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Differences  in  the  Absorption  Spectra  of  one  and  the  same 
Substance.  By  H.  W.  Yogel  (Dent.  Ckem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1.562— 
16&S), — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  dispute  between  Moser  and  the 
author  as  to  whether  "  every  chemical  compound  has  its  own  spec- 
trum." W.  C.  W. 

An  Improvement  in  the  Peroxide   of  Manganese  Battery. 

ByLECLAXtHK  (('ompf.  rend.,  Ixxxvii,  329). — The  author  employs 
plates  formed  by  the  compression  in  a  hydraulic  press  of  a  mass  con- 
taining peroxide  of  manganese.  These  are  attached  to  plates  of  retort 
carbon,  and  when  exhausted  by  use,  they  may  be  replaced  by  fresh 
ones.  The  resistance  in  the  cells  may  be  diminished  or  increased  in  a 
suitable  degree  by  using  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  the  coupled 
plates,  and  under  these  conditions  that  resistance,  being  a  function  of 
the  exciting  liquid,  tends  to  decrease.  The  cells,  when  sal-ammoniac 
is  used,  remain  charged  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  there  is  no  chemical 
action  when  the  current  is  not  closed.  The  depolarising  action  of  the 
compressed  plates  is  so  great,  that  a  mere  fragment  attached  to  a 
polarised  carbon  suffices  to  depolarise  it  completely  in  less  than  one 
minute.  R.  R. 

Proof  of  the  Statement  that  "  Electrolytes  are  Salts."  A 
Reply  to  L.  Bleekrode.  By  W.  Hittorf  (Ann.  Fhjs.  Chem.  [2], 
4,  oT-i — -tlG). — In  consequence  of  Bleekrode's  paper  in  the  February 
number  of  the  above  Journal,  in  which  he  contradicts  Hittorf 's  state- 
ment that  electrolytes  may  be  regarded  as  salts,  the  author  in  the 
present  memoir  passes  in  review  the  experiments  and  the  deductions 
therefrom,  which  led  him  to  the  above-mentioned  generalisation.  The 
first  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  long  and  minute  review 
of  the  electrolytic  work  of  various  experimenters  since  Faraday.  The 
investigations  which  he  mentions  are  those  of  Berzolius,  Davy,  Daniell, 
Magnus,  W.  A.   Miller,  Matteucci,  Becquerel,  Bunsen,  and  Pouillet. 
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The  remaining  portion  of  the  paper  is  a  minute  refutation  of  Bleek- 
rode's  criticisms.  This  is  chiefly  based  on  the  author's  own  expe- 
riments published  at  various  times  in  Poggendorfs  Annalen. 

J.  M.  T. 

Relation  between  the  Specific  Heat  at  Constant  Volume, 
the  Temperature,  and  the  Conductivity  of  Gases  for  Heat. 
By  A.  WuLL^-ER  {Ann.  Phjs.  Chem.  [2],  4,  321— 341).— The  greater 
part  of  this  paper  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  and  by  tabular  statements  of  the  results 
obtained. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper  show  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  different  specific  heats  alters  with  the  temperature.  For 
those  gases  whose  specific  heat  remains  unaltered  by  the  temperature, 
the  pressure  remaining  constant,  the  change  may  be  looked  upon  as 
similar  to  the  change  in  the  deviation  of  such  gases  from  Mariotte's 
law.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  is  slightly  greater 
in  the  case  of  cai'bon  monoxide  than  it  is  in  that  of  air.  In  the  case 
of  those  gases  with  a  specific  heat  changing  with  the  temperature  the 
relation  of  the  specific  heats  varies  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and 
approximately  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats 
is  constant  at  0°  and  100°.  The  total  increase  in  the  specific  heat 
with  increase  of  temperature  may,  the  author  thinks,  be  due  to  the 
work  in  the  molecule. 

As  is  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  the  paper,  these  experiments  were 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  discrepancy  between 
the  theoretical  and  experimental  results  of  the  values  of  the  heat  con- 
ductivity of  different  gases  was  caused  by  values  being  compared 
which  were  really  not  comparable.  The  following  table  gives  the 
friction  coefficient  of  several  gases  as  determined  by  Obermaier,  and 
the  specific  heats  with  constant  volumes  at  0°  and  100°  :  — 

r,0.                        r,100                      CO.  C 100. 

Air  0-0001678  0-0002136  0-16902  0-16930 

Carbonic  oxide  . .  0-0001625  0-0002047  0-17289  0-17395 

Carbon  dioxide  . .  0-0001383  0-0001859  0-14886  0-16730 

Nitric  oxide    0-0001353  0-0001815  0-15130  0-17384 

Ethylene 0-0009220  0-0001244  0-27007  0-35366 

Ammonia    —                       —  0-38026  0-41635 

Winkelmann  has  determined  the  conductivity  of  the  first  five  of  the 
above  gases  between  5°  and  8^  C,  and  also  the  change  caused  by 
variation  of  temperature.  In  the  following  table  (p.  3)  the  values 
calculated,  according  to  Meyer's  formula,  and  those  experimentally 
found  by  Winkelmann,  are  compared. 

The  approximation  between  the  calculated  and  experimental  results 
in  the  case  of  these  gases  is  as  close  as  could  possibly  be  expected, 
when  the  many  different  observations  are  taken  into  account  upon 
which  the  calculated  results  rest.  The  greatest  difference  between 
theory  and  experiment  is  found  in  the  case  of  air,  but  even  here  it  is 
much  lessened  if  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  Vq  is  taken 
equal  to  -00018,  when  the  calculated  conductivity  becomes  -0000469. 
This  agrees  closely  with  the  number  found  by  Kundt  and  Warburg. 
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Conductivity. 

At  0°,  Ko. 

At  100°  K,oo. 

Ko 

Calc. 

Observed. 

Calc. 

Observed. 

Calc. 

Observed. 

Air 

Carbon  monoxide. 
Carbon  dioxide. .  . 

Nitric  oxide 

Ethylene 

Ammonia 

0  -0000434 
0  0000430 
0  -0000315 
0 -0000313 
0 -0000381 

0  -0000513 
0  -0000499 
0  -0000305 
0  -0000350 
0 -0000395 
0  -0000458 

0-0000553  0-0000653 
0  0000545          — 
0-0000176  0-0000466 
0-000O1.S3  0-0000506 
0  -0000673  0  -0000636 
—       0  -0000709 

1  -2747 
1  -2674 
1  -0516 
1  -5413 
1  -7668 

1  -2770 

1  -5300 
1  -4468 
1-6110 
1-5475 

J.  M.  T. 

The  Relation  between  Work  effected  by  the  Diffusion  of 
Gases  and  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  By  K. 
Clausius  (Ann.  Phjs.  Chem.  [2],  4,  341— 343).— In  Nature,  vol.  17, 
202,  Mr.  Tolver  Preston  publishes  a  notice  in  which  he  states  it  as  liis 
belief  that  the  phenomena  he  has  observed  in  connection  with  the 
mechanical  work  obtained  by  the  diffusion  of  gases  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  The  author  in  this 
paper  shows  that  although  at  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be  the 
case,  they  are  in  reality  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  The  main  part 
of  Preston's  argument  is  as  follows  : — He  assumes  a  cylinder,  in  which 
there  is  a  moveable  piston  of  some  porous  substance,  e.g.,  pipeclay  or 
graphite,  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cylinder  separated  by  the  piston 
being  filled  with  a  diffei-ent  gas,  such  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Sup- 
posing now  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  the  gases  are  under 
the  same  pressure  :  a  change,  however,  soon  takes  place  on  account  of 
diffusion ;  the  hydrogen  passes  through  the  piston  more  rapidly  than 
the  o.xygen  ;  and  the  quantity  of  gas  on  the  hydrogen  side  becomes 
diminished,  while  that  on  the  oxygen  side  is  increased ;  at  the  same 
time  the  pressure  becomes  diminished  on  the  hydrogen  side  and  in- 
creased on  the  oxygen  side,  so  that  the  piston  will  be  set  in  motion.  A 
certain  amount  of  work  is  produced,  and  simultaneouslj^  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  will  cool  the  gas  b^^  expansion  on  the  side  from 
which  it  moves,  and  will  heat  it  by  compression  on  the  side  towards 
which  it  moves ;  heat,  therefore,  passes  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
body.  Preston  considers  that  the  fact  of  obtaining  work  from  heat 
without  an  initial  difference  of  temperature,  and  the  passing  of  heat 
from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  division,  as  contradicting  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

Clausius,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  if  the  conversion  of  heat 
into  work  and  the  passing  of  heat  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  body 
had  taken  place  in  this  way,  then  the  substances  undergoing  chauge 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  would  necessarily  be  in  the  same  state  as 
they  originally  existed ;  then  indeed  a  contradiction  of  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics  would  exist.  But  in  the  process,  the  .substances 
undergoing  change  are  the  two  gases ;  these  are  separate  at  the  be- 
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ginning  and  mixed  at  the  end :  therefore,  a  change  has  taken  place 
which  compensates  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  heat  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  body.  From  the  above, 
Clausius  considers  it  apparent  that,  although  the  case  in  point  has 
certain  peculiarities  which  at  first  sight  make  it  appear  different  from 
those  generally  investigated,  it  is  in  reality  similar  in  all  essential 
points,  and  contains  nothing  contradictory  to  the  second  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. J.  M.  T. 

Vapour-tension  and  Solidifying  Point  of  Saline  Solutions. 
By  F.  M.  Raoult  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  167— 169).— The  object  of 
the  author  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine  the  law,  if  any, 
which  the  vapour-tension  and  solidifying  points  of  saline  solutions 
follow.  He  determines  the  point  of  congelation  according  to  Rudorfi''s 
method,  operating  with  a  solution  of  -i'o  grams  of  substance  and  100 
grams  of  water. 

The  vapour-tension  is  determined  by  two  methods;  (1)  by  placing 
two  vapour  barometers  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  the  one  for  the 
salt  solution,  the  other  containing  pui^e  water ;  (2)  a  method  founded 
on  the  determination  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  saline  solutions,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  platinum  retort  having  a  reversed  condenser.  At 
the  moment  of  determining  the  temperature,  the  ebullition  is  regulated 
by  means  of  a  gentle  current  of  electricity.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  vapour-tension  is  given  by  the  barometer. 

If  /  =  vapour-tension  of  saline  solution  at  a  given  temperature, 
and/'  that  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  P  the  weight 
of  anhydrous  salt  in  1 00  of  water,  and  K  the  constant  coefficient  for 
the  same  salt  through  an  interval  of  a  few  degrees,  then — - 

f  -f=KFf. 

This  formula  gives  the  value  of  K.  K  being  determined,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  it  by  P  x  760  to  obtain  the  difference  of  the 
tensions/  —/at  the  temperature  of  100°.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
two  methods  agi'eed  to  about  -^Vi  and  the  author  has  taken  the  mean. 
To  facilitate  comparison  of  the  numbers  relating  to  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  and  the  diminution  of  vapour-tension,  he  has 
divided  the  results  obtained  by  the  weight  of  salt  dissolved  in  100°  of 
water.  The  table  given  below  shows :  (1)  that  the  difference  of 
vapour-tension  and  the  lowering  of  the  solidifying  point  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  nature  of  the  salt  dissolved ;  (2)  the  property  of 
diminishing  the  vapour-tension  and  lowering  the  solidifying  point  of 
the  different  solutions  seems  to  be  the  same  for  all  the  anhydrous 
salts,  although  differing  in  degree ;  (o)  the  property  which  anhydrous 
salts  possess  of  producing  both  effects  seems  to  be,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  atomic  weights. 
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Diirerence  between  tlie 


freezing  point  of  pure 

Difference  at  100° 

between  the 

water  and  that  of  a  solu- 

tension of  water 

vapour  and 

tion  containing  1  part 

that  of  a  solution  containing 

Salt  in  solution. 

in  100  of  water. 

1  part  in  100  c 

f  water, 
mm. 

Mercury  bichloride  . . 

0-048 

0-058 

X 

7-Q 

,,         cyanide .... 

0059 

0-087 

X 

7-Q 

Lead  nitrate 

0-104 

Olio 

X 

7-6 

Barium    ,,      

0145 

0-137 

X 

7-Q 

Silver      ,,      

0-145 

0160 

X 

7-i!, 

Potassium  ferricyanide 

0-246 

0-165 

X 

'J-Q 

,,        cliromate  .  . 

0-200 

0-213 

X 

1-& 

„        sulphate    .  . 

0-210 

0-201 

X 

7-& 

,,        iodide    .... 

0-215 

0-225 

X 

7-Q 

,,        chloi-ate    . . 

0-215 

0-240 

X 

7-^ 

,,        nitrate  .... 

0-245 

0-280 

X 

7-& 

Ammonium  suljjhate 

0-273 

0-230 

X 

7-Q 

Potassium  bromide. . 

U-295 

0-310 

X 

7-& 

Sodium  nitrate     —  . 

0-347 

0-380 

X 

7-Q 

Ammonium  nitrate.  . 

0-378 

0-361 

X 

7-Q 

Potassium  chloride  .  . 

0-446 

0-450 

X 

7-Q 

Sodium            ,, 

0-GOO 

0-604 

X 

7-Q 

Ammonium    ,, 

0-639 

0-565 

X 

7-6 

J.  M.  T. 
Measurement  of  the  Heat  developed  in  the  Formation  of 
Hydrogen  Phosphides  and  Arsenides.  Bj  J.  Ogieh  (Compt. 
rend.,  87,  210 — 213). — The  reaction  of  bromine  with  phosphine 
easily  affords  thermic  measurements,  care  being  taken  to  use  an 
excess  of  bromine.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation :— PH,  +  8Br  -f  5H0  =  PO5  +  8HBr.  For  the  determi- 
nations the  author  used  a  water  calorimeter,  in  which  he  placed  the 
tube  containing  the  Br  under  a  layer  of  water.  The  phosphine,  care- 
fully freed  from  liquid  phosphide,  was  passed  in  by  displacement.  In 
this  way  it  was  found  that  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  one  equivalent  of  PH3  =  254-6  thermal  units.  From  these 
numbers  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  formation  of  PH3  may  be  deduced 
by  observing  that  the  same  final  result  is  obtained  by  both  the  follow- 
ing cycles  of  reactions  : — 

First  series. 

P  -h  H3  heat  disengaged <c 

5  (H  +  O)  „  A  =  +  147-5 

PH3  +  8Br  „  B  =  +  254-5 

Second  series. 

P  -f  O5  disengaged C  =  +  202-7  (Thomsen). 

b(H  +  Br)  disengaged..  ..      D  =  -f  236-0  (Berthelot). 

from  which  a;  =  (C  +  D)  -  (A  -t-  B)  =   +36-6   heat-units,    being 
the  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  PH3  from  its  elements. 

The  author  has  by  analogous  processes  measured  the  heat  produced 
in  the  formation  of  PjH,  the  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  obtained  by 
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the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas. 
In  contact  -svitli  bromine  and  water  that  body  is  decomposed  as  fol- 
lows:  P,H  +  llBr  +  lOHO  =  2PO5  +  llHBr. 

The  experiment  gave  an  average  of  367'2  heat-units,  from  which 
the  number  -f  6G"  heat-units  is  deduced  for  the  formation  of  PoH. 

The  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydro- 
gen arsenide,  and  the  number  found  for  the  formation  of  AsHs  from 
its  elements  is  — llV  heat-units.     The  following  table 

Heat-units. 
:N'    -i-  H3  =  NH3    =  +267  (Favre  Thomsen). 
P     -1-  H,  =  PH,    =  +  .36-6 
As  +  H3  =  AsHa  =  -  117 

shows,  according  to  the  author,  that  the  thermic  effect  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  relative  stability  of  these  gaseous  hycrides.  He  then 
compares  the  tkree  chlorides  with  the  hydrides,  and  finally  the  oxides 
with  the  hydrides,  showing  in  all  cases  that  the  relation  between  the 
thermic  effect  and  the  stability  holds  good.  J.  M.  T. 

Thermo-chemical  Researches :  Heat  of  Solution  of  Nitrates, 
Sulphates,  Dithionates,  and  some  other  Salts.  By  J.  Thomsen 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  17,  165 — 183). — This  paper  is  a  continuation  of 
one  of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  this  Journal,  1877,  ii,  693.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  a  table,  from  which  it  appears 
that— 

The  anliydrous  salts  exhibit  \\\  some  cases  a  positive,  in  others  a 
negative  heat  of  solution,  and  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  haloid  com- 
pounds. The  propositions  stated  in  the  previous  paper  may  therefore 
have  the  following  general  form  : — 

a.  Those  anhydrous  salts,  chlorine-,  bromine-,  and  iodine-compounds, 
which  dissolve  in  water  with  dei-elopment  of  heat,  form  crystallised 
compounds  with  water  (or  are  fully  decomposed). 

h.  Those  salts,  chlorine-,  bromine-,  and  iodine-compounds,  which 
form  no  crystallised  compounds  with  water  (or  are  not  fully  decom- 
posed) dissolve  in  water  with  ahsorption  of  heat. 

The  converse  of  the  latter  of  these  propositions  is  not  true,  for 
NaBr,  SrXaOg,  and  ]N'aoS206  dissolve  in  water  with  absorption  of  heat, 
and  yet  form  crystalline  compounds  with  it.  Positive  heat  of  solution, 
however,  is  always  a  proof  of  affinity  for  water,  which  may  give  rise  to 
compounds  with  it.  Potassium  salts  are  generally  anhydrous.  Sodium 
salts  show  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  potassium  salts,  and  there 
are  consequently  more  anhydrous  sodium  salts  which  are  soluble  with 
development  of  heat.  The  anhydrous  salts  of  the  magnesium  group 
of  metals  have  all  a  positive  heat  of  solution,  and  combine  easily  with 
water,  whilst  many  salts  of  lead,  thallium,  and  silver  form  no  hydrates, 
and  therefore  dissolve  with  absorption  of  heat. 

Of  hydrafed  salts  the  majority  absorb  heat  on  solution,  but  there  are 
a  good  many  exceptions.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  these 
last  are  not  fully  saturated  as  regards  water,  and  that  compounds  con- 
taining more  water  are  possible. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrated  salts  is  very  various,  and  depends 
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partly  on  the  number  of  water  molecules,  partly  on  the  nature  of   the 
salt.     The  following  instances  may  be  adduced  : — 

Formation  of  hydrate. 

(^Na,HP04.12HoO) 28470  units  of  heat. 

(Na4P2O;.10H,O)   23520 

(XaoCOa.lOH.O)     21800 

(Na-SOi-lOHjO) 19220 

(MgS04.7HoO)    24070 

(CuS04.5H.O)    18550 

(CaN.06.4HoO) 11200 

(SrN..06.4HoO)    7680 

(Li.,S04).H.,0 2640 

Regularity  in  magnitude  of  heat  of  solution  of  the  salts  is  not  very 
apparent,  but  still  it  does  exist;  for  instance,  the  difference  of  heat  of 
solution  of  equivalents  of  anhydrous  nitrates  and  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  thallium,  and  ammonium  is  approximately  the  same. 

R  =  X.  R  =  Na.  R  =  Tl.  R  =  NH4. 

R.SO4   ..      -  6380         +     460         -  8280         -  2370  heat-units. 
E0N2O6..      -17040         -10060         -19940         -12640 
Difference         10660  10520  11660  10270 

The  halo'id  compounds  show  great  regularity  in  the  difference  of  the 
heats  of  solution  of  analogous  compounds.  The  difference  between 
the  heats  of  solution  of  the  chlorine-,  bromine-,  and  iodine-compounds 
of  sodium  and  those  of  potassium  is  as  2  :  3  :  4. 

NaoClo— K2CI3  =  6520  =  2  >^  3260 
Na2Brj— K^Br^  =  9780  =  3  x  3260 
Na^Io— K2I2        =  12660  =  4  x  3165 

The  differences  in  the  case  of  the  halo'id  compounds  of  lead  and 
silver  are  as  4  :  5  :  6. 

PbCU— AgoCl.  =  24900  =  4  X  6225 
PbBr,— AffoBr.,  =  30160  =  5  x  6032 
Pbia— Ag.J2       =  36400  =  6  X  6067 

These  numbers  are  nearly  double  of  the  differences  between 
sodium  and  potassium. 

The  chlorides  of  lithium  and  sodium  show  a  difference  three  times 
as  great  as  that  between  sodium  and  potassium  chloride. 

LioCU— NajCU  =  19240  =  6  x  3207 
Na2CU— K2C12    =    6520  =  2  x  3260 

Magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  give  numbers  which 
stand  as  6  :  2  :  3. 

MgCl.— CaCla  =  18510  =  6  x  3085 
CaCU— SrCU  =  6270  =  2  X  3135 
SrCl,— BaClo    =    9070  =  3  x  3023 

The  hydrated  compounds  are — 

CaCL.6H,0— SrCL.6H..O    =  3160  =  1  x  3160 
CaBr^.eHiO— SrBr.,.6HoO  =  6110  =  2  x  3055 
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Copper,  barium,  and  tin  show  tlie  following  differences  : — 

CuCla— BaCL   =  9010  =  3  x  3003 
CuBrs— BaBr^  =  3270  =  1   x  3270 
CuCL.2HoO— BaCl2.2HoO  =  9140  =  3  x  3047 
CuCl3.2HoO— SnCl2.2H20  =  9580  =  3  x  3193 

Zinc  and  cadmium  : — 

ZnCls— CdClj   =  12620  =  4  x  3155 

ZnBr^— CdBrs  =  1   x  4590 

Znl2— CdL        =  12270  =  4  X  3068 

The  differences  between  aluminium,  iron,  and  gold  are — - 

AUClfi— FeaCle    =  90330  =  5  x  18066  =  30  x  3011 
FeoCle— AusCIfi  =  54460  =  3  x  18163  =  18  x  3025 

Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  give — 

PCI3— AsCls    =  47560  =  5  X  9512  =  15  x  3171 
AsCls— SbCL  =    9410  =  1  X  9410  =    3  x  3137 


G.  T.  A. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Preparation  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  by  meahs  of 
Calcium  and  Magnesium  Chlorides.  By  E.  Solvay  {Chevi. 
Centr.,  1878,  336). — The  above-mentioned  chlorides  are  mixed  with 
silica  and  alumina  or  silicate  of  alumina,  and  dried.  To  obtain 
chlorine  they  are  intensely  heated  is  a  current  of  air;  for  H CI  they 
are  heated  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  Silicates  and  alumi- 
nates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  formed  as  bye-products  in  this  pro- 
cess, and  may  be  used  for  making  chloride  of  lime  and  precipitated 
silica  and  alumina,  also  for  making  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  for  soda  manufacture  by  the  ammonia  process.  J.  M.  T. 

Hydrochloric    Acid    containing  Phosphoric    Acid.      By  E. 

HoLDERMANN  {Avcli.  Pliarm.  [3],  13,  100— 103).— A  sample  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gave  when  tested  all  the  reactions  for  purity,  so 
that  when  evaporated  over  a  bare  flame  in  a  platinum  vessel  it  left 
a  barely  perceptible  residue,  but  when  iron  Avas  dissolved  in  the 
acid,  a  white  precipitate  was  formed,  which  on  examination  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  present.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable,  when  testing  for  phosphoric  acid  by  volatilisation, 
to  evaporate  the  liquid  in  a  watch-glass  over  the  water- bath. 

E.  W.  P. 

Ozone.      By   Jeeemin    {Beut.    Chem.    Ges.    Ber.,    11,    988). — The 

author  finds  that  ozone  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  aqueous 

oxalic  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  keeps  indefinitely.     A  solution 

which  has  been  kept  some  time  is  a  better  disinfectant  than  when 
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f  resli.  In  the  gaseous  state  ozone  keeps  better  in  tlie  light  than  in  the 
dark.  For  washing  with  ozone  the  author  constructs  stoppei-s,  stop- 
cocks, tubes,  &c.,  of  a  composition  of  powered  pumice,  paraffin,  wax, 
and  resin,  which  is  not  acted  on  by  ozone.  For  experiments  with  sub- 
stances which  attack  paraffin  he  recommends  a  composition  of  gelatine 
and  glycerin.  J.  R. 

Oxidation  of  Nitrous  Acid  by  Ozone  and  by  Moist  Oxygen. 
By  Berth ELOT  (Ann.  Chiin.  I'/a/s.  [5],  13,  oG7 — 368).— In  an  acid 
solution  nitrous  acid  is  at  once  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  by  ozone,  which 
may  be  exactly  determined  by  this  means.  A  standard  solution  of  a 
nitnte  is  acidified  and  shaken  with  a  gas  containing  ozone,  wbich 
oxidises  the  nitrous  acid  and  is  itself  absorbed.  The  excess  of  nitrite 
in  the  solution  is  then  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate.  In 
presence  of  alkalis,  the  ozone  is  destroyed  without  acting  on  the  nitrous 
acid.  Moist  air  also  slowly  oxidises  nitrons  acid.  Dry  oxygen  or 
ozone  converts  nitrous  acid  into  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  in  presence 
of.  water  yields  nitric  acid.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  and  ozone  simultaneously  in  the  air  is  not  possible. 

L.  T.   O'S. 

Presence  of  Ammoniacal  Salts  in  Sea-water.  By  M.  L. 
DiEULAFAiT  (Ami.  Chim.  I'/n/,s.  [5],  13,  374 — 409). — The  presence 
of  ammoniacal  salts  in  sea-water  was  first  pointed  out  by  Marchand 
(Mem.  Acad.  Med.,  19,  18-35),  and  subsequently  investigated  by  Bous- 
singault  (Ai/rotwmie.  Chim.  Agrie  et  I'lnjsioL,  208),  and  Forchammer 
(Phil.  Trans.,  155,  203).  The  author  has  made  fresh  determinations  of 
the  ammonia  present  in  sea- water;  also  of  its  deposits,  emplojing 
Boussingault's  method  with  slight  modifications. 

Water  from  the  Mediterranean. —  This  water  was  taken  south  of 
Marseilles,  12  kilometers  from  the  shore,  and  about  the  meridian  of 
Aix.  10  litres  were  distilled  and  4  litres  collected  and  redistilled. 
800  c.c.  of  the  second  distillate  are  again  distilled,  and  the  ammonia 
determined  in  the  first  300  c.c.  which  come  over.  In  this  manner  the 
result  obtained  Avas  "221  mg.  NH3  per  litre. 

From  water  taken  between  Marseilles  and  China  at  depths  varying 
from  I'D  to  2  metres,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

nig.  NII3  per  litre. 

Ismaila 0204 

Red  Sea,  long.  E.  33°  54',  lat.  N.  24°  4'     0176 

Cape  Gardafuy,  long.  E.  49°  42',  lat.  N.  12°  44' 0-176 

Socatora,  north  of  the  island    O"!  76 

Bay  of  Bengal,  long.  E.  87°  55',  lat.  N.  5"  34' 0-186 

Coast  of  Cochin  China,  long.  E.  107°  22',  lat.  N.  14°  37'.  .      0340 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  ammonia  occurs  in  seas  of  all 
latitudes. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  sea-water  does  not  increase  pro- 
portionally to  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of 
the  ammonia  escapes  into  the  air. 

The  Ammonia  in  the  Deposits  from  Sea-water. — During  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  saline  marshes,  depo.sits  are  formed,  the  tirst  con- 
sisting of  pure  crystallised  gypsum  covering  the  surface   of  the  pan, 
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whilst  the  second  is  a  black  mud,  obtained  partly  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  "feutre,"  the  term  applied  to  the  "stratum"  of  algffi  which 
covers  the  bottom  of  the  salt-pans.  There  is  also  a  greenish-yellow 
liquid  obtained,  which  contains  some  of  the  refuse  of  the  mud  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gypsum. 

Each  of  these  contained  ammonia  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Gypsum 1"6  mg.  NH3  per  kilo. 

Black  mud 8'3         ,,  ,, 

Liquid 3'4         ,,       per  litre. 

The  water  of  the  pool  of  Lavaldue  contains  250  times  more  ammonia 
than  the  water  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  50  times  more  than  that  of 
the  Bievre,  on  the  banks  of  which  many  manufactories  stand. 

By  the  evaporation  of  the  sea- water,  deposits  are  obtained;  in  the  first 
place  calcium  carbonate,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  strontium  car- 
bonate, sepai'ates  out,  but  the  more  important  deposits  are  those  of 
gypsum,  which  are  two — (1)  pure  gypsum,  and  (2)  gypsum  mixed  with 
calcium  carbonate  and  some  mud,  imparting  to  it  a  grey  colour.  There 
is  also  a  deposit  of  mud.  These  last  three  absorb  ammonia,  which  the 
author  has  determined  in  twenty  samples  obtained  from  different  places 
to  the  south  of  France.  The  results,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples,  show  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  : — 

Pure  gypsum.    Grey  gypsum.     Black  mud. 

Triassic.  mg.  mg.  mg. 

Simiane  (Bouches  du  Rhone)  . .  1"2  6"2  15"0 

Saint  Julien    1-6  2-6  12-2 

Castellane    2-4  3-6  14-0 

La  Palud     O'S  3-1  11-2 

Taulanne 1-4  30  127 

Sollies  (Ville)    1-9  31  14-0 

Le  Beausset    3-2  4-3  111 

Le  Faron  (Toulon)    1-8  4-8  12-9 

Bandol 2-2  4-6  14-5 

The  author  has  also  examined  some  gypsum  beds  of  the  tertiary 
formation  for  ammonia,  and  finds  that  they  correspond  with  the  grey 
gypsum  above,  having  given  the  following  results  : — 

Bois  d'Asson 4-04  mg.  NH3  per  kilo. 

Saint  Jean  de  Garquier    .  .      2'14        ,,  ,, 

Camoins 2'87        „  ,, 

The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the  gypsum  accounts  for  the 
disengagement  of  ammonia  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  boric  acid  emitted  by  the  lagoons  in  Tuscany  is  often  accom- 
panied by  ammonia,  which  may  be  explained  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  boric  acid  exists  in  the  saline  beds  of  the  lagoon,  which  absorb 
ammonia,  and  that  the  part  played  by  the  volcanic  agent  is  purely 
mechanical,  whereas  on  the  contrary,  by  assuming  the  boric  acid  to 
have  a  volcanic  origin,  the  presence  of  ammonia  cannot  be  explained. 

The  water  of  Lake  d'Enghien  contains  only  0"07  mg.  NH3  per  litre, 
whilst  the  sulphur  spring  fed  by  the  lake  contains  5'06  mg.  per  litre. 
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This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat   the  water  on   emerging  from  the  lake  has 
to  pass  over  sediments,  from  which  it  dissolves  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  all  saline  waters  obtain  their 
mineral  matter  from  the  two  salt-bearing  formations,  the  trias  and 
tertiaiy,  which  always  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  the  conclusion  he  draws  is  that  all  saline  mineral  waters 
ought  to  contain  abnormal  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  whether 
they  be  sulphurous  or  not,  thermal  or  not.  L.  T.   O'S. 

Chemical  Action  of  Water  and  Saline  Solutions  on  Zinc. 
By  A.  J.  .C.  Snyders  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Her.,  11,  l»;^6— 949).— The 
author  has  examined  the  action  of  water  and  of  saline  liquids  on  zinc 
under  various  conditions.     His  results  are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Zinc  decomposes  saline  solutions,  whether  concentrated  or 
dilute,  without  access  of  oxygen,  evolving  hydrogen  and  forming  zinc 
oxide. 

2.  Solubility  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  saline  liquids  promotes  the 
action. 

3.  Zinc  oxide  dissolves  in  solutions  containing  1  per  cent,  or  less  of 
salt.  The  solubility  varies  with  different  salts,  being  greatest  with 
ammonium  salts.  Zinc  hydi"ate  and  carbonate  are  insoluble  in  carbo- 
nates. The  solubility  of  zinc  oxide  increases  with  the  strength  of  the 
solutions  and  with  the  temperature. 

4.  When  a  saline  liquid  is  saturated  with  zinc  oxide,  the  decom- 
posing action  still  goes  on,  the  oxide  then  formed  remaining  undis- 
solved. 

5.  In  presence  of  oxygen  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  the  zinc  oxide 
dissolves  more  readily,  on  account  of  the  direct  oxidation  of  the 
metal. 

G.  In  presence  of  the  cai'bon  dioxide  of  the  air,  the  solvent  action 
is  to  some  extent  prevented,  owing  to  the  formation  of  basic  car- 
bonate. 

7.  The  solvent  action  is  strongest  with  chlorides  and  potassium 
sulphate,  weaker  with  alkaline  and  barium  nitrates  and  magnesium 
sulphate. 

8.  Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sodium  phosphate  do  not  act 
on  zinc  protected  from  the  air.  Even  in  presence  of  oxygen,  solutions 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  these  salts  dissolve  but  little  zinc,  because 
the  carbonate  or  phosphate  first  formed  protects  the  metal  from 
further  action.  Nevertheless,  traces  of  zinc  oxide  are  dissolved  by  still 
weaker  solutions. 

9.  The  solvent  action  is  greater  at  higher  temperatures  :  at  0°  it  is 
very  slight. 

10.  Solutions  of  ammonium  salts  take  up  more  zinc  oxide  than 
solutions  of  salts  of  fixed  alkalis.  The  surface  of  the  metal  remains 
clean,  and  nothing  is  deposited  from  the  solution,  even  in  presence  of 
oxygen. 

11.  Hard  waters  do  not  act  on  zinc,  even  when  rich  in  chlorides 
and  sulphates.  Soft  waters  dissolve  the  more  zinc  the  greater  the 
preponderance  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  nitrates  over  carbonates 
and  phosphates  contained  in  them.  J.   H.. 
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A  New  Earth  of  the  Cerium  Group,  and  on  the  Analysis  of 
Natural  Niobates.  Bj  J.  L.  Smith  {ComiJt.  rend.,  87,  146 — 148). 
— The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  use  the  author 
made  of  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  for  decomposing  niobates  ;  its 
action  on  samarskite  and  euxenite  being  as  energetic  as  that  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  calcium  carbonate.  By  tlie  action  of  the  acid,  all  the 
metallic  acid  forming  oxides,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, are  dissolved,  wliilstthe  insoluble  portion  contains  all  the  earths 
and  the  ui-anium  oxide.  The  presence  of  tantalates  renders  the 
decomposition  more  difiicult.  In  a  former  memoir,  the  author  divided 
the  earths  contained  in  Carolina  samarskite  into  the  yttrium  and 
ceinum  groups,  pointing  out  however  that  the  latter  group  might  not 
contain  cerium  oxide,  and  that  thorium  could  not  be  detected  in  it 
with  certainty.  Since  this,  he  has  found  that  the  yttrium  group  con- 
tains about  two-thirds  of  yttrium  and  one-third  of  erbium,  whilst 
cerium  is  absent  from  the  group  bearing  its  name.  He  also  points  out 
that  the  earths  of  this  group  contain  10  per  cent,  of  thorium,  a  small 
quantity  of  didymium  oxide  and  an  earth  (about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
mineral)  which  the  author  considers  to  be  new,  if  it  is  not  the  hypo- 
thetical terbium  of  Mosander.  De  la  Fontaine  of  Chicago  has  con- 
firmed the  absence  of  cerium,  and  looks  upon  the  new  earth  as  terbia. 
The  author  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  he  has  found  a  new  earth,  and 
that  if  terbia  exists  among  the  oxides  of  samarskite,  it  is  contained 
in  the  yttria  group. 

Comparing  the  atomic  "weight  of  the  supposed  new  earth  with  those 
of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  or  didymium  determined  by 
Marignac  (0  =  16)  w^e  have : — 

New  earth 109  (Smith). 

Cerium  oxide     110  (Marignac). 

Lanthanum  oxide 110  ,, 

Didymium        ,,      112  „ 

The  new^  earth  differs  from  those  of  the  yttria  group  in  its  action 
■with  potassic  sulphate,  from  cerium  oxide  by  its  solubility  in  very 
dilute  HNO3,  from  didymium  oxide  by  its  colour,  from  lanthanum 
oxide  by  its  colour  and  the  ease  with  which  its  salts  are  decomposed  by 
heat. 

The  author  has  also  devised  a  method  for  the  separation  of  thorium, 
as  follows  :  the  freshly  precipitated  oxides  are  placed  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  mixture 
when  all  the  oxides  are  dissolved  except  those  of  cerium  and  thorium ; 
as  the  samarskite  contains  no  cerium,  the  residue  consists  merely  of 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  thorium  oxide.  J.  M.  T. 

The  supposed  New  Element  Mosandrum.  By  J.  L.  Smith 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  148 — 151). — This  paper  is  occupied  by  a  claim 
for  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  earth  indicated  as  X  by  Soret 
in  his  paper  to  the  Academy.  The  author  maintains  to  have  found 
this  earth  in  samarskite  from  North  Carolina,  and  gives  a  minute 
account  of  its  discovery  and  of  his  correspondence  with  De  la  Fontaine 
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and  ^lavignac  on  the  gubject.  Basing-  his  remarks  on  his  own  woi-k 
and  the  spectroscopic  examination  by  Soi-et,  he  now  has  no  hesitation 
in  claiming  mosandrum  as  a  new  element.  J.  M.  T. 

On  the  Discovery  of  a  New  Earth  announced  by  J.  L. 
Smith.  By  C.  Marignac  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  281— 283).— In  this 
paper  Marignac  points  ont  the  reasons  leading  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Smith's  "  mosandrum  "  is  identical  with  Mosander's  "ter- 
bium ;  "  whilst  the  earth  provisionally  designated  X  by  Soret  and  the 
author,  differs  from  the  former  in  its  absorption  phenomena,  althovig!i 
it  shows  many  points  of  resemblance  with  an  earth  described  by  De  la 
Fontaine  of  Chicago.  J.  M.  T. 

Magnetic  Compounds  having  the  Formula  RO.PeaO;!.  By 
K.  List  (Dent.  Cheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1512 — 151G). — Lime  water  pro- 
duces in  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  is  magnetic,  and  after  ignition  has  the  composition  CaO.FcoOs. 

In  a  similar  manner  magnetic  compounds  of  magnesia  and  baryta 
with  ferric  oxide  can  be  obtained.  The  corresponding  manganese, 
nickel,  copper,  and  lead  compounds  are  formed  when  soda  is  added  to 
a  solution  containing  ferric  chloride  and  copper  sulphate,  &c.,  in  their 
equivalent  proportions.  Magnetic  compounds  are  also  formed  when 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  is  fused  with  ferric  oxide. 

W.  C.  W. 

Dissociation  of  Metallic  Sulphides.  By  P.  db  Clermont 
and  J.  Frommel  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  330,  332). — The  decomposi- 
tion which  ensues  on  boiling  certain  sulphides  with  water  is  regarded 
by  the  authors  as  due  to  the  dissociation  of  a  previously  formed 
hydrate  of  the  sulphide.  They  point  out  that  freshly  precipitated 
sulphide  of  arsenic  boiled  with  water  gives  rise  to  a  more  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  the  same  sulphide  does  when  it 
has  previously  been  dried  at  125''.  But  if  this  last  is  kept  in  contact 
for  some  houi-s  with  hot  water  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  as  rapidly  as  the  freshly 
precipitated  sulphide.  On  boiling  sulphides  with  water  in  a  vacuum, 
dissociation  was  observed  to  occur  at  the  following  temperatui'es : 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  22° ;  sulphide  of  iron,  56° ;  sulphide  of  antimony, 
95°.  The  dissociation  of  arsenic  sulphide  presented  certain  pecu- 
liarities, which  the  authors  believe  to  be  due  to  the  interference  of  the 
arsenious  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  The 
presence  of  this  substance  impedes  the  dissociation,  by  the  formation, 
as  they  suppose,  of  an  oxysulphide  which  undergoes  dissociation  more 
slowly. 

Sulphide  of  arsenic,  to  which  crystallised  arsenious  acid  has  been 
added,  is  dissociated  more  quickly  tlian  that  to  which  arsenious  acid 
obtained  by  the  dissociation  of  the  sulphide  has  been  added.  As 
arsenic  pentasulphide  on  dissociation  yields  arsenious  acid  and  not 
arsenic  acid,  the  author  doubts  its  existence  as  a  detinito  chemical 
compound.  "'•  ^- 
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Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


.    The  Fundamental  Forms  of  Crystal  Species.     By  A.  Kenn- 

GOTT  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878,  337 — 349). — It  is  of  course  an  acknow- 
ledged rule,  that  in  "  derivation-forms  "  the  axial  relations  of  the 
primary  or  fundamental  forms  are  modified  by  means  of  "  derivation- 
coefficients,"  expressed  as  rational  numbers.  This  assumption  that 
the  "  derivation-coefficients  are  rational  numbers,"  is  open  to  a  ques- 
tion, viz.  :  "  Is  it  mathematically  true  that  these  coefficients  are 
rational  numbers  ?  "  C.  F.  Naumann,  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  unci 
augeivandten  KrystallograpJiie,  Band  I,  says,  "  a  very  remarkable  but 
thoroughly  confirmed  natural  law  for  the  derivation  of  forms  is  that 
the  '  derivation-coefficients  '  are  always  rational  numbers.  This  fun- 
damental law  must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  all  methods  of 
derivation."  The  results  of  measurements  of  angles  certainly  always 
lead  to  rational  numbers,  but  the  above-mentioned  law  cannot  be  said 
to  rest  upon  a  proved  mathematical  basis.  A  second  question  may  be 
asked,  viz. :  "  Are  the  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of 
the  fundamental  forms  rational  or  irrational  ones  ?  "  The  author  con- 
siders that  they  are  irrational  numbers  (the  numbers  in  the  regular 
system  belong  neither  to  the  rational  or  irrational,  because  the  axial 
relations  of  the  octohedron  are  expressed  thus  :  1  :  1  :  1,  or  by  the 
formula  a  :  a  :  a,  thus  merely  showing  that  the  axes  are  of  equal 
length).  In  the  quadratic  and  rhombic  systems,  however,  the  numbers 
which  express  the  axial  ratios  of  the  primary  pyramids  must  be 
irrational,  for  this  reason,  viz.,  if  the  "  derivation-coefficients "  are 
assumed  to  be  rational  numbers,  the  resulting  axial  ratios  obtained 
expressed  in  rational  numbers,  lead  inevitably  to  the  derivation  of  the 
regular  octohedron  from  a  quadratic  or  rhombic  pyramid.  A  third 
question  may  be  asked,  viz.  :  "  Is  the  choice  of  a  primary  foi'm  a 
limited  one,  or  in  other  words,  do  the  values  expressing  the  lengths 
of  the  axes  of  non-regular  primary  forms  lie  between  certain  limits  ?  " 
The  choice  of  a  primary  form  in  all  the  systems  except  the  regular 
system,  is  optional,  falling  either  upon  one  of  the  forms  actually  ob- 
served, or  upon  one  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  observed  forms. 
It  is  often  observed  that  a  different  primary  form  (in  the  same 
mineral  species)  is  chosen  by  different  observers,  and  also  that  the 
axial  lengths  obtained  by  calculation  do  not  agree.  The  latter  circum- 
stance is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  the  varying  qualities  of  the 
goniometers  used,  and  occasionally  also  to  physical  defects  or  abnor- 
malities on  the  crystals  themselves.  In  order  to  diminish  the  errors 
arising  from  such  differing  observations,  the  author  suggests  that 
crystallograpers  should  give  the  angles  obtained  by  measurement  or 
calculation  of  the  primary  form,  and  the  resulting  axial  lengths  of  the 
primary  forms,  giving  at  the  same  time  similar  observations  of  other 
crystallographers  for  comparison ;  just  as  it  is  the  rule  to  give  the 
analyses  of  a  substance  by  different  chemists  side  by  side.  Naumann, 
in  his  Leltrbuch  (already  referred  to),  says  for  example  in  regard  to 
the   quadratic  system,   that  every  form  whose  parameters  have  the 
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fiuite  relationship  «  :  1  :  1,  can  be  chosen  as  a  geometrical  primary 
form ;  but  as  normal  quadratic  pyramids  can  alone  be  said  to  fulfil 
these  conditions,  they  must  therefore  be  chosen  as  primary  forms.  A 
pyramid  P  (of  undetermined  dimensions,  with  the  parameter  of  the 
vertical  axis  standing  to  the  parameter  of  a  lateral  axis  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  "  a  :  1  ")  is  chosen  as  the  primary  form.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  whether  this  relationship  is  a  rational  or  irrational  one  ; 
Hauy,  Weiss,  and  Mohs  expressing  "  a  "  as  a  square  root,  whilst 
Breithaupt  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  number  is  rational,  and 
is  always  a  multiple  of  the  coefficient  -j\q,  the  other  lateral  axis,  or  the 
intermediate  axis  being  taken  as  unity.  It  is,  however,  immaterial  for 
the  independence  of  the  quadratic  system  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  opinions  is  the  correct  one,  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
quadratic  system  is  the  contrast  exhibited  by  one  axis  in  regard  to  the 
other  two  axes,  thus  making  a  passage  of  quadratic  forms  into  regular 
(tesseral)  forms  impossible. 

This  opinion  of  Naumann  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  authoi*,  who 
has  already  stated  above  that  the  numbers  cannot  be  rational  ones,  as 
the  "  derivation-coefficients  "  would  in  that  case  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  regular  octohedron,  and  not  of  a  normal  quadratic  pyramid. 
As  a  proof  of  this  opinion,  the  author  points  out  that  the  axial  rela- 
tion a  :  1  :  1  cannot  be  chosen  in  the  derivation  of  the  primary  form  of 
a  "  species,"  because  the  regular  octohedron  would  probably  occur  in 
the  series  of  normal  pyramids  obtained,  and  would  with  equal  justice 
be  chosen  as  the  primary  pyramid. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  quadratic  species  to  exhibit  the  axial  relation 
a-  :  fe'  =  2  :  1,  as  the  faces  of  the  primary  pyramid  P  would  intersect 
in  a  terminal  edge  at  an  angle  of  101°  32'  13",  and  in  a  lateral  edge  at 
an  angle  of  126°  52'  12",  consequently  the  pyramid  Poc  would  have 
equal  lateral  and  terminal  edge  angles,  and  be  a  regular  octohedron. 
In  regard  to  the  hexagonal  system,  it  is  evident,  from  its  close  simi- 
larity to  the  quadratic  system,  that  the  parameters  of  the  lateral  axes 
must  differ  in  length  from  that  of  the  vertical  axis,  although  as  Nau- 
mann  states  in  his  LeJirluch,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have  a 
primary  hexagonal  pyramid  in  which  all  the  axes  are  of  equal  length. 
The  author  agrees  with  Naumann  in  considering  such  a  form  to  be 
a  purely  theoretical  one,  because  the  close  analogy  existing  between 
the  quadratic  and  hexagonal  systems  in  the  characteristics  of  their 
forms,  the  laws  relating  to  their  hemihedry  and  tetartohedry  ajid 
their  physical  properties,  point  to  a  similarity  in  their  axial  relations; 
whence  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  of  a 
hexagonal  pyramid  must  differ  from  the  lengths  of  its  lateral  axes.  As 
a  proof  of  this  opinion,  the  author  gives  the  following  examples,  viz.  : 
"  a  normal  hexagonal  pyramid  with  the  axial  relation  a  :  b  =  1  :  1, 
would  have  an  interfacial  angle  over  a  terminal  edge  of  135°  35'  5", 
and  over  a  lateral  edge  of  98°  12'  48"  ;  the  corresponding  r7io»(fco^efZro>i 
would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  98°  12'  48",  and  the  correspond- 
ing trigonal  ■pyraviid  would  have  equal  terminal  and  lateral  edge 
angles,  viz.  :  98°  12'  48".  The  diagonal  pyramid  corresponding  with 
this  normal  pyramid  would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  138°  35'  25  ', 
and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  90°,  and  the  corresponding  diagonal  rhom- 
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hoheclron  would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  104"  28'  39".  Besides 
the  above  improbable  axial  relation  (which  would  include  every  pos- 
sible rational  angle-relation  obtained  through  rational  "  derivation 
coefficients  "),  the  two  axial  relations  a^  :  ^^  =  3  :  2  and  2  :  1  are  im- 
possible, as  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  following,  viz.  :  "  the  axial 
relation  a^  :  V  =^  3  :  2  furnishes  a  normal  hexagonal  pyramid,  having 
a  terminal  edge  angle  of  131°  48'  36'',  and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of 
109°  28'  16"  ;  the  corresponding  rhombohedron  is  the  cube,  and  the 
corresponding  normal  trigonal  pyramid  has  a  terminal  edge  angle 
of  90°  and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  109°  48'  16",  whilst  finally  the 
diagonal  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  normal  pyramid  has  a  terminal 
edge  angle  of  134°  25'  37",  and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  101°  32'  13", 
and  the  diagonal  rhombohedron  derived  from  the  last-mentioned  form 
has  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  95°  44'  21".  The  axial  relation  a^  :  h' 
=  2  :  1  is  equally  impossible,  as  it  also  leads  to  the  cube  as  a  hexagonal 
form.  From  the  above,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  quadratic  pyramid 
cannot  exist  having  the  same  interfacial  angle  on  a  terminal  edge  as 
on  a  lateral  edge,  because  it  would  in  that  case  be  a  regular  octohe- 
dron ;  and  further,  a  rhombohedron  cannot  have  the  same  angle  on  a 
terminal  edge  as  on  a  lateral  edge,  because  it  would  then  be  a  cube. 
The  author  also  considers  it  impossible  for  a  normal  hexagonal  pyra- 
mid to  have  equal  terminal  and  lateral  edge  angles.  A  normal  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  having  the  interfacial  angle  126°  52'  12"  on  a  terminal 
and  lateral  edge,  requires  the  axial  relation  a^  :  b^  =  S  :  1  ;  its  rhom- 
bohedron would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  78°  27'  47",  its  trigonal 
pyramid  the  terminal  edge  angle  78°  27'  47",  and  lateral  edge  angle 
126°  52'  12".  The  relative  diagonal  pyramid  would  have  a  terminal 
edge  angle  of  128°  40'  56",  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  120°,  and  its  rhombo- 
hedron (diagonal)  would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  82°  49'  9".  A 
diagonal  hexagonal  pyramid  having  the  same  interfacial  angle  on  its 
terminal  and  lateral  edges,  viz.,  126°  52'  12",  and  whose  diagonal 
rhombohedron  has  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  78°  27'  47",  requires  the 
axial  relation  a^  :  &^  =  4  :  1,  or  a  :  &  =  2  :  1.  The  relative  normal 
hexagonal  pyramid  would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  125"  22'  36", 
and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  133°  10'  25",  its  rhombohedron  a  terminal 
edge  angle  of  74°  44'  33",  and  its  trigonal  pyramid  a  terminal  edge 
angle  of  74°  44'  33",  and  a  lateral  edge  angle  of  133°  10'  25".  The 
axial  relation  «  :  6  =  2  :  1  would  give  the  relative  normal  pyramid  as 
a  "  derivation  form  "  of  the  pyramid  with  the  axial  relation  a  :  6  = 
1:1.  If  the  latter  form  is  found  to  be  inadmissible,  it  follows  that 
its  "  derivation  forms  "  must  also  be  inadmissible,  and  to  this  cate- 
gory belongs  the  pyramid  2P2,  which  has  equal  terminal  and  lateral 
edge  angles.  The  axial  relation  cr  :  t'  =  6  :  1,  is  also  inadmissible,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following,  viz.  :  the  corresponding  normal  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  would  have  a  terminal  edge  angle  of  123°  44'  56",  and 
a  lateral  edge  angle  of  141°  3'  27",  its  rhombohedron  would  have  a 
terminal  edge  angle  of  70°  31'  44",  and  this  form  combined  with  OR 
in  a  proper  proportion  would  become  a  regular  octohedron.  The 
trigonal  pyramid  corresponding  with  the  above-mentioned  normal 
hexagonal  pyramid  would  also  be  a  regular  octohedron.  From  the 
diagonal  pyramid  corresponding   with    the    above-mentioned  noi'mal 
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pyramid,  a  diag-onal  rhomboliedron  is  obiaiued,  wliicli  in  reality  is  a 
cube.  It  seems,  therefore,  from  what  has  ah-eady  been  stated,  that 
allowing  primary  forms  to  have  rational  *'  derivation  coefficients  " 
and  irrational  axial  lengths,  it  still  docs  not  follow  that  any  kind  of 
irrational  axial  relation  will  furnish  a  primary  form,  because  certain 
forms  mentioned  above  are  excluded.  Tlie  author  concludes  by  stating 
that  the  values  of  the  axial  relations  of  the  possible  primary  forms 
nmst  oscillate  between  certain  limits.  C.  A.  B. 

Hetaerolite.  A  New  Mineral.  By  G.  Moore  (Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1878,  210 — 211).— This  mineral  occurs  in  botryo'idal  radio-fibrous 
masses,  always  accompanying  (eraipoi)  chalkophanite  in  brown-iron 
ochre,  at  the  Passaic  zinc-mine,  Sterling  Hill,  N.  Jersey.  Hetaerolite 
is  black,  has  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  a  brownish-black  streak,  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  evolves  water  on  being'  heated  in  a  closed 
tube.  H.  =  5  .  Sp.  gr.  =  4"933.  Its  chemical  composition  corresponds 
"with  the  formula  ZnO.MnO.MuO2,  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  zinc- 
hausmannite.  The  chalkophanite  is  rhombohedral,  and  occurs  in 
druses  in  thin  laminas  or  vstalactitic  aggregates.  Colour  bluish-black. 
Lustre  metallic.  H.  =  2.  Sp.  gr.  3'907.  Its  chemical  composition 
corresponds  with  the  formula  2Mn02  +  (MnZn)O  +  2H2O. 

C.  A.   B. 

The  Origin  of  some  Ores  of  Copper.  By  C.  A.  Bueghardt 
(Ghem.  News,  37,  215). — Atacamite.  —  The  author  considers  this 
mineral  to  have  had  in  most  cases  an  aqueous  and  not  an  igneous 
origin,  owing  to  the  more  common  occurrence  of  globular  and  stalac- 
ti tic  atacamite ;  the  crusts  of  atacamite  in  volcanic  neigh  boui'hoods 
(arising  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  copper  com- 
pounds) being  comparatively  scarce  and  insignificant  in  quantity. 
Natural  atacamite  is  known  to  occur  in  three  states  of  h^-dration,  the 
chemical  composition  of  each  being  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

(1.)  Atacamite  from  Algodun  Bay,  Bulivla  (von  Bibra,  Jahresh.,  1858, 
740)— 

Cu.  CI.  O.  H2O. 

59-25  lG-11  12-51  12-13  =  10000, 

the  formula  corresponding  with  the  above  being  CU4O3CI2  +  3H2O. 
(2.)  Atacamite  from  Copiapo,  Chili  (Field,  Journ.  Chem.  iSoc.  [2],  3, 

J. t/O  )  — 

Cu.  CI.  O.  HiO. 

5t)-38  14-95  10-78  17-89  =  100-00. 

Formula  =  Cu.OoCh  +  9H,0  or  (Cu,0:iCl.>)2  +  9H2O. 

(3.)  Botallak  Atacamite  (a)  (Church,  Jowni.  Chem.  8oc.  [2],  3, 
212)— 

Cobija  Atacamite  (b)  (Berthier,  Ann.  des  Mines.  [3],  7,  542) — 


Cu. 

CI. 

0. 

H2O. 

(«•) 

52-90 

14-76 

10-49 

22-45  =  100-00 

{h.) 

53-26 

14-92 

9-37 

22-24  =  100-00 

Formula  =  CuACh,  +  GRJd. 

VOL.    XXXVI. 
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Field  (Phil.  Mag.  [4],  24,  1?62,  124)  prepared  an  apple-green 
atacamite,  corresponding  with  Berthier's  atacamite  from  Cobija,  by 
adding  a  solution  of  calcium  hypocblorite  to  an  excess  of  cupric  sul- 
phate. The  author  obtained  (in  addition  to  cuprite  and  chalcotrichite) 
very  small  quantities  of  a  green  substance  resembling  atacamite,  by 
heating  in  one  case  cuprous  chloride  crystals  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  160 — 180°;  in  another  case,  by 
heating  cuprous  oxide  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  a 
sealedtube  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  150 — 180°.  After  numerous 
experiments,  it  was  found  that  large  quantities  of  atacamite  were 
readily  formed  by  simply  covering  ciiprous  oxide  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  exposing  this  mixture  to  the  air.  The 
cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  the  sodium  chloride  solution,  forming  a 
very  concentrated  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  and  the  latter,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  rapidly  decomposes,  a  green  insoluble  substance 
separating  out.  This  substance  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  until 
its  weiglit  was  constant,  then  analysed,  and  found  to  have  the  follow- 
ing chemical  composition — 

Cu.  CI.  O.  H2O. 

56-25  14-29  10-95  18-51  =  lOO'OO, 

from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  agrees  closely  with  the  Copiapo 
atacamite.  The  first  stage  of  the  above  reaction  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  equation,  viz. :— SCuoCL  +  0,  =  CuCl,.3CuO  +  2CuCl2, 
the  cupric  oxychloride  thus  formed  becoming  eventually  hydrated. 

In  a  former  paper  (Froc.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  Manchester,  18,  27 — 36) 
t-he  author  expressed  an  opinion  that  most  of  the  ores  of  copper  are 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  cuprous  oxide ;  and  the  results 
detailed  above  seem  to  confirm  this  view,  more  especially  as  atacamite 
is  nearly  always  intimately  associated  with  cuprite,  chalcedony,  quartz, 
&c.,  occurring  in  diorite  and  syenite.  C  A.  B. 

Uranium  Pitchblende  from  Joachimsthal.  By  E.  Reichardt 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  130).— The  sp.  gr.  of  this  mineral  is  5-328;  the 
colour  brown-black  with  an  ochrey  coating ;  its  composition  is  as 
follows : — 

Si.  S.  AI0O3.        FeoO.,.         CaO.  MgO.         MnO.  Pb. 

3-680      0-788      0-313      4-161      0-499      0-034      0-180      3-888 

As.  Sb.  P2O3.  CuO.        ^UjOs.  Bi. 

0-261        0-068         0-072         0-578     /83-918        trace  =  98-440 

P^  E.  W.  P. 

Polydymite.  By  A.  Kenngott  (Jakrl.  f.  Min.,  1878,  183— 
185). — Laspeyres  described  this  new  mineral  (JoJirb.  f.  Min.,  1877, 
206),  stating  its  composition  to  be  as  follows,  viz. : — ■ 

Ni.  Co.  Fe.  S.  As.  Sb. 

53-508       0-606       3-844      40-270      1-041      0-508  =  99-777, 

the  formula  corresponding   with  this  analysis  being  NiS.Ni^Ss,  thus 
placing  the  mineral  in  the  same  class  as  musenite,   which  contains 
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both  Ni  and  Co.  The  small  amount  of  arsenic  and  antimony  present 
points  to  a  slight  intermixture  of  gersdorffite  and  ullmannite  with  the 
polydymite.  Further,  Laspeyres  was  of  opinion  that  the  nickel- 
iDismuth-glance  (saynite,  griinauite)  analysed  by  von  Kobell,  was  a 
mixture  of  polydymite  with  bismuthine,  galena,  and  chalcopyrites 
(copper- pyrites),  and  this  opinion  is  considered  by  Kenngott  to  be 
well  founded,  as  he  obtained  the  formnla  NiS.NioSs  on  dediacting  the 
several  percentages  of  bismuthine,  galena,  and  chalcopyrites  obtained 
by  calculation  from  von  Kobell's  analysis.  C.  A.  B. 

Yellow  Dolomite  from  Bleiberg.  By  V.  von  Zepharovich 
(Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  31-5). — This  dolomite  occurs  fine-grained  and 
massive,  with  a  sulphnr-yellow  to  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  often 
enclosing  yellowish- brown  zinc-blende.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  dolo- 
mite is  most  intense  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enclosed  zinc-blende, 
Small  drusy  cavities  occur  in  the  dolomite  containing  zinc-blende, 
which  are  filled  with  hemiraorphite  crystals,  accompanied  by  yellowish- 
white  calcire  rhombohedrons.  A  microscopical  examination  showed 
the  dolomite  to  be  homogeneous  (excluding  of  course  the  zinc-blende 
enclosures).  Sp.  gr.  — -  2-87.  An  analysis  showed  it  to  have  the 
following  composition,  viz. : — 

CaCOa.      MgCOj.     ZnCOa.     FeCOj.      ZnS.        CdS.         FeS..     SiO.. 
79-48       16-71       2-42      0-30       0-31       0-25       0-08     0-03  =  99-58. 

The  formnla  corresponding  nearly  with  the  above  is  4CaC0:j  + 
MgCOa.  The  yellow  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  cadmium 
sulphide.  C.  A.  B. 

A  Boron  Mineral  from  Chili.  By  E.  Reichardt  (Arch. 
Fharm.  [3],  13,  131). — In  the  Chili  saltpetre  beds,  together  with 
calcium  borate  and  boronatrocalcite,  a  mineral  is  found  in  powder 
having  the  composition — 

Water    18-107 

Sand  and  clay 15-056 

Silica 0-070 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina    ....  0840 

Lime 0-727 

Magnesium  chloride     1-109 

Sodium  chloride   3- 763 

Potassium  chloride 1-.310 

Calcium  sulphate 32-247 

Sodium  biborate 26-611 


99-840 

E.  W.  P. 

Deposits  of  Calcium  Phosphate  in  the  Vosges.  By  P.  Guyot 
(Uo)npt.  rend.,  87,  333).  At  Dambiain  and  Blevaincourt,  in  the 
Vosges,  are  found  kidney-shaped  masses  of  calcium  phosphate  from 
2  to  10  centimeters  in  dimeter.  A  .sample  from  Dambiain  yk-lded 
76-99  per  cent,  of  tribasic  phosphate  ;  one  from  Blevaincourt  77-74  per 
cent.  I^-  ^' 

c  2 
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New  Minerals  from  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut.    By  Gr.  J. 

Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana.  First  Paper  {Amei:  Jour.  Sci.  [3],  16,  33 — 
46). — These  minerals  were  found  in  a  vein  of  albitic  granite,  asso- 
ciated with  a  large  number  of  others  ;  six  new  species  were  identified. 
Those  described  in  the  following  paper  occur  associated  in  the  most 
intimate  manner,  altliough  distinct  crystals  can  be  obtained. 

Eosphorite  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals,  often  of  considerable  size, 
more  generally  massive.  Hardness  =  5.  Sp.  gr.  (mean)  =  3'134. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  subresinous ;  of  the  massive  mineral  often  greasy. 
Colour  of  the  crystals  pink,  yellow,  and  grey  ;  of  the  massive  mineral 
pale  pink,  greyish,  bluish-,  and  yellowish-white  and  white,  some- 
times greenish,  owing  to  admixture  of  dickinsonite.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  Streak  nearly  white.  Fracture  uneven  to  sub- 
conchoidal. 

The  crystals  are  prismatic  in  habit,  showing  but  one  terminated 
extremity,  and  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  The  surfaces  of 
the  crystals  are  often  covered  with  drusy  quartz  and  with  apatite ; 
the  prismatic  planes  almost  always,  and  the  pyramidal  planes  very 
often,  are  finely  stinated,  giving  rise  to  rounded  barrel-shaped  crystals. 
The  crystals  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  childrenite.  Observed 
planes  :  ooP  oo,  ooP  oo,  ooP,  ooP2,  P,  f  Pf ,  2P2.  Axial  ratio,  a  -.b  :  c 
(vert.)  =  1 : 1-28732  :  0-66299.  Angle,  P  :  P  (in  the  terminal  edges) 
=  61"  1'  54"  ;  P  :  P  (in  the  basal  edges)  =  46°  27'  45"  ;  ooP  :  ooP 
=  75°  36';    ooPoo  :  ooP  =  52°  12'  :   ooP  :  P  =  49°  55'. 

The  three  axes  of  elasticity  coincide  with  the  crystalline  axes ;  the 
optical  axes  lie  in  the  macrodiagonal  section  or  plane  of  cleavage. 
The  axial  angle  is  (approximately)  2B  =  54°  30'  (for  red  rays)  and 
60°  30'  (blue  rays).  The  dispersion  of  the  axes  is  strong  v^^p ;  the 
character  of  the  double  refraction  is  negative.  A  parallelopiped,  cut 
with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  three  crystalline  axes,  showed  a  distinct 
trichroism.     The  mean  composition  is  as  follows  : — 

P2O5.         ALO3.         FeO.        MnO.         CaO.      Na20.        H2O. 

31-05       22-19       7-40      23-51       0-54      0-33      15-60  =  100-62, 

corresponding  with  the  formula  R2Al2PiOio.4H20,  or  AI2P2O8-I-2H2RO2 
+  2Aq.  Eosphorite  differs  from  childrenite  in  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  manganese  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  iron.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  manganese,  childrenite  being  a 
phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron. 

In  a  closed  tube  eosphorite  decrepitates,  whitens,  gives  off  water, 
and  turns  black,  grey,  and  then  brown  with  metallic  lustre,  and 
becomes  magnetic.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  cracks  open,  colours  the 
flame  pale  green,  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  mass.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  the  ordinary  fluxes,  giving  iron  and  manganese  reac- 
tions.     It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Triploidite. — This  mineral  occurs  in  crystalline  aggregates,  which 
are  parallel-fibrous  to  columnar  or  divergent,  sometimes  confusedly 
fibrous  to  nearly  massive.  Occasionally  distinct  crystals  are  found 
imbedded  in  quartz,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
breaking  into  small  pieces ;  rarely  crystals  may  be  found  projecting 
into  cavities  in  the  massive  mineral. 
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The  hardness  of  triploidite  is  4"5 — 5°  ;  sp.  gr.  3'G97.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  greasy-adamantine ;  colour  yellowish-  to  reddish-brown ;  crystals 
topaz-  to  wine-yellow  and  sometimes  hyacinth-red.  Streak  nearly 
white;  transparent  to  translucent;  fracture  sub-concho'idal. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system  and  arc  homeomor- 
]ihous  with  wagnerite ;  they  are  much  striated  and  occasionally  exhibit 
false  planes.  Of  the  two  axes  of  elasticity  which  lie  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  one  nearly  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis,  the  other  is 
almost  normal  to  the  orthopinaco'id.  The  mean  chemical  composition 
is  as  follows  : — 

P2O5.  FeO.  MuO.  CaO.  H.p. 

32-11         14-88        48-45        0-33        4-08  =  99-85, 

leading  to  the  formula  R4P2O9.H0O,  or  RjPoOs.HoRO,,  where  R  = 
]Mn  :  Fe  =  3  :  1.  Triploidite  is  therefore  related  in  composition  to 
libethenite,  olivenite,  and  lazulite,  none  of  which,  however,  have 
similar  crystalline  forms.  In  crystalline  form  it  resembles  wagnerite, 
which  again  is  analogous  to  triplite  in  composition,  thus  showing  a 
relation  between  triplite  and  triploidite.  Observed  planes  :  OP, 
X  B  X,  cxP  CO,  ooP,  S  00,  2P2.  Axial  ratio,  a  :  b  :  c  (vert.)  = 
1  :  0-53846:  0-80367.  Angle,  OP  :  ooJ?  00  =  54^  48';  ooP  00  :  ooP 
=  60°  27';  ocPoo  :  OP  =  71°  46';  odP  :  xP  =  59°  6';  xPoo  :  OP 
=  71°  55'. 

In  a  closed  tube,  trijiloidite  gives  off  water,  turns  black,  and 
becomes  magnetic.  Fuses  quietly  in  the  naked  flame,  and  before  the 
blowpipe  in  the  forceps  colours  the  flame  green.  Dissolves  in  the 
fluxes,  giving  reactions  for  manganese  and  iron.  Soluble  in  acids. 
The  darkest  specimens  contain  the  most  iron.  C.  W.  W. 

Thaumasite,  a  ne-w  Mineral  Species.  By  Nobdenskiold 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  313). — This  substance,  obtained  from  a  mine  at 
Areskustan,  has  been  analysed  under  the  author's  direction,  with 
results  leading  to  the  formula  CaSi03.CaS04.CaC03  +  7H2O. 

R.  R. 

Some  Minerals  from  Laangban.  By  A.  E.  Nordenskiold 
(Jahrh.f.  Min.,  1878,  206 — 209). — Atojnte  {aioiro<!  =  unusual),  a  new 
mineral,  (Tystallises  in  predominating  regular  octohedrons,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  indications  of 
the  trapezohcdron  and  tctrakis-hexahedron.  Yellowish-brown  to  resin- 
brown,  resinous  lustre,  semi-transparent.  H.  =  5-6  to  6.  Sp.  gr. 
=  5-03.  On  heating  it  in  the  oxidising  flame  before  the  blowpipe, 
no  change  is  observable ;  it  gives  a  deposit  on  charcoal  and  leaves  an 
infusible  slag-like  residue  after  the  volatilisation  of  all  the  antimony  ; 
gives  a  faint  trace  of  Mn  on  treating  it  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potassium.  Soluble  in  microcosmic  salt  without  separation 
of  silica,  the  bead  being  yellow  when  hot  and  colourless  when  cold ; 
insoluble  in  acids.     Chemical  composition  as  follows,  viz. : — 

SbjOj.  CaO.  FeO.  MnO.         KjO.         NasO. 

72-61         17-85        2-79         1-53        0-86        4-40  =  100-04. 
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Formula  2RO.Sb205.  From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  atojiite 
resembles  very  closely  monimolite  and  romeite,  differing  however 
from  the  former  in  the  absence  of  lead  and  a  higher  amount  of 
antimonic  oxide,  and  from  the  latter  in  a  double  amount  of  bases,  the 
crystal  form,  and  the  different  state  of  oxidation  of  the  antimony  pre- 
sent. Atopite  occurs  mostly  disseminated  in  very  fine  veins  and 
deposits  of  hedyphane,  which  penetrates  rhodonite.  Monimolite  is 
found  at  Laangban  in  brown  crystals  and  grains  in  calcite-druses 
enclosed  in  rhodonite  and  tephroide. 

Elcdemite  (c/ic>//(os  :=  absent,  foreign),  a  new  mineral,  coarse-crys- 
talline, foliated,  monoaxial,  with  a  distinct  basal  cleavage.  Light 
yellow  with  a  greenish  tinge,  translucent  in  thin  splinters,  resinous 
lustre  on  broken  surfaces,  on  cleavage-planes  a  strong  vitreous  lustre. 
H.  =  2"5 — 3.  Sp.  gr.  7"14.  Brittle.  Decrepitates  in  a  closed  tube 
and  crumbles  to  powder,  a  yellow  fused  mass  separating  out  with  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sublimate  of  lead  chloride.  Heated  on  char- 
coal it  furnishes  a  lead-bead  and  a  deposit  of  lead  oxide  and  chloride. 
Arsenic  is  also  present.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  warm  hydro- 
chloric acid.  An  analysis  of  this  mineral  proved  it  to  have  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz. : — 

PbO.  Pb.  CI.  AS2O3. 

58-25        23-39        8-00        10-60  =  100-24. 

The  formula  corresponding  with  the  chemical  composition  is  5PbO 

As203,2PbCl2. 

Hydrocerussite. — Hydrated  carbonate  of  lead  surrounding  native 
lead.  White  by  transmitted  light ;  colourless,  quadratic  lamina?, 
having  a  very  distinct  foliation.  Decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube 
and  becomes  yellowish-brown.  Yields  a  lead-bead  on  charcoal.  Soluble 
in  acids  with  efflorescence.  Rather  soft.  The  author  considers  its 
composition  to  correspond  with  the  formula  2PbOC02,H,.0. 

Hyaloteliite  {va\o<i  =  glass,  and  Trj\eiv  =  melt,  fuse). — A  new 
mineral.  Occurs  in  coarse  crystalline  masses,  exhibiting  two  direc- 
tions of  foliation  which  intersect  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  90°. 
H.  =  5  to  5-5.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-8I.  Vitreous  to  resinous  lustre  ;  white 
to  pearl-grey  ;  semi-translucent ;  brittle  ;  fuses  easily  before  the  blow- 
pipe to  a  clear  colourless  bead,  which  becomes  black  on  heating  it  in 
the  reducing  flame  owing  to  the  reduction  of  lead.  Gives  the  reaction 
for  silica  with  microcosmic  salt,  and  a  lead-bead  on  reducing  a  por- 
tion of  the  mineral  with  sodium  carbonate,  also  a  yellow  deposit  when 
heated  alone  on  charcoal.  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.    An  incomplete  analysis  furnished  the  following  resiilts,  viz. :  — 

SiOj.  PbO.  BaO.  CaO.      Loss  on  ignition  ALOj,  K.O,  &c. 

39-62        25-30         20-66         7-00  0-82  ' 

Hyalotekite  is  accompanied  by  hedyphane  and  schefferite,  and  gener- 
ally resembles  a  greyish- white  felspar. 

Ganomolite  (rjiivw/na  =  lustre). — A  new  mineral.  Occurs  massive, 
accompanied  by  tephroite,  which  it  closely  resembles ;  in  fact,  it  is 
often   necessary   to   resort  to   the   blowpipe    in    order   to    distinguish 
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between  them.  Cleavage  indistinct.  Strongly  double  refractiuf, 
colourless,  white  to  greyisli-wliite,  strong  resinous  lustre,  translucent. 
H.  =  4.  Sp.  gr.  498.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  clear  bead, 
which  become  black  on  the  surface  in  the  reducing  flame.  Gives 
a  lead-bead  and  a  yellow  deposit.  Easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  siHca.  An  analysis  gave  the  following  results, 
viz.  : — 

SiOa.  PbO.  MnO.  CaO.         MgO.       AlkaUs  and  loss. 

34-55         34-89         20-01         4-89         3-G8  ISO. 

Jacohsite. — This  mineral  which  is  strongly  magnetic,  has  the  fol- 
lowing chemical  composition,  viz. : — ■ 

Insoluble 
FeaOj.      MnoOj.      MnO.        MgO.       CaO.        P^.Os.         Pb.       residue. 

58-39       6-96      2993       1-68       0-40       0-06       122       2-17  =  100-81. 

The  formula  corresponding  with  the  above  is  MnO(Feo03Mn.,03). 

d  A.  B. 
Magnetite  from  Monte  Mulatto,  South  Tyrol.  By  V.  von 
Zeph.\kovich  (Jahrh.  f.  Ji///.,  1878,  310). — The  crystals  clothe  drusy 
hollows  in  a  tier-like  mass  of  magnetite.  Their  size  is  sometimes  5  to 
8  m.m.  They  exhibit  the  combination  oc0.50|.  303.0.  Similar  forms 
Avere  observed  by  von  Kokscharow,  occurring  on  the  magnetite  of 
Achmatowsk,  and  by  Struve  on  the  Albanese  magnetite. 

C.  A.  B. 

The  Mirabilite  from  Aussee.  By  V.  vox  Zepharovich 
(Ja]irh.f'.  Mill.,  1;^78,  314). — Some  crystals  of  mirabilite  from  the  salt 
mines  of  Aussee  exhibited  the  following  forms  in  combination,  viz.  : — 
OP,  oc4?oo  ,  cclix  ,  -^-Px  ,  ^Poo  ,  i?oo  ,  Cx  ,  2-Bx  ,  ooP,  -P,  P,  ^P, 
—  ^P,  — 2P;  the  latter  two  forms  being  new  to  this  mineral.  The 
orthopinaco'id  generally  predominates,  whilst  the  faces  of  the  clino- 
diagonal  zone  occur  only  in  a  secondary  position.  Most  of  the  crystals 
(particularly  the  largest)  exhibit  an  unusual  "habit,"  on  account  of  an 
abnormal  vertical  development,  their  height  varying  from  7  to  10  cm., 
and  their  width  from  3  to  2-|  cm.,  and  they  are  generally  terminated 
by  OP  or  pyramids.  Short  tabular  crystals  through  ooPoo  are  com- 
paratively rare.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Sericite  Rocks  of  the  Taunus.  By  A.  Wicumanx  (Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1878,  264 — 275). — The  author  shows  plainly  that  the  con- 
clusions of  K.  A.  Lossen  (Zeits.  Deut.  Geol.  Ges.,  1867,  1877)  are  erro- 
neous. Judging  from  the  presence  of  a  certain  percentage  of  soda  in 
the  Taunus  rocks,  Loo.sen  endeavours  to  prove  albite  as  a  constituent ; 
but  a  microscopical  examination  of  these  rocks  proved  the  absence  of 
unsymmetrical  felspar.  Albite  is  observed  to  occur  only  in  bands  or 
streaks,  but  never  as  a  rock-constituent,  and  the  percentage  of  soda  is 
referable  to  a  sodium-aluminium  silicate,  which  constitutes  the  ground- 
mass  of  the  slatey-rocks  of  the  Taunus.  C.  A.  B. 

Examination  of  Lithia-Mica  from  Paris  (Maine),  Rozena, 
and  Zinn-wald.     By  F.  Bekwkrth  (Jahrh.  f.   Min.,    1878,   316). — 
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The  autlior  analysed  the  lithia-mica  from,  the  above  localities,  taking 
perfectly  pure  material  furnished  by  Tsehermak  for  the  purpose. 

A.  Lithia-mica,  from  Paris  (Maine)  ;  B.  Ditto  from  Rozena  ;  C.  Ditto 
from  Zinnwald. 


P-205. 

Fl. 

SiOs. 

Al,03. 

FeOg.        FeO. 

MnO. 

KoO. 

A... 

6-15 

50-39 

28-19 

—            — 

trace 

12-34 

B... 

*.      0-05 

7-88 

50-98 

27-80 

—         0-95 

trace 

10-78 

C... 

.      6-08 

7-94 

45-87 

22-50 

0-66      11-Gl 

Less  oxTRen 

1-75 

10-46 

Na.O. 

LijO. 

HoO. 

equivalent  to  fluorine. 

— 

5-08 

2-36 

=  103-51 

-     2-17     = 

101-34 

— 

5-88 

0-96 

=  104'38 

-     3-32     = 

101-06 

0-42 

8-28 

0-91 

=  105-48 

-     3-34     = 

10214 

Rubidium  and  cfesium  were  detected  by  the  spectroscope.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  the  three  lithia-micas  A,  B,  C,  were  2-8546,  2-834,  and  2-9715 
respectively.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Crystal-System  of  Potash  Mica.  By  M.  Bauer  (Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1878,  310). — The  author  determined  the  angle  which  the  plane 
of  the  axes  forms  with  the  basal  plane,  and  obtained  values  which 
coincide  with  those  obtained  by  Tsehermak.  The  results  were  as 
follows,  viz.  : — (1.)  Potash  mica  is  optically  monosymmetrical.  (2.) 
The  plane  of  the  optical  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
and  the  bisectrix  is  situated  in  the  latter.  (3.)  The  angle  formed  by 
the  apparent  bisectrix  with  the  basal  plane  =  87°  5',  that  formed  by  the 
apparent  bisectrix  with  the  normal  to  the  basal  plane  =  2°  55',  the  true 
angles  being  88°  18'  and  1°42'  respectively.  The  direction  of  the 
bisectrix  could  not  be  determined.  (4.)  The  angle  of  the  apparent 
optical  axes  is  64°  14',  the  angle  of  the  ^r^eaxes  being  40°  21',  (5.)  The 
apparent  angle  formed  by  the  optical  axes  with  the  normal  to  the  basal 
plane  =  32°  14',  the  trite  angle  being  20°  15'.  C.  A.  B. 

Occurrence  of  Disthene  in  Central  Africa.  By  T.  Liebisch 
(Jahrh.  f.  Mm.,  1878,  313—314). — Disthene  is  found  in  the  mica-slate 
of  the  Baginse  Mountains,  in  East  Niam-Niam-Land,  enclosed  in  quartz 
crystals,  and  accompanied  by  biotite  and  muscovite.  The  disthene 
crystals  are  asparagus-green  in  colour.  There  are  numerous  biotite 
laminae  interpolated  in  the  disthene  crystals,  parallel  to  the  face  ooP  oo. 
The  forms  observed  were  ooP  56,  ooPoo  ,  ocP',  oo'P,  oo  P'2  ;  the  terminal 
plane  was  not  observed.  Some  of  the  crystals  were  twins,  according 
to  the  law  "  the  twin  axis  the  normal  to  the  macropinacoid." 

C.  A.  B. 

Duporthite,  a  Ne-w  Asbestiform  Mineral.  By  J.  Collins 
(Min.  Mag.,  7,  226). — This  mineral  occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  filling 
clefts  in  serpentine.  H.  =  2  ;  sp.  gr.  =  2-78.  Greenish  to  brownish- 
grey  ;  silky  lustre  ;  flexible  ;  heated  in  a  matrass,  it  evolves  water ;  and 
fine  fibres  fuse  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  glass.  Insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.    An  analysis  furnished  the  following  results,  viz.  : — 
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SiOj.        Al^Oj.      FoO.        !HuO.       faO.      XaoO.     11,0.  Hygroscopic  ILO. 
49-21      27 -Jo     &20      1114     0-39     049      390  0G8     =99-27. 

Consiik-ring  part  of  the  water  to  bo  water  of  constitution,  the  formula 
derived  fi-oin  the  analysis  is  3(Al,03SiO,)o( jMgiFeiH,)0  +  8i(),. 
The  minenil  iipproaihes  nearest  to  the  necjlite  of  Dana.  Tlie  author 
named  it  from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  viz.,  Daporth,  near 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Stone  of  the  "Julius  Column,"  the  Lavez  Rock  in 
the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  Sericite-gneiss  in  the  Biin- 
dener  Alps.  By  C.  W.  GUmbkl  (Jahrh.f.  Min.,  1878,  296—300).— 
The  Julius  Column,  which  dates  from  the  tirae  of  the  Romans,  is 
remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its  colour  and  the  total  absence  of  any 
signs  of  weathering.  The  author  examined  chemically  and  micro- 
scopically some  small  fragments  which  had  probably  been  detached 
from  the  column  by  the  action  of  frost.  The  stone  is  rather  soft, 
greasy  to  the  touch,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  a  scaly  granular  struc- 
ture, which  latter  peculiarity  arises  from  the  occurrence  of  thin, 
cleavable,  elastic  lamina)  in  isolated  groups.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  rock  is  a  "  potstone."  A  considerable  amount  of  the  rock  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluble  portion  consisting  of  an  impure 
magncsite  (containing  calcium  and  iron  carbonates),  and  a  mag- 
nesium mineral  which  plays  the  part  of  a  cement  in  the  rock.  An 
analysis  gave  the  following  results:  — 

SiO;  AI2O3.  FeoOj.  Cr^Oa.     MjrO.  CaO. 

Complete  analy. sis 40312  210.5  10134  trace    3G1G1  0-2^)1 

Portion  soluble  in  H CI  . .    2.5-15  2-09  14-90  „       44-59  — 

Portion  insoluble  in  HCl    5796  190       580  „       30-85  114 

KjO.     Xa.jO.  CaCOj.  MgCOj.  JI.O. 

Complete  analysis 0-050  0-920  1-500  4-300  1-202  =  100-935 

Portion  soluble  in  HCl  . .       —        —      3  36     7-48     2-09  =     9966 

Portion  insoluble  in  HCl     0-67     221        -       —       —  =   10053 

The  iron  was  mostly  present  as  ferrous  oxide ;  there  were  also 
traces  of  titanic  acid  present.  On  examining  the  above  results,  it 
would  appear  that  a  serpentine-like  mineral  must  be  present  in  the 
rock,  as  the  amount  of  silica  in  the  portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  magnesia.  Mag- 
netic iron  was  also  ascertained  to  be  present  in  the  powdered  rock. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  the  acid  was  principally  talc,  intermingled 
in  varying  amounts  with  chlorite,  tremolite,  and  a  sodium-felspar.  A 
slight  trace  of  chromium  also  points  to  the  presence  of  chromite. 
The  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  rock  supported 
the  conclusions  di*awn  from  the  chemical  analysis,  as  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  (1)  fine-tibrous,  green  ])ortions  of  varying  intensity  of 
colour;  (2)  of  broad  indented  noii- fibrous  portions.  Some  of  the 
fibrous  portions  exhibited  distinct  dichroism,  and  were  probably 
chlorite  and  tremolite,  whilst  some  small,  non-Hbrous,  colourless  por- 
tions exhibited  in  polarised  liglit  the  peculiar  retldish  shimmer  which 
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claaracterises  the  carbonates.  Some  colourless  portions  full  of  parallel 
rifts  were  also  observed,  pointing  to  tbe  presence  of  talc.  Between 
the  fibres,  and  often  on  the  edges  of  the  colourless  laminje,  a  powder 
having  a  metallic  lustre  was  observed,  which  was  no  doubt  magnetite. 
There  were  also  here  and  there  isolated,  roundish-brown  granules 
(putzen),  which  externally  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  "  ground- 
mass  "  surrounding  them,  but  towards  their  interior  exhibit  the  reti- 
culation characteristic  of  serjientine,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  granules  were  orginally  olivine.  On  examining  a  thin  section 
after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  found  to  contain  isolated 
cavities,  thus  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  carbonate  portions.  On 
treating  a  section  with  caustic  potash  (after  the  hydrochloric  acid 
treatment),  it  disintegrates  into  a  mass  of  greenish  needles  and 
lamina.  From  the  above  examination,  the  aiithor  considers  the  rock 
to  be  held  together  by  a  decomposible  substance,  such  as  serpentine, 
brucite,  and  a  chloritic  mineral. 

Potstone  of  Chiavenna. — For  comparison  with  the  rock  just  described, 
sections  were  prepared  of  the  Chiavenna  potstone.  This  rock  re- 
sembles closely  that  of  the  Julius  Column,  but  the  brown,  roundish 
granules  are  commoner,  and  consist  on  their  external  surface  of  a 
homogeneous  fibrous  mass,  whilst  the  central  portion  consists  of  a 
cloudy,  dark-coloured  substance,  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  very 
fine  black  dust,  and  dark  needles  running  in  all  directions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  from  whence  the  Romans  obtained  the  stone  of 
the  Julius  Colamn,  the  author  examined  some  specimens  closely  re- 
sembling it,  which  he  found  in  numerous  quarries  at  Pontresina  in 
the   Upper  Engadine.     An  analysis  furnished  the  following  results, 


SiO..    AlsOg.  FeoOs.  Cr.O.T  MnO.    CaO.     MgO. 


Complete  analysis 

Portion  soluble  in  IlCl  . 
Portion  insoluble  in  HCl 
Potstone     of     Chiavenna 

(Delesse) 3G-57 


35-90 

0-89 

11-30 

0-23   trace    0-67 

24-14 

28-77 

trace 

11-82 

0-25      —     trace 

21-67 

54-80 

1-50 

7-52 

trace     —      2-33 

30-50 

5-85 


—     1-44    35-39 


KoO.  NaoO.  FeCOg.  CaCOs.  MgCOg.  HgO. 

Complete  analysis 0-23  109     1-20     2-30      17-85  6-10  =  101-68 

Portion  soluble  in  HCl  .   —     —      1-/0    3-23      25-07  8-42  =  100-91 

Portion  insoluble  in  HCl  0-80  3-78      —       —          —  —=101-23 


Potstone    of    Chiavenna 
(Delesse) 


14-03 


4-97=100-00 


The  excess  in  the  complete  analysis  and  the  portion  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  due  to  the  iron  being  determined  as  ferric  oxide, 
whereas  it  exists  in  the  rock  mostly  in  the  ferrous  state.  The  Pon- 
tresina rock  contains  a  larger  amount  of  carbonates  than  the  rock  of 
the  Julius  Column,  but  leaving  this  out,  there  is  a  very  close  analogy 
between  them,  and  the  Chiavenna  rock  belongs  also  to  the  same  group. 
A  microscopical  examination  proved  the  identity  of  the  rock  of  the 
Julius    Column    with  that    of    Pontresina:     hence   it  may    be    safely 
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inferred  that  the  Konmns  used  llic  latter  rock  for  the  erection  of  the 
column.  C.  A.  13. 

The  Granite-porphyry  of  Beucha,  near  Leipzig.  By  E. 
Kalkowsky  {Jttlirlt.  /.  Mill.,  lb7S,  270 — 280). — Zirkei  was  the  fir.'^t 
to  make  the  important  di.seovery  that  tlie  granite-porphyry  from 
lUniclia  contained  "glass-enclosures"  (Micros.  Bcsch.  d.  Min.  ^-  Ge^L, 
Leipzig,  1873). — This  was  afterwards  contirmed  by  Rosenbusch 
{Micrus.  rin/s.,  1877,  Bd.  II,  8).  Zirkei  describes  the  granite-porphyry 
Irom  Beucha  and  Altenberg  thus: — "It  is  an  aggregate  of  crystalline 
minerals,  amongst  which  quartz  predominates  over  felspar.  Tlie 
microscopical  quartz  of  the  ground-mass  is  nearly  always  in  sharply 
defined  crystals,  which  yield  rhombic  or  hexagonal  sections.  These 
crystals  are  so  intimately  intergrown  with  each  other  and  the  rcc- 
tjuigular  cloudy  orthocla.se  crystals,  that  no  microfelsitic  sul)st;ince 
intervenes  between  them.  The  larger  quartz-crystals  are  charac- 
terised further  by  numerous  fine  "  gla.ss-enclosures,"  often  of  a  dihe.v- 
ahedral  form,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  rock  is  of  a  crys- 
talline constitution  throughout,  and  such  enclosures  are  peculiar  to 
rocks  in  which  a  portion  of  the  magma  is  amorphous.  There  are  also 
movable  liquid  globules  observed  occa.sionally  in  the  quartz,  and  the 
clear  parts  of  the  orthoclase  crystals  contain  numerous  rectangular 
*'  glass-enclosures,"  the  latter  occurrence  being  extremely  rare  in 
quartz-porphyry,  but  common  in  granite.  The  rock  contains  also 
hornblende  and  chlorite,  the  latter  mineral  being  in  all  probability  a 
secondary  product  of  the  decompo.sition  of  the  former. 

Baranowski  considered  the  green  substances  of  this  rock  to  be 
augite,  and  not  hornblende;  and  allowing  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion, the  granite-porphyry  of  Beucha  is  most  closely  related  to  the 
augitic  felKite-j)orj)hyiy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig  described  by 
Kaikowsky  {Zcits.  lJnut.  Geul.  Gex.,  26,  1874).  Augite-fel.site-por- 
j)liyry  is  a  coal-black  to  grey  rock,  having  a  true  I'elsite  porpliyry 
habit,  with  ])orphyritic  quartz,  felspar,  and  small  black  augite  crystals. 
The  dark  colour  is  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  magnetic  and  titanic 
iron.  Biotite  constantly  accompanies  the  augite,  and  apatite  and  iroti- 
pyrites  are  accessory  constituents;  the  ground-mass  is  perfectly 
granular,  the  grains  diminishing  sometimes  to  a  scarcely  recognisable 
size.  The  acid-rocks  of  this  series  "  weather  "  easily,  the  felspar  b^-- 
coming  more  cloutled  and  the  augite  fibrous.  The  granite-porphyry 
of  Beucha  (and  the  almost  identical  granite-porphyry  of  the  banks  of 
the  Mulden  from  Trebsen  to  Wurzen)  is  connected  in  a  threefold 
manner  with  the  above-mentioned  augite-felsite-porphyry,  viz.: — 
(1.)  Its  geological  occurrence  in  the  immediate  neighbcjurhood  of  the 
augite-felsite-porphyry.  (2.)  The  granite-porphyry  of  Beucha  is 
mcjhtly  of  a  reddish  tint,  owing  to  the  j)resence  of  reddish  orthoclase, 
but  there  are  also  many  degrees  of  colour  observed,  viz.,  from  light- 
red  to  dark-red,  violet,  grey-violet,  blackish-grey,  greyish-black  to 
black.  The  porphyritic  habit  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  hirge 
red-orthocla.se  crystals  and  white  plagioclase  ;  whilst  the  large  poi- 
phyritic  quartz-crystal«  disappear  entirely.  On  the  northern  j)eri)en- 
Uicular    wall  of  the    quarry,    the    greyish-black    variety   occurs,   con- 
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taining  large  colourless  felspar  crystals,  which,  variety  is  scarcely  dis-' 
tinguishable  from  the  true  augite-felsite-porphyry.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  final  member  of  a  series  of  these  rocks  distin- 
guishable by  colour  alone  (more  compact  varieties  being  pure  black), 
and  it  gradually  passes  into  the  rock  containing  numerous  red  ortho- 
clase  crystals.  (3.)  The  third  bond  of  union  between  the  two  rocks 
is  that  augite  is  common  to  both.  Fresh  strongly  pleochroitic  augite 
was  found  by  the  author  in  two  preparations  only,  it  being  generally 
fibrous,  as  in  augite-felsite-porphyry.  All  specimens  exhibiting  a  red- 
dish tinge  contained  no  fresh  augite,  but  pseudomorphs  of  chlorite, 
quartz,  and  a  mineral  resembling  epidote.  No  hornblende  could  be 
detected.  The  secondary  quartz  in  the  centre  of  the  pseudomorphs 
is  penetrated  by  a  mass  of  pores,  badly  formed  and  sometimes  radi- 
ating. Small  druses  in  the  chlorite  contain  a  light-yellow  columnar 
mineral,  which  may  be  epidote.  All  the  quartzes  contain  fluid  enclo- 
sures, but  not  in  any  great  number.  The  large  porphyritic  quartz 
crystals  contain  numerous  glass  enclosures ;  one  crystal  O'l  mm.  in 
diameter  contained  five  glass  enclosures,  whilst  another  crystal  con- 
tained a  glass  enclosure  which  was  ^  to  |  of  its  own  bulk.  The  ortho- 
clase  crystals  owe  their  colour  to  hyd rated  ferric  oxide,  which  has 
separated  out.  All  the  plagioclases  exhibit  a  polysynthetical  twin- 
formation.  Zirkel  observed  that  orthoclase  does  not  decompose  regu- 
larly, but  that  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal  a  pellucid  adular-like  kernel 
remains,  surrounded  by  clouded  orthoclase.  The  author  found  that 
all  poriihyritic  orthoclase  exhibits  a  perthite-like  intergrowth  of  mono- 
symmetrical  orthoclase,  with  a  polysynthetically  twinned  plagioclase, 
most  probably  albite.  Further,  he  observed  that  the  orthoclase  sub- 
stance undergoes  most  readily  a  molecular  change  where  the  small 
albite  crystals  occur,  the  adular-like  portions  being  completely  free 
from  interpolated  asymmetrical  felspars.  From  the  above  it  appears 
that  an  interpolation  of  unsymmetrical  felspars  in  orthoclase-crystals 
causes  them  to  be  more  susceptible  to  atmospheric  action.  Most  of 
the  porphyritic  felspar-crystals  are  well  and  sharply  defined,  and  those 
having  a  roundish  form  are  often  surrounded  by  a  row  of  small  quartz 
crystals,  attached  to  each  other  like  pearls  in  a  necklace.  The  acces- 
sory minerals  of  the  Beucha  granite-porphyry  are  biotite,  magnetite, 
•  titanic  iron,  apatite,  and  garnet.  Biotite  was  most  common  in  the 
greyish-black  variety,  being  rare  in  the  reddish  variety.  The  apatite 
occurs  generally  in  the  chlorite-pseudomorphs,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
the  ground-mass  between  the  quartz  and  felspar.  Hed  garnet  occurs 
seldom,  and  in  small  grains.  The  ground-mass  of  the  Beucha  granite- 
porphyry  is  a  crystalline  granular  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
with  secondary  chlorite,  oxides  of  iron,  and  some  apatite,  but  not  a 
trace  of  microfelsitic  substance  was  detected  on  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  diameters  of  the  quartz  and  felspar 
crystals  of  the  ground-mass  are  about  the  same,  viz.,  from  0"07  to 
O'lO  mm.  The  author  concludes  from  his  own  observations,  and  those  of 
other  mineralogists,  that  the  augite-granite-porphyry  of  Beucha  must 
henceforth  be  classed  geologically  with  the  felsite-porphyries,  and  not 
with  the  granites.  C.  A.  B. 
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Mineralogical-petrographical  Notes  on  the  Granite-porphyry 
of  Lower  Silesia.  By  T.  Likhiscu  {Jnlnh.  f.  Min.,  I87b,  311 — 
;')l;i). — Thf  j_'-i;iiiiti'-p()r|»hyry  of  the  Kit'seni^ebirf^o  is  composed  of 
the  fi)ll()\vint,'  luiiiorals  :  quartz,  orthochise,  plairioclase,  biotite,  potash- 
mica,  lioriibleiRle,  augite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  orthitc.  Tlie  ijuartz 
occurs  ill  well  developed,  mostly  ])yramidal  crystals  (occasionally  ex- 
hibiting narrow  jirism-faces),  with  rounded  edges,  and  often  enclosing 
movable  globules  of  liquid,  but  no  microlites.  The  orthoclase  crystals 
often  occur  colourless  and  transparent,  exhibiting  an  adular-like 
shimmer.  They  are  occasionally  colourless  in  the  interior  only,  Avhilst 
externally  they  have  a  reddish  colour.  Some  of  them  are  white,  Avith 
a  zonal  structure.  The  crystalline  form  varies  in  diiierent  localities  ; 
one  form  observed  on  orthoclase  crystals  from  Hermsdorf  was  oc  P. 
OP.'i-P  X.  Twins  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law  are  very  common.  The 
size  of  these  crystals  varies  from  a  few  millimeters  to  several  centi- 
meters in  the  direction  of  the  axis  c.  Enclosures  of  biotite  and  quartz 
crystals  are  ver}'  common  in  the  orthoclase  crystals,  although  many  of 
the  colourless  crystals  are  almost  homogeneous.  The  orthoclase  of  the 
granite-porphyry  of  the  Altarstein  (the  southernmost  rock  of  the 
(irabersteine)  is  penetrated  by  peithitic  plagioclasc,  that  between 
Kirche,  Wang,  and  Briickenberg  being  enclo.sed  by  plagioclasc.  In- 
terpolations of  isolated  plagioclase  crystals  are  often  observed  in  the 
orthoclase  of  the  Kiesengebirge  granites,  occurring  parallel  Avith  the 
second  cleavage  plane  of  both  felspars.  In  some  localities,  a  consider- 
able decomposition  of  the  orthoclase  is  observable,  the  product  being 
jfTeenish  or  yellowish  mica.  The  plagioclase  crystals  vary  i'rom  1  mm. 
to  3  cm.  in  size,  and  are  generally  white  or  yellowish,  seldom  red. 
Double  twins  occur  at  Hermsdorf  and  other  localities,  the  twin  axis 
being  "  the  normal  to  the  brachypinacoid  "  for  the  twin,  and  the  twin 
axis  being  "the  normal  to  the  vertical  axis  in  the  bracliydiagonal "  for 
the  double  twin.  The  plagioclase  of  the  granite-porphyry  from  the 
quarry  between  Erdmannsdorf  and  Stonsdorf  exhibits  a  zonal  struc- 
ture. The  plagioclase  "  weathers "  much  more  easily  than  the 
orthoclase,  the  product  being  a  light-coloured  mica.  Sometimes  a 
greenish  mica  occurs  in  radiating  divergent  sheaves,  which  exhibit  in 
polarised  light  a  black  "  intcrference-cro.s.s,"  and  al.so  occasionally  a 
reddish-brown  substance  reseudjling  pyknotrope.  Numerous  veins  of 
quartz  penetrate  the  granite-porphyry  at  all  localities.  The  biotite 
occurs  in  well-deHncd  tabular  or  prismatic  crystals  of  a  greenish-black 
or  black  colour,  and  exhibiting  in  section  a  distinct  hexagonal  outline. 
Sections  made  parallel  to  the  axis  C  are  transparent  and  of  a  green 
colour  on  their  edges,  whilst  internally  the  colour  is  brown,  and  some 
sections  exhibit  alternately  green  ami  brown  transparent  lamiua>. 
Hornblende  occurs  but  sjtaringly  as  a  ccmstituent  of  the  graiiite- 
porphyr^',  the  principal  locality  being  westward  between  Erdmannsdorf 
and  Stonsdorf.  At  Erdmannsdorf  greenish. black  augite  occurs  as  an 
accessory  constituent,  and  at  the  same  place  and  at  Lomnitz  orthite 
occurs  as  an  accessory  constituent  in  acicular  crystals  i  to  1  cm.  in 
length,  with  an  orthodiagonal  dcvelojiment.  The  ground-mass  of  all 
the  Kiesengebirge  granite-porphyries  is  massive,  and  seldom  pre- 
ponderates over  the  crystalli.sed  rock-constituents.   It  is  grey  to  reddish- 
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brown  in  colour,  except  in  the  "  salbands,"  wlien  it  is  black.  Quartz, 
ortlioclase,  plagioclase,  mica,  &c.,  constitute  the  ,o:roTincl-mass,  which 
is  microcrystalline  and  coarse-grained.  The  so-called  "  pseudosphaero- 
lites"  of  Rosenbusch  occur  in  great  beauty,  0-2  to  0-4.  mm.  in 
diameter,  in  a  vein  between  Erdmannsdorf  and  Stonsdorf,  and  in  the 
granite-porphyry  of  Buschvorwerk.  The  difference  between  the  con- 
stitution of  a  rock  from  the  middle  of  a  vein  and  from  a  salband  is 
very  marked  in  a  granite-porphyry  vein  in  a  quarry  between  Erd- 
mannsdorf and  Stonsdoi-f.  The  granite-porphyry  from  the  centre  of 
the  vein  contains  in  the  grey  ground-mass  large  white  and  greenish- 
white  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  crystals,  grey  quartz  crystals,  and 
greenish-black  biotite.  These  crystals  diminish  in  size  as  their  dis- 
tance from  the  centi-e  of  the  vein  increases.  The  salband  rock  con- 
tains in  the  massive  blackish  ground-mass  only  very  small  orthoclase, 
plagioclase,  quartz,  and  black  biotite  crystals.  The  orthoclase  and 
^ilao-ioclase  crystals,  however,  were  penetrated  by  innumerable  small 
inotite  laminae,  and  between  the  latter  was  a  double  refracting  crypto- 
crystalline  mineral,  which  could  not  further  be  studied.  On  account 
of  the  band-like  arrangement  of  the  felspar  and  biotite  crystals  of  the 
ground-mass  around  the  isolated  crystalline  constituents  of  the  rock, 
the  author  considers  that  a  fluid  structure  is  indicated. 

C.  A.  B. 

Occurrence  of  Dioptase  on  Chrysocolla,  from  Peru.  By 
C.  A.  BuRGHARDT  (Chem.  New-'^,  37,  223). — The  author  examined 
some  specimens  received  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchings,  of  Birkenhead, 
which  the  latter  thought  to  contain  dioptase.  The  exact  locality  of 
the  mine  is  unknown,  but  the  chrysocolla  was  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Pisco,  Pern.  The  specimens  examined  exhibited  certain  cavities 
here  and  there,  which  appeared  to  have  been. eaten  out  of  the  mass 
by  the  action  of  some  powerful  solvent.  These  cavities  were  divided 
into  numerous  cells  by  the  intersection  of  thin  portions  of  chrysocolla 
substance,  and  upon  these  partition  walls  were  attached  particularly 
fine  .sheaves  and  bundles  of  emerald-green  transparent  crystals.  These 
*  crystals  were  so  extremely  small  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
accurate  measurements,  but  the  forms  characteristic  of  dioptase,  viz., 
00  P2,  — 2R,  were  well  defined.  No  other  forms  were  observed. 
Sometimes  numerous  fine  acicular  sub-individuals  growing  parallel 
to  each  other  built  up  a  large  individual.  Carefully  picked  crystals 
gave  all  the  blowpipe  reactions  for  dioptase.  The  dioptase  crystals 
were  associated  with  colourless  quartz  crystals,  the  forms  +E,.  — R. 
on  the  latter  being  in  equilibrium.  This  is  the  first  instance  observed 
of  the  occurrence  of  dioptase  in  Peru.  Maskelyne  (Chem.  News,  24, 
99)  mentions  some  specimens  of  dioptase  in  the  British  ^luseum,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Rosario  Mine,  Chili,  another 
(associated  with  qiTai-tz  and  eisenkie.sel)  fi'om  the  Mina  del  Limbo  del 
Salado,  Copiapo,  Chili.  Only  one  of  these  specimens  is  associated  with 
chrvsocolla.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  dioptase  described 
above  has  been  formed  froni  the  chrysocolla  by  the  action  of  water. 
Very  tine  botryo'idal  malachite  occurs  associated  sometimes  with 
chrysocolla  and  cuprite,  in  the  sanie  locality  in  Peru.  C.  A.  B. 
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On  Unghwarite,  Nontronite,  Gramenite,  &c.     T5v  A.  Kkw- 

f;nTT  {.hihrb.  f.  Mill.,  LS78,  180— 18->).— A.  Scrauf  (./<ihrh.  /.  Mhi., 
1^77,  2-'>tj)  prave  the  results  of  two  analyses  of  ohloropd  from  Mur,'ran, 
Rohemia,  which  he  found  to  agree  with  an  analysis  of  vontmnlti'  by 
IJerthier;  therefore  nontronite  was  a  variety  of  ehloropal.  Kenncroft 
objects  stronjjly  to  the  name  ehloropal,  as  the  minerals  incliideil  in  tin? 
so-called  "  chloropal-group  "  of  Dana  (including  unghwarite,  nontro- 
nite, pinguite,  lx)le,  and  gramenite)  are  not  true  opals.  Schrauf's 
analyses  furnished  the  following,  viz.  : — 

FeoOj.     Al.Oj.     CaO.     MgO.     Alkalis.      SiO..  H.O. 

1.  27-o0    4-16     2-97     1-77     traces    43-98   (by  diff.)  19-62  =  100-00 

2.  28-91     3-19     3-35     284       —        4243  (direct)     1832  =    99-.53 

If  the  alumina  be  considered  a  vicarious  constituent,  replacing  ferric 
oxide,  and  the  magnesia  a  vicarious  constituent  replacing  calcium 
oxide,  and  both  calculated  into  the  corresponding  amounts  of  ferric 
oxide  and  calcium  oxide,  also  if  the  resulting  percentages  are  then 
calculated  (the  percentage  of  ferric  oxide  in  each  analysis  being  made 
identical),  the  composition  of  the  mineral  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


FejOj. 

CaO. 

SiOj. 

HoO. 

1. 

32-00 

5-13 

41-44 

18-o0  =  97-07 

2. 

32-00 

6-93 

40-57 

17-31  =  96-81 

From  the.se  calculated  percentages  it  is  evident  that  the  relative 
proportion.s  are  nearly  lOHoO,  IRO,  2Fe20;i,  7SiOo.  Schrauf  assigned 
to  the  mineral  the  formula  Ca-.^MgoAloFeuSiosOM  -f  40H,0.  The 
author  points  out  that  it  would  probably  have  been  more  correct  had 
Schrauf  named  the  mineral  from  Mugrau,  noutrnnifr.  If  Berthier's 
analysis  of  nontronite  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  above,  results 
are  obtained  which  agree  closely  with  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
percentajres  of  the  RO  metiils.  These  differences  are  observed  in  the 
other  allied  minenils,  whence  the  author  concludes  that  unghwarite, 
nontronite,  gramenite,  pinguite,  <fec.,  are  only  impure  varieties  of  a 
mineral  species  which  is  es.sentially  a  hydrated  feiric  silicate,  who.so 
true  composition  yet  requires  to  be  ascertained.  C.  A.  B. 

Mineralogical  Notices.  By  S.  R.  Paijkim,  (JnJnh.  /.  .U/»., 
1m7^<,  2u'J — 21<»^. —  l']urni!iit'\  a  Nnv  Miiurul  from  Ihfi'iij. — This 
mineral  is  found  upon  one  of  the  small  islands  in  Brevigsfjord.  Crys- 
tal system,  probably  rhombic.  8p.  gr.  (at  15°  C.)  =  439.  If.  =  4-5 
to  5.  lilackish-hrown,  streak  brown,  uneven  fracture,  fuses  before 
the  blowpij>e  on  the  edges  and  bernnics  lighter  in  colour.  Bonix  bead 
in  the  oxidising  flame  yellow,  in  the  reducing  flame  vif>let.  Micnicos- 
mic  salt  dissolves  it,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica.  Partially  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  completely  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid.     Chemical  composition  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
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SiOo.      TiOo.     SnO..(?)     ZrOo.     MnOj.     ThO.,.      CeO..     Ce.Oa.     LaoOgDioOs. 
16-20     1-27      1-15       0-60      2-34     35-96     5-48     613  2-42 

Y2O,.       Er.,03.       FeoOs.       Al.Oa.       CaO.       MgO.       KoO.       Na.O.        H2O. 
4-33       1-62       4-25        1-77       4-00      0-95      0-11      2-48        9-15 

rormula  corresponding  witli  the  above  (fR02  +  -^RaOs  +  5RO) 
SiOo  +  2H2O.  The  author  considers  it  probable  that  eucrasite  is 
identical  with  the  pol^'crase  (thorite)  from  Brevig,  of  Scheerer  and 
Breithaupt,  and  with  the  polymignite  of  Moller. 

Picrotephroite  from  Laanghan  is  a  light  red  mineral,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  tephroite  in  which  the  manganese  has  been  replaced  by 
magnesium.     Its  chemical  composition  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

SiO.-..  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.       Loss  on  ignition. 

33-70        51-19        0-95         12-17  0-44  =  98-45. 

Manganous  Serpentine  from  Laanghan. — Colour  and  streak  brown ; 
uneven  fracture  ;  brittle.  Decrepitates  before  the  blowpipe,  and  is 
scarcely  fusible  even  in  fine  splinters.  Dull  on  broken  surfaces; 
vitreous  lustre.  Is  found  pseudomoi-pbous.  Chemical  composition  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

SiOo.         PbO(?).         FeoOs.         FeO.         MnO.         AUOg.         CaO.         MgO. 
42-40        0-30  7-51         1-84       7-77         0-90        2-80      24-60 

KjO-  NaoO.  PoOo-  Loss  on  ignition. 

0-04  0-47        trace.  10-000         =  98-63. 

Formula  corresponding  with  the  above  =  4Il0.3Si02  +  2HoO. 

C.  A.  B. 

Homilite.  By  Descloizeaux  and  Damour  (Jahrb.  f.  Miii.,  1878, 
204 — 205). — This  mineral  (described  by  Paijkull,  Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1877,  536)  is  found  at  Stocko,  near  Brevig,  accompanied  by  melino- 
phane  and  erdmannite.  Descloizeaux  found  that  the  mineral  crystal- 
lises in  the  monosymmetrical  system,  and  exhibits  a  certain  similarity 
to  the  forms  observed  on  datolite  and  gadolinite,  the  crystals  being 
generally  developed  irregularly.  Inclination  of  cliuoaxis  to  the  ver- 
tical axis  =  90°  39'.  The  following  forms  predominate,  viz.,  ooP, 
•|2  00,  OP,  00  P  00,  5  00,  —P.  Cleavage  not  apparent.  H.  =  4-5  to  5. 
Sp.  gr.  =  3-34.  Black  vitreous  lustre  ;  transparent  in  thin  fragments ; 
grey  streak.  Horizontal  dispersion  v^p.  Some  crystals  contain  a 
green  double-refracting  dichromatic  kernel,  the  outer  rind  or  shell 
being  yellowish  and  refracting  light  simply.  Homilite  evolves  water 
on  being  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  fuses  easily  to  a  black  glass,  and 
dissolves  in  acid  with  gelatinisation.  An  analysis  by  Damour  showed 
it  to  have  the  following  composition,  viz.  : — 


SiOj. 
33-00 

BO3. 
15-21 

FeO. 

18-18 

MnO. 

0-74 

Oxides  of  Ce, 
CaO.     La,  and  Di. 

27-00        2-56 

Na.,0. 
l-5l 

H.O. 

2-30  =  100-00. 
C.  A.  B. 
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Daubr^elite,  the  New  Meteoric  Mineral.  T3y  J.  L.  Smith 
(Co)iipf.  rvHil.,  87,  3o!-! — o-iU). — In  the  resistance  of  daulireelite  to 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  liydroflnoric  acids,  the  author  has  found 
an  easy  niithod  of"  separating  it  from  tro'iUte  and  other  impurities. 
l)aul)reelite  thus  purified  presents  itself  in  small,  black  brilliant  scales, 
of  density  5'"01.  It  is  not  magnetic,  and  does  not  fuse  before  the 
blowpipe.  It  gives  an  intense  green  colour  to  borax,  and  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid.  The  mean  of  four  analyses  gives 
the  following  percentage  composition  :  S  42*69,  Cr  35ltl,  Fe  2010. 
The  mineral  is  therefore  a  double  sulphide  corresponding  with  chrome 
iron  in  which  the  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur,  thus, 
FeS.CrjSs.  No  terrestrial  mineral  of  this  composition  is  known.  The 
author  found  daubreelite  in  several  meteorites  in  which  its  presence 
was  not  previously  known,  and  he  believes  that  this  substance,  either 
in  a  visible  condition,  or  so  disseminated  as  to  be  discerned  only  after 
chemical  treatment,  will  be  found  to  be  universally  present  in  me- 
teorites. R.  R. 

The  Mineral  Spring  of  "Tenninger  Bad,"  Somvixer  Tobel, 
Orisons.  By  K.  MiiVEU  (Beat.  Chtm.  Ucs.  Ber.,  11,  1.521—1520).— 
Temperature  of  the  spring  143°.  Sp.  gr.  1'002522  at  105°  compared 
with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature.  10,000  parts  of  water 
contain — 

Na.O.  K.jO.         (NH4).,0.         CaO.  SrO.  MgO.  FeO. 

0-0847      0-0532      00273      8-3688      0-0957      1-1428      0-0016 

Al203andH3P04.  SO3.  CI.  SiOo.  CO.. 

0-0008  13-4723  0*0049  0-198  1-7182 

Organic  matter  11130,  and  traces  of  MnO,  Pb,  Cu,  Zn  (?)  and 
HNO3. 

Although  the  water  at  present  contains  mere  traces  of  iron,  a  thick 
ferruginous  deposit  (containing  traces  of  ai'senic)  is  found  at  the  source 
of  the  spring.  W.   C.  W. 

Presence  of  Lithium  in  the  Earths  and  Water  of  the  Solfa- 
tara  at  Puzzuoli.  By  S.  de  Luca  (Cntnpt.  rend.,  87,  174). — The 
author  allowed  lo,()00  litres  of  water,  which  had  been  used  to  levigate 
2.">0  cwt.  of  Solfatara  earth,  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  From  the 
mother-liquors  he  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  amorphous 
matter  by  desiccation.  This  yielded  a  hydrochloride,  the  spectrum 
of  which  showed  the  brilliant  lines  of  lithium  distinctly  and  the 
sodium  lines  feebly,  showing  clearly  that  the  earths  of  the  Solfatara 
contain  traces  of  lithium  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  Avhich  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  rain-water.  Hot  water  is  found  in  abundance  at 
a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  metres  below  the  surface  about  the  old 
crater  of  the  Solfatara,  containing  free  sulphuric  acid  and  Severn  1 
other  substances.  The  water  is  formed  both  by  tlie  vapours  of  the 
numerous  fumarolcs,  and  by  the  rain  percolating  through  the  porous 
soil  and  dissolving  on  its  way  the  .soluble  matter  contained  in  it.     Vn 
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treating  this  water  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  same  results 
were  obtained,  as  far  as  the  presence  of  lithium  is  concerned,  showing 
that  sulphate  of  lithium  is  contained  in  the  trachytic  earth  and  in  the 
tot  springs  of  the  Solfatera  of  Puzzuoli.  J.  M.  T. 


Organic    Chemistry. 


Reactions    of   the    Halogen- compounds    of    defines.     By 

Eltekoff  (De2it.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  989 — 991). — Recent  experi- 
ments by  the  author  have  shown  that  the  haloid  compounds  of 
ethylene,  when  heated  with  water  and  lead  oxide,  yield  glycol  and 
aldehyde ;  whilst  propylene  chloride  and  bromide,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  yield  propyl  glycol,  acetone,  and  propaldehyde.  Simi- 
larly isobutylene  bromide  yields  isobutyl  glycol  and  the  corres- 
ponding aldehyde,  and  trimethylethylene  bromide  yields  isopropyl- 
methyl  ketone.  From  these  results  the  author  concludes  that  the 
first  product  of  the  action  in  every  case  is  a  glycol,  which  by  elimina- 
tion of  water  is  partially  or  entirely  converted  into  aldehyde  or 
acetone.  J-  R- 

A  New  Unsaturated   Hexvalent  Hydrocarbon,  Diallylene. 

CoHg.  By  L.  Henry  (Gompt.  rend.,  87,  171— 173).— The  action  of 
PCI5  on  monallyl-acetone  is  energetic  and  regular  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, hydrochloric  acid  being  abundantly  disengaged.  The  product  is  a 
mixture  of  allylmethylchloracetol,  C3H5.CH2.CCI2.CH3,  and  mono- 
chlorodiallyl,  C3H5.C3H4CI,  resulting  from  the  former  by  elimination 
of  HCl.  The  former  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  sharp  smell  and 
taste,  boiling  at  150°  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  and 
denser  than  water.  The  monochlorodiallyl,  which  constitutes  about  -fths 
of  the  product,  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  and  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  possessing  a  sharp 
smell  and  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  18"2°  is  •9197,  and  it  boils  at  150"^ 
without  decomposition.  The  vapour-density  found  is  4"15,  calcu- 
lated 4"02.  This  body  forms  a  tetrabromide,  (C6H9ClBr4),  which  the 
author  has  not  as  yet  solidified.  It  disengages  hydrochloric  acid  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  probably  a  sulphate  of  acetonic 
alcohol.  Heated  with  potash  under  pressure  at  100°  it  yields  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  CeHs. 

The  author  regards  monochlorordiallyl  as  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
bodies:— (1).  C3H5.CH2.CC1=CH., ;  and  (2).  C3H5.CHziCCl.CH3,  re- 
sulting from  allylic  dimethyl  chloracetol,  C3H5.CH2.CCI2.CH3,  by  elimi- 
nation of  HCl. 

According  to  the  author  the  density  of  diallylene  at  18'2°  is  '8579 ; 
it  boils  at  70°;  its  vapour-density  as  found  is  2-79,  calculated  2'76, 
The  author  has  not  obtained  the  dibromide  CeHgBro,  although  the 
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tetrabromide  is  easily  formed,  and  by  further  action  of  bromine  con- 
verted into  the  hexahromide  ;  both  are  viscous  liquids.  By  the  action 
of  ammonic  cuprous  chloride  it  yields  a  yellow  precipitate,  CcHtCu  -|- 
HtO,  characteristic  of  acetylene  compounds,  and  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  precipitate  corresponding  with 
C'gH7Ag  +  CjH5(0H)  ;  with  an  aqueous  solution  it  gives  C6H7Ag  -+- 
H..0.  The  author  considers  it  probable  that  CeHh  contains  two  isomerides 
corresponding  with  the  formulae — 

(a.)  C3H6.CH2.CHCH. 
(5.)   CaH^.C^C.CHj. 

corresponding  to  the  two  varieties  of  monochlorodiallyl  above  men- 
tioned. J.  M.  T. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons.  By 
P.  ToXNiES  (Derit.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1511— 1512).— When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  nitrite  is  poured  into  a  glacial  acetic 
acid  .solution  of  furfurbutylene,  the  crystalline  compound,  CsHm.NjO.i, 
is  obtained,  which  yields  on  reduction  C8H,oO(OH).(NHn).  This  body 
forms  a  platinum  salt  having  the  formula  [C8H,oO(OH)(NH2)HCl  j^ 
PtCU. 

Phenylbutvlene  behaves  in  a  similar  way,  forming  CioHn,  N2O3,  and 
[C,oH„(OH)(NH,)HCl],PtCl4. 

Styrol,  tolylbutylene,  anethol,  and  amylene  aLso  form  crystalline 
addition  products  with  N2O3.  W.  C.  W. 

Some  Selenocyanates.  By  J.  W.  Clarke  (Detit.  Chem.  Ges. 
Her.,  11,  lo25 — l'o20). — Amongst  the  platinum  thiocyanates  the 
potassium  salt  is  the  best  known  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  the 
ea.se  with  which  it  may  be  obtained.  It  was  thought  of  interest  to 
prepare  the  corresponding  selcnocyanate,  but  some  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  doing  so.  When  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  selcno- 
cyanate and  platinic  chloride  are  mixed,  a  heavy  red-brown  precipitate 
is  at  once  formed,  which  becomes  darker  and  partly  dissolves  on  boil- 
ing. Crystals  of  the  new  salt  separate  out  from  the  filtrate,  mixed  witli 
a  reddish  selenium  salt;  these  can  be  puriiied  by  recrystallising  from 
alcohol,  although  they  are  rather  easily  decompo.sed.  The  crystals  are 
ordinarily  small,  but  can  be  obtained  as  hexagonal  tables,  almost  bhu.k 
in  rcflectttl  light,  and  dark  garnet-red  by  transmitted  light.  8p.  gr. 
=  3377  at  lO '  (weighed  in  benzene).  Analysis  gives  numbers  indi- 
cating the  formula  K2Pt(C.SeN)«.  The  attempt  to  prepare  gold  com- 
pounds was  only  partially  successful.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
pitassium  selcnocyanate  is  mixed  with  neutral  gold  chloride,  a  red  pre- 
cipitate falls,  consisting  mostly  of  pure  selenium.  On  gradual  evapo- 
ration, the  orange-yellow  filtrate  deposits  a  crust  of  small,  dark  red 
prisms,  which  decompose  so  easily  that  only  a  small  quantity  was  ob- 
tained, and  this  not  pure.  Analysis  gave  only  approximate  numbers, 
but  sufficiently  near  to  indicate  that  the  salt  was  KAu(CScN)2, 
Considering  the  impurity    (metidlic  gold)   present,  for  this  salt    was 

(/  2 
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prepared  by  a  metliocT  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  wbicli  Cleve 
prepared  his  thiocyanate.  The  attempt  to  prepare  a  seleniocyanate 
similar  to  the  potassium  chromothiocyanate,  K6Cr(CSN)i2.8HoO,  of 
Roeslar  was  unsuccessful.  Aqueous  solutions  of  chrome  alum  and 
potassium  selenocyanate  mixed  together  gave  rise  only  to  a  precipitate 
of  seleuium.  '*  •  ^• 

Alcohols  in  Potato  Fusel-oil.  By  L.  Rabuteau  (Compt.  rend., 
87,  501). — The  following  table  shows  the  nature,  boiling-point,  and 
quantities  of  the  products  found  in  1  litre  of  potato  fusel-oil : — 

Boiling  points.    Quantities. 

Degrrees.  c.  c. 

Isopropyl  alcohol    85  150 

Propyl  alcohol    97  30 

Ordinary  butyl  alcohol    109  60 

Normal  butyl  alcohol     106-9  65 

Methylpropyl  carbinol   120  60 

Ordinary  amyl  alcohol     128 — 132     275 

Products  boiling  above  132°,  and  retaining 

amyl  alcohol    —  170 

Water —  125 

Aldehyde,  ethyl  acetate,  and  ethyl  alcohol        —  75 

Trimethylcarbinol  also  appears  to  be  present.  R.  R. 

Etherification  of  Primary  Alcohols.  By  N.  MexschutkiN 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,1507 — 1511). — The  author  has  repeated  his 
experiments  on  the  etherification  of  alcohols  by  acetic  acid  at  154" 
(Ber.,  11,  732),  and  finds  that  his  former  results  were  not  quite  cor- 
rect. He  now  obtains  the  following  numbers  for  the  (I)  absolute, 
(II)  relative  initial  rate,  and  (III)  limit  of  etherification. 


Methyl         alcohol 

Ethyl 

Propyl  ,, 

Normal  butyl  ,, 

Octyl 

Cetyi 

Isobutyl  „ 

Allyl 

Benzyl  ,, 

From  these  numbers  it  is  seen  that  all  the  primary  normal  saturated 
alcohols,  except  methyl  alcohol,  have  the  same  absolute  initial  rate  of 
etherification,  but  the  absolute  initial  rate  of  isobutyl  alcohol  is  less 
than  tliat  of  the  normal  alcohols.  The  relative  initial  rate  decreases 
with  the  increase  in  molecular  weight.  The  rate  of  etherification  of 
the  unsaturated  primary  alcohols  is  less  than  that  of  the  saturated. 
The  limits  of  etherification  increase  with  the  molecular  weight  of  the 


I. 

II. 

III. 

.      55-59 

— 

69-52 

.      46-95 

70-52 

66-57 

.     46-92 

70-18 

66-85 

.     46-85 

69-61 

67-30 

.     46-59 

64-40 

72-34 

— 

— 

80-39 

.     44-36 

66-66 

67-38 

.      35-72 

60-12 

59-41 

.      38-64 

63-98 

60-75 
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alcohol  (raetliyl  alcohol  forming  an  exception),  but  the  limits  are 
lower  for  the  unsaturated  than  for  the  saturated  alcohols. 

W.  C.  W. 

Amyl- compounds.  By  Flawitzky  (Deut.  Chein.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
'.•'.'•2). — The  author  has  obtained  from  etliylamyl  oxide  an  amyl  iodide, 
liaving  the  specific  rotatory  power  +  O''^)!.  This  iodide  yields  a 
]ic-utylene  which  boils  at  20-2°,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-048  at  0°,  and  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and 
another  acid,  probably  isobutyric.  The  corresponding  glycol  boils  at 
•Jol^,  and  yields  by  oxidation  acetone,  traces  of  an  aldehyde,  and  acids, 
chiefly  isobutyric. 

Flawitzky  tinds  that  diluted  sulphuric  acid   (1  part  of  H-jSOi  and 

I  part  of  HjO)  is  the  best  dehydrating  agent  for  the  glycols.  With  it, 
trimethylethylene  and  isopropylethylene  glycols  yield  the  same  pro- 
ducts as  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  or  zinc  chloride,  but  in  much 
larger  quantities.  J-  H- 

Oxidation  Products  of  Diethyl  Sulphide  and  Analogous 
Compounds.  By  E.  0.  Beckmann  (/.  fr.  Chem.  [2],  17,  4o'J — 
477 j.— The  author's  researches  have  added  the  substance  phctu/lethi/l- 
sid}ihkle  to  the  list  of  sulphides  of  alcoholic  radicles.  This  body  is 
produced  by  heating  sodium  phenylmercaptide  with  three  times  its 
N\ eight  of  ethyl  iodide  at  12U^  in  sealed  tubes:  the  new  sulphide  boils 
}it  2U4'  (barometer  =  743-0  mm.),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-U315  at  lU°,  and 
is   a   strongly    refractive    liquid    with    an    exceedingly   disagreeable 

II  lour. 

The  melting  point  of  diisolnitylsnlphoxide,  (C4H9'')jSO,  is  deter- 
nuned  to  be  G8o  ,  and  not  41'',  as  stated  by  Saytzeff  and  Grabowsky 
(Annah'n,  171,  2.>5)  :  this  substance  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  while  at  the  ordinary  temperature  2  parts  of  water  dissolve 
i   part  of  the  sulphoxide. 

The  author  shows  that  suli)h()xides,  as  also  the  corresponding  sul- 
]»hides,  are  generally  oxidised  to  sulphones  by  the  action  of  potassium 
permanganate  ;  sulphones  have  been  thus  produced  from  sulphides 
rDutiiining  one  or  two  alcoholic  radicles  derived  from  primary  or 
secondary  isoalcohols.  The  following  new  sulphones  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  author's  method  : — Viisoamijlmlijhone  (the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  diisoamylsulphoxide,  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  results 
in  the  formation  of  isoamylsulphonic  i\c\d),dii>i()hutijUulph())ie,  isoamijl- 
rtliijLmljdione,  diisopropijlstdplwne,  ineUnjl<dhiihnlpho7ie,  phenylethi/lsid- 
I'/ioiie,  and  etiieiu'diethijl.sidjjiiotu:  The  suljdiones  are  produced  by 
heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  corresponding  sul])hides  with  a 
sli>:ht  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  also  in  aqueous  solution. 
I)ctails  of  the  purification  of  each  sulphone  are  given  in  the  original 
paper. 

Sulphones  are  stable  bodies  which  may  be  distilled  without  decom- 
jiosition;  they  are  not  reduced  by  the  action  ot  zinc  and  dilute  sul- 
jihuric  acid  (^r  by  hydriodic  acid  ;  neither  are  they  attacked  by  phospho- 
rus pentachloride:  sulphoxides  on  the  other  hand,  are  reduced  by  the 
reagents  named,  and  are  readily  reconverted  into  sulphides  by  the; 
action  of   phosphorus  pentachloride.     Former  experiments  which  were 
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said  to  result  in  the  production  of  diethyl-  and  dimethyl- sulphide  from 
the  corresponding  sulphones,  by  reduction,  were  certainly  erroneous  : 
the  sulphones  employed  probably  contained  traces  of  sulphoxides. 

Sulphides  which  contain  acid  radicles  are  energetically  attacked 
by  potassium  permanganate,  and  are  therefore  not  capable  of  taking 
up  oxygen  without  molecular  decomposition ;  henzoylethylsuJpliide,  for 
instance,  is  split  up  by  permanganate  into  benzoic  and  ethylsulphonic 
acids.  Saytzeff  (Zeitschr.  f.  Chetn.,  1868,  642)  has  shown  that  these 
sulphides  are  also  decomposed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

In  connection  with  this  behaviour  of  acid  sulphides,  the  author 
examined  the  action  of  barium  dioxide  ijpon  thiacetic  anhydride  dis- 
solved in  absolute  ether.  The  action  is  an  energetic  one  ;  the  products 
are  barium  acetate,  and  acetyl  persulphide  (C>H302)2S2. 

The  author's  investigations  do  not  determine  with  certainty  whether 
sulphones  do  or  do  not  form  compounds  with  nitric  acid. 

Sulphoxides  containing  only  univalent  radicles  form  somewhat 
unstable  compounds  with  nitric  acid,  containing  the  elements  of  one 
molecule  of  nitric  acid  combined  with  one  molecule  of  sulphoxide. 

The  following  are  the  leading  properties  of  the  new  sulphones  pre- 
pared by  the  author. 

JDiisoivniylsulphone,  (C5Hn^)2S02,  crystallises  in  groups  of  long 
needles,  which  are  unchanged  in  air,  odourless,  but  possessed  of  a 
sweetish  yet  burning  taste.  At  31°  the  sulphone  melts  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  which  boils  at  295°  with  very  slight  decomposition.  Water, 
hot  or  cold,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalis,  scarcely  dissolve  diiso- 
amylsulphone,  but  it  is  largely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide ;  also  in  concentrated  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  acetic  acids,  from  which  solvents  it  is  reprecipitated  by 
addition  of  water. 

Diisolutylmlplione,  (CiH9^)oS02,  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liqiiid  re- 
sembling glycerin,  having  a  faint  pleasant  odour  ;  when  surrounded 
with  a  freezing  mixture  the  sulphone  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
melting  at  17°.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  sulphone  at  18°  is  1-0056:  the 
liquid  boils  at  265°  without  material  decomposition.  Hot  water  dissolves 
but  small  quantities  of  the  sulphone,  although  it  is  soluble  in  two  parts 
of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures:  it  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
behaves  generally  towards  solvents  similarly  to  diisoamvlsulphone. 

C  H  "  1 
Isoamylethylsulphonc,  n'jj'^    (  ^Oo,  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid  with- 

out  smell,  which  in  a  freezing  mixture  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  : 
the  solid  sulphone  melts  at  lo-5°,  the  liquid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-0315  at 
18°,  and  boils  at  270°.  The  action  of  solvents  upon  this  sulphone  is 
similar  to  their  action,  already  described,  upon  diisoamyl,  and  diiso- 
butylsulphone. 

Diisoiiropylsulflwoie,  (CaHv^o^SOo,  forms  colourless  crystals  without 
odour.  It  melts  at  36°,  forming  a  liquid  which  often  remains  for  days 
without  solidifying.  This  sulphone  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  and  in 
hot  water,  as  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform  and  carbon 
bisulphide :  concentrated  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid  likewise 
dissolves  the  sulphone,  which  is  not  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water. 
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CH  "1 

Methyl ethijlsulphone,    n  yi^  (  SOo,     crystallises     in     small    brilliant 

needles  which  melt  at  86°  (the  liquid  often  remaining  for  days  with- 
out soliilifyinfT).  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and 
iu  alcohol.  This  sulphone  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  ether  or  in  car- 
bon bisulphide,  but  is  dissolved  in  almost  all  proportions  by  benzene, 
chloi-oform,  and  acids.  Nitric  acid  very  slowly  attacks  the  sulphone, 
long  continued  heating  in  sealed  tubes  being  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  substance. 

Phenylethijlsnlplione,    ^''tt*  \  ^^Ozj     crystallises    in    thick     colourless 

tables,  devoid  of  odour  (m.p.  42").  The  solubility  of  the  sulphone  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  diisopropylsulphone  ;  it  is  how- 
ever reprecipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  iu  acids. 

C  H     1 
Ethylenediethylsulphone,  /pyi^^    \  SO^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 

potassium  permanganate  upon  diethyl  sulphide  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; it  crystallises  in  short,  hard,  colourless  needles.  It  melts  at  136'o^, 
and  distils  unchangedat  a  higher  temperature.  This  sulphone  is  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  water ;  it  is  scarcely  dissolved  by  ether,  benzene, 
chloroform,  or  carbon  bisulphide,  but  is  readdy  soluble  in  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  le.ss  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with 
yet  greater  difficulty  in  acetic  acid  :  it  is  decomposed  by  warm  solutions 
of  the  alkalis.  U.  M.  P.  M. 

Glucoside  of  Buckthorn  Berries  and  Rhamnodulcite.  I3y  C. 
LtEBERMANX  and  O.  HoRMANX  {Beut.  Chem.  Gea.  Ber.,  11,  052 — 
958). — An  examination  by  tlic  authors  of  the  glucoside  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  berries  of  buckthorn  {Lthamnns  infectorius)  has  led  to 
some  results  differing  from  those  arrived  at  by  previous  experimenters. 
The  glucoside  was  first  prepared  pure  by  Gellatly,  who  called  it 
xanthorhamyiin,  the  name  adopted  by  the  authors.  It  is  identical  with 
Schutzenberger's  a-rhamnegin.  The  properties  of  the  substance,  as 
described  by  these  chemists,  agree  with  the  observations  of  the 
authors. 

Xanthorhamnin  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  readily  breaks  up  into  rhamnetin  a:id  sugar 
(rhamnodulcite),  the  former  of  which  is  deposited  in  tufts  of  lemon- 
yelli)W  needles,  agreeing  in  composition  with  Schutzenberger's  formula, 

Rhamnodulcite  the  authors  find  to  be  (contrary  to  the  observations 
of  Gellatly  and  Schutzenberger)  a  crystallisable  sugar.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter  in  hcTiii- 
hedral  tables.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  holohedral  crystals,  which 
melt  at  1*2 — 03''.  Dried  in  the  air,  the  sugar  has  the  formula  CulluOa. 
When  healed,  it  melt.s,  and  at  108°  gives  off  1  mol.  of  water:  the 
residual  CrMnOi  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  brittle  gla.ssy  mass,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which  again  yields  crystalline  sugar.  Rhamno- 
dulcite is  very  sweet  and  agreeable  in  taste.  It  does  not  ferment  with 
yeast.  Its  action  on  polarised  light  is  dextro-rotatory.  It  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  on  warming.  Xanthorhamnin  yields  about  57  per 
cent,  of  the  snjrar.  J.  R. 
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Isodulcite.  By  L.  Bekend  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1353 — 
1355). — Liebermann  and  Hormann  obtained  a  beautifully  crystallised 
sugar,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glucoside  of  buckthorn  berries 
(Rha7n7uis  infectorius')  with  acids,  which  was  strikingly  like  the  isodul- 
cite prepared  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  from  quercitrin.  On  account 
of  certain  discrepancies,  however,  in  melting  point,  &c.,  they  termed 
it  rhamnodulcite.  On  re-examining  the  isodulcite  of  quei^citrin  the 
author  found  that  the  two  sugars  are  identical.  The  quercitrin  employed 
was  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Zwengler  and  Dronke,  and 
the  isodulcite  therefrom  according  to  that  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler. 
Melting  points  (93 — 94;°)  and  crystalline,  forms  of  the  isodulcite  and 
rhamnodulcite  were  found  to  be  the  same.  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler 
found  the  melting  point  to  be  105^.  The  specific  rotatory  power  in 
Soleil-Scheibler's  apparatus  was  [ajp  =  8"04.  The  name  rhamnodul- 
cite can  thus  be  dispensed  with.  Liebermann  also  points  ovit  in  a 
footnote  that  Schiitzenberger's  rhamnegin-sugar  is  probably  only  im- 
pure isodulcite,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  its  properties.  W.   S. 

"  Mercurialine  "  (Methylamine).  By  E.  Schmidt  (ifet^'s  ^w- 
nalen,  193,  73 — 86).- — E.  Reichardt  has  described  {Jour.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.,  104,  301)  a.  volatile  alkaloid  "  mercurialine,"  which  he  ob- 
tained from  Merciirial'is  annua  and  Mercurialis  perennis,  as  having  the 
same  composition  as  methylamine,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  an 
oily  colourless  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  forming  an 
oxalate  and  sulphate  whose  crystallising  characters  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  tliose  given  by  Wurtz  for  the  corresponding  salts  of  methyl- 
amine. 

The  author  has  separated  a  large  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  which 
exists  in  Mercurialis  aiDtiia,  and  has  compared  it  with  pure  methyl- 
amine prepared  from  caffeine.  The  results  prove  that  the  two  alka- 
loids and  their  corresponding  salts  are  in  every  respect  identical,  and 
that  Reichardt's  "  mercurialine  "  is  none  other  than  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  methylamine.  It  was  also  found  that  the  oxalate  and  sulphate 
of  methylamine  do  not  behave  in  the  manner  stated  by  Wurtz  {Annalen, 
76,  324),  but  that  they  are  readily  crystallisable  from  water ;  in  fact, 
agreeing  with  the  results  obtained  by  Reichardt  with  the  oxalate  and 
sulphate  of  "  mercurialine." 

Trimethylamine  in  small  quantity  was  also  obtained  from  Mercurialis 
annua,  and  its  presence  there,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  primary  base  induces  the  supposition  that  diniethylamine  may 
also  be  present.  In  many  plants  which  the  author  has  examined,  he 
has  found  a  small  quantit}^  of  trimethylamine  accompanying  ammo- 
nium salts,  but  has  met  with  no  species  of  plants  other  than  those 
above  mentioned,  which  contain  methylamine,  although  no  doubt 
methylamine  is  not  confined  to  them.  A.  J.   C. 

Trimethylcarbamine.  By  W.  Rudneff  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  988). — This  body  was  first  obtained  by  Butlerow  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  preparation  of  trimethylacetic  acid.  Accoi-ding  to  the 
author's  observations,  it  boils  at  45°.  Its  hydrochloride,  C4H9NH2.HCI, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  laminae.     Its  platinum  salt  forms  a 
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yellow  crystalline  powder.  The  amine  combines  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide to  form  the  compound  CS(NHCiX<j)(SNH:,C4H9),  from  which,  by 
means  of  mercuric  chloride,  tertiary  butylthiocarbimide,  C(CH:,)3N.CS, 
is  obtained.  This  last  boils  at  142°,  melts  at  105°,  and  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odour.  J.   R. 

Sulphuretted  Dicyanodiamine.  By  B.  Rathke  (Dent.  Chem. 
Gfs.  Ber.,  11,  V&2 — !'t>7). — The  author  has  obtained  a  body  to  which 
he  a.ssigns  the  constitutional  formula,  NH2.CS.NH.C(XH)XHj,  by  the 
action  of  thiocarbonyl  chloride  or  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  thio- 
carbamide.  The  reaction  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  represented 
thus:  3CS(XH,).,  +  PCI5  =  C.SXiHc.HCl  +  CS(NHo),.HCl  +  PSCI:,. 

The  new  product  is  a  base  forming  transparent  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  dissolve  in  water  and  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  yield  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution.  When  heated  above  100°,  it  melts  and  is  com- 
pletely transformed  into  the  isomeric  guanidine  thiocyanate. 

The  Injdruchlorile,  C2H6N4S.HCI,  forms  fine  transparent  rliombic 
crystals,  which  dissolve  freely  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  platinic 
chloride  it  gives  an  amorphous  dark-coloured  precipitate.  The  oxalate, 
C.HfcNiS.CoHjOi  f  ^H.O,  forms  small  granular  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.     Both  salts  have  an  acid  reaction.  J.  R. 

Butylchloral  Hydrocyanide.  By  A.  Pinner  and  F.  Klein 
(Luat.  Clitni.  G>:s.  Ltr.,  11,  14>>8 — 14l»9). — Butylchloral  hydrocyanide 
prepared  by  digesting  butylchloral  hydrate  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid  at  100"^  for  several  days,  forms  crystalline  plates  which  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  sparingly  in  water  and  in  benzene,  but 
are  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether.  This  substance  melts  at  101 — 102°, 
and  boils  with  decomposition  at  230°. 

Action  of  Ammonia. — When  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  butylchloral  hydrocyanide  in  absolute  alcohol,  ammonium  chloride, 
ammonium  cyanate  and  monochlorocrotonamide  (m.  p.  112°)  are 
formed,  C4HiCl3(OH)CN  -|-  4NH3  =  CiHsClO.NHo  +  2XH,C1  + 
NH,CX. 

A  good  yield  of  chlorocrotonamide  can  be  obtained  by  gently  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  dry  butylchloral  hydrocyanide  and  ammonium  carbo- 
nate in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  until  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer 
'  volved,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  ether. 

No  crystalline  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  the 
hydrocyanide. 

Monochlorocrotomjl  carhamide,  CO(NH2)NH.C4HsC10,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  butylchloral  hydrocyanide  with  urea  at  105 — 
110%  until  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  the  residue  being  then 
treated  with  alcohol,  and  the  ammonium  chloride  washed  away  by 
water.     This  carbamide  melts  with  decomposition  at  216°. 

With  acetyl  chloride,  butylchloral  hydrocyanide  forms  the  com- 
pound C|HjCl3(OCjH30)CN.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  with  decom- 
position between  240°  and  250  '. 

When  a  solution  of  the  hydrocyanide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
i.s  poured  into  water,  tricJiluroxifVtileraynide  or  trichlorovnlernlactnmide, 
CtHsClj(0H)C0.NH2  (m.  p.  li'j")  crystallises  out.     It  is  very  soluble 
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in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  solnble  in  benzene  and  in  water. 
The  hydrochloride  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
amide  by  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  amide  prepared  from  acetyl-butylchloral  cyanide  melts  at  96°, 
and  is  probably  a  physical  isoraeride  of  the  preceding  compound. 

A  mixture  of  trichloroxyvaleramide,  and  trichlor-oxyvalerimido-ether 
is  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
butylchloral  hydrocyanide. 

TricMorohutijlideniynide,  C4H5CI3NH,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  dry  ammonium  acetate  with  butylchloral  hydrocyanide,  and  pour- 
ing the  product  into  water,  is  a  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  164 — 
165°,  and  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  light,  or  when  heated  to  192°. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  cold  benzene,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  hot  water  and  in  hot 
benzene, 

TricMoroxy valeric  or  TrichlorvalerolacHo  acid,  C5H7CI3O3,  described 
by  Pinner  and  Bischoff,  forms  the  following  salts:  CsHsNaClaOg  + 
II2O,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  ammonium  salt 
forms  small  granular  crystals,  and  the  lead  salt  is  an  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate. The  acetyl  compound,  C4H5Cl3(OC.H:,0)COOH  +  _H,0, 
which  crystallises  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  84''),  is  prepared  by  digest- 
ing the  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  and  pouring  the  product  into  cold 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water.  The  anhydrous  compound  forms  a  thick  uncrys- 
tallisable  syrup. 

Ethi/l  iricliloroxijvalerate,  C5H6CI3O3.C2H5,  forms  long  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which  melt  at  40°  and  boil  at  255°.  If  this  ether  is  dissolved  in 
alcoholic  ammonia,  and  the  solution  left  at  rest  for  several  weeks,  a 
white  crystalline  crust  is  formed,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  the  amide  of  monoclilorimidoangelic  acid, 
C5H7CIN2O.  The  amide  is  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  and  is  reprecipitated 
by  the  addition  of  light  petroleum  to  this  solution.  It  melts  at  118° 
with  decomposition.  Platinum  chloride  and  silver  nitrate  produce 
precipitates  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  ketone  of  monochlorangelac- 
tamide  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  amide 
of  monochlorimidangelic  acid,  CsHiClNoO  +  H.O^CsHeClNOa  +  NHs. 
When  this  body  is  heated,  it  decomposes  without  melting. 

Monochlorangelactic  acid,  CsHvClOs,  prepared  by  the  reduction 
of  trichlor-oxy valerianic  acid  (Ber.,  7,  589)  forms  the  following 
salts:  (C5HGC103)2Zn,  anhydrous  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water; 
(C5H6C103)2Cu,  pale  blue  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol: 
C5H9C103.Ag,  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  pearly  needles, 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  silver  oxide,  forming  mono- 
chlorocrotonaldehyde  or  monochlorocro tonic  acid. 

Ethyl  monochlorangelactate,  C5H6CIO3.C2H6,  is  a  heavy  oil,  boiling 
with  decomposition  at  230°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water.  The 
isobutyl  ether  boils  at  235 — 240°,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

Monochloro-dibrom-oxyvalenc  acid,  C5H7ClBr203,  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing  bromine    to    a   solution  of    monochlorangelactic    acid   in    glacial 
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acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  benzene,  and  melts  at 
169". 

Dichloranrjelic  acid,  CjHeCloOi,  is  formed  when  the  crude  product  of 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  moiioclilorangelactic  acid  is 
poured  into  water.  It  is  an  oilj  liquid,  which  does  not  form  addition 
products  with  bromine. 

MnnochloranjeUc  acid,  CsH^ClO.,  probably  CH3.CClziCH.CH,. 
COOH. 

The  ether  of  this  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  alcoholic  solution  of  dichlorani^'olic  acid.  The  free 
acid  obtained  by  saponifying  the  ether  melts  at  lU3°,  and  is  soluble  iu 
hot  benzene.  W.  C.  W. 

Chloralide  and  its  Derivatives.  By  0.  Wallace  (Liehii/s 
Annalcn,  193,  1 — tjl). — This  paper  consists  of  an  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  other  chemists  on  chloralide,  and  contains  also  a 
recapitulation  of  the  author's  investigations  on  tlie  subject,  of  which 
abstracts  have  already  appeared  iu  this  .lournal.  A.  J.   C. 

The  Acids  of  Wood-vinegar  and  their  connection  with  the 
so-called  Wood-oils.  By  C.  Kramer  and  M.  Gkodzki  (Dent, 
('hcnt.  Ges.  lU-r.,  11,  1.3-56 — 1362). — In  a  previous  paper  on  crude 
wood-spirit  (ibid.,  9,  1920),  the  authors  indicated  the  possibility  that 
the  intermediate  bodies  corresponding  with  xylene  and  cymene  could 
1)0  obtained  by  condensation  of  aldehyde  and  acetone  (methyl-ethyl 
ketone).     Experiments  in  this  direction  failed. 

The  first  opinion — that  only  saturated  acids  took  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies — was  found  untenable,  and  the  authors  were 
gradually  led  to  a.ssume  that  unsaturated  acids  must  also  be  pi-esent  in 
the  mother-substances,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  experiment.  Ander- 
.'>on  found  that  salts  could  be  obtained  from  the  acid  fractions  of  wood- 
vinegar  boiling  up  to  above  160",  which  certain'y  contained  propionic 
and  butyric  acids,  and  probably  valerianic  acid  ;  but  he  did  not  i.solate 
the  pure  acids.  The  authors  tlierefbre  examined  certain  liquors  from 
the  works  of  Kahlbaum,  in  Berlin,  which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  sodium  acetate  or  calcium  acetate  from  wood-vinegar, 
and  laid  aside  as  refusing  to  crystallise  further.  After  the  greater  part 
of  the  sodium  acetate  had  been  removed,  the  mother-liquors  yielded  an 
oil  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  tlie  following  acids  were 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  and  in  considerable  quantities  : — 

Saturated:  Formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids. 

Unsaturated  :  Crotonic  and  angelic  acids. 

The  latter,  however,  has  been  recognised  only  by  examination  of  its 
salts. 

Both  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids  were  found  to  be  present,  and 
their  occurrence  is  explained  by  considering  them  as  formed  by  the 
splitting  off  of  two  hydrogen-at<^)ms  from  the  normal  butyric  acid, 
CHj.CHj.CHj.COOH,  which  first  furnishes  the  unstable  isocrotonic 
acid,  CHjZlCH.CHj.COOH.  which  becomes  converted  into  the  stable 
crotonic  acid,  CHj.CH~CH.COOU.      For  this   reason  the  occurrence 
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of  metliyl-acrjlic  acid,  CHoZlC(CH3).C00H,  would  be  excluded,  and 
indeed  not  a  trace  could  be  detected. 

The  well-crystallising  calcium  salt  of  angelic  acid  was  found  to  have 
the  composition  of  the  known  one,  (C5H802)2Ca  +  2H2O.  The  silver 
salt  of  the  acid  was  also  obtained,  and  gave  sufficiently  good  numbers 
for  angelic  acid.  It  differs  considerably,  however,  in  several  respects, 
both  in  behaviour  and  properties,  from  the  two  angelic  acids  known. 
Thus  the  two  latter  are  solid,  and  melt  at  45°  and  62°,  but  this,  the 
former,  remained  fluid.  Fittig  has  observed  that  by  heating,  the 
lower  melting  acid  passes  over  into  the  higher  melting  one,  and  that 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage  at  which  the  acid  remains  fluid. 

The  authors,  however,  did  not  realise  this  in  their  case.  Even  on 
heating  for  a  day  the  acid  failed  to  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
modification.  Also  on  treating  with  bromine,  a  remarkable  difference 
is  noticed.  Whilst  angelic  acid  gives  a  solid  crystalline  dibromo-com- 
pound  with  1  mol.  of  bromine,  the  acid  obtained  by  the  authors  re- 
mained liquid.  Towards  alkali,  however,  the  latter  brominated  acid 
behaves  exactly  like  the  dibromangelic  acid,  viz.,  it  loses  CO2  and 
leaves  behind  an  oil,  which  to  all  appearance  is  identical  with  crotonyl 
bromide.  Alhough  it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  some  impurity  may 
occasion  the  above  differences,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  also  that  the  acid 
in  question  may  be  a  third  angelic  acid  analogous  to  isocrotonic  acid. 

This  demonstration,  of  the  occurrence  of  normal  acids  and  the  corre- 
sponding unsaturated  acids  in  the  complex  process  of  the  splitting  up 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  by  dry  distillation,  is  interesting  in  several 
ways.  Whilst  in  the  butyric  acid  fermentation,  only  those  fatty  acids 
are  formed  that  have  even  numbers  of  carbon-atoms  (valeric  and  pro- 
pionic acids  not  being  produced),  in  this  case  the  fatty  acids  with  even 
and  those  also  with  odd  numbers  of  carbon-atoms  appeal',  just  as  in 
alcoholic  fermentation,  in  which,  however,  the  alcohols  corresponding 
with  these  higher  acids  belong,  not  to  the  normal,  but  to  the  iso-series. 

Starting  then  from  the  same  cellulose  molecule  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  same  sugar  molecule  on  the  other,  three  different  kinds  of 
decomposition  occur : — 

I.  By  Alcoholic  Fermentation. — Alcohols  with  even  and  odd  numbers 
of  carbon-atoms  arise,  i.e.,  besides  ethyl  and  propyl  alcohols,  also  iso- 
butyl  and  isoamyl  alcohols. 

II.  Bij  Batjjric  Acid  Fermentation. — Besides  acetic  acid,  normal 
butyric  acid  and  normal  caproic  acid  are  formed,  i.e.,  acids  with  even 
numbers  of  carbon-atoms. 

III.  By  Dry  Distillation.- — Acids  with  even  and  odd  numbers  of 
carbon-atoms :  besides  acetic  acid,  propionic,  normal  butyric,  and 
normal  valeric  acids  were  found. 

In  No.  Ill  a  method  of  complete  separation  by  fractional  distillation 
was  found  wholly  impossible,  so  heterogeneous  is  the  mixture  of 
bodies,  and  so  many  boil  at  about  the  same  temperature.  There  are 
the  saturated  and  unsaturated  acids,  together  with  bodies  taken  up 
from  that  portion  of  the  distillate  known  as  the  "  wood-oils,"  ketones 
of  the  fatty  and  of  the  oleic  series,  as  well  as  mixed  ketones  of  both 
groups,  and  also  condensation-compounds,  all  probably  present  to- 
gether. W.  S. 
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Angelic  Acids  of  Different  Origin.  By  W.  r.  ^^firj.ER  (Dcf. 
diem.  Ges.  Brr.,  11,  lo'26 — Lv28). — By  oxidising  fermentation  vnle- 
rianic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate,  Ncubauer  (A)inalen,  106, 
03)  obtained  cai'bon  dioxide,  oxalic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  and 
aneelic  acid  (m.  p.  6t)"5 — 70°),  which  solidified  in  the  condenser  on 
distilling  the  product  of  oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  hj'drox}- 
acid  is  first  formed,  which  on  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  loses 
water  and  forms  angelic  acid.  This  acid  can  be  isolated,  if  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  oxidation- 
product,  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  with  steam,  nijdroxijvaleric  acid 
is  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  after  remaining  171  vaaio  many  davs 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  neither  identical  with  Rohrbeck's  a-metlivl- 
.3-oxybatyric  acid  (iJji'd.,  188,  22li),  nor  with  the  a-methyl-a-oxy- 
butyric  acid  of  Frankland  and  Duppa  (Ibid.,  136,  9),  both  of  which 
3'ield  a-methylcrotonic  acid  on  dry  distillation. 

Xeubaner's  acid  differs  from  a-methylcrotonic  acid  in  melting  point 
and  in  its  barium  salt.  Neubauer's  barium  salt  contains  two  mole- 
cules of  water,  and  crystallises  in  the  monosymmetrical  svstem, 
whereas  barium  methyl-crotonate  crystallises  with  four  molecules  of 
water  in  the  asymmetrical  system.  W.  C.  W. 

Monosulpholactic  Acid.  By  C.  Bottinger  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Bir.,  11,  I06I). — The  monosulpholactic  acids  from  pyroracemic  acid 
and  from  a-chloropropionic  acid  are  identical.  Schacht's  acid  (Amm- 
h'ti,  129,  1)  from  a-chloropropionic  acid  was  impure:  hence  the  appa- 
rent diflerence  between  the  acid  from  the  two  sources. 

W.   C.  W. 

Synthesis  of  Pyroracemic  Acid.  By  L.  Claisex  and  J.  Shad- 
WELL  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Be,:,  11,  1563— 1568).— The  authors  have 
accomplished  the  synthesis  of  pyroracemic  acid  by  means  of  acetvl 
cyanide,  and  have  thus  proved  the  correctness  of  Wichelhaus's 
a.ssamption  that  this  acid  is  identical  with  acetyl-formic  acid. 

When  acetyl  cyanide  prepared  by  Hiibner's  process  {Anvalen,  120, 
334)  is  mixed  with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  hydrochloT'ic  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1'20,  acetylformamide  separates  out:  CjHsO.CX  +  HoO  = 
C2H3O.CO.NH2.  (In  this  operation  an  excess  of  acid  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  mixture  must  be  well  cooled.)  The  formamide  is  soluble  in 
water,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  in  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion deposits  transparent  prisms  or  plates,  which  melt  at  124 — 125°, 
and  begin  to  sublime  at  100°,  forming  crystals  resembling  benzoic 
acid. 

The  amide  is  converted  into  pyroracemic  acid  by  the  action  of  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  :  C2H3O.CO.NH,  -f 
HCl  +  H2O  =  CjHjO.COOH.  +  NH4CI.  The  acid  was  identified 
by  conversion  into  uvitic  and  dibromo-pyroraccmic  acids,  and  into 
])entabromacetone.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentasulphide  on  Organic  Acids.  By 
C.  B6ttin<;kr  (Dnd.  ('hem.  Ges.  Jti-r.,  11,  1352 — 1353). — I'ljrvtartunc 
acid. — When  a  mixture  of  pyrotartaric  acid  and  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide  is  distilled   in   small   retorts,    an  oil   is   obtained  containii:" 
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suspended  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  smells  slightly  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  On  long  digestion  with  hot  water  it  dissolves, 
aiid  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  escape.  The  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  pyrotartaric  acid  in  yellow  crystals,  to  which  traces  of 
a  sulphurised  body  adhere ;  26  grams  of  pyrotartaric  acid  furnished 
18' 7  grams  crude  pyrotartaric  anhydride. 

Pyroracemic  acid. — Only  a  small  amount  of  decomposition,  and  small 
yield  of  sulphurised  substance.  80  grams  of  pyroracemic  acid  fur- 
nished 27  grams  of  distillate.  This  could  be  separated,  by  fractiona- 
ting, into  acetic  acid,  pyroracemic  acid,  and  a  high-boiling  sxdphurised 
body.  With  the  acetic  acid  and  the  pyroracemic  acid,  there  is  also  a 
small  quantity  of  a  sulphurised  body.  The  sulphurised  body  was 
a  red  neutral  oil. 

Lactic  Acid. — This  acid  decomposes  almost  completely,  on  distilla- 
tion with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  into  gaseous  and  partially  sulphu- 
rised products.  The  fluid  distillate  is  very  small,  and  contains  an  oily 
sulphurised  body.  The  latter  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution 
placed  in  the  exsiccator.  Besides  the  alcohol,  some  volatile  sulphur 
compounds  escaped,  communicating  to  the  sulphuric  acid  an  intense 
red  coloration.     The  neutral  residue  was  a  red  mobile  oily  body. 

W.   S. 

Action  of  Zinc-methyl  on  the  Bromides  of  Monobrominated 
Acid  Radicles  of  the  a-Series.  By  M.  Kaschirsky  (Dent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  984 — 987). — Zinc-methyl  reacts  with  a-broraopropionic 
bromide  to  form  a  hexyl  alcohol  boiling  at  118 — 119°,  and  solidifying 
below  25".  The  chloride  derived  from  this  alcohol  boils  at  about  112°, 
and  solidifies  at  —2°.  The  iodide  boils  at  about  140°,  and  solidifies  at 
—  3°.  The  corresponding  hexylene  distils  between  72°  and  74°,  and 
forms  with  bromine  a  solid  compound  melting  at  169°.  By  oxidation 
the  alcohol  yields  acetone  and  acetic  acid.  From  these  facts  the 
author  infers  that  the  alcohol  is  dimethyl-isopropyl  carbinol. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  a-bromisobutyric  bromide 
is  pentamethylethol. 

Normal  a-bromobutyric  bromide  reacts  with  zinc-methyl  to  form  a 
heptyl  alcohol  boiling  at  138 — 140°,  and  remaining  liquid  at  —30°. 
The  corresponding  chloride  boils  at  135 — 138°,  and  the  iodide  at  145 — 
147°.  The  heptylene  derived  from  the  alcohol  boils  at  92 — 95°,  and 
forms  a  liquid  compound  with  bromine.  By  oxidation,  the  alcohol 
yields  acetone  and  acetic  acid.  The  author  concludes,  therefore, 
that  the  alcohol  is  either  dimethyl-butyl  carbinol  or  methyl-ethyl- 
isopropyl  carbinol.  J.  R. 

Conversion  of  Nitrils  into  Imides.  By  A.  Pinner  and 
F.  Klein  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1475—1487). — Action  of  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  and  Alcohol  on  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — When  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  passed  into  a  well  cooled  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  absolute  alcohol,  a  series  of  explosions  takes  place,  ammonium 
chloride  separates  out,  and  the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
formate,  ethyl  chloride,  diethyl  -  glyoxylamide,  and  ethylic  diethyl- 
glyoxvlate. 

Ethylditthylic  ylyoxylate,  CH(OC2H5)2.COOC2H5,  boils  at  195—196°, 
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and  is  li«T:liter  than  water.  AVlien  treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields 
luVo'e  tabular  crystals  of  dU'thijl-'jhjoxtihimide  (m.  p.  81 — 82°)  and  ethyl 
alcohol,  C\H,.Oi  +  NH,  =  aH,:,N03  +  C.HcO.  If  isobutyl  alco- 
hol is  substituted  for  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  preceding  experiment,  a 
mixture  of  isobutyl  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and  isobutylic 
di-Lsobutyl-ejlyoxvlate  is  formed. 

Isobuti/lic^(U-isvbiifyl-(]hjnxiflatt',  CH(OC4H9)o.COOC,H9,  b.  p.  250— 
252°,  is  converted  into  isobutyl  alcohol  and  di-isobutyl  glyoxylamide, 
m.  p.  42 — 45°,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100° :  CUH28O4 
+  NH3  =  C.Ho.NOj  +  C;H,„0.  The  formation  of  diethyl-glyoxylic 
acid  and  of  di-isobutyl-prlyoxylic  acid  from  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  and  alcohol  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations:  — 

2HCN  -1-  2C.H.0  +  2H,0  =  CsH.oO^   -f  2?s"H3 
2HCX  +  2aH,«0  +  2H,0  =  C.0H00O4  +  2NH3. 

Neither  the  imido-ether  of  formic  acid,  HC(NH)OC2H5,  nor 
Gautier's  formimido-amide,  CH(>iH)NH3  {Conipt.  rend.,  65,  472), 
were  obtained  by  this  reaction. 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Alcohol  on  Cyanogen. — When 
cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  hydi-ochloric  acid  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  of  cyanogen  to 
2  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chief  product  is  the  hydrochloride 
of  oximido-ether,  which  separates  out  as  a  white  precipitate,  leaving 
in  the  mother-liquor  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride,  ethyl  chlo- 
ride, ethyl  formate,  and  urethane,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  secondary 
reaction.  The  urethane  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  oximido-ether  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  thus  :  C6Hi2N202  -|- 
2H,0  +  HCl  =  C3H,N02  +  CUO.C^B.,  +  NH4CI. 

The  hydrochloride  of  ox-imido-eth<:-r,  [C(NH)0C2H5]>.2HC1,  is  a 
direct  addition-product :  C2N2  +  2C2H6O  +  2HC1  =  C6H,2N,02.2HC1. 
It  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  ethyl 
oxalate.  Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  oxamide.  The  free  base, 
obtained  by  treating  the  hydrochloride  with  absolute  ether  and  .solid 
potash,  is  deposited  from  an  ethereal  solution  in  long  thick  colourless 
prisms  (m.  p.  25°,  b.  p.  170°).  If  isobutyl  alcohol  is  substituted  for 
ethyl  alcohol,  oximido-isobutyl  ether  and  isobutyl  urethane  are  ob- 
tained. 

Action  of  IlydriicJdoric  Acid  and  Alcohol  on  Prupiohilril. — The  thick 
oil  which  is  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  mix- 
ture of  i.sobutyl  alcohol  and  propionitril,  on  decomposition  with 
alcoholic  ammonia,  yields  long  prismatic  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  ■propionimidamide  or  projjionainidine,  C2H5C(NH)NH2.HC1.  Tho 
hydrochloride  is  deliquescent,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  133°,  and  begins  to  de- 
compose at  230'.  Potash  solution  converts  this  substance  into  an  oily 
liquid,  probably  propionimidamide,  which  decomposes  slowly  in  pre- 
sence of  moisture,  forming  ammonia  and  propionaiuide. 

fiy  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  well  cooled  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  acetonitril,  a  crystalline  compound  is  formed, 
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wliich  yields  acetimidamide  hjdrocliloride,  on  treatment  with  alcoholic 
ammonia. 

fi-vaphtJu'mido-ethjl-efher  hydrocJdoride,  CinH7C(NH)OC2H5.HCl,  is  a 
eiystalline  compound,  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
a  solution  of  two  parts  of  /3-cyanonaphthalene  in  one  of  alcohol.  It 
decomposes  when  heated,  forming  ethyl  chloi'ide  and  the  amide  of 
/3-naphthoic  acid:  C,oH,C(NH)OC2H5.HCl  =  CoH.CONH^  +  C2H5CI. 
The  free  imido-ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on 
the  hydrochloride.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 

Alcoholic  ammonia  converts  the  hydrochloride  into  (S-napldhimido- 
amide  hydrochloride,  CioH7C(NII)]SrH2.HCl,  which  crystallises  in  pearly 
needles  (m.  p.  224 — 226°).  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  turn  red  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

By  shaking  up  the  hydrochloride  with  caustic  soda,  the  free  base  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  crystallises  in  a  vacuum. 

^-naphthimido-isohtdyl- ether  hydrochloride,  CioH,C(NII)OC4H9.HCl, 
prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  y3-cyano- 
naphthalene  in  isobutyl  alcohol,  melts  with  decomposition  at  140°, 
forming  /3-naphthamide.  ft-naphihiinido-isohutyl  ether  is  deposited 
from  an  ethereal  solution  in  long  white  needles  (m.  p.  38°),  which 
darken  on  exposure  to  the  light.  On  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride, 
B-naphthimidu-acetate,  CinH-;C(NH)OC2H30,  is  formed.  This  substance 
is  deposited  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  silky-white  needles 
(m.p.  160— 152°).  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Thiocarbamides.  By  W.  Rudneff 
(I)eut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  987). — The  reaction  of  diphenylthio- 
cai'bamide  with  iodine  results,  according  to  Hofmann,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  phenylthiocarbimide,  triphenylguanidine  hydriodide,  and  free 
sulphur.  The  author  finds,  however,  that  aniline  hydriodide  is  also 
amongst  the  products  of  the  reaction,  which  he  represents  thus : — 
3CS(NHC6H5)2  +  I2  =  2CSNC6H5  +  CN3H2(C6H5)3.HI  +  CeHsNHa.HI 
+  S.   _ 

Again,   the  action  of  iodine   on  the   ethylamine  salt    of  ethylthio- 
carbamic  acid  is  represented  by  Hofmann  as  follows : — 
CS(NH.C2H5)(SNH3.C2H5)  +  l2  =  CSNC2H5  +  C2H6NH2.HI  +  HI  +  S. 

But,  according  to  the  author,  this  equation  expresses  only  the  first 
phase  of  the  reaction,  for  the  products  include  also  carbon  bisulphide 
and  diethylthiocarbamide,  which  are  the  results  of  secondary  actions. 
The  reaction  in  its  entirety  is  represented  thus  : — 

5CS(NH.C2H5)(SNH3.CoH5)  +  3L  =  2CSNC0H5  +  2CS2  + 
6C2H5NH2.HI  +  CS(NHC2H5)2  +  3S.  J.  R. 

Dimethyluric  Acid.  By  C.  J.  Mabert  and  H.  B.  Hill  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,1321) — 1332). — When  dry  neutral  lead  urate  is  heated 
■with  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  dimethyluric  acid  is  easily  formed,  but 
the  lead  salt  is  not  completely  decomposed,  the  product  being  a  mix- 
ture of  the  mono-  and  dimethyl-compounds.  A  little  more  than  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  methyl  iodide,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
ether,  should  be  used.     The  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly  at  1  Go", 
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and  fs  completed  in  1.')  to  20  liouvs.  To  prevent  formation  of  the 
mono-compound,  potassium  urate  containint^  some  excess  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  was  used  for  precipitating  the  lead  salt.  The  product 
of  the  reactiim  was  boiled  with  wat^r,  the  dissolved  lead  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  crystals  which  separated  out  on  cooling, 
were  recrystallised  from  hot  water.  Di  luetlnjluric  acidformfiSTnaW  oblique 
])risms  containing  1  molecule  of  water.  From  saturated  solutions  it 
sometimes  separates  at  temperatures  near  100°  in  thick  prisms,  pointed 
at  both  ends  and  anhydrous.  The  acid  fuses  only  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, with  partial  decomposition  and  sublimation.  It  dissolves  in  200 
parts  of  boiling  and  800  parts  of  cold  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  easily  taken  up  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  on  dilution  again  crystallises  out. 
If  the  acid  be  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  potash-solution  and  alcohol  be 
added,  the  salt,  K2Cs(CH3)2Ni03.4H20,  precipitates  in  silky  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  not  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  similar 
.salt,  Na,.Cs(CH3).jNi03.4^H20,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  obtained  by 
using  soda  solution. 

BaC5(CH3)2N403.3H20,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  baryta- 
water,  separates  out  on  cooling  in  flat  transparent  prisms,  .soluble  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot. 

Ba[C5H(CH3)oNi03]o  SH-O  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  and  preci])itating  with  alcohol. 
The  salts,  NaC5H(CH3),N403.2H20  and  KC5H(CH:0.N.O3.UH2O,  may 
be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  By  these  salts  the  dimethyluric  acid 
is  well  characterised  as  a  bibasic  acid.  Heated  at  170°  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  mcthylamine,  and  glycocine,  according  to  the  equation : — 
C5H2(CH3),N403  -I-  SHjO  =  3C02  +  NH3  +  2CH3NH,  +  CH^NO^. 
The  evidence  thus  obtained  proves  that  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  in 
the  uric  acid,  replaceable  by  metals,  are  directly  combined  with  two 
distinct  nitrogen-atoms.  If  the.se  two  hydrogen-atoms  be  replaced  by 
methyl,  then  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  exchanged  for 
metals.  This  relationship  finds  a  simple  explanation  only  by  the 
atrsumption  that  uric  acid  contains  the  group  NH  four  times.  This 
requirement  is  expressed  by  two  only  of  the  various  structural  formula) 

NH.CO.C.NH 
proposed  for  uric  acid,  viz.,   by  that  of  Medicus,    |  ||         /CO, 

CO.NH.C.NH'^ 

.NH.C- NH 

and  by  that  of  Fittig,  C0<  |  >C0  >C0. 

^N.HC^- NH^  W.  S. 

Action  of  Zinc  Chloride  on  Methyl  Alcohol.  Hexmethyl- 
benzene.  J{y  Kk  Uki.  and  (Iiikkmc  (/,'"////-/.  /■-■,/-/..  87,  2(i(!j. — 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  with  butyl  alcohol 
{Bull.  Soc.  Cliitn.,  1H78,  29,  '^^)C)).  The  principal  products  of  the 
action  were  marsh-ga.s,  a  crystalline  body,  water,  methyl  ether,  and 
various  oils.  Traces  of  methaldehyde,  and  of  propylene,  butylune,  and 
other  hydrocarbons  were  also  formed.  The  crystalline  body  above 
mentioned  amounts  to  about  05  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  employed. 

VOL.  XXXVI.  e 
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After  purification  from  a  trace  of  methaldehyde,  oily  matters,  and  a 
volatile  clilorine  compound,  it  forms  lamince  melting  at  150°,  and 
boilino-  at  259 — 260°  ;  it  does  not  combine  with  bromine.  Its  analysis 
leads  to  the  formula  C12H16,  and  a  comparison  of  the  body  and  its  com- 
pound with  picric  acid  with  specimens  of  hexmethylbenzene  and  its 
picrate,  showed  the  two  to  be  identical.  C.   W.   W. 

On  Dinitroparadibromobenzenes  and  tbeir  Derivatives. 
By  P.  T.  AusTEJJ  (Amer.  J.  Sci.  [3],  16,  4G).  Third  Paper.*— 
^-BiiiUroparahromophenol,  CfiHo(N02)oBrOH. — This  compound  is  pre- 
pared by  treating  /3-dinitroparadibromobenzene  in  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  with  potassium  nitrite,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  potas- 
sium salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms,  when  crystallised  from 
water  or  alcohol,  long,  flat,  very  thin,  glittering  needles,  melting  at 
71°  (78°  Korner),  and  volatilising  unchanged  when  gently  heated. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  red,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of 
ammonia.  Heated  under  water,  it  melts  to  a  yellow  oil.  Heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  nitrous  acid,  and  forms  a  sul- 
phonic  acid  (?).  On  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  luminous,  yellow, 
smoky  flame.  When  thrown  on  red-hot  foil,  it  deflagrates.  Heated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  forms  picric  acid.  It  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  still  less  so  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids ;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid  ;  very  easily  in 
hot  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  aniline ;  less  so  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

Silver  ^-dinitroparahro7noplienate,  C6H2(N02)2BrOAg. — Splendid  glit- 
tering red  needles,  with  brilliant  green  reflex,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  easily  in  alcohol.  "When  dry,  the  salt  deflagrates  on  heating  ; 
thrown  on  a  hot  surface,  it  explodes.  The  potassium  salt  forms  long 
glittering  red  needles,  with  greenish  reflex,  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  The  harium  salt,  [C6H2(N02)2BrO]2Ba,  forms  saffron-yellow 
needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  flask, 
it  explodes,  covering  the  sides  with  carbon.  The  amriioniiim  salt 
forms  bright-red  silky  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Volatile  at  140°  to  a  red  sublimate ;  above  that  temperature  it  is  de- 
composed, partially  I'ecombining  on  cooling.  The  copper  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  the  product  of  the  action 
of  cupnc  carbonate  on  the  phenol  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  dilating 
with  water  until  the  blue  colour  changes  to  brown ;  the  salt  then 
separates  in  shoi't,  brown  glittering  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid.  None  of  these  salts 
contain  water  of  crystallisation,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
salts  of  the  isomeric  dinitrobromophenol  obtained  by  Armstrong  {Ber., 
6,  649).  The  formation  of  /5-dinitroparabromophenol  affords  a  con- 
venient method  of  separating  /3-dinitroparadibromobenzene  from  the 
a.,  and  7-compounds,  which  are  unafi"ected  by  potassium  nitrite. 

c.  w.  w. 

Some  Addition-products  of  Trinitrobenzene  and  other 
Nitro-compounds.     By  E.  Hepp  (Bull  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  30,  4).— A 

*  Compare  tliis  Journal,  1870,  ii,  406  and  513. 
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Rolntion  of  trinitrnbenzene  in  benzene  deposits  larpfe  prismatic  crystals, 
which  lose  their  benzene  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  thev  consist  of  a 
coniponnrl  of  1  molecule  of  eanh  of  the  constituents,  CfiH^TNOOs  and 
CgHfi.  A  similar  compound  with  naphthalene  forms  lonsf  white  noodles, 
meltinfT  at  ir>2 — 153°,  and  losincf  their  naphthalene  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  on  roci\vstalHsation  from  alcohol.  Anthracene  and 
phenantlirene  appear  to  form  similar  compounds  with  trinitrobenzene. 
The  compound  with  aniline.  CcH.('NOo)3Ci,H7N,  crystallises  in  red 
needles  melting  at  1'23 — 124^  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol: 
it  miorht  be  used  with  advantaqre  for  the  preparation  of  pure  trinitro- 
benzene free  from  dinitrobenzene.  The  analogous  compound  -with 
dimethylnniline  melts  at  106 — 108°.  Both  compounds  are  easily  de- 
composed, either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by  washing  with  alcohol,  or 
by  dilute  acids. 

By  the  action  of  aniline  on  an  isomeric  trinitrobenzene  (from  para- 
dinitrobenzene,  m.  p.  171°),  red  needles  meltine  at  153°  were  ob- 
tained. Analysis  led  to  the  formula  Cf,H3('N02)oNHCr,H5,  which  is  that 
of  a  dinitrodiplienylamine.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquors  contained  a 
diazo-amidobenzene,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the 
excess  of  aniline. 

The  addition-products  of  picramide  with  aniline  obtained  by  the 
author  differed  from  those  described  by  Mertens,  in  that  they  lost  the 
whole  of  their  base  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ordinary  tn'nitrotoluene 
I'm.  p.  82^)  forms  compounds  exactly  similar  to  those  of  trinitroben- 
zene. From  this  similarity  between  trinitrobenzene,  trinitrotoluene,  and 
picric  acid,  the  author  supposes  that  the  NO^-^oups  arc  similarly 
situated  :  trinitromesitylene,  however,  which,  accordinsf  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, should  form  a  compound  with  aniline,  has  as  yet  refused  to 
do  so. 

No  compound  of  aniline  with  .a  dinitro-compound  has  hitherto  boon 
obtained,  but  compounds  of  these  bodies  with  hydrocarbons  are  easily 
formed.  Ortho-  and  para-dinitrobenzeneform  crystallisable  compounds 
with  naphthalene,  the  para-compound  melting  at  110 — 115°. 

C.   W.  W. 

Action  of  Aniline  on  Glyoxylic  Acid.  By  C.  B()ttinger 
(Dent.  Clieiii.  (w.*.  ]>rr.,  11,  1550 — 15^'>1). — The  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
oipitate,  which  is  formed  by  slowly  adding  anilino  to  dilute  srlyoxvlic 
acid,  is  an  aniline  salt  of  anilglyoxylic  acid,  CuHnNoOj  This  body 
was  also  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Dnppa,  by  addinc  aniline  oxalate 
to  calcium  glvoxylate.  It  is  decomposed  liy  hoilinGT  water  into  aniline, 
carl)on  dioxide,  and  a  brittle  substance,  which  .splits  up  on  distillation 
into  water,  aniline,  and  carbanilide.  W.  C.  W. 

Paraxylidine.  By  "W.  ScRArMAXN  (Drnf.  Chem.  Gcs.  Bor.,  11, 
1537 — 1.">3H). — Mononitroparaxvlene  Cb.  p.  234 — 237"),  prepared  frum 
paraxvlene  (m.  p.  15',  b.  p.  130°),  was  reduced  by  acetic  acid  and 
iron  filinjrs,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  Paraxv- 
Hdine  sulphate  crystallised  out  on  evaporating  the  distillate  with 
.'^nlphuric  acid.  The  free  ba.se  was  obtained  by  adding  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  distilling  in 
.steam. 

c  2 
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Paraxylidine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  whicli  turns  yello-w  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  boils  at  220 — 221°,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  Its 
salts  crystallise  well  from  acid  solutions,  but  their  neutral  solutions 
split  up  on  boiling. 

Paraxijlidine  sulphate  [C6H3(CH3)2NH.2]2HoS04,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less plates.  The  hjdrocMonde,  C6H3.(CH3)2NH2.HC1  +  H.O,  forms 
large  glistening  plates,  having  a  faint  pink  colour.  It  is  more  soluble 
than  the  sulphate.  At  125 — 130°,  its  water  of  crystallisation  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  anhydrous  salt  sublimes. 

The  nitrate,  C6H3(CH3)2NH3.HN'03,  forms  pink  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals. 

The  oxalate  forms  thick  prisms,  having  a  pink  colour.  On 
heating  to  125 — loO°,  it  splits  up  into  water  and  oxalparaxxjlidide 
[CfiH3(CH3)oNH]3CoOo.  This  body  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether: 
it  sublimes  without  melting  at  125°,  forming  slender  silky- white  needles. 

Acetoparaxylidide  (m.  p.  138 — 139°)  separates  out  as  a  crystalline 
mass  on  boiling  paraxylidine  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  converted  into 
nitracetoparaxijlide,  C6B[2(CH3)oNOoNH.C;H30,  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid.  This  nitro-compound  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
(m.p.  192°).  W.  C.  W. 

Oxidation  of  Sulphamidoxylene.  By  M.  W.  Iles  and  Ira 
Remsen  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1326 — 1329). — Jacobsen  (ibid., 
11,  893)  assumed  that  the  authors'  sulphaminetoluic  acid  was  not  a 
pure  product ;  but  as  they  have  obtained  the  acid  crystallised  in 
beautiful  long  needles  with  constant  melting  point  of  254"5 — 255° 
(corrected),  they  consider  his  supposition  to  be  unfounded.  The  oxy- 
acid  obtained  was  also  doubtless  pure,  and  crystallised  in  long  lustrous 
needles,  m.  p.  174 — 175°,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  Tiemann  and 
Schotten  found  for  their  orthohomoparoxybenzoic  acid.  The  two 
acids  are,  however,  said  to  be  identical.  Both  contain  half  a  mol.  of 
Avater  of  crystallisation,  both  melt  at  almost  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  neither  gives  any  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

If  a  mixture  of  the  two  sulphamidoxylenes  be  oxidised  with  the 
chromic  acid  mixture  until  the  oil  swimming  on  the  solution  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  pure  sulphaminemetatoluic  acid  is  obtained 
(m.  p.  254'5 — 255°,  corrected).  The  product  was  always  dissolved  in 
sodium  carbonate  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  On 
cooling  some  unaltered  amide  crystallised  out.  This  was  filtered  off, 
the  filtrate  diluted,  and  the  acid  precipitated  by  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.     After  twice  recrystallising  it  was  pure. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  Jacobsen  has  obtained  an  acid  by  oxidising 
the  amide  melting  at  95 — 96°,  but  the  behaviour  of  this  acid  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  must  certainly  be  different  from  that  of  the 
sulphaminetoluic  acid-  That  a  mixture  of  isomeric  xylene  substitu- 
tion products  can  furnish  a  single  compound  on  oxidation  is  a  fact 
pretty  well  settled  by  other  investigators. 

(1.)  Nitroxylene,  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
xylene,  yields  a  niti'otoluic  acid.      (Beilstein  and  Ki-eiisler.) 

This  nitrotoluic  acid  is  not  converted  by  chromic  acid  into  a  bibasic 
acid. 
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(2.)  Chloroxvlene,  obtained  direct  from  xylene,  yields  a  clilortoluic 
ai-id.      (Vollrath.) 

(3.)  Bronioxylene,  obtained  direct  from  xylene,  yields  a  bromtoluic 
acid.     (Kittig,  Alirens,  and  ^fattheides.) 

Researches  are  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  the 
connection  between  the  nitrotoluic  acid  (m.  p.  203°),  the  bromotoluic 
acid  (m.  p.  2<»5 — 20G"),  and  the  sulphaminemetatoluic  acid.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  bodies  are  similarly  constituted. 

Jacobsen  contests  the  cori*ectness  of  the  conclusion  that,  because  the 
amide  contains  a  CHj-group  in  the  ortho-position  and  a  second  in  the 
])ara-position  with  respect  to  the  sulphamide  group,  the  product 
necessarily  furnishes  a  stable  monobasic  acid.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that  ortho-compounds  behave  in  a  peculiar  manner  towards 
chromic  acid,  and  some  observations  show  that  they  are  more  stable 
than  the  isomeric  compounds  of  the  other  groups. 

An  error  made  both  by  the  authors  and  by  Jacobsen  is  now  corrected. 
The  acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  sulpharainetoluic  acid  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  is  not  sulphamineisophthalic  acid,  but  sulpho- 
isophthalic  acid.     This  the  authors  conclusively  prove.  W.   S. 

Oxidation  of  Metaxylenesulphamide.  By  0.  J.\cobsex  (Deut. 
Cli'iii.  (i,:-\  />'-/•.,  11,  ]r)2'.t — lo'SA). — Tilt!  author  denies  that  the  results 
of  his  experimentjs  agree  with  tho.se  of  Remsen  (Btr.,  11,  1828). 

W.  C.  W. 

Condensation-products  of  Tertiary  Aromatic  Bases.  By  O. 
FiscHKK  (iJi  at.  (Jlirin.  (/»■>■.  iWr.,  11,  'JoU — {uyl).—\i  has  been  shown  in 
previous  papers  that  dimethylaniline  reacts  with  benzaldehyde  and 
with  furfural  to  form  bodies  having  the  respective  formulae  C23H26N2 
and  C2iHo4NsO.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  describes  two  new 
bodies  of  the  same  class. 

Dimethylaniline  reacts  with  chh/ral  in  the  mann^>r  indicated 
by  the  equation  CI3C.COH  -f  bC,B^(CR,)2  =  3HC1  +  H,0  + 
{C,H«N(CH3),}3C.CH{C6H.N(CH3)2}.  The  product,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  substituted  pentaphenylethane,  crystalli.ses  in  colourless 
needles.     It  yields  by  oxidation  a  blue  colouring  matter. 

A  mixture  of  dimethylaniline  and  benzhi/dnil,  when  treated  with 
])hosph()rus  pentoxide,  yields  (limethi/l(nnid(ifriphe>njhnetha)ic  in  nearly 
theoi-etical  amount.  This  body  is  a  feeble  base.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  132 — 133°.  J.  R. 

Cyanoguanidines.  By  O.  LANDr.REBE  (Deut.  Chem.  des.  Ber., 
11,  'J73 — 'J78). — In  a  previous  pajier  the  author  stated  that  dicyanodi- 
jilienylguanidine  reacts  with  aniline  hydiochloride  to  form  a  base 
which  he  called  ^-iliri/iuuitriplieni/lijiuDiidine.  lit-  has  since  found  that, 
the  same  ba,se  is  formed  also  by  the  i-eactions  of  a-dicyanotriphenyl- 
guanidine  with  aniline  and  toluidine  hydroehlurid*  s.  The  base,  unlikt; 
the  a-dicyanoguanidines,  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic- 
potash  or  soda,  but  when  heated  at  100^  for  some  hours  in  sealed  tubes, 
it  is  resolved  into  aniline,  ammcmia,  oyalic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

^-Dicyaiiod  I  till  ijl  phetiyhjud  niiU  }i('. — This  base  is  foi-med  by  the  action 
"f  aniline    hydrochloride  on  dicyanoditol3lguanidine.      It  crysUillises 
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from  alcohol  and  water  in  yellowish  needles,  having  the  formula 
C23H21N5  +  IH3O.  The  base  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  converted  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  ditolylparabanic  acid.  It 
yields  an  orange-yellow  amorphous  platinum  salt,  2(C23H.2i]Sr5,HCl).PtCl4. 
(3-DicijMiotritolijlgua7i.icllne. — This  sabstance  is  formed,  together  with 
ditolylparabanic  acid,  on  boiling  dicyanoditolylguanidine  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  crystallises  in  pale-yellow  needles,  which  melt  at 
184°.  By  prolonged  boiling  vnth  alcohol  and  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  ditolylparabanic  acid.  J.  R. 

Benzaldiacetonamine.  By  W.  Heintz  (Liebirfs  Annalen,  193, 
63 — 72). — By  boiling  for  some  time  a  mixture  of  acid  oxalate  of 
diacetonamine,  benzaldehyde  and  alcohol,  the  oxalate  of  benzaldi- 
acetonamine is  formed,  from  which  the  free  base  can  be  obtained  by 
treatment  with  potash.  The  base  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  crystallising  there- 
from in  large  colourless  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  with 
difficulty  in  water.  It  melts  at  61"2°,  and  boils  at  230°,  the  distillate 
consisting  of  the  unaltered  substance  and  another  base,  which  is  not 
yet  investigated.  Benzaldiacetonamine  neutralises  acids,  forming  well- 
defined  salts;  its  formula  is  C13H17NO. 

The  neidral  sul2Jhate,  (Ci3lIi7NO)2ll2S04,  crystallises  in  small  needles, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  in  cold  water,  but  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  even  more  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  it  is' 
agitated  with  ether,  a  portion  of  the  base  is  removed  and  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sulphate  is  rendered  acid. 

The  nitrate,  C13H17NO.HNO3  (dried  at  105°),  crystallises  from  water 
in  short  prisms  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  gradually 
lose  on  exposure  to  air. 

Neutral  oxalate,  (Ci3HnNO)2C204H2,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  from  which  it  crystallises 
in  prisms.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  containing  free  oxalic 
acid ;  from  this  solution  it  separates  in  crystals,  which  are  un- 
distinguishable  in  properties  from  the  neutral  oxalate.  The 
hydrochloride,  C13H17NO.HCI  (dried  at  105°),  and  the  platinum  salt, 
(Ci3Hi7NO.HCl)>.PtCl4,  have  also  been  prepared.  A.  J.  C. 

Phenylthiocarbamic  Acid.  By  B.  Rathke  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  958 — 962). — The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  on 
heating  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  carbon  bisulphide  with  alcoholic 
potash:  CS2  +  NHo.CoH^  -|-  KHO  =  CsHs.HN.CS.SK  +  H2O. 

The  same  salt  is  formed,  together  with  diphenylthiocarbamide  ami 
potassium  thiocarbonate,  on  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  equal 
weights  of  molecule  of  aniline  and  potassium  xanthate  for  some 
hours.     The  reactions  that  take  place  are  represented  thus : — 

1.  CoHsO.CS.SK  +  NH2.C6H5  =  CsHs.NH.CS.SK  +  C2H5OH. 

2.  CaH5O.CS.SK  +  2(NH2.CgH5)  =  (C6H5NH)2CS  +  C2H5OH  + 

KHS 

3.  C2H5O.CS.SK  +  KHS  =  (Sig.^CS  +  C2H5OH. 

Potassium    phenylthiocarbamate,  when    pure,    forms    transparent 
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golden-yellow  monoclinic  crystals,  which  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallisation  below  70°.  It  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water.  The  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  owing  to  the 
separation  of  dijthenylthiocarbamide  and  phenylthiocarbiinide.  This 
and  all  the  other  reactions  of  the  acid  and  its  salts  are  explained  by 
the  circumstauce  that  the  acid  readily  lireaks  up,  according  to  the 
conditions,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  indicated  by  the  two  following 
equations : — 

CeHs.NH.CS.SH  =  CSKCfiHs  +  H,S; 
CsHj.HN.CS.SH  =  jNH,.C6H5  +  CSj. 

The  phenylthiocarliimide  and  aniline  thus  produced  further  react  to 
foi-ra  diphenylthiocarbamide. 

Potassium  phenylthiocarbamate  undergoes  decomposition  in  the 
air.  Its  solution,  when  boiled  with  cupric  sulphate,  yields  cupric 
sulphide  and  phenyltliiocarbimide.  The  aqueous  solution  dissolves  a 
large  quantity  of  aniline,  forming  a  liquid  which,  when  boiled,  gives 
oti"  hydrogen  sulphide  and  deposits  diphenylthiocarbamide. 

Free  phenylthiocarbamic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  acidifying  the 
potassium  salt,  because  it  breaks  up  at  once  into  carbon  bisulphide 
and  aniline,  as  shown  above.  J.  il. 

Pentabromoresorcin.  By  R.  Benedikt  (I)eiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  l.joltj. — Aniline  acts  on  pentabromoresorcin,  forming  tribrom- 
aniline  and  tribromoresorcin,  SCcBrsHOo  +  2C6H5.NH2  +  SCeBrsHsOa 
+  "JCeHjBrj.NHo.  Under  similar  conditions  phenol  forms  tribromo- 
phenol. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  pentabromoresorcin,  first  to  tribro- 
moresorcin and  then  to  rcsorcin.  Lieburmann's  tribromoresorquinone  is 
reduced  to  tetrabromodiresorcin,  (OH)oHI3r,iC6.C6Br.,H(OH)2,  which 
crystallises  in  pink  needles.  It  is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  form- 
ing an  amorphous  body  free  from  bromine ;  this  yields  diphenyl  on 
distillation  over  zinc-dust.  W.  C.   W. 

Fluorescein-carbonic  Acid.  By  J.  Schreder  (Deut  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  134U — 1344). — Baeyer's  beautiful  method  of  forming  con- 
densation-products from  phthalic  acid  and  phenols,  is  founded  on  the 
property  of  phthalic  acid  to  form  an  anhydride,  which  afterwards 
enters  into  reactit)n  with  hydroxybenzenes.  It  was  to  be  assumed  at 
the  outset  that  acids  with  neighbouring  carbo.xyl-groups  would  con- 
duct themselves  similarly,  and  in  fact  this  was  found  the  case  with 
oxyphthidic  and  pyromellitic  acid  without,  in  the  first  case,  the  oxy- 
grouj)  prejudicing  the  reaction.  It  was  of  interest  to  see  if  trimellitic 
acid,  which  is  a  1  :  2  :  3  tlerivative  (G.  Krinos),  would  behave  in  a 
similar  manner.  Trimellitic  acid  prepared  from  colophony,  was  con- 
verted into  the  anhydride  and  fused  with  resorcin  at  200^,  and  in  this 
way  a  body  very  similar  to  fluorescein  was  obtained,  differing  only  by 
having  an  extra  carboxyl-group  in  its  composition,  and  hence  named 
fluorescein-carbonic  acid.  The  product  is  a  dry  red-brown  mass  of 
conchoidal  fracture,  which  may  be  [)uritied  by  boiling  it  with  water 
and  solution  and  fractional  precipitation  from  alcohol.     When  dry  it 
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formed  a  liglit-yellow  amorphous  powder.     Analysis  showed  a  car- 

boxylised  fluorescein,  CiHiA,  orCeHaCCO.OHX^^-^^g^^^^Ko.  It 

is  very  spai'ingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  The  barium  and  calcium 
salts  were  also  prepared.  The  intention  was,  by  boiling  it  with  the 
carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium,  to  replace  only  the  hydrogen  of  the 
carboxyl-group  by  metal,  but  it  was  found  that  both,  the  hydroxyl 
hydrogens  were  replaced. 

Barium  Salt. — A  blood-red  solution  was  obtained  by  boiling  fluo- 
resce'in-carbonic  acid  with  excess  of  barium  carbonate  for  a  long  time. 
This  solution  could  not  be  crystallised.  The  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  was  precipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  barium  salt  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  orange-red  amorphous  powder. 

Calcmui  /So//'.— Brown-red  amorphous  powder,  prepared  like  the 
barium  salt.  Both  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  on  evaporation 
of  their  solutions  are  obtained  as  cantharides-green  amorphous  masses. 

The  above-named  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  two  hydroxyl  hydro- 
gens caused  the  author  to  investigate  Baeyer's  fluorescein  in  the  same 
direction.  Baeyer  says  fluorescein  dissolves  in  lime-  and  baryta-water 
with  a  red  colour.  The  author  finds  that  it  further  decomposes  the 
carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium,  furnishing  compounds  in  which 
both  hydroxyl-hydrogens  are  replaced  by  metal.  Although  apparently 
stronger,  fluorescein  also,  although  containing  no  carboxyl-group, 
furnishes  these  salt-like  compounds  much  more  easily  than  the  new 
body  with  the  carboxyl-group. 

Barium  Salt  of  Fluorescein,  C2oHioBa05  -f  9H2O,  prepared  like  that 
of  the  carboxylised  fluorescein,  is  a  carmine-red  powder,  which  after 
recrystallising  from  water  is  obtained  in  beautiful  leafy  crystals,  con- 
taining 9  mols.  of  water. 

Calcium,  Salt,  CanHioCaOs  -|-  4H3O. — Slender  needles.  Prepared  like 
the  barium  salt.     Red-brown  colour  with,  green  reflection. 

Acetyl -product,  C25H16O9. — Fluorescein-carbonic  acid  was  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride  (5  parts)  for  2 — 3  hours  with  inverted  condenser, 
and  the  product  treated  with  alcohol  and  left  for  about  12  hours.  The 
solution,  poured  ofl'  from  the  brown  oily  drops  which  had  separated, 
was  treated  with  water,  which  precipitated  acetyl -products  as  bright- 
yellow  flocks.  No  salt  of  this  product  could  be  prepared,  fluorescein- 
carbonic  acid  being  regenerated. 

Dibromojiiiorescem- carbonic  Acid. — Fluorescein-carbonic  acid  sus- 
pended in  glacial  acetic  acid,  dissolves  on  adding  the  proper  quantity 
of  bromine,  and  the  solution  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  paste. 
The  product,  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  beautiful 
brick-red  needles,  soluble  in  alkaline  fluids  to  yellow  solution. 

Tetrabromofluorescrin -carbonic  Acid. — Prepared  like  the  dibromo-pro- 
duct,  only  using  double  the  quantity  of  bromine.  A  dark-reddish 
solution,  showing  no  inclination  to  crystallise,  was  obtained.  The 
bromine-derivative  was  therefore  precipitated  with  water.  It  is  a  dark 
orange-red  amorphous  powder,  showing  colour  reactions  with  alkalis 
undistinguishable  from  those  with  eosin. 
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Potassium  Salt. — Excess  of  the  acid  was  treated  with  potash  solu- 
tion, evaporated,  and  the  concentrated  solution  treated  with  alcohol, 
whereby  the  salt  was  obtained  in  small  needles  with  cantharides  lustre. 
It  is  undistini^uishable  from  eosin-])ot!issium,  and  dyes  like  it.  The 
reduction  of  the  tluorescein-carbonic  acid  with  sodium-amalgam  did 
not  succeed,  for  a  yellow  varnish-like  mass  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
was  obtained.  The  solution  brought  in  contact  with  alkalis  at  once 
oxidises  and  regenerates  the  original  body.  This  oxidation  takes  place 
partially,  even  on  evaporating  the  solution  on  the  water-bath. 

W.  S. 

Trinitroso-  and  Trinitro-phloroglucin.  By  R.  Bknedikt 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1.37-i — 1378). — The  discovery  of  dinitroso- 
resorcin  by  Fitz,  and  of  dinitroso-orcin  by  Stenhouse  and  Groves,  made 
the  existence  of  the  corresponding  phloroglucin-derivative  highly 
probable.  On  adding  a  concentrated  well-cooled  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  to  a  solution  of  phloroglucin  in  dilute  acetic  acid  covered  with 
a  layer  of  ether,  the  mixture  becomes  dark-brown,  and  after  some 
rainut<;s  an  acid  potassium  salt  begins  to  separate.  On  supersaturating 
the  solution  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  adding  alcohol,  the  neutral 
potassium  salt  is  thrown  down  in  beautiful  green  needles  amounting 
to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield.  As  this  pofasmuii  trini- 
troso-pldoroijluciu,  C6(NO):,(OK)3,  cannot  be  recry stall ised  without 
great  loss,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  with  alcohol, 
to  which  some  potassium  hydroxide  has  been  added.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  with  difficulty  in  dilute  potash,  quite  insoluble  in  weak 
alcohol.  It  may  be  heated  to  above  180°  without  decomposition, 
but  explodes  at  a  high  temperature.  A  drop  of  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid  will  also  occasion  violent  explosion.  A  lead  salt  of  trinitroso- 
phloroglucin  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of  the  potas- 
sium salt  with  lead  acetiite ;  it  fall.s  as  a  yellow  precipitate.  When 
dried  it  forma  a  light  cinnamon-brown  powder,  exploding  with  vio- 
lence when  heated.  Nitroso-phloroglucin  can  be  isolated  by  cautious 
decomposition  of  the  lead  salt  mixed  with  alcohol,  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  filtering  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution 
groups  of  needles  are  obtained,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  in.soluble  in  ether. 

There  is  a  law  recognised  already  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
iiitroso- groups  in  nitroso-derivatives  of  the  phenols,  although  the 
numlx'r  at  pi-esent  known  is  so  small,  viz.,  that  each  hydroxvl-group 
appears  to  render  easier  the  admission  of  a  nitroso-group.  Into  the 
hydrocarlxms  (benzene  and  naphthalene)  NO  is  introduced  only  with 
difficulty  and  by  indirect  m(;ans. 

The  monhydric  jthcnols,  phenol,  thymol,  and  naphthol,  take  up 
one  NO-irroup  with  ease. 

The  dihydric  phenols,  resorcin  and  orcin,  give  dinitroso-derivatives. 

The  trihvdric,  phloroglucin  phenol,  yields  trinitroso-phloroglucin. 

Trinitro-p/iloj-(jijluctn,  Cr,(N02):,(OH)3  -|-  HoO. — On  adding  powdered 
potassium  nitro.so-phloroglucin  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  oxidation  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  finally  yellow  needles  of  trinitro-phloro- 
glucin sepanite  out.     The  ma,ss  is  then  diluted  with  water,  exhausted 
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with  ether,  and  the  product  recrjstallised  from  boiling  water.  The 
crystalline  form  is  the  hexagonal  prism  modified  by  combination  with 
the  pyramid  and  prism  of  the  second  order,  expressed  by  the  formula 
ooP,P,  00P2. 

This  body  loses  its  crystalline  water  at  100°.  At  130"  it  begins  to 
sublime ;  at  158°  it  melts  without  decomposition,  but  explodes  on 
further  heating.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  only  at  a  high  temperature.  Like 
picric  acid,  it  possesses  great  tinctorial  power  for  animal  matters,  but 
the  tint  is  richer  and  more  beautiful.  Trinitro-phloroglucin  gives  the 
isopurpuric  acid  reaction  with  potassium  cyanide.  On  reduction  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  to  form  the 
compound  analogous  to  picraraic  acid.  On  boiling  the  tin  solution  it 
becomes  decolorised,  but  no  triamido-phloroglucin  compound  could  be 
obtained. 

Salts  of  Trinitro-phloroglucin. — Trinitro-phloroglucin  decomposes  car- 
bonates readily,  and  forms  with  metals  three  series  of  salts  containing 
1,  2,  and  3  equivalents  of  metal.     All  are  explosive. 

The  potassium  salts  are  formed  by  saturating  2  molecules  of  the 
nitro-compound  with  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  potassium  carbonate.  It 
is  necessary  to  work  with  a  solution  as  concentrated  as  possible.  The 
compound  C6(N02)3(OK)3,  consists  of  orange-red  shining  needles  often 
an  inch  long,  whilst  C6(N02)3(OK)oOII  is  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and 
not  so  shining  as  the  preceding.  The  compound  C6(N02)3(OK)  (0H)2  -f- 
HoO  forms  long,  silky,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  losing  water  at  100°, 
and  becoming  dull. 

All  thi-ee  potassium  derivatives  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  neutral  ammonium  derivative  behaves  like  the  corresponding 
potassium  compound.  The  barium  compound  formed  by  adding 
baryta-water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  trinitro-phloroglucin,  consists 
of  microscopically  small,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  cold  or 
boiling  water. 

Lead  acetate  gives  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  an  amorphous, 
flocculent  precipitate  of  lead  trinitro-phloroglucin.  W.   S. 

Aurin.  By  R.  S.  Dale  and  C.  Schorlemmer  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  1556). — Aurin  is  formed,  together  with  formic  acid,  on  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  phenolsulphonic  acid  or  barium 
phenolsulphonate,  or  by  gradually  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  excess  of  phenol.  Small  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved  during  the  process  :  SCeHsO 
+  C.H.Oi  =  CigHuOj  +  CH.,02  -f  2H,0.  W.  C.  W. 

Aurin.  By  C.  Zulkowskt  (Liehig's  Annalen,  194,  109 — 144). 
— The  preparation  of  aurin,  and  several  of  the  results  desci'ibed  in  this 
paper,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  10  and  11, 
and  in  this  Journal  in  abstract.  Aurin  contains  70  per  cent,  of 
pseudorosolic  acid.  This  body  separates  out  as  an  amorphous  resinous 
mass  on  treating  commercial  aurin  with  sodium  bisulphite  and  dilut- 
ing the  product  with  water.  On  adding  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  filtrate   from  the  pseudorosolic  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
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80",  a  crvstallino  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  q-ives  off  sulnliur  di- 
oxide when  lieated  to  130°.  By  curcfully  crystallising  tlio  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  residue,  the  following  substajices  can  bo  obtained,  viz., 
two  homologous  rosolic  acids,  CiaHuOa  and  CouHieOs;  Icncorosolic 
acid,  CViHigOa ;   and  a  compound  having  the  composition  CiaHmOc. 

liosolic  acid,  Cv-oHieOa,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  reddish-yellow 
.solution,  which  changes  to  carmine  on  the  addition  of  alkalis.  The 
alcoholic  solution  deposits  cr3'stals  containing  1  molecule  of  water, 
which  belong  to  the  monoclinic  or  triclinic  systems.  The  crystals 
ajipear  dark-red  by  transmitted,  and  metallic-green  by  reflected  light. 
They  easily  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  1,00°.  On  boiling  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  ros')lic  acid  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  lenco- 
ri'solic  acid,  C20H1SO3,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  pale-yellow,  anhydrous 
rhombic  crystals. 

Rosolic  acid,  CigHuOs,  crystalli.ses  in  anhydrous,  rhombic  plates, 
possessing  a  garnet-red  colour  with  a  bluish  lustre.  The  leuco-pro- 
duct  of  this  acid  has  the  composition  diiUieOa. 

The  compound  dgHioOo  is  a  derivative  of  the  red  rosolic  acid, 
CijHuOa.  It  crystallises  in  violet,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  dis- 
solve in  alcohol,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  solution.  The  alcoholic 
solution  becomes  carmine-coloured  on  the  addition  of  alkalis  ;  when 
boiled  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  it  yields  the  leuco-compound 
CisHisOa,  identical  with  the  leuco-derivative  of  red  rosolic  acid.  The 
properties  of  jJseudorosuUc  acid  have  been  previously  described  (Ber., 
hjc.  cit.).  W.  C.  W. 

Rosolic  Acids,  By  H.  Caro  and  C.  Graebb  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
iJt'r.,  11,  134b — 1351). — Formation  of  Dioxybenzophejione  from  Aurin. — 
Aurin  was  heated  with  water  at  220 — 250°,  and  a  colourless  compound 
was  thus  obtained  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  dioxydi- 
phenyl-ketone  of  Staedcl  and  Gail,  and  to  which  the  formula 
CO(C8Hi.OH)2  is  ascribed.  The  authors  have  analysed  the  dioxy- 
compound,  and  also  its  acetyl-  and  benzoyl-ether,  and  found  numbers 
which  exactly  correspond  with  those  for  dioxybenzoplienone  and  its 
ether.  Coni])Iete  agreement  of  propeities  was  also  found  to  exist 
l)etween  the  above-named  colourless  body  and  that  obtained  by  Baeyer 
and  Burkhardt  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  on  phenol-phtha- 
leiii,  and  which  is  als(^  dioxybenzoplif-none.  Besides  the  convertibility 
into  aurin,  the  dioxybenzoplienone  from  either  di[)lienylmethane, 
jdithalein,  or  from  aurin  exhibits  the  following  colour  reactions.  If 
sodium  amalgam  be  added  to  a  dilute  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the 
dioxybenzoplienone,  no  coloration  occurs,  but  if  the  alkaline  fluid 
poured  off  from  the  .sodium  amalgam  be  heated  to  boiling,  a  beautiful 
red  coloration  apjiears,  which  disap[)ear8  on  cooling,  and  can  be  re- 
])roduced  by  again  warming.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  very 
dilute  red  solution  shows  a  strong  dark  band  in  the  green.  On  add- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  to  the  colourless  reduction  fluid,  it  becomes 
orange-yellow,  and  on  boiling,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  sepa- 
rates, which  dissolves  in  soda  solution  with  violet- blue  colour, 
and  is  decolorised  by  excess  of  the  alkaline  solution.  This  is 
in    entire    agreement    with    the    ob.servatious    of    Baeyer    and    Burk- 
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hardt.  On  heating  aurin  witli  water,  besides  dioxybenzoplienone  and 
carbonised  decomposition-products,  phenol  was  formed.  The  reaction 
is  explained  in  the  following  equation,  and  according  to  the  new  aurin 
formula : — 

(C6H4.0H),C<^  {    '  +  HoO  =  CO(aH,.OH).,  +  CeHj.OH. 
^O 

Synthesis  of  Aurin  from.  Dioxyhenzophenone. — It  was  thought  probable 
that  aurin  might  be  formed  from  dioxybenzophenone  and  phenol.  This 
did  not  succeed  directly,  but  it  was  successful  through  the  medium  of 
phosphorus  trichloride.  Dioxybenzophenone  was  heated  for  a  short 
time  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  the  excess  evaporated  off  on  the 
water- bath,  and,  after  cooling,  phenol  and  some  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  added.  An  evolution  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  begins  even  in  the 
cold,  and  the  mass  becomes  yellowish-red.  By  heating  on  the  water- 
batli  or  at  140''  the  reaction  is  completed  after  a  short  time,  and  on 
adding  water,  aurin  separates  out.  Chlorinated  bye- products  are 
formed  at  the  same  time.  The  relations  manifested  by  the  de- 
composition and  synthesis  of  aurin  to  dioxybenzophenone,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Stiidel  and  Beck  most  probably  contains 
both  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  para-position,  indicate  that  in  aurin  both 
liydroxyl  groups,  and  in  rosaniline  both  amido  groups,  are  also  in  the 
para-position.  That  the  third  oxygen  atom  in  aurin  and  the  imido 
group  in  rosaniline  most  likely  take  the  ortho-position,  the  formation 
of  rosaniline  from  orthotoluidine,  and  a  rosolic  acid  from  salicylic 
aldehyde  testify.  The  latter  compound,  according  to  the  results  of 
Liebermanu  and  Schwarz,  is  probably  identical  with  aurin.  The  violet 
body  formed  from  iodo-dimethaniline  (Weber)  is  against  this  theory, 
however,  as  here  one  must  assume  that  all  three  nitrogen  atoms  are  in 
the  same  position. 

Formation  of  a  Colouring  Matter  from  Mono.ryhenzopJienone  and 
Fhenol. — The  oxybenzophenone  of  Dobner  and  Stackmann  was  heated 
with  phosphorus  trichloride,  and  then  with  phenol  and  sulphuric 
acid.  On  treatment  with  water,  a  resin  separated  out,  which  in  appear- 
ance resembles  crude  corallin.  This  resin  contains  a  colouring 
matter,  and  its  properties  place  it  in  the  group  of  the  rosolic  acids. 
By  solution  in  soda  and  precipitation  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  puri- 
fied, and  then  forms  an  orauge-red  powder  which  fuses  under  water  to 
a  red-brown  resin  with  green  lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a 
less  intense  violet-red  than  phenol-phthalein.  Tlie  solutions  gradually 
decolorise.  With  alkaline  hydrogen  sulphites  it  forms  colourless  solu- 
tions, and  it  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid  like  rosolic  acid.  The 
authors  believe  from  these  observations  that  this  compound  is  a  rosolic 

acid,  (C6H5)(C6H4.0H)C^  |       .     It  is  considered  very  probable  that 

^O 
Dobner  and  Stackmann  had  this  substance  in  their  hands  when  they 
acted  with  phenol  upon  benzo trichloride,  and  that  it  was  actually  con- 
tained in  the  red-brown  resin  which   they  describe  in  their  paper  as 
the    product  of  the  reaction.      On  repeating   their  experiments  the 
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authors  obtained  a  colonring  matter  on  treatment  with  hydrogen 
sodium  sulphite,  the  properties  of  which  agree  with  those  of  the 
compound  from  oxybenzophenone.  W.   S. 

Reduction  of  Acetophenone.  By  K.  Buchka  (Dcnf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Jit'r.,  11,  looU — 1.")51). — By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aceto- 
phenone, Kmmerling  and  Engler  obtained  a  pinacone  boiling  at  202°, 
and  a  secondary  ethyl  benzene  alcohol,  whilst  the  author  by  the  same 
reaction  obtained  only  pinacone.  The  author  considers  that  the  low 
boiling  ])oint  of  the  pinacone  is  probably  due  to  its  splitting  up  into 
equal  molecules  of  acetophenone  and  the  secondary  alcohol. 

W.  C.  W. 

A  Sulphuretted  Derivative  of  Acetophenone.  By  C.  Englkr 
{Deut.  Cluiii.  Ges.  Her.,  11,  ^So^)). — Acetophenone  reacts  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide  and.  hydrogen  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution  to  form  a 
body  which  the  author  regards  as  thidcetophenone  or  a  polymerideof  it. 
This  substance  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  or  yellowish 
laminte,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  benzene.  It  melts  at  119"5°,  and  sublimes  in  feathery  crystals 
exhibiting  a  bluish  iridescence.  J.  R. 

Sulphuretted  Derivatives  of  Benzophenone.  By  C.  Engler 
(Dent.  Ch,  „i.  Grs.  J!rr.,  11,  02-2— i»2t;). — 1.  When  alcoholic  solutions 
of  benzophenone  and  ammonium  sulphide  are  mixed  together  and 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  following  reactions  take 
place  slowly:  CeHs-CO.CeHs  +  H,S  =  CHs.CS.aHs  +  H^O ;  and 
2(C«H5.CS.CeH5)  +  H,S  =  (CeH5),CH.S,.CH(aH5).i  +  S. 

The  product  is  a  solid  substance  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  snow- 
white  needles,  which  melt  at  lol°.  It  is  identical  with  the  body 
which  A.  Behr  (Her.,  v,  970)  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potas- 
sium sulphydrate  on  benzophenone  chloride. 

2.  The  mother-liquors  of  the  above  substance,  as  prepared  by 
Behr's  reaction,  yield  by  further  treatment  another  body  which  crys- 
tallises in  small  white  needles  (m.  p.  146*5°),  and  has  the  composition 
of  thiobeiizf>pheno)te,  CsHs.CS.CbHs. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  cautiously  oxidised  with  chromic 
acid,  yield  benzophenone  and  no  intermediate  product. 

3.  JBenzhydrol  reacts  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  to  form  the 
crystalline  compound  melting  at  1.51"  described  above,  and  an  oily  body, 
which  by  treatment  with'  mercuric  oxide  or  chloride  yields  the  com- 
pound [(CeHOiCH.Sj^Hg.  J.  R. 

Dibromo-metaxylene-sulphonic  Acid.  By  0.  jACortsRN  and 
]•:.  Wi;im;i:kw  (Dmt.  Glum.  G'-^.  H'T..  11.  lo:34— 1530).— /.>/6/-o»?o- 
riudaxtjltnu'-sulphonic  acvl,  Cr,HBr:(CH,,)oS();,H,  separates  out  in  small 
anhydrous  scales  when  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  dibromo-meta- 
xylene  (m.  p.  72")  in  fuming  sulpiiuric  acid.  The  crystals  melt  at 
KJo'',  and  are  .soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The 
bnrinm  suit  [CV,HBr2(CH:,)2803]2Ba,  is  spariiiLrly  soluble  in  water. 
CaHBrj(CH,)2S03Na  -|-  2HoO  forms  colourless  pearly  scales,  .soluble  in 
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hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  -The  acid  cliloride, 
C6HBr2(CH3),SO^Cl,  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  plates,  which 
melt  at  107°.  The  amide,  C6HBro(CH3)oS02NH2,  forms  woolly 
needles,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  they  melt  at  220°,  and  begin  to 
decompose  at  230°. 

A  mixture  of  (S-metaxylene-sulphamide  (m.  p.  96°)  and  mouobromo- 
8-metaxylene-sulph amide  (m.  p.  161°)  is  formed  by  treating  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  sodium  dibromo-meta- 
xylene-sulphonate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  ammonia.  The 
moDobromo-metasvlene-sulphamide  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  or 
from  hot  water  in  long  flexible  needles.  The  relation  between  dibromo- 
metaxylene-sulphonic  acid  and  the  allied  xylene  derivatives  is  shown 
by  the  following  formula? : —   ■ 

/3-Metaxjlene-sulplionic  acid.  Monobromo-/3-xylene-sulphonic  acid. 

CfiHaCCHs)  (SO,H)  (CH3)  (1:2:3).  CeH^CCHs)  (SO3H)  (CH3^Br(l  :  2  :  3  :  6). 

M.p.  of  amide. .    96°.  161°. 

Dibromo-jS-metaxvlene-sulplionic  acid. 
CgHCCHg)  (SO3H)  (CH3)  (BrsCl  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  6). 

M.p.  of  amide  . .    220°. 

a-Metaxylene-sulplionic  acid.  Monobromo-a-xylene-sulplionic  acid. 

CeH3(CH3)(S03H)CH3.(l  :  3  :  4).  C6H2(CH3)(S03H)  (CH3)Br.(l  :  3  :  4  :  6). 

M.p.  of  amide  ..    137°.  194°. 

w.  c.  w. 

Oxidation  of  Ditolylparabanic  Acid.  By  0.  Landgrebe 
(Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  978). — By  the  oxidation  of  ditolylparabanic 
acid,  N2(CO)(C203)(C6H4. 0113)2,  with  potassium  permanganate,  the 
author  has  obtained  an  acid  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula 
N.,(CO)(a02)(C6H4.COOH)2.  The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  dis- 
solves easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  gives  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates with  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metals. 

J.  R. 

Parachlorobenzyl  Chloride  and  Bromide.  By  C.  L.  Jack- 
son and  A.  W.  Field  (Deut.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,  11,  904).— The  sub- 
stance described  as  parachlorobenzyl  chloride  has  hitherto  been 
prepared  from  the  chlorotoluene  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  toluene  in  the  cold.  But  this  last  product  has  been  shown  by 
Hiibner  and  Majert  {Ber.,  6,  790)  to  be  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  pai'a- 
chlorotoluene.  The  authors  have  therefore  prepared  parachlorobenzyl 
chloride  from  pure  parachlorotoluene,  and  find  that  it  is  not  a  liquid, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  but  a  solid  substance.  It  crystallises  in 
white  brilliant  needles  or  prisms,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour. 
It  melts  at  29°,  and  volatilises  at  common  temperatui'es.  The  vapour 
acts  violently  on  the  mucoiis  membranes.  Ether,  benzene,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, acetic  acid,  and  warm  alcohol  dissolve  it  easily.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  boiled  therewith,  it  is  resolved  into  para- 
chlorobenzyl alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

Parachlorobenzyl  bromide,  C6H4Cl.CH2Br,  similarly  prepared,  melts  at 
48'5°,  and  resembles  the  chloride  in  properties.  J.  R. 
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Vapour-density  of  Indigo.  By  E.  v.  Sommaruga  (Dmt.  Chem. 
Ges.  Bcr.,  11,  VAoo — l;>-">t'>). — After  his  investigation  on  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  isatiq,  whereby  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tliis 
body  possessed  the  formula  CifiH,oN.204,  the  author  determined  the 
vapour-density  of  indigo  by  Habermann's  nioditicatiou  of  Dumas' 
method.  As  a  mean  of  nine  determinations  he  obtained  the  number 
9-4.5,  wliilst  the  formula  CgHioN'oOj  requires  906.  Isatin  is  totally 
decomposed  before  it  can  be  vaporised.  W.   S. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Isatin.  (IT.)  By  E.  v.  Sommaeuga 
(Liehii/s  Anmileii,  19^,  8o — 108). — The  author  has  proved  quantita- 
tively that  the  action  of  ammonia  on  isatin  under  pressure  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  equations  : — 

1.  C,6H,„N,04  +  2NH.3  =  2H.0  +  C,6H,.,NA. 

Isatin.  Isatiii-diamicle. 

2.  4C,8H,„N204  +  7NH3  ==  7H,0  +  C.eHu^sOa  +  SC.eHuN^Oo. 

Isatin.  Oxydiimido-  Desnxyiiiiido- 

diamido-isatin.  issatin. 

Berivntivest  nf  Di am ido- isatin. — In  addition  to  the  salts,  which  have 
been  previously  described  (A)W(ilen,  190,  367 — 384),  the  author  ob- 
tained thechromate,  CioHisNiOa.HoCrOi,  as  an  orange-coloured  powder, 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  potassium  dichromate.  Bv 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  diamido-isatin,  the  sodium  salt  of 
dihydro-isatinamide  is  obtained  in  long  colourle.ss  crystals,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water :  Ci6H)2N402  +  HoO  -H  Ho  =  NH3  + 
C16H13N3O3.  The  potassium  salt  resembles  that  of  sodium.  The  free 
base  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  213°),  which  are  sparingly  .soluble  in  ether  and  in  water.  Di- 
amido-isatin is  not  acted  on  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  with 
difficulty  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxyiliimido-diinnido-isatin,  C,6Hi4Xfi03. — The  sulphate  and  nitrate 
of  this  base  are  crystalline  salts.  Their  .solutions  are  fluorescent.  The 
nitro.so-compound  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

DiamidoJnidrindic  add,  C|6HinN2(OH).(NH2)2,  is  obtained  in  granu- 
lar crystals  by  boiling  the  base  with  sodium-amalgam  and  ueuti-alisintr 
the  product  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  melts  at  215 — 217°,  with 
partial  decomposition.  It  is  oxidi.sed  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassium  dichromate,  forming  diimido-hydrindin-carhonic  acid, 
Ci6H„N404,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  colourless  glistening 
needles. 

Deoxyimido-isatin  is  not  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  but  is  con- 
verted into  the  sodium  salt  of  oxj/amida-hi/droisati)i.  The  same 
change  takes  place  on  boiling  amido-isatin  with  alkalis,  C10H11N3O2  + 
H2O  =  CibHi:iX.,03.  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sodium  salt, 
oxyamido-hydro-isatia  separates  out  as  a  yellow  floeculent  precipitate, 
which  is  Soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alkalis,  and  in  acids. 

According  to  the  author,  the  existence  of  the  above  compounds 
shows  that  the  molecules  of  isatin  and  of  indigo  contain  16  atoms 
of  carbon.  The  following  formuhe  are  proposed  for  these  bodies  and 
their  derivatives : — 
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On  Diphenol.  By  L.  Earth  and  J.  Schreder  (Deut.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1332 — 1339). — By  the  action  of  fused  potash  on  phenol, 
salicylic  acid,  oxybenzoic  acid,  and  diphenol,  Ci2HioOo,  are  formed. 
The  latter  body  began  to  crystallise  after  standing  for  some  weeks, 
and  was  distilled  in  a  vacuum  :  the  greater  portion  passed  over  under 
a  pressure  of  about  150  mm.  between  310 — 330°,  and  became  a  hard 
crystalline  mass,  in  which  two  different  crystalline  forms  were  easily 
perceptible,  viz.,  long  thin  needles  and  scales.  This  was  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  very  dilute  solution  (which 
did  not  become  turbid  on  cooling)  was  partly  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate,  the  dark  brown  flocks  removed,  and  the  filtrate  completely 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate  ;  and  the  bulky  white  precipitate 
decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  solution  exhausted  with 
ether  yielded,  after  evaporation,  an  oil  which  solidified.  This  was  care- 
fully crystallised  from  boiling  water.  The  crystals  obtained  were  most 
clearly  of  two  different  forms.  No  method  of  separation  by  means 
of  solvents  or  precipitants,  could  be  discovered,  but  by  fractional 
crystallisation  from  water,  a  separation  could  be  effected,  although 
with  much  trouble.  The  body  crystallising  in  needles  was  thus  ob- 
tained in  some  considerable  quantity ;  but  only  enough  of  the  scaly 
body  to  enable  the  authors  to  study  its  chemical  characteristics.  The 
bulk  remained  behind,  a  mixture  defying  further  separation.  The 
needle-shaped  body  was  found  to  be  the  most  soluble  in  water,  but 
crystallised  out  first  owing  to  its  prepondei'ating  quantity. 

The  less  soluble  substance  crystallises  in  small  glittering  scales.  Both 
have  the  same  formula,  Ci2Hin02,and  are  isomeric  diphenols.  The  needle- 
shaped  compound  was  designated  cc-diphenol,  the  other  j3-diphenol. 

a-Diphenol,  C12HU1O2. — Soluble  in  water,  and  easily  so  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  &c.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  pure  cornflower-blue  coloration,  remaining  unaltered  for 
a  week.  Addition  of  sodium  carbonate  destroys  the  colour,  and 
on  heating,  a  red-brown  precipitate  separates,  which  however  does 
not  consist  of  ferric  oxide.  In  water  the  diphenol  melts  below  100° ; 
heated   alone  it  melts  at  123°.     It   crystallises    anhydrous,   and  the 
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vaponr-ilensity  by  Victor  Meyer's  method  was  found  to  be  G'40 ;  cal- 
culated G-i-t.  By  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it  gave  a  very  rich 
yield  of  diphenyl  (over  70  per  cent.).  Heated  for  some  hours  at 
130°,  with  potash  and  methyl  iodide  and  some  methyl  alcohol  in 
scaled  tubes,  it  yielded  dianiso'il. 

a.-I}iphrti'il.sulpho)nc  a-cid,  Ci2Hs(HS03)202.  a-Diphenol  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  until  the  vapours  of  the  acid 
began  to  be  given  off,  and  the  mass  Ijccame  reddish-brown,  solidified  on 
cooling  to  a  granular  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolved  very  easily  in  cold 
water.  Treatment  with  lead  or  barium  carbonates  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  remove  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  inadmissible,  since  the 
Kulpho-acid  it.self  forms  almost  insoluble  salts  with  these  metals.  It 
is  best  to  add  approximately  calculated  quantities  of  lead  carbonate, 
and  after  separating  the  traces  of  dissolved  lead  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, to  concentrate  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  In  the  exsiccator  the 
syrupy  solution  solidifies  to  a  light  grey  crystalline  mass.  The  acid 
is  extremely  soluble  in  watei*.  At  110°  it  is  decompo.sed,  turning 
brown,  and  becoming  a  varnish  like  and  very  hygroscopic  mass.  This 
decomposition  takes  place  in  the  air  at  100°  after  long  drying. 
Analysis  showed  that  the  body  was  a  disulpho-acid,  Ci2Hs(HS03)j02. 

TJie  sodiinii  salt,  Ci2Ht,Na2S208  +  2H20,  obtained  by  exactly 
saturating  the  sulphoacid  with  sodium  carbonate,  separates  in  fine 
stellate  groups  of  needles.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  driven  off 
at  200°. 

Sodium  determinations  made  on  crystals  obtained  by  further  con- 
centration of  the  mother-liquor  gave  a  smaller  amount  of  sodium.  This 
observation  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  other  salts,  and  indicates  that 
a  porti(m  of  the  sulpho-group  becomes  split  up  on  concentrating  the 
aqueous  solution.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  likewise  in  needles 
with  one  molecule  of  water.  The  barium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  crys- 
talline precipitate,  by  decomposing  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt  with 
barium  chloride.  The  crystallisation-water  could  not  be  exactly  esti- 
mated. 

Jjipiiroratichin,  Ci2HioO«. — If  the  potassium  salt  of  the  disulpho-acid 
be  heated  with  excess  of  potash,  the  fused  mass  gradually  becomes 
yellow,  and  on  acidifying  liberates  sulphurous  oxide  freely.  The 
ether  extract  obtained  in  the  usual  way  yields  a  brownish  crystalline 
mass,  consisting  of  fine  interlaced  needles,  which  easily  decompose  in 
contact  with  the  air.  It  was  only  by  sublimation  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  that  a  small  quantity  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  crystal- 
line sublimate  ;  the  greater  portion  was,  however,  decomposed,  remain- 
ing behind  as  a  blackish-brown  .syrup.  The  melting  jioint  of  the  sub- 
limate was  84^.  It.s'  aqueous  solution  gave  a  bright  green  colour 
reaction  with  ferric  chk^iide,  which  on  addition  of  very  little  dilute 
sodium  earlxjiiate  solution  becomes  dark  blue,  on  further  addition 
violet,  and  finally  red.  This  reactif)n  is  the  same  as  that  of  pyro- 
catechin,  only  the  first  green  coloration  is  brighter.  The  name 
dipyrocatechin  was  chosen  in  order  to  recall  its  formula  and  the 
analogous  colour  reactions. 

The  colour  of  the  unsublimed  product  which  was  analysed,  was 
the    same    (with    ferric   chloride    and    sodium  carbonate),    only   the 
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green  had  a  shade  of  brown  in  it.  The  reaction  is  so  delicate,  that 
mere  traces  can  be  detected.  The  blue  and  violet  shades  are  especially 
intense. 

(3-Diphenol,  when  pare,  forms  small  glittering  scales.  In  water  it  is 
rather  sparingly  soluble,  and  does  not  fuse  therein  sooner  than  the 
a-diphenol.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  bright  green  colour  with 
ferric  chloride.  After  some  time  the  clear  solution  becomes  turbid, 
and  green  flocks  separate,  leaving  the  solution  colourless.  With  other 
solvents  it  behaves  just  like  the  a-diphenol.  On  distilling  with  zinc- 
dust,  diphenyl  is  obtained  abundantly.  It  melts  at  190°,  is  anhydrous, 
and  its  vapour-density  (Victor  Meyer's  method)  was  found  to  be  6'39  for 
6'44  (calculated).  Just  as  with  a-diphenol,  a  dianisoil  was  obtained 
from  the  /3-diphenol.  This  dianisoil  solidified  in  a  short  time  after  dis- 
tillation, forming  a  crystalline  mass.  Under  the  microscope  octahedi'a 
were  readily  distinguished.  The  boiling  point  could  not  be  estimated 
as  the  quantity  was  too  small.  The  authors  have  proved  qualitatively 
that  a  number  of  interesting  derivatives  may  be  obtained  from  both  the 
diphenols,  if  only  a  good  method  of  separating  these  isomerides  could 
be  discovered. 

BiphemjJhenzene. — The  residue  left  on  distilling  the  crude  diphenol 
under  diminished  pressure  was  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature.  A 
dark  yellow  mass  resembling  rosin  was  obtained,  whilst  some  carbon 
remained  in  the  retort.  The  distillate  was  repeatedly  boiled  up  with 
water,  whereby  some  a-  and  ^-diphenol  were  separated.  The  exhausted 
residue  of  dark  brown  colour  was  mixed  with  zinc-dust  and  distilled 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  to  ascertain  if  it  still  contained  diphenol  or 
perhaps  a  higher  condensed  product.  The  product  was  a  yellowish - 
brown  semi-solid  mass  smelling  of  diphenyl,  and  yielding  diphenyl  as 
a  sublimate  on  warming  on  the  water-bath  and  passing  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  over  it :  the  dark  residue,  when  distilled,  furnished  a  yellowish 
oil  which  crystallised  on  cooling.  This  body  was  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposited  it  on  cooling  in  white  crystalline 
flocks  (m.  p.  =  206°).  Vapour  density  (Victor  Meyer)  =  7"70  ;  cal- 
culated for  CigHu  =  7"94.  Thus  the  body  is  a  diphenylbenzene,  and 
judging  from  its  melting  point,  is  the  so-called  paradiphenylbenzene, 
obtained  by  Gr.  Schulz  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  diphenyl 
from  benzene. 

Now  although  it  is  possible  that  this  diphenylbenzene  is  a  secondary 
product  arising  from  the  diphenyl,  yet  regarding  the  properties  of 
the  mother-substance,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  rather  formed 
by  reduction  from  a  more  highly  condensed  phenol,  triphenol  for 
example. 

Of  the  numerous  possible  isomerides  of  diphenol  four  are  known  :  (1.) 
That  obtained  by  Griess  from  tetrazodiphenyl,  later  by  Lincke  from 
phenylparasul phonic  acid.  (2.)  That  obtained  by  Engelhardt  and  Lats- 
chinofP  fi'om  diphenyldisulphonic  acid,  and  afterwards  more  closely  in- 
vestigated by  Dobner,  and  (3)  and  (4),  those  described  by  the  authors. 
These  bodies  are  sharply  distinguished  by  their  melting  points  (1), 
melts  at  156—158°;  (2)  269—270°;  (3)  123°,  and  (4)  at  190°.  Heat- 
ing with  zinc-dust  does  not  decompose  No.  1,  whilst  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
yield   diphenyl   almost   quantitatively.      The  colorations  with  ferric 
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chloride  and  the  lead  acetate  reactions  are  not  stated  in  the  case  of 
the  first-named. 

As  regards  constitution,  the  diphenol  of  Griess  and  Linke  may  best 
lie  named  pai-adiphenol.  As  regards  that  investigated  by  Dcibner  (2), 
both  hydroxyls  are  contained  in  one  benzene-group,  and  so  the  name 
diphenol  does  not  seem  suitable,  in  so  far  as  it  would  express  that  two 
phenol  molecules  have  united,  with  loss  of  Hj,  to  form  one  molecule, 
a-  and  ,5-diphenol  might  perhaps  be  designated  ortho-  and  meta-dii^henol, 
in  so  far  a.s  in  their  preparation,  salicylic  acid  is  formed  in  pre- 
dominating proportion,  and  oxybenzoic  acid  in  smaller  quantity, 
whilst  pai-aoxybenzoic  acid  is  never  observed.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  an  ortho-meta-diphenol  is  likewise  produced.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  mechanism  of  the  reactions  in  all  three  cases  is 
very  similar,  since  by  fusing  phenol  with  potash  the  removal  of  hydro- 
gen at  the  ortho-  and  meta-position  is  effected,  and  by  fusino-  the 
phenol parasniphonic  acid,  the  removal  of  HSO3  at  the  para-position  ; 
and  in  all  cases  the  two  phenol  residues  unite  to  form  diphenols. 

W.  S. 

Action  of  Potash  on  Tetranitrodiphenyl-carbamide.  By  S. 
il.  LosAXiTCH  (jDcu/.  Cliein.  Gl's.  Ber.,  11,  l.^o'J — 15-12). — When  a 
solution  of  diphenylguanidine  or  carbanilide  in  cold  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  is  heated  until  red  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  cool,  tetranitrodiphenylcarbamide  is  deposited  in  pale 
yellow  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  blue  or  green  by  reflected 
light.  On  boiling  tetranitrodiphenylcarbamide  with  alcoholic  potash, 
it  is  slowly  converted  into  tetranitrodiphenyl-potassium-carbamide, 
CO.[NKC6H3(NO..)2]3,  a  glistening  green  crystaHine  powder,  which 
explodes  on  heating.  This  compound  is  converted  into  dinitraniline  by 
boiling  with  water.  CO[NKCcH3(NO.)o]2  +  2H.0  =  2C6H3(NOo)o.NH2 
-I-  K2CO3.  Acids  convert  the  potassium  compound  into  tetranitrodiphe- 
nvlcarbamide,  small  quantities  of  dinitraniline  and  carbon  dioxide  being 
also  formed.  CO[NKC6H3(N02)2]2  +  H^SO^  =  CO[NH.C6H^.(N02>]2 
+  KjSOi. 

Tetranitrodiphenylcarbamide  forms  a  yellow  cry.stalline  compound 
with  calcium,  and  a  red  unstable  compound  with  ammonium. 

W.  C.  W. 

Naphthyl-phosphorus  and  Napthyl-arsenic  Compounds. 
By  W.  Kelbe  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  149"J— lo03).— To  prepare 
naphthyl-phosphoroiis  acid,  CioH7.POH(OH),  a  mixture  of  mercury 
dinaphthyl  and  excess  of  phosphorous  chloride  is  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  at  200°  for  five  days;  the  phosphorous  chloride  is  distilled  off'; 
and  the  residual  oily  liquid,  con.sisting  of  impure  naplithylphos- 
phorons  chloride,  is  poured  into  water:  PCUCiuHt  -f-  2H20  =  211  CI  -f- 
C,oH:.POH(OH).  The  liquid  is  boiled  to  expel  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
solution  is  now  filtered,  and  the  acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  and  recry.s- 
talli.sed  from  hot  water.  During  this  operation,  oily  drops  of  (linniJdhi/l- 
phiKphinic  acid  remain  undissolved.  Naphthylphosphorous  acid 
crystallises  in  small  white  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcuhol  and  in 
hot  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  only  sparingly 
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soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  water.  The  dry  acid  melts  at  125 — 126°, 
but  wben  boiled  in  water,  it  melts  before  dissolving.  Silver  nitrate  is 
reduced  by  this  acid. 

DlethjlnaphthylphospMne,  CioH7.P(C2H5)o,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  crude  naphthyl phosphorous  chloride  diluted  with  benzene  on  a 
well  cooled  mixture  of  zinc-ethyl  and  benzene.  PCI2C10H7  +  Zn  (02115)2 
=  ZnCls  +  CioH;.P(C3H5)2.  The  benzene  is  distilled  off  from  the 
crude  product,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Soda 
is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  phosphine  is  extracted  from  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  boiling  with  partial 
decomposition  above  360°,  and  possessing  a  most  repulsive  odour. 
Diethylnaphthylphosphine  absorbs  bydrocliloric  acid  gas,  forming 
first  a  solid,  and  then  a  liquid  compound. 

Trlethylnaphthylvhosplionmm  iodide,  CioH7.P(C2H5)3l,  formed  by 
the  direct  addition  of  ethyl  iodide  to  diethylnaphthylphosphine, 
crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  209"). 

Binaphthylpho^fphinic  acid,  PO(OH)(CioH7)2. — The  formation  of  this 
acid  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  oily  drops  solidify,  forming  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  m.  p.  202 — 204"",  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Naplithylarsinic  acid,  CioH2A.sO(OH)2. — Mercury- di  naphthyl  is 
readily  acted  on  by  arsenious  chloride,  thus,  2AsCl3  +  Hg(CioH7)2  = 
HgClo  -f  2C10II3ASCI2.  The  compound  is  separated  from  the  mercuric 
chloride  by  extraction  with  benzene.  The  oily  liquid  left  after  dis- 
tilling off  the  benzene  unites  with,  a  molecule  of  chlorine  to  form 
C10H7ASCI4,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and 
naphthylarsinic  acids:  CinH7AsCl4  +  SHoO  =  4HC1  +  CioH7AsO.(OH)2. 
The  acid  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  197°).  Analogous  anti- 
mony compounds  have  not  been  obtained.  W.  C.  W. 

Metabenzdioxyanthraquinone.  By  E.  Schunck  and  H.  Roe- 
MER  (DeiU.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,  11,  969 — 973). — A  substance  thus  named 
by  the  authors,  and  isomeric  with  alizarin,  is  formed,  together  with 
anthraflavic  acid  and  a  third  product  to  be  described  hei'eafter,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oxybenzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  in  yellow  anhydrous  needles, 
which  melt  at  291 — 293°,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame.  It  is  soluble 
also  in  acetic  acid,  benzene,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  not  in  water 
or  carbon  bisulphide.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brownish- 
yellow  solution,  which  exhibits  no  absorption-bands.  Potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia  dissolve  it  with  deep-yellow  colour.  Its  barium  derivative 
crystallises  in  long  red  needles.  The  calcium  derivative  is  nearly  in- 
soluble. The  substance  combines  with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  the 
compound,  CuH6(C2H30)204,  which  crystallises  in  tufts  of  yellow 
needles  melting  at  199°.  Metabenzdioxyanthraquinone,  when  heated 
with  potasli,  yields  purpariru  J.  R. 

Tetraphenylethane.  By  C.  Engler  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  926—930). — Tetraphenylethane  has  hitherto  been  prepared  (1)  by 
reducing  benzophenone  with  zinc-dust;  (2)  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  and  phosphorus  on  benzpinacone ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric and  zinc  on    benzhydrol  in  acetic  solution  ;  and  (4)  by  the 
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action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  on  benzpinacolin.  The 
author  describes  the  two  fbllowinjif  new  methods  of  preparation,  the 
former  of  which  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  body  in  hirge  quantities. 

1.  The  sulphuretted  derivative  of  benzophenone  melting  at  lol°, 
descril^ed  by  the  author  in  a  former  paper  (p.  Gl)  (which  may  easily  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity)  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  an  excess  of  copper 
])recipitated  from  cupric  sulphate  by  zinc.  Ciipric  sulphide  is  thereby 
f(jrmed,  and  the  whole  ot  the  benzophenone-com pound  is  converted 
into  tetraphenylethane,  which  is  deposited  from  the  filtered  liquid,  as 
it  cools,  in  small  acicular  crystals,  generally  quite  pure.  The  yield  is 
about  94  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  Or  the  benzophenone- 
compound  may  be  heated  with  copper  in  the  dry  state,  and  the  result- 
ing tetraphenylethane  sublimed  in  a  wide-necked  retort. 

2.  Benzophenone  chloride  (diphenyl-chloromethane),  (C6H5)2CHC1, 
obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  benzhydrol  kept  cool,  is 
dissolved  in  benzene  and  boiled  for  some  hours  with  sodium.  The  liquid 
on  cooling,  or  after  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  tetraphenylethane. 

Tetraphenylethane  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves 
more  freely  in  ether  and  benzene,  and  very  easily  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  chloroform,  from  which  last  it  is  deposited  in  large  crystals,  on 
slow  evaporation  of  the  solution.  With  benzene  it  forms  a  crystalline 
compound,  CjeHrj.CeHG,  which  is  deposited  from  its  solution  in  that 
liquid  in  well-formed  transparent  tables,  turning  opaque  in  the  air. 

A  sulphonic  acid  of  tetraphenylethane  is  formed  on  gently  warming 
it  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
barium  salt,  (C26Hi»(SO;i)jBa<.,  is  very  soluble.  The  free  acid  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  ether  or  chloroform.  When 
fused  with  potash,  it  yields  a  phenol  having  the  composition  of  tetra- 
hi/ilrifxyl-tetrapheiiyletUane,  and  crystallising  in  laminse,  which  melt  at 
2-i8°. 

A  nitro-rovipmnul ,  C26Hiij(N02)4,  crystallising  from  aniline  in  small 
needles,  is  obtained  by  treating  tetraphenylethane  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  cold.  By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  an 
amido-compound,  the  hydrochloride  of  which  crystallises  from  water, 
and  forms  a  crystallisable  double  salt  with  stannic  chloride. 

J.  R. 

Camphor.  By  F.  Wreden  {DpmL  Chem.  Ge.o.  Ber.,  11,  1)89;.— 
On  heating  ordinary  camphor  at  TJC  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
103  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  liquid  modification,  of  sp.  gr. 
0"913.  The  liquid  boils  at  187 — \if3\  and  does  not  solidify  at  —  17'. 
It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  especially  in  sunshine,  and  gives  no 
silver  mirror  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  J.  R. 

Reduction-products  of  Elemi-resin  with  Zinc-dust.  By 
G.  CiAMiciAN  {Jjeut.  C'liem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  l;M-l- — I'.i'iH). — This  is  a 
c<mtinuation  of  a  previous  investigation,  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  the  different  terpene-resins  on  reduction  with  zinc-du.st, 
furnish  similar  products.  The  above  resin  was  chosen  because  it 
could  easily  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  crystallised.  The  products 
obtained  were  toluene,  meta-  and  para-ethylmethyl-benzeue  and  ethyl. 
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naphthalene.  Those  obtained  previously  from  abietic  acid  and  from 
colophony  were  toluene,  ethylmethyl-benzene,  naphthalene,  methyl- 
naphthalene,  and  methylanthracene.  Elemi-resin  and  abietic  acid  both 
yield  toluene  and  ethylmethyl-benzene.  ^Naphthalene  and  methyl- 
anthracene  are  not  obtainable  from  elemi-resin,  or  at  least  in  scarcely 
perceptible  traces,  and  invstead  of  the  methylnaphthalene  of  the  abietic 
acid,  ethylnaphthalene  is  obtained  fi'om  elemi-resin.  In  both  cases 
toluene,  ethylmethyl-benzene,  and  methyl-  or  ethyl-naphthalene,  occur 
in  far  preponderating  quantity,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  chemical  constitution  of  these  two  substances  is  very  similar. 

W.  S. 
Splitting  up  of  Cyclamin  into  Glucose  and  Mannite.  By 
S.  DE  LucA  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  297— 299).— The  author  shows  that 
cyclamin,  either  coagulated  or  in  aqueous  solution,  when  left  to  itself 
for  several  months,  splits  up  into  two  distinct  substances,  namely, 
glucose  and  crystallised  mannite.  Cyclamin  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  glucoside,  from  which  not  only  glucose,  but  also  mannite, 
may  be  obtained.  R.  R. 

New  Synthesis  of  Glycocy amine.  By  M.  Nencki  and  IST. 
SiEBER  (J.  irr.  Ghem.  [2],  17,  477 — 480). — Glycocyamine  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  glycocine  upon  guanidine  carbonate,  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  2C,H5N02  +  (C]Sr3H6)2C03  =  2C3H,N302  +  (NHO^COa. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  substances  is  boiled  down  to  a  small 
bulk,  the  glycocyamine  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  much  water, 
and  purified  by  repeating  the  same  process  three  or  four  times.  The 
glycocyamine  obtained  is  identical  with  that  of  Strecker  (Compt.  rend., 
52,  1212).  The  authors  find  that  glycocyamine  is  soluble  in  227  parts 
of  water  at  14" 5°. 

In  the  reaction  of  glycocine  with  guanidine  carbonate,  a  substance 
is  also  produced  which  is  possibly  a  double  salt  of  the  formula 
C2H5N02.(CN3H6)3C03.H30.  This  substance  separates  in  large  clear 
rhombic  tables  from  the  warm  saturated  solution  obtained  by  boiling 
down  the  original  mixed  liquids. 

Guanidine  carbonate  reacts  with  amido-acids  in  general.  The 
authors  reserve  the  account  of  the  compounds  produced  in  this  way  for 
a  future  paper.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Action  of  Iodic  Acid,  "  Sulphomolybdic  Acid,"  and  Ferric 
Chloride  on  Morphine  and  other  Substances.  {Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  [3],  9,  70). — Morphine  hydrochloride  dissolved  in  water,  strikes 
a  transitory  blue  with  starch  and  iodic  acid.  With  grape  juice  and 
starch,  iodic  acid  produces  no  blue;  but  a  dirty  blue  is  observed  with 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  juice.  Orange-juice,  with  starch  and 
iodic  acid,  gives  instantly  a  blue  colour.  Saliva  also  produces  a  bright 
blue ;  but  a  mixture  of  orange  juice  and  saliva  produces  a  violet 
colour.  This  reaction  resembles  that  of  morphine,  but  there  is  no  alte- 
ration of  the  colour,  the  blue  not  being  produced.  With  sulpho- 
molybdic acid,  morphine  gives  a  purple  colour,  which  rapidly  disap- 
pears, the  liquid  becoming  brown,  and  finally  bine.  With  grape  juice 
no  coloration  appears  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  Fresh  orange  juice 
remains  unaltered,  but  with  the  dried  juice,  a  faint  blue  is  visible  in 
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ten  minntes.  The  same  result  is  obtained  with  saliva.  When  saliva 
and  oranjre  juice  are  mixed,  coloration  ensues  only  after  the  lapse  of 
half-an-hour.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  bluish-green  with  morphine, 
whereas  a  red  is  produced  with  dry  or  wet  saliva ;  but  no  result  is 
obtained  with  orange  juice  and  saliva.  A  wine-red  tint  is  perceptible 
with  the  tweWe-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  meconic  acid  in  presence  of 
ferric  chloride.  PL  W.   P. 

Remarks  on  Rice's  Articles  on  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 
By  O.  Hesse  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  lo-iG — lotiO). 

Substitutes  for  Quinine.  Bv  0.  Hesse  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  lo-iG — loU*). — Dita  bark  (the  bark  o{  Ahtonia  scholaris  or  Echites 
scltolaris)  contains  two  alkaloids,  difamine  and  ecliitamine.  Gruppe's 
extract  of  dita  bark,  ditaine,  acts  like  curare ;  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  echitamine. 

The  bark  of  Alstonia  spectabilis,  which  is  also  used  as  a  febrifuo'e, 
contains  the  alkaloid  ahtoiiamine. 

The  hark  ot^ Crossopferi/.r  Kofscht/a»a(sjn.  Crossopteryx  fehrifiuja^  con- 
tains 0018  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  crossopterine,  but  does  not  contain 
quinine. 

Crossopterine  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  precipitated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  ammonia,  soda, 
platinum  chloride,  and  by  the  double  iodide  of  potassium  and  mft*- 
cury.  W.  C.  W. 

Cinchonine  and  Cinchonidine.  By  Z.  H.  Skradp  {Bent.  Chem. 
Gi'S.  /''/•..  11.  l.Mti — l-jl'.tj. — The  results  of  numerous  analyses  of  cin- 
chonine and  its  salts  are  given  in  support  of  the  author's  view,  that 
the  composition  of  cinchonine  is  doHo.NoO,  and  not  CinHoiNoO.  Cin- 
chonine generally  contains  small  quantities  of  the  compound  Ci9H24N20 
(the  hydrocinchonine  of  Willra  and  Caventou),  to  which  the  name 
cinchotine  is  given  by  the  author.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  crj-stallisation  of  the  mixed  sulphates  or  tartrates.  Cin- 
chotine sulphate  crystallises  in  pri.sms  containing  11^ — 12  molecules 
of  water.  It  is  slowl}-  attacked  by  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
cold.  Dihydrodicinchonine  sulphate  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  compound  by  forming  long  slender  crystals,  containin"- 
2  molecules  of  water,  and  by  being  readily  attacked  by  potassium 
permanganate. 

Cinchonine  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  forming  formic 
acid  and  cinchotenine. 

Cinchmidine  has  the  same  composition  as  cinchonine,  viz.,  CisHjjN^O, 
and  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  probably  identical  with  homo- 
cinchonidine.  On  oxidation,  cinchonidine  yields  formic  acid  and  a 
loevo-rotatory  body  (m.  p.  2ot>°;,  which  is  an  isomeride  of  cincho- 
tenine.     It  is  proposed  to  call  this  substiince  cincliutenidine. 

w.  c.  w. 

Remarks  on  the  preceding  Paper.  By  0.  Hesse  {Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1.320 — lo21). — The  author  publishes  the  results  of 
several  analases  in  favour  of  the  formula,  CioHjiXjO,  for  cinchonine, 
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and  gives  a  test  for  distinguishing  cinchonidine  sulphate  from  homo- 
cinchonidine  sulphate,  viz.  :  1  part  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  50 
parts  of  warm  water,  and  left  at  rest  for  two  hours.  Cinchonidine 
sulphate  crystallises  out  in  long  brilliant  prisms,  whilst  homocin- 
chonidine  sulphate  forms  groups  of  delicate  dull-white  prisms.  This 
test  cannot  be  used  in  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  quinine. 

w.  c.  w. 

A    New    Organic    Base    in    Animal     Organisms.       By    P. 

ScHREiNER  (Liehlcfs  Annalen,  194,  68 — 84). — Charcot  and  Robin 
and  numerous  other  observers  have  remarked  the  occurrence  of  a 
peculiar  crystalline  body  in  the  secretions  and  in  certain  organs 
of  the  animal  organism.  The  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  especially 
plentiful  in  patients  suffering  from  bronchial  asthma,  or  from  leuco- 
cythasmia,  were  supposed  by  Friedrich  and  Huber  to  be  tyrosine. 
Hartino-  believed  them  to  be  calcium  phosphate,  Bottcher  albumi- 
noid bodies,  and  Salkowski  and  Forster  regarded  them  as  mucous 
compounds.  The  aiathor  has  shown  that  this  body  is  the  phos- 
phate of  an  organic  base.  The  crystals  form  5"237  per  cent,  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  human  semen,  and  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  the  fresh  fluid  with  alcohol,  treating  the  precipitate,  after  it 
has  been  dried  at  100°,  with  warm  water,  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  alkaline  solution.  The  crystals  also 
separate  out  on  the  surface  of  pathological  preparations  which  are 
preserved  in  alcohol.  After  purification  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  crystals  (prisms 
and  double  pyramids)  are  colourless  and  brittle.  They  are  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  in  cold  water,  but  they  dissolve 
readily  in  dilute  acids,  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

The  salt  contains  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  phosphorus ;  it 
loses  3  mols.  of  water  at  100°,  melts  at  170°,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature,  giving  off  ammonia.  By  precipitating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  with  baryta-water,  the  free  base  is  obtained  as  a  colourless, 
inodorous  crystalline  mass,  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  its  solution  immediately  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  on  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
base  has  been  extracted  from  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  and  blood  of 
cattle,  and  from  the  liver,  spleen,  blood  and  marrow  of  men  who  had 
suffered  from  leucocythEemia,  by  boiling  with  water  containing  acetic 
acid.  Lead  acetate  was  added  to  the  solution,  the  excess  of  lead  re- 
moved from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
base  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  free  base,  obtained 
by  boiling  the  phosphotungstate  with  bar^-ta,  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  hydrochloric  acid,  C3H5N.HCI.  On  the  addition  of  platinum 
chloride  to  the  hydrochloride,  large  prismatic  crystals  slowly  sepa- 
rate out.  Gold  chloride  precipitates  the  compound  CnHsN.HCl.AuClj, 
•which  crystallises  in  golden  plates,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in 
water.  The  characteristic  odour  of  fresh  human  senien  is  observed, 
when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gold  salt  is  treated  with  metallic 
maocnesium.  W.  C.  W. 
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Lotur  Bark.  By  0.  Hesse  (Deuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Tier.,  11,  1542— 
1546). — Lotur  bark,  the  bark  of  Syviplocos  racemosa,  contains  three 
alkaloids,  viz. :  hiturhtr,  0"24  per  cent. ;  CdUuturine,  0"02  ;  and  loturiiline, 
0"06  per  cent.  The  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  bark  by  hot  alco- 
hol, and  are  converted  into  acetates.  Lotnrino  and  colloturine  are 
precipitated  from  the  neutral  solution  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
thiocyanate,  leaving  the  lotaridine  in  solution.  The  crystalline  preci- 
pitate is  decomposed  by  soda,  and  the  alkaloids  are  extracted  with 
ether  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  efflorescent  crystals  of 
loturine  are  separated  mechanically  from  the  non-efflorescent  crystals 
of  colloturine. 

Lidurine  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofoi'm,  and  acetone,  but  is 
insohible  in  water,  ammonia,  and  caustic  soda.  It  gives  no  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  or  even  on 
the  addition  of  bleaching  powder  and  ammonia.  Loturine  melts  at  284  , 
and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  pri.sms.  The  fluorescence  exhibited 
by  a  solution  of  loturine  in  dilute  acids  is  more  intense  than  that 
of  quinine  sulphate.  Loturine  forms  well-crystallised  salts.  The 
hydrochloride,  which  crystallises  in  white  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  platini;m,  gold, 
and  mercury.  The  hydriodide  forms  a  crystalline  double  salt  with 
mercuric  iodide.  The  nitrate,  thiocyanate,  acetate,  chromate,  and 
picrate  are  crystalline  compounds.  The  tannate  and  phosphotungstate 
are  amorphous  powders. 

Colloturine  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  prisms  terminating  in 
pyramids,  which  sublime  at  234°.  The  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in 
dilute  suljjhuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  fluorescent.  Gold  chlo- 
ride produces  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride. 

Loturidine. — The  filtrate  from  the  thiocyanates  of  lotnrine  and  collo- 
turine is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  loturine  extracted  with 
ether.  Loturidine  is  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  body  yielding 
amorphous  .salts.  It  dis.solves  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
forming  vellow  solutions.     The  solution  in  dilute  acids  is  fluorescent. 

Winckler's  califurnine  was  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  mixture  of 
the  acetates  of  these  three  alkaloids.  W.  C.  W. 

Amyrin  and  Icacin.  By  0.  Hksse  (Lii'hii/s  Annalen,  192,  179 — 
\x'2.). — The  author  coiiipares  the  analyses  of  these  two  substiinccs,  and 
is  inclined  to  regard  icacin  and  amyrin  as  hydroxyl-compouuds,  viz.  : 
Cnlln.OU  and  CitHioCOH)^  respectively.  No  new  experimental  data 
are  given.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Milk  of  the  Cow-tree.  By  Boussincault 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  277 — 2S1). — The  author  has  recently  analysed 
the  juice  of  the  cow-tree  {Brosimum  gnlactndcndron)  which  is  used  in 
South  America  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  results  show  that  this 
vegetable  milk,  in  its  general  composition,  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  cow,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  fatty  substance,  saccharine 
matters,  ca.sein,  albumin,  and  phosphates.  The  proportions  of  these 
substances  in  the  juice  of  JJrusimum  (jalactodendron  are,  however,  such 
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that  it  must  be  regarded  as  resembling  cream,  rather  than  milk,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show  : — 

Juice  of  B.  Galactodendron.  Cream. 

"Wax  and  saponifiable  matter  35'2  Butter 34"3 

Saccharine  substances    ....  2"8  Milk  sugar   4-0 

Casein,  albumin,  phosphates.  Casein  and  phosphates  3'5 

&c 4-0  Water   58-2 

Water   58-0 


100-0 


100-0 


The  fatty  substances  in  the  vegetable  milk,  according  to  C.  Bernard, 
are  capable  of  being  split  up  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

R.  R. 


Physiological    Chemistry. 


Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  surrounding  Atmo- 
sphere on  the  Excretion  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Oxygen  in  a  Cat.  By  the  Duke  Carl  Theodor  of  Bavaria 
{Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie,  14,  51 — 56). — In  this  series  of  experiments  the 
author  fed  a  full-grown  cat  on  a  fixed  diet  from  December  14th,  1874, 
to  Jan.  14th,  1875.  For  the  first  17  days  the  cat  received  daily  100 
grams  of  beef  and  10  grams  of  pure  lard,  but  as  the  animal  was  losing 
weight  the  diet  was  increased  to  120  grams  of  meat  and  15  grams  of 
lard ;  this  was  continued  throughout  the  experiments.  Except  when 
placed  in  the  respiration  apparatus,  the  animal  was  kept  in  an  un- 
heated  space,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  variations  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  (Munich).  The  cat  was  weighed  daily  and  the 
average  temperature  of  the  air  noted.  From  December  31st  to  June 
16th  the  animal  increased  .somewhat  in  weight;  from  the  latter  date 
to  March  30th  (i.e.,  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year)  its  weight 
remained  nearly  stationary  (between  2,557  and  2,650  grams).  With 
the  advent  of  warm  weather,  however,  it  gradually  increased  in  weight, 
until  on  June  14th  it  weighed  3,047  grams. 

The  author  thence  concludes  that,  for  some  reason  less  nourishment 
is  required  during  summer  than  in  winter,  for  the  same  diet  which 
during  the  cold  weather  merely  maintained  the  animal  at  its  original 
weight,  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  same  during  the  summer. 

During  the  above-mentioned  six  months,  22  experiments,  each  last- 
ing from  five  to  six  hours,  were  made  with  the  respiration  apparatus, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour,  being  estimated.  The  experiments  were  made  in  each 
case  after  the  cat  had  fasted  17  hours. 

The  results  showed  plainly  that  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  are  increased  by  cold  and  diminished  by 
heat.     The  fact  that  the  numbers  do  not  increase  unifoi'mly  with  the 
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lowering  of  the  temperature,  the  author  attributes  to  movements  of  the 
eat  sometimes  taking  place,  whereas  the  animal  usually  remained  quiet 
in  the  apparatus.  The  average  proportion  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  to 
that  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  excreted  was  as  100  :  11^  being  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  tasting  dog.  E.   C.   B. 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  surrounding  Air  on  the 
Processes  of  Decomposition  in  the  Organism  of  Warm-blooded 
Animals.  By  C.  \'oit  (Zeitsch.  f.  Bivinji,-,  14,  57 — IGU). — Tins 
lengthy  paper  is  divided  into  numerous  sections,  of  which  tlie  first 
treats  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  others  are  as  follows : — 

2.  Kxperiments  with  a  caL 

3.  Experiments  oh  man  in  ■cold  and  heat  tvith  exclusiou  of  voluntary 
viovenie<nt^. — The  results  obtained  showed  that  both  in  the  case  of  the 
cat  and  of  man,  when  the  temperature  fell  below  the  ordinary  (14 — 
15°  C),  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  was  increased,  the  increase 
amounting  in  man  to  3()  per  cent,  in  a  fall  of  9"9^.  Increase  of 
temperature  on  the  contrai-y  does  not  show  a  gradual  decrease,  but  also 
a  slight  increase  in  the  carbonic  acid,  which  amounted  to  10  per  cent., 
when  the  temperature  was  raised  15"7°.  There  is  therefore,  the 
author  concludes,  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  the  voluntary  movements 
which  give  rise  to  the  increased  excretion  of  carbonic  acid. 

4.  In  this  section,  the  author  traces  the  gradual  development  of  the 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  albumin,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates,  not 
by  the  direct  action  of  oxygen,  but  by  means  of  organised  ferments. 
He  does  not  consider  the  tempei'ature  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  de- 
composition, and  cites  the  case  of  the  diabetic  (in  whom,  under  certain 
circumstances,  there  may  be  a  large  con.sumption  of  oxygen),  to  show 
that  temperature  and  oxygen  together  do  not  suffice  to  bt'ing  about  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar.  In  diabetes,  causes  which  normally  bring 
about  the  decomposition  of  sugar  are  absent,  on  which  account  little 
oxygen  is  usually  absorbed. 

5.  lujiuence  of  the  Respiratory  movements  on  the  formation  of  Carbonic 
acid. — According  to  the  author  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments on  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  on  tlie  decompositions 
taking  place  in  the  body  is  due,  not  to  the  different  quantities  of 
oxygen  inhaled,  but  to  the  increased  muscular  activity  under  these 
circumstances. 

7.  Experiments  on  the  Marmot  during  Hibernation. — Two  experiments 
made  by  the  author  in  1874  confirm  previous  observations,  showing 
that  glycorren  exists  in  the  liver  in  large  quantities  in  hibernating 
marmots.  This  indicates,  he  tliinks,  that  glycogen  is  formed  in  the  fast- 
ing organism,  although  this  cannot  usually  be  proved;  in  the  waking 
state  there  must  be  some  cause  which  brings  about  its  immediate  de- 
composition. This  cause  he  considers  to  be  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  waking  animal. 

8.  Consumption  <f  Oxygen  in  Man  during  Sleep. —  Experiments  by  the 
author  and  Pettenkofer,  made  in  18G6,  seemed  to  show  that  during 
the  night  considerably  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  during  the  day, 
and  also  that  during  the  day  considerably  more  oxygen  is  excreted  in 
the  products  of  decomposition  than  is  ab.sorbed  in  the  mean  time.  The 
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autlior  now  detects  an  error  in  some  of  these  experiments,  owing:  to 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the  bedding  (due  to  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air)  in  24  hours,  being  all  attributed  to  the  12  hours  of  the 
night ;  the  excretion  of  water  found  during  the  day  was  therefore  too 
little,  that  during-  the  night  too  great,  rendering  the  calculated  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  during  the  day  too  small,  that  for  the  night  too  great. 

9.  In  an  experiment  on  a  fasting  dog  during  a  sleep  of  4  hours 
25  minutes,  indiiced  by  chloral,  the  author  found  that  very  little  car- 
bonic acid  was  given  oif  and  very  little  oxygen  absorbed,  but,  whereas 
during  hibernation  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  much  gi'eater 
than  that  excreted,  in  this  case  the  difference  was  abnormally  small. 

10.  An  experiment  made  on  a  man  suffering  from  paralysis,  after 
fracture  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  gave  for  12  hours  an  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  amounting  to  250  grams,  being  38  per  cent,  less  carbonic 
acid  than  that  exci-eted  during  tlie  12  hours  of  the  day  by  a  man  in  health, 
and  20  per  cent,  less  than  that  given  off  during  the  12  night  hours. 
The  author  concludes  from  this  and  other  observations  that  the  stimuli 
acting  on  the  organs  of  sense  exert  by  means  of  the  nervous  system  a 
continual  stimulating  influence  on  the  decompositions  taking  place  in 
the  organism.  The  nerves  are  not,  he  considers,  the  cause  of  the  de- 
composition, but  they  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  this  cause,  and 
are  able  to  bring  about  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  same. 

12.  Decomposition  of  Fat  can  he  increased  hij  Eejlex  action. — The  de- 
composition of  albumin  is  dependent  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  albumin 
carried  to  the  living  cells,  that  of  the  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
change  in  relation  of  the  particles  brought  about  by  nerve  influence. 
Experimenting  on  dogs  rendered  motionless  by  curare,  the  author  finds 
that,  as  during  sleep,  much  less  carbonic  acid  is  excreted,  which  he 
attributes  not  to  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  albumin  decomposed, 
but  to  a  less  decomposition  of  fat.  From  these  observations,  he  con- 
siders it  probable  that  cold  or  other  stimuli  acting  on  the  skin,  and  also 
light,  when  they  cause  in  a  reflex  manner  an  increase  in  the  excretion 
of  carbonic  acid  and  absorption  of  oxygen,  do  so  merely  by  increasing 
the  decomposition  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  and  not  that  of 
albumin.  Lowering  of  the  surrounding  temperature,  as  long  as  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  constant,  he  finds  only  brings  about 
an  increased  decomposition  of  fat  or  non-nitrogenous  substances. 
When,  however,  the  body-temperature  is  reduced,  there  is  probably  a 
diminution  in  the  decomposition  both  of  albuminous  and  of  non-nitro- 
genous substances.  Increased  body-temperatui'e  artificially  produced, 
or  the  result  of  fever,  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  decomposition  of 
albumin ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  decomposition  of  fat  is  also 
increased. 

13.  The  increased  decomposition  in  the  cold  due  to  involuntary 
regulation  is  not,  the  author  considers,  of  very  much  importance  to  life 
in  cold  climates,  for  it  is  assisted  by  other  more  efiicient  means,  viz. : 
by  clothing  the  body  with  bad  heat-conductors,  by  production  of  much 
heat,  by  a  great  consumption  of  nourishment,  and  hy  muscular  action. 

In  man  and  in  the  cat,  he  considers  that  there  does  not  exist  for 
higher  temperatures  any  appreciable  reflex  regulation  by  diminished 
oxidation.  E.  C.  B. 
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Magnesia  as  an  Antidote  for  Arsenious  Acid.  By  P.  de 
Cllkmont  and  J.  FiiO.MMEL  {Compt.  read.,  87,  332). — In  seekino^ 
to  eliminate  arsenious  acid  in  the  experiments  referred  to  on  page  13 
of  this  volume,  the  authors  found  that  on  adding  magnesia  to  water 
holding  sulphide  of  arsenic  in  suspension,  two  combinations  are 
formed  :  a  snlph-arsenite  of  magnesium,  Mg^fAsSa);,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  an  arsenite,  MgHAsOj.  insoluble.  The  equation  repre- 
senting this  reaction  is  : — 2As,.S3  -f-  SMgO  -f  H.,0  =  Mg;,(AsS3)2  + 
2MgHAs03.  The  soluble  sulph-arsenite  is  dissociated  when  boiled, 
thus :— Mg,(AsS3)..  +  7HoO  =  MgHAsOa  -f  GHjS  +  MgO.  Mag- 
nesia is  an  excellent  antidote  in  cases  of  poi.soning  by  arsenious  acid, 
as  the  arsenite  is  completely  insoluble ;  but  supposing  that  a  portion 
of  the  arsenious  acid  becomes  converted  into  trisulphide  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  the  magnesia  would  render  this  soluble.  Now,  in  the 
intestines  of  a  person  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid,  trisulphide  in  the 
state  of  fine  yellow  powder  has  been  observed  (Neii.  R'^per.  der  Pharni., 
17,  386)  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  magnesia  is  as  efficacious 
as  has  been  supposed,  seeing  that  the  sulphide  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  capable  of  absorption,  is  rendered  soluble  by  it.  11.  K. 
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Colorimetric  Experiments.  By  J.  Bottom  ley  (Chem.  News, 
38.  r.*l — lL»o).  —  Kxprriiucuts  were  made  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  a  liquid  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  liquid.  White  disks  were  sunk  in  two  equal  cylinders,  the 
one  containing  the  standard  liquid,  the  other  that  to  be  tested,  it 
being  thought  that  the  depth  of  the  disk  would  be  inversely  as  the 
quantity  of  the  colouring  matter  present.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  method  cannot  be  practically  employed,  owing  mainly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  the  e.xact  shades  of  colour.  E.  W.  P. 

Sohutzenberger's  Process  for  the  Volumetric  Estimation  of 
Oxygen  in  Water.  By  C.  C.  Huron inson  (Chem.  Neu-s,  38, 
1  -  I — 1M7). — In  water  containing  sewage,  oxygen  is  present  in  quan- 
tities below  the  normal,  but  the  quantity  increases  as  the  sewage  de- 
cretises;  in  deep  well-water,  however,  containing  no  sewage,  it  is 
stated  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  oxygen;  this  may  be  owing 
to  its  having  already  been  removed  by  organic  matter  during  its 
passage  through  the  strata.  To  settle  tlie  question  whether  oxygen  is 
or  is  not  an  indication  of  the  purity  of  water,  the  author  wjus  anxious 
to  emplo}-  some  methotl  more  rapid  than  that  of  Bun.sen's  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  oxygt  n  present,  but  it  appears  l)y  the 
expenm(»nts  tliat  the  method  which  he  proposed  to  employ  is  scarcely 
accurate  enough,  although  it  admits  of  great  rapidity,  and  is  more 
suited  for  a  small  (juantity  than  f<jr  a  large  quantity  of  water :  it  is 
also  valuable  as  a  preliminary  experiment.     The  method  consists  in 
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adding  a  known  volume  of  the  water  to  a  solution  capable  of  beinsj 
oxidised,  accompanied  by  a  cbange  of  colour,  by  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  water.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  occurred  is  then  deter- 
mined by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  which  reduces  it  to  its 
former  condition.  This  last  solution  is  standardised  in  terms  of  the 
oxygen  it  is  capable  of  taking  up ;  and  from  the  amount  used  in  the 
experiment,  the  volume  of  oxygen  present  is  calculated.  The  reducing 
agent  employed  is  sodium  hyposulphite,  made  by  passing  sulphurous 
anhydride  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  soda,  sp.  gr.  1*4,  diluted  to 
sp.  gr.  1'34,  and  reducing  the  product  with  powdered  zinc :  milk  of  lime 
is  then  added,  which  precipitates  the  zinc  and  also  renders  the  liquid 
less  absorbent  of  free  oxygen.  The  liquid  by  which  the  change  of  colour 
detects  the  completion  of  the  process  is  either  sodium  sulphindigotate, 
or  Coupler's  aniline  blue  ;  10  grams  of  the  indigotate  are  dissolved  in 
1  litre  of  water.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  con- 
taining 4'46  grams  per  litre  is  used  to  standardise  the  above  solutions. 
The  estimations  must  all  be  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The 
process  for  determining  the  oxygen  present  is  fully  described,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  standardising  the  solutions.  E.  W.  P. 

Appendix  to  the  Estimation  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air.  By 

W.  Hesse  {Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  14,  29 — 33). — Having  given  some 
additional  directions  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  outer  air  along  with  the  baryta- water,  the  author  re- 
commends the  following  method  for  ordinary  purposes  : — A  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  of  "5727  gram  to  the  litre  is  prepared,  and  baryta- water,  of 
which  10  c.c.  neutralise  from  20  to  25  of  this  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  volumes  of  air  of  about  half  a  litre  are  used.  According  to  whether 
4  to  5  per  mil.  of  more  of  carbonic  acid  are  expected,  10  to  20  c.c.  of 
baryta-water  are  added.  The  pipette  is  inserted  through  an  india- 
rubber  stopper  with  two  perforations,  the  escape  of  air  from  the  flask 
being  regulated  by  the  finger  on  the  second  aperture.  The  flask  is 
rapidly  closed  after  removing  the  pipette.  The  numbers  are  often  some- 
what too  high.  E.   C.  B. 

Quantitative  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Illuminating 
Gas.  By  Poleck  and  Biefel  (Chem.  Gentr.,  1878,  331). — A 
measured  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be  examined  is  burned  in  air,  and  the 
products  of  the  combustion  drawn  through  an  alkaline  solution  of 
bromine  by  means  of  a  water  aspirator.  The  sulphur  is  determined 
as  barium  sulphate.  The  gases  examined  by  the  authors  were  taken 
from  the  works  at  Breslau,  the  experiments  being  made  on  the  same 
day,  and  as  rapidly  one  after  the  other  as  possible.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  : — 

Sulpliur  in  1,000  litres  of  gas. 

In  the  retort  house 0"600  gram 

Before  the  scrubbers 0-540      „ 

After  passing  the  scrubbers  ....  0'464  ,, 
After  passing  the  condensers  . .  0'440  ,, 
In  the  finished  gas 0'2  76      ,, 

In  the  first  four  determinations,  HjS  is  included;  and  when  CSi  is 
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separately  determined  in  the  finished  gas,  the  residual  sulphur  may  bo 
considered  as  belongino:  to  the  so-called  sulphuretted  hydrocarbon, 
the  smell  of  which  resembles  phenyl  mustard-oil.  J.  M.  T. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Ammonia.  By  E.  A.  Grkte 
(Deut.  Cheiii.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1557 — 1558). — Nitrates  are  completely 
reduced  to  ammonia  by  heating  to  redness  with  soda  lime  and  a 
xanthogenate.  W.  C.  W. 

Estimation  of  Nitrous  and  Nitric  Acids.  By  G.  Lunge 
(DiiKjl.  jiohjL  ,/.,  228,  41-7 — 450).- — Lunge  has  constructed  an  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  above  acids,  which  is  a  modification  of 
Watts'  apparatus  described  by  Davis  {Chem.  Neivs,  37,  45),  and 
resembles  Bunte's  modificatiou  of  Rauch's  gas  burette.  This  im- 
proved form  has  no  trough,  and  requires  but  little  more  mercury  than 
is  necessary  to  fill  the  tube  (about  850  grams)  ;  it  is  easily  cleaned  out 
after  every  operation,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  mercury  not 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  worker.  Lunge  calls  it  a  "  nitro- 
meter." D.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Quartz  with  Microcosmic  Salt.  By  E.  Laufer 
{Tji'nt.  C/n'hi.  Ges.  lie)-.,  11,  'J;j5). — In  a  former  paper,  the  author  de- 
scribed a  method  of  separating  quartz  from  admixtures  with  silicates 
by  fusion  with  microcosmic  salt,  which  it  was  then  thought  decom- 
posed silicates  without  attacking  quartz.  But  further  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  method  cannot  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  quartz 
itself,  especially  when  finely  powdered,  is  acted  on  by  the  fused  salt. 

J.  R. 

Testing  and  Valuing  Gas  Liquor.  By  T.  H.  Davis  (Chem. 
News,  38,  1'J3 — 195). — Gas  liquor,  or  a  crude  solution  of  ammonia 
salts,  is  generally  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  sp.  gr.,  or  on  its  degree 
(Twaddle).  This  test  is,  however,  untrustworthy,  although  an  indica- 
tion of  the  "  strength  "  of  the  liquor  is  obtained.  Now,  as  the  ammonia 
is  that  for  which  the  manufacturer  contracts,  it  is  recommended  to  titrate 
the  liquor  as  follows  : — Into  a  flask  of  about  300  c.c.  capacity  10  c.c. 
of  the  sample  to  be  tested  are  run  in,  and  into  this  15  c.c.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  raised  to  boiling,  a 
few  drops  of  litmus  added,  and  titrated  back  with  normal  soda.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  soda  used  arc  deducted  from  the  15  c.c.  of  acid  em- 
jiloyed,  the  result  multiplied  by  17,  and  divided  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquor.  The  result  thus  obtained  represents  the  percentage  of 
ammonia  contained  in  the  liquor.  E.  W.  P. 

Remarks  on  the  Estimation  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Beer. 
By  H.  M.  Wilson  (Chem.  Kr>r.s,  38,  1U7).— Organic  matter 
appeai-8  to  interfere  with  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  beer  as  barium  sulphate.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  to  evaporate  lOO  c.c.  of  the  sample  to  dryness,  and  after  the 
addition  of  0*5  gram  potassium  nitrate,  to  ignite  the  residue. 

E.  W.  P. 
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Presence  of  Lead  in  Bismuth  Subnitrate.  By  Chapius  and 
LiNNOSSiEU  (Gonqyt.  rend.,  87,  1G9 — 171). — Carnot  has  shown  that 
all  samples  of  bismuth  subnitrate  of  commerce  contain  lead,  some- 
times in  quantities  dangerous  for  public  safety.  The  authors  of  the 
present  paper  propose  the  following  method  for  the  quantitative  detec- 
tion of  the  lead.  The  bismuth  nitrate  to  be  examined  is  boiled  with 
caustic  soda  and  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chromate,  the  residue, 
after  boiling,  being  thrown  upon  a  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  acetic 
acid  is  added  until  the  solution  is  just  acid,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced,  more  or  less  pronounced,  according  to  the  amount  of  lead 
present.  For  ytto  ^^  abundant  precipitate  is  obtained ;  for  xoW  ^^^ 
cloudiness  of  the  liquid  is  distinct,  and  a  deposition  very  soon  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube ; 
"5  oVo  shows  only  slight  cloudiness,  often  appearing  only  on  cooling,  as 
lead  chromate  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  sodic  acetate  and 
acetic  acid ;  smaller  quantities  .could  be  detected  if  the  weight  of  sub- 
stance used  was  increased. 

After  mentioning  that  botli  calcium  phosphate  containing  silica  or 
alumina,  and  also  impure  soda  interfere  with  the  reaction,  he  describes 
the  following  quantitative  method  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
qualitative  detection. 

About  10  grams  of  the  bismuth  nitrate  are  used,  care  being  taken 
to  wash  the  chromate  of  bismuth  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chromate 
and  sodium  hydrate,  first  by  decantation,  and  then  on  the  filter  until  the 
filtrate  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  acetic  acid  in  excess.  The 
filtrate  is  now  boiled,  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  allowed  to  stand 
24  hours,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid,  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  The 
weight  found,  multiplied  by  0'6408,  gives  the  weight  of  lead  contained 
in  the  10  grams  of  substance.  J.  M.  T. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Bodies.  By  E.  A.  Grete 
(I)eut.  Gliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1558). — In  estimating  the  nitrogen  in 
horn,  leather,  and  wool  refuse,  the  author  advocates  dissolving  the 
substance  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  before  heating  with 
soda-lime.  Higher  results  are  obtained  than  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, w.  c.  w. 

New  and  Rapid  Process  for  the  Analysis   of  Milk.     By  A. 

Adam  {Gompt.  rend.,  87,  290 — 291).- — The  analysis  is  performed 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  of 
about  40  c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a  stopper  at  the  top,  expanded 
in  the  middle,  and  tapered  oft'  at  the  bottom,  which  is  closed  by  a 
glass  stopcock.  Into  this  apparatus  is  introduced  10  c.c.  of  alcohol 
of  75°,  containing  2^^^  of  its  volume  of  sodic  hydrate ;  then  10  c.c.  of 
milk,  which  must  be  neutral ;  and  finally,  12  c.c.  of  pure  ether.  The 
liquids  are  shaken  together,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  five 
minutes,  when  they  separate  into  two  layers :  the  clear  upper  one  con- 
tains all  the  butter ;  the  lower,  the  lactose  and  casein.  The  butter 
contained  in  the  former  is  estimated  by  evaporating  and  weighing, 
allowing  1    centigram  for  a  little   casein,    &c.,   which  may  be    con- 
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tained  in  tlio  liquid,  or  eliminating'  tins  by  re-solution  in  ether.  In 
the  liquid  first  drawn  off,  the  lactose  and  casein  ai-e  estimated  by 
raakinji^  up  to  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  and  adding  10  drops  of 
acetic  acid  ;  the  casein  then  separates,  and  after  having  been  removed 
by  filtration,  is  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  filtrate  contains  the  salts  of  the  milk,  the  acetate  of 
sodium  formed,  and  the  lactose.  The  latter  is  estimated  by  means  of 
Fehling's  cupro-potassic  liquid.  All  these  operations  are  easily  per- 
formed in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  if,  at  the  commencement,  10  c.c. 
of  the  milk  acidulated  with  two  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  set  to  evapo- 
rate, the  weights  of  dry  residue,  ash,  and  water  may  be  obtained 
within  the  same  time.  R.  R. 

Butter  Analysis.  By  H.  Hager  (Chem.  Gmtr.,  1878,  333—334). 
— I.  200  ])arts  of  the  butter  to  be  analysed,  together  with  3"0  to  4"0 
parts  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  are  placed  in  a  weighed  glass  vessel,  and 
the  whole  is  weighed  and  heated  to  50 — 80°  in  a  water-bath,  when  the 
ftitty  part  forms  a  yellowish  layer  on  the  top,  whilst  the  water,  case'in, 
and  salt  remain  at  the  bottom.  Two  portions  of  50  parts  of  the  clear 
fat  are  placed  in  glass  flasks  of  about  120  c.c.  for  further  investiga- 
tion, as  described  in  III. 

II.  Estimation  of  Moisture,  Casein,  and  Salt. — The  fat  is  decanted  as 
far  as  possible ;  then  10  c.c.  of  warm  benzene  are  added  and  gently 
agitated  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  take  up  the  rest  of  the  fat.  The 
vessel  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  half-an-hour,  when 
the  benzene  is  poured  off  and  10  c.c.  more  are  added  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  fat.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half-an-hour 
longer  in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  benzene,  and  the 
ve.ssel  and  its  contents  are  again  weighed;  this,  after  subtracting  the 
3"0 — 40  NaCl  added,  gives  the  weight  the  total  moisture,  casein,  and 
salt.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  hot  water  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  gives,  after  subtracting  the  NaCl  added, 
the  salt  in  the  butter.     The  casein  remains  on  the  filter. 

III.  Saponijicntioii  of  the  Butter  Fat. — To  the  5  grams  of  fat  in  the 
flask,  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  freshly-prepared 
solution  of  2"0  grams  of  ])ure  caustic  soda  in  10"0  of  distilled  water;  the 
whole  is  then  agitated  and  heated  to  50 — 60°,  when  the  flask  is  corked 
and  violently  shaken.  The  alcohol  prevents  frothing.  After  a  few 
moments'  rest,  small  particles  of  fat  are  observed  if  the  saponifica- 
tion is  not  complete.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  flask  is  uncorked  and 
ugain  heated ;  recorked,  wrapped  in  a  towel,  and  shaken;  it  is  scarcely 
ever  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  a  third  time.  The  author  says 
that  it  takes  about  6 — 8  minutes  for  complete  saponification. 

IV.  The  warm  soap-solution  is  poured  into  a  large  beaker,  and 
the  flask  washed  out  with  45  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  solution  is  then 
warmed  without  boiling,  so  as  to  evaporate  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
alcohol ;  3 — 4  c.c.  do  not  interfere  with  the  following  reactions.  A 
little  warm  water  is  added,  and  then  200  of  previously  warmed  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  :  5  water),  and  stirred;  water  is  then  poured  in  until 
the  level  of  the  liquid  is  about  2  c.  below  the  mouth  of  the  beaker. 
After  the  fat  has  completely  separated  out  in  the  water-bath  or  other 
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warm  place,  5*0  of  perfectly  dry  white  wax  or  paraffin  are  added, 
heated  to  melting,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  cool  place  to  solidify, 
leaving  the  glass  rod  in  a  beaker.  The  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  solubility  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
fatty  acids  insoluble  in  water. 

V.  As  the  fatty  acids  soluble  in  water  require  a  large  quantity  of 
the  latter,  it  is  better  to  employ  20 — 23  per  cent,  alcohol,  as  it  dissolves 
them  readily  without  acting  on  the  insoluble  acids.  After  cooling,  the 
glass  rod,  with  the  cake  of  fat  adhering  to  it,  is  carefully  lifted  out, 
the  water  poured  off  and  replaced  by  the  alcohol  described  above,  and 
the  fat  again  put  into  the  beaker  and  gently  boiled  for  about  eight 
minutes.  After  cooling,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion repeated,  when  all  the  soluble  fatty  bodies  will  have  been  removed. 

VI.  The  cake  is  now  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper,  and  removed 
from  the  rod  into  a  small  flat-bottomed  dish,  previously  weighed,  toge- 
ther with  the  particles  of  fat  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  beaker ; 
dried  at  100 — 120°,  and  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  wax  added  being 
subtracted. 

VII.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  butter  fat  contains  88  per  cent,  of 
fatty  acids  insoluble  in  water.  When  the  amount  of  acid  found  does 
not  exceed  88  per  cent.,  nothing  but  pure  butter  fat  is  present.  When 
it  is  between  88  and  89,  the  butter  fat  may  have  been  adulterated  with 
other  fats.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  wick  should  be  impregnated  with 
the  fat,  lighted,  and  blown  out.  If  the  well-known  smell  of  a  tallow- 
candle  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  the  butter-  may  be  considered  to 
be  quite  pure.  When  the  weight  exceeds  89  per  cent.,  the  butter  is 
certainly  adulterated.  J.  M.  T. 

Adulteration  of  Wine.  By  F.  v.  Lepel  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  1552 — 1556). — Beetroot  juice  is  used  in  colouring  wines  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  presence  oi  "  magenta."  The  absorption- 
bands  of  "  magenta  "  are  hidden  by  those  of  the  beetroot ;  but  if  a  few 
drops  of  copper  sulphate  solution  are  added  to  the  wine,  the  beetroot- 
bands  gradually  vanish,  and  the  "  magenta  "  spectrum  becomes  visible. 

To  detect  "  magenta  "  in  presence  of  an  extract  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Tpild  poppy,  Papaver  RhcBas,  1  drop  of  iodine  solution  ("01  gram 
per  c.c.)  is  added  to  the  wine,  before  examination  with  the  spectro- 
scope. W.  C.  W. 

Detection  of  Wines  Adulterated  with  Grape  Sugar.    By  C. 

'NEVBkVEn  (Dingl.  jjoli/t.  J.,  229,  403 — 466). — After  decolorising  the 
wine,  which,  when  examined  in  tubes  220  mm.  long  with  Wild's 
large  polaristrobometer,  shows  a  slight  dextro-rotation  of  0'4  to 
0-6°  (1°  Wild  =  4-6043°  Soleil  =  2-89005°  Ventzke-Soleil),  250  to 
350  c.c.  are  concentrated  until  the  salts  begin  to  crystallise  out. 
The  concentrated  solution  is,  after  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pure  animal  charcoal,  diluted  to  50  c.c,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate,  generally  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  shows  with  most  wines 
a  slight  dextro-rotation  in  tubes  220  mm.  long,  which  varies  with 
pure  Rhine,  Haardt,  and  Markgriifler-wines,  from  the  years  1874 
to  1876  between  0*5  and  2°.     The   50  c.c,   are  next  evaporated  to  a 
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sympy  mass  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  being  treated  gradnally 
and  witli  cai-eful  stirring  with  a  quantity  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
large  enough  to  throw  down  all  precipitable  matter.  After  having 
allowed  the  mixture  to  stand  for  6  to  8  hours,  the  alcohol  i.s  either 
poured  ofF  or  tiltei-ed  off,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  cold  water. 
The  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered.  In  all 
natural  wines  the  dextro-rotatory  substance  is  chiefly  in  this  alcoholic 
precipitate.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  the 
volume  originally  added,  and  the  cold  solution  treated  gradually  with 
four  to  six  times  its  volume  of  ether,  shaking  the  mixture  the  whole 
time.  After  standing,  a  more  or  less  thick  aqueous  solution  separates 
under  the  ether,  which  in  wines  containing  potato-sugar  contains  the 
non-fermentable  substances  of  these  preparations,  soluble  in  alcohol 
(amylin),  and  consequently  shows  a  strong  dextro-rotation.  After 
removing  the  ether,  the  aqueous  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  warmed 
on  the  water-bath,  to  expel  all  ether,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  filtrate  diluted  according  to  the  size  of  the  observation-tube  to 
the  necessary  volume.  With  pure  natural  wines  of  medium  growths, 
which  no  longer  contain  unfermented  sugar,  the  dextro-rotation  of 
this  aqueous  solution  of  the  ether  precipitation  from  250  to  350  c.c.  of 
wine  is,  after  discoloration  and  dilution  to  30  c.c.  either  nil,  as  in 
most  cases,  or  at  tlie  most,  02°  to  0"5°.  The  tables  given  in  the 
original  paper  show  that  all  wines  having  a  rotation  of  01°  to  0'3°  to 
the  right,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  pure.  If,  however,  the  dextro- 
rotation is  05"  to  0"6°,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  apply  the  above- 
described  method.  D.  B. 


Alizarin  Colouring  Matters,  and  Green  Aniline  Colours. 
Hy  H.  W.  VOGKL  (Ihut.  Ghent.  Ges.  Bcr.,  11,  lS7l—lo7-i).—Ai;zari.n- 
hlu,-. — This  body  dissolves  in  water  on  addition  of  ammonia  with 
indigo-blue  colour,  and  shows  a  two-sided  absorption  of  the  spectrum, 
which  appeared  considerably  stronger  in  the  red  than  in  the  dark  blue, 
and  no  bands  could  be  recognised.  Supersaturated  with  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  becomes  brick-red,  and  exhibits  an  absorption  similar  to 
that  of  red  litmus  tincture  with  a  dark  shadow  in  the  green.  Amyl 
alcohol  extracts  the  colouring  matter  quickly  from  the  acid  solution, 
but  only  with  difficulty  from  the  alkaline  .solution.  Alcohol  dissolves 
the  colouring  matter  in  the  completely  neutral  condition,  with  violet 
colour.  Treated  with  ammonia,  the  solution  becomes  blue,  like  cupric 
sulphate  solution,  and  exhibits  in  the  concentrated  state  a  continuous 
absorption  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  on  diluting  with  alcohol, 
a  highly  characteristic  spectrum  reaction  for  alizarin-blue  is  developed. 
This  consists  of  three  bands,  the  weakest  of  which  is  on  D,  the 
second  between  (J  and  C  (daylight),  and  the  third  on  the  extreme  limit 
"f  the  red,  and  is  perceptible  only  with  the  strongest  lamp-light. 
I'otash  acts  differently  on  the  alcoholic  alizarin-blue  solution.  It 
becomes  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  then  absorbs  on  both  sides,  mo^it 
strongly  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  without  bands.  The 
aqneons  solution  gives  the  same  reaction.  As  regards  detectincr  th« 
colouring  matter,  it   is  best  to  warm  the  coloured  fabric  with  dilute 
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hydrocHoric  acid,   extract  the    colouring  matter  with  amyl   alcohol, 
and  treat  this  with  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

Alizarin-orange  (nitro-alizarin)  in  alcoholic  solution  shows  a  strong 
extinction  of  the  blue,  and  a  weaker  one  of  the  green.  With  certain 
degrees  of  concentration  two  very  indistinct  bauds  are  recog-nised  in 
the  green.  With  ammonia  the  solution  becomes  coloured  reddish,  and 
then  shows  a  stronger  absorption  of  the  green.  With  nitric  acid  it 
becomes  bright  yellow,  and  gives  a  one-sided  absorption  of  the  blue. 
Potassium  hydroxide  colours  the  alcoholic  solution  a  beautiful  rose 
colour,  and  gives  then  a  continuous  extinction  of  the  green  from  F  to 
D,  in  which  two  bauds  appear.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  colouring 
matter  with  potash  become  yellowish-red,  and  show  a  homogeneous 
shade  without  bands  in  the  green.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  of  the 
"  alizarin-orange "  is  easily  extracted  with  amyl  alcohol,  and  then 
gives  with  alcohol  and  potash  a  definite  spectral  reaction.  From 
coloured  textures,  it  is  extracted  just  as  "  alizarin-blue  "  is. 

Both  "  iodine-green "  and  methylrosaniline  picrate  show  in  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  an  absorption-band  between  d  and  C.  "  Iodine- 
green  "  shows  further  a  weak  band  on  the  D  line,  which  disappears  on 
dilution.  The  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  both  colours  diluted 
with  water  turn  their  absorption-band  somewhat  towards  the  green 
(difference  from  "aldehyde"  and  "malachite-green").  A  drop  of 
nitric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  "iodine-green"  effects 
no  alteration  in  the  bands  (difference  from  "  aldehyde-green").  The 
green  picrate  is  turned  bluer  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  bands  widen 
towards  the  green.  A  drop  of  ammonia  colours  "iodine-green" 
solution  violet,  with  formation  of  a  band  on  the  D  line.  The  green 
picrate  does  not  show  this  reaction ;  it  becomes  yellowish.  By  addition 
of  ammonia  to  the  nitric  acid  solutions  of  the  colouring  matter,  the 
original  colour  and  the  spectral  bands  gradually  return. 

Malachite-green,  in  its  optical  behaviour,  exhibits  striking  resemblance 
to  "  aldehyde-green,"  but  differs  from  it  in  its  chemical  properties. 
The  former  dissolves  much  more  easily  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
appears  bluer  than  that  of  "aldehyde-green."  Dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  suitably  diluted,  both  give  exactly  the  same  spectrum.  In  highly 
dilute  solutions,  one  band  appears  on  the  d  line,  widening  itself  in  con- 
centrated solution,  and  besides,  a  continuous  absorption  of  the  blue. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  colours  is  that  the  "  aldehyde- 
green  "  weakens  the  red  right  and  left  from  the  absorption-band 
somewhat  more  strongly  than  "malachite-green;"  with  the  latter,  the 
baud  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  considei'ably  darker.  Although  so 
similar  in  optical  properties,  the  two  colours  differ  decidedly  in  their 
behaviour  with  acids.  A  di-op  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid 
added  to  the  alcoholic  "  aldehyde-green  "  effects  no  apparent  alteration 
of  colour ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  a  striking  altera- 
tion of  position  of  the  absorption-band  to  the  right  is  remarked,  whilst 
the  band  of  the  "  malachite-green  "  does  not  sutler  the  least  alteration. 
With  ammonia,  "malachite-green"  is  almost  immediately  decolorised. 
"Aldehyde-green,"  on  the  contrary,  becomes  gradually  blue,  with  ap- 
pearance of  three  faint  bands,  of  which  the  last  lies  in  the  extreme 
red,  and  can  be   recognised  only  by  the  aid  of  a  very  bright  lamp- 
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light ;  the  second  is  between  </  and  C,  and  tlie  tliird  and  weakest  on 
D.  The  colours  are  easily  extracted  frou\  the  textures  with  alcohol, 
and  can  be  dererniined  in  the  solution  by  the  prescribed  reactions. 

W.   S, 
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Gas  Lighting.  By  J.  van  Eindhoven  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  229, 
•tt'J). — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gas  flame  is  translucent.  As, 
however,  this  appeared  doubtful  to  the  author,  he  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  The  experiments  were  made  with  the  aid  of  an 
excellent  photometer,  the  results  being  as  foUovvs  : — 

The  first  experiments  were  made  with  a  bat's-wing  burner  of  160  litres' 
gas  consumption  at  83  mm.  pressure.  The  result  of  ten  observations 
proved  that  the  lighting  power  of  the  flat  side  was  equal  to  ll'oS,  that 
of  the  narrow  edge  10'04  candles.  After  correction  for  barometer 
and  thermometer,  the  actual  lighting  power  for  normal  consumption 
of  gas  and  candle  is  11'8L  and  10'18  candles:  English  spermaceti 
candles  with  a  normal  consumption  of  12U  grains  were  used.  For  a 
flame  consuming  100  1.  of  gas  per  hour,  the  actual  illuminating 
power  on  the  flat  side  was  9"03,  on  the  narrow  edge  7'42  candles,  with 
a  gas  pres.sure  of  4  mm.  The  dilference  in  both  cases  is  1"5  candles, 
or  17  to  18  per  cent.,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  the  flame  is 
not  translucent,  a  bat's-wing  burner  giving  most  light  on  its  flat  side. 
An  argand  burner  will  from  a  similar  cause  not  give  all  its  illumina- 
ting power.  For  a  good  street  illumination,  therefore,  the  slits  of  the 
burners  and  the  dii'ection  of  the  road  must  be  placed  perpendicularly 
on  one  another.  D.  B. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  the  Vartry  Water,  and  the  Action  of 
that  Water  on  Boiler-plates.  J{y  C  \i.  C.  TiniiiuiiNK  (Chem. 
Ml  trs,  38,  I'Jl). — The  water  of  the  iliver  Vartry  consists  of  organic 
matter  of  a  peaty  nature,  and  mineral  matter,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalis  and  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  nitrates 
and  nitrites  are  also  present,  which,  however,  cannot  be  detected  with- 
out evaporation,  but  as  concentration  by  heat  reduces  the  nitrates,  the 
water  was  concentrated  in  a  vacuum.  This  reduction,  when  it  takes  place 
in  high  pressure  boilers,  is  a  cau.se  of  the  corrosion  of  the  boiler 
jilates.  It  was  found  that  when  iron  was  heated  with  nitrates  in 
sealed  glass  tubes  it  became  oxidised.  E.  W.  P. 

Preservation  of  Potable  Water.  By  H.  Schtff  (Deut.  Client, 
dm.  lii)-.,  11,  lo28 — lo'l'J). — Water  contfiining  3  parts  of  salicylic  acid 
in  10,000  was  found  to  be  fresh  after  remaining  in  a  flask  for  three 
years.  Sea-water  to  which  phenol  or,  preferably,  carbon  bisuljjhide 
(1  part  to  1,UOO)  has  bceii  added,  forms  a  good  preservative  fluid  ibr 
specimens  of  marine  fauna.  W.  C.  W. 
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Utilisation  of  Suint  from  Wool.  By  F.  Fischer  (Dingl.  polyt. 
J.,  229,  446 — 449). — It  is  known  that  raw  wool  contains  about 
20  per  cent,  of  snint  soluble  in  cold  water,  consisting  of  the  potassium 
compounds  of  oleic,  stearic,  and  acetic  acids,  a  small  amount  of  valeric 
acid,  and  many  other  organic  substances,  also  of  potassium  chloride 
and  sulphate,  ammonium  salts,  and  especially  potassium  carbonate,  and 
sodium  compounds. 

By  lixiviating  wool  with  water,  a  dark  brown  liquid  of  peculiar  smell 
is  obtained,  of  sp.  gr.  1-069;  1  litre  of  this  required,  for  neutrali- 
sation, a  quantity  of  normal  acid  corresponding  with  3"98  grams  of 
potassium  carbonate.  By  neutralising  1  litre  of  liquor  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  shaking  up  with  benzene,  only  916  milligrams  of  a  yellow 
strongly  STuelling  fat  were  obtained.  By  evaporating  1  litre  and  drying 
at  120°,  122-16  grams  of  a  hygroscopic  mass  remained,  which  on  igni- 
tion swelled  up  considerably,  and  evolved  a  gas  burning  with  a  bright 
flame.  By  continued  heating  in  the  air,  and  extracting  with  water  and 
evaporating,  72-16  grams  of  a  white  saline  mass,  and  2-98  grams  of  a 
residue  consisting  of  sand,  alumina,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  re- 
sulted. By  burning  the  suint  dried  at  120°  in  a  stream  of  oxygen, 
3-04  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  as  water  and  19-92  per  cent,  of  carbon  as 
carbonic  acid  were  obtained.  The  organic  compounds  of  potassium 
are  hereby  converted  into  potassium  carbonate. 

A  profitable  recovery  of  the  fat  and  the  acetic  acid  is  impossible, 
but  the  utilisation  of  the  evaporated  mass  for  gas  and  the  production 
of  potash  can  be  recommended.  For  obtaining  the  potash  present  in 
the  mass,  the  latter  is  in  Grermany  merely  heated  strongly  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  the  gas  formed  being  used  as  fuel.  Analyses  of  the 
composition  of  the  flue  gases  showed  that  carbon  monoxide  is,  in  spite  of 
the  sooty  nature  of  the  flame,  formed  very  rarely,  and  only  when  the 
mass  is  at  its  highest  heat,  in  which  case  oxygen  disappears.  As  soon 
as  the  evaporated  liquors  begin  to  burn,  the  heat  evolved  suffices  to 
destroy  all  organic  matter  present.  Thus  with  1  kilo,  of  Westphalian 
coal  12  kilos,  of  liquors  can  be  evaporated  and  ignited.  The  coke 
formed  is  solid.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  coal  dried  at 
120°  :— 

C.  H.  S.  O  (and  N).  Ash. 

76-11  4-52  1-19  10-06  812 

The  raw  potash  taken  from  the  furnace  gave — 

Salts  sohible  in  water.  Insoluble.  Organic  matter. 

92-05  4-92  3-03 

The  composition  of  the  soluble  salts  was  as  follows : — 

E-jCOs.  KCl.  K2SO4.  NaoCOj. 

85-34  6-15  2-98  5-02  =  99-49  p.  c. 

W.  Graff,  in  Lesum,  works  up  this  raw  potash  from  six  establishments 
for  washing  wool  into  pure  potassium  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  chloride, 
and  sulphate.  He  employs  about  10  to  12  w^orkmen,  the  annual  sale 
amounting  to  about  120,000  marks.  D.  B. 
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Analyses  of  Clays,  (Dingl.  pohjt.  /.,  229,  4.51 — ihb).— Glaze, 
clay. — As  a  very  durable,  perfectly  impervious  glaze  on  refractory  clay, 
e.g.,  for  Buiizlau  vessels,  water  pipes,  &c.,  a  very  readily  fusible  clay 
is  often  used.  Seger  has  analysed  three  specimens  of  these  earthy 
jrlazes  with  the  followinof  results: — 


H.,0  and 

SiO.. 

AL03- 

Fe.Oa. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

AltaUs. 

CO.,. 

organic  matter 

A. 

58'JO 

1173 

4-16 

4-77 

1-83 

4-83 

16-19 

4-80 

B. 

64-49 

14-35 

4-38 

413 

1-53 

3-69 

3-12 

3-31 

C. 

62-40 

15-51 

5-68 

4-36 

1-13 

3-62 

2-88 

4-41 

A  Ls  one  from  Naumburg  o.  Q,  used  in  Bunzlau  for  the  manufacture 
of  brown  kitchen  utensils  and  water  pipes  ;  B  from  Camenz  i.  S.,  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  C  is  a  glaze  from  the  clay  pipe  manufactory 
in  Dommitzsch  u.  Elbe. 

The  pyrometric  investigations  showed  that,  according  to  Seger's 
quotients  of  refractoriness  (ibid.,  228,  244),  the  Naumburg  glaze 
was  the  most  readily  fusible,  that  of  Dommitzsch  the  most  difficultly 
fusible. 

Stoneware-clay. — This  clay,  obtained  from  Hohr,  and  representing  the 
raw  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fine,  compact,  pearl-grey 
vessels  at  that  place,  had  the  following  composition : 


SiO.>. 

AL03. 

FejOj. 

CttO. 

MgO. 

K2O  and  Xa.^0.     HoO. 

7U-12 

21-43 

0-77 

0-00 

0-39 

2-62             4-92 

Wilkins  has  already  pointed  out  the  important  influence  which  a 
large  amount  of  silica  in  clay  has  on  the  lustre  and  the  fineness  of  the 
salt-glaze ;  an  observation  which  confirms  the  ready  acceptation  of  the 
salt-glaze  and  the  peculiar  compactness  of  the  above  mass. 

ForcelniiL  Earth  of  Limojes. — These  clays  are  not  merely  distin- 
guished by  the  fineness  of  their  forms,  but  the  mass  itself  possesses  a 
j)urer,  more  agreeable  coloration,  and  greater  fineness  and  strong  trans- 
parency than  the  greater  number  of  the  German  productions.  The 
tolluwiug  is  the  composition  of  the  kaolin: — 


Ingredients. 


SiOj 58-39 

ALOj 27-52 

FejOj 0-3G 

CttO   1-52 

MgO 0-41 

K,0    1-71 

Ntt;0 2 -58 

Loss  bj  ignition    7  "10 


Not  decom- 
posible 


Decompos- 
ible 


By  sulphuric  acid. 


32-22 

7-49 


4 -40 

J     - 


26  17 

20-03 

0-36 


1-82 
7  19 


Clay  sub- 
stance 
decomposible 
by 
sulphuric 
atid. 


47  09 

36-04 

0-64 


3-27 


12  -94 
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Corresponding  with — 

Clay  substance    55"88 

Quartz" 5-95 

Felspar 38-17 

Compared  with  the  composition  of  the  German  and  Austrian  kaolins 
(Hid.,  228,  67),  this  substance  is  distinguished  by  an  unusually 
high  percentage  of  felspar,  which  explains  also  the  fact  that  in  Sevres 
the  mass  is  not  mixed  with  felspar  but  merely  with  sand. 

The  porcelain  from  Limoges  had  the  following  composition : — 


Ingredients. 

Not  clecom- 
posible 

Decompos- 
ible 

Composition 
of  the 

Ey  sulphuric  acid. 

clay 
substance. 

sio,  .;..., 

AloOs 

66-71 
21-58 
0-47 
0-61 
0-37 
2-93 
1-62 
5-54 

99-83 

47-27 
5-93 

[     3-76 

19-44 
15-65 

0-47 

1-77 
5-54 

45-35 
36 -50 

FeoOj 

1-09 

CaO    

MgO 

K.,0 

4-13 

NaaO 

Loss  by  ignition 

12-92 

corresponding  with  clay  substance  =  43-04,  quartz  26-46,  and  felspar 
30-50. 

The  mass  contains  therefore  more  sodium,  lime,  and  magnesia  than, 
e.g.,  the  Berlin  porcelain,  a  circumstance  which  explains  its  ready 
fusibility  and  greater  transparency. 

The  glaze  from  Limoges  consists  of — 


Ingredients  in  p.  c 

Not  decomposible  by  sulphuric  acid  , 
Decomposible  by  sulphuric  acid  . . . 


Ingredients  in  p.  c. 


SiO.2. 

AI2O3. 

Fe.,03. 

CaO. 

74-99 

14-80 

0-37 

1-09 

70-92 

12-38 

— 

0-20 

4-07 

2-42 

0-37 

0-89 

Loss  by 

MgO. 

KoO. 

Na.,0. 

ignition. 

0-36 

4-31 

3-49 

0-65 

Not  decomposible  by  sulphuric  acid  . 
Decomposible  by  sulphuric  acid  . .  . 


0-36 

—  0-68 


7-17 


0-60 


Fiirstenvmld-glaze. — This  glaze  adheres  in  the  form  of  sand  to  the 
lignite  strata,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  lead  and  tin  enamels 
for  the  fabrication  of  stoves.  According  to  Seger,  the  mass  dried  at 
120°  has  the  following  composition: — 
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IIoO  and  carbon- 

SiOo.  AljOj.  FejOg.    MgO.     KoO.    aceous  matter. 

Total 8o-96  7-30  2-22     0-25     I'd?         2-12 

Not  decomposible  by 

HoSO, 80-03  2-69  — 

Decomposible      clay 

substance 5-93  4G1  222         I'l-l               2-12 

Eatahle-clay . — Pattison  !Muir  Las  investigated  a  clay-substance  from 
Mackenzie  County,  in  South  Island,  near  New  Zealand,  which  is 
eaten  by  men  and  sheep  in  large  quantities.  It  has  the  following 
composition  :  — 


SiO;. 

AUO3. 

re,03. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NaCl. 

IT.,0. 

Organic. 

61-25 

17-97 

5-72 

1-91 

0-87 

3-69 

7-31 

1-77 

(according  to  R.  Biedermann  in   Noiizh.  d.  Ver.  fur  Fdhr.  von  ■Ziegeln. 
1878,  229). 

Grossnlmerocle-clay . — This  clay  is  highly  refractory  and  possesses 
great  cementing  power.  It  is  coloured  light  bluish-grey  to  white,  is 
shiny,  and  breaks  up  in  water  to  a  fine  slimy  mass.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  the  clay  dried  at  120^ : — 

SiO„. 


Lose  by 

CaO.    FeaOg. 

ZoO. 

S. 

ignition. 

0-76     1-66 

1-61 

0-26 

11-04 

Chemically    Mechanically 
Al203.       combined.  added.         MgO. 

34-52        43-38  6-53        073 

This  gives  a  cbemical  composition:  4-89(Al203,  1-65  SiOa)  +  RO, 
and  the  quotient  of  refractoriness  (according  to  Bischof)  =  2-96. 

D.  B. 

Blair's  Process  for  Iron  Manufacture.  By  J.  Ireland  (Dingl. 
prihjt.  J.,  229,  458 — 461). — This  paper  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  improvements  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  working 
plant,  also  in  the  method  of  preparing  iron  sponge.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  reduction  furnaces  is  given ;  these  consist  of  a  group  of 
three  vertical  retorts,  each  retort  having  a  diameter  of  914  mm.,  and 
being  8-53  m.  high.  The  furnace  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing  of 
brickwork,  leaving  a  combustion  chamber  between  the  inside  of  it  and 
the  outside  of  the  retorts.  The  retorts  were  heated  externally  by  gas 
jetSjtheairfor  combustion  being  supplied  through  apertures  immediately 
above  the  gas  jets.  In  1876  131air  discovered,  that  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  alkali  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  mixed  with  the 
ore,  the  action  of  reduction  was  facilitated  to  a  great  extent,  and  ore 
which  tr>ok  about  thirty  hours  to  reduce  without  alkali,  could  be  per- 
fectly reduced  in  six  hours  with  it.  The  existing  furnaces,  however, 
could  not  be  altered  in  any  way  to  suit  the  new  condition  of  quickened 
reduction.  Blair  therefore  abandoned  the  whole  principle  of  heating, 
and  adopted  a  .system  by  which  a  stream  of  hot  carbonic  oxide  was 
pas.sed  through  the  mass  of  ore  and  carbonaceous  matter.  Tlie  author, 
however,  made  use  of  the  above  furnace  by  dividing  the  cast-iron  pipe 
inserted  in  the  top  of  each  retort  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  so  as 
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to  present  as  small  a  column  of  materials  to  tlie  action  of  heat  as  pos- 
sible. He  used  a  furnace  of  a  height  of  6'4  m.,  the  retort  being  about 
3"2  m.  high,  with  four  inserted  tubes.  A  furnace  of  this  description, 
1*52  m.  diameter  and  12'92  m.  high,  produces  from  60  to  70  tons  of 
iron,  and  costs  about  12,000  marks. 

The  cost  of  producing  iron  sponge  will  vary  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  but  with  the  furnaces  intro- 
duced by  Blair,  the  cost  will  be  about  22  marks  per  ton,  exclusive  of 
the  ore.  Where  several  of  the  furnaces  are  in  operation,  the  cost  is 
less.  Where  the  ore  is  rich  and  pure,  iron  sponge  made  from  it  can 
be  at  once  made  into  tool  steel,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  that  made  from  the  best  brands  of  Swedish  bars.  In  the 
case  of  ore  which  is  not  so  rich,  the  best  way  of  utilising  the  sponge 
made  from  it  is  to  melt  it  in  a  cupola  furnace,  transferring  the  molten 
mass  to  a  Siemens-Martin  furnace,  wherein  the  mass  is  converted  into 
steel.  The  pig  metal  obtained  in  this  manner  will  contain  about  1'5 
per  cent,  carbon  and  0'19  per  cent,  to  0"25  per  cent,  silicon. 

D.  B. 

Phosphorus  in  Cleveland  Ironstone  and  in  Iron.     By  J.  E. 

Stead  {Chem.  Neics,  38,  14—18;  29—31  and  39— 42).  — This  paper 
may  be  divided  into  six  sections:  (1.)  The  compound  or  com- 
pounds in  which  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  the  Cleveland  ironstone. 
(2.)  Method  of  eliminating  phosphoric  acid  from  iron  ores.  (3.)  The 
compound  in  which  phosphorus  exists  in  Cleveland  metal.  (4.)  The 
effect,  physically  and  chemically  considered,  which  phosphorus  has  on 
pig  metal.  (5.)  Method  of  removing  it  from  pig  iron.  (6.)  Phos- 
phorus in  bar  iron.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
the  main  Cleveland  ironstone  bed  : — 

Iron  in  the 
Stone  Siliceous     Phosphoric  Loss  by        calcined 

analysed.  Iron.  matter.  acid.  Moisture,    calcination.       stone. 

Main :         p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

"1st  foot  26-53  18-30  1-46  8-50  27-39  36-50 

2nd  „  29-54  10-90  1-13  9-10  29-80  42-08 

3rd  „  29-14  10-68  1-13  9-50  29-80  41-50 

4th  „  28-41  11-98  1-41  9-80  28-80  39-92 

5  ^  5th  „  29-97  9-00  1-17  10-00  30-83  43-31 

""      6th  „  30-42  8-82  0-89  10-00  31-51     ■    44-40 

7th  „  29-70  9-00  0-80  10-10  31-78  43-53 

8th  „  29-85  9-29  0-91  9-80  30-90  43-20 

^9th  „  30-30  1201  1-16  9-00  28-50  42-40 

Black  hard. 

«   ( 7  inches  30-56         12-90        0-44  8-50  26-80        41-75 

-  {7      „      27-87        22-20         1-12  5-50  18-00        34-00 

^   (7      „      27-26        24-70         0-81  500  17-00        32-85 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that  no  part  of  the  stone  is  free 
from  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  "  Black  Hard  "  bed,  the  author  found 
this  substance  very  variable  in  quantity,  reaching  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  in  some  cases,  and  only  0-25  per  cent,  in  others. 
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1.  As  to  the  form  in  which  plio.sphoric  acid  exists  in  Cleveland 
ironstone,  the  author  mentions  that  several  years  ago  Pattinson  inves- 
tigated this  matter  and  concluded,  judging  from  the  non-action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  the  stone,  or  rather  on  the  compound  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid  in  the  stone,  that  no  iron  phosphate  was  present, 
and  that  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  in  combination  with  lime  ;  and 
the  results  obtained  by  other  methods  of  investigation  employed  by 
the  author  has  confirmed  this.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
source  of  all  the  phosphorus  in  the  ironstone  is  the  remains  of  small 
phosphatic  animals  ;  but  this  theory  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy, 
first,  because  in  some  parts  of  the  "  Black  Hard  "  bed,  Avhere  no  fossil 
remains  could  be  detected,  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  in  large 
quantity,  and  secondly,  because  in  all  cases,  on  analysis,  the  shells  and 
fossil  remains  which  were  taken  out  of  the  stone,  were  proved  to  con- 
tain much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  surrounding  ironstone.  The 
following  analyses  of  fossil  wood  taken  from  various  mines  in  that 
district  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  very  obscure  subject. 

Fossilised  wood  found  in  Cleveland  ironstone — 


OH,.          C.            SiO,.          CO,.          SO3. 
3-00       9-60        0-50        0-75        0-GO 

s. 
7-56 

Mn. 
trace 

Al,03. 
8-25 

CoO  and  NiO.    Co  and  Ni.      Fe.             FeO. 
3-70              1-05         5-20         10-02 

MgO. 
112 

PA- 

20-80 

CaO. 

27-60 

Several  other  samples  gave  similar  results  on  analysis.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  these  samples  were  at  one  time  parts 
of  trees,  which  in  their  natural  state  would  not  contain  more  than  very 
minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  latter  must  have  been  in 
solution,  and  has  in  this  state  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  wood 
and  been  there  deposited  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it. 

2.  Method  of  RemoritKj  l^hofrphoric  Acid  from  Ores. — Jacob's  method, 
based  on  the  treatment  of  the  ores  with  sulphurous  acid  produced  by 
burning  sulphur  pyrites  and  condensing  the  acid  fumes  in  coke  towers, 
Pfave  satisfactory  results  only  when  the  stone  was  reduced  to  a  very 
tine  powder,  about  90  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  being  removed 
thereby.  Forbes'  method,  based  on  the  action  of  common  salt  on  iron 
phosphate  when  fused,  also  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  as  did  the  last 
method  referred  to  by  the  author,  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate  on 
phos|)hate  of  lime  when  fused  with  it.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
Cleveland  ironstone  cannot  be  freed  from  phosphorus  by  any  methods 
as  yet  proposed.  With  regard  to  the  smelting  of  ironstone,  since  we 
know  that  phosphate  of  lime  heated  with  carbon  and  iron  oxides,  or 
metallic  iron,  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  decomposed,  the  phos- 
phorus combining  with  the  iron,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  nearly  all  of  the 
phosphorus  introduced  in  the  charge  at  the  top  of  the  blast-furnace,  will 
be  found  concentrated  in  the  pig  metal.  Experiments  showed  that 
fluorspar  is  of  no  value  in  removing  the  phosphoric  acid  or  preventing 
its  passage  into  the  metal  when  employed  as  a  flux  in  smelting. 

Iron  and  Phosphorus. — By  direct  addition  of  pho.sphorus  to  iron  heated 
in  a  crucible,  the  author  obtained  combinations  containing  between  0  and 
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27  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  although  Percy  has  stated  that  iron  will  not 
take  up  more  than  8"4per  cent,  of  phosphorus  when  the  Iwo  substances 
are  heated  together  in  the  manner  described.  The  fusion  point 
appears  to  decrease  with  each  addition  of  phosphorus,  until  a  com- 
pound containing  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  is  produced, 
which  is  the  most  fusible ;  after  which  each  addition  makes  the  com- 
pound less  and  less  fusible. 

3.  Tlis  Gomfpounds  in  which  Phosphorus  exists  in  Cleveland  Metal. — 
Judging  from  the  comparative  fusibility  of  iron,  it  was  thought  that 
if  separate  compounds  of  iron  and  phosphorus  existed  in  pig  metal, 
these  compounds  would  be  more  fusible  than  the  bulk.  Analyses  of 
about  1  cwt.  of  Cleveland  iron  poured  into  a  mould  were  made.  After 
the  mass  had  become  viscous,  extreme  pressure  was  applied  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  the  portions  of  metal  last  fluid  expressed. 
The  expressed  metal  was  found  to  be  a  combiuation  of  phosphide  of 
iron  and  unaltered  pig  metal  in  the  proportion  of  51'5  :  48'5  or  88"05 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  11'95  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  ;  or,  calculated  into 
chemical  equivalents,  they  are  in  the  ratio  1"57  iron  to  0'385  phos- 
phorus or  4  equivalents  of  iron  to  1  of  phosphorus,  and  the  formula 
may  therefore  be  written  Fe4P.  It  is  very  clear  from  these  results  that 
phosphide  of  iron  does  exist  in  a  separate  state  in  pig  metal  intimately 
diffused  throughout  the  mass.  On  immersing  bar  iron  in  dilute  acid, 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  a  black  residue  is  observed 
adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  iron.  In  these  residues,  phosphides  of 
different  constitution  were  found,  the  iron  and  phosphorus  being  pre- 
sent as  FcsPi  and  FeaPo.  This  fact  proves  that  iron  containing  phos- 
phorus contains  two  or  more  different  phosphides,  and  that  they  exist 
in  very  varying  proportions  in  different  samples  of  iron. 

4.  The  Effect  ivldch  Phosphorus  has  on  Pig  metal  (a).  Physical  Pro- 
perties.— Experiments  have  shown  that,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron  is  in  combination  with  phosphorus  in  Cleveland  iron,  there  is 
less  iron  remaining  capable  of  taking  up  silicon,  than  is  the  case 
where  no  phosphorus  is  present :  consequently  less  silicon  will  be 
required  to  give  to  the  smaller  propoi'tion  of  iron  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  production  of  glazed  iron.  (6.)  Chemical  Properties. — 
When  sulphur  is  added  to  fluid  metal — which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  assume  a  grey  fracture  when  cooled  and  broken — the 
sulphurised  iron  when  cold  will  present  a  mottled  or  white  fracture. 
In  other  words,  sulphur  prevents  the  separation  of  carbon  as  graphite. 
In  order  to  ascertain  if  phosphorus  has  a  similar  action,  experiments 
were  made  which  proved  that  the  effect  of  phosphorus  compared  with 
that  of  sulphur  is  very  small,  and  would  not  affect  materially  the 
quality  of  the  iron  or  pig  in  this  direction,  even  if  increased  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

5.  Methods  of  removing  Phosphorus  from  Pig  metal. — The  action  of 
oxide  of  iron  as  a  purification  method  is  well  known,  but  it  has  fre- 
quently been  supposed  that  oxide  of  iron,  without  the  aid  of  mechanical 
power,  has  very  little  action,  and  that  the  work  a  puddler  gives  to  the 
metal  has  some  important  action  in  removing  phosphorus  independent 
of  the  oxide  of  iron.  By  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  experi- 
ments it  has  been  clearly  proved   that  mechanical  power,  whether  it 
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bo  in  the  force  of  the  refining  blast,  the  motion  of  tlio  puddler's  Ijar, 
or  the  revolving  of  the  rotary  puddling  machine,  is  simply  tlie  means 
by  which  the  molten  iron  is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  oxide  of  iron.  The  removal  of  phosphorns  depends 
entirely  on  this,  and  not  on  any  mechanical  force.  It  is  further 
illustrated  experimentally  that,  when  the  puddling  process  is  con- 
ducted at  a  very  low  temperature,  or  when  the  cinder  is  run  out  of  the 
furnace  before  the  pho.sphorus  is  removed,  the  puddled  bar  produced 
is  high  in  phosphorus.  In  the  first  ca.se  the  temperature,  is  not  high 
enough  to  licjuefy  the  necessaiy  amount  of  cinder  required  for  the 
j)urification  of  the  metal,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  is  left  an  impure 
iron  ;  whilst  in  the  other,  when  the  cinder  is  removed  from  the  semi- 
])urified  iron  the  purifying  agent  being  taken  away,  the  removal  of 
jthosphorus  is  retarded  and  a  phosphuretted  iron  is  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  high  temperature  is  maintained,  a  very  excellent 
quality  of  bar  is  produced. 

6.  Iron  Ileitted  ivith  Pliosplwric  Acid. — It  is  stated  that  pure  iron  at  a 
red  heat  has  no  power  to  decompose  phosphoric  acid  ;  but,  if  the  iron  be 
heated  to  its  fusion  point,  the  acid  is  readily  decomposed.  Pure  iron 
was  fused  with  puddler's  tap-cinder,  containing  above  4  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  pure  iron  would, 
decompose  phosphoric  acid  when  in  combination  with  iron  oxide  :  the 
button  produced  contained  =  212  per  cent.  Pure  iron  was  next 
I'used  with  phosphate  of  iron,  and  the  metal,  after  fusion,  was  found  to 
contain  2(38  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  The  nature  of  the  action 
between  oxide  and  phosphide  of  iron  was  proved  by  experiments  to 
be  not  physical  but  chemical.  The  button  obtained  weighed  about 
15  per  cent,  more  than  before  such  ti-eatment. 

6.  Fhus])horiis  in  Bar-irun. — From  the  following  results  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphorns  is  removed  by  simply 
heating  and  rolling  iron  containing  it;  and  that  it  is  oxidised  and 
removed  from  the  iron,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  bar  is  improved 
considerably.  No.  2  ordinary  bar-iron  made  from  Cleveland  pig  was 
twice  piled  and  rolled.  No.  4  bar,  produced  after  the  second  rolling, 
•was  excellent  fibrf)us  iron,  and  very  soft,  whereas,  before  the  treatment, 
it  was  in  great  part  crystalline  and  hard : — 

Phosphorus  coiiibined  Phospliorua  in  Pbosjihorus. 
with  iron.                               cinder.  Total, 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

2.  0-243  0-087  0-33 

3.  0130  0110  0-24     • 

4.  0-071  0149  0-22 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  three  finished  bars  made  from 
Cleveland  iron,  puddled  in  the  Danks'  furnaces  at  the  Tees  Side  Iron 
Works.     It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  better  iron  than  this: — 

I.  II.  III. 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

Carbon 0080  0-110  OIGO 

Silicon   0-092  0046  0-040 

Sulphur 0-012  0-OlG  0-012 

Phosphoi-us 0-110  0-060  0-073 


Phosphorus  combined 

Phosphorus  in 

with  iron. 

cinder. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1.     0-057 

0-063 

2.     0-023 

0-037 

3.      0-034 

0-039 
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Phosphorus. 

Total. 

p.c. 

0-110 
0-069 
0-073 

In  the  tliird  portion  of  his  paper  the  author  describes  some  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  when  air  is  blown  through  phosphuretted 
metal,  and  considers  the  value  of  manganese  oxides,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  hydrogen  as  agents  for  removing  phosphorus,  leaving  the 
question  of  ore  purification  as  a  yet  unsolved  problem,  and  one  which, 
will  not  be  readily  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  practical  iron 
manufacturer. 

When  metal  containing  manganese,  silicon,  carbon,  and  phospborus 
is  acted  upon  while  in  the  fluid  state  by  a  stream  of  air,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  all  th6  elements  present,  probably  with  the  ex- 
ception of  carbon,  are  oxidised  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
metal,  and  this  should  give  a  very  basic  cinder.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  :  for  almost  instantly  after  the  formation  of  cinder,  the 
manganese,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  still  present  in  the  fluid  mass 
are  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  while  the  reduced 
iron,  lea\ang  the  cinder,  returns  to  the  bath  and  is  replaced  by  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  silicon,  and  phosphorus.  In  consequence  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  reactions  take  place,  the  cinder 
drawn  off  from  the  metal  is  always  more  or  less  saturated  with  silica, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  manganese  oxide,  lu  a  Bessemer  converter, 
when  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
first  all  ingredients  are  burnt  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
present.  Such,  however,  is  the  violent  agitation  to  which  the  metal 
is  subjected,  that  the  cinder  and  iron  are  continually  in  intimate  con- 
tact, and  as  a  consequence,  the  cinder  is  very  rapidly  saturated  with 
silica  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  Bessemer  converter,  after  the 
saturation  point  has  been  reached,  when  the  silica  and  phosphoric  acid 
have  both  in  combination  with  them  the  proper  chemical  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron,  the  still  unoxidised  silicoi^  in  the  metal  will  continue  to 
reduce  the  oxide  in  the  cinder,  and  will  replace  it  by  silica.  It  is 
clear  that  when  this  point  has  been  attained,  viz.,  the  removal  of  a 
base  and  the  substitution  of  an  acid  in  a  compound  already  saturated 
with  acid  (silica),  silica  must  be  in  excess,  and  that,  as  this  acid  is 
much  more  powerful  than  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  take  away  the  oxide 
of  iron  at  first  in  combination  with  it,  by  which  reaction  silicic  acid 
and  iron  phosphates  are  transformed  into  phosphoric  acid  and  iron 
silicate.  Experiments  were  undertaken  which  afforded  proof  of  the 
theory,  that  manganese  is  capable  of  reducing  free  phosphoric  acid  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature.  It  was  further  shown  that  the 
attraction  of  silicon  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  the  attraction  of  phos- 
phorus for  that  element,  and  that  when  free  phosphoric  acid  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  silicon,  as  it  exists  in  fluid  metal  at  low  temperatures, 
oxygen  is  withdrawn  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  combines  with  the 
silicon  to  form  silicic  acid.  The  results  of  an  experiment  in  which 
fluid  iron   containing  little  or  no  silicon  or  manganese,   was  poured 
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npon  ^olid  phosphoric  acid  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  red-hot  crucible, 
clearly  showed  that  the  acid  had  suffered  decomposition. 

As  the  qnestioii  as  to  the  point  at  which  oxide  of  iron  becomes 
saturated  with  silica  is  very  important,  several  experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  solving  it.  For  this  purpose  cinder  containing  little 
more  than  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  was  mixed  with  variable  propor- 
tions of  sand,  and,  after  fusion,  was  agitated  with  fluid  iron  containing 
phosphorus.  In  each  case  the  metal  was  tested  for  phosphorus  after 
treatment,  and  if  no  diminution  was  detected,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  cinder  employed  contained  no  free  iron  oxide.  The  results  were 
as  follows : — 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

Protoxide  of  iron TSOO         64-50         55-50         47-68 

Sesquioxide  of  iron ll-GU         10-60  8-50  6-87 

Silica 10-50        20-40        31-00        40-00 

Alumina,  lime,  &c 400  4-50  S'OO  5-45 

luO-00       100-00       100-00       100-00 


No.  5.  No.  6.  No.  7.  No.  8. 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 


Protoxide  of  iron 4213  4341  38-57  29-57 

Sesquioxide  of  iron Iu71  8-13  7-86  S'OO 

Silica 4400  4600  51-00  62-50 

Alumina,  lime,  &c 316  246  2-57  2-93 

10000       100-00      100-00      100-00 

Metallic  iron 65-60  57-60  49*12  41-89 

Ratio  of  iron  to  silica  ...  1  toOlO  0-35  063  095 
Phosphorus  in  metal — 

Before  treatment 1-51  151  1-48  148 

After  treatment 0-13  004  0-25  0-75 

Metallic  iron 4027         38-.34        38-50         2650 

.Ratio  of  iron  to  silica 1  to  106  120  1-44  236 

Phosphorus  in  metal — 

Before  treatment 001  O'Ol  0-91  001 

After  treatment 0-89  OOO  091  091 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  ratio  of  iron  to  silica  in  tlie  cinder  is 
as  1  to  1-06,  the  compound  is  incapable  of  oxidising  phospliorus  from 
fluid  iron  containing  it.  This  ratio  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  iron  and  silica,  viz.,  as  56  to  60.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  has  not  been  .so  much  phosphorus  removed 
in  No.  1  as  in  No.  2,  in  which  the  cinder  was  not  .so  pure  as  in  the  first 
case.  This,  however,  was  due  to  the  very  sluggish  nature  of  the 
cinder,  which  prevented  its  intimate  admixture  with  the  metal. 

It  was  prcned  by  experiment  that,  within  certain  limits  of  tcmpcr.i- 
ture,  it  is   impossible  to  drive  off  from  cinder  its  phosphoric  acid  by 
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the  addition  of  silica.  The  analysis  of  the  cinder  made  after  fusion 
showed  that  it  tenaciously  retains  phosphoric  acid,  confirming  the 
theory  that  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  removed  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  which  oxide  of  iron  is  used  for  purifying  iron,  is  contained 
in  the  cinder,  and  that  none  is  vaporised  and  carried  up  the  stack 
with  the  waste  products  of  combustion  from  the  furnace  grate. 

As  to  the  value  of  manganese  oxides  as  agents  for  purifying  iron 
from  phosphorus,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  protoxide,  retaining  its 
oxygen  with  much  greater  tenacity  than  the  sesquioxide,  and  being  de- 
composed at  very  high  temperatures  only,  in  presence  of  reducing  agents, 
is  without  any  direct  action  on  the  phosphorus  existing  in  the  fluid 
iron ;  as,  however,  this  oxide  has  a  much  greater  attraction  for  silica 
than  iron  oxide,  it  plays  a  part  of  secondary  importance  in  the  cinders 
of  the  purifying  processes  by  taking  up  the  silica.  By  forcing  per- 
oxide of  manganese  under  the  surface  of  molten  iron,  it  is  deprived  of 
half  its  oxygen,  which,  acting  upon  the  oxidisable  impurities  in  the 
metal,  removes  them.  When  oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  phosphorus,  for 
each  part  of  that  element  oxidised,  4'5  parts  of  pui^e  iron  are  removed 
from  the  oxide.  When  manganese  peroxide  acts  upon  phosphorus  the 
oxidation  is  effected  by  free  oxygen,  and  therefore  there  is  no  gain  by 
the  separation  of  metal.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  of  much  less  value  than  iron  oxides.  With  regard  to 
the  value  of  fluorspar  as  an  agent  for  removing  phosphorus,  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  tried.  The  action  of  a  mixture  of  fluid  oxide 
of  iron  and  fluorspar  upon  Cleveland  iron  was  ascertained  by  fusing 
two-thirds  of  mill- tap  and  one-third  of  spar,  and  thoroughly  well 
mixing  up  with  molten  iron,  the  result  being  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphorus.  As  to  the  use  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  it  is  mentioned  that  since  all  these  elements  form  definite 
compounds  with  phosphorus,  which  are  all  decomposed  when  brought 
into  contact  with  red-hot  iron,  the  phosphorus  combining  with  the 
iron,  there  would  be  no  advantage  derived  from  their  use.  Hydrogen 
also  is  incapable  of  removing  phosphorus  from  iron,  as  iron  will  with- 
draw phosphorus  from  its  combination  with  hydrogen.  Water  has 
been  advocated  as  an  agent  for  I'emoving  phosphorus,  it  being  held 
that  the  hydrogen  would  combine  with  it  and  pass  off  as  phosphoretted 
hydrogen.  An  experiment  was  undertaken  with  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 

Pig  metal.  Before.  After. 

Phosphorus 1'48  p.  c.  1'48  p.  c. 

Analysis  of  gases  evolved  from  molten  Cleveland  iron  in  water : — 

H.  CO.  CH4.  H2S.  CO.2.  P2O5.         p.  c. 

79-69  12-48  4-87  1-74  1-22  None  =  100 

The  metal  lost  half  its  sulphur  by  the  operation. 

In  concluding  this  paper  the  author  remarks,  that  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass,  in  point  of  cost 
and  efiiciency,  the  process  of  purifying  by  means  of  oxide  of  iron. 

D.  B. 
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Manufacture  of  a  Red  Pigment  from  Iron  Scrap.     By  R.  and 

C.  Steinau  (Chcm.  Centr.,  1878,  336). — This  pi<j;ment  is  formed  by 
exposing  -wrought-iron  shearings  to  the  alternate  action  of  air  and 
water,  and  heating  the  resulting  hydrated  oxide  to  redness  with  access 
of  air.  Black  is  obtained  by  using  reducing  agents,  and  brown  by 
mixing  the  two  pigments.  J.  M.  T. 

Preparation  of  Rosemary-oil.  By  C.  0.  Cech  {Bingl.  polyt.  J., 
229,  466). — In  the  island  Lesina,  the  rosemary  plant  attains  a 
height  of  30  to  62  cm.,  and,  where  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  125  cm., 
the  stems  having  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  cm.  The  glands  filled  with  the 
ethereal  oil  (Oleum  rosmarini)  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  The  manufacture  of  this  oil  in  Lesina  is  increasing  daily. 
Although  no  positive  data  exist  as  to  the  production  of  this  oil,  it  is 
nevertheless  known  that  Lesina  ten  years  ago  sent  out  30,000  fl.  Austr. 
worth  of  it. 

Every  third  year  the  biennial  sprouts  of  the  rosemary  shrub  are 
dipt  in  the  month  of  May,  the  branches  being  dried  for  a  week  in  the 
sun,  and  then  deprived  of  their  leaves.  The  distillation  of  the  oil  is 
made  in  copper  stills,  placed  close  by  the  sea  shore,  and  heated  over 
an  open  fire.  Before  charging  the  still,  the  dined  leaves  are  moistened 
with  water.  The  oil  volatilising  with  the  vapours  of  water  passes 
through  a  worm  and  is  collected  in  bottles.  After  separating  the 
water  from  the  oil,  the  latter  is  filled  into  tin  vessels  and  sent  to  Trieste, 
llosemary-oil  is  mostly  used  in  perfumery,  but  is  also  added  in  small 
(j.uantity  to  olive-oil ;  the  latter  suffers  no  loss  in  value  for  technical 
purposes  by  this  treatment,  whilst  the  high  duty  imposed  on  olive-oil  is 
avoided.  From  Trieste  17,000  to  20,000  kilos,  of  rosemary-oil  are 
annually  brought  into  commerce  at  an  average  price  of  2  fl.  per  kilo. 
In  France  and  Spain  an  alcoholic  extract  has  for  some  time  been 
prepared  from  this  oil  and  other  perfumes,  which  was  known  under 
the  name  of  aqua  reginae  Hungariae.  This  preparation  had  its  origin 
in  Lesina. 

Besides  rosemary-oil,  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sent  into 
commerce  as  spices,  and  for  use  in  the  smoking  of  meat,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  rosemary-wine  and  rosemary-vinegar.  D.  B. 

Inactive  Glucose  in  Crude  Cane-sugars.  By  U.  Gayon 
(C"inpt.  r'i,d.,  87,  •1-07). — The  optically  inactive  gluco.se  contained 
in  crude  cane-sugar  and  in  molasses  has  been  supposed  to  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  dextroglucose  and  levoglucose  in  due  proportions.  The 
paper  describes  experiments  which  confinn  this  opinion,  and  exhibit  a 
means  of  transforming,  by  fermentation  induced  by  j)nve'  Mitcur  cir- 
cineUdides,  the  glucose  of  molasses  into  alcohol,  and  consequently  of 
extracting  additional  (piantitii's  of  crystallisable  sugar  from  it. 

Analyses  of  Lamp  black  made  from  the  Natural  Hydro- 
carbon Gas  of  the  Ohio  Petroleum  Region.  J}y  J.  R.  Santos 
{I'/u'Di.  AV//-.S-,  38,  'J4j. — There  are  two  wells  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kokosing  and  Mohican  rivers,  yielding 
very  large  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  gas,  which  Neff,  of  Ganibier,  ba.s 
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utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  a  lamp-black,  which  he  calls  "  diamond 
black."  In  the  building  used,  1,800  burners  are  at  work,  consuming 
about  275,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  24  hours,  being  about  one-fourth 
of  the  available  supply.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  gas 
by  volume : — 

CH,.         CjHg.         N.  O.  CO.         CO.,. 

81-4        12-2        4-8        0-8        0-5        0-3  =  100-0 

Hydrogen,  although  not  mentioned,  is,  according  to  Sadtler,  present 
in  small  quantity.  The  lamp-black  is  at  present  manufactured  to  the 
extent  of  about  16  tons  per  annum.  It  is  very  fine  and  smooth,  free 
from  coarse  or  gritty  particles,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  is 
sold  to  makers  of .  fine  printing  and  lithographic  ink  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  analysis  was  made  : — Sp.  gr.  at  17°  after  com- 
plete expulsion  of  air,  equals  1-729.  The  air-dried  lamp-black  lost  by 
exposure  at  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid  2-30  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  a  further  loss  of  0-40  per  cent,  was  experienced  by 
heating  to  100°.  Continued  heating  at  200°  and  then  at  300°  under 
atmospheric  pressure  gave  rise  to  no  further  loss,  but  a  minute 
amount  of  water  was  expelled  by  subsequently  heating  in  a  Sprengel 
vacuum.     The  material  dried  at  200°  gave  in  two  combustions : — 

I.  Carbon....      96-041  Hydrogen 0-736 

II.        „     ....      96011  „        ....      0-747 

The  occluded  gases,  driven  out  by  heating  to  low  redness  in  a 
Sprengel  vacuum,  represented,  on  calculating  weight  from  volume  : — 

CO.  CO2.  N.  Vfipom'  of  water. 

1-378  1-386  0-776  0-682  p.c.  by  weight. 

There  was  also  expelled  and  condensed  on  the  cooler  part  of  the 
tube  0-024  of  a  solid  light-yellow  hydrocarbon,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
fusible,  and  volatilising  rapidly  under  atmospheric  pressure  between 
215°  and  220°  (impure  naphthalene  ?). 

Hence  the  composition  of  the  lamp-black  may  be  calculated  as — 


Ash 

c. 

H. 

N. 

CO. 

CO.. 

H,0.    (F.O3  +  CuO). 

95-057* 

0-665* 

0'776 

l-378t 

l-386t 

0-6"82      0-056  =  100-000. 
D.  B. 

The  Part  played  by  Coal-dust  in  producing  Ejiplosions 
in  Coal  Mines.  By  L.  Simonin  (Conqd.  rend.,  87,  195—197). — 
Explosions  have  been  known  to  occur  in  coal  mines  which  were  free 
from  explosive  gases,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  presence  in  the 
galleries  of  the  mine  of  finely-divided  coal-dust,  which,  in  the  event  of 
a  very  slight  explosion  of  fire-damp  or  of  powder  when  blasting  the 
coal,  rapidly  disengages  its  coal-gas  and  increases  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion. A.  J.  C. 

*  Inchiding  the  C  and  H  of  0-024  sohd  hydrocarbon. 

t  These  gases  were  doubtless  partly  formed  from  solid  carbon  and  occluded 
oxygen  by  the  heat  appUed  iu  the  vacuum. 
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Abnormal  Solubility  of  certain  Bodies  in  Soaps  and  Alka- 
line Resinates.  By  A.  Livaohe  (Cumpt.  rend.,  88,  219).— The 
soaps  known  in  commerce  as  "petroleum  soaps"  are  made  by  adding  to 
ordinary  soap  petroleum  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Carnauba 
wax.  On  heatinjy  the  soap,  the  petroleum  easily  distils  out,  leavin": 
the  soap  unaltered;  these  soaps  are  entirely  soluble  in  water.  This 
latter  property  is  due  to  the  Carnauba  wax  which  they  contain,  or 
i-ather  to  the  melissic  alcohol  contained  in  that  body,  for  petroleum 
alone  is  quite  insoluble  in  soap  solution,  but  dissolves  in  melissic 
alcohol.  Other  bodies,  such  as  wood-spirit,  amyl  alcohol,  &c.,  act  in 
like  manner,  very  small  quantities  of  these  solvents  sufficing  to  dis- 
solve as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  petroleum  in  soap.  Turpentine  oil 
and  other  liquids,  suspended  in  soap-solution,  dissolve  on  addition  of 
coal-tar  oil  dissolved  in  the  same  solution,  C.  W.  W. 

Kallab's  New  Bleaching  Process  for  Animal  Textile  Fibres. 

(IhnrjI.  pojtjt.  ./.,  229,  89 — 02). — The  following  method  has  been  used 
with  success  by  the  author  for  bleaching  silk,  and  more  especially 
wool  with  the  use  of  indigo  and  Schiitzenberger's  hyposulphurous 
acid,  HoSOj  {Bin.jl.,  225,  383).  The  material  to  be  bleached  is 
cleaned  in  the  usual  manner  (Diiujl.,  225,  389)  and  brought  in  its 
moist  state  into  a  batli  of  clean  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  to 
every  100  litre  of  which  0"5  to  1  gram  of  finely-powdered  reddish- 
blue  indigo  has  been  added.  After  a  short  treatment  in  this  bath,  the 
material  is  taken  out,  pressed,  and  taken  to  the  bleaching  bath.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  solution  of  freshly- prepared  sodium  hyposulphite  of 
1-0069  to  1  0283  sp.  gr. ;  to  each  litre  of  liquid  5  to  20  c.c.  of  50  per 
cent,  acetic  acid  are  added.  The  latter  must  bo  fi'ee  from  strong 
mineral  acids.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  closed  vessels.  The 
mechanically  adhering  indigo  is  reduced  to  indigo-white,  and  taken 
up  in  a  dissolved  state  by  the  fibre,  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid  given 
off  simultaneously  bleaches  the  latter.  After  6  to  24  hours'  exposun; 
in  the  bath,  a  sample  is  taken  out.  If  the  latter  is  quite  white  and 
-hows  a  slight  bluish  tinge,  the  operation  is  finished ;  the  whole  is 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  allowed  to  drain,  and  finally  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  indigo- white  is  reconverted  into  indigo  blue,  producing  a  per- 
fectly fa.st  azurage  of  the  fibre.  If  concentrated  bleaching  baths  are 
used,  a  subsequent  treatment  with  0"5  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  crys- 
tallised soda  may  be  recommended.  Loose  wool  may  be  bleached  in  a 
more  concentrated  bath  of  1'035G  to  1'0431  sp.  gr.,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  For  yeUow  shades,  it  is  preferable  to  use  calcium 
hyprisnlphite  instead  of  the  sodium  salt,  a  bath  of  1  to  1"0283  sp.  gi-. 
being  the  most  suitable.  In  this  case  the  previous  treatment  with 
indigo  is  nnneccssary.  If  the  white  shows  a  gi-eenish  tinge,  the  stulT 
is  drawn  througli  a  water-batli  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  For  silk,  the  bleaching  liquid  must  be  much  weaker 
than  for  wool.  This  process  may  also  be  employed  for  bleaching 
fiathers,  bathing  sponges,  lines,  hemp,  cotton,  wood,  and  straw. 

1).  B. 
Advantages   of  only   Partially   Removing   the   Fat   in    Oil- 
Seeds.     By    L.  Win  MACK  (y^/«y/.yW^/.  ./.,  229,    If,?).— When  some 
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time  ago  the  idea  originated  of  extracting  the  fat  frcmi  oil-seeds  by 
means  of  carbon  bisulphide  instead  of  by  pressure,  it  was  generally 
feared  that  the  residue  could  not  be  used  as  fodder,  because  at  that 
time  no  satisfactory  method  had  been  found  of  completely  removing 
the  carbon  bisulphide.  Since  it  has  been  found  possible  in  practice  to 
completely  remove  the  carbon  bisulphide  from  the  residue,  the  latter  has 
been  largely  used  as  fodder,  with  advantage  both  as  to  the  yield  of  milk 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  animals.  It  was, 
however,  regretted  by  farmers  that  during  the  last  decade  the  extrac- 
tion of  fat  had  become  so  perfect,  that  the  residue  was  poor  in  fat 
compared  with  that  obtained  by  pressing.  It  nevertheless  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  for  fattening  purposes  an  increased  quantity  of 
fat  is  needed,  the  mast  itself  being  very  nourishing.  Trials  made  by 
Wolff,  Funke,  and  Kreuzhage  in  this  direction  gave  no  material  dif- 
ference, although  it  is  stated  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat 
undoubtedly  has  a  more  nutritious  action,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  fattening  of  animals,  from  the  increased  utilisation  of  the  whole 
fodder  in  the  formation  of  fat  and  flesh.  For  this  reason  manu- 
facturers have  given  up  the  idea  of  completely  extracting  the  fat  from 
oil-seed.  Moreover,  by  extracting  merely  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fat,  they  are  able  to  operate  on  a  much  larger  quantity  of  seeds  with 
the  same  plant.  D.  B. 

On  Tanning  and  Mineral  Tanning.  By  Gottfriedsen 
(Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  229,  180— 182).— The  editor  of  the  Halle  aux  Guirs 
in  Paris  obtained  some  time  ago  samples  of  iron-tanned  leather 
(Knapp's  patent,  Bingl.,  227,  86  and  l85)  from  Gottfriedsen,  of 
Braunschweig ;  these  were  forwarded  to  Miintz,  who,  after  examining 
them,  published  his  results  in  that  Journal  (January  10).  He  con- 
siders that  real  leather  always  consists  of  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
tissues  of  the  skin  with  tannin,  every  mechanical  or  physical  union 
being  merely  a  false  leather  without  real  value  for  application.  He 
therefore  subjected  iron-tanned  leather  to  a  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  concludes  from  the  results  obtained,  that  the  ferric  oxide  is 
not  present  in  a  combined  form,  and,  moreover,  that  iron-tanned 
leather  is  not  leather  at  all,  but  is  perfectly  useless  as  such.  According 
to  his  views,  the  oxide  in  iron-tanned  upper  leather  is  merely  a  solution 
of  ferric  oxide  in  fat.  However,  by  comparing  mineral  tanned  leather 
with  ordinary  leather  (tanned  leather),  he  does  not  go  further  than  the 
"evident  proof"  that  the  latter  is  a  chemical  combination,  without 
giving  any  explanation  as  to  what  this  evidence  is.  The  authors, 
therefore,  undertook  to  complete  this  investigation.  They  found  that 
leather  made  with  vegetable  tannin  was  more  easily  decomposable 
than  iron-tanned  leather.  The  same  was  the  case  with  tanned  or 
chamois  leather.  D.  B. 
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Influence  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  on  the  Spectra  of 

Gases.  Hy  G.  Ciamki.w  {('/lem.  Crutr.,  1878,  (jh'.>).— The  spectra  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  the  gaseous  state  show  consider- 
able differences.  Diluted  bromine  vapour  gives  a  spectrum  analo- 
gous to  that  of  chlorine  ;  when  examined  under  pressure,  the  bromine 
spectrum  approaches  that  of  iodine.  The  spectrum  of  iodine  vapour 
under  considerable  pressure  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  any  of 
the  other  halogens  under  any  circumstances ;  so  also  dilute  chlorine 
yiehLs  a  spectrum  presenting  little  analogy  to  those  of  bromine  and 
iodine,  whilst  the  spectrum  of  compressed  chlorine  is  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  diluted  bromine  or  iodine. 

The  spectra  of  those  elements,  which  exhibit  great  chemical  activity 
(H.  Na,  0,  CI,  Br,  I),  are  markedly  altered  by  increase  of  pressure. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Spectroscopic  Investigation  of  the  Constitution  of  Liquids. 
By  H.  BcRGKR  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  187G— 1878).— The  author 
describes  an  apparatus  he  has  constructed  for  the  investigation  of  the 
questions — (1.)  Are  the  absorption-bands  of  mutually  indifferent 
liquids  affected  by  mixture  ?  (2.)  Is  the  absorption-spectrum  of  a 
liquid  affected  by  its  temperature  ?  He  is  engaged  in  investigating 
solutions  of  Co,  Cu,  and  Na  salts.  C.  F.   C 

Absorption- Spectra.  By  J.  Laxdauer  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1772 — 177o. —  On  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  acid  to  a  safranine 
salt,  the  red  colour  of  its  solution  changes  to  violet,  indigo-blue,  and 
finally  to  emerald-green.  The  change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  reverse 
order,  when  water  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  safranine.  The 
solution  gives  a  characteristic  spectrum  for  each  colour. 

In  a  compound  of  picric  acid  with  safranine  or  with  rosaniline, 
picric  acid  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
From  these  facts,  the  author  concludes  that  absorption-spectra  can 
provide  a  clue  to  the  composition  of  a  compound  only  when  the  colour 
of  the  substance  is  characteristic  of  its  chemical  composition. 

W.  C.  W. 

Plant6's  Secondary  Battery.  By  R.  Bottger  (Cliem.  Ceiifr.,  1878, 
57i). — Acc(jrdiijg  to  Phuitt',  if  two  spirals  of  thin  sheet  lead  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  connected  with  the  wires  from  a  battery,  the 
anode  spiral  becomes  covered  with  lead  peroxide,  and  the  cathode 
with  a  grey  compact  film.  If  the  battery  be  disconnected  when 
oxygen  begins  to  l)e  evolved  at  the  anode,  the  lead  spirals  are  said  to 
act  as  a  powerful  batterj',  and  to  retain  their  electromotive  force  for 
some  days.  The  author  finds,  however,  that  the  electromotive  force 
dimini.shes  i*apidly,  and  that  after  24  hours  no  further  action  is 
obtainable  from  such  an  arrangement.  M.  M.   P.  M. 
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Production   of  Rotatory   Movements    in    Mercury.     By  E. 

BoTTGER  {Cliem.  Cenfr.,  1878,  560). — If  a  drop  of  pure  mercury,  3  or 
4  mm.  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  watcli-glass,  and  covered  Avith  a  dilute 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  be  touched  ■with  a  rod  of  zinc  about 
the  size  of  a  needle,  a  peculiar  palpitating  movement  of  the  drop 
becomes  visible ;  if  a  second  rod  of  zinc  be  now  brought  into  contact 
with  the  mercury,  the  drop  rotates  rapidly  ;  after  a  time  the  motion 
ceases.     The  action  is  no  doubt  caused  by  electric  currents. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Production  of  a  High  Temperature  by  means  of  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  By  R.  Bottger  (Chem.  Cetitr.,  1878,  560). — If  ammonium 
nitrate  be  dissolved  in  -water,  the  temperature  falls  considerably,  but 
if  zinc-dust  equal  in  amount  to  the  ammonium  nitrate  used  be  now 
thrown  into  the  liquid,  the  temperature  suddenly  rises,  and  the  liquid 
boils  violently ;  if  the  experiment  is  performed  in  a  beaker  or  a  flask, 
the  vessel  is  generally  shattered.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Material  for  Standard  Weights  and  Measures.  By  P.  Mohr 
(Ann.  Chem.,  194,  40^ — 53). — On  looking  over  tables  of  co-effi- 
cients of  expansions,  it  is  found  that  for  1°,  platinum  expands 
9-millionths  of  its  length;  iron,  11 ;  glass,  9 ;  Carrara  marble,  8  ;  black 
marble,  4|-.  The  last-named  material,  the  uncrystallised  black  marble, 
has  been  already  used  with  success  for  the  stems  of  pendulums.  It  is 
recommended  now  that  this  substance  be  used  for  constructing  an 
unalterable  standard  measure.  The  material  is  to  be  had  suitable  for 
any  dimensions,  is  easy  to  work,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  soft 
enough  to  yield  readily  to  the  diamond  for  the  gi-aduation  of  an  entire 
meter.  For  weights,  rock  crystal  is  recommended.  It  is  of  importance 
that  all  weights  should  be  made  of  a  material  of  the  same  density,  so 
that  displacement  and  alteration  through  atmospheric  conditions  shall 
be  the  same  in  every  piece.  It  is  also  important  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  pieces  shall  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
possessed  by  most  of  the  bodies  separated  out  in  analysis,  and  again 
that  they  have  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness  to  protect  them  against 
wear  and  tear.  Instead  of  rock  crystal,  the  author  proposes  massive 
glass  containing  a  large  proportion  of  silica.  For  the  smaller  weights 
he  recommends  aluminium  (specific  gravity  =  2*56),  instead  of 
platinum,  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  heavier  and  more  durable  alloy  with 
silver.  All  pieces  to  be  round,  and  to  be  taken  hold  of  in  the  middle, 
not  at  the  edges.  Except  in  gasometric  operations,  it  has  so  far  never 
been  thought  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  indicated 
by  thermometer  and  barometer  on  weighing.*  The  influence  and 
effect  of  different  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  with  weights  some 
of  brass  and  some  of  platinum  in  the  same  set,  is  not  noticed.  A 
kilogram  weight  of  rock  crystal  on  one  day,  by  a  barometric  fall  of 
10  mm.  on  the  next  may  be  reduced  by  5 "3  mgms.  Why,  then, 
adjust  a  standard  kilogram  to  the  decimal  of  a  milligram,  if  atmospheric 

*  Abstractor's  Note. — At  any  rate  an  exception  to  this  assertion  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Crookes's  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tliallium, 
where  the  influence  of  barometic  pressure  was  taken  into  account. 
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changes  indicated  by  barometer  and  thermometer  can  produce  such  an 
effect  ?  lu  the  original  derivation  of  the  kilogram,  three  practical 
errors  were  made  :  (1.)  That  water  of  4°  was  chosen  as  object  of  com- 
parison. Water  of  any  other  temperature  has  just  as  definite  a 
volume  at  that  temperature  as  at  4°,  and  tlie  latter  is  not  to  be  had  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  not  only  the  water,  but  also  balance 
and  weight,  and  the  whole  surroundings  generally,  must  possess  the 
same  temperature,  if  a  weighing  lasting  some  considerable  time  is  to 
be  of  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  keep  to  a  mean  temperature 
of  17o°  for  any  length  of  time.  (2.)  That  the  weighing  should  have 
been  made  iu  vacuo.  That  this  could  not  have  been  correetly  done 
ai-ises  from  the  facts  that  the  weight  of  a  liti-e  of  dry  air  of  normal 
constants  was  not  known,  and  finally,  because  the  third  error  was  com- 
mitted. (3.)  That  the  specific  gravity  of  the  platinum  employed  had 
not  been  estimated.  It  is  unknown  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
objects  and  barometric  pressure  were  noted  in  the  comparison.  With 
regard  to  the  new  standard  measure,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
different what  fraction  of  the  earth's  circumference  it  makes. 

W.  S. 
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Formation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  the  Explosion  of  a 
Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen.  By  11.  Bottgkr  {Chem.  Ceutr., 
1^7"^,  '>7\r). —  It'  two  vohuues  (»!'  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  be 
exploded  in  a  small  ilask,  hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  readily  detected 
after  the  explosion,  by  adding  a  little  starch-paste  containing  cadmium 
iodide  iu  solution,  followed  by  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  ammonium- 
ferrous  sulphate. 

By  exploding  ether  vapour  mixed  with  air,  ozone  is  produced,  but 
no  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  a  similar  experiment  with  anhydrous  alcohol 
yielded  no  ozone.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Reduction  of  lodates  by  Phosphorus.  By  J.  CoriXE  (J.  Pharm. 
t'hiin.,  [4j,  28,  3^(5 — Sb'J). — iloist  phosphorus  in  presence  of  air, 
reduces  iodic  acid  and  iodates  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  if  air 
be  excluded  no  reduction  takes  place.  This  reduction  cannot  be  due  to 
plio.^phorous  or  hy  p(jphosphorous  acid,  because  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
reduction  only  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  80 — 90°,  and  in  the 
latter  at  about  .')0'^. 

If  phosphorus  is  immersed  in  water,  and  the  air  above  the  water 
confined,  the  phosphorus  becomes  oxidised,  and  the  products  of  oxida- 
tion are  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  solution  will  immediately  reduce 
potassium  iodate.  The  author,  therefore,  supposes  that  besides  phos- 
phorous and  hy|)Ophos|iliorous  acids  being  formeil,  ii  body  more  greedy 
for  oxygen  than  the  latter,  perhaps  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen,  is 

i  2 
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formed,  and  that  hypophosphorons  acid,  H3PO2,  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  acids,  in  which  this  unknown  body  stands  first,  with  a 
formula,  H3PO.     Mercury  often  prevents  this  reduction. 

L.  T.  O'S. 
Solubility  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus.  By  G.  Volpius  (Arch. 
Pharm.  [B],  13,  229— 231).— At  100°,  1  part  of  sulphur  is  soluble  in 
2,800  parts  of  strong  formic  acid,  but  is  separated  from  its  solution 
on  cooling;  the  separation  is  less  remarked  if  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature,  but  it  is  very  evident  if  the  water 
is  cold.  The  contrary  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  acetic  acid,  the  precipitation  being  greater  if  the  liquid  be 
diluted  than  if  it  be  cooled.  Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  formic  acid 
only  in  traces.  Of  all  the  fatty  acids,  stearic  acid  is  the  only  one 
which  dissolves  any  appreciable  quantity  of  phosphorus  or  sulphur. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  stearic  acid  solution  of  phosphorus  when 
cooled,  assumes  a  gelatinous  form.  E.  W.  P. 

Researches  on  the  Sulphates.  By  A.  Etard  (Compt.  rend., 
87,  602 — 60-1). — The  new  compound  sesquisulphates  previously 
described  by  the  author  are  not  the  only  combinations  possible. 
Bodies  of  the  general  form,  1^2(804)3.1^801. 7;S04H3 ;  compound  sul- 
phates of  the  formula  2(S04M804]S').7iS04Ho ;  and  simple  or  double 
more  or  less  hydrated  sulphates  may  be  obtained. 

Ferrosoferric  Sulphite,  Fej (804)3. FeS04.2H2804  is  obtained  in  small, 
pink,   hexagonal  plates,   by  dissolving  in  as  little  water  as  possible 
equivalent  quantities  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  adding  a  great 
excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  to  about  200°.     In 
a  similar  way  have  been  also  prepared,  Cr2(804)3.NiS04.2804HQ.3H20, 
Cr2(S04)32804Fe.S04H2.2H20,  Cr.(S04)32S04CuS04Ho, 
re3(804)3.S04Ni.2804H2,  Feo(S04)3.2S04Mn.3S04H2, 
Al,(S04)3.2804Fe.S04H2,Al2(S04)3.2NiS04.804H2. 
All  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,    but    are   decomposed    by    it 
after  a  time.       The  above  formulge,  together  with  the   author's  other 
observations,  show  that   a  molecule  of  acid  can  replace  a  molecule  of 
protosulphate  in  these    compounds,    and  vice  versa,   according  to    the 
nature  of  the   metal  and  the  temperature. 

The  compound  protosulphates  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  corre- 
sponding salts  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  precipitating  by  a 
large  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  are  obtained 
2(NiS04ZnS04)S04H2,  2(FeS04ZnS04)S04H„  2(CuS04ZnS04)S04H2, 
2(CuS04CoS04)804H2,  2(FeS04CoS04)S04H2,  2(804CuNiS04)804H2, 
and  2(NiS04FeS04)2S04H2.  With  the  ferrous  and  cupric  sul- 
phates, a  brick-red  crystallised  salt  is  precipitated.  This  contains 
S04CuS04Fe.2H20  ;  it  loses  its  water  at  a  higher  temperature,  turns 
violet,  and  then  contains  S04Fe.S04Cu,  keeping  its  crystalline  form. 
These  salts  are  not  oxidised  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  even  on  boiling. 
SO4Cu.SO4Mn.H2O  and  S04Cu.804Ni..3H20  are  also  obtained  in  micro- 
scopic crystals  by  the  same  method. 

By  substituting  the  simple  salts  for  the  preceding  mixtures,  the 
mono-  and  bi-hydrated  salts  are  obtained  in  crystalline  form : — 
SO4C0.H2O,  S04Ni.2H20,  S04ZnH20,  SOiCuHjO,  SOiFeH.O. 
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The  protosulphates  dissolved  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
are  deposited  in  crystalline  form.  All  these  bodies  present  to  tlie  naked 
eye  a  more  or  less  shining  sandy  appeai'ance.  The  nickel  and  cobalt 
salts  are  gradually  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  water. 

C.  E.  C. 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas  on  Sulphates.  By  C. 
Hknshkn  (Dent.  Chem.  Ues.  Her.,  11,  177o — 1778). — Dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  no  action  on  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphate  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  ferric  chloride, 
sulphur  trioxide,  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  formed.  When  hydrochloric 
acid  is  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  ferrous 
chloride  separates  out,  and  the  mother- liquor  deposits  tabular  crystals 
of  the  salt  FeS0..6H,0.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Double  Sulphates.  By  C. 
Hexsgen  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1778 — 1781). — When  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium-copper 
sulphate,  green  crystals  separate  out,  having  the  composition 
K,CaCl;2H,0. 

The  compounds  K4FejClG  +  2H2O  and  (NHOiFe.Cl.o  +  2H2O  were 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  concentrated  solutions 
of  potassium  and  ammonium  iron  alums.  W.  C.  W. 

Hypophosphoric  Acid  and  its  Salts.  By  T.  Salzer  {Liehirfs 
Annaleii,  194,  '28 — 30). — An  abstract  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  research 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  1877,  2,  702. 

Some  further  observations  are  first  made  on  the  formation  of  the 
above  acid.  The  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  is  much  assisted,  if 
large  quantities  are  left  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  in  the  same 
space.  This  is  effected,  probably  not  by  rise  of  temperature,  but  by 
the  stronger  ozonising  of  the  air,  or  otherwise  by  the  more  active  for- 
mation of  hydrogen  peroxide,  for  the  phosphorus  is  most  corroded 
where  it  dips  into  the  liquid.  It  is  also  remarked  that  the  formation 
of  the  hypophosphoric  acid  proceeds  with  that  of  the  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids  in  a  certain  ratio,  until  the  liquid  becomes  so 
concentrated  that  no  more  of  the  first  acid  can  be  formed  :  only  about 
-j'jth  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  hypophosphoric  acid, 
phosplioric  acid  Ixjing  the  chief  product.  With  regard  to  his  former 
statement,  the  author  now  says  that  hypophosphoric  acid  decomposes 
both  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate.  The  formation  of  cryst<ils 
of  tlie  acid  .sodium  salt  only  requires  more  time,  if  the  solution  is  not 
very  concentrated.  The  salt  can  be  directly  prepared  by  leaving 
sticks  of  phosphorus  partially  immer.sed  in  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  (e.g.,  1  :  lOO),  and  allowing  oxidation  to  take  place. 

Suiliii)n-cutujjtruiiil.s  (if  ILjpojiliiisjiltoric  Acid.  Neutral  Uijixiphosphntr, 
Na,(P0j)2  +  lOll/J.  —  If  to  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  acid  salt  in  .'jO 
psirts  of  water,  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of  soda  is  added,  the 
solution  remains  clear,  but  if  soda  solution  he  gradually  added,  beauti- 
ful prismatic,  needle-shaped  crystals  separate,  consisting  of  the  neutral 
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salt,  and  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Observed  faces 
OP,  2Px  ,  ooP,  P,  iP.     Cleavage  parallel  to  (x5x  . 

The  neutral  salt  is  rather  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  acid  salt, 
viz.,  in  50  times  the  quantity.  The  cold  saturated  solution  turns 
turmeric  paper  brown,  and  concentrated  soda  solution  precipitates 
from  it  tlie  unaltered  neutral  salt. 

Trisodium-hydrogen  Hypophosjjhate,  Na3H(P03)2  +  OHoO. — Ob- 
tained by  acting  with  less  than  one  part  by  weight  of  crystallised 
sodium  carbonate  on  one  part  of  the  acid  sodium  hypophosphate  in 
solution.  The  solution  of  this  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  At  higher  temperatures  it  sud- 
denly takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  steady  flame  (phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas  being  liberated).  The  crystals  belong  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  and  are  of  a  glassy  lustre.  They  are  mostly  of  tabular 
form,  through  a  predominating  OP. 

Acid  Potassium  Hyjwphosphate,  K2H2(P03)2  +  H2O. — Pure  hypo- 
phosphoric  acid  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate  and  evaporated 
to  sjrupy  consistency,  gave  crystalline  nodules,  which  have  not  yet 
been  analysed.  On  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  acid,  crystals  of  the 
above  salt  were  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in  double  its  weight  of  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  heating, 
it  decomposes  and  gives  off  hydrogen  which  burns,  whilst  insoluble 
potassium  metaphosphate  is  left  behind.  It  crystallises  in  the  rhombic 
system.  The  crystals  are  small,  transparent,  and  colourless,  and  a  com- 
bination of  prism  ooP  with  pyramid  2P2  ;  subordinate  ooPoo  ,  Poo  and 
.  OP.  The  normal  potassium  salt  could  not  be  obtained  pure.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  this  salt  was  used  successfully  to  detect  O'OO:^ 
soda,  which  had  been  dissolved  in  1  c.c.  of  water,  and  existed  as 
chloride  or  sulphate. 

Hypophosphoric  acid  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  in  a  solution 
of  lithium  carbonate,  soluble  in  water  with  great  difficulty,  but  easily 
soluble  in  excess  of  hypophosphoric  acid. 

Neutral  Ammonium  Rypophosphate,  {'^^i)i(VOi)'i  +  H2O. — Obtained 
by  heating  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  with  excess  of  ammo- 
nia. The  crystals  begin  to  fall  or  effloresce  immediately  after  drying, 
and  so  could  not  be  measured.  They  appear  to  consist  of  prismatic 
columns,  with  pyramidal-faced  ends,  and  are  soluble  in  30  times  their 
weight  of  water,  the  solution  reacting  strongly  alkaline.  By  evapora- 
tion, ammonia  is  driven  off,  the  solution  soon  acquires  an  acid  reaction, 
and  at  last  furnishes  the  acid  ammonium  hypophosphate.  The 
neutral  salt  loses  ammonia  even  on  standing  in  the  air,  and  the  clear 
crystals  assume  a  turbid  or  milky  appearance.  On  warming  they 
melt,  with  strong  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  at  last  with  combustion 
of  the  liberated  hydrogen.  This  latter  property  is  peculiar  only  to 
the  acid  hypophosphates. 

Acid  Amvionkim  Hypophosphate  (NH4)2H2(P03)2. — If  the  solution 
of  the  previous  salt  be  boiled  until  ammonia  ceases  to  escape,  the  acid 
ammonium  salt  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  in  needles  ;  it  is  isomor- 
phous  with  the  acid  potassium  salt. 

Neutral  Barium  TIypophosp)hate,  Ba2(P03)2. — This  salt  is  thrown 
down  from  a  solution  of    neutral  sodium    hypophosphate    by    barium 
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chloride  as  an  apparently  amorphous  precipitate.  It  is  very  slightlv 
soluble  in  water,  also  in  acetic  acid,  mure  st)luble  in  hydrochloric  and 
hypophosphoric  acids.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  when  heated  passes  over 
into  reddish  barium  pyrophosphate  without  any  appearance  of  combus- 
tion. Even  by  very  rapid  heating  of  the  damp  neutral  barium  salt, 
it  is  not  possible  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  hypophosphoric  acid  by 
means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Acid  Barium  Hi/ptiphos-phafe,  BaH2(P0.i)o  +  2H2O. — Prepared  from 
the  acid  sodium  salt  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride.  On  mixing 
hot  solutions  of -i  parts  of  acid  sodium  salt  in  180  parts  of  water,  and  of 
o  parts  of  barium  chloride  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  immediately  filtering, 
lx"antiful  crystals  were  obtained  on  cooling.  They  belong  to  the 
monoclinic  .system,  and  are  needles  formed  of  OP  and  xPx .  They 
are  clear,  but  become  turbid  on  heating  under  water.  They  give  a 
solution  with  l,iiO(j  parts  of  cold  water,  which  reacts  acid,  and  becomes 
turbid  on  boiling  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  neutral  or  basic 
Ijarium  hypophosphate.  The  crystals  scarcely  sufl'er  any  loss  in 
weight  by  heating  at  100°,  but  at  140°  slowly  lose  the  2  atoms  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  higher  temperatures  pass,  with  combus- 
tion of  escaping  hydrogen,  into  barium  metaphosphate,  which  fuses  to 
a  white  bead. 

Neutral  Calcium  HypnpJiotijthafe,  Ca.;(P03).  +  2H3O. — In  neutral 
calcium  solutions,  neutral  sodium  hypophosphate  even  of  200,000-fold 
dilation,  gives  rise  to  a  percejjtible  turbidity.  With  greater  concen- 
tration the  solution  assumes  alkalinity,  and  all  the  calcium  is  preci- 
pitated. On  the  contr.Try,  on  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the  sodium 
salt,  the  alkaline  i-eactiou  disappears  with  completed  precipitation  of 
the  hypophosphoric  acid. 

After  washing,  the  original  very  gelatinous  precipitate  quickly 
becomes  denser,  granular,  and  appears  under  the  microscope  as  rounded, 
but  non-crystalline  particles,  and  by  continued  washing  suffers  another 
change,  whereby  it  becomes  so  finely  divided  as  to  go  through  the 
densest  double  or  triple  filters.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  almost 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hypo- 
phosfihoric  acids. 

The  crystallisation-water  is  most  difficult  to  determine,  as  it  begins  to 
pa.ss  oflTat  loo  ,  altiiough  the  salt  must,  be  brought  to  200°  before  all  can 
be  driven  otf',  and  then  slight  decomposition  (i.e.,  oxidation)  ensues. 

Acid  Cah-ium  Ilijpi>phi>spliate  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  .solid  form, 
as  neither  the  dilute  nor  the  concentrated  hypophosphoric  acid  would 
dissolve  a.s  much  neutral  calcium  salt  as  is  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  acid  salt.  Tlie  author  finally  points  out  that  as  only 
one  lime  compountl  of  this  acid  appears  to  exist,  it  will  be  possible  to 
titrate  neutral  calcium  .solutions  by  means  of  neutral  sodium  hypo- 
phosphate, after  addition  of  red  litmus  tincture.  Alkaline  reaction 
seta  in  after  completed  precipitation.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
•salts  of  lead  and  other  metals.  W.   S. 

Preparation  of  Salts  in  a  Finely  Divided  State,     liy  11.  Borr- 

VM  {('hria.    ('■■iitr.,    lS78,   otJO). — Salts   wliieh   are   in.solnble,  or  only 

slightly  soluble,  in  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  finely  divided 
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state  by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  water  and  pouring  the  concentrated 
solution  drop  by  drop  into  alcohol.  M.  M.   P.  M. 

Green  and  Blue  Ultramarine.  By  G.  H.  Philipp  {Liebif/s 
Anncden,  191,  1 — 12). — This  paper  contains  the  results  of  the  further 
application  of  the  author's  method  {Ann.,  184,  132)  to  the  compara- 
tive investigation  of  these  products.  It  is  shown  that  all  varieties  of 
blue  ultramarine  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by  the  action  of  reagents, 
e.g.,  water  (in  sealed  tubes),  zinc  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride,  boric 
acid,  upon  the  green,  resemble  the  latter  in  their  decomposition  by  acids. 
In  the  dry  way  green  is  readily  converted  into  blue  ultramarine  (1)  by 
fusion  withammonium  chloride.  The  composition  of  the  product  is  essen- 
tially thatof  the  ordinary  blue  variety.  If  the  access  of  air  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible,  its  composition  approximates  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
green.  In  all  cases  water  dissolves  some  NaCl  from  the  fused  mass.  (2.)  By 
heating  in  chlorine  gas.  This  product  also  closely  resembles  the  ordinary 
blue  varieties.  The  chemistry  of  the  conversion  of  green  into  blue 
ultramarine  consists  essentially  in  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphur  (to 
SO2  or  SoOo) ;  this  is  proved  by  the  accompanying  comparative  analyses, 
and  indirectly  by  the  change  in  composition  of  the  blue  variety 
brought  about  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  it  approxi- 
mates closely  to  that  of  the  green,  the  colour  remaining  unchanged. 
The  author  also  finds  that  on  heating  blue  ultramarine  (Marienberg) 
over  the  blowpipe,  the  air  being  as  far  as  possible  excluded,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  green  mass  having  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  green 
variety.  In  conclusion,  he  states,  as  the  principal  result  of  his  investi- 
gation, that  the  chemical  difference  between  these  two  ultramarines  is 
the  sodium  sulphide  contained  in  the  green  variety.  C.  F.  C. 

Ultramarine.  By  R.  Hoffmann  (Liebi(fs  Annalen,  194,  1 — 22). 
—  In  the  earliest  researches  on  ultramarine,  it  was  observed  that, 
on  decomposing  it  with  acids,  a  part  of  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  colour  was  precipitated,  whilst  another  part  escaped  as  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  later,  that  green  ultramarine  furnished  relatively  more 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  less  free  sulphur,  than  blue  ultramarine ;  and 
it  was  believed  also  that  in  green  ultramarine  there  was,  besides  the 
alumino-sodium  silicate,  a  lower,  and  in  blue  ultramarine  a  higher 
sulphide  of  sodium,  or  that  blue  ultramarine  contained  more  sulphur 
than  the  green.  The  oldest  researches  made  with  ultramarine  poor  in 
silica,  do  not  harmonise  with  this,  for  they  showed  that  these  per- 
centages were  about  equal,  and  afterwards  when  ultramai'ines  rich  in 
silica  were  prepared,  the  blue  ultramarine  richer  in  sulphur  was  looked 
on  as  the  higher  step  of  sulphurisation  of  the  gi'een  ultramarine,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  the  green  variety  in  the  refining-roasting  process 
with  sulphur  passed,  with  absorption  of  sulphur,  into  the  blue. 

Although  much  has  been  done  towards  clearing  up  this  intricate 
subject,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  well-founded  theory  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  ultramarine  compounds,  or  of  the  cause 
of  their  different  colours.  The  author  therefore  intended  his  essay 
merely  as  a  contribution  towards  a  true  theory  of  the  ultramarine  com- 
pounds, to  be  framed  at  some  future  time. 
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By  fusing  sulphur  with  sodium  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  by  reduction 
of  the  sulpliate,  the  following  reactions  take  place,  disregarding  inter- 
mediate compounds,  which  may  be  formed, 

Xa,S  +  4S  =  NasS55Na,S— 4Xa,  =  Na^Ss. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  alumino-silicates  of  sodium  in  whi(^h 
a  part  of  the  oxygen  in  closer  connection  with  sodium  is  replaceable  by 
sulphur,  and  that  such  silico-sulphides  behave  simihxrly  to  the  free 
sodium  nioniisulphide.  i.e.,  by  absorption  of  sulphur  or  l)y  giving  up 
sodium,  higher  sulphides  can  arise  without  the  whole  silico-sulphide 
being  decomposed,  then  these  assumptions  suffice  to  explain  the  for- 
mation of  tlie  ultramarines  by  the  known  methods  of  preparation,  their 
chemical  behaviour  generally,  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  The 
following  shows  this  for  the  ultramarines  poor  in  silica. 

The  composition  of  the  pure  air-dried  kaolin  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  ( Rammelsberg)  H-^AhSi-iOH  +  Aq,  or  HiALSioOg.  If  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  kaolin  and  sodium  carbonate  be  ignited  just  as  the 
ordinary  ultramarine  mixture  is  (30  parts  dry  clay  to  lb  of  sodium 
carbonate),  a  complete  combination  of  the  clay  with  soda  takes  place, 
and  the  composition  of  the  combined  mass  may  be  represented  as 
Ka^AliSioOs,  or  sodium  alumino-silicate.  Now  it  is  considered  that 
this  compound  may  be  regarded  as  the  silicate  actually  contained  in 
the  ultramarine  compounds  poor  in  silica,  and  that  by  taking  up 
sodium,  sulj)hur  C(jniponnds  it  is  converted  into  ultramarine.  In  fact, 
very  good  ultramarine  is  obtained  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
an  excess  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  resin,  and  submitting  to  the  roasting 
process  as  with  ultramarine.  If  clay  at  a  high  temperature  and  with 
proper  exclusion  of  air  be  ignited  with  an  excess  of  sodium  sulphate 
and  charccml,  or  with  soda,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  the  clay  satu- 
rates itself  with  soda,  and  then  this  compound  becomes  united  with 
sodium  sulphide,  forming  the  ivhite  iilfrdmarhie  of  Ritter.  The 
v'hite  ultntimiriue  is  represented  as  NaiAlaSi^OHS  or  NaiAlvSijOs  + 
Na^S.  Tlius  one-half  of  the  water  in  the  air-dried  clay  appears  to  be 
replaced  by  Xa-jO,  and  tiie  other  by  X'^a-S.  White  ultramarine  of  this 
purity  must  contain  the  whole  sulphur  as  monosulphide,  and  by  decom- 
posing it  with  acids  yield  it  as  hydrogen  sulphide  without  deposition 
of  sulf)hur.  Such  a  pure  ultramarine  has  never  been  obtained  ;  but 
that  prepared  by  the  author  gave  for  two  of  sulphur  as  hydrogen 
sulphide,  one  as  sulphur  it.self.  Ritter  obtained  the  proportion  3  :  I. 
From  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  white  ultramarine  in  the  ])ure 
state,  tlie  analytical  numbers  only  approximate  to  those  required  by 
the  formula — 

White  Ultramarine. 

3o-3  (calculated) 
397  (Ritter) 
38-4  (Hoffmann) 

If  sodium  be  extracted  from  the  white  ultramarine,  the  latter  passes, 
with  continual  colour-change,  through  yellow  and  green,  gradually 
into  blue  ulti-amarine  without  further  j)rocess  or  addition.  The 
means  employed  are,  oxygen  in   presence  of  free  sulphur,  or  chlorine 


Si,. 

AI3. 

Na<. 

s. 

15-4 

loO 

25-4 

8-9 

18-:! 

l<v6 

19-0 

fil 

170 

16G 

21  0 

6-5 
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alone.  The  extracted  sodium  then  goes  oat  either  as  sulphate  or  as 
chloride.  In  this  removal  of  sodinm,  the  mode  of  combination  of  the 
sulphur  changes  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  free  sodium  monosul- 
phide  under  corresponding  conditions,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  formula,  SNaoS  -  2Nao  =  Na.Sg  or  SNaaS  -  4]N'a2  =  Na^Sj.  It  ap- 
pears very  doubtful  if  the  green  ultramarine  is  a  true  chemical  com- 
pound. Theoretically,  it  is  an  intermediate  body  between  the  white 
and  the  blue,  and  probably  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  With 
the  object  of  throwing  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  intermediate 
product,  the  blue  ultramarine  was  investigated.  The  iodine  method 
gave  the  proportion  Sa  :  S6  exactly  as  1  :  3,  or  in  reference  to  sodium 
sulphide  one  must  assume  in  blue  ultramarine  Na2S4.  If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  passage  of  white  into  blue  ultramarine  rests  on  removal 
of  sodium,  then  the  blue  ultramarine  is  formed  by  removal  of  3  mole- 
cules of  sodium  from  4  molecules  of  the  white  ultramarine. 


NaisAlsSisOi' 

,84  -  Nas     =     NaioAl^SsOazSi. 

4(Na,AL.Si.,0 
White  nltn 

8  +  NaoS)             4(NaoAl,Sio08)   +  Na2S4 
imarine.                        Blue  ultramarine. 

Blue   JJltramarine. 

Sig. 

17-0 
18-2 

Alg. 

16-6 
16-1 

Na,o.                S4. 

17-G            9-8 
17-8            8-4 

O32. 

39-0  (calculated) 

40-0  (found) 

In  the  formula  of  blue  ultramarine,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is 
assumed  to  be  in  the  state  of  polysulphide,  whereas  it  has  been  long 
known  that  decomposition  with  acids  liberates  oxysulphur-compounds. 
The  quantity  of  these  present,  however,  is  very  small  and  variable. 
The  author  believes  that  these  oxysulphur-compounds  are  most  pro- 
bably present  together  with  this  in  chemical  silicate  combination  ;  and 
it  appears  pretty  certain  that  these  oxidised  sulphur-salts  arise  from 
ultramarine  previously  formed,  and  again  decomposed  in  the  burning 
process.  These  oxidised  products  can  be  formed  in  quantity  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  too  excessive  oxidation  ;  and  these  likewise  can  only  be 
partially  removed  by  washing. 

In  concluding  the  series  of  ultramarines  poor  in  silica,  a  red  and  a 
yellow  compound  are  mentioned,  but  these  have  not  been  closely 
studied,  although  the  corresponding  individuals  in  the  series  rich  in 
silica  are  well  known.  Of  this  latter  series  less  is  known  than  the 
one  just  described.  The  white  ultramarine  here  is  quite  wanting ; 
the  green  is  less  positively  known,  and  even  the  blue,  as  to  purity, 
stands  behind  the  one  poor  in  silica.  The  large  quantity  of  clay- 
residue  may  especially  be  pointed  to  as  a  reason  for  this.  Set- 
ting out  for  the  series  rich  in  silica,  with  a  silicate,  H6ALSi30i2,  or 
H-'Al^SiaOin  +  2Aq  (instead  of  kaolin,  HoAlaSioOg  -(-  Aq  in  the  preced- 
ing series),  then  with  perfectly  similar  changes  as  in  the  latter  .series, 
the  formula  of  the  blue  ultramarine  rich  in  silica  is  obtained.  By 
removal  of  the  2Aq  in  the  above  formula,  and  replacement  of  H2  by 
Nao,  the  formula  NaoAl^SioOio  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
that  of  the  rich  silicate   ignited  with  soda.     Such  a  silicate  can  be 
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obtained  by  icrniting  a  mixture  of  kaolin  with  the  right  proportion  of 
silica  and  soda.  By  adding  to  this  formula,  2Na.S,  the  type  of  the 
original  silicate  formula  is  obtained,  and  this  transformed  expression, 
Na^AUSijOioS.  or  NajAloSiaO,,,  +  2Na:iS,  must  be  that  of  the  unknown 
white  ultramarine  of  the  series.  Attempts  to  prepare  this  by  the 
author  and  Hitter  led  to  bluish  or  greenish-blue  products,  which  ap- 
j)cared  to  stand  between  the  white  and  tlie  blue  ultramarines.  By 
abstraction  of  3Xa-j  from  2  mols.  of  the  hypothetical  white  ultramarine, 
the  formula  of  the  blue  rich  in  silica  is  obtained  : — 

Nap.AhSifiOioSi  -  Nae     =     NacAUSieO^oS^. 
2(Nii.:Al,,Si,0,„)   +  2Xa.,S  2(Nii.,AUSi30,o)   +  Na-A 

Wliito  ultramarine.  Blue  ultramarine. 

Blue  Ultramarine  (rtV^  in  Silica). 
S,. 

14-9  (calculated) 
13'6  (blue  ultramarine) 
12-2  (bluish-green  ultramarine) 

Now  in  this  series,  two  products  are  found,  namely,  a  red  and  a 
yellow  compound.  The  first  has  only  been  recently  prepared  in  the 
pure  state,  and  was  at  first  only  designated  "  violet  ultramarine." 
It  now  appears  that  the  vapours  of  different  mineral  acids  at  a  tem- 
perature of  loU"  behave  quite  differently  towards  blue  ultramarine 
from  the  aqueous  solutions  uf  the  same  acids  at  temperatures  below 
1U0°.  If,  for  example,  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  passed  over 
licated  blue  ultramarine,  with  exclusion  of  air,  there  appears  to  be  no 
action  ;  but  in  presence  of  air  or  of  other  oxidising  agents,  the  blue 
ultnimarine  passes  gradually  into  a  violet,  and  with  long-continued 
action  into  an  intensely  rose-red  coloured  substance,  without  libera- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  other  sulphur-acids  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  whole  of  the  sulphur  of  the  blue  ultramarine  appears 
to  pass  over  into  the  new  compound.  On  washing,  sodium  chloride 
and  some  alumina  pa.ss  into  .solution.  Analysis  shows  that  the  oidy 
difference  between  the  washed  and  dried  substance  and  blue  ultra- 
marine, is  that  the  amount  of  sodium  has  been  diminished  about  one- 
fourth,  and  that  the  manner  of  combination  of  the  sulphur  has  been 
altered  by  the  passage  of  the  white  ultramarine  of  Hitter  past  the 
green  to  the  blue,  i.e.,  a-sulphur  is  considerably  diminished,  /y-sulphur 
almr)st  unaltered,  c-,  d-,  and  e-sulphur  .somewhat  increa.sed  (c-,  (/-,  and 
p-sulj)hiir  refer  to  the  sulphur  taken  at  first  to  be  as  a  and  b,  and 
8o  determinable  by  the  iodine  method,  but  by  slight  subsequent  decom- 
positions in  the  operations,  <tc.,  converted  into  oxidi.sed  sul]»hnr  com- 
pounds. Thus  the  total  sulphur  would  be  a  and  b  +  c  +  il  +  e).  The 
proportion  of  S't  :  Sb  is  exactly  1  :  4,  viz.,  that  of  the  sodium  penta- 
sulphide,  NajSj.  From  many  observations  on  the  physical  behaviour 
of  the  red  ultramarine,  es[)ccially  in  the  grinding  and  washing,  also  in 
the  chemical  fact  of  the  solution  of  .some  alumina,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  chemical  process  in  the  preparation  docs  not  go  (juite  smoothly, 
and  that  the  best  product  yet  obtained  is  still  farther  from  the  condi- 
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tion  of  cliemical  purltj  tlian  tlie  blue  ultramarine.  Theoretically, 
the  red  ultramarine  is  obtained  by  abstracting  SNai  from  the  5-fold 
formula  of  the  hypothetical  white  (rich)  ultramarine.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  abstraction  of  Na2  from  the  5-fold  formula  of  the  blue 
(rich)  ultramarine  : — 

Na.3oAlinSii506oSio  —  N"ai6         =         NauAhoSiisOgoSio. 
SCNasAl.SisOio  +  2Na2S)  SCNaoAloSijOio)   +  2^8285 

White  ultramarine  (rich  in  siUea) .  Red  ultramarine  (rich  in  sihea) . 

Na3oALoSi3nOiooS2o  —  Nas         =         ]Sra28Al2aSi3oOiooS2o 
5[2(NaoAl2Si30io)   +  NagSJ  2[5(Na2AloSi30,o)  +  2Na2S5] 

Blue  ultramarine  (rich  in  sihca) .  Red  ultramarine  (rich  in  sahea) . 


S15. 

Al,o. 

Na^. 

O50. 

Sjo- 

197 

12-8 

15-0 

37-5 

15'0  (calculated) 

20-2 

13-5 

12-9 

37-9 

]5"5  (violet,  Niirnberg) 

18-8 

13-8 

141 

37-0 

16'3  (red,  of  Biichner) 

Yellow  ultramarine  is  obtained  with  the  red  as  an  accidental  product, 
but  recently  Griinzweig  has  found  a  sure  method  of  preparing  of  it 
from  the  red  ultramarine.  A  formula  can  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
blue  ultramarine  (rich),  by  abstracting  one-fourth  of  the  sulphur,  and 
adding  oxygen  equivalent  to  the  total  sulphur  in  the  blue  ultramarine, 
thus : — 

NaeAhSisOooSi  =  2(Na2Al2Si30,o)  +  NaoS* 
Blue  ultramarine  (rich) . 

NaeAliSi6034S3  =  2(Na2Al2Si30,o)  +  NajSaOi. 

Yellow  xiltramarine  (rich). 

NaeAliSieOsiSs  =  NaeAUSisOjoSi  —  S  +  O4. 

Yellow  Ulframarine  {rich  in  silica'). 

Sifi.  AI4.  Nag.  0.4.  S3. 

18-8         12-1         15-4         42-9         10-8  (calculated) 
18-8         13  0         13-7        42-7         11-8  (found) 

The  decomposition-prodiicts  were  only  free  sulphur  and  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  no  iodine  was  required.  This  yellow  ulti^amarine  is,  as 
Griinzweig  shows,  an  oxidation  product  of  blue. 

The  following  formula3  are  intended  to  show  in  their  arrangement, 
&c. — 

(1.)  In  what  series  of  reactions  ultramarine  can  arise  from  alumino- 
silicates  by  the  known  method  of  preparation. 

(2.)  In  what  relation  the  different  ultramarine  compounds  stand  to 
each  other. 

(3.)  How  they  join  themselves  to  those  groups  of  the  mineral 
silicates,  which  originally  stimulated  the  artificial  preparation  of 
ultramarine. 
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Series  poor  in  Silica. 

Kaolin H,Al,Si,08  +  H2O 

Kaolin  itrnitod  with  soda Xa...AlaSioOs 

White  ultramarine     Na-jALSijOg  +  Na-jS 

Bine  ultramarine    4(NaoAl.."Si.,0.)  +  Na^S, 

Nosean .  2(Na,Al,Si,0.)  +  Na,SOi 

Hauyu 2(^^;^}  Al.SiA)   +  ^  K^^^ 

Fresh  sodalite     SCNajAUSiiOs)  +  2NaCl 

Series  rich  in  Silica. 

Hypothetical  root  silicate    HoAloSisO,,,  +  2H3O 

The  same  ignited  with  soda    .  .  Na->AloSi:,Oio 

Mesotype  (natrolite)    Na^AloSiaO.o  +  2H2O 

Decomposed  sodalite    Na.AUSiaOid  (traces  of  NaCl) 

Hypothetical  white  ultramarine  Na-iAloSiaOn,  +  2Na2S. 

Blue  ultramarine 2(Na2Al.,Si30,n)  +  2N..S4 

Red  ultramarine   5(]S'aoAl2Si30i„)  +  2Na2S5 

Yellow  ultramarine 2(Na2Al2Si30io)  +  NaiSsOi 

w.  s. 

The  G a dolinite -Earths.  By  C.  Marignac  (A7in.  Chim.  PJn/s.  [5], 
14,  217). — NVorking  on  al)0ut  300  grams  of  the  mixed  oxides,  the 
author,  following  out  the  method  of  separation  adopted  by  Bahr  and 
Bunsen,  succeeded  in  separating  the  oxides  into  eighteen  different 
portions,  passing  from  pure  yttria  on  the  one  hand  to  pure  erbia  on 
the  other.  The  yttria  and  erbia  present  all  the  properties  previously 
assigned  to  them  by  Bunsen  and  Bahr,  and  by  other  observers.  The 
original  mixture  of  oxides  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  it  was 
found  that,  whereas  yttria  is  white  and  erbia  is  pale  rose-coloured,  the 
intermediate  portions  of  the  oxides  were  of  a  more  or  less  deep  3'ellow 
colour  as  they  were  further  removed  from  erbia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  yttria  on  the  other.  The  most  deeply-coloured  portion 
was  examined,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  question,  whether  this 
colour  is  due  to  didymium  or  to  .some  other  oxide  of  the  yttrium 
family. 

Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  presented  the  absorjition-spectra  of 
erbium  and  didymium.  By  treatment  with  potassium  sulphate  a 
small  quantity  of  didymium  was  separated,  after  which  the  al)sorption- 
speetrum  of  didymium  was  no  longer  visible,  although  tlic  colour  of 
the  oxide  had  suffered  no  perceptible  diminution.  It  must  therefore 
be  concluded  that  the  colour  of  this  oxide  is  not  due  to  didymium, 
since  it  was  proved  by  experiment  that  a  mixture  of  yttria  and  erbia 
neither  prevents  the  preci[)itation  of  didymium  nor  affects  its  absorp- 
tion-spectrum ;  and  since  neither  yttria  nor  erl)ia  is  yellow,  the  colour 
of  the  oxide  must  be  due  to  the  thinl  gadolinitc-earth,  tcrbifi,  origin- 
ally distinguished  by  ^fosander,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  denied 
by  Bunsen  and  Bahr,  and  more  recently  by  Cleve  and  Uoglund. 

For  the  separation  of  terbia  in  a  state  fit  for  examination,  those 
portions  of  the  mixed  oxides  must  be  taken  in  which   traces  only  of 
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erbia  exist.  The  oxides  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  subjected  to 
a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  oxalic  acid,  the  fii'st  portions 
of  precipitate  being  the  richest  in  terbia.  By  this  treatment  the 
whole  of  the  yttria  is  separated,  and  the  terbia  obtained  mixed  only 
with  didymium  oxide  and  erbia.  The  didymium  is  separated  in  the 
usual  way  by  means  of  potassium  sulphate;  but  for  the  separation  of 
terbia  from  erbia  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  molecular 
weight  of  terbia  (mixed  with  erbia)  is  116,  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  erbia  at  G — 8  per  cent.,  and  taking  its  molecular  weight  at  129,  the 
real  molecular  weight  of  terbia  must  be  about  115,  which  would  make 
the  atomic  weight  of  terbium  either  99  or  148'5,  according  as  the 
oxide  is  considered  as  a  monoxide  or  as  a  sesquioxide.  This'  atomic 
weight  was  confirmed  by  a  determination  made  on  pure  terbia  obtained 
from  the  formate  (see  next  abstract). 

Terbium  oxide,  after  moderate  heating,  is  of  a  pure  dark  orange- 
yellow  colour ;  it  is  decolorised  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or 
by  simple  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
not  reoxidisod  by  heating  in  contact  with  oxygen.  This  loss  of  colour 
is  accompanied  by  an  extremely  slight  loss  of  weiglit,  as  in  the  case  of 
didymium  oxide.  Terbium  oxide  dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in 
very  dilute  acids,  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  disengagement  of  chlorine. 
Its  salts  are  coloui'less,  and  have  no  absorption-spectrum. 

Terbium  sulphate,  Tb2(S04)3  8H2O,  forms  colourless  crystals,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  sulphates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  didymium;  the 
crystals  lose  all  their  water  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  their  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  yellow  mixture  of  oxides  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates, 
which  contained  erbia  in  large  quantities,  was  submitted  to  fi'actional 
precipitation  with  oxalic  acid.  By  this  method  the  whole  of  the 
yttria  may  be  separated  and  an  oxide  obtained,  whose  equivalent  rises 
gradually  by  continuation  of  the  above  treatment,  but  the  colour  of  which 
never  attains  the  intensity  of  pure  terbia,  and  even  seems  to  diminish 
after  a  time.  The  oxalate  from  this  oxide  has  a  decided  rose  colour, 
and  its  solutions  show  the  erbium  absoi^ption-bands  very  plainly. 

This  and  the  following  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  oxide  of  this  family. 

Although  the  yellow  oxide  obtained  in  the  above  experiment  could 
not  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  yttria,  and  although  it  contained 
erbia  to  the  extent  of  probably  half  its  weight,  its  molecular  weight 
was  only  117,  which  is  much  lower  than  would  be  expected  of  a 
mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  erbia  and  terbia,  whose  respective 
molecular  weights  are  129  and  115. 

Terbium  formate,  as  stated  by  Delafontaine  (next  abstract),  is 
much  less  soluble  than  the  formates  of  yttrium  and  erbium.  When, 
however,  the  author  attempted  to  separate  the  above  mixture  of  oxides 
by  this  method,  he  obtained  only  a  series  of  products  differing  but 
slightly  in  their  molecular  weights  and  depths  of  colour. 

c.  w.  w. 

Terbium  and  its  Compounds,  and  the  probable  existence  of 
a  New  Metal  in  the  Samarskite  of  N.  Carolina.  By  M.  Dela- 
fontaine   (Ann.    Chivi.    I'hys.    [5],   14,   238). — Tei'bium    is  most   ad- 
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vantageously  exti-actod  from  samarskite,  wliicli  contains  Imt  small 
quantities  of  yttria  and  of  Bunsen's  erbia.  The  oxides  ]irecii)itated 
by  means  of  potassium  sulfdiate  contain  but  little  cerium,  and  jimbably 
no  lanthanum,  the  didymium  being  accompanied  by  terbium  in  some 
quantity.  The  mixed  oxides  were  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  repre- 
cipitated  by  potassium  sulphate.  The  bases  contained  in  the  motlacr- 
liquor  from  this  precipitate  were  combined  Avith  acetic  acid,  the 
acetate  thus  formed  crystallising  in  colourless  crystals,  easily  decom- 
posed by  beat,  giving  a  dark-orange  oxide.  Treated  with  formic  acid 
this  oxide  gave  an  indistinctly  crystalline  crust  more  soluble  than  the 
formates  of  the  cerium  metals,  and  the  mother-liquor,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  intumesced  greatly  when  heated,  a  character  not  exhibited  by 
the  formates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium. 

The  following  process  is  the  one  finally  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  terbia.  After  separation  of  the  cerium  metals  by  potassium  sulphate, 
the  syrupy  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  the  yttrium  metals  was  mixed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  crystals  of  the  same 
salt  were  added  until  no  more  was  dissolved.  The  crystalline  deposit 
thus  formed  furnishes  a  dark  yellow  oxide,  that  of  the  soluble  sulphate 
being  lighter-coloured. 

The  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  dark  yellow  oxide  was  fractionally 
precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  least  soluble  portions  of  the  oxy- 
late  were  converted  into  formate.  The  in.soluble  portion  of  the 
formate  thus  produced  furnished  a  dark  orange-coloured  oxide  ;  by 
repeating  this  treatment  the  percentage  of  base  in  the  formate  may 
be  raised  above  GO  per  cent.  The  solubility  of  the  formate  is  about 
3*3  parts  in  100  parts  of  water. 

The  atomic  weight  of  terbium  is  fixed  provisionally  at  98,  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  oxide  being  114. 

Terbium  formate  is  a  white  powder,  or  forms  a  strongly  adherent 
non-crystalline  crust,  soluble  in   about  30  times  its  weight  of  Avatei 
When  heated   it   burns  without   intumescence.     The   acetate  crystal 
lises   in  small,  tnmsparent,  colourless   prisms,  much  less  soluble  than 
acetate  of  didymium.     Its  formula  is  Tb(CiH30,.)2  -|-  2|  Aq.     It  chars 
below  redness,  and  burns  like  tinder. 

The  slight  solubility  of  terbium  formate,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  double  .sulphate  insoluble  in  sodium  sulphate,  might 
confound  terbium  with  lanthanum  and  didymium.  The  formation,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  oxalate  in  presence  of  a  large  exec  ss  of  nitric 
acid,  excludes  the  po.ssibility  of  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  lanthanum  ;  moreover,  the  spectroscope  shows  only  a  trace  of  didy- 
mium. The  absence  of  colour  in  the  salts,  and  the  difTerence  of  soha- 
bility  of  the  formates,  acetates,  and  sulphates  of  terbium  and 
didymium,  also  distinguish  the  two  metals. 

The  terbia  described  in  the  present  paper  pos.sesses  the  properties 
previously  recognised  in  Mosander's  erbia.  This  is  seen  in  its  beha- 
viour to  acids ;  its  loss  of  colour  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air, 
and  recovery  of  colour  when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen ;  its  great 
tendency  to  form  sub-salts  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c. 
The  only  important  difference  is  the  slightly  higher  molecular  weight, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  imperfect  purity  of  the  former  product. 
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On  the  other  Earths  of  Samarskite. — As  mentioned  above,  sodium 
salphate  separates  the  oxides  of  the  yttrium  metals  of  samarskite  into 
two  portions,  one  of  darker,  the  other  of  lighter  colour.  The  mixture 
of  oxides  was  treated  with  hot  formic  acid  diluted  with  a  quantity  of 
water  calculated  to  dissolve  the  salts  produced  ;  a  white  magma  was, 
however,  formed,  which  was  not  dissolved  by  addition  of  more  hot 
water.  The  liquid  from  this  deposit  yielded  on  evaporation,  first, 
brilliant,  well-defined  rhomboidal  prisms,  not  grouped  together ;  they 
contained  47  to  47'5  per  cent,  of  a  bright  yellow  oxide  ;  afterwards  the 
liquid  yielded  longer  prisms,  arranged  in  fan-like  groups ;  these  last, 
mixed  with  the  dried  mother-liquor,  gave  on  heating,  during  which 
they  intumesced  greatly,  a  light  yellow  oxide,  which  was  put  aside  as 
rich  in  yttria.  The  first  formates,  purified  by  recrystallisation,  con- 
version into  oxalate,  and  digestion  with  nitric  acid,  contained  a  base 
whose  equivalent  (molecular  weight)  varied  between  89  and  9L  The 
oxide,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  converted  into 
acetate,  and  the  other  into  formate,  gave  on  mixing  a  slightly  soluble 
white  powder,  the  molecular  weight  of  whose  base  was  also  about  91. 

The  dark-yellow  oxides  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  terbia 
were  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  process  for  the  extraction  of  terbia, 
and  the  portions  not  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  treated  in  the  above 
manner,  gave  a  white  crystalline  powder,  the  molecular  weight  of  whose 
base  was  also  about  90. 

The  author  has  also  observed  a  number  of  other  circumstances, 
which  lead  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  new  earth  in  samar- 
skite, besides  those  already  described.  C.  W.  W. 

Philippium.  By  M.  Delafontaine  {Gompt.  rend.,  87,  559). — In  a 
previous  paper  the  author  indicated  the  probable  existence  of  a  fourth 
earth  in  samarskite.  This  new  earth  is  intermediate  in  colour  and 
molecular  weight  between  yttria  and  terbia  (YO  =  74"5  :  TbO  =  114). 
Assuming  that  philippia  is  a  protoxide,  its  equivalent  is  between 
90  and  95  ;  it  is  easily  obtained  free  from  all  but  a  small  quantity  of 
yttria,  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  erbia. 

Philippium  formate  crystallises  easily,  either  on  cooling,  or  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  small  shining  rhomboidal  prisms,  less  soluble 
than  yttrium  formate,  which  is  deposited  in  nodular  groups  from  a 
syrupy  solution ;  terbium  formate  is  anhydrous  and  soluble  in  30 — 35 
parts  of  water.  Sodio-terbic  sulphate  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  the 
corresponding  philippium-compound  is  easily  soluble.  Philippium 
oxalate  is  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  than  terbium  oxalate,  but  less  so- 
luble than  the  yttrium  salt.  Philippium  nitrate  becomes  dark  yellow 
when  fused  ;  yttrium  and  terbium  nitrates  remain  colourless.  Philip- 
pium salts  are  colourless  when  pure ;  the  oxide  is  decolorised  by  heating 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  simply  by  a  strong  heat,  becoming  yellow 
again  on  cooling  in  the  air.  Concentrated  solutions  of  philippium 
salts  give  in  the  indigo-blue  (X  ^  450  nearly)  a  wide  and  very  intense 
absorption-band,  with  its  edges,  more  especially  the  right,  very  well 
defined ;  this  band  is  not  seen  in  yttrium,  erbium,  or  terbium  solutions. 
In  the  green  there  are  two  rays,  one  belonging  to  erbium,  the  other 
and  less  refrangible,  probably  to  philippium ;  finally,  in  the  red  there  is 
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at  least  one  narrow  band.  On  directing  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope 
towards  the  sun,  the  author  observed,  with  solutions  of  terbium,  a 
moderately  dark  band  in  the  violet  (X  =  400 — i05  nearly)  ;  its 
breadth  is  about  half  that  of  the  band  characteristic  of  philippiuui,  and 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  some  specimens  of  terbia,  others 
having  merely  a  trace.  .  Tlve  author  doubts  whether  it  is  really 
characteristic  of  terbium,  and  considers  it  possible  that  it  may  indicate 
another  new  earth,  whose  atomic  weight  would  be  intermediate 
between  those  of  erbium  and  terbium.  He  intends  to  study  this  ques- 
tion more  fully,  and  also  promises  a  comparative  study  of  philippium 
and  terbium  compounds.  C.  W.  W. 

The  Mosandrium  of  J.  L.  Smith.  By  M.  Delafontaine  {Compt. 
rend.,  87,  Gi'"). — Tlie  author  considers  that  Lawrence  Smith's  mosan- 
drium is  identical  with  the  terbium  which  he  himself  described  in  a 
recent  memoir  {Ann.  Ghim.  P/iys.  [5],  14,  238)  (see  p.  115).  He  claims 
also  the  priority  of  discovery,  since  "  mosandrium  "  is  but  a  mixture 
of  about  7o — 8<)  per  cent,  terbium  with  20 — 25  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  philippium.  C.  W.  W. 

Decipium,  a  new  Metal  from  Samarskite.  By  M.  Dei.afon- 
TAINE  (L'uiiij't.  rcicl.,  87,  Go^j. — In  his  researches  on  the  samarskite  of 
N.  Carolina  the  author  has  discovered  a  new  metal,  which  he  calls 
decipium  (from  decipiens,  deceptive).  This  metal,  which  otherwise 
possesses  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  metals  of  the  cerium  and 
yttrium  families,  forms  an  oxide  whose  molecular  weight  is  approxi- 
mately 122  for  the  formula  DpO,  or  .366  for  Dp.jO.-j ;  it  has  not  jet  been 
sufficiently  separated  from  didymium  to  be  able  to  show  its  true 
colour;  its  salts  are  colourless;  the  acetate  crystallises  easily,  is  less 
soluble  than  the  didymium  salt,  but  more  so  than  the  terbium  salt; 
decipio-potassium  sulphate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble  in  pure  water. 

Decipium  nitrate  gives  an  absorption-spectrum  containing  at  least 
three  bands  in  the  blue  and  indigo.  It  is  necessary  to  use  direct  solar 
light.  The  most  refrangible  band  is  a  little  narrower  than  that  of 
philippium  or  the  band  m  of  didymium;  it  is  tolerably  dark;  its  middle 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  wave-length  416,  or  with  No.  105  on  Locoq's 
scale  ;  it  is  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  Fiaun- 
hofer's  lines  G  and  U,  but  a  little  nearer  to  G.  Neither  didymium 
nor  terbium  gives  bands  in  tliis  part  of  the  spectrum;  the  band 
characteristic  of  terbium  is  more  to  the  right,  and  nearly  out  of  the 
spectrum  given  by  ordinary  light.  Under  exceptional  circumstances 
the  author  observed  the  violet  space  beyond  this  band,  and  dis- 
tinguished two  well-dgfined  bands,  probably  H  and  H'. 

The  second  decipium  band  is  narrower,  more  intense,  and  less  well- 
defined;  it  is  situated  in  the  less  refi^angible  blue,  and  its  middle 
corresponds  with  the  wave-length  478  ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  place 
as  one  of  the  didymium  bands,  but  is  much  darker.  Finally,  more  to 
the  left,  and  nearer  the  limit  of  blue  and  green,  there  is  an  ill-defined 
minimum  of  transmission,  which  is  possibly  composed  of  two  faint 
bands.      Samarskite  therefore  contains  the  following  metals  : — 
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Name. 
Yttrium  .... 
Erbium  .... 
Terbium  .... 
Pbilippium  . . 
Decipium^  . . 
Thorinum.  . . 
Didymium  . . 
Cerium.    .... 


Colour  of  oxide 
White..  „ . 
Rose  . ,  . 
Orange  . 
Yellow  . 
White  (?) 
White... 
Brownish 
Pale  yellow 


Mol.  weiglifc. 


YO     = 
EbO  = 


74-5 
130* 


TbO  =  114—115 


PpO  = 
DpO  = 
ThOo  = 


90 
122 

267-5 


DiO   =  112—114 
C2O3  =       324 


Characteristic 
absorption-band  in  X. 

None 
520—522      . 
400  (about) 
449 
416 
None 
572—577 
None 


The   atomic   weights    of  some  of  these  metals  present  a   curious 
relationship : 


Yttrium 

Philippium 

Terbium 

Decipium 

Erbium 


58 

74    or  58  +  2 

98    or  58  +  5 

106  ?  or  58  +  6 

114     or  58  +   7 


8 


If  these  metals  are  taken  as  trivalent  (Y20i,Tb203,  &c.)  the  dif- 
ference would  be  12  or  one  of  its  multiples,  instead  of  8. 

c.  w.  w. 

Ytterbium,  a  new  Metal  from  Gadolinite.  By  C.  Marignac 
Compt.  rend.,  87,  578).- — In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the 
gadolinite-earths  (Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [5],  14,  247)  the  author  obtained, 
by  the  method  there  described,  some  quantity  of  an  earth  whose 
physical  and  chemical  characters  and  molecular  weight  were  those  of 
erbia.  On  continuing  the  process  of  separation  by  fusing  the  nitrate, 
he  finds,  however,  that  a  further  separation  takes  place,  resulting,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  a  rose-coloured  earth  presenting  the  characters  of 
erbia  somewhat  intensified,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  colourless 
earth,  of  molecular  weight  =  131  nearly. 

The  metal  contained  in  this  new  earth  the  author  names  ytterbmm ; 
it  presents  the  following  characters : — Both  the  oxide  and  the  salts 
are  colourless ;  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  heat  without  coloration. 

Solutions  of  ytterbia  give  no  absorption-spectrum,  either  in  the 
ordinary  spectrum  or  in  the  ultra-violet  (Soret).  The  earth  itself  is 
less  easily  attacked  by  acids  than  the  other  earths  of  this  family.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  the  cold,  or  at  a  gentle  heat  in  slightly  diluted 
acids;  on  boiling,  it  dissolves  easily  even  in  acetic  and  formic  acids. 
Ytterbium  sulphate  resembles,  and  is  probably  isomorphous  with,  the 
sulphates  of  ytti'ium  and  erbium ;  it  dissolves  easily  and  without 
residue  in  sulphate  of  potassium,  no  precipitate  being  formed  even  on 
boiling.  A  neutral  and  not  too  concentrated  solution  of  ytterbium 
chloride  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium  thiosulphate ;  a  very  concen- 
trated solution,  containing  erbium,  gives  a  precipitate  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  erbiu.m  than  is  contained  in  the  residual  salts. 
Ytterbia  precipitated  by  potash,  and  submitted  to  a  current  of  chlorine, 
dissolves  completely  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali. 

The  formate,  Yb303.3C2H203.4Aq.,t  dissolves  in  less  than  its  weight  of 


*  See  Marignac's  paper,  page  119. 
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water,  and  crystallises  in  small  crystalline  nodules,  resemblfnor  the 
formates  of  yttrium  and  erbium  ;  it  is  decomposed  with  intumescence 
by  heat,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  All  these 
])roperties  prove  the  absence  of  thorinum,  the  only  metal  which  could 
be  present  and  could  raise  the  equivalent. 

The  existence  of  this  ncAV  metal  in  erbia  throws  doubts  on  the 
exactness  of  the  equivalent  of  the  latter,  as  determined  by  Bunsen  and 
othei-s  ;  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  molecular  weight  of 
erbia  must  be  lower  than  that  usually  given  ;  in  fact,  in  the  purest 
specimen  of  erbia  prepared  (which  still  contains  ytterbia)  the  mole- 
cular weight  was  between  122  and  VlC\  the  true  molecular  weight  of 
erbia  being  probably  lower  even  than  this. 

Taking  the  molecular  weight  of  ytterbia  at  181,  the  atomic  weight 
of  ytterbium  would  be  either  115  or  172o,  according  as  we  adopt  the 
formula  YbO  or  YbjOj  for  the  oxide.  C.  \V.  W. 

The  probable  Compound  Nature  of  the  Didymium  from 
Cerite.  By  M.  Dkl.vku.ntaink  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  G;U). — Didymium 
obtained  from  cerite  shows,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  blue  towards  the 
green,  a  group" of  four  nearly  equidistant  narrow  bands;  the  first  and 
fourth  (7  =  482  and  f  =  4(39,  Lecoq)  are  much  better  defined  and 
darker  than  the  others.  Sometimes  the  .second,  third,  and  fourth  look 
like  a  wide  minimum  of  transmission,  in  the  middle  of  which  ^  appears 
very  distinct.  Didymium  from  samarskite  never  exhibits  this  group 
of  bands  under  any  circumstances.  It  seems  also  that  the  band  in  the 
indigo-blue  (which  Lecoq  calls  i)i),  whose  middle  corresponds  with  the 
wave-length  444,  is  always  less  intense  in  samarskite  didymium.  than 
in  cerite  didymium. 

It  might  be  conceived  that  the  presence  of  terbium  and  decipium  in 
the  didymium  fn)m  samarskite  would  produce  the  above  effects;  how- 
ever, when  a  solution  of  terbium  was  jilaced  between  the  solution  of 
didymium  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  no  effect  was  prodticed 
on  the  spectrum  of  the  didymium. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  didymium  from  cerite  contains  a 
new  element,  characterised  by  the  above-mentioned  absorption-bands, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  spectrum  from  samarskite  didymium. 

c.  w.  w. 

Pyrophoric  Iron.  By  R.  BorrcER  {Cliem.  C'entr.,  1878,  575).— By 
heating  iioii  tartiate,  a  pyrophoric  mixture  of  cflrbon  and  ferrous 
oxide  is  obtained.  A  pyrophoric  form  of  ferrous  oxide,  free  from 
carbon,  may  be  procured  by  heating  iron  oxalate  in  a  small  glass 
bulb.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Cobalt-ammonium  Compounds.  By  S.  M.  Jorgensen  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  [2],  18,  2Ui> — 247).  —  In  the  present  communicati<m  the  author 
considers  the  rliJornpHrpariii-itnUx:  he  has  also  succeeded  in  preparing 
analogous  series  of  hroniopurpureo-salts  and  nitrato-purpuroo-salts : 
he  regards  the  xanthocobalt  salts  of  Gdjbs  and  Genth  as  belonging  to 
the  nitro-pnrpureo  series. 

Acid  Cliloropurjmreocobalt  Sulphate,  CCU.Co2l0NHj)2SO4(SO4H)6,  is 
prepared  by  intimately  mixing  1  mol.  of  purpureo-chloride  with  about 
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12  mols.  of  concentrated  sulplmric  acid,  and  after  some  time  treating  tlie 
mixture  with  40  c.c.  of  water  at  70°  for  every  5  grams  of  pnrpureo- chloride 
nsed.  On  filtering  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  large  dark  violet  prisms 
are  deposited  ;  they  are  collected  on  a  fnnnel  in  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  placed  a  small  cone  of  fine  platinum  gauze,  washed  with  strong 
alcohol,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
alcohol  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  small  amount  of  a  new  salt 
(probably  normal  sulphate ;  see  below),  but  this  is  washed  through 
the  platinum  gauze  and  removed. 

The  crystals  are  very  readily  decomposed  on  the  surface  by  water, 
but  dissolve  in  warm  water,  with  production  of  an  acid  liquid,  from 
which  cobaltic  oxide  is  not  precipitated  on  long-continued  boiling. 
Inasmuch  as  in  this  and  the  following  chloropurpureo-salts  the  chlorine 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests,  the  author  regards  the  chlorine 
as  intimately  combined,  probably  with  cobalt,  whereas  the  other  negative 
radicles  are  in  more  direct  combination  with  ammonia.  The  chlorine 
however  in  this  salt  is  partially  precipitated  on  boiling  with  silver 
nitrate.  Anhydrous  normal  sulphate  mixed  with  hydrated  sulphate 
crystallises  from  a  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  in  hot  water. 

Normal  Chloropurpureocohalt  Sulphate.  —  a.  Sydrated  Salt, 
Cl2.(Co2l0NH3)2SOi.4H2O.  Prepared  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  foregoing  salt,  only  6  mols.  of  sulphuric  acid  however 
being  employed  for  each  mol.  of  purpureo-chloride ;  the  crystals  which 
separate  on  filtering  and  partial  cooling  are  removed  (see  below),  and 
■the  second  filtrate  on  complete  cooling  deposits  nearly  pure  hydrated 
sulphate.  The  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water  and  pressed :  they 
present  rhombic  forms,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple-red  colour,  with 
brilliant  lustre.  This  sulphate  is  soluble  in  13o-4  parts  of  water  at 
17'3°,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  the  solution  unless  very  dilute, 
deposits  the  anhydrous  sulphate  on  cooling.  Ou  boiling  with  water 
cobaltic  oxide  is  precipitated,  b.  Avlnjdvous  Salt,  Cl2(Co2.10NH3)2SO4. 
— The  crystals  which  separate  on  partial  cooling  of  the  first  fil- 
trate (see  above)  consist  of  the  salts  a  and  b  mixed  :  on  exposure  to 
air,  a  alone  effloresces,  and  b  may  then  be  mechanically  separated. 
This  salt  forms  black  or  purple-brown  octohedral  crystals,  which  are 
more  slowly  soluble  in  water  tlian  the.  hydrated  salt  :  the  solution 
reacts  as  tha-t  of  the  latter  salt. 

ChloropurptireocohaU  Nitrate,  Cl2(Co2l0NH3)4NO3.— This  salt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  by-Gibbs  (Proc.  J.?n.  Acad.  1876,  11,  3), 
but  the  formula  given  by  him  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  analytical 
resuHs.  It  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  the  purpureo-chloride 
with  water  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  treating  the  mass  on  a 
filter  with  water  at  50°,  with  addition  at  intervals  of  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  flow  into  an  excess  of 
concentrated  ice-cold  nitric  acid  ;  the  crystals  which  form  are  washed 
with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2  and  finally  with  alcohol.  The  salt  is  soluble 
in  about  80  parts  of  water  at  16°.  By  slowly  heating  the  solution,  the 
corresponding  roseo-salt  is  produced  :  on  boiling,  cobaltic  oxide  is 
thrown  down.  At  a  temperature  somewhat  above  110°  the  salt 
decomposes  with  violence. 

CMoropirpureocobalt    Hydrate    does    not    appear    to    exist.        The 
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rmtlior  attempted  to  prepare  this  salt  by  treating  of  1  mol.  normal 
chloro-sulphate  with  2  mols.  of  barium  hydroxide  and  Avater  in  the 
cold  ;  the  filtrate  reacted  however  as  a  mixture  ofroseo-cobalt  ehloriile 
and  hydrate.  Only  roseo-cobalt  hydi-.ite  was  obtained  on  treating  pnr- 
pureo-chloridc  with  silver  oxide  and  water. 

Chlorojturjiurcocubdlt  linnniile,  Cl>(CoolONH.))Br4,  may  be  prepared 
from  the  normal  sulpliate,  or  nitrate,  by  precipitating  with  sodium  bro- 
mide, or  from  the  carbonate,  by  precipitating  with  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  The  salt  is  however  best  prepared  from  i)urpureocobalt 
chloride  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  used  for  the  prepamtion  of  the 
nitrate,  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  flow  into  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  in  place  of  nitric  acid  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
hydrobromic  acid  and  hjially  with  alcohol.  This  salt  crystallises  in 
octohedral  forms  resembling  the  purpureo-chloride,  but  of  a  more  violet- 
red  colour  than  that  salt.  It  is  soluble  in  214  jiarts  of  water  at  14'3". 
The  author  regards  Clandet's  salt  (10NH3.Co.)Bto  (Chem.  Soc.  Qii.  J., 
4,  3G1)  as  probably  a  bromide  belonging  to  the  roseo  series. 

CIdvropuipnrtocubalt  Iodide,  Cl...(Co2lONH3)l4,  is  best  prepared 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
bromide  :  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  containing  a  little  hydriodic 
acid  in  large  dark  brownish- violet  octohedrons  :  it  is  soluble  in  54"4 
parts  of  water  at  150°.  By  treating  a  solution  ot  this  salt  with  iodine 
tor  some  time,  or  by  acting  on  the  chlorouitrate  wnth  iodine  dissolved  in 
potassic  iodide,  or  by  adding  a  hydriodic  acid  solution  of  iodine  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  chhjropurpureocobalt  carbonate,  brown  metal- 
lic-like needles  separate,  which  exert  a  powerful  polarising  action  on 
bght.  These  crystals  could  not  be  obtained  perfectly  pure;  they. are 
Mipposed  by  the  author  to   be  chloroiJurj^nreorohaU  periudide. 

t'hlowj'urpun'orubalt  mercuric  Chluride,  Bromide  and  Iodide. — By 
treating  purj)ureo-cobalt  chloride  with  excess  of  mercuric  cldoride, 
Claudet,  Carstanjen,and  Gibbs  obtained  a  salt  with  G  mols.  of  HgClj.  The 
>ame  salt  is  obtained  by  using  sodio-mercuric  chloride,  NaHgCl,!,  or 
XaiHgClg:  the  author  shows  that  this  salt  is  a  member  of  the  chloro- 
I'urpureo  series,  and  that  the  hydrated  salt  (with  4HjO)  prepared  from 
ro.seo-cobalt  chloride  is  a  member  of  the  roseo  series.  He  proposes 
fur  the  latter  the  formula  (Co,.10UN3)(HgCl3)r/'lH,O  where  HgC^  = 
llg=Cl— CI— CI— and  the  formula  Cl2.(Co2.1UNH3)(;Hg3Cl«);'  for  the 

former,  where  Hg^Cl^  =  Hg<^,[E^,|~JJf~^JEj;i}~.  When  a  mode- 
rately warm  aqueous  solution  of  purpureo-chloride  containing  a  little 
.sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  NajIIgBr^,  large 
violet-red  needles  slowly  separate.  This  salt  is  regarded  by  the  author 
as  having  the  complex  forir.ula — 

Cl,(Co.lONH.)  {  ^Xfli}'„-{^y}  (10NH.Ca.)CU. 

By  substituting  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  saturated  at  7(f  with 
mercuric  iodide,  for  the  double  sodio-mercuric  cidoriile,  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  a  salt  separates  immediately  in  brownish-yellow 
needles,  which,  when  quickly  washed  with  cold  water  in  the  dark,  and 
pressed,  give  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C[2-{Co,tli)^H.s){H.^lj)  i. 
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Another  salt  containing  mercury  and  iodine  may  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  the  normal  chlorosulphate  or  nitrate  with  potassium 
iodide  solution,  and  then  adding  au  aqueous  solution  of  potassiomer- 
curic  iodide,  KoHgli ;  after  some  time  large  brilliant  brown  plates  sepa- 
rate. This  salt  appears  to  have  the  formula  Cl2.(Co2lONH3)(Hgl4)2" 
where  HgTi  =  — Izil — HgZlI — .  It  is  always  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  iodide  already  described. 

Ghloropurpureocobalt-platinic  Bromide,  Cl2(Co2lONH3)(PtBr6)2.  This 
salt,  which  is  the  analogue  of  the  platinic  chloride  salt  prepared  by 
Claudet,  as  also  by  Gibbs  and  Grenth,  separates  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow-brown  crystalline  precipitate,  from  a  moderately  warm  mixture 
of  the  chloronitrate  and  potassioplatinic  bromide,  both  in  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  ciystals 
which  separate  from  a  mixed  solution  of  the  purpureo- cobalt  chloride, 
or  nitrate,  and  tin  chloride,  or  tin-ammonium  chloride,  are  shown  to 
consist  of  purpureo-chloride  only,  and  not  to  be  a  double  cobalt  salt 
containing  tin  chloride,  as  supposed  by  Gibbs  and  Genth  {Sill.  Am. 
J.  [o],  23,  264).  Similarly  purpureo-cobalt  bromide  separates  from  a 
mixed  solution  of  the  chloronitrate  and  potassium-zinc  bromide. 

Chloropwpareocohalt  Silicofluoride-.,  Cl2(Co2.10j^H3)(SiF6)2.  This 
salt,  which  has  been  described  by  Gibbs  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.  11,  9),  may 
be  readily  produced  by  adding  a  cold  solution  of  any  chloropurpureo 
compound,  preferably  the  nitrate,  to  excess  of  concentrated  aqueous 
hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  ciystals  are  dichroic,  and  separate  in  rhom- 
bic plates ;  they  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  without  water  of 
crystallisation.  The  formation  of  this  salt  may  be  used  as  a  very  delicate 
test  for  silicic  acid  in  presence  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  1  or  2  c.c.  of  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  chloro- 
purpureocobalt  nitrate  to  the  suspected  liquid :  if  1  per  cent,  of 
silicic  acid  be  present,  crystals  of  the  double  snlt  separate  at  once  ;  with 
smaller  quantities  of  silicic  acid  the  crystals  separate  only  after  some 
time.  If  necessary,  the  crystals  may  be  washed  with  alcohol  and 
examined  under  the  microscope.  The  author  has  thus  detected  with 
certamty  1"6  mgram.  of  silicic  acid  in  presence  of  3'05  gram  of  39  per 
cent,  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Gldoropuriyureocohalt  Dithionafe,  Clj.CCoolONHj^C  8206)2-  —  This 
salt  separates  as  large,  brilliant,  violet  prisms  on  mixing  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  the  purpureochloride  with  sodium  dithionate.  This  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

Chkmypurpureocohalt  Thiosidphate,  Cl2.(Co2l0NH3)(S2O3)2,  prepared 
by  precipitating  a  cold  solution  of  tlie  purpureochloride  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  salt  crystallises  in  rhombic  form,  xP. 
Px  ,  of  a  brownisl  -red  colour  :  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  warm  water. 

Chhirojy^irpureocohdlt  CJiromate,  Cl2(Co2l0XH3)(CrO4)2  and  Dichro- 
mate,  Cl2(Co2l0NH3)(Cr2O7)2.  The  former  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  reddish  or  flesh-coloured  crystalline  powder,  by  mixing  cold  solu- 
tions of  the  normal  chlorosulphate,  nitrate,  or  purpureochloride  and 
potassium  chromate.  For  the  preparation  of  the  dichromate,  potassium 
dichromate  solution  is  employed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sulphate 
or  nitrate  solution  is  slightly  raised  ;  if  purpureo  chloride  be  employed 
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the  solution  must  he  cold.  So  soon  as  crystals  form,  the  mother-liquor 
must  he  drained  off,  and  the  crystals  quickly  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  crystals  he  allowed  to  stand  for  2-i 
hours  or  so  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  wasli-water  they  hecome 
much  altered  in  form  and  a{)pean\nce,  hut  on  analysis  little  or  no 
change    in    composition    can     be    detected.  Chloropurpureocobalt 

dichroinate  crystallises  in  brilliant  golden  scales,  which  are  somewhat 
soluble  in  water.  The  author's  results  concerning  these  chromate 
salts  are  not  in  keeping  with  those  of  Braun  (Gottingen,  1862). 

Chloropnrpureocubiilt  Carbonate,  Cl>.(Co2lONH:,) (003)2,  crystallises 
with  i)  molecules  of  water  in  large  beautiful  violet-red  crystals,  and 
with  1  mol.  of  water  in  small  6  or  4-sided  prisms  of  a  darker  violet 
colour.  The  former  salt  is  obtained  by  rubbing  together  purpureo- 
chloride  and  excess  of  moist  silver  carbonate,  filtering  after  a  few 
minutes, at  once  adding  alcohol  until  a  faint  turbidity  is  produced,  leaving 
the  solution  to  crystallise,  and  washing  with  alcohol  of  oO°  (Twaddell). 
If  the  silver  carbonate  and  purpureochloride  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  contact,  or  if  alcohol  be  not  added  to  the  filtered  liquid 
very  shortly  after  filtration,  roseocarbonate  is  produced.  By  dissolving 
this  salt  in  water  after  etHorescence,  and  adding  alcohol  until  a  distinct 
turbidity  is  produced,  the  salt  with  1  mol.  of  water  is  obtained.  The 
O-hydrated  .salt  etHore.sces  rapidly  ;  it  is  very  .soluble  in  water,  producing 
a  deep  cherry-red  liquid  with  alkaline  reaction. 

Ch/ompurptireocobalt  Oxalate,  Cl,(Co2loNH3)(C.;Oi)2,  and  Acid 
Tartrate,  Cl.,(COauNH3)(C4H506)45H20.— The  former  salt  was  ob- 
tained by  Gibbs  and  Genth  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  23,  320).  These 
chemists,  however,  overlooked  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  the  salt. 
Krok  gave  the  formula  adopted  above,  which  Avas  admitted  to  be  the 
true  formula  by  Gibbs  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  11,  4).  By  using  the  chloi'O- 
nitrate  as  starting  point  in  the  preparation,  the  author  has  repeatedly 
obtained  crystals  of  the  same  composition.  Gibbs  {lac.  cit.)  says  that 
the  composition  of  different  preparations  varies  considerably. 

The  acid  tartrate  is  prepared  by  adding  a  considerable  excess  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  chlorocjirbonate,  followed 
by  addition  of  alcohol.  This  salt  crystallises  in  large  brilliant  violet- 
red  needles,  which  are  toleruWy  soluble  in  water,  fcjrming  a  liquid  with 
an  acid  roactiou. 

ChlonifiHipureocotialt  Pynqjhosjthate,  Cl2(Co2l0NHj)(P2O7H2)2,  and 
Cl,.(Co.loNll3;P.(J7../H20. — The  acid  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloronitrate  with  sodium  pyrophosphate 
and  a  little  free  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  salt  crystalli.ses  in  masses 
of  brilliant  vi<det-retl  needles:  it  dis.solves  with  dilliculty  in  water, 
forming  an  acid  liijuid,  from  which  silver  nitrate  precipitates  silver 
pyrophosjihate,  but  no  silver  chloride. 

The  neutral  pymphosphate  is  prepared  by  adding  water  just  sufficient 
for  solution  to  a  mixture  of  1  molecule  of  the  chloronitrate  and  rather 
more  than  1  molecule  of  sodium  pyrophosphate,  filtering  at  once,  and 
adding  alcohol  in  small  successive  quantities  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  salt  has  crystallised  out  :  the  crystals  arc  washed  with  alcohol  and 
dried  in  the  air.  This  .salt  crystallises  in  long  thin  needles  of  a  violet- 
red  colour,  containing  from  3  to  4  molecules  of  water. 
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Brann  {lor.  cit.)  and  Gibbs  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  11,  6)  failed  to  obtain 
the  neutral  chloropjropliospliate. 

CJiIorojnnyureocobalt  Dipliosphopentamolyhdate.  —  The  acid  salt, 
Cl2.(Co2l0XH3)(5MoO3.2PO4H)  and  the  neutral  ammonium  salt, 
Cl2(Co2l0NH3)(5MoO3.2PO4lSrH4)  have  both  been  prepared  ;  the  former 
as  a  rose-red  crystalline  powder,  by  precipitating  a  cold  solution  of  the 
purpureochloride  with  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  excess  of  phos- 
jjhoric  acid ;  and  the  latter  by  using  a  solution  of  the  corresponding 
ammonium  phosphomolybdate  as  precipitant. 

In  a  note  appended  to  his  paper  the  author  states  that  he  has  pre- 
pared a  few  chlorojjurpnreo-chromium  salts,  e.g.,  Cl2(Cr2.10NH3)Cl4,  &c., 
and  has  obtained  results  indicating  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
Liiteo-  and  also  of  Eoseo-chromium  compounds.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Double  Salts  of  Cuprous  Thiosulphate.  By  F.  Kesel  (Deut. 
Chern.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1581 — 1586). — The  author  has  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious paper  (this  Journal,  1878,  113)  that  the  composition  of  the 
yellow  salt  which  is  formed  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  cnpric 
sulphate  and  sodium  thiosulphate,  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
employed.  At  10°  it  has  a  composition  quite  different  from  that  of  the  salt 
which  had  been  prepared  at  —10°  ;  and  on  decreasing  the  temperature 
still  further,  light  yellow  crystals  separate,  which  dissolve  to  a  colour- 
less solution  in  ice-cold  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  a  tem- 
perature under  —10°,  soluble  double  salts  only  are  formed,  and  these 
most  probably  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Siewei't's  formula  for  the  yellow  salt,  Na.1S2O3.Cu2S2O3.CuS,  is  defi- 
nitely confirmed.  This  salt  can  be  easily  prepared  if  the  solutions 
mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  be  kept  at  .  0°  whilst  the  salt  is 
separating.  The  proportion  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sodium  thiosul- 
phate required  to  form  the  compound,  Na2S2O3.Cu2S2O3.CuS,  was 
found  by  several  methods  of  examination  to  be  as  2S203Na2.CuS04, 
and  not  in  the  proportion  of  5S203Na2.'iCuS04,  as  stated  by  Siewert. 

The  yellow  salt,  when  anhydrous,  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  deep  brown  colour,  whereas  the  freshly  prepared  and 
moist  salt  is  converted  into  a  white  insoluble  powder,  as  described 
in  the  author's  previous  paper.  This  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  compounds  is  ascribed  to  their  difference  in  hydration.  Alcohol 
precipitates  a  light  brown  powder  from  the  brown  acid  solution;  the 
supernatant  liquid  contains  cupric  chloride.  The  analysis  of  the 
brown  powder  (dried  over  sulphuric  acid)  showed  it  to  be  a  thiosul- 
phate, and  gave  numbers  corresjjonding  with  the  formula, 

[(S203)2Cu,Na2](CuS)2.  A.  J.  C. 

Decomposition  of  Lead  Sulphate  by  Sodium  Chloride. 
By  F.  Matthey  {Arch.  Pliarm.  [3],  13,  233 — 241). — A  mixture  of 
lead  oxide,  lead  sulphate,  and  sodium  chloride  is  found  to  react, 
producing  lead  chloride,  the  amount  of  lead  chloride  formed  being  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  lead  oxide  present,  but  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  sodium  chloride;  the  whole  of  the  lead  sulphate  may,  however, 
be  removed  from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treatments   with  sodium 
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chloride.  0\Ying  to  the  lengthened  exposure  of  the  above  mixture  to 
the  air,  carbon  dioxide  was  absorbed,  and  this  caused  the  formation  of 
a  chlorocarbonate,  Pb.,CI,C03.  E.   W.  P. 

Mechanical  Purification  of  Mercury.  By  G.  Yuli'ius  (Arch. 
J'Juirui.  [:V_^.  13,  l^;!l  ).  —  Mi'icaiy  is  IVrrd  tVoni  dirt  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  a  thick  tilter,  in  which  several  lioles  have  been  pierced  by  a 
needle.  E.   W.  P. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Iridium. — By  C.  Seubert  (Detif.  Chem.  Ge.^. 
7>«'/-.,  11,  17t->7 — 177'2). — The  author  has  determined  the  atomic  weight 
of  iridium  (1),  by  estimating  the  amount  of  iridium  in  iridium  ammo- 
nium chloride  ;  and  (2)  by  estimating  the  iridium  and  the  potassium 
chloride  in  iridium  potassium  chloride.  The  number  11>2744  was 
obtained  as  the  mean  of  15  experiments.  W.  C.  W. 

Double  Salts  of  Dyad  Iridium.  By  C.  Seubert  (Dent.  Chcm. 
G'n.  ]!.,■..  11,  17t)l — 17t".7). — in  separating  iridium  from  rhodium  by 
means  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite,  by  Bunsen's  process,  the  following 
double  salts  were  obtained,  viz.,  IrSUa-oNn^SOa  +  lUH.O,  cream- 
coloured  scales;  IrH>(S03)2.3Na2SOa  -|-  4H2O,  broad  white  needles; 
and  IrH2(S03)o.3NaoS03  -f  lOHoO,  in  thin  white  needles.  These  salts 
have  an  acid  reaction  ;  they  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
are  decomposed  by  hot  water  and  by  acids. 

When  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  heated  with  iridium-ammonium 
chloride  to  70  ,  an  olive-green  solution  is  formed  (reddish-brown  by 
transmitted  light),  which  deposits  a  green  crystalline  powder  on  eva- 
poration. From  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  dark  green 
needles  (brown  by  transmitted  light)  separate  out,  having  the  com- 
position, IrjCl6.0NH4Cl  +  ^HoO.  On  cooling  down  the  concentrated 
mother-liquor  to  a  low  temperature,  an  acid  having  the  composition, 
Ir.Clj.SOjH.. 4X11,01,  is  obtained  in  orange-coloured  needles.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  not  deliquescent.  It  decomi)o.ses  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, forming  salts.  Its  ammonium  salt,  IrCl2.S03(NH4)n.2NH4Cl 
+  4H3O,  crystalli.se8  in  rhombic  plates,  and  the  potassium  salt, 
IrCUSOaKj.'iNHiCl  -I-  4H2O,  forms  small  red  crystalline  scales. 

w.  c.  w. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Mineral  Waters  of  the  Couban,  in  the  Caucasus.  By  E. 
Wkoblkwsky  (Jlull.  Soc.  ijliim.  [2],  30,  430). — These  waters  are 
remarkable  for  the  quantities  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  lithium  they 
contain.  1,000  parts  left  15/o408  parts  of  residue,  containing 
NaCl,  140o2'JO;  Mglir.,  007621;  MgL,,  003054;  LiCT,  001433. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Mineral  Waters  of  Buda-Pesth.  By  M.  li\u.o  (Dcul.  Chem. 
Ues.  Her.,  11,  I'JUO — rj04). — This  paper  contains  complete  analyses  of 
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certain  thermal  and  bitter  waters  of  Buda-Pesth,  whicli  are  merely  of 
local  interest.  C.  F.  C. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  Passugg,  Solis,  and  Tiefenkasten,  in 
the  Grisons,  Switzerland.  By  A.  v.  Plakta-Reichenau  {Beut. 
Chem.  Ges.Ber.,  11,  1793— 1799).— The  author  gives  the  results  of  his 
analyses  of  the  following  mineral  waters  : — I.  The  alkaline  Ulricus 
well.  II.  The  chalybeate  Theophilus  spring,  both,  at  Passugg,  near 
Coire.  III.  The  Donatus  well  (containing  iodine)  at  Solis.  IV.  The 
saline  chalybeate,  St.  Peter's  well,  at  Tiefenkasten. 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Temperature  of  the 

spring 8-1  7-5  8-1  10° 

Specific  gravity. .. .        1-007  1-0036  1-0045  1-00453 

at' 11°.  at  14".  at  14°.  at  11°. 

10,000  parts  of  the  water  contain: — 

Total  solids 60-376  29-178  49-952  46-270 

K0SO4 1-568  1-340  0-702  1-150 

•  Na^SOi  0-862  1-970  20-400  22-862 

NaNOa  0-04  0-007  0-067  0-023 

NaBoOa 0-067  —  —  — 

LiCl    0-06  _  —  _ 

NaCl 8-371  2-221  12-037  5-876 

NaBr 0-054  —  0-024  — 

Nal    0-008  0-001  0-013  — 

NaoCOs 37-946  13-513  2-089  — 

(NH4)..C03    0-147  0-004  0-003  0-012 

CaCOs    71-25  7*057  7-750  11-839 

MgCOs   3-786  2-843  2-509  — 

SrCOa —  0005  0-004  0-003 

FeCOa 0-078  0101  0-137  0212 

SiOi    0-190  0-114  0-149  0-378 

AIPO4 0-074  —  0-068  — 

Free  CO3    18-382  21-565  7361  11-506 

Bromine —  trace  —  trace 

I  also  contains  a  trace  of  barium  ;  II  contains  O'OOS  MnCOs ;  III, 
a  trace  of  boric  acid;  and  IV,  MgSOi,  1-150;  CaSOi,  2-145;  and 
A1,(C03)3,  0-013  parts  in  10,000.  W.  C.  W. 


Organic   Chemistry. 


Action  of  Alcoholic  Potash  on  Bromoform. — ^By  H.  Long 
{Liehiifs  Annalen,  194,  23 — 27). — Alcoholic  potash  was  mixed  with 
bromoform  in  a  flask  holding  about  a  quarter  of  a  litre,  and  the  gases 
liberated  from  the  mixture  were  passed  first  through  a  long  U-tube 
ccioled    by  a   refrigerating  mixture,  to  free   them   from    bromoform 
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carried  over,  and  then  through  three  very  small  wash-bottles,  the  first 
tilled  with  alcohol,  and  the  other  two  with  water.  The  gas  was  col- 
lected in  small  tubes  over  mercury,  and  submitted  to  analysis  in  the 
eudiometer. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  the  potash, 
solutions  of  four  different  degrees  of  concentration  were  employed. 
The  result  was  that  the  author  realised  in  all  cases  the  proportions 
1  :  3  of  the  gases,  ethylene  and  carbon  monoxide,  which  were  evolved, 
and  so  confirmed  the  previous  results  obtained  by  Hermann, — and  at 
the  same  time  the  remarkable  fact  that  ethylene  and  carlx)n  monoxide, 
althongh  they  arise  from  two  different  materials,  alcohol  and.bromo- 
form,  yet  stand  to  one  another  in  the  simple  volumetric  relations  of 
1  :8. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  regard  this  process  as  a  pure  volumetric 
one,  whilst  he  presumes,  that  of  the  three  bodies  acting  on  one  another, 
two  first  unite  to  form  a  compound,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
third.  W.  S. 

Preparation  of  Ethyl  Bromide,  (Dingl  pohjt.  J.,  229,  284 — 
288). — In  this  article  an  account  is  given  of  the  method  employed  on 
the  large  scale  for  obtaining  ethyl  bromide  from  potassium  bromide, 
by  acting  on  it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  A 
charge  of  5U  kilos,  of  commercial  potassium  bromide,  containing  about 
9o  p.  c.  KBr,  is  heated  in  a  boiler  with  5U  kilos,  of  alcohol,  100  kilos. 
of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  183),  and  30  kilos,  of  water.  The  course  of 
the  reaction  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  thermometer  ;  it  begins  at  90°, 
but  the  temperature  must  finally  be  raised  to  125  — 130°.  The  vapours 
are  condensed  by  a  worm,  and  the  ethyl  bromide  collected  under 
water.  The  yield  is  the  theoretical ;  some  alcohol  and  ether  pass  over 
with  the  bromide. 

The  above  reaction  may  also  be  u.sed  for  obtaining  the  value  of  a 
sample  of  bromide,  the  operation  described  al>ove  being  conducted  on 
the  small  scale;  the  ethyl  bromide  collected  under  water,  its  volume 
mea-sured,  and  its  weight  determined,  x  =  volume  of  ethyl  bro- 
mide ;  ij  =  volume  of  ether  present ;  v  =  measured  volume  of  the 
product ;  P  =  the  weight  of  the  product. 

(1.)  X  +  y  =  V. 
(2.)  l-4c  +  0-74^  =  V  X  sp.  gr.  =  P. 
_  P  -  0-74ij 
0'G6 

and  X  X  1'4  is  the  amount  of  ethyl  bromide  obtained  from  the  weight  of 
potassium  bromide  taken.  P.   P.   B. 

Isomerism  in  the  Propyl  or  Tri-carbon  Series.  Pv  Keboit. 
(Au)i.  I'liiiii.  PJtijs.  [o],  14,  1-">.>^.")1 1  j. — 'Jjic  iuithoi-  lias  endeavoured 
in  this  memoir  to  present  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  various  iso- 
merides  belonging  to  the  tri-carbon  series,  including  therein  not  only 
the  hah/id  substitution-derivatives  of  propane,  but  also  the  derivatives 
of  the  symmetrical  propyl-glycol,  and  symmetrical  pyrotartaric  acid 
(glutaric  acid). 
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DiCHLOROPUOPANES. — a-BuMoroijropane,  CHa.CCl2.CH3  is  generally 
prepared  by  the  action  of  pbosplioric  chlorine  on  acetone,  but  has  also 
been  obtained  by  the  author  by  the  direct  combination  of  HCl  with  ally- 
lene.  It  boils  at  69 — 70°,  and  gives  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
the  chloropropylene,  CHo^CCl.CHg,  boiling  at  23—25°.  The  identity 
of  the  two  products  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  both  yield 
the  same  di-benzoic  compound,  CH3.C(C-H502)2-CH3,  when  treated 
with  silver  benzoate. 

(3-Dichloropwpane,  CH3.CH3.CHCI2,  is  made  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric chloride  on  propaldehyde,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  chloropropylene, 
CH3.CHIZCHCI,  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Its  boiling-point  is 
85 — 87°,  aud  its  density  1-143  at  10".  With  alcoholic  potash  it  fur- 
nishes the  chloropropylene  before  mentioned,  which  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, 130°,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  reagent,  is  converted  into 
allylene,  CHa.C^CH.  It  yields  no  diacetic  compound  by  treatment 
with  potassium  acetate. 

r^-BkUoropropane,  CHs.CHCl.CH.Cl.  The  action  of  HCl  on  allyl 
chloride,  CHo^CH.CHoCl,  does  not  yield,  like  HBr  on  the  bromide,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  chloro-compoands,  but  only  the  7-dichloropropane. 
Allyl  chloride  is  heated  for  18  hours  at  100°,  with  very  concentrated 
HCl ;  the  sviperior  layer,  which  is  of  a  violet-black  colour,  is  separated 
and  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  greater  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  ordinary  or  7-dichloropropane,  boiling  at  96 — 97°.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  difference,  22°,  between  the  boiling-points  of  the  sym- 
metrical and  unsymmetrical  dichloropropanes  is  the  same  as  the  dif- 
ference between  those  of  the  corresponding  dibromides. 

c-DicJiloro2)ropane,  CH2CI.CH2.CH2CI,  can  be  obtained  from  the  corre- 
sponding dibromide  by  heating  it  with  mercury  chloride  in  sealed 
tubes  at  180"  for  several  hours,  or  by  treating  the  symmetrical  propyl 
glycol  with  HCl.  In  the  latter  case,  monochlorhydrin  of  glycol, 
CH2(0H).CH2.CH2C1,  is  formed  at  the  same  time ;  they  are,  however, 
easily  separated,  since  the  dichloropropane  boils  at  119°,  and  the  mono- 
chlorhydrin at  162°.     Its  density  is  1'201  at  15°. 

Chloropropylenes. — oL-Ghlorop-opijleiie,  CH3.CCIZICH2,  results  from 
the  abstraction  of  HCl  from  a-dichloropropane  by  means  of  alcoholic 
potash.     Its  boiling  point  is  25°. 

jS-Chloroj^rojjylene,  CH3.CHIZCHCI,  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
from  /3-dichloropropane,  by  heating  it  for  4  or  5  hours  under  pressure 
with  excess  of  the  reagent ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  dichloropropane 
escapes  action,  and  a  little  allylene  is  formed.  The  chloropropylene  is 
a  vei'y  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  35 — -36°. 

a-Cbloropropylene  unites  with  HBr,  furnishing  only  o»e  chlorobro- 
mide,  CHa.CClBr.CHs.  boiling  at  93°  ;  it  likewise  fixes  Bro,  and  gives 
the  dibromide,  CHa.CClBr.CH.Br,  boiling  at  169—170°. 

yS- Chloropropylene,  in  uniting  with  HBr,  gives  the  chlorobromide, 
CHa.CH-.CHClBr,  boiling  at  about  110°,  mixed  with  a  little 
CHj.CHBr.CHaCl,  which  passes  over  towards  121°.  When  cooled  to 
—  15°,  it  gives  with  bromine  the  dibromide,  CH3.CHBr.CHClBr,  boil- 
ing at  177-177-5°. 

While  the  two  dichloropropanes  a  and  (3  break  up  under  the  action  of 
potash,  yielding  oue  chloropropylene  respectively,  ordinary  or  7-dichloro- 
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l>vnpane  in  which  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  (or  bromine)  belong  to 
adjacent  carbon  groups,  gives  a  mixture  of  the  chloropropylenes  a 
and  ft,  the  former  predominating.  A  mixture  of  chloropropylenes 
with  Friedel  and  Silva's  chlorobroraide,  CHa.CHCl.CHoBr,  was  also 
produced,  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  anomalous  results 
obtained  by  these  chemists. 

^-Chlornpropijlene,  CHolzCH.CHjCl,  is  identical  with  allyl  bro- 
mide. 

DiBROMOPROPANES.  x-I)ihromopropnne,  CIIj.CBrj.CH:,. — It  appears 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  make  this  body  by  the  action  of  PI3r5  on 
acetone,  but  it  can  be  easily  prepared  by  the  direct  addition  of  HBr 
to  allylene,  or  to  a-bromopropylene.  If  HBr  of  not  less  than  &'o°  B.  is 
added  to  allylene  enclosed  in  a  vessel  over  mercury,  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  is  complete  in  about  4  or  6  hours  at  0°,  and  by  replacing  the 
gas  according  as  it  is  absorbed,  very  considerable  quantities  of  the 
dibromide  can  be  obtained.  The  product  is  contaminated,  however, 
with  a  little  a-bromopropylene,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  separated 
by  a  few  distillations. 

The  action  of  HBr  on  a-bromopropylene  also  gives  a  very  pure  pro- 
duct; but  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  upon  the  mixture  of  propylenes 
given  by  ordinary  dibromopropane  in  the  manner  described  under 
/i-bromopropylene.  Its  density  at  10°  is  l'87o,  and  its  boiling  point 
114— 114-5°  under  740  mm. 

3-Dtbrfrmopropatie,  CHj.CHj.CHBro. — Although  the  existence  of 
this  bromide  can  be  shown  independently  of  theoretical  considerations, 
it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  isolated.  The  action  of  PBr5  on  propyl 
aldehyde  clo.sely  resembles  the  corresponding  action  on  acetone;  tor- 
rents of  HBr  are  evolved  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
but  as  soon  as  distillation  is  proceeded  with,  the  liquid  turns  black, 
evolves  more  HBr,  and  leaves  finally  an  abundant  carbonaceous 
residue.  From  the  distillate,  after  the  removal  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
bromide,  a  little  |3-bromopropylene  can  be  separated,  but  no  /5-dibro- 
mopropane  can  Ix;  obtained.  The  operation  is  not  more  successful 
when  the  oxy bromide  is  removed  by  means  of  water,  without  previous 
distillation. 

By  combining  HBr  with  the  bromopropylene,  CHj.CHlzCHBr,  in 
the  cold,  the  two  dibromides  are  simultaneously  produced.  Unfor- 
tunately, fractional  distillation  fails  to  separate  them,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  their  boiling  points.  On  submitting  the  washed 
and  dried  liquid  to  di>tillation,  the  boiling  point  quickly  ri.ses  to  135°, 
and  the  whole  passes  over  between  135"'  and  143',  the  greater  portion 
distilling  between  13:,>°  and  140""'.  The  boiling  point  of  the  /3-com- 
pinnd  should  be  131 — 133^,  while  that  of  the  ordinary  or  '/-dibromo- 
propane is  143^.  The  same  result  obtains  if  the  combination  of  HBr 
with  the  bromopropylene  takes  place  at  100". 

f-THhromrrjm>pnne,  CHjBr.CH^.CHjBr. — The  action  of  HBr  on  allyl 
bromide  forms  simultaneou.sly  two  isomerides,  the  normal  or  r-dibro- 
mopropane  and  the  ordinary  or  7-dibromopropane.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  bromides  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the 
acid,  with  the  temperature,  and  with  the  duration  of  the  action.     The 
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best  method  of  operating  is  as  follows  : — One  volume  of  alljl  bromide 
and  3|  vols,  of  fuming  HBr  are  heated  under  pressure  at  100°  for  15 
to  20  minutes,  and  the  dark  coloured  oily  product  subsequently 
washed  and  distilled.  A  good  deal  of  unaltered  allyl  bromide  passes 
over  first,  and  then  the  thermometer  rapidly  rises  to  140 — 145°.  The 
distillate  is  collected  from  this  point  up  to  175°.  On  submitting  this 
portion  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  c-dibromopropane  can 
he  easily  separated,  boiling  at  164  —  165°,  the  yield  being  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  allyl  bromide  operated  on.  If  the  solution  of 
HBr  is  not  saturated,  or  if  the  time  of  heating  be  prolonged,  a  largely 
increased  yield  of  ordinary  dibromide  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  noi'mal  or  e-compound ;  even  with  a  strongly  fuming  acid,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  heat  the  mixture  longer  than  20  minutes,  for  no  increased 
yield  of  the  desired  product  is  obtained.  Its  density  is  1"9839  at 
13"5°.  It  is  miich  more  susceptible  of  double  decomposition  than  the 
ordinary  dibromide,  forming  with  great  facility  thie  compound  ethers 
of  the  corresponding  glycol. 

Bromopeoptlenes.. — a-Bromopropylene,  CHg.CBi'^CHo.  —  The  best 
method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  to  heat  a-dibromopropane  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  100°  with  sodium  ethylate  containing  exactly  the 
quantity  of  sodium  necessary  to  remove  one-half  of  the  bromine.  The 
product,  Avhen  distilled  and  washed  with  water,  gives,  after  several 
rectifications,  the  a-bromopropylene  in  a  state  of  purity.- 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  47 — 48°  under  a  pressure  of  742  mm. 
Its  density  is  1-39  at  9°,  or  1-362  at  20°.  By  its  union  with  HBr  it 
gives  only  one  compound,  namely,  the  dibromopropane  from  which  it 
was  originally  prepared,  boiling  at  114'5°  ;  with  bromine  it  yields  the' 
tribromide  CHs.CBr^.CHsBr,  boiling  at  190—191°;  sp.  gr.  2-33 
at  12°. 

j3-Bromopropylene,  CHs.CHlzCHBr. — The  author  has  most  satis- 
factorily proved  by  numerous  conclusive  reactions  that  ordinary 
bromopropylene  derived  from  the  ordinary  dibromide  (7)  by  loss 
of  HBr  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  bromo-derivatives,  CH3.CBr~CH2  and 
CH3.CH~CHBr.  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their 
boiling  points,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The 
mixture  distils  between  50°  and  60°.  Operating  on  250  grams  of  this 
mixture,  a  small  proportion  was  obtained  by  means  of  five  or  six 
fractionations  (a)  (49 — 52°),  a  very  considerable  portion  (b)  (52 — 57°), 
and  a  smaller  quantity  (c)  (57 — 60°).  The  first  portion  was  very 
rich  in  a-bromopropylene,  for  when  heated  witb  HBr  it  was  converted 
in  the  cold  into  a  dibromide  (a)  boiling  almost  constantly  at  114°,  and 
the  latter  portion  (c)  was  equally  rich  in  /3-bromopropylene,  since  it 
yielded  under  the  same  treatment  very  little  of  the  a-dibromide.  The 
separation,  however,  was  successfully  effected  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  double  fact  that  HBr  attaches  itself  much  more  rapidly  to 
a-bromopropylene  than  to  its  isomeride  (jS),  and  that  the  combination 
formed  with  the  first  compound  is  the  more  stable  of  the  two.  By 
thus  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  /3-bromopropylene,  the  whole  of  the 
first  compound  (a)  may  be  completely  removed.  For  example,  one 
volume  of  ordinary  monobromopropylene  was  treated  at  100°  with  4  to 
5  vols,  of  saturated  HBr  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  product  washed 
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and  fractionated.  The  portion  which  came  over  first  from  69'b°  to  60° 
consisted  wholly  of  the  3-biomopropylc'ne  without  any  trace  of  its 
isomeride,  for  when  acted  on  further  by  HBr  it  gave  a  mixture  of  the 
two  dibromopropanes,  j3  and  y,  unaccompanied  by  the  a-compound. 
Its  density  was  l-i-28  at  H>5°. 

The  mixture  of  tlie  three  bromides  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
HBr  to  ordinary  bromopropylene  may  be  distilled,  and  the  portion 
boiling  under  135°  collected  and  decomposed  by  rapid  distillation  with 
concentrated  alcoholic  potash.  Under  these  conditions  the  two  isomer- 
ides  of  a-dibromopropaue  are  completely  destroyed,  while  the  latter  is 
only  partially  acted  on.  By  fracticmating  the  distillate,  the  a-dibromo 
compound  boiling  at  114°  may  be  readily  separated.  This,  wben 
broken  up  by  potash  or  sodium  ethylatc,  furnishes  pure  a-bromopro- 
pylene,  boiling  at  47 — 48°. 

By  treating  3-bromopropylene  with  bromine  in  the  cold,  the  tribro- 
mopropane,  CHa.CHBr.CHBro,  is  obtained.  It  boils  at  200—201",  or 
10"  higher  than  the  isomeride  furnished  by  a-bromopropylene.  Its 
density  is  2oo6  at  18°. 

Chlorobeomopropanes. — Five  chlorobromopropanes  ought  theoreti- 
cally to  exist,  a,  /3,  and  f,  analogous  to  the  chlorides  and  bromides 
a,  /3,  and  ^,  and  two  others,  7  and  7',  corresponding  to  the  chloride  y. 

a-Chlorobromopropnue,  CH3.CClBr.CH3,  is  very  easily  obtained  by 
the  action  in  the  cold  of  excess  of  concentrated  HBr  on  a-chloropro- 
pylene.  Its  isomeride,  CHy.CCl.CHjBr.  is  not  produced  in  the  cold, 
but  only  on  heating.  It  boils  at  93 — 93"5°,  and  its  density  is  1'474 
at  21°. 

The  bromiodide  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action 
of  HI  on  a-bromopropylene.  On  distillation  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
duct passes  over  at  147°,  slightly  coloured  by  free  iodine.  Its  density 
is  2-2  at  11°. 

^-Chlorohromojjrojmiie,  CHs.CHj.CHClBr,  results  from  the  addition 
of  HBr  to  /3-chloropropylene  without  application  of  heat.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  its  isomeride,  CH3.CHBr.CH. CI, 
bat  the  latter  is  easily  separable  on  distillation.  Its  density  is  1"59  at 
20°,  and  its  boiling  point  110—112°. 

-I-Chlorohromopropmus,  CHj.CHCl.CHjBr  and  7'  CHj.CHBr.CH^Cl. 
— By  maintaining  for  some  hours  at  the  boiling  point  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  dibromopropane  and  mercuric  chloride  in  an  apparatus  fitted 
with  an  inverted  condenser,  Friedel  and  Silva  obtained  a  chloro- 
bromide  boiling  at  119 — 121°,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  com- 
j)ound  CHa.CHCl.CHJir,  Ix'causn  when  decomposed  with  alcoholic 
potash  it  yielded  a-cliloropropane  boiling  at  25 — 30°.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  chlorobromide  made  in  this  manner  is  in  reality  a 
mixture  of  the  two  isomerides,  and  that  the  supposed  a-chloropro- 
pylene  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  its  isomeride  {ft).  By  treating 
the  mixed  chloropropylenes  with  HBr  in  the  cold,  it  is  possible  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  a-compound  as  CH3.CClBr.CH3  boiling  at 
93°,  without  acting  on  the  ^-compound,  so  that  the  presence  of 
3-chloropropylene  in  the  mixture  is  by  this  reaction  placed  beyond 
doubt,  indeed  the  latter  compound   can   be   oljtaiued  from  this  source 
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in  a  state  of  great  purity  if  tlie  last  traces  of  its  isomeride  (a)  be  re- 
moved by  a  second  treatment  with  hydrobromio  acid. 

h-Chlorohromoprofane,  CHoCl.CHj.CHoBr. — Allyl  claloi'ide  is  heated 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  at  100°  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  HBr,  then  washed,  dried,  and  fractionated.  When  quite 
free  from  allyl  chloride,  it  distils  at  140 — 142°,  and  has  a  density  of 
1'63  at  8"  ;  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  free  it  entirely  from  a  trace 
of  the  chlorobromide,  CH2Cl.CHBr.CH3,  and  of  c-dibromopropane, 
which  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  although  in  small  quantity.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  on  the  isomeric  bromopropanes,  one  and  the  same 
propylene  is  always  formed,  namely,  CH3.CH~CH2,  therefore  the  four 
isomeric  propylenes  corresponding  to  the  four  dibromides  do  not 
exist. 

When  in  the  dichloro-  and  dibromo-propanes  the  two  chlorine' or 
bromine  atoms  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atoms,  they  cannot  be 
substituted  by  acid  radicles  ;  when  treated  with  silver  acetate  they  lose 
HCl  or  HBr,  and  give  monochloro-  or  monobromo-propylene.  In  the 
case  of  a-dibromopropane,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  dibenzoic  com- 
pound, but  water  resolves  it  into  acetone  and  benzoic  acid.  The 
glycols  corresponding  to  the  same  compounds  do  not  exist,  or  if  they 
exist  are  eminently  unstable,  being  easily  resolved  into  water  and 
acetone  or  propyl  aldehyde.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  attach  two 
CO  OH  groups  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  and  the  acids,  dimethyl- 
malonic  and  ethyl-malonic,  resulting  from  such  substitutions  have 
been  known  for  some  time. 

Second  Fart.— Sy mm etncalProjryl  Glycol,  CHo(OH).CHo.CH,(OH). 
• — This  glycol  is  easily  prepared  by  converting  the  symmetrical  ^-di- 
bromopropane  into  the  corresponding  diacetate,  and  then  saponifying 
the  latter  with  baryta.  170  grams  of  the  dibromide  are  boiled  with 
180  grams  of  potassium  acetate  and  350  grams  of  alcohol  in  a  flask 
fitted  with  an  inverted  condenser  from  12  to  15  hours  (or  the  mixture 
maybe  heated  under  pressure  at  100°  for  3  or  4  hours),  the  liquid 
is  decanted  from  the  potassium  bromide,  the  latter  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,,  and  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off  in  a 
water-bath.  The  impure  diacetate  may  be  decanted  from  the 
second  deposit  of  bromide,  and  distilled  in  an  oil-bath,  those  portions 
being  collected  which  come  over  between  200  and  215°. 

This  portion  on  rectification  distils  almost  entirely  between  208°  and 
211°,  and  consists  of  the  nearly  pure  diacetate,  w^eighing  about 
111  grams,  being  very  nearly  the  theoretical  yield. 

The  diacetate  is  best  saponified  by  mixing  it  with  water,  and  adding 
crystals  of  barium  hydfate  in  small  successive  portions,  the  flask  con- 
taining the  liquid  being  kept  at  100°.  In  order  to  saponify  the  111 
grams  of  acetate  before-mentioned,  216  grams  of  crystallised  hydrate 
were  necessary.  The  slight  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  liquid,  decanted  from  the 
barium  acetate  which  has  crystallised,  is  concentrated  on  a  water- 
bath,  then  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  washings  from  the  barium  salt, 
and  allowed  to  cool  a  second  time,  in  order  that  a  further  deposit  of 
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harium  acetate  may  be  obtained.  On  finally  distilling  in  an  oil-batli, 
the  thermometer  quickly  rises  to  210°,  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  has 
])assed  over,  and  the  whole  distils  between  210  and  230°.  The 
weight  of  the  redistilled  product  was  42  to  43  grams. 

Symmetrical  propyl  glycol  is  a  thick  colourle.«s  liquid,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions;  its  density 
is  1'053  at   19^,  and  its  boiling-point  is  255 — 216°  (corrected  by  4''). 

Chlorhi/ilriiif!. — The  glycol  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heated  for  five  or  six  hours  at  100°  in  a  closed  tube.  The  tube 
having  been  opened,  the  contents  are  resaturated  witb  acid,  and  again 
heated  for  about  the  same  time.  On  separating  the  oily  layer  which 
has  formed,  and  submitting  it  to  fractional  di.stillation,  it  will  be 
found  to  boil  at  110°,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  symmetrical 
dichloropropane  obtained  as  before  mentioned. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  diclilorhydrin  has  been  separated  is 
resolved  on  distillation  into  water  and  the  monochlorhydrin  boiling  at 
100 — 1«)2°,  very  little  of  the  propylglycol  escaping  etherification. 

The  two  chlorhydrins  are  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  generally 
in  about  equal  proportions  ;  the  relative  quantity  of  the  monochlorhy- 
drin may  be  increased  by  using  a  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
the  formation  of  the  dichlorhydrin  cannot  be  altfigcthcr  avoided  ; 
there  is,  however,  a  great  disadvantage  in  diminishing  the  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used,  as  under  such  circumstances  a  great  deal 
of  the  glycol  escapes  action.  The  density  of  the  monochlorhydrin  is 
1132  at  17°. 

Symmetrical  Propylene  Oxide,  0<^ptt'>CH2. — Solid  potash  in  fine 

powder  is  made  to  act  upon  the  monochlorhydrin  ;  on  gently  warm- 
ing the  mixture,  the  ad  ion  soon  starts  and  propylene  oxidedistils  over. 
The  distillate  is  afterwards  digested  with  dry  potassium  cai'bonate, 
and  rectified  in  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid, 
Ixjiling  at  about  50°  ;  it  possesses  a  penetrating  odour,  is  .•soluble  in 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  combines  energetically  with  bromine. 
Unfortunately,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  become  polymerised,  it  is 
difiicult  to  prepare  in  any  quantity. 

A  mixture  of  polyoxypropylenes  may  be  separated  by  adding  water 
to  the  residues  from  which  the  })ropylene  oxide  has  been  distilled  ;  an 
abundant  oily  deposit  takes  place,  which,  when  taken  up  and  separated 
by  ether,  gives,  on  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  boiling 
l)etwcen  IGO  and  170°,  but  scarcely  anything  af4^orwards,  even  up  to 
320°.  The  larger  portion  of  the  product  (which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  distilled)  gives  the  same  analytical  results  as  tlie  portion 
Iwiling  below  100°,  and  may  be  repi-csetited  by  the  formula  n{Vj\\r,0). 

The  compound  ethers  of  propyl  glycol  are  readily  obtainalile  by 
heating  the  dibromide  with  the  pota.ssinm  or  silver  salt  of  the  required 
acid,  in  presence  of  alcohol  or  ether.  In  this  manner  the  diacetate, 
divalerate,  and  dibenzoate  have  been  prepared.  The  diacetate  boils  at 
20'.>— 210^  and  has  a  speciKc  gravity  of  1-U7  at  VS'  ;  the  divalerate  at 
2t;9— 270  ,  density  Oi«H  at  12"  ;  the  dibenzoate,  which  is  a  beautiful 
crystulline  body,  melts  at  53°. 

Third  P\m.— Symmetrical  Pyrulartaric  ^cjJ,C00H.(CHj)3.C00H. 

VOL.  xxxvi.  I 
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One  molecule  of  the  symmetrical  dil)rom.ide  is  heated  "svitli  two  mole- 
cules of  potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in  alcoliol,  in  a  flask  with  inverted 
condenser  for  some  hours.  The  product  is  decanted  from  the  potas- 
sium bromide,  and  distilled  until  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  140 — 
150°.  To  the  residue,  which  consists  of  impure  dicyanide,  are  added, 
after  cooling,  2^  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  becomes 
heated,  and  sal-ammoniac  separates  ;  to  complete  the  reaction  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  heat  the  whole  under  pressure  at  100°  for  one  hour. 
The  solid  mass  is  heated  in  a  water-ba,th  to  get  rid  of  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol  to  remove  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  distilled,  with  addition  of  a 
known  weight  of  barium  hydrate,  to  avoid  etherifi cation  of  the  pyrotar- 
taric  acid.  The  barium  pyrotartrate  is  dissolved  in  water,  decolorized 
with  animal  charcoal,  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
pyrotartaric  acid  crystallised. 

Operating  on  200  grms.  of  c-dibromopropane  in  the  manner  above 
described.  106 — 107  grms.  of  pure  crystallised  acid  were  obtained, 
instead  of  the  theoretical  yield,  130  grms.  Its  melting  point  is 
9'65°  ;  on  further  heating  it  loses  a  little  water,  but  distils  without 
decomposition  at  299°  (corr.),  291°  (uncorr.)  ;  however  its  melting 
point  is  a  little  lojvered,  being  now  94 — 95'5°.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  one  part  of  the  acid  dissolving  in  1'2  parts 
of  water  at  14°. 

Pyrotartaric  Chloride. — C0C1(CH2)3.C0C1  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  2  molecules  of  PCI,  on  1  molecule  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  heavy 
liquid  having  an  irritating  odour ;  it  boils  at  216 — 218'^,  with  sen- 
sible decomposition.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  and  pyrotartaric  acids. 

Diethyl  Pyrotartrate. — This  compound  ether  may  be  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  On  distilling  the  product, 
that  portion  is  collected  which  comes  over  between  240  and  260 — 
265° ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  pyrotartaric  ether,  and  acid  which  has  not 
been  etherified ;  the  latter  is  removed  by  digestion  with  potassium 
carbonate,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  redistilled.  The  pure  ethyl  salt  is 
a  colourless  liquid  of  disagreeable  odour,  boiling  without  decomposition 
at  236-5—237°;  its  density  is  1-025  at  21°. 

Thirteen  salts  of  pyrotartaric  acid  have  been  prepai'ed  and  examined 
by  the  author  ;  the  neutral  and  acid  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonivim,  and  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  copper, 
and  silver.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail,  since  they 
present  no  characteristics  requiring  special  notice.  Their  comjoosition 
may  be  represented  by  the  formulas,  R.,'C6Hg04  and  R'TsHgOi. 

J.  W. 

Isopropylacetylene.  By  P.  Flawctzky  and  P  Kriloff  {Deut. 
Chem:  Ges.  Per.,  11,1939 — 1940).- — The  authors  supplement  their  pre- 
vious communications  {Per.  10,  1102  and  2240),  by  the  following. 
Isopropylacetylene  boils  at  28—29°  (751  m.m.),  its  sp.  gr.  at  0'' 
is  0-6854.  The  silver  compound,  C5H7Ag,  they  find  to  be  spe- 
cifically heavier  and  not  lighter  than  water,  as  stated  by  Eltekoff 
{Per.,  10,   707).       It  is  soluble  in    absolute  alcohol,  and  is  partially 
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procipitated  from  this  solution  by  ether:  tlie  remainder  crystallises 
in  small  prisms  on  evaporation  of  the  ether-alcoholic  solution.  By 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  isopropylacetylene,  in  addition  to 
nu'thylisopropyl  ketone  (Bcr.,  10,  22 1"),  otlier  products  are  formed, 
boiling  between  lOUO  and  3200°,  which  aj)pear  to  result  from  the 
condensation  of  the  ketone.  C.  F.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Brain  Cholesterin.  By  W.  WALiTZKY(/)e?/^.  Chem. 
Ue.<.  Jlcr.,  11,  \V:i7 — I'Job). — By  litating  together  aniline  and  choles- 
terin chloride  in  sealed  tubesat  180'',cholesterilaniline,  C25H4,.(C6H5)NH 
is  formed.  This  base  crystallises  from  its  solution  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide in  large  rectangular  plates  (m.p.  18  ) ;  it  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  the  mineral  acids.  The  corresponding  toluidine  compound 
may  be  similarly  prepared.  It  is  precipitated  in  small  plates  from  its 
ethereal  solution  on  addingalcohol ;  it  crystallises  on  evaporation  in  large 
]dates  (m.]>.  172^).  Of  its  salts,  the  nitrate  is  the  most  stable;  the 
hydrochloride  and  sulpliate  are  resolved  by  boiling  water  or  alcohol 
into  acid  and  base.  Xaphthylamine  yields  a  similar  compound, 
melting  at  202°.  All  the  above  bases  are  precipitated  by  mineral 
acids  from  tlieir  ethereal  solutions.  C.  F.   C. 

Some  Neutral  Oxidation-products  of  Cholesterin.  By  P; 
Latscuixokf  (Jkul.  Chihi.  G'^s.  ]Jcr.,  11,  1941 — rj4o). — In  addition 
to  the  cholesterin  acids  previously  described,  the  author  finds 
tliat  certain  neutral  bodies  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
acetic  solution  of  cholesterin  by  potas.sium  permanganate.  They  are 
resinous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  uncrystalli.sable ;  a  portion  is  preci- 
pitated by  alcoholic  lead  acetate,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  isolate 
tlie  individual  compounds  ;  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  yielded  a 
body  having  approximately  the  composition  of  trioxycholesterin,  and 
appeared  also  to  hold  in  solution  certain  compound  cholesterin  ethers, 
i.e.,  bodies  which  after  boiling  with  alcoholic  })Otash  were  largely  dis- 
solved by  aqueous  alkalis.  !More  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  cholesterin  acetate  and  pota.ssium  permanganate.  From  the  mixed 
j)roduct  of  this  oxidation,  ether  dis.solved  a  quantity  of  the  diacetin  of 
trioxycholesterin,  CaHjeOs,  the  formation  of  which  is  explained  by  the 
equations:  CJIuCC.HaO,)  +  O,  =  CijHi.O.CCHA)  and  C^H^O^ 
(C.HaO.)  -I-  C,U,0,  =  C.«H,„0.(C,H30,)2  +  H^O.  This  body  is 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  alcohol,  and  other  menstrua ;  it  melts  at  77°, 
and  solidifies  to  a  yellowish  mass  resembling  colophony.  Its  composi- 
tion was  determined  by  combustion  and  by  the  quantitative  investiga- 
tion of  its  saponification.  The  trioxycholesterin  which  it  yields  on 
saponification,  is  a  yellowish  powder  solubh;  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
alcohol ;  it  is  not  precipitati-d  by  had  acetate  from  its  solution  in 
the  latter.     It  forms  an  emulsion  with  ammonia. 

•  From  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  cholesterin  by  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  glacial  Jicetic  acid,  the  author  has  isolated  a  body  crystallising  in 
pearly,  yellowish-green  plates,  soluble  with 'difficulty  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  easily  deconip<jsed  by  aqueous  alkalis, 
yielding  trioxycholesterin  and  a  nitrite.  It  aijjjcars  to  be  the  nitrous 
ether  of  trioxvcholesterin,'and  to  be  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 
CjiU,,0,  +  3N0,H  =  C^Hj^NjOe  +  3H,0.  C.  F.  C. 

■     I  2 
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Presence  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  in  Coal  Tar.  By  O.W m  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1878,  416). — Crude  benzole  from  coal  tar  contains  about  two 
parts  of  ethyl  alcohol  per  million  ;  a  fact  which  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  probably  on  account'  of  the  very  small  quantity  present. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Preparation  of  Dipropylallylcarbinol,  By  A.  and  P.  Saytzeff 
(JDetd.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 1939).- — The  authors  have  prepared  this  new 
alcohol  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  allyl  iodide  and  butyrone. 
It  boils  at  192°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  0°  is  0-8602 ;  at  24°,  0-8427 
(referred  to  water  at  0°)  :  its  expansion  co-efl&cient  is  0"00086.  The 
acetate  boils  at  210°  ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  0-8903,  at  21°  =  0-8733  (referred 
to  water  at  0°)  ;  its  expansion  co-efficient  0-00092.  With  bromine,  it 
forms  an  addition-product  containing  2  at.  bromine.  On  oxidation  with 
chromic  mixture,  it  yields  butyrone,  propionic  acid,  and  butyric  acid. 

c.  p.  c. 

Dehydration  of  Propylene  Glycol.  By  P.  Plavvitzkt  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 1040 — 1941). — The  author  has  previously  observed 
(Ber.  11,  1256)  that  the  dehydration  of  propylene  glycol  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  zinc  chloride,  yields  only  propaldehyde  and,  probably, 
condensation-products  of  the  same  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Eltekoff,  by 
heating  this  glycol  with  water  at  180 — 190°,  obtains  acetone  in  addi- 
tion (Ber.,  11,  990),  whilst  Linnemann  (Annalen,  192,  61)  finds  that 
propaldehyde  is  the  sole  product  of  this  reaction.  The  author 
believes  EltekoflP  to  be  in  error  on  this  point.  He  also  denies  the 
latter's  interpretation  of  the  action  of  water  upon  propylene  bromide  in 
presence  of  lead  oxide,  on  the  ground  that,  since  propaldehyde  and 
acetone  are  products  of  the  reaction,  there  must  result,  in  addition  to 
the  formation  and  dehydration  of  propylene  glycols,  a  separation  of 
hydrobromic  acid  from  a  portion  of  the  propylene  bromide,  which  is 
thei'eby  converted  into  monobromopropylene,  and  it  is  this  body  that 
reacts  with  water,  according  to  an  observation  of  Linnemann's  (Anna- 
len, 161,  16),  to  form  acetone.  C.  P.   C. 

Specific  Rotatory  Po-wer  of  Cane  Sugar.  By  B.  Tollens 
(Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1800— 1810).— The  results,  which  the 
author  recorded  in  his  previous  paper  (Ber.,  10,  1403J,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Schmitz  (ibid.,  10, 1414),  but  since  they 
differ  from  those  obtained  by  Girard  and  de  Luynes  (Conqjt.  rend.,  80, 
1355),  and  by  Calderon  (ibid.,  83,  393),  he  has  repeated  his  experi- 
ments and  has  verified  the  correctness  of  his  former  conclusions. 

The  mean  of  the  present  experiments,  made  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sugar  and  a  Wild's  polaristrobometer,  gives,  as  the  value  of 
a  10  D  (rotatory  power  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution),  66-475°  ;  the 
former  experiments  gave  66-649°,  whilst  Schmitz  obtained  65-527°. 
The  mean  of  the  author's  numbers  is  65-550°,  when  the  sp.  gr.  is 
referred  to  water  at  4°,  or  66-473°  referred  to  water  at  17-5°.  In 
tables  of  sugar  polarisation,  the  rotatory  power  is  taken  as  64-417°  : 
hence  the  normal  weight,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  sugar  in  100  c.c. 
of  the  solution,  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  number  in  the 
tables.  W.  C.  W. 
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Lactoglucose  and  Galactose.  By  G.  Foudlakowsky  (Bull.  Sue. 
Chilli,  l'2],  30,  too). — The  author  has  obtained  lactoglucose  and  galac- 
tose by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cane  sugar  (Chem.  Soc.  J.,  1877, 
2,  807).  The  former  melts  at  70—71°,  but  after  drying  at  100°,  it  melts 
at  l:J2— 135°,  the  latter  melts  at  118—120°,  but  after  heating  to  100°, 
it  melts  at  142 — 14-1<°.  They  both  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Galactose 
when  treated  with  a  solution  of  baryta  in  methyl  alcohol  yields  the 
compound  [(C6H,i06)jBaj2BaO.  Both  glucoses  yield  pentacetyl  com- 
pounds, C6H7(CjH30)806.  That  from  galactose  melts  at  02—66°,  and 
that  from  lactoglucose  between  47  and  51°.  They  also  yield  com- 
pounds with  .sodium  chloride.  When  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  lacto- 
glucose yields  gluconic,  saccharic,  and  tartaric  acids,  whilst  galactose 
yields  mucic  acid.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Occurrence  of  Purfuraldehyde  in  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.    By  V. 

^Ikykk  (J'liit.  Cliviii.  tiis.  Jlcr.,  11,  li-l"!)). — A  preparation  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  {\}\^ — lUO  p.c)  which  had  been  observed  by  the  author  to  give  a  deep 
red  coloration  with  aniline  (Ber.,  11,  697),  lie  finds  to  contain  furfur- 
aldehyde.  The  quantity  was  estimated  by  a  colorimetric  test,  based 
upon  this  property,  and  found  to  be  0"108  gram  fnrfurol  in  1.000  c.c. 

C.  F.  C. 
Decomposition  of  Ethylsulphates  by  Gaseous  Hydrochloric 
Acid.  By  H.  K6IILER  (Ikut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  11»29— 19o2;.  -The 
equation  of  decomposition  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  by  hydrochloric 
acid  KCHjSOi  +  HCl  =  KHSOi  -I-  C2H5CI  is  realisetl  quantita- 
tively, at  145°;  probably  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  65 — 85".  The  barium 
salt  is  completely  decomposed  at  65—80°,  according  to  the  equation 
BaCCHjSO,).  +  2IiCl  =  BaSO,  +  H.SOi  +  2C,H5C1.      C.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Sulphate  on  Barium  Ethylsulphate. 
Hy  H.  KoMLEH  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Bn:,  11,  1926— 1028).— The  author 
tinds  that  the  a  priori  equation  of  the  reaction  of  these  bodies  in  pre- 
>ence  of  barium  oxide,  Ba(CoHjS04)2  +  2NH1SO4  +  2BaO  = 
2NH2.CJH5  -I-  3BaS0i  -I-  2H.jO,  is  only  very  imperfectly  realised.  Thus 
from  200  grams  of  barium  ethylsulphate  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
with  these  reagents,  in  quantity  determined  by  the  above  ccjuation, 
oidy  2  grams  of  ethylamine  hydrochloride  were  obtained.  The  greater 
jtart  appears  to  suffer  decomposition  according  to  the  equation, 
Ba(CMIiS0,)2  =  BaSOi  -|-  (C2H»)2S04. 

The  formation  of  carbamines  was  also  observed,  indicating  more 
radical  decompositions.  C.  F.   C. 

Bromo-derivatives  of  Ethyl  Acetate.  By  F.  Kessel  {Devi. 
Chem.  Ges.  Bxr.,  11,  1916^ — 1926). — -The  author  has  investigated  the 
decomposition  of  dibrominated  ethyl  acetate  (obtained  by  the  action  of 
liromine  upon  ethylidene  chloracetate,  CH3.C00(C1ICI.CH3),  by 
alcohol.  The  products  of.  the  reaction  are  monobrominated  ethyl  ace- 
tut*?,  crotonaldehyde,  acetyl,  ethyl  bromide  and  hydrobromic  acid  ;  their 
formation  is  explained  by  the  equation: — 

(1.)  CHjBr.COOCCHBr.CH,;  +  C2H5.OH  =  CH.Br.COOCHj  + 

Cil3.CHBr(0H;. 

(2.)  CH3.CHBr(0H)  =  HBr  -f  CH3.OH. 
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The  acetyl  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  aldehyde  thns  formed  upon 
alcohol ;  crotonaldehyde  from  the  dehydrating  action  of  hydi'obromic 
acid ;  ethyl  bromide  from  the  action  of  this  acid  upon  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  CHoBr.COOCjHs  (1)  proving  the  presence  of  the 
CHBr.CO  gronp,  and  the  second  bromine  atom  replacing  the  chlorine 
atom  in  the  chloracetate  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  constitution  of 
the  dibrominated  ethyl  acetate  is  that  represented  by  the  formula : 
CHjBr.COOCCHBr.CHs)  {Ber.,  10,  1994).  By  the  further  action  of 
bromine  upon  the  same,  the  tri-  and  tetra-hvovainaiedi  ethereal  salts 
are  obtained.  They  are  oily  fuming  liquids,  which  are  decomposed 
on  boiling.  Treated  with  water  or  alcohol,  they  yield  aldehyde  deri- 
\atives,  and  hence  still  retain  the  COH  group. 

The  tetrabromide  may  be  further  brominated  by  heating  it  at  170° 
with  the  requisite  weight  of  bi'omine.  The  pentabromide  thus  ob- 
tained differs  essentially  in  its  properties  and  reactions  from  the  pre- 
ceding compounds.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the 
air  and  boils  at  175 — 177°.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  but  no  aldehyde 
derivatives  are  thereby  formed,  but  mono-  and  di-bromacetic  acids  ;  the 
reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  :  GJS.iBv^Oi  +  20112  = 
C2H3Br02  +  CsH^BroOs  +  2HBr. 

It  is  similarly  decomposed  by  alcohol,  with  formation  of  ethyl  mono- 
brom-  and  dibrom-acetates  thus  :  CiHaBraOa  +  2C3H5OH  =  CiHoBr^O^ 
+  C4H,Br02  +  2HBr. 

From  the  formation  of  ethyl  dibromethylacetate  the  presence  of  a 
—  CHBr^-gToup  in  the  pentabromide  may  be  inferred;  a  third  bro- 
miiie  atom  replaces  the  chlorine  atom  of  the  original  chloracetate, 
CH3.COO(CHCl.CH3),  from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  the  absence  of  alde- 
hyde derivatives  from  the  product  of  its  decomposition  by  water  sug- 
gests a— 0  — CziBro  gi'oup.  Of  the  two  possible  formulae  embodying 
these  inductions,  the  following  is  assigned  to  the  pentabromide, 
CHBra.CBra.O.CO.CHaBr,  as  the  more  probable  by  reason  of  the  fait 
that  by  the  further  action  of  bromine  at  a  high  temperature,  only  one 
hydrogen  atom  is  replaced.  The  hexbromide  thus  obtained  boils, 
almost  undecomposed,  at  195 — 198°  ;  it  closely  resembles  the  penta- 
bi'omide.     The  author's  view  of  the  constitution  of  this  series  of  bro- 

(;3  :  4)Br2HC  CH2Br(2) 

mides  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  |  |  j    in 

(1  :  5)Br,C— O— CO 
which  the  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  dis- 
placed. C  F.  C. 

Thioglycollic  and  Thiodiglycollic  Ethers.  By  C.  Botttngee 
(JJeut.  Chem..  Gcs.  Ber.,  11,  1897 — ^1900). — The  author  continues  (from 
10,  1243)  his  investigation  of  the  action  of  hydx"ogen  sulphide  in 
presence  of  argentic  oxide  upon  glyoxylic  acid.  The  product  is 
treated  so  as  to  obtain  the  resulting  acids  in  the  form  of  ethers.  In 
this  way  thioglycollic  and  thiodigl^'coliic  acids  have  been  isolated  and 
identitied.  C.  F.  0. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Ethyl  Oxalate.  By 
V.  V.  RiCHTER  {Chem.  Cent'-.,  1878, 44t)). — Equal  numbers  of  molecules 
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of  the  pentacliloriile  and  etliyl  oxalate  react  energetically  when  hcattd, 
with  production  of  ethyloxalic  chloride,  viz.,  CaOiCl.OC.H5.  This  body 
boils  at  lol"",  not  at  l-iu°,  as  stated  by  Heniy.  The  further  action  of 
phosphorus  peutachloride  on  this  chloride  gave  a  product  which,  on 
treatment  with  water,  yielded  ethyl  trichloracetate,  CCli-COOC^Hs : 
whether  oxalyl  chkjride,  CaO-Cla,  is  simultaneously  produced  is  not 
yet  determined. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  pentabroniide  on  et])yl  oxalate  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  chloride,  the  product  being  ethyl-oxalic  bromide, 
C.O.Hr.OC.Hs:   it  boils  at  about  150".  M.  M.   P.  M. 

Hydroxylatioii  by  Direct  Oxidation.  By  R.  Mever  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ge,-^.  Ji'-r.,  11,  17>^7 — 17l*U). — When  an  alkaline  solution  of  cumic  or 
of  isobntyric  acid  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxy!,  oxypropylbenzoic  or  oxyisobatyric 
acid  being  formed.  This  conversion  of  hydrogen  into  hydroxyl  by 
oxidation  appears  to  take  place  only  when  the  formation  of  hydroxyl 
gives  rise  to  a  tertiary  compound.  W.  C.   W. 

Isobutylformic  Acid  (Inactive  Valeric  Acid).  By  E.  Schmidt 
anil  11.  6\cniLKi,ES  (Liehii/s  Anualc'H,  19!^  >i7 — 114 j. — The  potassium 
salt  of  this  acid  was  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  a  slight  moditica- 
tion  of  Erlenmeyer  and  Hell's  nxethod  {AinuiUn,  160,  2t3 1),  in  which 
the  isobutyl  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash.  The  free  acid 
boils  at  170"  (uncor.)  under  a  pressure  of  7o48  mm.  Sp.  gr.  0"93U87 
at  17-i.  It  is  optically  inactive.  Its  salts  are  partially  converted 
into  basic  compounds  on  keeping:  their  aqueous  solutions  have  a 
slightly  acid  reaction.  The  .salts  of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earths  are 
easily  .soluble  in  water,  but  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  difficultly 
.soluble.  The  latter  are  peculiar  in  that  they  are  generally  more  solu- 
ble in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  calcium  salt  (CiH90..).iCa  -|-  SH^O,  is  more  soluble  than  tliat  of 
ordinary  valeric  acid,  and  is  not  so  prone  to  form  basic  salts. 

The  nianijanej^e  salt,  (CiH»02)2Mn  +  •2H4O,  the  zinc  salt,  (C5H902)2Zn 
-I-  '2H.0,  and  the  cojjjier  salt,  (CjHoOjjaCu,  are  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water. 

Quinine  isohutijl fur  mate,  C2oH24N202.C4Hio02,  closely  resembles  the 
ordinary  valerate. 

Mithijl  isiihufijlforniate,  CjH.jO2.CH3,  is  a.cbloarless  lifpiid  with  a 
pleasant  fruity  odour  (b.  p.  117°  at  703"8  mm.).  Sp.  gr.  at  17''  = 
0-88.>kJ.'>. 

I»itiutijljonnnmiilf,  CilljO.NH;,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  methyl 
salt  with  a  mixture  of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  ammiMiia-  for  .J  hours  at 
120"  in  .sealed  tubes,  and  evaporating  the  product  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystullises  in  silky  plates  \n\.  p.  \'.Vj°),  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  can  be  sublimed. 

hnhuti/ljormuuilidt;  CiH^O.NlIfCr.H.O.  '•'^  obtaineii  by  boiling  equal 
molecular  weights  of  the  acid  ami  aniline  together  for  two  days.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It 
sublimes  on  heating,  and  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam  (m.  p.  lU'.'"). 
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Bromisohiotylformic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  when  isobntylformic  acid 
is  heated  with  bromine  at  140°,  but  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state. 

Amido-isohutylformic  Acid  (Isopropylglycocoll),  NII2.C4H8.COOH. — 
To  prepare  this  compound,  bromisobutylformic  acid  was  heated  with 
4  vols,  of  concentrated  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes  for  6  hours  at  130"  : 
after  removal  of  the  ammonia  by  evaporation,  the  residue  was  digested 
with  lead  hydroxide  until  it  ceased  to  smell  of  ammonia,  the  precipi- 
tated lead  bromide  was  filtered  off,  and  the  lead  in  solution  removed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  filtrate,  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric 
acid,  solidified  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  was  purified  by 
washing  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallisation 
from  alcohol. 

Amidu-isobutylformic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  heated,  it  volatilises  without  melting.  In  these  properties,  it 
agrees  entirely  with  Clark  and  Fittig's  amido-valeric  acid  (Annalen, 
139,  200). 

Oxyisohutylformic  acid,  C4H8(OH).COOH,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
bromisobutylformic  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated  potash 
for  a  short  time.  After  separating  the  potassium  bromide  and  acidi- 
fying with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  oil  separates,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  isobntylformic  acid ;  this  is  removed,  and  the 
oxyisohutylformic  acid  extracted  from  the  acid  liquid  by  agitation 
with  ether;  on  distilling  oS'  the  latter,  a  yellow  syrup  remains,  from 
which  colourless  crystals  separate  after  some  time.  The  acid  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether.  Oxyisohutylformic  acid  (m.  p. 
82°)  and  its  salts  do  not  differ  in  any  of  their  properties  from  those 
of  the  oxy-acid  and  salts  obtained  by  Clark  and  Fittig  (Joe.  cit.)  from 
ordinary  valeric  acid. 

Ethyl  oxyisobutylforviate,  CsHgOs.CoHs,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  the  silver  salt.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  pleasant 
odour,  and  is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  but  little  soluble.  It 
boils  at  175°  with  slight  decomposition.  Treated  with  phosphorus 
trichloride,  it  does  not  give,  as  was  expected,  an  acid  identical  or 
isomeric  with  angelic  acid,  but  amorphous  phosphides  and  a  highly 
chlorinated  oil. 

Valerolactide,  CsHgOi,  is  obtained  when  oxyisohutylformic  acid  is 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°  for  6  hours,  thus  : — CaHuOs  =  CsHsOj 
-f-  HoO.  It  crystallises  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  loG°  ;  b.  p.  220 — ■ 
240°),  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  hot  water  melt  to  a 
colourless  oil.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  may  be 
sublimed  in  silky  needles.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions. T.  C. 

Isoheptylic  Acid  from  /3-Hexyl  Iodide.  By  O.  Hecht  and  J. 
MuNiER  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1 781— 1782).— The  nitril  formed  by 
the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  hexyl  iodide  from  mannite  yields  an 
isoheptylic  acid  (b.  p.  211 — 213°),  which  is  oxidised  by  a  mixture  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  carbonic,  acetic,  and 
butyric  acids. 
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Hence  the  authors  consider  that  isolieptylic  acid  lias  the  constitu- 
tion CH3.CH(C00H).(CH..V,.CH„  and  that  /i-hcsyl  iodide  maybe 
represented  by  the  formula  CH3.CHI.(CH,)3.CH3.  W.   C.  W. 

Dehydromucic  Acid.  By  R.  Hkinzelmanx  {Liehufs  Annalen, 
193,  18i — r.'i). — This  acid  is  best  obtained  by  heating  mucic  acid 
with  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  about  two 
days ;  it  may  be  purified  by  means  of  the  barium  salt.  The  following 
equation  represents  its  formation  from  mucic  acid :  CeHjoOg  =  C0H1O5 
•f  ;3H..O.  The  acid  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  but  more  easily  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  long  silky  colourless 
needles.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  almost  in- 
soluble  in  ether.  On  careful  heating  it  sublimes  without  molting,  but 
decomposes  when  quickly  heated. 

The  bariian  salt,  C„H;.05Ba  -f-  2JH2O,  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  dithcultly  soluble  in  cold.  It  crystallises  in  needles;  it 
loses  2  mols.  of  water  at  130^,  and  the  remainder  at  180^. 

The  cnlcinm  salt,  CeH.OsCa  +  3H.,(),  resembles  the  barium  salt. 

The  silver  salt,  CaHaOjAgo,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  but  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  blackens  in  boiling  water. 

Et/n/l  di'lii/dnmiiicate,  CgHv.05(C:H5).,  crystallises  in  colourless 
rhombic  pri.sms  (m.  p.  47°),  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  easily  in  hot.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  tendency  to 
form  supersatuiated  solutions. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  an  acetyl-compound  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  the  ethyl  salt  was  unsuccessful;  showing  that  dehydro- 
mucic acid  does  not  contain  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl-gronp,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  not  a  triatomic  acid. 

Dehydromucic  acid  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  under 
pressure  sjjlits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyromucic  acid, 
thus  :    CeHiO,  =  CiH.Oa  +  COj. 

This  shows  that  dehydromucic  acid  stands  to  pyromucic  acid  in  the 
same  relation  as  malonic  acid  to  acetic  acid,  and  succinic  acid  to  pro- 
pionic acid,  &c. 

Dehydromucic  acid  easily  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  two  isomeric 
crystalline  acids  of  the  composition  CoHoUj,  the  examination  of  which 
is  not  yet  complete.  T.   C. 

Trimethylcarbamine.  By  W.  Rudneff  (Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  11».'58 — H».'3'.>. ) — It  is  only  monobasic  acids  which  yield  stable  salts 
with  this  carbamino;  normal  salts  of  bibasic  acids  are  decomposed  on 
evaporating  their  aqueous  solution,  thus  the  normal  sul})hate  is  partly 
resolved  inty  the  hydrogen  sulphate. 

It  unites  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  tertiary  butyl  iodide  to 
form  the  compound  (dHoldlN.lII,  which  on  distillation  with  potash 
.solution  yields  inmio-  not  (//-butylamine,  thus:  (CtHf,)iilN.iH  + 
KOII  =  C.Hfl.NH,  +  KI  -f-  CiH^  +  H,0.  The  author  is  engaged  in 
further  investigation  of  this  and  of  dimcthylethylcarbainine ;  the 
latter  being  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  dimethyl- 
ethyl-acetic  acid.  C.   F.   C. 
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Acetylene  Carbamides.  By  C.  Bottinger  (Dent.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Bei:,  11,  178i— 1787).— In  a  previous  paper  (Ber.,  10,  1923)  the 
author  described  the  formation  of  a  white  and  a  yellow  compound, 
both  having  the  composition  CiHeN^Oo,  which  were  obtained  by  the 
action  of  glyoxal  on  carbamide,  in  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  He 
now  fiuds  that  the  two  bodies  are  not  isomeric,  but  that  the  difference 
in  their  properties  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
an  unknown  substance  in  the  yellow  acetylene  carbamide. 

w.  c.  w. 

Uric  Acid  Formula.  By  R.  Fittig  (Veid.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1792 — 17!.'3). — A  purely  personal  discussion  between  the  author  and 
WiUgerodt.  W.  C.  W. 

Paradipropylbenzene  and  its  Derivatives.  By  H.  Kokner 
(Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1863— 1867).— The  author  obtained  this 
hydrocarbon  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  paradibromo- 
benzene  and  propyl  bromide.  It  is  a  colourless,  highly  refracting, 
aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  220 — 222°. 

Paradipropijlhenzene-sidphonic  acid,  C6H3(C3H7).3.HSO;i,  crystallises 
in  colourless  hygroscopic  needles  which  melt  at  62.°  The  lead  salt 
crystallises  with  1  mol.  H3O  in  radiating  tufts  of  silvery  needles  ;  the 
barium  salt  with  ^  mol.  of  HoO  in  slender  needles  ;  the  calcium  salt 
with  y  mols.  H2O  in  large  colourless  rhombic  prisms. 

Diiiitro]3aradi2:iropijlbeiizene,  C6H2(CaH7)..(N03)o  (m.  p.  65°),  is  ob- 
tained by  introducing  the  hydrocarbon  slowly  into  cold  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  large  colourless  plates.  With  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  a  nitro-derivative  is  obtained  which  crys- 
tallises in  needles. 

Fropylbevznic  acid,  C6H4(C3H-)COOH  (ra.p.  54"),  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  with  dilate  nitric  acid  (1  in  4  by  vol.).  It 
crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  small  monoclinic  pi'isms, 
which  melt  at  140°,  and  sublime  in  the  form  of  long  needles.  The 
barium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mols.  H.jO  in  large  white  plates ;  the 
calcium  salt  with  3  mols.  H-.O  in  slender  white  needles. 

C.  F.  C. 

Bromination  of  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  in  Presence  of 
Aluminium  Bromide.  By  Gr.  Gustavson  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  30, 
435). — By  ti'eating  a  solutiouof  aluminium  bromide  iu  benzene  ortoluene 
with  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  with  sulphuric  acid, 
liquids  are  obtained,  having  the  formula3  Al2Br6.6C6H6  and  Al2Br6.6C7H8. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  former  at  0°  is  1'49,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  0° 
1'37.  Bromine  acts  very  energetically  on  these  bodies,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  toluene  compound,  pentabromotoluene,  C6Br5.CH3,  was  obtained. 
The  author  considers  that  the  part  played  by  the  hydrobromic  acid  in 
the  formation  of  these  bodies  is  similar  to  that  played  by  mineral  acids 
in  the  etherification  of  the  alcohols  and  organic  acids.  The  absorption 
of  tlie  hydrobi'omic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  heat, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  new  bodies  with  absorption 
of  energy.  Thus  the  substitution  of  bromine  for  hydrogen  in  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  compounds 
analogous   to   AljBr.6C6H6  and  Al2Br6.6C7H8.     The  author    considers 
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these  bodies  exist  and  take  part  in  all  the  reactions  taking  place  in 
the  presence  of  aluminium  bromide  described  by  Friedel  and  Crafts, 
and  that  their  existence  should  form  the  starting  point  of  this 
explanation,  and  not  CeHjAljBrs,  which  has  only  a  hypothetical 
existence.  L.  '[\  O'S. 

Chloranilines.  By  F.  Beh.steix  and  A.  KuRnAXOw  (Dent.  CJiem. 
(7..s\  y;.  -.,  11,  l^r.d — 1SG3). — 1.  The  authors  have  completed  the  series 
of  dichloranilines  by  the  preparation  of  the  three  hitherto  unknown 
isomeiides. 

Ort/iO'Iirhloranilines,  [NHotCliCl  =  1:3:4]  from  the  correspond- 
ing nitrodichlorobeuzene  (m.  p.  43°),  and  also  by  chlorinating  meta- 
chloraniliue.  By  replacing  the  NH3  by  chlorine,  ordinary  unsym- 
metrical  trichlorobenzeue  is  obtained.  The  acetanilide  melts  at 
I2O0'. 

[XHj  :  CI :  CI  =  1:2:3]  from  the  corresponding  nitrodichloroben- 
zene.  By  substituting  chlorine  for  the  NIL  group  [1:2:3]  tri- 
chlorobenzene  is  formed. 

Mct'idicJiIoraiiiline  [NHi:Cl:Cl  =  1:2:6]  also  from  the  correspond- 
ing nitrodichlorobcnzene  (m.  p.  71°J. 

The  physical  constants  of  the  several  isomerides  and  their  acetyl 
derivatives  are  tabulated  below. 


Acet}  1  JeriTatire. 

Nil,. 

01. 

01. 

Melting-point. 

Eoiling-point. 

Melling-poiut. 

Para.. 

2 

0 

50° 

251° 

132° 

Ortho. 

{i 

3 
0 

4 
3 

71-5° 

23-5° 

272°- 

252° 

120-5° 
56- 5 

[  1 

0 

4 

63° 

245° 

143° 

Meta  . 

^1 

3 

0 

o0-5° 

260° 

186-5°     • 

u 

2 

6 

3D° 

— 

175° 

By  chlorinating  para-  or  ortho-chloraniline,  ordinary  metachlor- 
aniline  is  oljtaiiied.  Metachloraniline  yields  para-  and  (1:3:  4) 
ortho-dichloraniline. 

2.  Tnchloran{t;nr.s.— The  isomeride  [NH,  :  CI :  C  :  CI  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  6] 
is  prepared  by  chlorinating  dichloraniline  in  acetic  acid  solution.  It 
crystallises  in  long  needles  (m.  p.  77-5',  b.  p.  26-^^).  The  acetyl 
derivative  melts  at  204°. 

[NHj :  CI :  CI :  CI  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  5]  (n-  p.  05—06°)  is  prepared  by  chlorina- 
ting parudichhiricetanilide.  By  :  -placing  the  NH..  group  by  chlorine, 
ordinary  symmetrical  tetmchloiobenzene  is  obtained.  The  acetyl 
derivative  melts  at  184— 185^ 

[NH2 :  CI  :  CI :  ('1  =  1:2:3:4]  is  formed,  together  with  the  prece- 
ding isomeride,  by  chlorinating  metachloraniline  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
The  relative  insolubility  of  tlie  acetyl  derivative  of  the  latter  in  tlilute 
acetic  acid  (50  per  cent  )  afford  an  ea.sy  means  of  separation  of  the 
isomerides.  It  crystalli.ses  in  needles,  ra.  p.  67-5°,  b.  p.  292°.  By  sul)- 
stituting  CI  for  NU,,  [1:2:3:4]  tetrachlorobenzene  is  formed.  The 
acvt\  1  derivative  melts  at  121°. 

3.'  r>trarhloran{li7U's.—The  isomeride  [NH, :  CI,  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  6] 
is  obtained  by  chlorinating  metachloraniline.   It  crystallises  in  needles. 
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m.  p.  88°.  By  treatment  with  etlijl  nitrite,  it  yields  the  unsymmetrical 
tetrachlorobenzene  (m.  p.  50 — 51°).  The  acetyl  derivative  melts  at 
173 — 174°,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  warming  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

[NHo  :  Ch  =  1:2:3:4:5]  is  prepared  from  the  corresponding 
nitrotetraclilorohenzene.     The  crystals  melt  at  118°. 

[NHo  :  Cli  =  1  :  2  :  3 :  5  :  6]  (m.  p.  90°)  is  also  prepared  from  the 
corresponding  nitrotetrachlorobenzene.  C.  F.  C. 

Formation  of  Chlorophenylene-diamine.  By  F.  Beilstein  and 
A.  KuRBATOFF  {DpaiL  Chevi.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1939).— The  product  of 
the  reducing  action  of  stannous  chloride  on  C6H3C1(N02)2  (m.  p.  50°) 
the  authors  find  to  be  chlorophenylene-diamine  (m.  p.  86°),  and  not 
C6H3C](NOo).NH:,  as  stated  by  Jungfleisch.  C.  F.  C. 

Malachite-green.  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1878,  587.) — This  aniline  colour 
is  said  to  possess  many  advantages  over  methyl-green.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  dimethylaniline,  NC6H5(CH3)2,  on  trichlorotoluene, 
CeHj.CCla,  in  presence  of  metallic  chlorides.  It  is  miich  cheaper  than 
methyl-green,  and  is  less  affected  by  soap  and  by  acids. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Vanillo-diacetonamine.  By  W.  Heintz  (Liehigs  Annalen,  194, 
53 — 67). — Acetaldehyde  and  benzaldehyde  convert  the  hydrogen 
diacetonamine  oxalate,  on  continuous  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution, 
into  the  normal  oxalate  aldehyde-compounds  of  diacetonamine,  which 
dissolve  with  great  difficulty  in  the  boiling  solution,  and  separate 
out.  The  attempt  to  extend  this  reaction  further  with  other  aldehydes 
was  made.  It  was  also  hoped  especially  to  get  bases  still  richer  in 
oxygen,  by  employing  more  highly  oxidised  bodies.  This  expectation 
was  not  realised  as  far  as  salicylic  aldehyde  is  concerned,  although  in- 
dications were  obtained  that  a  basic  substance  is  produced  in  small 
quantity  :  with  vanillin,  however,  the  action  is  the  same  as  with  di- 
benzaldehyde. 

Equal  parts  of  vanillin  and  acid  diacetonamine  oxalate  wei'e  boiled 
with  ten  parts  of  alcohol  for  several  hours  with  a  reversed  con- 
denser. In  this  manner  a  fine  white  powder  separates  out,  consisting 
of  the  normal  oxalate  of  the  new  base,  which  is  named  vanillo- 
diacetonamine.  The  separated  solution  can  be  used  for  preparing 
fresh  quantities  of  salt,  but  the  unaltered  vanillin  must  be  removed  by 
distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  shaking  up  with  ether.  In  the  ether 
solution  some  vanillo-diacetonamine  dissolves,  doubtless  in  combina- 
tion with  ethyl-oxalic  acid,  Avhilst  the  aqueous  solution  separated  by 
means  of  the  tap-funnel  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  the  base. 
From  the  ether  solution  it  may  be  separated  by  continuously  boiling 
the  residue  (after  distilling  off  the  ether)  with  water,  and  addition 
of  some  oxalic  acid.  By  shaking  with  ether,  the  vanillin  and  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  red  substance  are  separated.  The  aqueous 
solution  exactly  neutralised  with  lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated, 
deposits  the  vanillo-diacetonamine,  together  with  a  yellowish-red  sub- 
stance. The  latter  is  mostly  removable  by  boiling  alcohol.  The 
above-mentioned  aqueous  solution,  still  containing  considerable  quanti- 
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tics  of  the  base,  is  diluted  wi+h  Mater  and  boiled  with  oxalic  acid 
f.>r  some  time,  and  then  tiltered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated,  previously 
almost  neutralised  witli  lime,  and  tiltered.  The  residue  extracted  with 
alcohol  gives  a  red  solution  and  a  Avhite  crystalline  substance — almost 
pure  vauillo-diacetonamine  oxalate.  The  latter  is  purified  from 
admixed  ammonium  oxalate  by  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  ammonium  oxalate  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than 
the  vanillo-diacetonamine  salt.  By  quickly  drawing  off  the  hot  solu- 
tion and  repetition  of  this  operation  the  salt  remains  quite  pure. 

Vanillo-diacetonamine  Oxalate. — The  salt  whose  preparation  has  been 
just  described  is  the  normal  one,  and  it  is  not  soluble  either  in  alcohol 
or  in  ether  ;  it  is  also  only  slightl}'  soluble  in  water.  If  the  salt  be  boiled 
with  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient  for  solution,  and  for  a  long  time,  this 
solution  becomes  intensely  yellow.  The  salt  melts  with  ])artial  de-. 
composition  and  browning,  and  evolution  of  gas  bubbles.  Heated  in 
tubes  it  yields  a  yellow  tarry  mass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance 
in  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals  sublimes.  The  attempt  to  prepare 
an  acid  vanillo-diacetonamine  oxalate  was  a  failure. 

Vanillo-diaretonamine  appears  to  be  a  thick  oily  substance,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  oxalate  with  milk  of  lime  or  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  In  the  former  case  the  solution  becomes  intensely 
yellow.  It  is  filtered  hot,  and  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passed 
through  the  solution,  whereby  the  excess  of  lime  is  separated,  and  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-coloured,  partially  crystalline  substance, 
not  containing  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  base  appears  to  be  more 
soluble  in  lime  water  than  in  pure  water.  If  sodium  carbonate  be 
used,  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  separates,  and  the  solution  remains 
intensely  yellow.  The  mixture  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath, 
when  a  brown  mass  remained.  By  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  a  yellow 
residue  is  obtained,  from  which  the  free  base  may  be  extracted  by 
alcohol.  On  evaporating  this  in  a  vacuum  an  amorphous  residue  remains, 
of  a  yellow  or  greenish  tint,  and  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine. 
The  body  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  most  so  in  the  former. 
From  analy.ses  of  the  salts  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
formula  of  this  base  is  CuH,oX03.  The  base  manifests  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  was  proved  free  from  carbonic  acid  ;  also,  by  neutralising 
with  oxalic  acid,  the  characteristic  neutral  oxalate  was  again  ob- 
tained. 

Vanillo-diacetonamine  Sulphate. — Prepared  by  boiling  the  oxalate 
with  pure  calcium  sulphate.  It  crystallises  from  its  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  microscopic  rectangular  plates,  in.soluble  in  strong,  but  soluble 
in  dilute  alcohol;  in.soluble  in  ether.  On  heating  in  a  tube,  the  salt 
first  gives  off  a  trace  of  water,  then  melts,  with  slight  carbonisation 
ind  evolution  of  gas  bubbles.  A  crystalline  sublimate  is  also  formed, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  tarry  or  oily  body  of  empyreumatic  odour. 
I'he  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  concentrated 
solution  deposits  a  portion  on  cooling. 

Vauillo-dincetonaminc  Hiidrochluride. — Prepared  by  decomposing  the 
oxalate  with  calcium  chloride.  It  crystal H.ses  in  fine  microscopic 
needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  separate  on  adding 
ether,  in  small  spherical  grains.     It  is  purified  from  traces  of  calcium 
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cliloride,  by  repeated  precipitation  from,  the  alcoholic  solution  by 
means  of  ether. 

This  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  free  base  in  dilute 
alcohol,  and  only  just  acidifying  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  evaporating  in  a  vacuum.  Excess  of  acid  and  heat  must  be 
avoided  in  thus  preparing  this  salt  or  decomposition  ensues. 

Vciinllo-diacetonamine  Plathiocldoride. — Obtained  as  a  brownish-red 
sticky  precipitate  by  treating  the  hydrochloride  with  a  slight  excess 
of  platinic  chloride.  The  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  a 
sticky  uncrystalline  residue  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  clear  solution 
can  be  precipitated  by  ether.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  the  body 
is  obtained  pure.  The  formula,  reckoned  from  the  platinum  contained 
in  the  salt,  is  given  as  (CuHi9N03.HCl)o.PtCl4. 

VawUlo-diacetonamine  Nitrate. — Prepared  by  distributing  the  ex- 
tremely finely  powdered  oxalate  through  water,  and  adding  the 
mixture  to  the  equivalent  quantity  of  lead  nitrate,  1'77  parts  of 
the  oxalate  to  1  part  of  the  lead  nitrate.  By  agitation  and  gentle 
warming  a  heavy  thick  precij)itate  is  formed,  sinking  quickly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  lattei"  is  lead  oxalate.  The  solution  re- 
mains of  a  yellow  colour.  If  the  filtered  yellow  solution  be  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  small  crystalline  masses  are  formed,  consisting  of  small 
prisms  and  rectangular  plates.  They  were  purified  by  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  precipitation  with  ether.  To  the  cold  alcoholic  solution 
a  considerable  amount  of  ether  may  be  added  without  turbidity 
arising,  but  on  standing,  such  a  solution  deposited  almost  colourless 
crystals.  This  niti'ate  melts  on  heating,  with  decomposition.  It  is 
not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  deposits  small  prismatic 
yellow-coloured  crystals.  These  are  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol, 
find  the  solution  is  colourless.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
When  crystallised  from  water  it  takes  up  1  mol.,  which  is  again 
given  up  easily  at  100°.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  then  more  fully 
CuH.gNOaHNOs.H.O. 

Analyses  show  that  vanillo-acetonamine  has  the  empirical  formula 
CuHigNOa,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  mon-acid  ^basic  radicle.  Its  forma- 
tion may  be  thus  represented : — 

CeHiaNO    +    CsH^Oa    =    H^O    +    CuHi^NOs. 

Diacetonamine.       Vanillin. 

and  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  acetaldehydo-  and  benzaldehydo- 
diacetonamines.  The  structure  of  these  three  bodies,  however,  is  as 
much  enveloped  in  mysteiy  as  that  of  the  triacetonamine.  It  is 
only  probable  that  all  four  bodies  are  constituted  alike.  W.  S. 

Amidines  and  Thiamides  of  Monobasic  Organic  Acids.  By 
A.  Beknthsen  and  H.  Teompetter  (Deid.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1756 — 
1701). — The  following  amidines  were  prepared  by  the  process  already 
described  (Ber.,  9,  429 ;  10,  1235 ;  and  this  Journal,  1876,  2,  95,  and 
1878,  70). 

Ethenyltulylamidine,  CHs.C(NH).NH.C7H7,  crystalHses  from  a  mix- 
ture  of  petroleum  spirit  and  common  ether  in  thin  white  prismatic 
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tables,  wliii'li  melt  at  05"o — 90°,  nv.d  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  Tlie  oxalate,  CuHi2Xj.C204H>,  and  t'.ic  platinum 
salt,  (CJI^X-HCOPtCh,  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

Beuzcutihiaplthiihtmidlne,  C6H5.C(XlI).XH.Ci„H7,  is  deposited  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  in  glistening  plates,  -which  melt  at  l-ll*^,  and  sub- 
lime without  decomposition.  The  oxalate  and  chrumate  arc  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

Etlii/liKiplithijlamidine,  CH3.C(NH).NH.CioH7,  is  a  syrupy  liquid, 
which  solidifies  at  —15",  but  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state.  It  is  soluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  hydi'ochloric,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids.  The  nitrate  is  an 
oily  liquid. 

Diamines  are  also  capable  of  uniting  with  organic  cyanides,  e.r/., 
hrHznnjUohjJamidotvhjlamidine,  CcH8.C(NH).NH.C«Hj(CH3).NHn,  "or 
('uHisXa,  is  formed  by  heating  benzonitrile  with  a-toluylenediamine 
dihydrochloride  at  180°.  This  body  crystallises  in  small  Avhitc  needles 
( in.  p.  212'),  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  crystalline. 
The  chromate  is  insoluble. 

Benzeui/lfuli/leneamidine,  [C6H5.C(NH).]SrH].,C6Er3.CH3,  obtained  by 
lieating  equivalent  quantities  of  benzonitril  and  a-tolylenediamine 
monohydrochloride,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  slowly  solidifies  to  an 
amorphous  mass,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochloride 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  cr^-stalline  state.  Its  solution  stains 
the  skin  j'ellow. 

Amidines  are  converted  into  thiamines  by  the  action  of  carbon 
bisulphide  at  100°,  according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

2RC(NH)NHR'  +  CS^  =  RC(S)NHR'  +  RC(NH)NHR.CNSH. 

The  following  thiamides  were  prepared: — 

Acetofhlotoluidide,  CH3.CS.NH.C7H-,  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbon 
bisulphide  on  ethenyltolylamidine,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  ethenyklitolylamidine,  crystalli.ses  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
small  yellowish-white  prisms  (m.  p.  128°).  BcnzniiaplithijUhiamiiLe, 
C,Hs.CS.NH.C,„H„  bright  yellow  plates  (m.  p.  147-5°).  Acetoiiaph- 
ihyUhiannde,  CHjCS.NH.CoH:,  tabular  yellowish  crystals,  m.  p.  9G°. 
Benzamidotohjlthiamide,  C6H5.CS.NH.CoH3(CH3).NH3,  melts  at  197°. 

Reducing    agents    easily    desulphurise    substituted    thiamides,    e.g., 

^  ■  nzylphviiijlainine  is  obtained  from  benzothianilidc,  and  cthi/hia/ddhyl- 

//«//«' from  acetoiiaphthylthiamide.     In  the  same  way  hciizyhliphcinjj- 

mine  may  be  prepared  from   benzodiphenylthiamide.     It  crystallises 

in  long  white  needles  (m.  p.  87"),  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water 

and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

w.  c.  w. 

Imidothio-ethers.  By  A.  Pinnkr  and  F.  Kr.Eix  {T)cut.  Clem. 
Gi'8.  r>,r.,  11,  182.5). — The  hydrochloride  of  an  imidothio-ether, 
RC(NH;SR,  is  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  pas.sed  into  a 
mixture  of  a  nitrile  and  a  mcrcaptan,  e.g.,  heiizimidn-thitntiyl  ether, 
C«H4.C(NH)S.C5Hi,,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  benzonitril  and  amylmercaptan.  AV.  C.  W. 
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Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Phenol  and  on  Nitrophenols.    By 

M.  Goldstein  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1943— 1944).— Tlie  follow- 
ing points  in  connection  -with  these  actions  are  noticed  : — 

(1.)  The  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  more  to  that  of  the  less  volatile 
of  the  isomeric  nitrophenols,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  phenol,  bears,  within  certain  limits,  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
temperature  employed. 

(2.)  The  author  denies  Fritsche's  observation  {Bull.  Acad.  Sc.  St. 
Pet.,  3,  215)  of  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aqueous  phenol. 

(3.)  By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  orthonitro- 
phenol,  the  author  has  obtained  a  crystalline  body  (m.  p.  105°)  which 
dissolves  in  hot  water  to  an  intensely  yellow  solution,  having  a  bitter 
taste ;  it  is  under  further  investigation. 

(4.)  A  rapid  method  for  preparing  dibromonitrophenol  from  ortho- 
nitrophenol  consists  in  adding  aqueous  bromine  to  its  alkaline  solution 
imtil  no  further  separation  of  the  product  is  observed.  On  filtering, 
the  almost  perfectly  pure  dibromonitrophenol  (m.  p.  117°)  is  obtained. 

C.  F.  C. 

Dibenzoyl-dinitro-phenol.  ByM.  Goldstein  (Bull.  Soc.CMm.  [2], 
30  434). — Dinitrodiphenol  obtained  by  oxidising  nitrophenol  (m.p. 
45°),  2C6H4(N02)(OH)  -  H^  =  C,oH6(N0o)o(0H)o  yields  a  dibenzoyl- 
compound,  Ci2H6rN02)2(C7H502)o,  which  crystallises  in  needles,  melt- 
ino"  at  191°.  The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  dinitro- 
diphenols  from  the  isomeric  phenols.  L.  T.   O'S. 

Phenoldidiazobenzene.  By  CiEO  and  Schraube  {Chem.  Centr., 
1878,  558). —  This  compound  was  regarded  by  Griess  as 
C6H3.(C6H5.NziN)20H  ;  by  the  action  of  the  diazo-compound  of  di- 
amidobenzene  on  potassium  phenylate  the  authors  have  obtained 
C6H4(OH.CfiH4.N=lN)C6H3.Nlz]Sr,  a  body  isomeric  with  that  prepared 
by  Griess.  The  new  compound  yields  aniline,  paradiamidobenzene,  and 
paraniidophenol  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  diazo-com- 
pound of  diamidobenzene  reacts  generally  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  diazobenzene  itself.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Hydrogen-phenyl  Sulphate  and  similar  Derivatives  of  the 
Phenols.  By  E.  Baumann  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 1907—1916).— 
The  author  prepares  phenyl-potassium  sulphate  by  the  following 
reaction:  K2S2O,  +  CeHs-OK  =  K2SO4  +  S020K.(OC6H5),  observing 
special  precautions  for  preventing  the  conversion  of  the  potassium  pyro- 
sulphate  into  liydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
reaction,  KHSO,  +  CgHs-OK  =  K2SO4  +  CeHg.OH.  The  sulphate 
ciystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  shining  plates,  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  large  transparent  rhombic  plates,  which  are  soluble  in  seven  parts  of 
water  at  15°.  Exposed  to  moist  air  it  is  decomposed  :  CeHj.O.OK.SOo 
4.  H-,0  =  CfiHj.OH  +  KHSO4.  Its  solution  is  similarly  decomposed 
l)y  strong  mineral  acids  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  acetic  acid  on  long 
lioiling  ;  decomposition  by  the  latter  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
alkaline   salts,   and   this  fact    is  of  importance   in   the   quantitative 
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estimation  of  ether  sulphuric  acids  in  urine.  It  is  not  decomposed  in 
putrefying  solutions.  It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  strong  alkalis, 
even  at  high  temperatures.  Heated  to  150 — 160°  it  is  largely  con- 
verted bv  molecular  rearrangement  into  the  paraphenylsulphonate, 
CfiHsO.OkSOo  =  OH.C6H4.SO3K.  The  latter  salt  when  pure  forms 
anhydrous  six-sided  plates,  the  corresponding  barium  salt  with  three 
mols.  HoO,  crystallises  in  needles.  The  above  transformation  suggests, 
by  analogy,  the  following  simple  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
oxy benzoic  acids  by  Kolbe's  reaction  : — 

CsHsONa  +  COo  =  CsH5O.CO.ONa 
CeHsO.CO.ONa     =  OH.CeHi.CO.ONa, 

a  view  which  as  simply  explains  the  fact  of  the  conversion  of  only 
one-half  the  phenol  into  oxybenzoic  acid  by  showing  the  probability  of 
the  following  secondary  reaction  : — 

OH.CeH^.CO.ONa  +  NaOH  =  C«H4.0Na.C0.0Xa  +  H,0 
CeHj.O.CO.ONa  +  HoO  =  CeHj.OH  +  HNaCOa. 

Attempts  to  prepare  the  potassium  phenylcarbonate  proved,  un- 
successful, however. 

Sodium  phenylsulphate  is  very  unstable  in  solution  ;  it  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  needles  by  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution  with  ether. 

Ci'esolsulphuric  Acid,  CH3.C6H4O.SO0OH. — The  potassium  salt  of 
this  para-acid  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  from  horses'  urine,  and  is 
probably  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of  other  mammals.  It  is  similar 
in  its  appearance  and  reaction  to  the  phenylsulphate.  The  salt  of  the 
ortho-acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  pyrosulphate  on  the 
corresponding  cresol. 

Both  are  converted  into  sulphonates  at  140 — 150" ;  solutions  of  the 
latter  give  a  deep  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Ether-sulphuric  Acids  of  Dioxi/bejizene,  C6H4(O.S02.0H)2  and 
C6H4(OH)O.S02.(OH).— The  method  of  preparation  of  the  potas- 
sium  salt  of  the  first  of  these  acids  from  resorcin  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  mohydic  phenols.  It  crystallises 
in  slender  anhydrous  needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
may  be  evaporated  with  acetic  acid  without  decomposition  ;  but  hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  it  completely  into  resorcin  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  barium  salt,  C6H4(S04)2Ba,  is  precipitated  from  itsaqueous solution, 
in  needles,  on  adding  alcohol ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  on 
evaporation.  The  potassium  salt  is  converted  at  160°  into  a  sul- 
phonate.  The  acid  was  identified  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  they  had 
swallowed  2 — 3  grams  of  resorcin. 

The  monoether  sulphate  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  from 
the  preparation  of  the  previous  compound.  It  crystallises  in  thin 
colourless  plates.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  on  standing; 
it  gives  a  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  Corresponding  salts 
were  obtained  from  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinone. 

Ether-sulphuric  Acid  of  Trioxybenzene,  C6H3(OH).,.O.S020H).— The 
potassium  salt  of  the  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  pyro- 
sulphate on  pyrogallol,   is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  with  difficulty 
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in  alcohol.  "With  ferric  chloride  the  aqueons  solution  gives  a  deep 
green  colour,  which  is  changed  to  blue  and  violet  on  adding  an  alkali. 
This  reaction  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  pyrocatechin,  and  of 
those  of  its  derivatives  which  retain  the  two  OH.  mols.  intact ;  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  in  the  above  compound  they  occupy  the  ortho- 
position. 

Ether-sulphuric  Acids  of  Oxylenzoic  Acid,  C6H4(O.S030H).COOH.— 
The  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  potassium  salts  is  here 
also  applicable. 

Ortho-compound. — This  is  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
It  is  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  by  hydrochloric  and  by  acetic 
acid,  even  in  the  cold ;  also  by  urine  of  acid  reaction,  and  by  human 
urine  at  40°.  Heated  to  180 — 190°  it  is  decomposed  according  to  the 
equation — 

C6H4(O.S02.0K).COOK  =  aH,<(.^>  +  K,SO,. 

Other  anhydrides  are  also  formed. 

Meta-compourid. — This  is  found  in  the  urine  after  swallowing  meta- 
oxybenzoic  acid.  When  heated  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  ortho-salt,  but  at  220 — 225°  it  is  decomposed  in 
aqueous  solution  by  acids,  although  less  easily  than  the  ortho-salt. 

Para-compound. — This  salt  crystallises  in  tables ;  its  reactions  are 
similar  to  those  of  its  isomerides.  It  also  occurs  in  urine  under  similar 
conditions. 

Lastly,  the  author  describes  the  corresponding  derivative  of  gallic 
acid,  C6H2(OH)2(S04K)COOH.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles. 
Ferric  chloride  colours  neutral  solutions  a  bluish-green,  closely  re- 
sembling that  obtained  with  protocatechuic  acid.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  OH  mols.  occupy  the  ortho  position. 

C.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Deoxybenzoin.  By  Golubbff 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1939). — By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  (1*475)  upon  well-cooled  deoxybenzoin,  two  nitro-compounds  are 
formed:  CuHii(N02)0  (m.p.  141°),  a  crystalline  body,  insoluble  in 
ether ;  and  a  second,  which  appeai^s  to  be  the  diniti^o-compound, 
CuH,n(N02)20  (m.p.  120°).  The  former  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  an  amido-deoxybenzoin  (m.p.  95 — 96°),  apparently 
identical  with  that  prepared  from  nitrobenzyl.  The  second  also  yields 
a  crystalline  base.  C  F.  C. 

Nitrobenzoic  Acids.  By  F.  Fittica  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  13,  184 — 
228). — This  paper  is  the  concluding  one  of  several  in  which  the 
author  contends  that  there  are  more  than  three  series  of  bi-derivatives 
of  benzene,  and  that,  consequently,  Kekule's  benzene  hypothesis  does 
not  possess  the  value  assigned  to  it.  Abstracts  of  previous  papers  will 
be  found  in  this  Journal,  1875,  766;  1876,  2,  412;  1877,  2,  483. 

In  the  present  paper  the  following  points  are  specially  main- 
tained : — 

(1.)  That  there  exist  benzene- derivatives  which  can  be  converted 
into  each  other  by  simple  reactions  after  the  manner  of  the  usual 
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benzene-derivatives,  but  wbich  do  not  fit  in  with  any  of  the  three 
known  series :  a  nitro-benzoic  acid,  an  amido-benzoic  acid,  and  a 
nitro-benzaldehjde. 

(2.)  That  nitro-benzoic  acids  exist,  which  have  the  same  meltinfj- 
point  as  the  acid  just  mentioned,  and  the  common  metanitrobenzoic 
acid,  but  differ  from  them  essentially  in  other  physical  properties. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  comparative  investigation 
of  the  isomeric  ethers  of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  molecular-compounds 
of  nitrobenzoic  acid  with  benzoic  acid,  and  nitrobenzoic  acid  with 
amidobenzoic  acid. 

MononitrobeHZoic  acid,  melting  point  127°  (fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid). 
— This  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid  (1  mol.) 
dissolved  in  pure  anhydrous  ether  with  ethyl  nitrate  (1  mol.)  into  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  It  consists  of  tufts  of  small  slightly  yel- 
lowi.sh  needles,  which  dissolve  in  37ti"7  parts  of  water  at  16°,  and  are 
also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  TLe 
harium  salt  consists  of  yellowish  needles.  The  ethyl  salt  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  nitro  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitating as  silver  salt,  and  acting  on  the  latter  with  ethyl  iodide. 
It  consists  of  small  inodorous  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which 
melt  at  87 — 3B°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water. 

Moncmitrohenzoic  Acid,  melting  point  136°  (physically?). — Isomeric 
fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  one  part  of  powdered 
benzoic  acid  to  two  parts  of  colourless  nitric  acid  (.sp.  gr.  1'4),  the 
temperature  being  limited  to  60°.  It  consists  of  small  white  needles 
in  stellate  groups,  which  are  soluble  in  373  parts  of  water  at  16°. 
The  barium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hot  water.  It  contains 
four  molecules  of  water. 

Amidobenzoic  Acid  from  the  fourth  Nitrobenzoic  Acid. — Nitrobenzoic 
acid,  melting  point  127  or  135°,  is  exactly  saturated  with  dilute 
ammonia  at  ordinary  temperature ;  the  liquid  is  then  acted  on  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  80°.  A  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  added  by 
degrees,  the  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  still  continued 
until  a  filtered  specimen  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid 
after  cooling.  The  melting  point  of  this  amidobenzoic  acid  varies 
between  lo4  and  160°.  It  dissolves  in  29'3  parts  of  water  at  16'0°, 
and  is  easily  .soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  almost  tasteless  Its 
formula  is  C6H4(NH;).C00H. 

The  lead  salt,  (C6H4(NH2)COO)2.Pb,  consists  of  a  heavy  amor- 
j)hous  powder,  soluble  in  400  parts  of  water.     It  is  anhydrous. 

Sulphuric  acid  comprmnd,  (C6Hi(NH2).COOH),H2S04  +  H,0, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  amido 
acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  compound  of  the  amido  hcid  with  the 
fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid  by  dilute  .sulphuric  acid.  It  consists  of  short 
thick,  yellowish  prisms,  -which  melt  at  235°,  and  crystallise  wdth  one 
molecule  of  water. 

The  tin  dovhle  salt,  (C4H,(;NH2).COOH.HCl).SnCl2,  can  be  obtained 
either  from  the  nitrobenzoic  acid  of  melting  point  127  or  135°,  by 
warming  it  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (limiting  the  temperature 
to  60  ),  or  from  the  corresponding  amido  acid  by  means  of  stannou.s 
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chloride  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  consists  of  small  yellowish 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrohenzaldehyde,  correspo7icKng  ivith  the  fourth  nitrohenzoic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture 
of  benzaldehyde  and  ethyl  nitrate,  with  careful  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture. It  consists  of  C6H4(N02).COH,  forms  a  brownish-yellow  oil, 
with  a  faint  smell  of  benzaldehyde,  and  exhibits  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  aldehydes.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields  the 
fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

Lemon-y elloio  Nitrohenzoic  Acid  melting  at  142°. — One  molecule  of 
benzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  a  molecule  of  ethyl  nitrate  is  added.  The 
temperature  must  be  80 — 100°,  and  no  decomposition  of  ethyl  nitrate 
with  evolution  of  red  fumes  must  be  allowed  to  take  place.  This  acid, 
C6H4(N02).COOH,  consists  of  small  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at 
141 — 142°,  and  dissolve  in  309"1  parts  of  water  at  16°.  It  has  a 
bitter  taste.  The  harhtm  salt  consists  of  acicular  needles,  with  four 
molecules  of  water ;  the  anhydrous  salt  is  golden-yellow. 

The  ethyl  salt  is  formed  in  the  usual  way,  and  consists  of  fine, 
large,  yellow  prisms,  which  melt  at  41°.  The  amido-compound  melts 
at  178°. 

The  lead  salt  of  the  last  acid  is  anhydrous,  and  crystallises  in  lemon- 
yellow  plates,  which  dissolve  with  difficulty.  The  sulphuric  acid 
compound  crystallises  in  silky  white  needles,  and  melts  at  240°. 

Lemo7i-yeUow  Nitrobenzoic  rtc/f?  melting  at  128°,  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  a  mixture  of  benzoic  chloride  (1  mol.)  and  ethyl  nitrate  (1  mol.) 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  temperature  should  be  limited  to  70 — 80°. 
It  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  128°,  and  dis- 
solve in  284" 5  parts  of  water  at  16°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  The 
barium  salt  consists  of  small  bright  yellow  needles,  which  contain  four 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  electric  when  rubbed.  The  anhydrous  salt 
is  still  more  electric,  and  of  an  intense  yellow  colour. 

The  ethyl  salt  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  its  isomeride 
is  from  the  nitrobenzoic  acid,  melting  at  127°.  It  consists  of  small 
lemon-yellow  prisms,  melting  at  38 — .39°,  and  is  easily  soluble  iu 
alcohol  and  ether. 

The  amido-compound  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  from 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  m.p.  127°.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  melts 
at  170°. 

Leinon-yellow  Nitrobenzoic  Acid  melting  at  135°. — This  modification 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  nitrate  on  benzoic  acid,  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  50 — 60°.  It  is  chemically  identical 
with  the  last-described  acid,  yielding  the  same  ether  and  the  same 
amido  derivative,  but  differs  fi-om  it  in  melting  point  and  solubility, 
one  part  of  it  requiring  for  solution  340'9  parts  of  water  at  16°. 

Azobenzoic  Acids. — Fittica  has  also  prepared  the  ethyl  salts  of  the  azo- 
derivatives  of  the  three  known  nitrobenzoic  acids,  in  order  to  establish 
their  isomerism.  Ethyl  ortho-azobenzoate  forms  deep  red  needles,  melt- 
ing at  138 — 139°;  ethyl  para-azobenzoate  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow 
thick  prisms,  melting  at  88°;  and  ethyl  meta-azobenzoate  forms  reddisK- 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  99°. 
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The  ethyl  salt  of  the  azohenzoic  acid  derived  from  the  lemon- 
yellow  nitrobenzoic  acid  which  melts  at  142°,  was  found  to  melt 
at  102",  whence  Fittica  regards  it  as  different  from  the  ether  of  meta- 
azobenzoic  acids. 

Benzo-nitrohenzoic  Acids,  C7H602.C7H5(N02)02. — An  ethyl  benzo- 
nltrobenzoate  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  one  molecule  of  benzoic  acid 
in  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  adding  to  the  solution  one  mole- 
cule of  ethyl  nitrate,  and  dropping  the  mixture  into  pure  concentrated, 
but  not  fuming,  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  temperature  produced  by  the 
reaction  has  risen  to  50°,  it  must  be  kept  at  that  point  by  cooling  until 
the  last  drop  of  the  mixed  liquid  has  been  added,  and  the  mixture 
afterwards  warmed  in  a  water-bath  at  50"^,  until  it  no  longer  solidifies 
on  cooling.  It  is  then  to  be  ponred  into  water  ;  the  ethereal  layer 
pipetted  off ;  the  ether  removed  ;  the  remaining  oily  or  semi-solid 
mass  washed  with  sodium  carbonate ;  and  the  residual  oil  dried  and 
distilled.  Benzoic  ether  (m.p.  211°)  then  passes  over  first,  next 
follow  distillates  from  250 — 290°,  which  deposit  ethyl  nitrobenzoate 
(m.p.  41°)  ;  and  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  an  ethijl  benzonitw- 
henzonte  C,H50.,(C2H5).C-H4(N02)02(C.>H5),  is  finally  obtained,  as  a 
liquid  boiling  at  282 — 285°,  having  a  faint,  somewhat  pungent  odour, 
not  at  all  like  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  yielding  by  saponification  a 
benzonitrobenzoic  acid,  which  melts  at  13G — 137°,  and  solidifies 
at  130°.  This  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  a  current  of  steam ;  it  dis- 
solves in  861'8  parts  of  water  at  16°,  and  is  resolved  in  hot  aqueous 
solution  into  benzoic  acid,  and  the  fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid.  The 
same  melting  and  solidifying  point  are  exhibited  by  a  benzonitro- 
benzone,  and  prepared  from  the  lemon-yellow  nitrobenzoic  acids. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid  forms  with  its  amido-acid  a 
molecular  compound,  C6H4(N02)(COOH).CgH4(NH2)COOH,  which 
melts  at  156 — 158°,  or  at  158 — 160°  ;  dissolves  in  57"8  parts  Avater  at 
16"^,  yields  a  lead  salt,  which  dissolves  in  390  parts  of  hot  water,  and 
when  dry  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction.  The  compound  acid 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  acids. 

The  lemon-yellow  nitrobenzoic  acid  melting  at  128°  likewise  unites 
with  the  corresponding  amidobenzoic  acid,  forming  a  compound  which 
also  melts  at  158 — 160°,  but  is  less  soluble  than  the  preceding, 
requiring  for  solution  96'2  parts  of  water  at  16°. 

The  final  conclusion  deduced  by  Fittica  from  the  facts  above  de- 
tailed is  that  there  exist  six  chemically  different  nitrobenzoic 
acids.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  facts  recorded  in  this  paper  add  nothing 
to  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  author  in  previous  communications 
(this  Journal,  1876,  2,  412  ;  1877,  2,  483)  in  support  of  the  existence 
of  nitrobenzoic  acids  distinct  from  the  three  well-known  modifications. 
With  regard  to  the  melting  points,  it  has  long  been  pointed  out  by 
Widnmann  and  by  Leo  Liebermann  {Duut.  Chein.  Ges.  JJer.,  10,  1038, 
1159),  that  mixtures  of  organic  acids  (like  certain  metallic  alloys) 
often  melt  at  temperatures  lower  than  the  melting  points  of  either  of 
their  constituent  acids,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  ca.se  with  mix- 
tures of  the  0-,  m-,  p-nitrobeuzoic  acids,  mixtures  of  which  in  certain 
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proportions  exhibit  melting  points  very  near  to  those  of  Fittica's  new 
nitrobenzoic  acids.  Witli  regard  especially  to  the  "  fourth."  nitroben- 
zoic  acid  (m.p.  127°),  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  author  regards  its 
existence  as  definitely  established  by  its  formation  from  the  liquid 
modification  of  nitrobenzaldehyde  (p.  152).  But  the  separate  identity 
of  this  latter  body  is  by  no  means  well  established.  There  is  nothing 
in  its  mode  of  preparation  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  mixture  of  two  or 
three  isomeric  modifications ;  and  this  view  derives  some  support 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  distillation,  even  under  a 
pressure  of  50  m.ra.  ;  and  that  the  distillate,  which  is  at  first  light- 
yellow,  quickly  turns  brown,  a  change  which  is  not  exhibited  by  the 
aldehyde  before  distillation.  In  short,  the  only  evidence  in  support  of 
the  existence  of  this  liquid  nitrobenzaldehyde  as  a  distinct  modifica- 
tion, is  its  conversion  into  the  fourth  nitrobenzoic  acid;  and  yet  the 
author  relies  upon  this  very  reaction  to  demonstrate  the  separate 
existence  of  the  acid  itself.  H.  W. 

Isomeric  Nitro-  and  Amido-benzoic  Acids,  and  Formation 
of  Chloranil  from  the  latter.  By  E.  Widnmanx  (Lubi'/s  A  nnalen,  193, 
202 — 240). — The  author  finds  that  by  nitrating  benzoic  acid  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitre,  three,  and  only  three,  nitro-acids  are  produced, 
viz.,  meta-,  ortho-,  and  para-benzoic  acids;  he  is,  therefore,  unable  to 
confirm  Fittica's  (Ber.,  8,  252,  710,  741)  results  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nitrobenzoic  acid.  The  three  nitro- 
benzoic acids  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another  as  such,  but  only 
by  means  of  the  barium  salts. 

Meia-nitrohenzoic  acid  exhibits  two  diflTerent  melting  points,  for  it 
first  melts  at  140°,  and  resolidifies  at  about  117'^;  on  reheating 
diredhj  after  slow  cooling  it  melts  at  135°,  but  after  quicJihj  cooling,  or 
after  stcuidinr/  some  hours  subsequent  to  slow  cooling,  it  melts  at  141°. 
This  phenomenon  explains  Fittica's  observation  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  nitrobenzoic  acid  melting  at  135°,  and  possessing  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  meta-acid.  This  double  melting  point  is  not  affected 
even  by  heating  the  acid  to  205°.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  water 
on  the  melting  point  was  also  investigated.  On  oxidation  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  meta-nitrobenzoic  acid 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a  volatile  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  ether, 
but  has  not  been  further  examined. 

Ortho-nifrohenzoic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  its  barium  salt, 
and  crystallises  in  large  colourless  needles.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet 
taste,  sublimes  slowly  on  heating,  and  is  slightly  volatile  in  steam. 
It  does  not  melt  under  hot  water.  It  possesses  but  one  melting  point, 
viz.,  147°  (Grriess,  145°;  Kulberg,  141°).  The  barium  salt  crystallises 
with  three  molecules  of  water.  On  oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  dichromate  it  yields  acetic  acid. 

Paranitrohenzoic  acid  melts  at  238°  (other  observers  232 — 240°),  but 
does  not  exhibit  a  double  melting  point.  It  has  a  bitter  taste ;  on 
oxjdation  it  gives  acetic  acid.  The  barium  salt  crystallises  with  five 
molecules  of  water. 

The  melting  points  of  various  mixtures  of  the  different  nitrobenzoic 
acids  are  given  ;  a  mixture  of  two  of  tliem  in  different  proportions 
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shows  a  definite  melting  point,  which  is  always  below  that  of  either  of 
the  constituents. 

The  three  nitrobenzoic  acids  were  converted  into  the  corresponding 
amidoacids,  the  properties  of  which  agreed  in  most  respects  with 
those  observed  bj  other  investigators.  The  author  found  the  melting 
point  of  the  meta-amidobtnzoic  acid  to  be  l?-t°;  that  of  the  ortho- 
compound  14-5°,  and  the  para-amidoacid  (amidodracylic  acid)  18G — 
187°. 

All  the  three  amido-benzoic  acids  yield  a  mixture  of  tri-  and  tetra- 
chlorqujnone  (chloranil)  >vhen  treated  with  potassium  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Stenhouse's  observation  that  tetrachlor  qui  none  is  partly  changed 
into  trichlorquinone  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  is  confirmed ; 
from  this  it  follows  that  tri-  and  tetrachlorquinone  cannot  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  Grraebe's  method.  T.  C. 

Sulphoparachlorobenzoic  Acid.  ByT.  Collen  (Liehiif  s  AnnaUn, 
191,  29 — o'l). — This  acid  was  prepared  from  parachlorobenzoic  acid 
by  Bottinger's  method  (191,  13 — 14)  ;  it  crystallises  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  long  needles,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  heating  it  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  a  small  quantity 
of  parachlorobenzoic  acid.  It  forms  acid  and  normal  salts  with  tho 
alkali  metals.  The  normal  potassium  saltis  very  soluble  in  water,  the  acid 
salt  crystallises  in  long  needles  ;  the  acid  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  having  an  acid  reaction ;  it  crystallises  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  needles.  The  mercury  salt  crystallises  in  shining 
plates  ;  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold.  The 
barium  salt  crystallises  in  large  plates ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Mg,  Cn,  Pb,  and  Zn  salts  are  also  described. 

The  monochloride  of  the  acid,  CeHsCKSO.CO.COOH,  crystallises 
from  ether  in  long  needles,  which  melt  at  a  temperature  varying  between 
14U— 150°.  C.  P.  C. 

Substitution-products  of  Mesitylenic  Acid.  By  H.  J.  Schmitz 
{Litbu/f)  Anunlen,  193,  IGU — 184). — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
mesitylenic  acid,  two  nitro-derivatives  are  obtained,  one  of  which  gives 
a  difficultly  soluble  barium  salt,  crystallising  in  tables ;  the  other  an 
easily  soluble  barium  salt  crystallising  in  needles. 

a-NUro-mt'$itylcuic  fwiJ,  C6H2(N02)(CH3)...COOH,  is  the  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  easily  soluble  barium  salt,  and  is  produced  in  larger 
quantity  than  the  3-acid.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  slender  needles 
(m.  p.  21U — 212°),  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
From  alcohol  or  ether  it  separates  in  large  tricliuic  prisms. 

a..Bnrium  salt,  (C9H8NO«)iBa  +  4tl20,  crystallises  iu  tufts  of  slender 
needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  soluble  in  hot 
water  in  almost  all  proportions. 

x-Calciuin  salt  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  crystallises 
in  long  needles. 

CL-Mtujuesiam  salt  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  separates 
on  evaporation  in  crystalline  crusts. 
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Ethyl  a-Nitro-mesitylenate,  C9H8(N02)02.C2Hg,  crystallises  in  large 
tables  (in.  p.  65°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

^-Nitro-mesitylenic  acid,  C6H2(N02)(CH3)2.COOH,  is  obtained  from 
the  difficultly  soluble  barium  salt  above  referred  to.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  only  very  difl&cultly  soluble  in  hot ;  it  is  easily  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  very  large  com- 
pact monoclinic  crystals.  This  acid  exhibits  very  characteristic  pro- 
perties on  melting.  The  acid  precipitated  from  the  barium  salt  melts 
at  175°,  but  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  it  melts  at  214 — 220°,  and 
on  cooling  solidifies  only  at  162°,  after  which  it  fuses  at  168°  on  re- 
heating. If  a  trace  of  alcohol  be  added  to  this  fused  acid,  even  when 
heated  over  200°,  it  solidifies  immediately,  and  begin.s  to  melt  again 
only  at  214°. 

^-Bariuvi  salt,  (C9H8N04)2Ba  +  4H2O,  crystallises  in  monoclinic 
tables,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water. 

ft-Calcium  salt,  (C9H8N04)2Ba  +  6II2O,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  crystallises  in  long  prismatic  needles  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic system. 

Ethyl  ^-Nitro-wesitylenate,  C9H8(N02)02.C2H5,  crystallises  in  long 
needles  or  thick  prisms  (m.  p.  72°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

a-Amido-mesitylenic  acid,  C6H2(NH2)(CIl3)o.COOH,  crystallises  in 
long  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  186°). 

^-Amido-mesitylenic  acid,  C6H2(N'H2)(CH3)2.COOH  (m.  p.  235°), 
melts  at  about  235°,  and  is  identical  with  the  nitromesitylenic  acid  of 
Fittig  and  Briickner. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  on  mesitylenlc  acid,  two  brominated  deri- 
vatives are  obtained,  which  are  separated  by  the  different  solubilities 
of  their  barium  salts. 

a-Broyno-mesitylenic  acid,  C6H2Br(CH3)2.COOH,  is  produced  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  is  obtained  from  the  moi'e  soluble  barium  salt.  It 
crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  146°,  resolidify  at  131°,  and 
remelt  at  138°,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  /3-nitro  acid.  It  is 
very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  slender  needles.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms. 

a-Barium  salt,  (C9H8Br02)2  +  4H2O,  forms  large  colourless  mono- 
clinic crystals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water. 

a-Cahmm  salt,  (C9H8Br02)2  +  2H2O,  ciystallises  in  slender  needles, 
which  are  easily  soluble. 

^-Bromo-mesitylevic  acid  forms  compact  monoclinic  crystals  (m.  p. 
214°),  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  identical  with 
the  acid  obtained  by  Fittig  and  Storer. 

(d-Barium  salt,  (C9H8Br02)2Ba,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  soluble  in  hot. 

The  two  nitro-compounds  were  convei'ted  by  means  of  the  diazo- 
reaction  into  the  bromides,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  two  a-com- 
pounds  and  of  the  two  /S-compounds  directly  proved.  In  order  to 
determine  the  constitution  of  the  two  series  of  derivatives,  the  amido- 
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acids  were  converted  into  the  corresponding  xylidines  by  distillation 
with  lime. 

a.-Mdcvxylidine,  C6H3(CH3)2.NH2,  is  a  colourless  oil  (b.  p.  212°  uncorr.), 
identical  with  the  a-xylidine  of  Hofmann  and  of  Wroblewski. 

a..Metaxyl.idine  hydrochloride,  CgHg.NHo.HCl,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  hot,  and  ecnerally  crystallises  there- 
from in  lai'ge  prisms,  but  sometimes  in  tables. 

OL-Metaxylidine  nitrate,  C8H9(NH2).HN03,  forms  large  rhombic 
tables. 

Acetyl  a-mefaxi/lidine,  C8H9.NH(C2H30),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  a-metaxylidine.  It  crystallises  in  masses  of  needles 
(m.  p.  127"). 

j3-Metaxylidine  is  a  colourless  oil  (b.  p.  216°). 

fi-Metaxylidine  hydrochloride,  C^H9(NH2).HC1,  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution  on  cooling  in  large  thin 
plates,  and  by  slow  evaporation  in  colourless  highly  refractive  mono- 
clinic  crystals. 

Acetyl  ^-metaxylidine  melts  lower  than  the  a-compound,  and  is 
more  easily  soluble. 

Wroblewski,  by  displacing  the  amido-group  in  a-xylidine  by  bro- 
mine, has  obtained  a  bromo-xylene  [CH3  :  CH3  :  Br  =  1  :  3  :  4]  ;  and 
as  in  me.sitylic  acid  the  tlu-ee  side-chains  have  the  positions  [1:3:5], 
it  results  that  the  NO2,  NH2,  or  Br  in  the  a-series  of  compounds  lies 
between  the  COOH-group  and  one  of  the  CHs-groups,  and  in  the 
/3-series  between  the  two  CHs-groups.  T.  C. 

Synthesis  of  Metanitrocinnamic  Acid.  By  R.  Schiff  {Veut. 
Chem.  Gi's.  Ber.,  11,  17 &1 — 178."^). — ^Metanitrocinnamic  acid  is  formed 
by  heating  equal  molecules  of  nitrobenzaldehyde,  acetic  anhydride, 
and  sodium  acetate,  for  8  hours.  The  crude  product  is  washed  with 
water,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates 
the  pure  acid  from  this  solution  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  (m.  p. 
196 — 197°),  which  yields  metanitrobenzoic  acid  (m,  p.  140°)  on  oxida- 
tion. W.  C.  W. 

Oxypropylbenzoic  Acid.  By  R.  Meyer  and  J.  Rosicki  (De^it. 
Chem.  Ges.  Her.,  11,  1790—1792). — The  acid  was  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  cuminol  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution, 
the  yield  being  almost  theoretical.  The  following  salts  of  oxypropyl- 
benzoic  acid  were  examined  : — (CioHn03)2Ba  +  HoO  ;  4CioHi,Ag03  + 
H2O;  (C,oHu03)2Cu -h  3H2O.  On  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  thus  acid  is  converted  into  propenyl-benzoic  acid, 

C6H4(COOH).(CH2),.OH  =  H2O  -f  C6H4(COOH)C3H5. 

Propenyl-benzoic  acid,  C,„Hio02,  melts  at  160 — 161°,  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Its  salts  are  mostly  in- 
soluble. The  methyl  ether,  which  was  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  oxypropyl-benzoic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  melts  at  53°  and  boils  at  254°.  W.  C.  W, 

Dioxybenzoic  Acid.  By  L.  Barth  {Brut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1569 — lb71). — The  author  has  described  (this  Journal,  1878,  61)  two 
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bodies,  CioHmOs  and  C24H18O5,  whicli  lie  obtained  from  resorcin  by  the 
action  of  HCl,  HI,  &c.,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  former  of  which 
gives  a  green,  and  the  latter  a  blue  fluorescence  with  alkalis.  He  has 
now  obtained  the  same  bodies  from  diethyldioxybenzoic  acid  by  dis- 
tillation with  caustic  lime  (and  for  the  most  part  the  one  represented 
by  the  formula  CinHioOa). 

From  these  results  and  from  the  formation  of  metadicyanobenzene 
and  isophthalic,  and  also  dioxy benzoic  acid  from  disulphobenzoic  acid, 
as  well  as  that  of  resoi'cin  from  dioxybenzoic  acid,  the  author  con- 
siders that  both  OH-gronps  occupy  the  meta  position  in  this  acid. 

A.  J.  C. 
Thymoloxycuminic  Acid.  By  L.  Barth  (DezU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.^ 
11,  1671 — 1578). — The  author  has  further  investigated  this  acid, 
which  is  formed,  together  with  oxybenzoic  acid,  oxyterephthalic  acid, 
and  an  acid  which  precipitates  lead  acetate  (thymolic  acid),  b}'  fusing 
thymol  with  potassium  hydrate  (this  Journal,  1878,  574).  The  separa- 
tion of  these  four  acids  is  effected  by  means  of  their  different  degrees  of 
sohibility  in  hot  and  cold  water,  thymoloxycuminic  acid  being  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  formula,  C10H10O3  (m.  p.  141 — 143°), 
and  crystalline  characters  as  previously  given,  are  confirmed.  It 
readily  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  to  some 
extent  in  hot  water,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  monor 
basic,  and  forms  neutral  salts,  which  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
Its  aqueous  solution  gives  no  characteristic  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Normal  sodium  salt,  doHnNaOs  (dried  at  110 — 11 5""),  or  4(CioHii 
NaOa)  +  9H2O  for  the  crystalline  salt,  which  is  obtained  as  a  foliated 
crystalline  mass,  sometimes  in  well-formed  needles,  by  incompletely 
neutralising  the  acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  removing  excess  of 
acid  by  agitating  with  ether.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

The  basic  sodium  salt,  CioHioNajOs  (dried  at  110°),  is  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  acid  with  sodium  hydrate.  It  crystallises  in  fine 
needles,  which  are  very  hygroscopic.  When  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
it  contains  1^  molecules  water  of  crystallisation. 

Barium  salt,  (Ci„Hu03)2Ba.  Crystallises  in  small  prisms,  and  dis- 
solves readily  m  water. 

Cadmium  salt,  CloHioCdOs  +  H2O.  Crystallises  in  small  colourless 
needles  or  plates ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  tolerably  so  in 
ether. 

Etlnjl  salt,  CiuHio(C2H5)03.  Formed  on  acting  with  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  an  oily  mass,  which 
finally  solidifies.  The  crystals  are  long  prisms,  without  water  of  crys- 
tallisation (m.  p.  73 — 75°). 

The  bromine  derivative,  CmHioBriOa,  is  a  white  crystalline  anhydrous 
mass,  and  appears  to  be  a  dibrominated  acid. 

Thymol-oxycuminic  acid  is  capable  with  some  difficulty  of  further 
oxidation  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  forming  oxyterephthalic 
acid  and  the  so-called  thymolic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  be  represented  either  as  C-jHt.CbHs 
(COOH)(OH)(C3H7)  =  1:3:4,  which  ought  to  give  orthopropyl- 
phenol,  or  as  C6H3(CH3)(OH)(C3H502)  =1:3:  4,  from  which  methyl- 
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ethjlplienol  should  be  obtained.  But  the  attempts  to  convert  the  acid 
into  these  phenols  were  unsuccessful.  The  authors  consider,  however, 
that  the  first  formula  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the  acid  gives 
no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  as  a  i^artof  the  acid  is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  anhydride,  CenHjoOs,  by  the  abstraction  of  water, 
according  to  the  equation  2CiuHi>03  =  HoO  +  CooHoiOs. 

Oxybenzoic  acid  was  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  from  winch 
oxytei'ephthalic  acid  and  thymol-oxycuniinic  acid  had  been  separated. 
It  is  probably  produced  either  from  thymol  by  a  direct  action,  or  from 
oxyierephthalic  acid  by  the  continued  action  of  the  potash,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  author's  experiment.  The  so-called  thymolic  acid  con- 
tains at  least  two  bodies,  and  the  subject  is  still  under  investigation. 

The  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  thymol  the  oxytoluylic 
acid  which  Jacobsen  has  described.  A.  J.  C. 

Quinic  Acid.  By  R.  Fittig  and  W.  F.  Hillebeand  (Liebig's 
Afut'di'ii,  193,  l'J4 — 2Ul). — By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  ethyl 
quinate,  ethyl  tetra-acett/l-quinate,  C6H7.(OC2H:iO)4.COOC2H5,  is  ob- 
tained. This  reaction  proves  that  quinic  acid  contains  four  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  groups,  thus :  C6H7(OH4)4.COOH.  Ethyl  tetra-acetyl-qui- 
nate  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises 
from  boiling  water  in  plates  (m.  p.  135°),  and  can  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition.  By  slow  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  it  can 
be  obtained  in  large  colourle.ss  rhombic  cr3'stals. 

Quinic  acid  heated  with  hydrobromic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  130°, 
yields  benzoic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  thus  : — 

2C6H,(OH)4.COOH  =  CeH^.COOH  +  CoH3(OH),.COOH  +  GH.O, 

together  with  small  quantities  of  parabromphenol  and  hydroquinone. 
The  above  facts  show  that  quinic  acid  is  nearly  related  to  hexahydro- 
benzene  and  quercite,  thus  : — 

CsHis  C6H,(OH)5  CoH,(OH)4.COOH 

Hexhydrobenzene.  Quercite.  Quinic  acid. 

T.  C. 

Malabar  Kino  and  Kinoin.  By  C.  Etti  (Dent.  Cham.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  \H7[) — 18^3). — Green  kino  is  boiled  with  twice  its  weight  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  5)  ;  the  solution  is  poured  from  the  deposit  of 
kino  red  (kinoroth)  and  shaken  with  ether;  this  removes  a  crystalline 
body,  kijwhi,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  and  is 
then  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
hot,  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  readily  in  alcohol.  These  solutions 
may  be  evaporated  unchanged,  but  are  decomposed  on  standing  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Kino'iii  is  anhydrous,  and  has  the  empirical 
formula,  CuUr.Oe.  Heated  at  120 — 130°  until  the  weight  becomes 
constant,  it  yields  the  anhydride  C2t,H220ii  (from  2  mols.),  which  the 
author  finds  to  be  identical  with  kino  red.  This  anhydride,  lieated  to 
IGO  — 170",  loses  another  mol.  H..0,  and  becomes  CssHjoOio.  Both 
anhydrides  are  precipitated  by  gelatin ;  kinoin  is  not. 
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Constifution  ofKinoin. — When  this  substance  was  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  120 — 130°,  methyl  chloride  escaped  on  opening  the  tube, 
and  the  solution  contained  pyrocatechuic  and  gallic  acid :  hence  the 
author  describes  kinoin  as  a  pyrocatechuic  methyl-gallic  ether,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  formula  given  above,  CuHiaOs.  Kino  red 
yielded  the  same  products  of  decomposition ;  it  gave,  on  dry  distilla- 
tion, small  quantities  of  phenol  and  pyrocatechin. 

Melting  point  of  Gallic  Acid. — The  gallic  acid  obtained  as  above  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  kino,  crystallised  in  long  silky 
prisms,  gave  all  the  reactions  of  gallic  acid,  analysed  as  CiHeOsHaO, 
but  melted  at  232°  instead  of  200°,  its  received  melting  point.  The 
author  then  examined  several  preparations  of  gallic  acid,  and  found 
them  to  have  varying  melting  points,  222 — 232 — 240° ;  in  no  case 
lower  than  222°.  Pyrogallic  acid  prepared  from  these  melted  uniformly 
at  131",  and  not  at  115°  or  118°,  as  usually  stated.  Stenhouse  has 
also  observed  the  melting  point  of  this  body  to  be  131'5°  (Ann.  Chem., 
179,  236).     These  points  need  clearing  up.  C.  F.  C. 

Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Willow,  and  its  Pathological 
Formations.  Certain  Reactions  with  Tannins  and  Allied  Sub. 
stances.  By  E.  Johanson  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3].  13,  103—130). — Seeing 
that  tannin,  gallic  acid,  quercitrin,  &c.,  are  contained  in  oak-galls  and 
similar  formations,  it  was  thought  probable  that  similar  pathological 
formations  produced  by  insects  on  other  trees  would  also  contain  the 
same  substances.  Laminse  of  healthy  leaves  and  twigs  of  different 
willows  were  examined  and  compared  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
pathological  formations  occurring  on  them.  The  substances  were 
pounded,  extracted  with  distilled  water,  the  extract  concentrated  and 
filtered ;  the  filtrate  shaken  up  with  ether  to  remove  the  gallic  acid,  &c. 
The  residue,  after  extraction  with  water,  was  then  treated  with  alcohol 
and  concentrated,  then  freed  from  resin,  chlorophyll,  &c.,  by  ether,  the 
residue  being  again  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  upon  this  liquid  the  re- 
actions were  in  part  performed  (D).  After  the  separation  of  the 
ether  extract  from  the  original  aqueous  solution,  the  tannin  was  sepa- 
rated by  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (A).  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitated  lead  acetate  was 
employed  for  the  detection  of  sugar,  after  separation  of  the  excess  of 
lead  acetate  (B).  The  ethereal  solution  being  evaporated  yielded, 
after  separation  of  tannin,  a  residue  soluble  in  water  (C).  The 
reactions  of  litmus,  ferric  chloride,  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  &c., 
upon  the  above  solutions  prepared  from  healthy  and  unhealthy  plants, 
are  fully  detailed. 

Solution  A  of  the  laminse  of  Salix  alha  shows  a  different  amount  of 
tannin  present ;  possibly  quei'citrin  in  the  case  of  the  unhealthy  speci- 
mens. B  shows  that  in  the  formations  tannin  has  been  converted 
into  sugar.  C  yielded  some  substance,  at  present  not  known  in  like 
formations ;  probably  quercitrin.  In  D  was  found  some  substance  re- 
sembling quercitrin. 

Salix  viridis,  var.  fragilis  alha. — A  gave  the  same  results  as  in  the 
case  of  Salix  alba.  Sugar  appears  to  be  absent  in  the  healthy  speci- 
mens.    C  shows  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tannin,  as  well  as 
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of  gallic  acid;  it  appeared  possible  that  catechin  mi  lit  likewise  be 
present.  D  indicates  the  presence  of  a  quercitrin-like  substance  in 
the  growths. 

Salix  fnK/ilis  olha,  var.  fragiJior. — A  does  not  appear  to  differ  from 
other  solutions  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  B  again  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar  in  the  growths.  In  D  is  found  a  larger  amount  of  quer- 
citrin-like substances. 

Tannin  appeared  to  be  present  in  larger  quantities  in  the  leaf-stems 
than  in  the  green  twigs  of  another  willow  whose  name  is  not  given; 
but  on  this  willow  Avere  found  large  growths,  and  these  contained  a 
smaller  proportion  of  tannin.  Sugar  was  found  in  larger  quantities 
in  the  growths  than  in  the  stems,  whereas  it  was  absent  in  the  leaves, 
being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  tannin.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
gallic  acid  is  present  in  the  pathological  formations,  but  the  reactions 
are  definite  for  the  presence  of  quercitrin ;  the  fact  that  gallic  acid  is 
produced  in  these  growths  from  tannin  is,  however,  proved.  When 
the  rind  of  the  joung  twigs  of  Salix  acutifolia  is  treated  with  alcohol, 
a  substance  is  obtained  possessing  many  of  the  properties  of  quer- 
citrin, and  is  therefore  probably  allied  to  it.  The  tannins  in  the  green 
parts  of  the  plants,  according  to  their  nature,  affect  iron  solutions 
differently ;  that  which  colours  iron  green  is  apparently  an  oxidation- 
product  of  that  which  colours  iron  blue,  and  the  author  considers 
that  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  transpiration,  breaks  up  into 
the  former  modification  and  sugar.  He  likewise  considers  that  the 
reverse  process  (that  of  reduction  with  introduction  of  sugar)  is  not 
possible,  and  as  each  tannin  has  its  own  special  properties,  these  must 
be  specially  studied  before  the  tannins  can  be  systematically  grouped. 
Tannin  may  be  formed  in  the  roots,  stems,  or  twigs,  or  in  the  cells, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  of  the  axial  organs.  It  is  then  carried 
to  the  leaves  and  used  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tannin  in  the  bark  is  most  plentiful  in  autumn,  when  the 
stream  of  sap  sets  away  fi-om  the  leaves ;  consequently,  we  are  led  to 
the  supposition  that  leaves  manufacture  the  tannin-forming  substance, 
which  is  carried  downwards  by  the  autumn  stream  of  sap,  and  con- 
verted by  the  cells  into  tannin.  E.  W,  P. 

Mono-  and  Diphenyl-compounds  of  Arsenic,  By  W.  La 
CosTE  and  A.  Micuaelis  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1883—1887). — 
By  heating  together  arsenious  chloride  and  benzene,  the  authors  ob- 
tained a  mixture  of  diphenyl  (m.  p.  70 — 71°)  and  moiophtniijlarsenions 
chloride.  The  latter  body  was  not  separable  as  such  from  the  di- 
phenyl, but  was  identified  by  conversion  into  monojjhemjlarsenic  acid, 
C6H5.A.sO(OH)2.  The  following  additional  observations  on  the  pro- 
perties of  this  acid  were  made : — It  begins  to  soften  at  1^)8°,  giving  off 
water  and  passing  into  an  infusible  anhydride,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  is  carbonised.  It  is  unaffected  by  boiling  with  chromic 
acid,  and  is  not  reduced  by  zinc  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution.  The 
metals  of  the  alkiilis  and  alkaline  earths  yield  salts  of  the  form 
C$H5.AsO(OH)(OM')  ;  only  the  heavy  metals  give  normal  salts.  These 
are  mostly  amorphous;  the  barium  salt  crystallises  in  short  radiating 
needles,  the  copper  salt  in  pearly  plates. 
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Monoplienyltriethyl-araenhnn  iodide,  Cells. As(C2H5)3l,  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  the  product  of  the  original  reaction,  separa- 
tion of  the  phenyldiethyl  arsine,  and  nnion  of  this  with  ethyl  iodide. 
It  melts  at  112 — 113°.  The  corresponding  hydroxide  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  way,  as  a  syrup,  and  the  chloride  yields  a  characteristic 
platinochloride. 

Dlphenylarsenious  cliloride,  As(C6H5).,Cl,  is  best  obtained  by  heating 
mercury  diphenyl  (1  part)  with  monophenyl-arsenious  chloride 
(3  parts)  for  several  hours  at  270°.  Other  products  of  this  reaction 
are  Hg(C6H5)Cl,  HgCl2,  and.  trijjhenyl-arsine,  As(C6TIi,)3 ;  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  greater  when  the  temperature  is  only  slowly  raised  to 
and  above  254°,  its  boiling  point.  The  pure  chloride  is  a  yellowish  oily 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1"422  at  16°  C,  which  distils  unchanged  at  333^  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  forming 
diplienyl-arsenious  trichloride,  As(C6H5)oCl3,  which  crystallises  from 
benzene  in  large  colourless  plates.  With  bromine  it  yields  the  chloro- 
broraide  As(C6H5)2ClBr2,  a  comparatively  unstable  body. 

Diphenyl-arsenious  oxide,  [As(C6ll5)2]20,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
above  chloride  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  soluble 
in  ether,  and  melting  at  91 — 92°.  Heated  with  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid  it  yields  diplieimjl-nrseinous  bromide,  As(C6ll5)2Br,  a 
yellowish  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  356°  with  slight  decomposition. 
Exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  it  is  converted  into  diplienyl- 
arsenions  oa-ychloride,  [As(C6H5)oCl2]20  (m.  p.  117°),  a  white  powder, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  HCl  and  the  monobasic  diphemjl. 
arsenious  acid,  (C6H5)2AsO.OH.  The  lead  salt  of  this  acid  crystallises 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  small  silky  needles. 

Biplienyl-ethylarsine,  (C6H5)2As(C2H.5),  is  obtained' by  the  action  of 
zinc- ethyl  upon  diphenyl-arsenious  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
with  a  fruity  smell,  boiling  at  305°.  It  reacts  with  chlorine  gas,  forming 
the  solid  dichloride  (C6H5)3As(C2ll5)Cl2,  which  crystallises  from  ben- 
zene in  long  colourless  needles.  It  combines  with  1  mol.  of  ethyl  iodide 
at  100°  to  form  diphenyl-dietliyl-arse'nivm  iodide,  As(C6H5)2(C2H5)jI. 
The  corresponding  chloride  yields  a  characteristic  platino-chloride. 

C.  F.  C. 

Triphenylarsine  and  its  Derivatives.     By  W.  La  Coste  and 

A.  MiCHAELis  {Beut.  Gliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1887— 1888).— This  body 
crystallises  in  large  rhombic  plates  (m.  p.  58 — 59°)  from  the  high- 
boiling  residues  from  the  preparation  of  diphenylarsenious  chloride. 
It  is  most  easily  obtained  from  CsHs.AsO,  which  decomposes  at  180 — 
200°  into  AS2O3  and  As(C6H5)3,  thus:  3Cf,H5.AsO=As203+ As(C6H5)3. 
It  distils  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  tem- 
perature above  360°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  with 
difficulty  in  cold  alcohol.     It  does  not  react  with  ethyl  iodide  at  100°. 

Triphenylarsine  dichloride,  As(C6H.,)3Cl2,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  upon  the  ai'sine,  as  a  white  powder.  It  crystallises  from 
its  solution  in  benzene  in  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  171°)  ;  at  280°  it  is 
resolved  into  monochlorobeuzene  and  (CgH5)2AsC1.  By  the  action  of 
boiling  water  or  dilute  ammonia  the  chlorine  atoms  are  replaced  by 
OH  groups;  the  triphenylarsine  hydroxide  thus  formed,  As(C6H5)3(OH)3, 
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crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  plates,  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions in  needles,  which  melt  at  108°.  Heated  to  105 — 110°  it  loses 
1  mol.  of  HiO,  and  is  converted  into  triphenylarsine  oxide,  As(C6H5):jO. 
Tfiphenylarsine  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  the  compound 
As(C6H5)3.HgCl-..,  a  crystalline  body,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash  in  the 
cold,  but  on  boiling  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
As(CgH5)3(OH)..  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  in  the 
cold  it  is  resolved  into  mercuric  oxide  and  triphenylarsine,  which  dis- 
solv'es  in  the  alcohol.  C.  F.   C. 

Monotolyl  Compounds  of  Arsenic.  By  W.  La  Coste  and 
A.  MiciiAELis  {Bent.  Chevi.  Ges.  J?er.,  11,  1888— 1890).— (Or^7)o)- 
mmiotol i/larsenious  Chloride,  ASCI2.C7H7,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
(ortho)  raercury-ditolyl  upon  arsenious  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  feeble  odour,  boiling  at  264 — 265°,  and  may  be  distilled  un- 
changed in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  converted  by 
chlorine  gas  into  the  tetrachloride  ASCI4.C-H7,  a  yellow  liquid,  which  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  monotolylarsenic  acids. 
The  corresponding  para-compound  is  similarly  obtained  fi'om  (para) 
mercury- ditolyl  (m.  p.  235°).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  plates, 
which  melt  at  31°,  and  distils  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  at  267°.  The  tetrachloride  solidifies  at  a  slightly 
reduced  temperature  :  water  decomposes  it  similarly  to  the  ortho- 
compound.  Both  the  above  chlorides  are  converted  by  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate  into  monotolylarsenoxides,  ASO.C7H7.  These  are  white 
powders,  resembling  arsenious  oxide,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
in.soluble  in  ether. 

The  ortho-compound  fuses  at  146°,  the  para-compound  at  156°.  On 
raising  the  temperature,  both  undergo  decomposition,  with  liberation 
of  arsenious  anhydride,  the  latter  yielding  tritolylarsine,  crystallising 
in  plates  (m.  p.  129—130°). 

OrtJtomnnofohjl arsenic  acid,  C7H7.AsO(OE[)2,  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  water  on  the  tetrachloride  previously  mentioned.  It  crystal- 
lises from  its  aqueous  solution  in  slender  needles,  which  melt  at  160" 
to  a  colourless  liquid.  The  para-compound,  similarly  prepared,  crys- 
tallises from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long  needles,  which  on  heating  do 
not  melt,  but  are  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  300°. 

C.  F.  C. 

Diphenylbenzenes.  By  H.  Schmidt  and  G.  Schultz  (Dent  Cliem. 
Qeii.  Her.,  11,  1755 — 1756). — Trinitraparadlvhenylhenze^e.  CisHnNsOe, 
formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  paradiphcnylbenzene 
(m.  p.  205"^^),  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long  white  needles 
(m.  p.  190°).  It  is  not  oxidised  by  chromic  acid.  The  dinitro- 
diphenylbenzene  (m.  p.  264°)  is  formed  by  nitrating  a  solution  of 
paradiphonylbenzenc  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  nitro-product  forms 
yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents. 

A  solution  of  isndipheni/Ibenzene  in  glacial  acetic  acid  yields,  on 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  benzoic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
diphenylcarbonic  acid  (m.  p.  160°).  W.  C  W.  ■ 
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Diphenylene-methane.  By  R.  Fittig  and  A.  Schmitz  (Lwbir/s 
Annalen,  193,  134 — 142). — The  authors  find  that  the  diphenylene- 
methane,  C13H10,  previously  obtained  by  the  former  (Ber.,  6,  187) 
from  diphenylene-ketoue  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust  is  identical  with 
the  fluorene  discovered  by  Berthelot  in  coal  tar  (Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [4], 
12,  222),  and  more  fully  described  by  Barbier  (ibid.  [5],  7,  479). 

Diphenylene-methane  picrate,  C13H10  -f-  C6H3(N02)30,  forms  reddish- 
brown  compact  prisms  (m.  p.  80°). 

Dihrovtodiphenylene-methane,  CnHgBro,  is  obtained  by  adding  gradu- 
ally 2  mols.  of  bromine  to  1  mol.  of  the  hydrocarbon  dissolved  in 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  forms  beautiful  transparent  colourless  tabular 
prisms  (m.  p.  162°).  It  is  dimorphous,  one  of  the  forms  being  pro- 
duced when  a  veiy  small  quantity  oP  impurity  is  present. 

Binitrodiphenylene-metlmne,  Ci3H8(N02)2,  is  obtained  on  pouring  the 
hydrocarbon  into  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
colourless  needles  (m.  p.  200°),  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  diphenylene-methane  is  converted 
into  diphenylene-ketone,  no  ketone  corresponding  to  diphenylene- 
methane  being  produced.  T.  C.  . 

Diphenylene    Ketone    and    Phenylbenzoic    Acid.     By    A. 

Schmitz  (Liehiifs  Annalen,  193,  llf5 — 128). — Diphenylene  ketone,  on 
oxidation  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  almost  com- 
pletely converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  only  a  small  quantity 
of  benzoic  acid  being  simultaneously  produced. 

Phenylbenzoic  acid,  C13H10O2,  is  obtained  when  diphenylene  ketone 
is  fused  with  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  difficultly  soluble  in 
hot  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
small  needles  (m.  p.  110°). 

Barium  phenylbenzoate,  (Ci3H902)2Ba  +  H2O,  is  equally  soluble  in 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  easily  forms  supersaturated  solutions.  Cal- 
cium phe7iylbenzoate  has  the  formula  (Ci3H902)2Ca  +  2H2O.  Potassium 
phenylbenzoate,  C13H9O2K  +  H2O,  crystallises  in  small  brilliant  prisms, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated 
potash  solution.  Silver  phenylbenzoate,  Ci3H902.Ag,  crystallises  from 
hot  water  in  needles,  which  darken  slighth^  on  exposure  to  light. 
Ethyl  phenylbenzoate,  C13H9O2.C2H5,  is  a  thick  coloui'less  oil  (b.  p.  300 — 
305°),  which  does  not  solidify  at  —20°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrophenylbenzoic  acid,  Ci2H8(N02).COOH,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
phenylbenzoic  acid  gradually  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  is  purified 
by  means  of  the  barium  salt.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  monoclinic 
crystals  (m.  p.  222°),  which  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Barium  nitrophenylbenzoate,  [Ci3H8(N02)O2]2Ba 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  therefrom  in  warty  crystalline 
masses.  Calcium  nitrophenylbenzoate,  [Ci3H8(N02)02]2Ca,  resembles 
the  barium  salt. 

Phenylbenzoic  acid  is  not  attacked  on  heating  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
or  dilute  potassium  permanganate,  but  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
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chromate  oxidise  it  completely  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  water.  By 
fusion  with  potash  it  gives  diphenyl  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Details  are  given  of  the  method  of  preparation  of  phenanthrene- 
quinone  from  crude  phenanthrene  by  oxidation  Avith  chromic  mixture, 
and  its  conversion  into  diphenylene  ketone  by  distillation  with  caustic 
lime.  T.  C. 

Diphenic  Acid.  By  J.  Hummel  (Liehig's  Annalen,  193,  128 — 
134). — By  the  action  of  chromic  mixture,  diphenic  acid  is  completely 
oxidised  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  water ;  neither  nitric  acid  nor 
potassium  permanganate  has  any  action. 

Ethyl  Jiphenate,  COOCjH^.CeHi.CeHi.COOC.Hs,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less brilliant  cubes  (m.  p.  42°)  ;  it  has,  however,  a  great  tendency  to 
separate  from  its  solutions  as  an  oil. 

Dinitro-dipliemc  acid,  Ci2H6(N'02)2(COOH)2  +  H2O,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenic  acid,  and  is  purified  by 
means  of  the  barium  salt.  It  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles, 
which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  150 — 160°,  and  melt 
at  248°.  It  is  diflficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  pretty  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  easily  in  alcohol.  Barium  dinitrodiphenate, 
CuH6(X02)20iBa  +  6H...0,  crystallises  in  clusters  of  needles,  which 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Diamido-diphenic  acid,  Ci2H6(NH2)2(COOH)2,  is  obtained  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  dinitro-acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydro- 
chloride is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  but  difficultly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  crj'stallises  in  colourless  fatty- 
looking  plates,  decomposing  at  100°.  The  free  amido-acid  is  almost 
insoluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  250°,  and  is  identical 
with  the  acid  obtained  by  Struve  (J5er.,  10,  75)  from  phenanthrene- 
quinone.  T.  C. 

Naphthalene  Derivatives.  By  R.  Meldola  (Dcut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11.  1904 — 1907). — The  author  prepares  bromacetonaphthalide  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  acetonaphthalide,  dissolved  in  seven  times  its 
weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  by  which  method  he  obtains  74  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  yield.  By  similarly  brominating  this  body,  he  ob- 
tains dibromacetonaphthalide,  crystallising  in  white  silky  needles 
(m.  p.  225°),  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  analogy  between  the  preparation  of  this  compound 
and  [1:2:  4]  dibromamidobenzene  (Gazzetta  ckimica  italiana,  1874. 
327)  suggests  a  similar  constitution.  The  author  is  investigating  this 
F>int.  C.  F.  C. 

Pluoranthene,  a  New  Hydrocarbon  from  Coal  Tar.     By  R. 

FiTTiLi  and  F.  (iKiiHAKi.  (LlrljHfs  Aiui.ilen,  193,  142— lUO). — Fluoran- 
thene,  CisH,,,,  was  obtained  from  a  large  quantity  of  solid  coal  tar 
hydrocarbons  of  melting  point  near  that  of  phenanthrene,  but  boiling 
at  a  much  higher  temperature.  The  hydrocarbon  is  extracted  from 
admixed  pyrene  by  means  of  the  picric  acid  compound,  which  is  some- 
what more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  compound  of  pyrene  and  picric 
acid. 

VOL.  XXXVI.  n 
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The  empirical  formula  of  tlie  new  liydrocarbon  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  phenanthrene  and  pyrene.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  separates  in  long  needles  from  the 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  but  from  very  dilute  solutions  in  large 
colourless  plates  (m.  p.  109°). 

Fhwrantliene-pi eric  acid,  CisHio  +  C6H3(N02)30,  crystallises  in  red- 
dish-yellow needles  (m.  p.  182°),  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  hot.  It  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with 
water. 

Dihromofluoranthene,  CisHsBrj,  is  obtained  when  an  excess  of  bi'o- 
mine  is  gradually  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  in 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  yellowish-green  needles 
(m.  p.  204'')  ;  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  cold  carbon  bisulphide,  but  more  easily  soluble  in  the 
hot  bisulphide. 

Trinitrofluoranthene,  C]5H7(N02)3,  is  obtained  on  adding  the  hydro- 
carbon gradually  to  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  ci'ystallises  from  hot  nitric 
acid,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  in  yellow  needles,  which  do  not 
melt  at  300°.     It  is  but  little  soluble  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solvents. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  or  chromic  mixture,  fluoranthene 
yields  a  quinone  and  an  acid,  which  are  easily  separated  by  treatment 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

Fluorantlieiie-quinone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  red  needles 
(m.  p.  188°),  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid. 

Diphenijlenelietone-carhonic  acid,  CuHgOs,  is  purified  by  means  of  the 
barium  salt.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
hot,  and  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  in  orange-red 
needles  (m.  p.  192°),  and  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

The  harium  salt{CiJl-,Oz)J^di.  -f  41100,  is  somewhat  difficultly  soluble, 
but  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom 
in  fine  silky  needles.  The  calcium  sail  (Ci4H703)2Ca  +  2H2O,  isequally 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  The  silver  salt  is  a  yellowish  green  pre- 
cipitate very  little  soluble  in  water.  Diphenyleneketone-carbonic  acid 
is  converted  into  diphenylene-methane,  when  heated  with  zinc-dust, 
thus :  CuH.Os  -f  4H  =  CisH.o  +  CO.  +  HoO.  When  heated  alone  or 
with  lime,  it  gives  diphenyleneketone,  in  the  latter  case  accompanied 
by  other  products,  thus  :   CuHgOs  =  CisHsO  -j-  CO3.  These  facts  prove 

•       •  /^^\ 

the  acid  to  have  the  constitution,     ^<rT       /Vtt  fOOH 

Isodiphenic  acid,  CioH8(COOH)2,  is  obtained  when  the  preceding 
acid  is  fused  with  potash,  thus:  Ci2H;(C0).C00H  +  2KH0  = 
COOK.aH4.C6H4.COOK  +  H2O. 

It  crystallises  in  small  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  21G°),  which  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Barium  iso- 
dip)lienate,  CuHgOjBa  +  6H2O,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lises in  prisms.  It  loses  5  molecules  of  water  at  130°,  and  the  6th  at 
190 — 200°.     It  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air.      Calcium  isodiphenate, 
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CuHt.04Ca  +  2H.0,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.     Silver  isodiphenate,. 
Ci4H804Ag2,  is  but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Isodipbenic  acid  is  isomeric  and  not  identical  witb  the  two  known 
diphenylcarlwnic  acids  or  with  the  acid  obtained  by  Carnelley  (this 
Journal,  1877,  2,  C-^3)  by  the  oxidation  of  ditolyl.  When  heated  with 
lime  it  yields  diphenyleneketone. 

The  authors  ascribe  the  following  constitution   to  fluoranthene  : — 
CeH^.CH.CH 
\       /      \\      . 
CeHa CH  T.    C. 

Idrialin.  By  G.  Goldschmidt  (Beut.  Chein.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1578 — 
1581). — The  author  has  examined  idrialin,  the  substance  occurring  in 
the  mercury  ores  of  Idria,  and  has  obtained  analytical  results  which 
agree  with  those  of  Laurent,  Dumas,  and  Bodecker  ;  therefore  proving 
idrialin  not  to  be  a  hydrocarbon  as  Schrotter  and  others  have  stated. 
The  formula  for  idrialin  is  more  probably  CioHogO  than  C42H28O,  as 
Bodecker  would  represent  it. 

Idrialin  can  be  obtained  from  the  mineral  either  by  distillation  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  extracting  it  by  means  of 
amyl  alcohol,  turpentine  oil,  or  xylene.  It  is  best  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  xylene.  The  statement  of  Dumas  that  idrialin  cannot  be 
distilled  without  decomposition  can  apply  under  eei"tain  conditions 
only,  as  no  appreciable  loss  occurs  ("only  a  small  carbonaceous  residue) 
when  the  pure  substance  is  distilled  as  above  directed. 

Broviine-coriiprnouh. — Two  bromine  compounds  have  been  obtained  ; 
the  one,  C4oH32Br(iO,  is  produced  by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of 
idrialin  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid;  the  other,  C4oHi9Br90,  by  adding 
bromine  to  idrialin  under  water. 

Oxidation-products. — A  red  compound  of  the  formula,  C40H20O5,  of 
indistinct  crystalline  character,  in  addition  to  a  resinous  body  which 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  is  formed  by  acting  on  idrialin  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  yields  idrialin  by  dis- 
tillation over  zinc-dust,  and  forms  a  beautiful  violet  colour  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
there  distils  over  at  a  temperature  of  about  280^  an  almost  colourless 
oil,  which  finally  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  it  corresponds  in 
composition  and  properties  with  stearic  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
consi.sts  of  a  black  shining  mass,  which  is  still  under  investigation. 
Among  the  products  of  oxidation,  the  author  has  also  obtained  a  body 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  spirit,  and  gives  an  emerald-green  colour 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the 
one  above  described,  but  whether  it  similarly  yields  stearic  acid  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  A.  J.  C. 

Structure  of  Terpenes.  By  F.  Flavitzky  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
30,  4o4). — The  aiith(jr  denies  that  in  these  bodies  the  carbon  atoms 
are  grouped  as  in  the  aromatic  bodies,  and  proposes  for  camphor 
the  following  formula  (CH3).CH.CH(CH3).CH— CH.CH— CH.CHO. 
To  the  camphenes  which  possess  rotatory  power  he  gives  the  formula, 
(CH3)2CH.CH(CH3).CH^CH.CHziCziCH2,  which  satisfies  Van't 
Hoff 's  law  concerning  the  asymetric  carbon  atom. 

n  2 
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The  formula  for  turpentine  and  anstralene  lie  writes  as  follows  : 
(CH3)2CH.CH(CH3).CH=CH.CzeC.CH3. 

The  optically  inactive  modifications  of  these  bodies  he  expresses  by 
the  followinc?  formulae:  (CH3),C-C(CH3).CH2.CH2.C~C.CH3,  or 
(CH3)2C=C(CH3).CH3.CH2.CH-CizCH2.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Dextrogyrate  Russian  Terpens  from  the  Turpentine  of  Pinus 
Silvestris.  By  F.  Flavitzky  IBuII.  Soc.  Chim.,  30  [2],  433).— This 
terpene,  which  the  author  considers  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained 
by  Attersbers:  from  the  tar  of  the  Swedish  Pinus  sylvestris  {Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  30,  191),  has  a  sp.  gr.  0-8746  at  0°,  and  boils  between  155-5 — 
156-5°,  its  rotatory  power  is  [a],,  =  +  27-7.  When  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  crystalline  monochlorhydrate,  which 
melts  at  127°,  and  boils  at  204°,  slightly  decomposing  at  the  same 
time  ;  its  rotatory  power  is  [a]p  =  14" 7.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Camphene  from  Camphor,  and  its  Homologues.     By  F.  Y. 

Spitzer  (De2it.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1815— 1818).— By  the  action  of 
sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  camphor  dichloride  (m.  p.  155°), 
a  crystalline  camphene  is  produced,  which  melts  at  57*5 — 58*8°,  and 
boils    at    159-9°.      It    combines    with    hydrochloric    acid    to    form 

CinHieHCl. 

Ethi/l-camj^hene,  C10H15.C2H5,  obtained  by  treating  a  mixture  of 
camphor  chloride  and  ethyl  iodide  with  sodium,  is  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  which  boils  at  198-199-9°. 

Isohutijl-camphene,  CinHis.CiHg,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  resembling  tur- 
pentine in  smell.  It  boils  at  228 — 229°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8614 
at  20°. 

These  three  camphenes  are  dextrogyrate.  W.  C.  W. 

Camphor  Dichloride.  By  F.  V.  Spitzer  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  1818— 1820).— Camphor  dichloride,  Ci„HicCL,  is  obtained  by 
adding  camphor  (1  molecule)  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  well 
cooled  phosphorus  pentachloride  (1^  molecules),  and  leaving  the  mix- 
ture at  rest  for  14  days.  The  oily  liquid  which  separates  out  is 
poured  into  water,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  white  mass.  Camphor  di- 
chloride is  deposited  from  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  in  white  or 
colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  155°.  The  solution 
in  ethyl  acetate  deviates  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left. 

w.  e.  w. 

Cinchona  Alkaloids.  By  A.  Clatjs  (Beid.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1820 — 1825). — Homocinchonidine,  C19H22N2O,  unites  with  ethyl  iodide 
to  form  a  crystalline  compound,  which  melts  at  261°  with  decomposi- 
tion, and  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  By  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  this  substance  a  base  is  ob- 
tained, which  forms  a  platinum  double  chloride  having  the  composi- 
tion, C,9H22N20.C2H5Cl.HCl.PtCl4.H20.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid 
to  the  ethyl  iodide  compound,  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 
BCigHs^NaO.CHJ  -f  H2SO4  =  CiaH22'N20CoH5l.Io  + 

(Oi9H22N20CaH5)2SO,    +    H2. 
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Ethyl-lwmoclionidine,  CoiHaeNjO,  obtained  bj  boiling  Lomocinclioni- 
dine-ethiodide  with  potash  and  extracting  the  product  with  ether, 
crystaUises  in  glistening  needles  (m.  p.  91°),  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 
Ethyl-homocinchonidine  forms  a  crystalline  addition  product  (m.  p. 
236")  with  ethyl  iodide,  and  a  double  salt  with  platinum  chloi'ide, 
CoiHaeNoO.-iHCl.PtCU.H.O. 

The  ethyl  iodide  compounds  with  all  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  resemble 
homocinchonidine-ethiodide  in  their  decomposition  by  potash.  Com- 
pounds of  cinchona  bases  with  2  molecules  of  ethyl  iodide  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  base  with  an  excess  of  the  iodide.  Homoohi- 
chonidine-dietJiiodide,  C19H22N2O2C2H5I  +  H2O,  forms  transparent 
golden-yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  2oo°  with  decomposition,  and 
cinchonine-diethiodide  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  amber- 
coloured  crystals. 

Both  these  compounds  are  deprived  of  their  iodine  by  silver  oxide, 
and  yield  alkaline  solutions. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  iodides  of  compound  ammonias  con- 
taining aromatic  or  unsaturated  radicles  are  decomposed  by  potash. 

W.  C.  W. 

A  New  Quinine  Salt.  By  Drygin  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  622).— 
One  equivalent  of  quinine  hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  one  equivalent  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'09),  the  solution  is  filtered,  one  equivalent 
of  pure  urea  is  added,  and  after  solution  (which  is  aided  by  gently 
warming)  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  washed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
temperature.  By  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  a  fresh  crop  of 
crystals  may  be  obtained.  The  new  salt,  for  which  no  formula  is 
given,  but  w'hich  the  author  calls  by  the  barbarous  name  of  qiuuiiiura 
dimuriaticuni  carbamidatum,  crystallises  in  hard  four-sided  prisms  ;  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  water  with 
production  of  cold.  The  crystals  are  not  hygroscopic  ;  they  melt  at 
70 — 75°,  forming  a  yellow  liquid.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  reprecipitated  by  ether,  probably  after  undergoing  partial  decompo- 
sition. M.  M.  P.  M. 

Cinchonichine,  a  New  Quinine  Alkaloid.  By  Drtgix  (Chern. 
Centr.,  1878,  622). — The  brown  mother-liquor  from  the  last  crystals 
of  the  quinine  .salt  described  above  (see  preceding  abstract)  is  satu- 
rated with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  treated  with 
ether,  dissolved  in  a  Httle  chloroform,  and  after  filtering  off  the  undis- 
solved cinchonidine,  is  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  con- 
verted into  sulphate,  and  this  salt,  after  purification  by  crystallisation, 
is  again  decomposed  by  ammonia,  when  a  new  alkaloid,  called  by 
the  author  clnchonichine,  is  obtained.  The  propei'ties  of  the  new  body 
seem  to  place  it  midway  between  the  quinine  and  cinchonine  groups  ot 
alkaloids.     No  analyses  are  given.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Bark  of  the  Root  of  the  Pomegranate.  By  Durand  {J.  Phann. 
Chilli.  [4J,  28,  ItJH — 17Uj. — The  dried  bark,  which  has  been  kept  for 
12  months,  is  powdered  and  exhausted  first  with   ether,  which  dis- 
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solves  the  cMorophyll,  and  then  -witli  alcohol  of  95°,  which  dissolves 
out  a  yellowish-brown  resin.  The  residue  is  dried  and  mixed  with 
milk  of  lime,  the  mixture  dried  and  heated  with  alcohol  of  95°.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  after  being 
filtered  is  treated  with  ammonia,  when  a  light  white  deposit  forms  ; 
this  is  extracted  with  chloroform,  and  on  evaporating  the  extract, 
a  yellowish-brown  residue  is  obtained,  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  residue  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  gave  a  white  precipitate 
with  Mayer's  reagent,  and  a  brownish-yellow  coloration  when  treated 
with  iodine  solution  ;  it  is  therefore  an  alkaloid.  It  may  be  obtained 
crystalline  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  snlphuric  acid,  after  re- 
moving the  chloroform,  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  adding  ammonia ;  the  solution  is 
then  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  white 
erystalliue  residue.  The  author  has  prepared  the  hydrochloride,  but 
not  studied  its  properties.     He  proposes  to  call  the  alkaloid  gravatine. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Pelletierine,  a  Base  from  the  Bark  of  Pomegranate.  By  C. 
Tanret  {J.  Phann.  Chim.  [4],  28,  384— 386).— This  body,  which  has 
been  described  (Chem.  Soc.  J.,  34,  739),  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  distilling  its  ethereal  solution  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ; 
the  residue  is  kept  at  a  temperature  from  130 — 140'',  until  water  is  no 
longer  given  off,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  180 — 186°  and 
the  alkaloid  begins  to  distil.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  quickly  changes  colour  in  the  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0"999  at  0° 
and  0"985  at  21°.  It  dissolves  in  water,  contraction  taking  place  ;  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  pelletierine  and  2'5  parts  of  water  having  a 
sp.  gr.  =  1"021  at  21°.  The  alkaloid  is  dextrogyrate,  its  power  of 
rotation  [a]j  =  -|-  8,  and  that  of  the  sulphate  +  5*9.  With  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  pelletierine  gives  an  intense  green 
coloration. 

According  to  its  analysis  and  those  of  its  salts,  its  formula  is 
C16H13XO2.  It  is  a  mon-acid  base,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride, 
CeHisNOa.HCl,  and  a  sulphate,  CieHiaN'Oa.HSOi.  The  vapour  density 
of  the  base  also  corresponds  to  the  above  formula. 

The  author  has  sought  to  determine  the  amount  of  alkaloid  in  the 
different  species  of  pomegranate,  and  also  the  influence  of  growth  on 
its  formation.     He  gives  tables  showing  the  numbers  obtained. 

According  to  the  observations  of  several  medical  men  in  Troyes  and 
Paris,  pelletierine  is  the  taenicide  principle  of  pomegranate. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Urobilin.  By  L.  Disqdk  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  711).— Urobilin 
occurs  in  patliological  urine  ;  fresh  normal  urine  contains  a  colour- 
less body  which  may  be  produced  artificially  by  reducing  urobilin, 
and  which  again  passes  into  the  latter  compound  by  taking  up  oxygen 
from  the  air ;  this  action  is  especially  marked  in  presence  of  acids  or 
of  chloroform.  ]\1.  2*1.  P.  M. 

Iron  Albuminates.  By  E.  HoLDERNtANN  {Arch.  Phann.  [3],  13, 
149 — 16n). — Tlie  term  "iron  albuminate  "  is  given  to  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  an  iron  salt  to  albumin.     These  appear  to  be 
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indefinite  in  composition,  and  no  one  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
able  to  answer  the  questions  :  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
albuminate  is  precipitated  ?  If  the  precipitate  is  of  a  definite  constitu- 
tion, by  what  means  may  it  be  isolated  ?  What  influence  has  the  acid  of 
the  ii'un  salt  upon  the  composition  of  the  albuminates  ?  The  author  has 
prepared  albuminates  from  several  ferric  salts,  and  dried  them  at  40°, 
some  being  washed  with  water,  others  being  dried  unwashed.  The 
washing  appears  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  substance,  judging 
by  the  ash  left  on  ignition.  The  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition 
of  ferric  chloride  to  albumin  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  chloride,  and 
the  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  albumin  to  ferric  chloride 
is  soluble  in  a  very  large  excess  of  the  albumin.  If  the  alkalinity  of 
the  albumin  be  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid,  no  precipitate  is 
produced  with  ferric  chloride  ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  the  alkalinity 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  potash,  a  copious  precipitate  is  imme- 
diately produced,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  albumin. 
Acidifying  and  neutralising  the  ferric  chloride  produce  similar  effects, 
with  the-  exception  that  the  neutral  ferric  chloride  does  not,  when  in 
excess,  dissolve  the  precipitate.  The  precipitates  were  analysed  by 
ignition,  and  the  iron  determined  in  the  ash  ;  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  arc,  that  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  has  an  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  albuminate ;  that  the  albuminates  have  a  definite  composition 
which  is  not  altered  by  washing  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  acid  combined 
with  the  iron  has  great  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  albumi- 
nates ;  the  albuminates  produced  from  salts  of  iron  whose  acid  is  not 
combustible  or  volatile,  as  sulphuric  acid,  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
iron  present  than  those  from  iron  salts  of  volatile  acids,  as  hydro- 
chloride or  citric  acids,  also  that  basic  ferric  salts  cause  a  compound 
to  be  formed  having  a  larger  percentage  of  iron  than  neutral  or  acid 
salts.  E.  W.  P. 

Crystalline  Structure  in  Bees'-Wax.  By  Bottger  (C//e))i.  Centr., 
1875,  [)7o). — Btes'-wax  may  be  obtained  in  a  well-defined  crystalline 
form  by  fusing  it  on  the  surface  of  hot  water,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
very  slowly.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Constituents  of  Hops.  By  G.  Kuhnemaxn  (Chem.  Centr.,  1875, 
573). — The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  hops  in  a  current  of  steam  is  a 
complex  mixture  containing  hydrocarbons,  oxidised  bodies,  &c.  The 
addition  of  dilute  acids  to  the  oil  distilled  from  sulphured  hops  causes 
an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  such  hops  can  be  distin- 
guished from  unsulphured  hops  by  this  reaction. 

The  nonvolatile  portion  of  hops  consists  of  various  carbohydrates, 
rosins,  colouring  matters,  tannin,  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  a  hydro- 
carbon crystallising  at  low  temperatures.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Wine.  By  J.  Erdmann  (Detd.  Chem. 
Ges.  Jlrr.,  11,  187U — l!-i7tjj. — The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to 
establish  a  more  certain  basis  for  the  examination  of  red  wines,  in  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  reaction  of  the  bodies  to 
which  they  owe  their  colour.      The  author  found  that  the  Bordeaux 
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wine  ("  Chat.  Cantenac  Brown  ")  whicli  he  took  as  his  subject,  gave  on 
neutralisation  with  ammonia  the  usual  bottle-green  coloration  ;  but 
that  if  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  previously 
added,  a  fine  greenish  dark-blue  colour  was  obtained.  This  he  regards 
as  due  to  the  colouring  matter  being  resolved  into  two  others,  sepa- 
rable by  agitating  the  wine  (after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid) 
with  amyl  alcohol ;  this  menstruum  dissolves  and  removes  the  body, 
which  gives  the  characteristic  green  coloration  with  ammonia,  forming 
a  red-violet  solution,  leaving  the  aqueous  solution  coloured  yellowish- red, 
but  giving  with  ammonia  an  indigo-blue  coloration  which  persists  for 
some  minutes  and  then  passes  through  various  shades  of  blue  to  a 
brownish-green.  These  observations  wei'e  made  with  a  new  wine;  the 
author  has  extended  them  to  the  wines  of  the  same  brand  for  a  series 
of  years  ;  his  results  are  tabulated  so  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  differential 
comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colouring  matter  undergoes  a 
gradual  change.  C.  F.  C. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Influence  of  Salicylic  Acid,  Thymol,  and  some  Essential  Oils 
on  Germination.  By  E.  Heckel  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  613 — 614). 
The  author  finds  that  by  acting  on  lOO  seeds  of  various  mono-  and 
di-cotyledons  with  "025  gram  of  pure  phenol,  germination  is  sus- 
pended. With  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  made  by  mixing  "05  gram 
mixed  with  60  c.c.  of  water,  germination  in  the  same  number  of  seeds 
is  prevented.  Phenol  merely  suspends  germination,  the  latter  action 
proceeding  when  the  phenol  has  evaporated  ;  salicylic  acid  prevents  it 
altogether.  Salicylate  of  soda  acts  like  salicylic  acid,  but  although 
soluble  in  water,  its  action  does  not  appear  to  be  more  rapid.  Crys- 
tallised thymol  has  an  action  comparable  with  that  of  phenol  and 
salicylic  acid.  It  suspends  germination,  and  arrests  it  altogether  in 
certain  cases.  On  about  100  seeds  "025  gram  acts  with  energy, 
although  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  The  essential  oils  of  thyme  and 
of  rosemary  as  well  as  turpentine  oil  also  prevent  germination  even 
when  used  in  very  small  quantities,  C.  E.   C. 

Fungoid  Fermentations,  By  A.  Fitz  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1890,  'JO). — The  author  continues  his  investigation  of  the  mode  of 
resolution  of  various  compounds  under  the  influence  of  fungoid  fer- 
ments. Erythrite  (2  mols.)  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  mixed  fer- 
ment, developed  from  cow-dung,  was  resolved  into  butyric  acid 
(1  mol.)  and  succinic  acid  (1  mol.),  with  elimination  of  water  and 
hydrogen. 

Glycerin  was  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  the  following  fer- 
ments. (1.)  IkwlUus  suhtiUs  obtained  from  hay.  The  chief  product 
was  ethyl  alcohol,  in  amount  equal  to  257,  25-8,  and  29-0  p.c.  of  the 
glycerin  in  three  several  experiments.  (2.)  BlueFus. — From  100  grams 
glycerin  decomposed  by  the  fungus  of  blue  pus  were  obtained  :  10-9  grams 
of  crude  alcohol  (anhydrous)  chiefly  ethyl,  but  containing  also  a  liquid 
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(0"8  gram)  boiling  at  114 — 117°  ;  9-0  grams  of  calcium  salts  of  volatile 
acids,  which  proved  to  be  butyric  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ;  and 
also  0"71  gram  succinic  acid.  This  is  the  first  observation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  succinic  acid  in  glycerin  fermentation.  (3.)  Yellow  P^is. — In  all 
cases  blue  colouring  matter  was  formed.  (4.)  Orange  Pus. — The  fer- 
mentation induced  by  the  fungus  from  orange  pus  Avas  very  rapid  ;  100 
grams  glycerin  yielded  23"89  of  nearly  pure  ethyl  alcohol ;  traces  only 
of  acids  were  formed ;  calcium  lactate  and  malate  are  indifferent 
towards  this  ferment.  (5.)  Ordinary  Pus. — The  fungus  from  this  sub- 
stance induced  a  slow  fermentation,  which  is  still  under  investigation. 
(6.)  Fermentation  of  H  P-C.  glycerin  solution  by  a  Micrococcus  mixed 
with  a  Bacillus.  The  process  occupied  four  weeks,  50  grams  glycerine 
yielded  15'65  grams  crude  alcohol  (anhydrous),  chiefly  ethyl;  8'6  grams 
of  a  mixture  of  calcium  butyrate,  acetate,  and  formate.  No  non- vola- 
tile acids  were  formed.  The  decomposition  of  glycerin  by  this  fer- 
mentation is  very  complete,  probably  by  reason  of  the  excessive  dilution 
of  the  liquid  pi'eventing  the  accumulation  of  alcohol  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  impair  the  activity  of  the  fungus. 

Marinite  was  decomposed  under  the  fermentation  induced  by  a  Bacil- 
lus (clnh-sha-ped);  100  grams  yielding  26-3  grams  ethyl  alcohol ;  7'9 
grams  of  calcium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  chiefly  formic,  and  0*04  gram 
succinic  acid. 

Calcium  Citrate. — The  fermentation  was  that  of  a  slender  Bacillus, 
and  occupied  13  days,  lOO'G  grams  of  the  anhydrous  acid  yielded  4' 759 
alcohol,  which  was  found  to  be  ethyl  and  not  isopropyl  alcohol,  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  72"9  grams  of  pure  calcium  acetate, 
and  0"41  grams  succinic  acid. 

Calcium  Malate  undergoes  three  several  decompositions  under  the 
influence  of  respective  ferments,  viz. : 

(1.)  Succinic  Acid  Fermentation. — Induced  by  a  body  in  the  form  of 
minute  rods.  No  alcohol  was  formed ;  19"9  grams  calcium  salts  of  volatile 
acids,  which  proved  to  be  pure  acetate,  were  obtained ;  and  also  62'2o 
grams  succinic  acid.  These  quantities  closely  satisfy  the  equation 
3aH3(OH)(COOH)o  =  2C,H4(COOH)3  +  C.HiO^  +  200^  +  H.O. 

(2.)  Propionic  Acid  Fermentation. — Through  the  agency  of  a  short 
cylindrical  Bacillus,  53"6  grams  malic  acid  yielded  05  gram  alcohol ; 
29'6  grams  calcium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  viz. :  about  IS  grams  pro- 
pionic and  6  grams  acetic  acid,  and  0'07  gram  succinic  acid.  The  de- 
composition is  approximately  that  represented  by  the  equation: 
3CjH3(OH)(COOH),  =  2C3H602  +  C0H4O2  +  400^  +  H^O. 

(3.)  Butyric  Acid  Fermentation. — This  is  at  times  induced  under  the 
same  conditions  as  and  takes  the  place  of  the  succinic  acid  fermen- 
tion  of  calcium  malate.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  specific  ferment, 
and  not  to  any  variatitm  in  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  or  the 
quantities  of  material  employed.  It  is  explained  by  the  following 
equation:  2C.,H3(OH)(COOH),  =  CiH^O^  +  4C0,  +   2H,0. 

Calcic  Lactate. — In  addition  to  the  butyric,  previously  investigated, 
a  propionic  fermentation  of  this  compound  is  induced  by  a  long  slender 
Bacillu.<i,  3  mols.  lactic  acid,  yielding  2  mols.  propionic  and  1  mol. 
acetic  acid,  with  elimination  of  1  mol.  CO..  and  1  mol.  H2O. 

C.  F.  C. 
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Ripening  of  Grapes.  Bj  B.  Haas  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  700).— 
A  resume  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  (see  this  Journal 
for  1875,  p.  281,  and  1873,  p.  402).  The  theories  of  Liebig,  Sachs, 
and  Neubaer,  as  to  the  origin  of  sugar  in  the  grape,  &c.,  are  dis- 
cussed. M.  M.  P.  M. 

Origin  of  Chlorophyll  Corpuscles.  By  C.  Mikosch  (Chem.  Centr., 
1878,  G81). — In  young  organs,  which  afterwards  become  green,  tue 
starch-granules  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  production  of  chloro- 
phyll. Each  starch-granule  surrounds  itself  with  a  layer  of  plasma, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  green  as  the  starch  disappears. 
If  the  plant  be  kept  in  the  dark  a  similar  change  takes  place,  but  the 
colourless  etiolin  corpuscles  produced  do  not  become  green  on  removing 
the  plant  into  the  light,  provided  the  starch  has  wholly  disappeared. 
In  those  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  devoid  of  starch,  chlorophyll  is 
formed  from  hyaline  plasma  in  the  manner  described  by  Sachs. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Growing  Potato.  By  C.  Kellermann 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  GOl — 6U5). — Analyses  were  made  weekly  of 
growing  potatoes.  The  constituents  of  the  seed  tubers,  taken  as  a 
whole,  showed  an  increase  from  week  to  week,  but  relatively  a  decrease 
in  the  nitrogenous  extractive  matter.  Cellulose  formed  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  the  amount  fluctuated  within  somewhat  wide  limits.  The 
amount  of  lime  regularly  increased,  being  nearly  six  times  as  much  in 
the  fourteenth  week  as  during  the  first  week.  The  lime  is  present 
in  the  older  tubers  in  the  form  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  prottids  decrease  in  the  stems  and  leaves  as  the  plant  grows ; 
the  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter  decreases  continuously  in  the 
leaves ;  the  ash  increases  in  both  leaves  and  stems  until  the  eighth 
week,  after  which  it  decreases. 

Potash  and  lime  reach  their  relative  maxima  in  the  stems  during 
the  eighih  week,  phosphoric  acid  during  the  fifth  week.  Cellulose  is 
present  in  largest  amount  in  the  stems  between  the  ninth  and  four- 
teenth weeks. 

The  main  production  of  organic  compounds  occurs  in  thej-oung  tubers 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  week,  but  during  this  period  the  amount 
of  the  protei'ds  in  the  stems  and  leaves  decreases  from  the  ninth  week. 

The  intensity  of  the  assimilative  process  increases  regularly. 

Various  details,  but  very  few  quantitative  data,  are  given  in  the 
original  paper.  M.  M.  P.  M. 


Physiological    Chemistry. 


Action  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  on  the  Animal  Organism.   By 

C.  Frieulasdkr  and  E.  Herter  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  682). — If 
adniinistered  in  small  hourly  doses,  carbonic  anhydride  causes  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  and  increased  rapidity  of  breathing.     When  a  gas 
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containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  cavbonic  anhydride  is  inhaled  depression 
quickly  succeeds  the  first  symptoms  ;  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  the 
breathing  becomes  slow  and  laboured,  the  temperature  rapidly  falls, 
the  blood  pressure  is  lessened,  and  death  finally  ensues.  The  poison 
appears  to  attack  the  central  apparatus  of  the  nervous  system. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Researches  on  the  Urea  contained  in  the  Organs.  By 
P.  PiCARD  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  533 — 535). — Solutions  obtained  by  boil- 
ing equal  weights  of  finely-chopped  muscle,  brain,  and  liver,  with 
water  and  sulphate  of  soda,  after  filtration,  are  treated  with  sodic 
hypobromite,  according  to  a  method  previously  described  by  the 
author.  By  measuring  the  volumes  of  the  gases  evolved,  the  com- 
pai*ative  quantities  of  urea  contained  in  equal  weights  of  muscle,  brain, 
and  liver,  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  found,  firstly,  that  with  the 
organs  of  an  animal  killed  whilst  fasting,  and  whose  stomach  is  empty, 
the  volumes  of  gas  evolved  from  equal  weights  of  muscle,  brain,  and 
liver,  are  greater  with  the  first  than  with  the  second,  and  greater 
with  the  second  than  with  the  last  of  these  organs.  With  the  organs 
of  an  animal  killed  in  full  process  of  digestion  there  is  found  to  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  liver,  whereas 
there  is  but  very  little  augmentation  in  the  muscles  and  the  brain ;  in 
fact  in  the  latter  organs  the  increase  is  probably  only  apparent.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that 
the  amount  of  urea  in  tlie  blood  of  a  digesting  animal  is  greater  than 
in  that  of  a  fasting  one.  The  author  concludes  that,  during  digestion, 
urea  is  formed  in  the  muscles,  the  brain,  and  the  liver ;  that  these 
organs  all  contain  a  greater  amount  of  urea  than  do  equal  weights  of 
blood,  and  that  during  fasting,  urea  seems  to  be  formed  solely  in  the 
brain  and  muscles.  These  conclusions  are  formed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  nitrogen  disengaged  by  the  hypobromite  is  all  due  to  decom- 
position of  urea ;  but  even  if  this  be  not  true,  the  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  liver,  &c.,  are  facts  that  still  I'emain.  The 
author  adds  that  he  has  obtained  from  muscle  a  solution  which  gives 
the  reactions  of  urea.  C.  E.  C. 

Albuminoid-Compounds  of  the  Organs,  and  of  the  Spleen 
in  particular.  By  P.  Picard  {Gumpt.  rend.,  87,  006— 608).— The 
contracted  spleen  of  a  dog  macerated  with  water,  and  digested  with  it 
for  some  time,  yields  a  liquid  which  contains  two  distinct  albuminous 
.substances  besides  haemoglobin.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  through  this  liquid  to  saturation,  is  washed  with  car- 
bonic-acid water,  and  having  been  re-dissolved  in  at^rated  water,  gives 
the  ordinary  reactions  of  a  globulin.  Another  albuminoid  exists  in 
the  liquid  from  which  the  globulin  has  been  precipitated,  and  may  be 
thrown  down  by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  about  75°.  That  globulin 
exists  in  the  spleen  independently  of  the  presence  of  blood  is  shown 
by  comparative  experiments  made  with  equal  weights  of  the  blood 
and  spleen  of  the  same  dog  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 
A  greater  quantity  of  globulin  is  obtained  from  precipitation  of  about 
three-quarters  of  the  spleen  solution  than  from  precipitation  of  the 
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wtole  of  the  blood  solution.  If  the  quantities  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
two  solutions  be  compared,  there  is  found  to  be  far  less  in  the  spleen 
solution  than  in  the  blood  solution.  C.   E.  C. 

Occurrence  and  Origin  of  Hsrpoxanthine  and  Lactic  Acid 
in  the  Animal  Body.  Bj  G.  Salomox  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  681). — 
Hypoxanthine  is  a  normal  constituent  of  human  bone-marrow,  and  of 
various  glandular  organs ;  also  of  the  blood  of  human  subjects,  and  of 
dogs  after  death.  The  absence  of  this  body  in  venous  blood  seems 
to  show  that  the  compounds  therein  produced  are  more  quickly  oxi- 
dised during  life  than  after  death.  The  presence  of  hypoxanthine  is 
probably  due  to  pancreatic  fermentation  of  fibrin.  Lactic  acid  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  blood  of  human  subjects,  and  is  probably 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in  the  blood  ;  it  is 
generally  absent  from  venous  blood.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Synthetic   Processes    in  the  Animal  Body.      By  M.   Jaffe 

Chem.  Cent)-.,  1878,  681). — It  has  been  already  shown  by  the  author 
(this  Journal,  1875,  p.  478)  that  paranitrotoluene  is  oxidised  within 
the  organism  partly  to  paranitrobenzoic  and  partly  to  paranitro« 
hippuric  acid.  Orthonitrotoluene  is  in  like  manner  partially  oxidised 
to  orthonitrobenzoic  acid,  but  the  main  product  of  the  oxidation  con- 
sists of  a  new  acid,  called  by  the  author  uronitrotoliiic  acid. 

The  new  acid  has  the  empirical  formula  C13H15NO9,  and  is  regarded 
by  its  discoverer  as  a  compound  of  nitrobenzyl  alcohol  with  a  hypo- 
thetical acid,  CeHioOv ;  thus  CiaH.sNOg  +  HoO  =  CeH^NOa.CHoCOH) 

-}-  CeHioO-. 

Uronitrotoluic  acid  passes  out  of  the  system  in  combination  with 
urea  in  the  form  of  a  compound,  having  the  composition  CuHigNsOio. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Secretion  from  the  Sebaceous  Glands  of  Birds.  By  D.  de 
JONGE  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  711). — This  secretion  (from  geese  and 
wild  ducks)  contains  casein,  albumin,  nuclein,  lecithin,  fatty  acids, 
and  a  sub-stance  resembling  cholesterin;  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  chlorine  are  also  present.  Sugar  and  urea  are 
absent.  M.  M.  P.  M. 


Analytical    Chemistry. 


Application  of  Witt's  Tropseolins  to  Titration.  By  G.  Lunge 
(Deui.  Chew.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  lltl-4). — The  author  confinns  the  obser- 
vations of  W.  V.  Miller  (Ber.,  11,  -160)  on  the  use  of  Witt's  tropseolin 
(00)  in  the  titration  of  sodium  carbonate,  &3.  He  has  further 
observed  an  equally  sudden  colour  transition  in  the  titration  of  sodium 
sulphide  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  this  body.  Several  of 
the  azo-colouring  matters  are  similarly  unaffected  by  carbonic  and 
hydrosulphuric   acids,  but   undergo    a   characteristic    transformation 
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with  the  least  excess  of  a  mineral  acid,  and  are  therefore  accurate 
indicators  of  the  satixration  of  carbonates  and  sulphides ;  the  author 
notices  more  especially  Poirier's  Orange  III  (dimethylaniline-diazo- 
benzenesulphonate),  diazo-a-naphtholsulphonic  acid  and  aniidobenzene. 
Of  the  latter  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  h}  drogen  sul- 
phide in  presence  of  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Witt's  tropajolin  000 
exhibits  an  inverse  change  of  colour,  viz.,  from  yellow  in  acid  to  red  in 
alkaline  solutions,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  indicator  of  the  pre- 
sence of  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate.  The  weaker  acids,  such  as 
sulphurous  and  oxalic,  induce  a  much  less  rapid  and  regular  ti-an.sition. 
Acetic  acid  is  indifferent  towards  these  bodies ;  sodium  thiosulphate 
behaves  like  the  salts  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  its  solution  in  presence  of  tro- 
paelin  causes  an  instant  change  of  colour.  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  not  only  the  parer  products,  but  crude  soda,  &c.,  may  be 
accurately  titrated  by  means  of  these  indicators.  C.  F.  C. 

Determination  of  Vapour  Density.  By  V.  Meyer  (DeiU.  Chem. 
Ges.  Btr.,  11,  1867 — 1870). — The  author  describes  the  apparatus  and 
method  for  determining  the  vapour  densities  of  bodies  that  attack 
mei'Cury  or  Wood's  metal,  by  a  process  similar  in  principle  to  that 
recently  published  by  A.  W.  Hoffmann  (Ber.,  11,  1G8-4),  but  indepen- 
pently  originated. 

A  glass  tube  of  rather  more  than  100  c.c.  capacity,  closed  at  one 
end,  is  drawn  out  at  the  other  to  a  tube  of  about  one-seventh  the 
original  diameter  (the  length  of  this  narrower  portion  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  wider),  terminating  in  an  enlargement  which  admits 
an  india-rubber  cork,  accurately  adjusted  to  a  mark  on  the  tube.  At 
a  short  distance  below  this  mark  an  exit-tube  leaves  the  narrow 
portion,  at  right  angles,  to  pass,  after  being  suitably  bent,  beneath  the 
surface  of  mercury  contained  in  a  trough.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  apparatus  by  bringing  it  into  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid  kept  boiling  in  a  second  larger  tube.  When  the  air  in  the 
apparatus  has  reached  a  constant  expansion  at  the  temperature  of  the 
experiment,  i.e.,  when  no  more  bubbles  escape  from  the  exit-tube,  a 
graduated  jar  filled  with  water  is  brought  over  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
the  cork  removed,  the  weighed  substance  introduced,  and  the  cork 
rapidly  replaced.  The  substance  is  quickly  vaporised,  the  vapour  expels 
equivalent  volume  of  air  by  the  exit-tube  into  the  graduated  jar ;  this 
is  measured  under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature, 
and  from  this  quantity,  after  correction,  the  required  vapour  density 
is  at  once  known.  Tliis  mode  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  vapour 
eliminates  two  prominent  factors  of  determinations  by  the  older 
methods,  viz.,  the  volume  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  vapo- 
rised, and  the  temperature  under  which  its  volume  is  observed. 

The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  determinations  by  this 
method,  which  shows  that  the  two  .sources  of  error  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, viz.,  those  due  to  diffusion  and  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
volume  of  two  mutual  indifferent  gases  in  contact,  and  the  sum  of 
their  volumes  when  isolated,  are  without  sensible  influence. 

C.  F.  C. 
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Application  of  Glycerin.    By  E.  Donath  {Bhigl.  polyt.  J.,  229, 

542 544). The    property    which    glycerin    possesses    of    dissolving 

certain  metallic  oxides  and  hydroxides,  and  of  preventing  the  precipi- 
tation of  others  by  fixed  alkalis,  has  been  known  for  some  time.  Puis 
has  recently  investigated  and  described  some  metallic  glycerides,  on 
the  formation  of  which  probably  these  appearances  depend. 

By  expei-imenting  in  this  direction,  the  author  found  that  a  mixture 
of  glycerin  and  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1-2)  in  equal  volumes 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  certain  metals. 
The  precipitation  of  manganous  oxide  by  fixed  alkalis,  for  instance,  is 
not  prevented  by  glycerin  ;  but  if  the  precipitate  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  short  time'only,  a  deep  cherry-red  solution  is  formed.  A  similar 
result  is  obtained  on  treating  the  precipitate,  formed  by  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite and  manganese  solutions,  with  the  above  mixture.  The  pre- 
cipitation of  nicicelous  and  cobaltous  oxides  by  potash  is  also  not 
prevented  by  glycerin  ;  in  the  latter  case  a  green  solution  containing 
cobalt  is  obtained  owing  to  slow  oxidation  in  the  air.  Mixtures  of 
glycerin  and  caustic  soda,  or  ammonia,  possess  distinct  reducing  pro- 
perties. 

The  black  nickel  hydroxide  obtained  by  heating  solutions  of  nickel 
with  sodium  hypochlorite  is  reduced  by  glycerin  and  soda  already  in 
the  cold  ;  the  cobaltic  oxide  produced  in  a  similar  manner  being  less 
readily  reduced  in  the  cold,  but  more  readily  on  heating.  When  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  and  ammonia  is  used,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac  solution  is  added,  nickelous  oxide  dissolves,  forming 
a  blue  solution,  whilst  only  very  small  quantities  of  cobalt  dissolve 
even  after  some  time.  This  reaction  may  be  employed  to  detect  small 
quantities  of  nickel  in  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  cobalt.  The 
reaction  of  the  glycerin  soda  solution  with  copper  and  cadmium 
oxides,  the  foi'mer  being  dissolved  and  not  the  latter,  serves  not  merely 
for  their  detection,  but  may  also  be  used  for  their  accurate  quantita- 
tive separation.  For  qualitative  purposes  the  corresponding  metallic 
sulphides  are  dissolved  in  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid,  and  treated  with 
glycerin  and  soda  solution.  If  copper  alone  is  present  a  blue  solution 
is  obtained,  whilst  in  the  presence  of  cadmium,  insoluble  cadmium 
hydroxide  is  simultaneously  formed,  which  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and 
is  easily  recognised  by  conversion  into  the  sulphide.  To  separate  both 
metals  quantitatively  their  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
glycerin  soda  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  warmed  for 
about  20  minutes  on  a  water-bath  ;  after  which  the  separated  cadmium 
oxide  is  filtered  off,  washed  first  with  hot  water  containing  glycerin 
soda  solution,  and  finally  with  pure  water  :  it  is  then  dried  and  ignited, 
nsing  the  precautions  necessary,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the 
possibly  reduced  cadmium.  The  mass  is  then  weighed  as  cadmium 
oxide.  In  the  filtrate,  cop]ier  may  be  precipitated  by  heating  with  grape 
sugar,  igniting  the  precipitate,  and  weighing  it  as  cupric  oxide  ;  or  the 
filtrate  may  be  treated  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  titrated  with 
potassium  cyanide.  The  results  are  satisfactory  in  both  cases.  The 
precipitation  of  alumina  and  chromium  oxide  by  ammonia  is  not  in  the 
least  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  glycerin  as  is  the  case  with 
tartaric  acid;  as  the  solvent   property  of  glycerin  soda  solution,   in 
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respect  of  certain  metallic  hydroxides  is  greater  tlian  that  of  tartaric 
acid  in  'the  presence  of  free  alkalis,  the  former  may  be  used  in  many 
cases  with  advantage  instead  of  tartaric  acid,  e.g.,  in  the  sepai'ation 
of  alumina,  chromiiTm,  and  iron  oxides.  D.  B. 

Reagent  for  Detecting  Nickel.  By  R.  Bottger  (Chem.  Gentr., 
1878,  606). — An  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  xanthate  produces 
a  yellow  colour  with  very  minute  traces  of  nickel  salts  ;  a  similar 
colour  is  also  produced  with  copper  salts,  but  it  disappears  on  adding 
ammonia,  whilst  the  coloration  obtained  with  nickel  does  not ;  with 
larger  quantities  of  nickel  salts,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Valuation  of  Body  Colours.  By  REiMANN(C//fi?n.  (7e«ir.,  1878, 606) 
— A  standard  colour  is  obtained  from  a  known  source,  and  a  weighed 
amount  of  it  is  mixed  with  zine-white  until  the  colour  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  material  to  be  tested.  A  second  weighing  gives  the  amount  of 
zinc-white  added,  and  from  this,  the  relative  value  of  the  colour  under 
examination  maybe  estimated.  White  colouring  matters  are  valued  by 
mixing  them  with  a  standard  black  so  as  to  produce  a  grey  shade  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  by  mixing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  standard  black 
with  a  standard  white  taken  for  comparison.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  and  Extractive  Matter  in  Wine.     By 

H.  Hager  {Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  415). — The  sp.  gr.  of  the  wine  is 
determined  :  100  e.c.  are  evaporated  to  about  ^  the  original  volume, 
the  residual  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  to  100  c.c,  and  the  sp.  gr.  is 
again  determined.  The  difference  between  the  two  numbers  deducted 
from  1,000  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  dilute  alcohol  equal  in  strength  to  the 
original  wine ;  from  this,  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  found  by  the  use 
of  tables.  From  the  second  sp.  gr.  determination  (that  of  the  aqueous 
extract)  the  percentage  amount  of  extractive  matter  may  be  found  by 
the  aid  of  the  following  table,  which  is  based  upon  the  author's  experi- 
ments. 

Temperature  =  15°.  The  sp.  gr.  increases  or  diminishes  by  0'00024 
for  each  degree  C. 


Per  Pent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

extractive. 

Sp.gr. 

extractive. 

Sp.  gr. 

extractive. 

Sp.  gr. 

0-50 

10022 

4-00 

1-0183 

7-50 

1-0343 

0-75 

1-0034 

4-25 

1-0194 

7-75 

1-0.355 

1-00 

1-0046 

4-50 

1-0205 

8-00 

1-0367 

125 

1-0057 

4-75 

10216 

8-25 

1-0378 

1-50 

1-0068 

6-00 

10228 

8-50 

1-0390 

1-75 

1-0079 

5-25 

1-0239 

8-75 

1-0402 

200 

1-0001 

5-50 

1-0251 

9-00 

1-0414 

2-25 

1-0102 

5-75 

1-0263 

9-25 

1-0426 

2-50 

10114 

6-00 

1-0274 

9-50 

1-0437 

2-75 

1-0125 

6-25 

1-0286 

9-75 

1-0449 

3-00 

10137 

6-50 

1-0298 

10-00 

1-0461 

3-25 

1-0148 

6-75 

1-0309 

10-25 

1-0473 

3-50 

10160 

7-00 

1-0321 

10-50 

1-0485 

3-75 

1-0171 

7-25 

1-0332 

10-75 

1-0496 
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Per  cent  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

extractive. 

Sp.  gr. 

extractive. 

Sp.  gr. 

extractive. 

Sp.  gr. 

11-00 

1-0508 

12-25 

1-0567 

13-50 

1-0626 

11-25 

1-0520 

12-50 

]-0579 

13-75 

1-0638 

11-50 

1-0532 

12-75 

1-0591 

14-00 

1-0651 

11-75 

1-0544 

13-00 

1-0603 

14-25 

1-0663 

12-00 

1-0555 

13-25 

1-0614 

M. 

M.  P.  M 

Gravimetic  Estimation  of  Dextrose  by  means  of  an  Alkaline 
Copper  Solution.  By  M.  Maeecker  (Ohem.  Gentr.,  1878,  584—587). 
— Soxleth  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abs.,  p.  686)  from  his  experiments 
concludes  that  a  gravimetic  estimation  of  sugar  by  means  of  an  alka- 
line copper  solution  is  impossible.  The  author,  while  granting  the 
accuracy  of  Soxleth's  experimental  results,  denies  his  conclusion.  If 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  be  collected  on  a  filter  heated,  in  hydro- 
gen and  the  copper  weighed,  a  small  error  is  always  introduced,  but 
bv  means  of  a  formula  deduced  from  experimental  data,  curves  may 
be  constructed  by  the  aid  of  which  very  accurate  results  are  attainable. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Estimation  of  Dextrose  and  Inverted  Sugar  in  Presence  of 
Saccharose.  By  Heixfjch  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  409 — 414). — Stroh- 
mer  and  Klaus  have  shown  that  Sachsse's  method  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  mercury  iodide  is  inapplicable  for  the  determination  of 
dextrose  in  the  presence  of  saccharose  (see  this  Journal,  1878,  Abs.,  p. 
246). — The  author  finds,  however,  that  by  using  a  solution  containing 
less  potash  than  originally  directed  by  Sachsse,  dextrose  may  be 
correctly  determined  in  the  presence  of  very  varying  amounts  of 
saccharose.  The  test  liquid  as  prepared  by  the  author  contains  25 
grams  potassium  iodide,  18  grams  mercuric  iodide,  and  10  grams 
potash  in  1,000  c.c.  water.  For  the  determination  of  small  quantities 
of  inverted  sugar  not  more  than  5  c.c.  (preferably  2-5  c.c.)  of  the 
standard  liquid  should  be  employed,  which  should  be  previously 
titrated  against  a  very  dilute  sugar  solution,  prepared  by  inverting 
saccharose.  If  less  than  O'l  per  cent,  inverted  sugar  be  present  in  the 
liquid  under  examination,  2-5  c.c.  of  a  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving 
10  grams  of  potash  in  1,000  c.c.  water,  should  be  added  to  each  2-5  c.c. 
of  the  standard  solution  before  titration. 

The  author's  experiments  show  that  the  standard  potassic-mercuric 
iodide  liquid  containing  only  10  grams  potash,  per  litre  is  not  affected 
by  ammonium  salts.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Starch  in  Paper.  By  C.  Wuester 
{Diinjl.  jiiilijl.  J.,  229,  538 — 540). — Starch  is  of  very  general  occur- 
rence  in  paper,  and  may  be  very  readily  detected  by  moistening  the 
latter  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine,  the  intensity  of  the  violet  to 
blue  coloration  often  forming  the  only  means  employed  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  starch  present.  The  quantitative  estimation  can  be 
undertaken  in  two  ways  :  by  dissolving  the  resin  and  starch  out  of  the 
paper  and  weighing  the  latter,  or  by  converting  the  dissolved  starch 
into  sugar,  by  means  of  continued  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  by  the 
addition  of  malt  extract,   and  determining  the  sugar  by  titration  in 
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the  usnal  manner.  The  author  has  used  the  former  method  in  his 
determinations.  He.  first  estimates  the  quantity  of  water  present, 
then  the  resin,  by  boiling  out  with  alcohol,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the  starch  is  next  dissolved  by  boilin<^ 
the  paper  for  some  time  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  weighing  the  residual 
paper.  Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  causes  a  certain  loss  in  mineral 
constituents,  the  ash  must  be  determined  in  the  raw  and.  in  the 
extracted  paper,  and  the  diiSference,  which  is  almost  constant  and 
amounts  to  about  0"8  to  1*1  per  cent.,  deducted  from  the  resin.  In 
this  manner  concordant  results  are  easily  obtained. 
The  following  analysis  were  made  : — 


Paper. 

Water. 

Eesin 

by 

means 

of 
alcohol. 

Resin 

by 

means 

of 
ether. 

Starch. 

Ash. 

Fibre 

as 

residue. 

Fine  post,  thin 

Fine  post,  medium  strong 

Fine  post,  strong 

Common    writing   paper 
containing  much  woody 

p.  c. 
7-2 
7-6 
7-2 

p.  c. 
2-9 
5-4 
3-4 

3-9 

p.  c. 

p.  c. 
3-5 
3  1 
3-7 

91 

p.  c. 
1-8 
1-9 

7-8 

33-4 

p.  c. 
84-6 
82  0 
77-9 

47-8 

D.  B. 

Hehner's  Method  of  Testing  Butter.  (Dinyl.  polyt.  J".,  229, 
282 — 284.) — This  method  of  testing  butter,  described  in  JJinyl.  polyt. 
J.,  228,  215  and  404,  depends  on  the  estimation  of  insoluble  fatty 
acids,  the  percentage  of  which,  in  a  good  butter,  according  to  Hehner, 
should  be  88.  Some  experimentei's  find  this  number  too  low,  whilst 
Heintz  (ibid.,  229,  228 — 478)  finds  the  method  untrustworthy.  Ac- 
cording to  Volker  and  Bromeis,  butter  consists  of — 

68  per  cent,  tris-tearin  and  tri-palmitins, 
30  ,,        tri-olein, 

2         ,,       other  glycerides. 

As  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  Hehner's  results,  Flcischmann  and 
Vieth  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  287)  have  investigated  the  subject, 
and  find  that  butter  may  contain  from  88" 79  to  89'73  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  fatty  acids.  Some  artificial  butters  were  found  to  contain 
'.'o"57  per  cent.,  whilst  various  samples  of  tallow  yielded  percentages 
from  95"2  to  95'8,  and  in  olive  oil  9G"14  per  cent,  of  insoluble  fatty 
acids  were  found ;  these  are  very  quickly  oxidised. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  if  a  butter  contains  90  per  cent,  or 
more  of  insoluble  fatty  acids,  it  is  probably  adulterated  butter  ;  yet 
with  the  limit  89"8  per  cent,  for  insoluble  fatty  acids,  it  is  possible 
for  many  adulterated  butters  to  pass  undetected.  The  cause  for  this 
appears  to  be  more  in  the  method  of  operating  than  in  the  principle  of 
the  method ;  but  it  Avould  certainly  be   more  accurate  if   some  better 
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raethod  were  devised  for  separating  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble 
fatty  acids  than  washing  with  hot  water.  P.   P.  B. 

Distinctive  Tests  for  Phenol,  Cresol,  and  Creasote.     By  A. 

H.  Allen  {Analyst,  1878,  319 — 324). — The  following  experiments 
were  made  with  a  A'-iew  of  ascertaining  the  most  trustworthy  tests  for 
distinguishing  phenol  and  cresol  from  wood-tar  creasote.  The  phenol 
was  a  sample  of  Calvert's  No.  1,  for  internal  use,  b.  p.  182°.  The 
cresol  was  prepared  from  Calvert's  No.  5  by  fractional  distillation,  the 
portion  coming  over  between  195°  to  205°  being  collected  separately 
and  again  distilled.  The  cresol  thus  obtained  boiled  at  about  197°. 
The  creasote  was  a  sample  of  Morson's  wood-tar  creasote.  It  boiled 
at  217°. 

Phenol  was  found  to  take  up  from  26' 6  to  27  per  cent,  of  water,  a 
fact  which  is  of  importance,  as  showing  that  it  will  take  up  far  more 
water  than  is  commonly  stipposed.  The  proportion  is  also  of  interest, 
as  it  corresponds  closely  with  the  formula  C6H6O.2H2O.  Cresol  absorbs 
water,  amounting  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  hydrated  acid-  C7HeO.H20 
requires  12'7  per  cent. 

1.  Action  of  Cold. — Dry  pure  phenol  is  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  the  wet  substance  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sodium  sulphate.  Cresol  and  creasote  show  no  signs 
of  freezing  on  exposure  to  the  same  degree  of  cold. 

2.  Soluhility  in  Water. — 1  vol.  of  phenol  dissolves  in  ll'l  of  water. 
In  hot  water  phenol  is  still  more  soluble,  Cresol  dissolves  in  about 
31  parts  of  water. 

3.  Soluhility  at  15'5°  in  Solution  of  Caustic  Soda  containing  6  per 
cent,  of  Caustic  Soda.. — Dry  phenol  is  completely  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  soda  solution  containing  6  per  cent,  of  pure  NaHO  (free 
from  alumina).  Dry  cresol  is  insoluble  in  small  proportions  of  6  per 
cent,  soda  solution.     Creasote  is  practically  insoluble  in  6  per  cent.  soda. 

4.  Soluble  at  15"5°  in  Solution  of  Caustic  Soda  amtaining  9  per  cent, 
of  Caustic  Soda. — Dry  phenol  is  soluble  in  an  equal  measure  of  9  per 
cent.  soda.  On  addition  of  any  proportion  of  water  up  to  7  vols, 
the  liquid  remains  clear,  but  is  precipitated  by  8  vols,  of  water.  Dry 
cresol  is  soluble  in  an  equal  measure  of  9  per  cent,  soda,  but  is  preci- 
pitated when  the  proportion  of  the  reagent  is  increased  to  3^  vols. 
Creasote  is  insoluble  in  any  smaller  quantity  than  2  vols,  of  9  per  cent, 
soda. 

5.  Soluhility  at  15-5°  m  Solution  of  Ammonia  {sp.  ^r.  0-880). — Dry 
phenol  is  completely  and  readily  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
ammonia.  Cresol  is  almost  insoluble  in  ammonia,  creasote  practically 
insoluble. 

6  and  7.  Behaviour  ivith  Benzene,  Chloroform,  Carhon  Bisulphide,  or 
Ether. — Dry  phenol,  cresol,  and  creasote  ai-e  miscible  with  these  liquids 
in  all  proportions. 

8.  Behaviour  u-ith  Betrolenm  Spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0'699. — Dry  phenol  dis- 
solves half  its  volume  of  petroleum  spirit,  forming  a  clear  liquid.  It 
is  permanently  soluble  in  about  ten  measures  of  petroleum  spirit  at 
15'5°.  Phenol  and  hot  petroleum  spirit  are  miscible  in  all  propor- 
tions.     Hydrous   phenol   i;^  almost  insoluble  in   moderate  quantities  of 
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culd  ])c;troleuiJi  spirit,  which  does  not  separate  the  coutaiiied  water 
from  it.  Dry  cresol  is  miscible  with  petroleum  spirit  in  all  propor- 
tions. Cresol  is  only  very  spai'ingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 
Creasote  is  miscible  with  petroleum  spirit  in  all  proportions. 

9.  Bfliaciour  with  Glycerin  of  1"258  sp.  (jr. — Dry  phenol  and  cresol 
are  miscible  with  glycerin  in  all  proportions.     Creasote  is  insoluble. 

10.  Behaviuur  vjitJi  Culludion. — Dry  phenol  or  cresol,  when  shaken 
with  half  its  measure  of  collodium  (B.P.),  precipitates  the  nitro- 
cellulose in  a  transparent  gelatinous  form,  very  difficult  to  see.  Crea- 
sote-does  not  precipitate  the  nitro-cellulose  from  collodion,  but  mixes 
perfectly  with  its  ethereal  solution. 

11.  Reaction  with  Ferric  Chloride. — The  addition  of  one  drop  of  a 
10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  15  c.c.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  phenol  or  cresol,  causes  a  permanent  violet-blue  colora- 
tion. When  creasote  is  similarly  tested,  a  blue  colour  is  produced, 
which  almost  instantly  changes  to  green  and  brownish-yellow. 

From  the  foregoing  details  it  will  be  seen  that  phenol,  cresol,  and 
wood-tar  creasote  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  case,  however,  is  very  different  when  Ave  have  to  deal  with  a 
mixture  of  the  three  substances,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  a 
sample  of  creasote  adulterated  with  crude  phenol.  In  such  a  case 
many  of  the  tests  are  greatly  reduced  in  value  or  rendered  abso^ 
lutely  worthless. 

As  phenol,  cresol,  and  creasote  boil  at  temperatures  tolerably  widely 
apart,  the  author  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  effect:  a  sufficient 
separation  by  fractional  distillation  to  enable  the  test  for  the  coal-tar 
acid  to  be  more  readily  applied.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  No.  5 
carbolic  acid  and  Morson's  creasote  was  introduced  into  a  small  retort, 
and  the  liquid  distilled.  The  water,  which  came  over  first,  was 
collected  separately.  The  next  portion  of  the  distillate  was  boiled  to 
free  it  from  a  little  water,  and  was  then  tested  with  glycerin  and  with 
collodion.  It  dissolved  readily  in  the  glycerin,  and  precipitated  half 
its  volume  of  collodion.  Hence  the  phenol  of  the  mixed  creasote  was 
fairly  detected,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  fractional  distillation 
should  not  serve  for  the  detection  of  sinaller  proportions  of  phenol,  as 
it  will  certainly  be  most  abundant  in  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate. 
The  ferric  chloride  test  was  not  found  of  service  for  testing  the  distil- 
late, sufficient  creasote  being  present  to  produce  a  decided  brown 
coloration.  D.   B. 

Detection  of  Gypsumj  Heavy  Spar,  &c.,  in  Meal.  By  R. 
BoTTGEK  [Chein.  Centr.,  1878,  038). — A  very  small  quantity  of  the 
suspected  meal  is  brought  into  the  Bunsen  lamp,  after  moistening 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  ilamc  is  examined  by  means  of  a  spec- 
troscope. M.  M.  P.  M. 

Complete    Precipitation   of  Albumin  from  Animal  Fluids. 

By  F.  HoFMEiSTER  (C'heni.  Centr.,  1878,  035 — 031»)- — Tbe  greater  por- 
tion of  albumin  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  the  ordinary  means  by 
boiling  the  slightly  acid  liquid.  The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  lead  liydiate,  frchhiy  precipitated  lead  carbonate,  oxide. 
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or  zinc  oxide,  aud  again  filtered.  The  second  filtrate  is  entirely  free 
from  albumin.  The  albumin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  metallic 
compound.  If  the  liquid  contains  considerable  quantities  of  phos- 
phates'or  sulphates,  the  addition  of  a  little  lead  acetate,  previous  to 
boilino-  with  lead  hydrate,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  free  alkali,  which  would  transform  small  quantities  of  albumin 
into  soluble  alkaline  albuminate. 

It  is  further  shown  by  the  author  that  animal  liquids  which  give 
no  precipitates  when  treated  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic 
acid  or  with  the  alkaloid  reagents,  viz.,  tungstophosphoric  acid, 
potassium-mercuric  iodide,  potassium-bismuth  iodide,  and  tannic  acid, 
are  entirely  free  from  albumin  and  peptones.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
precipitate  is  produced  by  an  alkaloid  reagent,  but  not  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  the  presence  of  peptone-like  bodies  is 
rendered  exceedingly  probable.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Intensifying  Photographic  Negatives  by  Means  of  Potas- 
sium Sulphide.     (Chem.  Ceutr.,  1878,  623.) 

Preparation    of   Finely-divided    Metallic     Oxides.      (Chem. 

Centr.,  1878,  605.) — By  burning  mixtures  of  metallic  salts  with  resin, 
spread  upon  iron  plates,  with  free  access  of  air,  oxides  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  fit  for  enamelling. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Numeite,  a  New  Jewel.  By  R.  v.  Wagner  (Dingl.  pohjt.  J., 
229,  541). — Most  of  the  French  nickel  manufacturers  prepare  the 
metal,  its  alloys,  and  salts  used  for  nickel  plating,  from  "garnierite," 
an  ore  found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  having  the  following  com- 
position : — 

NiO.  Fe.03.  MgO.  SiOj.  H2O. 

18  7  15  38  22  =  100 

The  ores  are  found  in  serpentine,  and  possess  a  fine  grey  colour 
resembling  malachite.  The  latter  circumstance,  and  the  steatite-like 
consistency  of  the  minerals,  have  given  occasion  to  work  up  selected 
pieces  of  pTrnierite  as  brooches,  earrings,  &c.,  under  the  name  of 
numeite.  Xumeite  is  dense,  and  can  therefore  not  replace  the  fibrous 
and  satiny  malachite  as  a  jewel ;  it  may,  however,  like  lapis  lazuli, 
find  some  application  in  mosaic  work,  or  as  ornaments.  The  mala- 
chite; imitations,  which  are  at  present  worn  in  Paris  as  earrino-s,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  &c.,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  numeite  jevrels. 
These  imitations  consist  of  green-coloured,  tastefully  marbled  cellu- 
loM-  D.  B. 
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Use  of  Chrome  Alum  instead  of  Potassium.  Bichromate  in 
Wool  Dyeing.  By  V.  Joclet  (Dingl.  2>ohjt.  .7.  229,  288—289).— 
By  employing  chrome  alum^  not  onl}^  is  a  greater  regularity  obtained, 
bat  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar  is  obviated.  The  wool  is  boiled  for  one 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  chrome  alum  bath,  and  is  thereby  coloured  blaish- 
green.  The  colour  is  stable,  and  bears  exposure,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  potassium  dichromate  is  used.  For  blues  and  greens,  alum  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  bath — for  blacks  no  sulphuinc  acid. 
For  brown,  sulpliuric  acid  is  used  if  the  material  is  not  to  be  dyed  with 
madder.  Copper  sulphate  gives  darker  tones,  whilst  addition  of  tin 
salts  is  made  in  case  of  violet-blues  and  bluish-greens.  25  kilos,  re- 
ijuire  the  following  proportions  in  the  chrome  alum  bath  : — 


Coloiu'. 

Alum. 

H;S04. 

CuSO^. 

Chrome  ahuii 

Grams. 

Grrams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Brown  madder. . 

— 

— 

—1 

650 

Olive  madder  .  . 

— 

— 

60 

630 

Black    

— 

— 

— 

625 

Coffee-brown    .  . 

— . 

40 

100 

600 

Dark  blue    .... 

500 

50 

50 

450 

Light  blue    .... 

500 

60 

— 

400 

Dark  green  .  .  . . 

600 

60 

100 

500 

Light  green .... 

300 

60 

— 

625 

Violet 

500 

50 

40 

500 

salts  of  tin. 

P.  P.  B. 

Separation  of  Carbon,  Sulphur,  and  Phosphorus  in  Open 
Hearth,  Puddling-furnace   and  Bessemer-converts.      By  I.  L. 

Bell  {JJiiujl.  pnhjt.  ,/.,  229.  184—100,  and  290— 295).— From  a  series 
of  experiments  made  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  carbon,  silicon, 
and  perhaps  sulphur  are  removed  from  iron  at  low  temperatures, 
owing  to  their  undergoing  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  or 
from  oxidising  agents  such  as  oxide  of  iron  or  silicate  of  iron.  Phos- 
phorus, however,  cannot  be  so  removed,  although  it  is  oxidised  at  low 
temperatui'es,  yet  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  again  reduced  and  taken 
up  by  the  iron  from  the  slag,  which  contains  it  as  phosphides  of  iron. 
Cleveland  iron,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  which  had  been  reduced 
to  •055  per  cent.,  and  possessed  a  homogeneous  fracture,  when  heated 
for  3  hours  in  contact  with  a  slag  containing  phosphorus,  at  a  tempera- 
ture equal  to  the  .final  temperature  of  a  puddling-furnace,  was  found 
to  contain  -305  per  cent,  phosphorus.  This  iron  had  a  crystalline 
fracture.  A  similar  change  takes  place  during  puddling,  the  high 
temperature  employed  at  the  close  of  the  process  causing  the  iron  to 
take  up  again  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  from  the  oxides. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  experiments  made  with  iron  rails 
manufactured  from  Cleveland  iron,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is 
an  unsuitable  material.  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition 
of  such  rails  : — 
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C 0-183  0-117  0-100  0-150 

Si 0-168  0-123  traces  traces 

S  ......  0-111  0-037  0-124  0-050 

P 0-310  0-319  0-363  traces 

Mn    0-924  0-709  traces  0-302 

Sach  iron  rails,  when  hardened  by  Dodd's  process,  which  consists 
in  heating  them  in  closed  retorts  for  60  or  75  hours  to  a  red  heat,  with 
charcoal  and  soda,  yielded  a  rail  which  was  far  more  durable,  but  had 
the  fault  of  being  too  brittle. 

Ti-ials  were  made  with  rails  or  malleable  iron  manufactured  from 
Cleveland  iron  and  puddled  in  Bank's  furnace  ;  the  following  results 
from  analyses  of  eight  samples  show  the  iron  to  be  pure,  and  that  the 
Dank's  process  is  very  effective  in  the  removal  of  phosphorus : 

C    from  0-046  to  0-109  p.  c. 

Si ....:....  „     0-078  „  0-202     „ 

S „      0-005  „  0-009     ■„ 

P  „•    0-074  „  0-143     „ 

Rails  from  this  iron  had  a  fine  Crystalline  fracture,  but  were  found 
not  to  be  very  durable,  the  iron  being  too  soft.  They  are  much  more 
durable  when  hardened,  the  surface  being  converted  into  steel,  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  outer  surface  is  then  about  twice  that  con- 
tained in  Bessemer  steel. 

It  appears  that  rails  made  from  Bessemer  steel  are  about  three  times 
as  durable  as  ii'on  rails.  The  author  points  out  that  great  irregulari- 
ties occur  in  the  strength  of  iron  from  the  same  manufactui-e,  and 
often  in  the  same  rail  •  further,  the  analytical  results  show  no  cause 
for  this,  as  the  following  analyses  of  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
rail  indicate : — 

Brittle  part.  Strong  part. 

C 0-039  0-138  p.  c. 

Si 0-189  0-179     „ 

S  0-034  0-031     „ 

P  0-346  0-386     „ 

In  the  latter  portion  of  this  paper  the  author  describes  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  removal  of  phosphorus  from  iron  by  treatmelit  with 
molten  oxide  of  iron.  An  account  of  this  has  appeared  in  this  Journal, 
1878,  Abs.,  p.  352—354.  P.  P.  B. 

Steeling  Copper  Plates.  By  R.  Bottger  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  687). 
— 100  parts  of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate  and  50  parts  of  ammonium 
chloride  are  dissolved  in  500  parts  of  pure  water,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  the  liquid  is  maintained  at  60°  to  80°,  and  the  copper 
plate  is  immersed  in  this  liquid,  and  is  made  the  cathode  of  a  system 
of  two  or  tliree  Bunsen's  Cells,  the  anode  consisting  of  an  iron  plate 
equal  in  size  to  the  copper.  In  a  few  minutes  the  copper  plate 
becomes  covered  with  a  hard  steel-like  deposit  of  iron. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Manganese  Alloys.  By  E.  W.  L.  BikkxMann  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878, 
592). — An  ulU>y  of   copper  and  manganese,  which   the    author  calls 
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"  cnpro  manganese,"  and  free  from  iron,  is  prepared  by  some  motliod 
not  stated.  It  contains  70' 5  per  cent,  copper,  25  per  cent,  manganese 
and  O'o  per  cent,  carbon.  This  alloy  is  added  in  small  pieces  to  molten 
copper  or  broTize  covered  with  charcoal  and  a  little  sodium,  or  potas- 
sium carbonate.  Many  other  alloys  may  be  prepared  in  like  manner. 
The  absence  of  oxygen  renders  these  alloys  very  ductile  and  easily 
worked.  "  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Preparation  of  Inverted  Sugar.  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  703). — 
Patent  of  Maumene,  Cail,  and  Co.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  processes  employed  in  the  laboratory,  the  sugar  being  boiled 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Details  of  manufacture  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  paper  or  patent.  Inverted  sugar  is  said  to  keep  well, 
to  be  easily  prepared  and  to  be  sweeter  than  cane  sugar  :  it  is  applicable 
for  many  purposes.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Ly-cho,  a  New  Thickening-material.  By  G.  Vaucher  (Dingl. 
pohjt.  J.,  229,  289— 290).— This  is  a  description  of  thickening- 
material  introduced  by  A.  Tissot  in  Asnieres.  Ly-cho  is  a  white, 
slightly  yellow  powder,  resembling  dextrin  in  appearance,  and  has  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  tea.  Digested  with  cold  water  for  24  hours, 
a  thickening-material  is  obtained,  which  can  be  diluted  with  water. 
Treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mucic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  glucose.  On  ignition  it  leaves  14  per  cent.  ash.  Its 
aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  by  ferric  salts,  basic  nitrate  and 
acetate  of  lead,  also  by  mercuric  nitrate  and  alcohol.  With  iodine  it 
yields  a  red  coloration.  This  material  may  be  substituted  in  most 
cases  for  gum  tragacanth  with  considerable  advantage.        P.  P.  B. 

Mordant  for  Turkey-red  Dyeing.  By  A.  Muller-.Jacors  (Diin/J. 
yiohjt.  ,/.,  229,  o44 — .>1G). — In  1877  the  authors  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  preparation  of  Turkey^red  mordant  for  dyeing  and  printing  on 
spun  and  woven  stuffs  with  madder  and  all  its  preparations,  includino- 
artificial  alizarin,  purpurin,  and  similar  colouring  matters.  By  the 
use  of  this  mordant,  once  passing  replaces  the  usual  oft-repeated  soap- 
baths,  and  yields  a  colour  which  is  inferior  neither  in  brio-htness  nor 
fastness  to  ordinary  Turkey-red.  This  "  Turkey-red  oil  "  is  a  mixture 
of  sulpho-ricinolcate  and  sulpho-pyroterebate  of  sodium.  In  order  to 
prepare  sodium  sulpho-ricinoleate,  ordinary  or  purified  castor-oil  is 
treated  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B. 
After  two  or  three  hours'  standing,  the  mass  is  diluted  with  water  and 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  next  day  the  soda  salt  sepa- 
rates from  the  mother-liqnor.  The  sulpho-ricinoleic  acid  accordin"-  to 
the  author  is  CisH34S,Og  =  CmH32O.OH.HSO4.  For  the  preparation 
of  the  pyroterebate  of  sodium,  lOO  parts  of  colophony  are  boiled  with 
2-50  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  1  to  1-^  hours'  boiling  the  mass  is 
evaporated  slowly,  and  the  residue  heated  at  200°  to  200"  in  closed 
iron  vessels  for  lialf  an  hour.  When  cold  the  semi-fluid  mass  is 
treated  with  20 — oO  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  at  66' B.,  and  after  two 
to  three  hours  neutralised  with  .sodium  carbonate,  when  sulpho-pyro- 
terebate  of  sodium  is  obtained. 
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To  prepare  the  Ttirkey-red  mordant,  equal  parts  of  ttie  two  salts  are 
mixed  together,  the  mixture  being  at  once  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Turkey- reds.  Trials  with  chemically  pure  sulpho-ricinoleate  and  sul- 
pho-pyroterebate  of  sodium  gave  as  the  most  suitable  proportions  6  to 
7  parts  of  the  former  to  3  or  4  parts  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  a  mixture 
of  sulpho-pyroterebate  with  sulpho-riciuoleate  of  sodium,  a  mixture  of 
sulpho-ricinoleate  of  sodium  or  ammonium  with  a  mixture  of  sulpho- 
leate  and  sulpho-margarate  of  sodium  or  ammonium  can  be  used,  which 
is  obtained  by  treating  olive  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutralising 
the  sulphonic  acids  formed  with  soda  or  ammonia.  D.   B. 

Reduction  of  Indigo  by  Glycerin.  By  Prud'homme  (Bingl. 
2)olyt.  J.,  229,  54(3). — By  suspending  finely  powdered  indigo  in  water 
containing  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  adding  stannous  oxide  and  boil- 
ing, the  reduction  of  the  indigo  is  always  incomplete.  On  replacing 
the  water  by  glycerin,  however,  the  reduction  begins  in  the  cold,  the 
liquid  assuming  a  greenish  colour,  and  at  110°  to  120"  a  yellow  solu- 
tion of  perfectly  reduced  indigo  is  obtained.  If  the  heating  be  con- 
tinued too  long,  however,  the  indigo  is  not  merely  reduced,  but  also 
partly  destroyed.  This  reducing  action  may  be  thus  expressed : 
CsHhOs  +  2NaH0o=  CsH.^O.Na  +  CHOoNa  +  H4.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  iise  of  stannous  oxide  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  and 
it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  apply  this  property  of  glycerin  to  obtain  a 
better  formula  for  Ziircher's  steam  indigo-blue,  but  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  only  when  operating  on  a  small  scale.  The  following 
formula  for  steam-blue  is  given :  Dissolve  in  0'5  litre  white  glycerin, 
250  crrams  gum  Senegal,  and  300  grams  crystallised  sodium  carbonate, 
and  add  to  the  cold  solution  45  grams  of  ground  indigo  and  150  grams 
of  stannous  oxide.  The  reducing-  action  of  glycerin  is  interesting, 
however.  Its  presence  facilitates  the  reduction  of  indigo  by  means  of 
zinc-dust  or  glucose,  and  the  author  has  also  found  that  alizarin,  nitro- 
alizarin,  and  rufigallic  acid  are  reduced  when  warmed  with  glycerin, 
stannous  oxide  and  alkaline  carbonate,  the  three  colouring  matters 
yielding  a  dirty-yellow  liquid,  which  contains  products  in  solution 
essentially  different  from  the  original  substances.  D.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Vulcanised  Caoutchouc  with  Illuminating 
Gas.  By  G.  VuLPius  {Arch.  I'Jtarm.  [3],  13,  232).— The  smell  of  gas 
having  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vulcanised  caoutchouc 
tube  through  which  gas  was  passing,  it  was  thought  that  the  gas  was 
absorbed  by  tlie  caoutchouc  and  then  passed  out  by  diffusion  ;  but  on 
exposing  portions  of  the  tube  to  gas  in  a  eudiometer,  no  change  of 
volume  was  observed,  from  Avhich  it  would  seem  that  the  walls  of  the 
tube  were  more  or  less  porous.  All  odour  of  gas  disappeared  when 
the  tube  was  coated  with  soluble  glass.  E.   W.   P. 
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DiflFerence  of  the  Absorption-spectra  for  one  and  the  same 
Substance.  By  H.  W.  Vogel  (l)eut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  91o— 020, 
1363 — 1371). — The  author  has  ah-eady  shown  that  one  and  the  same 
body  under  different  circumstances  is  capable  of  exhibiting  absorption- 
spectra  of  totally  different  character,  and  he  now  finds  that  this  pro- 
perty is  common  to  almost  all  absorbent  solid  and  dissolved  bodies, 
both  organic  and  inorganic ;  those  bodies  which  give  in  the  solid  state 
the  same  spectrum  as  in  the  dissolved,  belong  to  the  exceptions. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  the  spectrum  of 
a  salt  or  colouring  matter  in  solution  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
solid  body.  The  author's  investigations  show  that  this  assumption  is 
no  longer  tenable. 

Potasshim  Permanganate. — In  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  an  absoi'p- 
tion-spectrum  is  obtained  with  five  very  distinct  bands  between 
D  and  F,  and  two  less  distinct  beyond  F.  The  evaporated  solution  fur- 
nished a  bluish  efflorescence,  in  thick  layers  of  a  beautiful  red.  This 
gave  the  same  bands  as  the  solution,  and  in  just  the  same  position. 
But  if  the  spectrum  of  the  solid  body  be  compared  with  that  of  an 
equally  strongly  coloured  solution,  then  it  is  observed  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spectrum  of  the  solid  body  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  dissolved. 

Uranium  Nitrate,  U02(N03)3  +  GHjO. — Morton  and  Bolton  have 
already  investigated  the  spectra  of  this  body  in  the  solid  state  and  in 
solution,  and  have  described  the  striking  spectral  differences  of  different 
closely  allied  uranium  compounds.  They  observed  numerous  absorp- 
tion-bands in  the  blue  and  violet,  which  in  diffused  daylight  are  only 
partially  visible. 

The  reactions  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  in  alcohol  are 
similar,  but  still  quite  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  differences 
in  position  and  character  of  the  bands.  The  band  on  F  has  the 
same  position  in  both  solutions,  but  both  the  other  bands  are,  on  the 
contrary,  considerably  advanced  towards  the  violet  in  the  alcoholic 
solution.  The  contrary  would  have  been  expected  in  the  more  refractive 
solution  according  to  Kundt's  rule. 

A  characteristic  difference  is  observed  between  the  absorption- 
spectra  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  and  those  of  the  glowing  vapours  of 
the  elements.  With  the  latter,  the  absorption-lines  have  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, characteristic  for  each  body.  The  position  is  thus  characteristic 
for  the  glowing  substance.  With  the  absorption-spectra  of  cold  bodies, 
liquid  or  solid,  the  absorption-bands  of  different  bodies  often  show 
exactly  the  same  position,  so  that  position  is  not  characteristic.  A 
positive  difference  between  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies  seems  to 
be,  that  the  al^sorption-bands  of  the  latter  may  be  resolved  into  lines 
by  sufficient  dispersion,  but  those  of  the  foi-mer  cannot. 

Cobalt   Cijmpuuncls. — Interesting  through  the  multiplicity  of  their 
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spectral  phenomena.  Of  their  spectra,  that  of  cobalt  glass  is  best 
known.  In  a  thick  layer,  only  blue  passes  through ;  in  thinner,  a  shadow 
appears  in  the  green  and  an  absorption  of  the  red  and  yellow  ;  in  yet 
thinner  layers,  three  bands  are  recognised.  These  three  bands  have 
been  observed  in  fresh  cobalt  hydrate,  precipitated  by  potash  froia 
dilute  solution  and  suspended  in  the  liquid.  The  coincidence  of  the 
spectra  of  two  bodies  like  cobalt  glass  and  cobq:lt  hydrate,  which 
besides  the  cobalt  and  oxygen,  have  nothing  in  common  either  in 
their  physical  or  in  their  chemical  properties,  is  very  remarkable.  A 
still  more  remarkable  difference  is  observed  with  cobaltous  chloride, 
C0CI2  in  different  states  of  hydration. 

The  solutions  of  cobaltous  chloi'ide  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  concen- 
.trated  and  dilute  conditions  give  again  modified  spectra,  yet  still 
with  points  of  resemblance  to  the  cobalt  glass  spectrum.  If  the 
spectrum  of  this  alcoholic  solution  be  compared  with  that  of  the  deep 
blue  cobaltous  chloride,  then  an  analogy  of  certain  bands  is  perceived, 
but  these,  in  opposition  to  Kundt's  law,  are  advanced  in  the  aqueous 
solution  more  towards  the  red  than  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  Cobalt, 
in  short,  in  the  equally  saturated  conditions  its  diflFerent  compounds, 
shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  "  changeability  of 
spectrum." 

Chromic  Compounds. — Of  the  chromic  compounds,  the  spectrum  of 
the  violet  chrome-alum  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  known.  The  violet 
chromic  chloride  in  solution  absorbs  similarly  but  more  powerfully 
than  chrome-alum.  The  absorption  of  the  green  chromic  salts  in  aqueous 
solution  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  violet.  Solid  chrome- 
alum  behaves  quite  differently.  The  blue  is  absorbed  in  the  tiame 
manner  as  as  in  the  solution,  but  the  spectrum  of  the  solid  green 
chrome-alum  departs  very  considei'ably  from  that  of  the  solid  violet 
salt.  Whilst  chromic  chloride  dissolved  in  water  shows  the  same 
spectrum  .as  solution  of  chrome-alum,  the  solution  of  the  chi-omic 
chloride  in  alcohol  behaves  differently.  Borax  glass  coloured  with 
chromic  oxide  absorbs  very  similarly  to  chromic  chloride  in  alcohol. 

Cupric  sulphate  is  one  of  .the  few  substances  showing  the  same 
absorption-spectrum  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution.  It  extinguishes 
the  red  up  to  wave-lengths  of  620,  then  the  absorption  diminishes 
quickly  and  terminates  in  the  yellowish-green.  Green,  bright  blue, 
and  dfirk  blue  pass  through  un weakened,  but  the  violet  is  again 
partially  absorbed.     Special  bands  do  not  show  themselves. 

Iodine  is  one  of  the  few  bodies  which  allow  an  investigation  of  their 
absorption -spectra  in  the  solid,  dissolved,  and  gaseous  form.  The 
spectrum  of  the  violet  vapour  already  observed  by  Brewster,  exhibits 
with  a  certain  thickness  a  great  number  of  fine  lines,  from  red  to 
violet,  and  with  greater  thickness  growing  to  intense  bands.  The 
appearance  of  iodine  in  solution  is  quite  different.  The  bisulphide  of 
carbon  solution  is  violet,  a  homogeneous  shadow  being  observed  in 
concentrated  Solutions  between  C  and  D,  in  dilute  between  D  and  F, 
but  without  a  trace  even  of  lines  or  bands.  In  the  yellow  alcoholic 
solution  there  is  only  an  absorption  of  the  blue  side  of  the  spectrum, 
stretching  more  or  less  towards  the  red  according  to  the  concentra- 
tion.    Solid  iodine  in  plates  shows  only  a  grey  colour  and  a  partial 
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extinction  of  all  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  beautiful  spectrum  of 
iodine  vapour  is  not  recognised  again  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
conditions. 

Nitrogen  Tetroxide,  as  a  gas,  exhibits  the  known  and  well-mai'ked 
spectrum  with  lines.  Kundt  describes  the  spectrum  of  the  liquid  body 
as  composed  of  dull  black  bands,  agreeing  as  to  position  with  the 
absorption-bands  of  the  vapour.  Gernez  confirms  this,  and  asserts 
that  the  benzene  and  carbon  bisulphide  solutions  behave  similarly. 
The  author,  speaking  of  the  benzene  solution,  says  the  position  of  the 
bands  agreed  with  that  of  certain  groups  of  lines  in  tlio  vapour 
spectrum,  bat  differed  considerably  in  character;  they  formed  broad, 
bands  in  which  no  lines  were  seen,  or  only  faint  indications.  The  solu- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  intense  colour,  exhibited  a  much  weaker  absorp- 
tion of  the  green  and  yellow,  than  only  a  thin,  faint-coloured  layer  of 
the  gas  would  do.  Only  in  the  red  were  lines  perceptible.  The 
molecular  vibrations  which  proceed  in  the  gas  freely,  and  form  waves 
of  definite  length,  appear  confused  in  the  solution  and  destroyed  by 
iiitermedi9,te  tones.  According  to  Kundt,  a  displacement  in  the 
strongly  refractive  solution  of  the  bands  towards  the  red  should  be 
expected,  but  this  does  not  take  place. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations  with  solid  and  liquid  (dissolved) 
organic  coloui'ing  matters,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  cont;lu- 
sions : — 

I.  Between  the  spectra  which  a  body  gives  in  the  solid,  liquid  (in 
solution),  and  gaseous  conditions,  there  exist  very  considerable  dif- 
ferences. Characteristic  bands  which  make  their  appearance  with  a . 
substance  in  the  solid  state,  do  not  reappear  in  the  others,  or  in  very 
altered  positions,  .or  else  with  altered  intensity  or  appearance.  Cupric 
sulphate  and  chlorophyll  exhibit  the  same  absorption  in  the  solid  as  in 
the  dissolved  state.  Examples  of  those  showing  bands  in  solid  state, 
which  are  not  to  he  found,  in  the  states  of  solution  or  gas:  Chrome  .alum, 
cobaltic  chloride,  iodine,  bromine,  fuchsine,  naphthalene-red,  indigo, 
cyanine,  aniline-blue,  methyl-violet,  eosin,  carmine,  purpurin,  alizarin, 
santonin.  Examples  of  those  whose  hands  pjresent  a.n  altered  appearance  : 
Uranic  nitrate,  potassium*  permanganate,  nitrous  acid,  alkanua-red. 

II.  The  spectra  which  one  and  the  same  body  gives  in  different 
solvents,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  many  cases.  (Examples.  Pur- 
purin in  alcohol  and  in  carbon  bisulpliide,  methyl-violet  and  indigo- 
sulphonic  acid  in  water  and  in  amy!  alcohol).  In  other  cases  only  by 
the  {)osition  of  the  bands.  (Examples.  Blue  cobalt  chloride,  fuchsine, 
coralliii,  eosin  in  water  and  in  alcohol.)  In  other  cases,  however,  by 
the  total  difference  of  their  character,  so  tiiat  the  spectra  show  no  kind 
of  agreement  (Examples.  Iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  in 
alcQhol,  naphthalene-red,  aniline-blue,  purpurin,  haematoxyliu,  brasilin 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.) 

III.  Kundt's  rule  that  the  absorption-bands  of  a  dissolved  body  in- 
cline further  towards  the  red,  the  stronger  the  dispersion  of  the  fluid 
is  for  the  region  of*  the  absorption-band,  does  not  hold  in  many  cases. 
Often  the  absorption-bands  incline  towards  the  blue  in  a  more  refrac- 
tive solution.  (Examples.  Uranic  nitrate  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
blue  cobalt  chloride  in  water  and   in  alcohol.)     In  some  cases  they 
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•  show  an  unaltered  position  in  different  media.  {Examples.  Nitrons 
acid  in  air  and  in  benzene ;  indigo-snlplionic  acid  and  methyl  violet  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  amyl-alcohol ;  pnrpurin  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  in  alcohol.)  In  some  cases  a  very  strong  inclination  is  observed 
according  to  Kundt's  rule,  in  others  a  very  weak  inclination  for  the 
same  part  of  the  spectrum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring 
matter.  {Examples.  Corallin  and  fuchsine.)  Many  bands  show  in 
the  different  media  the  same  position,  or  nearly  so,  whilst  others  are 
at  the  same  time  invisible  or  displaced.  {Examples.  Uranic  nitrate 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  cobalt  oxide  in  glass  and  in  water,  uranous 

•nitrate  in  neutral  and  in  oxalic  acid  solution.)  The  author  in  a  foot- 
note adds  that  Kundt  has  recently  found  that  solvents,  which  with 
regard  to  refrangibilitj^  are  near  together,  do  not  always  obey  his  law. 
He  thns  modifies  his  paragraph  on  this  head :  "  If  one  colourless 
medium  has  a  considerably  greater  refractive  and  dispersive  power 
than  another,  the  absorption-bands  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the 
medium  of  the  greater  refractive  power  will  lie  nearer  to  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  than  would  he  the  case  had  the  medium  of  lesser 
refractive  power  been  employed." 

IV.  The  position  of  the  absorption-bands  in  the  spectra  of  solid  and 
dissolved  bodies  can  only  be  taken  exceptionally  as  characteristic  of 
the' bodies  in  question. 

Totally  different  bodies  show  absorption-bands  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  {Examples.  Solid  uranic  nitrate,  and  potassium  permanga- 
nate in  the  blue,  naphthalene-red  and  corallin  in  the  yellow,  indigo, 
aniline-blue  and  cyanin  in  the  orange,  aldehyde-green  and  malachite- 
green  in  the  orange.)  Closely  isolated  bodies  show  under  like  circum- 
■  stances  striking  differences  in  the  position  of  their  bands  (solid 
uranium  salts  according  to  Morton  and  Bolton). 

V.  The  statement  that  for  absorption-spectra,  "  Each  body  has  its 
own  spectrum,"  is  only  admissible  with  great  limitations  (see  Moser, 
Poqg.  Ann..,  160, 177).  The  great  number  of  polychroic  bodies  show 
different  colours  and  different  spectra  in  the  solid  state,  according 
as  they  are  viewed  in  different  directions.  Bahr  and  Bunsen  show 
that  crystals  of  didymium  nitrate  exhibit  different  spectra  in  differ- 
ently polarised  light.  This  is  to  be  traced  to  a  dichroism  of  the  didy- 
mium salts,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect  without  spec- 
trum analysis  by  observation  of  colour  alone.  Most  of  the  remaining 
bodies  exhibit  different  spectra  in  the  solid  state  from  what  they  do  in 
solution,  and  in  the  latter  case  again  differ  according  to  the  solvents,  so 
that  it  is  a  question  which  of  these  spectra  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  spectrum  of  the  substance.  The  most  important  difference  of  the 
spectra  of  simple  bodies  in  the  state  of  incandescent  vaj*ur,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spectral  lines,  ceases  to  be  characteristic  for  the  absorption- 
spectra  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  spectra  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies  should  show  the  characteristic 
differences  shown  by  the  spectra  of  glowing  vapours.  It  is  known  that 
metals,  \thich  in  the  form  of  glowing  vapours  show  such  strikingly 
different  spectra,  show  qualitatively  the  same  spectrum,  namely,  a 
continuous  one,  as  glowing  liquids  or  glowing  solids  ;  accordingly,  the 
absorption- spectra  of  these  bodies  can  show   no  special  characteristic 
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differences,  if  quantitative  differences  witli  regard  to  the  absorbed 
colours  be  in  question.  Thus  tbe  laws  with  regard  to  the  spectra  of 
the  gases  of  simple  bodies  are  not  applicable  to  the  specti*aof  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  and  in  like  manner  researches  show  that  with  compound 
bodies  also  simple  relations  do  not  exist  between  the  spectra  which 
they  exhibit  in  their  different  aggregate  conditions. 

The  spectrum  of  a  body  will  show  itself  most  clearly  and  purely 
when  the  body  is  gaseous.  In  this  condition  the  molecular  vibrations 
are  not  hindered  by  cohesion,  as  in  fluid  bodies,  and  in  a  higher  degree 
in  solid  ones.  According  to  this  view,  the  least  characteristic  spectra 
are  to  be  expected  with  solid  bodies,  and  this  is  attested  by  the 
majority  of  bodies  investigated.  There  are  bodies,  however,  which 
in  the  solid  state  show  a  richer  and  more  characteristic  spectrum  than 
in  the  state  of  solution ;  to  these  belong  the  uranium  salts,  each  of 
which  shows  its  own  peculiar  spectrum  in  the  solid  state,  and  many 
concordant  spectra  when  dissolved  (Morton).  The  didymium  salts  may 
be  also  mentioned  (Bahr  and  Bunsen).  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  seen  that  ahsorptioii-sj)ectrutn  analusis  cannot  hase  itself 
alone  upon  the  recognition  of  the  position  of  the  absorption-hands  of  a 
body,  hut  much  rather  on  the  alterations  or  changes  of  position  of  the 
spectra  of  the  same  body  under  the  influence  of  different  solvents  and 
reagents.  For  example,  cyanine  and  aniline-blue  give  a  very  similar  spec- 
trum in  alcohol,  a  totally  different  one  when  dissolved  in  water.  The 
oxyhgemoglobin  bands  disappear  Avith  reducing  agents,  but  the  car- 
mine bands  do  not.  The  band  of  brasiiin  disappears  with  acetic  acid, 
that  of  fuchsine  does  not.  The  known  characteristic  alizarin-bands 
appear  only  in  alcoholic  solution  on  treatment  with  potash.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bands  becomes  more  chai-acteristic  in  the  recognition  of  a 
body  if  it  shows  several  absorption-bands.  Still  it  would  be  going 
much  toa  far  to  conclude  as  to  a  coinciding,  or  chemical  similarity 
of  two  different  sub.stances  from  the  accidental  agreements  of  the 
position  of  the  bands :  as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  two  such 
bodies  as  blood  and  chlorophyll. 

Only  when  these  bands  show  equal  relations  of  intensity,  and  analo- 
gous changes  of  position  under  the  influence  of  the  same  reagents,  can 
a  conclusion  be  drawTi  as  to  agreement  or  similarity  in  a  chemical 
sense. 

In  a  final  note,  the  author  says  that  the  recently  published  researches 
of  von  Lepel  on  the  alterations  of  the  spectra  of  some  colouring 
matters  in  different  solvents,  do  not  in  any  way  alter  his  conclusions, 
bnt  merely  confirm  them  and  furnish  new  and  interesting  evidence  in 
their  favour.  W.  S. 

Transference  of  Ions.  By  M.  Kirmis  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  4, 
503 — oOb). —  Tlie  author  has  determined  quantitatively  the  trans- 
fVrence  of  the  ions,  using  for  this  purpose  Wiedemann's  (Pogg.  Ann., 
99)  modified  form  of  Faraday's  apparatus  (Experimental  Researches, 
§  524),  the  india-rubber  portions  being,  however,  entirely  replaced 
by  glass.  Ho  finds  that  tlie  quantity  of  copper  transferred  from  the 
solution  of  its  sulphate  increases  as  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
diminishes. 
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Attempts  to  determine  tbe  influence  of  temperature  were  unsuc- 
cessful, T.  C. 

Unipolar  Electrolytic  Conduction.  By  F.  Braun  (Ann.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  4,  47(3 — 484). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious paper  on  the  "  Deviations  from  Ohm's  Law  in  Metallic  Conduc- 
tors" (Wied.  Ann:,  1,  95).  In  the  present  experiments,  psilomelan  has 
been  used ;  this  is  a  compound  of  a  base  (MnO,  together  with  BviO,  or 
K3O)  with  manganese  superoxide  and  water. 

The  presence  of  air  is  without  influence  on  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  resistance,  which  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  does  not 
depend  on  the  electrolytic  conditions. 

Graphic  representations  of  the  resistance  as  a  function  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  show  that  it  tends  to  attain  a  constant  value 
both  for  the  increasing  and  decreasing  strength  of  the  current,  but 
between  both  of  these  it  changes  rapidly.  When  the  current  of  a 
small  induction  apparatus  is  passed  through  psilomelan,  the  opening 
current  passes  more  easily  than  the  closing-current. 

If  the  opening  current  of  an  induction  apparatus  passes  more  easily  in 
one  given  direction,  then  the  constant  current  passes  most  easily  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  this  last  fact  be  generally  confirmed,  it  will  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  analogy  to  other  phenomena.  Thus,  in  gases,  the 
resistance  in  the  discharge  of  the  constant  current  is  greater  at  the 
positive  than  at  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the  reverse  occurs  with  the 
opening  current  of  the  induction  apparatus.  T.   C. 

The  Quantity  of  Electricity  necessary  for  the  Complete 
Charge  of  a  Platinum-Water-Cell,  and  the  Distance  between 
the  Molecules  of  Liquid  Water.  By  H.  Herwig  {Ann.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  4,  465 — 476). — The  author  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  required  for  the  complete  charging  of  a  platinum-water- 
cell  to  the  potential  difi'erence  of  1  volt  is  equal  to  0-000186  Farad, 
when  the  plates  have  a  surface  of  1  sq.  cm.  This  value  is  inde- 
jjendent  of  the  distance  between  the  plates  and  of  the  external 
resistance. 

In  order  to  derive  from  the  above  the  charging  value  for  a  potential 
difl^erence  of  r7  volts,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  (1"7  X  I"25), 
which  gives  0-000395  Farad. 

By  means  of  this  value  and  the  application  of  his  theory  of  rotary 
electrolytic  molecules  (Wied.  Ann.,  2,  566;  4,  187),  the  author  has 
determined  directly  the  distance  between  the  molecules  of  water,  and 
finds  it  to  be  at  most i^" mm. 

l.OOO.OOOiOOO, 

Loreiiz  (Pogg.  Ann.,  140,  644)  found  by  a  similar,  although  less 
direct  method,  the  superior  limit ^-^ mm.,  and  W.  Thomson 

_  -^  .  1,00  0.000,000  ' 

{Nature,   18/0)  by  an   entirely  different  method,  the   inferior  limit, 
mm.  T.   C. 


1,000,000,000 


Monohydrated  Sodium  Sulphate,  and  Dihydrated  Sodium 
Carbonate.  By  J.  Thomsen  {Lent.  Chem.  Oes.  Be,:,  11,  2u42— 2045). 
— The  salt  ■\vhich  is  sepai'ated  on  heating  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate,  NajSOi.lOH.O,  saturated  at  30°,  the  author  finds  to  contain 
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1  mol.  H2O.  This  it  loses  on  beiug  gently  heated,  and  is  converted 
into  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  The  formation  of  this  monohydrated 
salt  accords  with  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  th-e  thermal  con- 
ditions of  the  hydration  of  sodium  sulphate  (/.  pr.  Gheiu.  [2],  18, 
1),  with  the  observation  that  combination  with  the  first  niol.  HoO  is 
attended  by  the  evolution  of  23l)0  heat-units,  whereas  the  equivalent  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  nine  molecules  is  1873  heat-units.  The  salt 
which  is  separated  on  heating  decahydrated  sodium  carbonate,  is  the 
dihydrated  carbonate.  This  salt  readily  parts  with  1  mol.  H^O  in  di'y 
air.  The  thermal  equivalents  of  hydration  are,  for  the  first  mol.  H^O, 
3382  heat-units,  for  the  second,  2234  heat-units,  for  the  third  and 
fourth,  each,  2109  heat-units).'  C.   F.  C. 

The  "  Temperature-surface  "  of  Carbonic  Acid.  By  A.  Ritteb 
(Ann.  Phij.^.  Chen/.  [2],  4,  5-50 — -554). — The  following  equation,  which 
has  a  form  similar  to  that  for  superheated  steam  (Ann.  Fliys.  Chem. 
[2], 3,  447),  represents,  in  the  case  of  gaseous  and  superheated  carbonic 

acid  vapour,  the  relation  between  the  pressure,  specific  volume,  and  abso- 

3 

lute    temperature :   T   =   533  pv    -\- _  . 

pv^v 

T(=  273  +  t)  indicates  the  absolute  temperature,  v  the  volume  in 
c.c.  of  a  kilogram  of  carbonic  acid,  and  p  the  pressure  in  atmospheres. 

This  equation  holds  good  (at  least  approximately)  for  the  lower  and 
also  for  the  higher  portions  of  the  "  temperature-surface,"  whilst  for 
the  lower  portions  of  this  surface  bordering  on  the  "  mist-margin," 
Andrews's  observations  may  be  used  for  correction. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  table  and  diagram  representing  the 
above  relations.  T.  C. 

Density  and  Decomposition  of  Nitric  Oxide.  By  A.  ISTaumann 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber,,  11,  2045 — 2048). — The  results  of  this  investiga-  • 
tion,  which  was  completed  in  1871,  are  published  with  reference  to  a 
recent  paper  by  L.  Troost  (Compt.  rend.,  86,  1395).  The  author 
establishes,  by  a  sei'ies  of  twenty  observations  at  temperatures  varying 
from  — 6°  to  225°,  that,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the  per- 
centage resolution  of  N204  iTito  NO2  (calculated  from  the  observed 

density  by  the  formula^  = 5^— ^  |  is  increased  by  decrease  of 

pressure.  The  relations  subsisting  between  these  three  factors  are 
elucidated  by  the  results  of  observations  made  with  each  severally  con- 
stant, the  two  others  varying  : — 

Temperature  Constant. 

Temperature.  Pressure.  Density.  Decomposition. 

fl8-0°  279  mm.  271  17-3  p.  c. 

\18-5  136  2-45  29-8 

/20-0  301  2-70  17-8 

120-8  153-5  2-4G  29-3 
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Pressure  Constant. 


Temperature. 

rio-5° 

121-5 

Pressure. 
163  mm, 
161 

Density. 

2-73 

2-38 

Decomposition 
16-5  p.  c. 
33-7 

ri4-5 

<^  16-8 
[17-5 

175 
172 
172 

2-63 

2-55 

2-52 

20-9 
24-7 
26-2 

r  1-0 

<^  18-5 
1  22-5 

138 
136 

136-5 

2-84 
2-45 
2-35 

11-9 

28-8 
35-3 

temperature. 

Pressure. 

r26-7° 
116-0 

755-5  mm. 

228-5 

/35-4 
1 16-8 

755-5 
172-0 

r39-8 
120-8 

755-5 
153-5 

The  quotient  of  tlie  percentage  decomposition  by  the  difference  of 
temperature,  in  the  above  observations,  increases  with  increase  of 
temperature,  in  accordance  witli  the  general  law  of  dissociation  (Nau- 
mann,  Annalen^  1868,  Suppl.,  6,  205)  : — 

Decomposition  Constant. 

Density.  Decomposition. 

—  19-96  p.  c. 

—  20-00 

—  25-65 

—  26-20 

—  29-23 

—  29-30 

The  results  given  in  the  above  are  those  of  Deville  and  Troost.  The 
quotient  of  difference  of  pressure  by  difference  of  temperature  de- 
creases, i.e.,  change  of  pressure  becomes  relatively  more  effective  than 
change  of  temperature,  as  the  decomposition  increases  to  50  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  decomposition  to  pressure,  clear  as  it  is,  appears  to 
be  no  more  capable  of  simple  mathematical  expression  than  that  of 
boiling  point  to  pressure.  C.  F.   C. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Chloride :  a  Lecture  Experiment. 

By  C.  BoTTiNGER  (Deut.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,  11,  2004). — The  dissociation 
of  ammonium  chloride  may  be  shown  by  heating  the  substance  in  a 
bulb-tube '  made  of  hard  glass  which  is  held  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
jiosition :  the  ammonia  which  escapes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
will  turn  a  piece  of  litmus-paper  blue,  whilst  the  hydrochloric  acid 
which  escapes  from  the  lower  end  will  redden  litmus-paper. 

w.  c.  w. 

Modified  Vapour-density  Determination.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann 
(iJeat.  Clu'vi.  Gcs.  Ber.,  xi,  16S4 — 1685). — Instead  of  the  simple 
U-tube,  one  is  now  employed  which  on  one  end  carries  an  additional 
piece  with  bulb,  whilst  on  the  open  limb,  a  little  above  the  bend, 
another  bulb  is  blown.  The  open  end  is  loosely  fitted  with  a  cork, 
can-yicg  a  funnel-tube  drawn  to  a  point.  The  mercury  contained  in 
the  open  limb  is  poured  out  so  that  the  level  stands  between  bend  and 
bulb  on  that  limb,  and  thus  the  substance  may  easily  be  introduced. 
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The  heating  is  conducted  in  a  transparent  vessel  through  which  the 
vapour  of  a  high-boiling  liquid  is  passed.  On  volatilisation  of  the 
substance,  the  difference  of  levels  is  at  once  observed  in  both  limbs. 
The  point  of  the  funnel-tube  is  now  also  brought  down  exactly  to 
touch  the  mercurial  surface,  and  after  the  cooling,  mercury  is  allowed 
to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until  the  mercurial  surface  is  again  raised  to 
meet  the  point  of  the  funnel-tube.  The  volume  of  mercury  required 
is  easily  calculated  into  that  of  the  vapour. 

Vapour-deiisitij  at  a  Higher  Temperature  in  a  Vacuum. — A  glass  tube  is 
drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  point  and  sealed ;  the  other  end  is  narrowed  ; 
and  after  introducing  the  weighed  substance,  the  tube  is  exhausted  of 
air  by  the  water  air-pump.  The  tube  sealed  up  at  this  end  also  is 
placed  in  a  horizontal  iron  tube  enclosed  in  another,  Avhich  is  filled 
"with  the  vapour  of  boiling  mercury  or  sulphur.  15 — 20  minutes  suffice 
to  convert  the  substance  into  gas.  The  projecting  end  of  the  tube  is 
broken,  wOicn  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  space  not  already  occupied  by  the 
vapour  and  is  then  sealed  up  again.  On  cooling,  the  point  is  again 
broken  under  mercury,  which  rushes  in  and  fills  the  space  occupied  by 
the  vapour,  leaving  a  volume,  equal  to  that  of  the  air  which  has  rushed 
in.  The  difference  between  the  total  tube- volume  and  the  air- volume 
gives  the  vapour-volume.  W.   S. 

Determination  of  Specific  Gravities.  By  W.  A.  Tilden  (Chem. 
Keas,  38,  oUU). — The  author  recommends  that  in  publishing  results, 
chemists  should  in  all  cases  mention  the  experimental  data  from  w^hich 
the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  calculated,  or  at  least  the  method  of  calcu- 
lation. A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  re-calculation  would  be 
saved  if  some  uniform  procedure  were  generally  adopted.  At  the 
present  time  the  very  common  practice  in  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  Aveigh  the  liquid  and  the  w^ater  successively  in 
the  same  vessel  at  the  same  temperature.  This  plan  recommends  itself 
on  the  score  of  simplicity;  but  it  has  one  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  if 
the  specific  gravity  has  been  determined  at  two  or  more  temperatures, 
the  numbers  so  obtained  are  not  available  without  correction  for  the 
calculation  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

The  author  prefers  to  proceed  tlius  : — Fill  the  specific  gravity  bottle 
or  tube  with  water,  carefully  adjusting  the  temperature  to  4°;  weigh 
with  proper  precautions,  and  record  the  result  once  for  all.  This  gives 
not  only  the  weight  of  the  water  at  4",  but  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
in  cubic  centimetres.  From  this  the  capacity  at  any  other  tempera- 
ture can  be  calculated  by  the  well-known  formula  V  =  v(l  +  Id). 
The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass,  k,  maybe  taken  as  00(?0026;  t  is 
the  difference  of  temperature  from  4''.  A  table  of  values  can  thus  be 
drawn  up  and  kept  with  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 

In  conclusion  the  author  mentions,  that,  except  for  rough  purposes, 
he  has  discarded  all  specific  gravity  bottles  as  being  completely  un- 
manageable. The  use  of  Sprengel's  tube  described  in  this  Journal, 
[2],  11,  i>77,  has  given  much  better  results.  .       D.  B. 

Law  of  Molecular  Volumes.  By  H.  Schroder  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Her.,  11,  2017 — 2u2G^. — The  molecular  volumes  of  a  large  number  of 
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lead  and  potassium  salts  have  been  determined  by  the  author,  who 
finds,  that  in  certain  groups  of  compounds  the  predominating  stere  of 
an  element  is.  subject  to  minute  modifications,  e.g.,  the  potassium  stere 
is  6"00  in  the  carbonate  nitrate  and  selenate,  but  in  the  sulphate  and 
chi-omate  it  is  only  5 "95.  Each  atom  of  the  "  organic  elements," 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  generally  occupies  one  stere. 

w.  c.  w. 

Law  of  Molecular  Volumes.  By  H.  Schroder  {Dead.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2128 — 2136). — Barium  and  Strontium  Stere. — An  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  molecular  volumes  of  29  compounds  of  these 
metals,  viz.,  (a.)  Carbonates,  sulphates,  selenates,  and  chromates. 
(/B.)  Succinates  and  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  formic,  acetic,  &c. 
(7.)  Various  salts,  such  as  nitrates,  chlorides,  and  chlorates ;  and 
(S.)  Methyl  sulphates,  ethyl  sulphates,  &c.,  proving  them  to  be  simple 
multiples  of  5"8  to  5"85,  establishes  beyond  doubt  the  barium  and 
strontium  stei-e. 

(a.)  The  volumes  of  their  sulphates  have  been  determined  with  great 
accuracy : — 

Heavv  spar  (BaSO^   =     52-2 

Celestine  (SrSOi)    =     46-4 


Diff'erence  Ba  —  Sr      =        5"8 

Since,  moreover,  these  volumes  are  divisible  by  their  difference, 
without  remainder,  it  is  evident  that  the  steres  of  both  metals  and  of 
their  sulphates  are  equal.  BaCOs  (precipitated)  has  the  same  volume  as 
SrS04,  and  differs,  therefore,  by  one  stere  from  that  of  BaS04. 

The  following  are  the  volume-molecules  for  salts  of  the  class  (a)  : — 


Barium  carbonate,  BafCJO,  . 
Strontium  carbonate,  SriCJOa 
Barium  sulphate,  BajS'iO^  . .  . 
Strontium  sulphate,  SriSJO^  . 
Barium  chromate,  BaiCri04  . 


As  observed. 
X  5^  =  46-80 


:   7  X  5-85  =  40-95 

:  9  X  6^  —  52-20 

:  8  X  5^  =  46-40 

:10  X  5^  =  58-50 


For  the  metal  strontium  the  author  has  observed  Sr?  =  6  X  5-85  ; 
in  the  above  salts  it  is  pi-esent,  therefore,  as  one-half  the  volume-atom. 

(13.)  On  comparing  the  volumes  of  barium  succinate  and  carbon- 
ate : — 

Barium  succinate    =  BaC4H404  =  93-7  (observed). 
Barium  carbonate  =  BaCO,  .  .    :=  46-8 


Difference  . .   =  C3H1O  . .    =  46-9  =  8  X  5-86 

It  is  seen  that  a  difference  in  composition  of  C3H4O,  i.e.,  8  elemen- 
tary atoms,  determines  a  corresponding  volume-difference  of  8  Ba- 
steres. 

The  volume-molecule  of  the  succinate  is — 

BaJClHiOl  =  16  X  6^5  =  93-6,  as  observed. 
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Similarly  a  difference  of  CHoO  between  the  formate  and  carbonate 
determines  a  voluine-dilference  of  4  Ba-steres.  The  barium  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids  exhibit  a  volume-difference  of  3  steres  for  each  incre- 
ment of  CHo,  as  has  been  previously  observed  for  silver  and  potassium 
salts.  The  propionate,  however,  constitutes  an  exception,  the  observed 
volume  (143'7)  differing  from  the  calculated  (14'0'4). 

In  strontium  formate,  the  water  of  crystallisation  occupies  the 
normal  volume  ;  thus — 

Strontium  formate  =  Sl-JCiH.pt (Hpl)  =  16  X  5^  =  93-60 

(7-.)  The  halogen  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  also  contain  the 
steres  of  the  metals  (BaCla  excepted,  for  which  the  Cl-stere,  5-4,  was 
observed) . 

The  constituent  elements  of  barium  hypophosphite  retain  their 
normal  volume  constitution,  thus  :  — 

Barium  hypophosphite  =  BatHlP*0]  =  16  x  5-85  =  93-6,  as  observed. 

The  investigation  of  the  barium  salts  of  tbe  halogen  oxy-acids  con- 
firms the  previous  observation  that  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acids  are 
i.sosterides. 

In  the  nitrates  of  barium  and  strontium  the  condensation  of  the 
metals   is    different,    viz.,    Ba^   and  Sr*;  the  nitrous    molecule    being 

(f .)  Of  the  series  of  alcohol  sulphuric  acids,  the  volumes  of  the 
Ba-salts  of  ethyl-,  isobutyl-,  and  amyl-sulphuric  acids  alone  are  divi- 
sible by  the  Ba-stere,  without  remainder.  The  normal  volume- 
difference,  CHa  =  3  Ba-steres,  obtains  for  these  three  salts.  The  metal 
is  present  in  these  salts  as  BaJ,  and  occupies,  therefore,  the  same 
volume  as  potassium  in  the  corresponding  salts.  The  volume  constitu- 
tion of  the  sulphion  is  unaltered.  C.  F.   C. 

Gelatinous  Silica.  An  Inorganic  Membrane.  By  F.Ullik 
(DiMit.  Clu'iH.  Gcs.Im^i:,  U,  2124 — 2128). — The  author  has  succeeded  in 
attachiug  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid 
from  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  silicate,  to  glass,  and  by  subsequent 
washing  rendering  it  fit  to  act  as  a  dialysing  membrane.  This  was 
prepared  in  two  forms:  (1)  as  a  free  membrane  3  mm.  in  thickness, 
and  (2)  as  a  thin  film  (O'o  mm.),  deposited  upon  a  base  of  Swedish 
filter  paper.  The  following  are  some  of  the  author's  results  obtained 
with  these  dialysing  agents : — 

(1.)  Thick  Free  Membrane. — (a)  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  cane  sugar 
(20  per  cent).  In  three  days  14  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  had  dialysed, 
the  water  in  the  dialyser  standing  12  mm.  higher  than  that  outside, 
originally  at  the  same  level.  (6)  50  c.c.  sodium  chloride  solution 
(20  per  cent.).  In  three  days  51  per  cent,  of  the  NaCl  dialjsed ;  dif- 
ference of  level  15  mm.  (c)  20  c.c.  dextrin  solution  (10  per  cent.). 
In  three  days  4  per  cent,  dialysed ;  difference  of  level  3  mm. 

(2.)  Thin  Attached  Membrane. — (d)  50  c.c.  sugar  solution  (20  per 
cent.).     lu  three  days  40-5   jjcr  cent,   dialysed;    difference    of  level 
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20  mm.      (h)  50  c.c.   sodium  cUoride   (20  per  cent).     In  36  hours 
64'2  per  cent,  dialysed ;  difference  of  level  8  mm. 

By  way  of  lecture  experiment  a  glass  funnel,  to  the  wide  mouth  of 
which  a  membrane  of  silicic  acid  had  been  attached,  was  inverted,  and 
depressed  to  the  apex  in  water,  the  interior  containing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  liquids  without  and  within  being 
adju.sted  to  the  same  level.  In '24  hours  a  rise  of  13  mm.  in  the  funnel 
tube  was  observed.  C.  F.  C. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Preparation  of  Nitrous  Acid.  By  G.  Lunge  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  1641 — 1644). — Continuation  of  a  former  communication 
{Ber.,  11,  1229).  In  the  present  one  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  pre- 
pare nitrous  acid  almost  entirely  free  from  nitrogen  tetroxide,  a  nitric 
acid  must  be  used  of  1-30  to  I'SS  specific  gravity  at  25°  ("  volum- 
gewicht "),  and  that,  whether  starch  or  arsenic  tri-oxide  be  employed  as 
reducing  agent.  Stronger  nitric  acid  than  this  gives  the  more  nitrogen 
teti-oxide  the  stronger  it  is,  and  this  is  most  marked  with  arsenic  tri- 
oxide.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  secondary  action  of  the  nitrous  acid 
formed  on  the  niti'ic  acid.  ■  •      W.  S. 

Ammonium  Nitrate.  By  S.  Pickering  {Chem.  News,  38,  267). 
- — Although  the  melting  point  of  ammonium  nitrate  is  given  in  various 
text-books  at  107-8 — 108"  C,  the  author  states  that  the  crystallised 
substance  dried  at  100°  invariably  melted  at  165 — 166°,  whether  re- 
crystallised  from  water  or  alcohol.  Ammonium  nitrate  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  this  liquid  than  in  water.  On 
cooling  or  on  evaporation,  it  is  deposited  either  from  its  alcoholic  or 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  anhydrous  crystals,  which  deliquesce  only 
when  exposed  to  very  moist  air.  Ammonium  nitrate  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  On  being  heated  above  itsmelting  point,  it  begins  to  decom- 
pose into  nitrous  oxide  and  water  at  about  185°,  and  not  at  250°,  as 
stated  in  Miller  and  elsewhere.  D.  B. 

Sulphuric  Hydrochloride  and  Bichloride.  By  H.  Beckurts  and 
a. Otto  (Lent.  Chan.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,2058—2061). — A  close  approximation 
to  the  theoretic  yield  of  sulphuric  hydrochloride  is  attained  by  satu- 
rating the  crystallised  fuming  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  distilling,  and  rectifying  the  product.  It  boils, 
according  to  the  authors'  observation,  at  150"7 — 152'7°.  The  reversal 
of  the  above  decomposition,  which  is  usually  asserted  to  occur,  appears 
to  be  prevented  by  the  excess  of  the  mass  of  hydrochloric  acid 
present. 

In  converting  this  chloride,  SO2.OH.CI,  into  sulj^huric  dichloride, 
SOoCl,,  by  Behrend's  metliod  (Ber.,  8,  1004),  i.e.,  by  heating  it  in 
sealed  tubes  at  170 — 180°,  they  have  always  observed  the  formation  of 
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chlorine  and  sulphui'ous  anliydride.  From  the  previously  established 
fact  that  sulphuric  dichloride  is  not  dissociated  into  these  gases 
under  conditions  similar  to  the  above,  even  when  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  230 — 250°,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  direct  products 
of  the  reaction.  The  decomposition  therefore  probably  occurs  in  two 
stages,  according  to  the  equations  : — 

2S0,(0H)C1  =  CI2  +  OH.SO,.SO.,.OH. 
ORSOa.SOoOH  =  SOa  +  SO^COH),. 

By  this  method  only  a  small  yield  appears  to  be  obtained ;  thus,  in 
one  experiment  60  grams  sulphuric  hydrochloride,  heated  at  180 — 190° 
for  18  hours,  yielded  17  grams  of  the  chloride  (b.  p.  70°),  12  grams  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  2o  grams  of  unaltered  sulphuric  hydrochloride,  the 
remaining  6  grams  being  lost  as  862  and  CI.  C.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Hydrochloride  on  the  Chlorides  of 
Titanium,  Antimony,  Tin,  and  Silicon.  By  F.  Clausnizer  (Deut. 
Chrm.  Ges.  llcr.,  11,  2011— 2012).— On  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
monochloride  to  titanium  chloride  a  yellow  amorphous  deliquescent 
powder  separates  out,  having  the  composition  ClSOo.OTiCla. 

Sulphuric  monochloride  has  no  action  on  the  chlorides  of  antimony, 
tin,  or  silicon.  W.  C.  W. 

Sulphoselenium  Oxytetrachloride.  By  F.  Clausnizer  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2007—2009,  and  2009— 2011).— On  cooling  a  warm 
solution  of  selenium  chloride  in  sulphuric  monochloride,  suliilioselenium 
oxytetrachloride  is  deposited  in  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
melt  at  165°,  and  boil  at  183°.  This  substance,  which  is  very  deliquescent, 
resembles  the  corresponding  sulphur-compound,  but  it  is  not  decom- 
posed by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphoselenium  oxytetrachloride 
can  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  selenium  tetrachloride  in  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid,  HoSoO,  +  SeClj  =  SOaSeCU  +  H.2SO4,  or  by 
heating  in  sealed  tubes  at  170 — 180°  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  dichloride 
and  selenium  oxychloride,  SOjCL  +  SeOClo  =  SOs.SeCh.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  monochloride  on  selenium  oxy- 
chloride, or  on  selenium  di-oxide.  W.  C.  W. 

Studies  of  the  Phosphates.  By  E.  Erlenmbter  (Lieh'g's  Annalen, 
194,  ll{j—'l()7).—Lihtjdric  ferrous  pliosj)hate,  Fe(H2P04)o.2HoO  (or 
Fev(H2P04)4.4H20. — Tliis  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron 
in  large  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  and 
evaporation  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  The  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  evapo- 
rated in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
■which  oxidises  very  rapidly  on  exposure  to  air,  even  when  dry,  turning 
first  greyish-blue,  and  finally  red.  In  nine  days  it  w^as  almost  com- 
pletely oxidised,  and  in  changing  from  greyish-blue  to  red  on  the 
ninth  day,  it  absorbed  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  than  during  any 
other  time  of  equal  length.  After  sixteen  days,  it  no  longer  contained 
any  ferrous  salt ;  the  pink  ferric  salt  into  which  it  had  changed  had 
the  formula,  Fe2(OH)(HP04)(H2P04)3.4H20.     This  formula  is  sup- 
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ported  by  its  loss  wlien  heated,  viz.,  13-99  per  cent.     For  a  loss   of 
9H2O  from  two  molecules  of  such  a  salt,  theory  demands  13-75  per 

cent, 

Dihydric  ferrous  phosphate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  when  boiled 
with  it  for  some  hours,  it  is  converted  into  a  grey  ferric  salt  of  the 
formula  (Fe,)3(HPO03(PO,)4.12iH2O. 

If  air  is  not  excluded  when  iron  is  boiled  wdth  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  a  pink  powder 
settles  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  over  sulphuric  acid.  This 
powder  is  crystalline,  and  contains  no  ferrous  iron.  Its  analysis  leads 
to  the  formula  (Fe.)o(HP04)5(HoP04)2.  When  boiled  with  water  it 
is  converted  into  ferric  phosphate,  FeP04.2H.30(Feo(2P04).4H20). 

A  reddish-orey  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms  also 
separated  out,  of  the  formula  (Feo)3(HP04)6(P04)2.7H,0. 

IHhydroferric  flwsplmte,  Fe3(H2P04)6,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
ferric  oxide  in  phosphoric  acid  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear, 
then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  washing  away  the  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  ether.  It  'is  an  anhydrous,  pink,  crystalline 
powder.  When  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  cold  water,  it  gives  a 
dirty  yellow  precipitate,  which  when  dried  has  the  formula — 

(Fe2)4(P04)6(HP04)3. 
When    boiled    with    water    it    is    converted    into    ferric    phosphate, 
Fe,(P04)2.4H20. 

Compound  Ferric  Bliospliates. — Monodiferric  phosphate — 

Fe203(P205)2(H20)8, 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  phosphate  in  excess  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  small 
pink  quadratic  prisms,. insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  with 
water  it  gives  a  white  sandy  powder,  consisting  of  Fe2(P04)3-4H20. 
The  relation  between  the  mono-,  the  mono-di-,  and  the  tri-ferric 
phosphate  is  thus  shown  : — 

Fe2  {  O.PO(OH),}6     Monoferric  phosphate. 

O.PO(OH)2 
re2<'  (02.P00H)o        Mono-di-ferric  phosphate. 


O.PO(OH)2 
^^-  1  O^PO  Triferric  phosphate. 

Di-trlferric  Phospludes. — By  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  in  phosphoric 
acid  of  48  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  Fe203.14H3P04,  and  treating 
the  jiroduct  with  21  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  a  greyish-yellow 
precipitate  was  produced"  of  the  formula  (Fe2.)3(P04)4(HP04)3.  With 
boiling  water  the  precipitate  has  the  formula  (Fe2)4(P04)6(HP04)3;  and 
on  boiling  the  filtrate  from  the  last-mentioned  salt,  the  substance 
which  separates  has  the  formula  (Fe2)4(P04)4(HP04)6.  If  alcohol  be 
added  instead  of  water,  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  has  the  formula 
(Fe,)4(P04)o(HP04)9.  This  last  salt  has  still  the  formula  of  a  di-fri- 
ferric  phosphate,  but  is  not  far  off  the  di-phosphate.     Between  the  di- 
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and  tri-ferrio  phosphates  there  'appear  to  exist  a  large  number  of 
compounds. 

Tri ferric  Phosphate,  Fe..(P04)34H20. — This  compound  can  be  pi-e- 
pared  by  boiling  the  monoferric-,  or  the  mono-di-ferric  phosphate  with 
water,  or  b}'  saturating  phosphoric  acid  of  48  per  cent,  with  ferric 
hydrate  at  the  temperature  of  a  water-bath.  It  forms  a  white 
granular  powder,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Phosphates  of  Aluminium. — Mono-phosjjhate,  Al2(H2P04)6.  Prepai-ed 
by  dissolving  aluminium  hydrate  in  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  AI0O3  :  IIH3PO4,  evaporating  over  a  w^ater-bath,  and  removing 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  with  ether.  When  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope this  salt  has  the  appearance  of  small  prismatic  crystals.  It  is 
deliquescent,  and  when  its  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time, 
it  deposits  small  triagonal  and  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  cold  water,  but  wdien  a  dilute  solution  is  boiled,  it  deposits  tri- 
phosphate, A1.-(P04)3. 

Comjxmnd  Phosphates.— (1).  Al.,(HoP04)4HP04.2H20.  By  dis- 
solving the  triphosphate  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  allowing  the  syrupy 
solution  to  remain  over  sulphuric  acid  for  six  weeks,  it  forms  small 
hexagonal  plates  of  the  above  formula.  On  treatment  with  cold 
water,  it  decomposes  according  to  the  equation,  [Alo(HoP04)4HP04]5=t 
[Al.,(H.,P04)6]3+(Alo)o(HP04)5(HoP04)2.  The  latter  salt  is  an  in- 
distinctly crystalline  body,  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

Trijjhosjjhate,  A1..(P04)2  +  4'H20. — Easily  prepared  by  boiling  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  mono-phosphate.  It  is  a  white,  indistinctly 
crystalline  powder,  having  the  above  formula  when  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  an  exsiccator.  W.  R. 

Double  Salts  of  Calcium  Sulphate.  By  R.  Fassbender  (Deitt. 
Chem.  Ges^.  Ber.,  11,  1968 — 1970). — A  double  salt,  having  the  compo- 
sition CaS04(KNH4)S04  +  Aq,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of 
potassium  sulphate  to  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate  which  has  been  saturated  with  calcium  sulphate.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  when  the  double  sulphate  of  calcium  and  potas- 
sium is  treated  with  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  it 
can  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  calcium  sulphate  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates.  The  corresponding  sodium 
double  salt  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  compound,  CaSO4.K2SO42KCl.II2O,  previously  described  by  the 
author  {lUr.,  9.  1360)  is  found  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chloride  and  potassium  calcium  sulphate. 

Calcium  sulphate  is  deposited  from  a  saturated  solution  of  gypsum 
in  common  salt  (on  the  addition  of  any  salt  w'hich  decreases  its  solu- 
bility), at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  but  is 
precipitated  as  anhydride  from  boiling  solutions.  W.  C.  W. 

Constitution  of  Ultramarine.  By  R.  Rickmanx  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
lli-r.,  11,  20l3 — 2017).  The  author  considers  that  in  the  conversion 
of  ultramarine  white,  2[Na2Al4(Si04)2]Na2S,  into  ultramarine  blue,  by 
roasting  with  sulphur,  the  sulphurous  acid  combines  with  sodium  and 
aluminium,  liberating  silicic  acid,  which  in  the  nascent  state  unites 
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with  sodium  sulpliide,  forming  sodium  sulpliosilicate,  S.Si(ONa)o,  or 
"  ideal  ultramarine  blue."  W.  0.  W. 

Constitution  of  Ultramarine,  By  A.  Lehmann  {Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1961 — 1968). — The  conversion  of  green  ultramarine 
into  blue,  which  is  slowly  accomplished  by  the  air  or  sulphurous 
anhydride,  I'apidly  takes  place  on  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
anhydx'ide.  Blue  ultramarine  is  reconverted  into  green  by  fusion  with 
sodium  sulphate  and  charcoal.  In  this  reaction,  the  sodium  sulphide 
merely  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  does  not  combine  with  the  ultra- 
marine. The  author  proposes  the  following  formulge  for  ultra- 
marines : — 

Wliite.  Green. 

2(Na,S)2S  -j-  SMSi^O,  2(NaoS)(Na20)S  +  SAl^Si^O,. 

Blue. 

2(Na20>,S  +  3Al,Si,0T  W.  C.  W. 

Philippium.  By  W.  G.  Beown  (C/wm.  News,  38,  267).— While 
analysing  sipylite,  the  solution  of  the  earths  occurring  in  connection 
with  yttria  was  examined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  an  absorption- 
spectrum  of  thirteen  bands  being  obtained  with  great  distinctness, 
whose  positions  were  noted.  To  only  two  of  these  bands  particular 
attention  is  drawn  in  this  paper,  one  in  the  red,  the  other  in  the  blue. 
The  first  was  noted  very  faint ;  the  second  deep  black.  This  latter 
line  agrees  with  the  characteristic  line  of  philippium,  and  denotes  in 
all  probability  the  presence  of  that  earth  in  sipylite.  D.  B. 

Remarkable  Specimen  of  Silicon-iron.  By  J.  L.  Smith 
IGhem.  News,  38,  299). — This  specimen  of  iron  was  picked  up  acci- 
dentally in  a  field  near  Louisville,  Ky.  When  the  author  received 
it  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  piece  of  a  pig,  having  the  form  of  the 
gutters  into  which  the  iron  is  run  from  the  blast  furnaces,  with  the 
raised  borders.  It  was  very  brilliant,  had  a  smooth  surface,  and  on 
subjecting  it  to  chemical  analysis,  it  was  found  to  resist  almost  every 
chemical  agent  except  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  fused  soda  or  potash  at  a 
red  heat.  The  colour  of  the  mass  is  about  that  of  platinuin  ;  sp.  gr., 
6'50  ;  very  brittle,  being  easily  broken  with  the  hammer  ;  it  is  harder 
than  ordinary  pig,  and  somewhat  vesicular  in  structure ;  fuses  at 
about  the  temperature  of  cast-iron,  and  if  lieated  to  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature in  the  air  burns  brilliantly.  Its  analysis  gave  : — Iron,  84"021  ; 
silica,  15'102;  scaly  graphite,  0-601 ;  manganese,  traces. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  this  mass  (which  is  evidently  a  piece 
of  a  much  lai-ger  mass)  of  silicon-iron  is  not  without  an  important 
significance,  for  it  demonstrates  that  iron  can  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale  with  a  percentage  of  silicon  that  is  very  much  greater  than  has 
been  attained  even  in  laboratory  operations.  D.   B. 

Potassium '  Permanganate  and  its  Oxidation  Products.    By 

T.  MoKAWSKi  and  J.  Stixgl  (/.  pr.  Clicm.  [2],  18,  78— 95).— It  is 
found  that  potassium  pei'manganate  easily  gives  up  6  atoms  of  oxygen, 
when  it  is  either  ignited,  or  is  brought  into  contact  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion with  oxidisable  bodies,  the  precipitate  which  is  produced  being 
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a  potassium  and  hydrogen  manganic  oxide,  of  the  composition 
M114H3KO10.  This  compound  is  obtainable  also  by  digesting  with 
potassium  hydrate  the  compound  MnsHiOs,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
manganous  chloride,  MnCl2,  on  potassium  permanganate,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  the  compound  which  Rammelsberg  obtained  on  treating 
with  water  the  residue  left  on  ignition  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Looking  at  the  experimental  results  obtained,  the  authors  consider 
that  the  foi-mula  of  potassium  permanganate  is  best  expressed  as 
follows  :—(KO)..Mn—Mn—Mn —Mn(0K)2 

"I  I    I        I   I       I 

O2— OoOo-O^Oj-Oa 

Oxidising  Action  and  Products. — The  action  of  potassium  permanganate 
on  potassium  sidphocyanide  in  aqueous  solution  gave  the  insolnble  body 
Mn^KHjOio,  and  also  potassium  sulphate  and  cyanate,  SKCyS  + 
4K3Mn208  +  3H.,0  =  2Mn4KH30,o  +  3KCyO  +  SK.SOi. 

Action  on  Ethyl  Alcohol. — The  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid, 
remaining  in  combination  with  the  potassium  to  form  potassium 
acetate,  and  the  brown  body  above-mentioned  is  deposited,  2KoMn.,0  + 
SCoHeO  =  Mn4KH30io  +  3(K.C,H3O0. 

Action  on  Oxalic  Acid. — Complete  oxidation  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
Avater,  with  formation  of  the  brown  precipitate,  Mn4KH30io — 

ISH^aOi  +  4KMr>20s  =  2Mn4KH30,o  +  SK^COj  +  21C03  +  OHjO. 

Action  on  Glycerin. — Complete  oxidation  takes  place  on  applying  a 
gentle  heat,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  being  formed,  and  also  the 
brown  precipitate  as  before,  I2C3HBO3  +  28K..Mn>08  = 
14Mn4KH30,o  +  2IK0CO3  +  ISCO.  +  27H2O. 

Thus  the  brown  substance  Mn4KH30io  is  formed  constantly,  by  the 
oxidation  of  various  substances  in  aqueous  neutral  solutions ;  and  cal- 
culating from  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  up  in  the  above  examples, 
potassiutn  permanganate  yields  up  3  atoms  of  oxygen  easily  in  oxidation, 
if  no  free  mineral  acids  he  present,  and  the  body  Mn4KH30in  is  formed. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  salt  of  a  tetramanganic  acid,  H4Mn40io,  to 
make  clear  the  formation  of  which  it  is  considered  advisable  to  write 

(OK)oMn— Mn— Mn— Mn(0K)3 
potassium    permanganate  as  I         I    I       I    I       I  •       This 

0.— O.Oa-^OoOo-Oa 
formula  explains  the  ease  with  which  6  atoms  of  oxygen  are  given  up 
to  an  oxidisable  body,  witlioat  the  presence  of  mineral  acids,  and  also 
shows  that  with  an  acid   {e.g.,  SO4H0),  4  atoms  more  are  given  up. 

(1.)    (OK>Mn— Mn— Mn— Md(OK.)— 60   = 

I      I  I     M     I 

0,_0..0o-0A-0., 

(0K)2Mn— Mn— Mn— Mn(0K)2. 

I        I  I       I  I        I 
0—00—00 — 0 

(2.)    (0K).]Vrn— Mn— Mn-Mn(OK).,— 40    = 

'1         I   I       I   i       1 
0 — 00—00—0 

K20.Mno.Mno.Mno.Mno.K20. 

VOL.  xxxvi.  2 
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Tlie  body  in  equation  (2)  is  evidently  that  obtained  by  Rammelsberg 
by  igniting  potassium  permanganate. 

By  the  action  of  manganous  chloride  on  potassium  permanganate, 
the  body  MiigHiOs  was  obtained  as  a  precipitate,  and  it  is  identical 
with  that  which  Rammelsberg  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  permanganate  {Ber.,  8,  233),  8K4Mn40i6  + 
ISMnClo  +  32HoO  =  12KC1  +'  24HC1  +  Mn^H^Os.  The  precipitate 
above  mentioned,  dried  over  salphuric  acid,  yields  the  pure  compound, 
but  when  heated  at  100°  it  is  decomposed  as  follows : — 4Mn3H408  = 
SMuiHoOg  +  .5H2O.  On  boiling  this  compound,  MnsHiOg,  for  a  long 
time  with  potash  or  potassium  carbonate,  MniKHsOjo  is  obtained. 
This  body  diffused  in  water,  and  boiled  with  barium  chloride,  filtered, 
and  washed,  furnished  the  compound  (Mn4H30io)2Ba.  Substituting 
silver  nitrate  for  barium  chloride,  MniAgHsOio  was  obtained. 

It  is  shown  finally  that  the  body  obtained  by  Rammelsberg  on 
igniting  potassium  permanganate,  and  decomposing  the  residue  with 
water  (which  reaction  he  represents  as  SKoMuoOs  =  2K3Mn504  + 
SK.O),  really  has  the  formula,  MniKHsdo.  W.   S. 

Zinc  Sulphydrate.  By  J.  Thomsen  (Dent.  Glmn.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
2044). — Zinc  sulphate  is  completely  precipitated  by  an  equivalent  of 
sodium  sulphydrate,  but  if  twice  the  quantity  be  added,  a  clear  or 
slightly  opalescent  solution  is  obtained.  This  solution  of  zinc  by 
sodium  sulphydrate  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  hydrated  oxide  by  the 
alkalis.  The  author  is  about  to  publish  the  results  of  his  investigation 
of  the  thermo-chemistry  of  this  and  other  sulphides.  C.  F.   C. 

Composition  of  Precipitated  Copper  Sulphide.  By  J.  Thomsen 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2043).- — A  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is 
only  slowly  precipitated  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide  ; 
if  twice  this  quantity  be  added,  the  precipitation  is  rapid  and  complete. 
The  author  has  determined  the  composition  of  the  precipitated  sulphide, 
and  finds  that  it  is  CuiS;,,  and  not  CuS,  as  usually  supposed  ;  it  is 
obtained  mixed  with  free  sulphur  in  the  first  case  ;  in  the  second,  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  sodium  sulphide,  which  it  colours 
deep  yellow.  As  regards  the  thermal  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  author 
finds  that  the  formation  of  CuoS  is  attended  by  the  evolution  of 
20,240  heat-units,  but  that  the  further  fixation  of  sulphur  by  copper  is 
marked  by  no  appreciable  heat  manifestation.  C.  F.  C. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Breislakite.  By  H.  v.  Lasaulx  (Jahrh.f.  Min.,  1878,  380—388). 
— This  mineral  was  first  described  by  Brocchi  (Cat/d.  di  una  raccolta 
di  Bocce,  1817),  and  classed  with  amphibole,  but  no  reasons  were 
given  for  this  classification.  Later,  Monticelli  and  Covelli  examined 
and  described  the  breislakite  from  the  lava  of  la  Scala,  near  Naples 
(Prodrumo  della  mineralogia  Vesuviana.     Napoli,   1825,  p.  375),  and 
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E.  J.  Chapman  described  a  mineral  from  the  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove, 
near  Rome,  which  he  considered  to  be  breislakite,  classing  it  with 
pyroxene  (Phil.  Mag.  [3],  37).  The  crystals  described  by  Chapman 
were  small  and  brilliant,  and  exhibited  the  following  forms  in  com- 
bination, viz.  :  00  P .  oc-Px)  .  ooSoo  .  ooPx  .P;  the  interfacial  angles 
measured  being  as  follows,  viz.  :  Pco  :  ooPoo  =  106°  18'  Poo  :  ooP.  = 
lOO-'  34',  and  ooP  :  ooP  =  87°  10'.  Since  that  time  (1849)  breislakite 
has  always  been  included  in  the  pyroxene  or  augitic  group  of  minerals. 
The  author  examined  microscopically  and  optically  the  filiform  breis- 
lakite from  the  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove,  fine  acicalar  breislakite  from  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  reticulated  felt-like  variety  from  the 
trachyte  of  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  and  arrived  at  the  certain  conclu- 
sion that  all  these  varieties  of  the  mineral  resemble  amphibole  very 
closely  both  in  form  and  optical  properties.  The  very  fine  acicular 
crystals  from  Capo  di  Bove  and  Vesuvius  are  very  well  developed  and 
pei-fectly  distinct  under  the  microscope  ;  the  forms  observed  being 
00  P.  xPx) ,  with  a  very  secondary  modification  of  the  clinodiagonal 
prismatic  edge  through  ocPx ,  and  occasionally  •Eoo.OP.  — P  .  3P3. 
Measurements  were  obtained  from  sections  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  axis,  which  proved  conclusively  that  the  mineral  was  an  amphi- 
bole. The  inclination  of  OP.  to  the  vertical  axis  was  carefully  measured 
and  ascertained  to  be  133|''.  An  acute  clinodome  2S.X)  was  noticed  on 
some  crystals  and  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  faces  of  this  form 
to  the  vertical  axis  was  found  to  be  60"  on  either  side.  The  angle  of 
25oo  :  OP  in  hornblende  (amphibole)  =  120^  52'.  Twins  were  very 
common  and  easily  recognised  in  polarised  ligiit,  occurring  sometimes 
with  both  terminals  complete,  and  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of 
hornblende.  A  very  careful  and  exhaustive  optical  examination  of  the 
varieties  of  breislakite  already  referred  to  showed  that  they  belong 
most  certainly  to  the  amphiboles.  The  size  of  the  crystals  varied  from 
"009  mm.  to  "09  mm.,  and  all  were  trichromatic.  The  amount  of 
material  at  the  di.sposal  of  v.  Lasaulx  was  not  suflBcient  to  allow  of  a 
quantitative  analysis,  but  iron  and  manganese  were  detected  by  the 
blowpipe  tests  (a  magnetic  bead  was  obtained  with  great  ease  on 
fu.sing  the  breislakite  before  the  blowpipe),  whence  he  concludes  that 
breislakite  is  a  manganous-iron-amphibole,  resembling  closely  the 
richterite  from  Pajsberg.  C.   A.  B. 

Phyllite,  or  Sericite-Gneiss,  By  C.  W.  Gumbel  (JaJirb.  f. 
Min.,  1878,  383 — 388). — The  author  examined  the  specimens  in  the 
museum  of  Chur,  Switzerland,  described  by  Theobald,  under  the 
name  "  Casanna- slates "  (from  the  Casanna-Pass,  south  of  Ponte), 
and  at  the  first  glance  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  very  closely 
allied  to  phyllite-gneiss. 

Theobald  named  those  slates  which  contained  felspars,  Casanna- 
slate.  Gumbel  found,  on  examining  the  slates  from  Casanna,  that 
they  occur  associated  intimately  with  the  so-called  "  Bundener-slate." 
The  typical  Ca.sanna  slate  from  Davos,  Spinabad,  the  Sertigthal  near 
Diirfli,  Stuls,  Val  Taors,  the  Alps  d'Abbala,  Campovosto  in  the  Enga- 
dine,  &c.,  were  examined,  and  they  exhibited  without  exception  all 
the  characteristics  of  phyllite  or  sericite-gneiss,  the  mica  being  re- 
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placed  by  sericite.  An  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  sericite  substance 
contained  in  a  specimen  from  Val  Taors,  showed  it  to  have  a  compo- 
sition agreeing  almost  with  that  of  the  theoretical  sericite  of  Lossen 
(Zeitsch.  d.  Beutsch.  Geol.  Gesch.,  19,  547),  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following,  viz. :   (No.  1  from  Val  Taors,  Giimbel)  (No.  2,  Lossen)  : — 


No. 

,  SiOj. 

TiOs. 

Al,03. 

Fe^Oa.   MgO. 

CaO.     XoO.      NaoO. 

Hp. 

1. 

50-37 

0-80 

26-80 

5-40    0-95 

0-76     7-67    3-80 

4-25=100-80 

2. 

51-06 

— 

25-21 

8-83      — 

—    11-56      — 

3-34=100-00 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  above-mentioned  sericite  was 
made,  and  the  results  showed  it  to  be  undoubtedly  sericite.  The 
author  observed  that  the  Casanna-slate  in  the  form  of  phyllite-gneiss 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  narrow  bands  enclosed  in  the  older  mica- 
o-ueiss,  its  occurrence  in  Biindener-slate  being  veiy  rare. 

A  HygropJdlite-like  Mineral  from  the  '^  BotJielscluefer"  of  the  Bhenish 
Palatinate. — The  author  found  an  embedded  mineral  of  an  intensely 
white  colour  disseminated  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  "  Rothliegenden  " 
of  the  Palatinate  at  Reuschbach,  east  of  Potzberg.  This  mineral  ap- 
peared all  the  more  prominent  owing  to  its  having  a  red  back- ground. 
An  analysis  showed  it  to  belong  to  the  "  clay-group,"  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following,  viz.: — 

SiOa.      AI2O3.     FeO.     MnO.    CaO.     MgO.     K2O.     Na.O.     H.p. 
56-64    26-68     1-68     1-12     0-22     0-29     5-33    0-64     9-13  =  100-73 

A  comparison  of  the  above  percentage  composition  with  that  of  the 
hygrophilite  of  Laspeyres,  from  the  "  Lower  Rothliegenden,"  of  the 
Harz  shows  that  they  are  allied  to  each  other,  the  composition  of 
hygrophillite  being  as  follows,  viz. : — 

SiOo.        AI0O3.      FeO.        CaO.       MgO.       K.O.      NajO.      HjO. 
48-42       32-05       3-26       1-15      1-72       5-67      1-36      9-02  =  102-65 

The  Reuschbach  mineral  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-415,  and  hygrophilite  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2-670.  As  both  the  above-mentioned  minerals  occur  in 
similar  geological  formations,  the  author  considered  it  advisable  to 
ascertain  whether  there  existed  an  intermediate  mineral  in  this  forma- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
nacrite,  lithomarge,  pinite,  and  other  minerals  occurring  in  the 
"  Rothliegegenden  "  of  the  coal-field  of  Saarbriick  in  the  Palatinate. 
A  white,  soft  mineral  substance,  with  a  greasy  feel,  occurring  as  a 
thin  deposit  on  "  slikensides  "  and  clefts  in  the  St.  Ingbert  mine  was 
found  to  approach  most  closely  to  the  new  mineral.  It  contained 
very  little  alkali,  and  although  its  percentage  composition  agreed  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  kaolin,  its  physical  properties  resembled  those  of 
nacrite ;  hence  Giimbel  classifies  it  with  the  latter  mineral.  A  white 
mass  occurring  in  clefts  in  the  clay  ironstone  of  Lebach  was  analysed 
and  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  typical  nacrite  of  Vauquelin. 
The  so-called  "  thonstein  "  or  clay  ironstone  layers,  occurring  in  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  were  also  examined  and  analysed,  and  found  to 
vary  much  in  composition.     The  author  points  to  a  fact  which  may 
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prove  useful  to  porcelain  manufacturers,  viz.  :  "  by  levigating  the 
"  thonstein,"  a  very  plastic  clay  is  obtained,  which  is  refractory,  and 
burns  to  an  intensely  white  mass."  An  analysis  was  also  made  of  the 
peculiar  white  or  greyish  massive  hornstone-Hke  mineral  which  occurs 
intimatel}'  associated  with  cinnabar,  in  the  mines  of  Moschellandsberg, 
in  the  Palatinate  (which  the.  author  proposes  to  name  "  hornthon- 
stein"),  and  it  was  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the 
nacrite  of  Lebach.  Giimbel  promises  further  investigations  into  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  substances  above  referred  to,  and  in 
the  mean  time  does  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  true  position  occupied  by  the  mineral  from  Reuschbach. 
The  analysis  of  No.  1,  white  mineral  from  St.  Ingbert  mine,  No.  2, 
white  mineral  from  the  clay  ironstone  of  Lebach,  Nos.  2  and  4,  thon- 
stein from  the  "  Rothliegenden,"  in  the  Palatinate,  No.  5,  "  horn- 
thonstein,"  from  Moschellandsberg,  are  given  below,  viz.  : — 

No.     SiOo.         ALO3.      Fe^O.,.     CaO.     MgO.     K.O.     Na20.    H^O. 


1. 

50-00 

40-00 

0-80 

0-35 

0-15 

0-40 

0-20 

7-90  =    99-80 

2. 

46-92 

37-50 

2-62 

0-09 

0-12 

0-27 

0-14 

1316  =  100-72 

3. 

46-87 

38-82 

2-79 

0-66 

0-46 

0-91 

0-18 

9-26  =    99-95 

4. 

64-08 

25-62 

0-52 

0-06 

0-03 

0-14 

0-02 

9-52  =    99-99 

5. 

48-04 

37-18 

112 

0-17 

0-11 

0-43 

0-12 

13-07  =  100-24 
C.  A.  B. 

A  Simple  and  Sure  Method  of  Detecting  the  Difference 
between  Natural  and  Artificial  Turquoise.  By  J.  J.  Pohl 
{Jahrb.f.  Min.,  1878,  364— 369).— The  author  does  not  include  in  his 
examination  those  so-called  turquoises  made  by  colouring  ivory  or 
other  bone-material,  but  more  particularly  the  close  imitations  of  the 
natural  mineral  produced  in  Vienna,  England,  and  France.  These 
imitations  possess  all  the  characteristic  physical  properties  of  the 
natural  stone  in  regard  to  colour,  hardness,  density,  fracture,  and  ap- 
pearance under  the  microscope  ;  even  the  brown  ferruginous  enclosures 
(characteristic  of  the  matrix  of  some  inferior  oriental  turquoises) 
being  added  in  some  varieties,  whilst  a  qualitative  analysis  simply 
shows  the  composition  of  the  imitation  to  be  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  true  turquoise.  The  difHcalty  of  discriminating  between 
real  and  spurious  turquoise  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  of  the 
former  occurring  in  two  distinct  varieties,  viz. :  a  blue  and  a  green 
variety,  which  differ  considerably  in  hardness,  fracture,  lustre,  dia- 
phanity,  intensity  of  colour  and  chemical  composition,  &c.,  according 
to  the  locality  from  whence  it  came.  Persian  turquoise  possesses 
mostly  a  pure  sky-blue  colour,  and  has  an  earthy  ajjpearance,  whilst 
that  from  Germany,  France,  Nevada,  and  Mexico,  has  a  greenish-blue 
to  yellowish-green  colour,  with  a  slight  lustre.  The  so-called  "  Egyp- 
tian or  Alexandrian  Turquoise,"  which  has  lately  been  brought  into 
the  market,  equals  the  Persian  variety  in  intensity  of  colour;  in  section, 
however,  it  appears  paler,  and  fractured  sui-faces  are  more  conchoidal 
than  those  observed  on  Persian  turquoise.  A  further  distinction 
between  the  two  varieties  is  the  greater  brittleness  of  the  Egyptian 
atone.     The  matrix  of  the  Egyptian    turquoise  resembles  closely  that 
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of  the  otlier  varieties,  being  a  brown-red,  strongly  ferruginous  granu- 
lar quartz. 

The  author  examined  true  turquoise  from  every  known  locality, 
together  with  numerous  imitations.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
specimens  is  not  of  the  slightest  use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
position of  true  turquoise  vai'ies  considerably,  whilst  the  dift'erent 
tests  hitherto  recommended  give  untrustworthy  results.  The  author 
recommends  the  following  method,  viz. :  "  A  portion  of  the  specimen 
to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible  and 
heated  to  redness  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  lamp,  when  a  peculiar 
crackling  noise  (resembling  that  emitted  by  sodium  chloride  under 
similar  circumstances)  is  heard  after  a  few  seconds  ;  and  on  the  lamp 
being  taken  away  and  the  crucible  opened,  if  the  specimen  be  a  true 
turquoise,  a  deep  brown-black  earthy  powder  or  mass  remains.  When 
the  specimen  is  an  imitation  turquoise,  no  crackling  noise  will  be  per- 
ceived on  heating  it,  but  the  mass  remaining  will  either  fuse  to  blebby 
glass,  or  a  solid  hard  body  of  a  pure  blue  to  greenish-blue  colour, 
which  is  sometimes  spotted  here  and  there  with  brown-red  on  the 
surface,  as  though  with  cuprous  oxide."  C.  A.  B. 

Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Zsadany 
Meteorite.  By  V.  Wartha  (Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chemie,  1878,  431 — 
434). —  The  freshly  fractured  surface  of  this  meteorite  is  rough  and 
easily  powdered,  thus  dii?"ering  fi'omthatof  the  Knyalimyaer  meteorite, 
which  is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  compact :  the  small  tin-white 
particles  of  iron  impart  a  slight  steel- like  lustre,  which,  however,  dis- 
appears in  a  few  hours  in  damp  air,  each  iron  particle  being  coated 
with  ferric  hydrate.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  thin  micro- 
scopical section :  by  means  of  a  lens,  however,  there  were  found, 
besides  iron  and  troilite,  small  white  crystals,  and  a  small  non-metallic 
body,  also  detected  by  Kenngott  in  small  quantity  in  the  Knya- 
limyaer meteorite.  The  best  means  of  isolating  this  black  body 
consisted  in  covering  the  meteorite  with  50  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  passing  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid  into  the  liquid  :  every- 
thing was  thus  dissolved  except  magnesium  fluoride  and  the  black 
body,  and  the  latter  was  then  readily  isolated.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
shining  octohedral  crystals,  and  a  blowpipe  examination  proved  it  to 
be  picotite,  a  kind  of  chrome-ironstone. 

For  the  mechanical  examination  of  the  meteorite,  it  was  first  finely 
powdered  and  then  washed  with  alcohol  until  no  coarse  particles 
remained :  the  iron  particles  were  then  taken  out  with  a  magnet  and 
subjected  to  a  similar  treatment  as  long  as  they  yielded  any  mineral 
particles  :  the  iron  was  not  changed  by  this  treatment.  The  coarse 
mineral  particles  were  further  examined  to  ascertain  if  mineral  particles 
of  different  form  were  obtainable  ;  by  the  examination  of  these  the 
nature  of  the  mixture  may  be  determined. 

The  meteorite  was  examined  for  gases,  by  inclosing  a  portion  in  a 
strong  glass  tube,  part  of  which  was  capillary  ;  after  exhaustion  of  the 
air,  the  electric  spark  was  passed  until  the  heat  softened  the  glass. 
On  examination  of  the  light  in  the  tube,  a  feeble  hydrogen  spectrum 
only  was  seen.     The  meteorite  itself   was  unchanged,  which  proves 
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that  the  sulpliur  is  present  as  ferrous  snlpliide  and  not  as  pyrites  ;  this 
■was  confirmed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  being  evolved  when  tlie  powdered 
meteorite  was  rubbed  with  acid  potassium  sulphate.  The  Knya- 
limyaer  meteorite  yielded  the  same  results,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  troilite,  and  not  of  iron  disulphide. 

F.  C. 

Analysis  of  the  Water  of  Thirlmere.  By  H.  and  C.  Grimshaw 
{Clwm.  Nt'irs,  38,  'ilt')). — The  samples  of  water  analysed  were  taken 
by  the  authors  above  and  below  the  narrow  waist  of  the  lake.  The 
water  was  very  clear  and  sparkling,  practically  free  from  sediment, 
and  had  a  neutral  reaction  to  litmus.  From  its  analysis  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  water  is  one  of  the  purest  found  in  nature,  not  being 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  analyses 
have  been  published. 

Grains  per  gallon. 

Lower  sample.     Upper  sample.  Roscoe. 

Total  solid  matter    3-15  220  1-4500 

Mineral  matter 1  "40  1-60  — 

Loss  on  ignition    T75  0*70  — 

Total  hardness I'OO  100  0*5000 

Permanent  hardness    I'OO  100  0-5000 

Chlorine    0-70  0-42  0-4200 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites      —  —  0*0247 

Free  ammonia 0-0021  — 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0*0042  0*0049 

D.  B. 

Mineral  Spring,  "  Marienbunnen,"  near  Iserlohn,  West- 
phalia. By  H.  VoHL  (l)fiU.  C/icm.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  10 77). — An  eailier 
determination  gave  2-504  grams  of  solids  in  16  ounces.  Of  this  0-427 
gram  consisted  of  acid  ferrous  carbonate,  and  the  remainder  of  earthy 
sulphates  and  alkaline  chlorides.  The  present  sample  tasted  of  iron 
salts,  and  its  sp.  gr.  ^  1-300569.  8004-544  grams  left  on  evaporation 
1-8945  gram  residue,  losing  on  ignition  02343  gram.  100,000  parts 
then,  contain  23'688  parts  of  solids  (at  100°),  which  consist  of  sodium 
oxide, 4-68.S9;  potassium  oxide,  0-0149;  lime,  2-1468;  magnesia,  1*0034; 
lithia,  0-0002;  ferrous  oxide,  2-0110;  manganous  oxide,  0-0108;  silit'a, 
0-1088  ;  chlorine,  3-0660  ;  bromine  diodine,  traces  ;  sulphur  trioxide, 
3*1146;  phosphorus  pentoxide,  traces;  carbon  dioxide,  35520;  organic 
matter,  traces.     Water  loss,  3*3710.     Total  =  236884.  W.  S. 

Ofner  Eaddczy-Bitterwater.  By  H.  Vohl  (Ve^it.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  1678). — The  well  was  pumped  empty,  and  after  filling  again, 
a  sample  was  taken  of  the  fresh  water.  Three  sets  of  analyses  are 
given  of  the  water  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  two  years  (1876 
— 1877),  in  order  to  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  active  mineral  con- 
stituents.    Sp.  gr.  at  15°  R.  =  1*04836.     In  10,000  parts  are— 
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Moluar. 

Tichbom. 

Vohl. 

1876. 

1877  (beginning). 

1877  (middle). 

Magnesium  sulphate  . . 

2.38-920 

250-370 

253-4480 

Sodium               „ 

197-311 

208-280 

211-9640 

Calcium              „ 

63-195 

66-760 

70-6600 

Lithium.              „ 

1-532 

2-070 

1-9890 

Potassium          ,, 

0-634 

0-670 

0-9760 

Sodium  chloride     .... 

21-680 

28-140 

27-5300 

,,       bromide 

0-076 

0-074 

0-0788 

„       iodide     

— 

— 

0-0062 

■   „       fluoride 

— 

trace 

trace 

„       carbonate  .... 

4-106 

4-340 

0-2933 

Calcium  carbonate. .  . . 

6-611 

7-000 

1-2246 

Ferrous  carbonate .... 

0-509 

0-539 

0-4888 

Alumina 

0-484 

0-270 

0-3067 
(phosphate) 

Silica 

0-260 

0-516 
0-703 

0-5608 

Ammonium  sulphate. . 

Water  and  loss 

— 

— 

1-8408 

Total    

535-318 

564-733 

571-3670 
W.  S. 

Organic   Chemistry. 


Halogen  Derivatives  of  Ethane  and  Ethylene.  ByW.  Staedel 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1735— 1741).— I.  Carbon  EexcMoride.  By 
E.  Hahn. — Perchlorethane,  CaHe  according  to  Regnault's  observations, 
melts  at  162°,  and  boils  at  172°  ;  later  Geuther  stated  that  the  melting- 
point  is  179°.  The  author  finds  that  the  freshly  prepared  chloride, 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl  chloi'ide,  melts  at  169°,  and 
boils  at  165 — 175°.  This  product  when  distilled  yielded  5  fractions, 
boiling  between  165°  and  178°,  which  exhibited  melting-points,  vary- 
ing from  117°  to  173°.  Each  fraction,  however,  when  crystallised 
from  warm  ether  and  alcohol,  yielded  a  substance  melting  at  184°.  In 
determining  the  boiling  point  of  this  body,  it  was  observed  that  it 
sublimed,  the  author,  therefore,  made  a  series  of  observations  under 
increased  pressure.  The  description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  these 
experiments  is  to  be  published  shortly.  A  sample  of  the  chloride 
boiling  at  185-5°  under  a  pressure  of  16-73  mm.  above  the  normal, 
was  found  to  melt  at  183-5—184-5°  (uncor.),  or  187-51—188-43° 
(cor.).  Similar  experiments  were  made  with  a  sample  of  perchlorethane, 
obtained  from  Kalilbaum ;  this  preparation  melted  at  182°,  and  after 
crystallisation  from  ether  yielded  results  similar  to  those  already 
described.  When  perchlorethane  is  distilled  under  a  slowly  decreasing 
pressure,  commencing  with  one  310  mm.  above  the  normal  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  appears  that  for  every  millimeter  decrease  in  the  pressure 
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there  is  a  decrease  of  O'05-l  in  the  boiling  point ;  further,  when  the 
pressure  is  lowered,  so  that  the  boiling  point  should  be  ISS"^,  the  sub- 
stance solidifies,  showing  that  it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
that  at  which  it  melts.  The  melting  point  determinations  made  (I) 
by  inserting  the  thermometer  into  a  tube  containing  some  of  the  chlo- 
ride;  (11)  bv  the  usual  method,  gave  the  following  results  : — I.  185 — 
186°  (uncoV.);  181-71°— 188-75"  (cor.).  II.  184-5—185°  (uncor.)  ; 
186"85° — 187-4  (cor.).  The  melted  chloride  may  be  slowly  cooled  to 
120°,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass;  this  when  heated  to  a 
little  below  its  melting  point,  becomes  opaque. 

II.  Chlorobronio-  and  Bromo-suhstitution  Products  of  Ethane  and 
Ethylene.  By  J.  Denzel. — Bromine  acts  on  ethyl  chloride  in  sunlight, 
yielding  several  products.  (1.)  OL-Chlorohromethane,  CHs.CHBrCl. — ■ 
This  is  a  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odour  resembling  that  of 
chloroform,  and  a  sweet  taste  ;  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  alco- 
holic potash.  Its  boiling  point  is  84 — 84-5°  (bar.  744  mm.  at  15°), 
and  at  16°  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  1-666.  (2.)  a-Chlorodibromethane, 
CHa.CBrjCl.  A  mobile  liquid  having  an  odour  like  turpentine.  It 
boils  at  123—124'  (bar.  753  mm.  at  16°)  ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  2134  at  16°. 
Alcoholic  potash  reacts  with  this  substance,  after  standing  with  it  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  (3.)  l3-Chlorodihroviethane,  CHzBr.CHBrCl. 
This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  162-5 — 163°,  having  an  odour  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  a-compound,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  2268  at  16  . 
Alcoholic  potash  reacts  immediately  with  this  compound.  (4.)  a- 
Ghhrutribromethane,  CH.Br.CBr.Cl.  A  liquid  boiling  at  200—201° 
(bar.  735  mm.  at  14°)  with  partial  decomposition.  The  distillate  is 
slightly  coloured,  but  is  rendered  colourless  by  exposure  to  light.  It 
boils  at  170 — 171°  under  a  pressure  of  335  mm.,  and  at  165 — 167°  under 
285  mm.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2-602  at  16°.  Alcoholic  potash  acts  imme- 
diately on  this  and  the  more  highly  brominated  products.  It  does  not 
solidify  when  cooled  to  —20°,  nor  do  the  compounds  already  described. 
(5.)  a-Chlorotetrahromethane,  CHBro.CBr.iCl,  is  a  colourless,  crystalline 
sohd,  melting  at  32—33°;  it  boils  at  200—201°,  under  a  pressiire  of 
285  mm.     At  16°  its  sp.  gr.  is  2-366. 

When  bromine  acts  upon  ethylidene  chloride  the  following  com- 
pounds are  formed  : — (1.)  oc-TJichlorobromcthane,  CHa.CBrCU-  A  clear, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  98 — 99°  (bar.  758  mm.  at  16°). 
It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-752  at  16°.  It  is  but  slowly  acted  upon  by  alco- 
holic pota.sh.  (2.)  a-Dichlorodibromethane,  CHBra.CBrCU,  is  obtained 
by  di.stillation  as  a  yellow  liquid  boiling  at  176 — 178°.  It  is  deco- 
lorised by  the  action  of  light,  and  has  at  16°  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-27.  (3.) 
a-Dichlorotribromethaue,  CHBr...CBrCl2,  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  215— 
220°,  and,  like  the  two  other  compounds,  remaining  liquid  at  —20°. 
a-Chlorobromethylene,  CHaZlCBrCl,  is  obtained  by  treating  a-dichloro- 
bromethane  or  3-chlorodibromethane,  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  boiling  at  62—63=  (bar.  750  mm.  at  18°)  and  readily 
undergoes  polymerisation,  forming  a  white,  amorplious  powder. 
OL-Cldorodibromethylene,  CHBrlzCBrCl,  is  obtained  from  a-chlorotri- 
bromethane,  in  a  manner  similar  to  a-chlorobromethylene.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  sp.   gr.  2-275  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  141 — 142°. 
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Like  tlie  last  described  compound,  it  attacks  the  eyes,  but  less  ener- 
getically. 

a-Dichlorohrometliylene,  CHBr"irCCl2,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  a-dichlorodibrometliane.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
boils  at  114 — 116°  (bar.  740  mm.  at  17°),  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'906  at 
16°.  Like  the  two  other  ethylene  derivatives,  it  remains  liquid  when 
cooled  to  —20°.  a.-Dichlorodihromethyleiie,  CBroZlCCL,  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature above  160°,  and  remains  liquid  at  —20°. 

a.-I)ihro methane,  CHa.CHBro,  a  liquid  boiling  at  109 — 110°  (bar. 
750  mm.  at  13°),  and  a-trib  row  ethane,  CHs.CBrj',  boiling  at  187—188° 
(bar.  721  mm.  at  15°),  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ethyl 
bromide.  P.  P.  B. 

Diethylallyl  Carbinol.  By  A.  Sattzeff  and  Schirokoff  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2153). — The  above  alcohol  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  diethylketone  and  allyl  iodide.  It  forms 
addition-products  with  bromine,  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to 
diethylketone  and  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids.  C.  P.   C. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  (dilute)  on  AUyldimethyl  and  AUyl- 
dipropyl  Carbinols.  By  A.  and  P.  Sattzeff  and  W.  ISTikolsky  (Dent. 
Chem.  Gef<.  Ber.,  11,  2152 — 2153). — By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  allyldimethylcarbinol,  the  authors  have  obtained  the  hydro- 
carbons, CgHio  and  CijHon,  whilst  allyldipropylcarbinol  yields  the  hydro- 
carbon, CioHis,  only.  On  the  supposition  that  the  formation  of  CioHm 
is  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  trimethylcarbinol  into  diisobutylene, 
the  authors  assign  to  it  the  constitutional  formula, 

(CH3),.Cz:C(CH=CHo).C(CH3)2.CH2.CH=CH., 

regarding  it  further  as  closely  related  in  structure  to  the  terpenes. 
In  these  latter  compounds  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  aromatic 
nucleus  as  such,  although  their  structure  is  such  as  to  admit  of  their 
ready  formation  by  simple  reactions.  The  follovpiug  constitutional 
formula  is  proposed  for  CmHie  : — 

CH,— CH.CH,.CHziC(CH=CH.,).CH(CH3)2, 

as  indicating  its  close  relationship  both  to  the  aromatic  and  to  the 
fatty  hydrocarbons.  Its  possible  formation  from  isobutylene,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  diisobutylene,  will  be  evident. 

C.  F.  C. 
Etherification  of  Secondary  Alcohols.  By  N".  Menschutkin 
{Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2117— 2120).— Of  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation of  the  rate  of  etherification  of  certain  secondary  alcohols,  which 
are  given  in  the  tabular  form,  the  following  are  the  more  important. 
With  alcohols  of  similar  structure,  the  initial  velocity  (V)  is  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  diminishing  until  it- 
reaches  a  point  where  it  remains  constant  for  the  higher  members. 
Thus  we  have  the  following  values  of  V : — 

Dimethyl  carbinol 26"53 

Ethylmethyl  carbinol 22-59 

Hexylmethyl  carbinol 21 '19 
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Smaller  values  are  observed  for  secondary  alcohols  of  different  struc- 
ture.    Thus  for 

Isopropylmethyl  carbinol      19'95 

Diethjrcarbinol l&O'o 

the  initial  velocities  of  the-  primary  differ  from  those  of  the  secondary 

by  20 — 30  per  cent.     After  the  first  hour  the  velocity  is  greater  for  the 

secondary. 

The  relative  values  of  V  diminish  with  increase  of  molecular  weight. 

Thus  :  — 

Dimethyl  carbinol      48"35 

Ethylmethyl  carbinol     38-10 

Hexylmethyl  carbinol    34"16 

The  influence  of  isomerism  upon  the  relative  values  of  V  is  also  evi- 
dent.    Thus  :— 

Isopropylmethyl  carbinol    31'95 

Diethyl  carbinol 28-8G 

The  relative  initial  velocities  of  the  primary  differ  fi-om  those  of  the 
secondary  alcohols  by  about  30  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  com- 
position of  the  alcohols  upon  both  values  of  V  is  equallj-  evident  in  the 
case  of  those  containing  unsaturated  groups.  Thus  the  absolute  value 
for 

Ethylvinyl  carbinol    14'85 

Diallyl  carbinol 10-60 

The  relative  values  for 

Ethylvinyl  carbinol    28-42 

Diaflyl  carbinol 21-14 

The  following  are  the  limiting  values  observed  for  secondary  alcohols 
C„H,„.02CH(OH)  :- 

Dimethyl  carbinol      60-52 

Ethylmethyl  carbinol     59-28 

Isopropylmethyl  carbinol 59-31 

Diethyl  carbinol 58*66 

Hexylmethyl  carbinol    62-03 

These  differ  from  the  corresponding  values  for  the  primary  alcohols 
by  6 — 10  per  cent. 

A  lower  limit  is  observed  for  alcohols  with  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  but  containing  unsaturated  affinities.     Thus  for 

Ethylvinyl  carbinol   52-25 

Diallyl  carbinol      50-12 

C.  F.  C. 

Etherification    of    Tertiary    Alcohols     and    Phenols.     By 

N.  MtNycuuTKix  (Deut.  Chn,i.  (Jes.  ]l<r., 11,  2148— 2151).— The  study 
of  the  etheritication  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  is  complicated  by  the 
formation  of  hydrocarbons,  the  molecular  ratio  of  unity  between  the 
water  and  ether  formed,  observed   in  the  case   of   the  primary  and 
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secondary  alcoliols  being  therefore  also  disturbed.  The  data  furnished 
by  the  author's  investigation  of  the  etherification  of  trimethylcar- 
binol  by  acetic  acid  (in  which  isobutylene  is  formed)  at  154"^,  prove 
that  the  limit  of  the  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 
IIC2H1O0  +  llCiH.oO  =  lOC.H^O,  +  4C4H,oO  +  CoHjCCiHOOs  + 
6C4H8  +  7H2O.  The  limit  observed  under  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions must  at  the  same  time  be  less  than  the  normal  one.  A  nearer 
approximation  is  attained  at  100°,  the  limit  at  this  temperature  being 
expressed  by  the  equation,  1GC.,H40.  +  I6C4H10O  =  14C,H402  + 
llCiHio  0  +  2CoH3(C4H9)Oo  +  3C4H8  +  5HoO.  It  follows  from  the 
difference  thus  observed  that  the  ethereal  salt  in  question  is  decom- 
posed on  heating.  Similar  abnormal  results  were  obtained  in  the 
etherification  of  other  tertiary  alcohols. 

In  addition  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ethereal  salts  into  acid  and 
defines,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  is  aided  by  the  relatively  large  mass 
of  water  present,  the  reaction  is  probably  further  complicated  by  the 
reunion  of  the  olefine  and  water.  The  following  were  observed  at 
154°  as  the  limits  for — 

Trimethyl  carbinol       6' 59 

Ethyldimethyl  carbinol 2'53 

Diethylmethyl  carbinol 8"78 

Pro pyldi methyl  carbinol 0"83 

Isopropyldimethyl  carbinol    0'85 

These  numbers  are  not  comparable  with  those  obtained  with  the 
primary  and  secondary  alcohols  for  the  reasons  explained ;  the  initial 
velocities  of  all  classes  are  however  strictly  relative,  since  in  the 
etherification  of  the  tertiary,  no  hydrocarbon  was  formed  during  the 
first  hour.     The  following  were  observed  as  the  initial  velocities  for — 

Trimethyl  carbinol     1'43 

Ethyldimethy  carbinol    0'81 

Diethylmethyl  carbinol   1"04 

Propyldimethyl  carbinol 2"15 

Isopropyldimethyl  carbinol     0'86 

Tertiary  alcohols  containing  unsaturated  affinities  present  similar 
phenomena. 

The  following  were  the  limits  for — 

AUyldimethyl  carbinol    7*26 

Allyldiethyl  carbinol   4-72 

Allyldipropyl  carbinol 0'46 

Diallylmethyl  carbinol    5"36 

Diallylpropjl  carbinol 3-10 

In  all  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limiting  values  are  diminished  pari 
passu  with  the  complexity  of  the  substituting  groups  ;  and  on  compar- 
ing the  alcohols  containing  unsaturated  affinities  with  those  of  the 
series  CnHon_iOH,  the  limit  is  found  to  be  lower  the  smaller  the 
number  of  unsaturated  affinities,  i.e.,  the  converse  of  what  was 
observed  for  the  primary  apid  secondary  alcohols. 
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The  following  were  observed  as  the  initial  velocity  and  limit  of 
etherification  respectively  for  the  phenols : — 

Initial  velocity.  Limit. 

Phenol 1-45  864 

Paraeresol 1'40  9-54 

Thymol 0-55  9-46 

a-Naphthol —  6"16 

The  etherification  of  the  phenols  is  normal.  C.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Potassium  Cyanate  on  Epichlorhydrin.    By  A.  L. 

Thomskx  (D>^t(f.  Chem.  Gc^.  Ber.,  11,  "21 36— 2LS9).— Epichlorhydrin 
was  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate  in  a  flask  attached  to 
an  inverted  condenser.  On  subsequent  evaporation,  the  solution 
yielded  well  formed  colourless  prisms  of  a  compound,  C4H6NC]Oj, 
formed  therefore  by  the  direct  addition  of  a  molecule  of  cyanic  acid  to 
epichlorhydrin. 

It  is  a  stable  compound,  resisting  decomposition  by  hot  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  (at  100°),  and  by  water  under  pressure  at 
150°.  At  this  temperature,  however,  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
other  bodies.  It  is  similarly  decomposed  by  potash  and  by  aqueous 
ammonia. 

Heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at  180°,  it  yields  a  crystalline  aceto- 
compound,  CsHsXClOs  (m.  p.  79°).  This  observation  increases  the 
probability  of  the  presence  of  an  NH-group  in  the  original  compound. 
By  the  action  of  aniline  at  170°  upon  the  latter,  it  is  converted  into 
carbanilide,  and  a  compound  which  is  still  under  investigation. 

C.  F.  C. 

Reduction  of  Cupric  Oxide  (Fehling's  Solution)  by  Milk 
Sugar.  By  H.  Rodewald  and  R.  Tollens  {JJiuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Btr., 
11,  2076 — 2084). — In  this  investigation,  the  authors  employed  two 
solutions,  viz.,  of  60  grams  NaOH,  and  173  grams  KXa.C^HiOs  to 
500  CO.,  and  of  34'639  grams  CUSO4,  also  dissolved  to  500  c.c,  which 
were  mixed  in  equal  volumes  just  previous  to  use.  The  cuprous  oxide 
was  collected  on  a  small  asbestos  filter  (Soxhlet's  method),  and  e.<iti- 
mated  as  metal,  after  reduction  by  hydrogen.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  this  investigation  as  regards  the  influence  :  (1)  Of  time. — 
The  decomposition  is  invariably  complete  after  four  minutes'  boiling 
of  the  solution.  (2)  Dilution  of  the  solution. — 1  mol.  crystallised 
milk-sngar,  d^-HsoOn-HoO,  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  the 
Fehling's  solution  (160  c.c.  to  1  gram),  precipitated  a  number  of 
atoms,  Cu  (as  CuoO),  varying  with  the  degree  of  dilution  from  734  when 
dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  to  7'53  when  4  vols,  water 
were  added.  An  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  a  specific 
action  of  the  alkali  on  the  sugar,  which  would  be  greater  the  greater 
the  concentration  of  the  solution.  (3.)  Excess  of  Fehling's  solution. — 
This  causes  a  greater  precipitation,  proportional,  within  limits,  to  the 
excess.  A  number  of  titration  experiments,  in  which  the  sugar  solu- 
tion was  added  with  varying  rapidity,  until  the  copper  was  completely 
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precipitated,  showed  that  more  was  required,  the  more  rapidly  it  was 
added. 

Strictly  accurate  results,  by  titration  alone,  can  he  obtained  only  by 
keeping  these  factors  constant.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  approximately,  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  a  solution  under 
investigation,  and  for  every  gram  to  add  160  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution, 
and  so  much  water  (in  addition,  if  necessary)  that  the  latter  is  in 
a  condition  of  3—4  fold  dilution  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  It  is 
then  further  necessary  to  repeat  the  titration,  adding  at  once  in  the 
second  the  number  of  c.c.  that  were  used  in  the  first  for  complete 
precipitation,  and  similarly  with  a  third  titration,  which  will  give  the 
final  result.  The  solution  is  standardised  by  an  experiment  under 
these  standard  conditions,  controlled  by  a  gravimetric  estimation, 

C.  F.  C. 

Nitro-compounds  of  Cellulose.  By  G.  Wolfram  (Bingl.  polyt. 
/.,  230,  45 — 53). — A  large  number  of  experiments  and  analyses 
made  with  pyro.xylin  (gun  cotton)  showed  that  it  differed  essentially 
from  xylo'idin  prepared  from  starch,  but  up  to  the  present  time  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper  formula  of  pyroxylin. 
Pelouze  gives  it  as  GiiHnOiiiNOi)^*  ;  Schonbein  and  Bottger 
Cg^eiVoOis;  Peligot  CuHisXeO-u;  Schmidt  and  Hecker  GuB.^X-.Oir, 
van  Kerkhofi"  and  Renter  C^iSuXi^OM ;  Porret  and  Teschemacher 
CoiHkXsOu;  Domonte  and  Menard  CuRmXeOn  and  CuUieXiOoQ ;  the 
former  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble,  in  ether-alcohol.  According  to 
Hadow,  three  compounds  are  obtained  by  treating  cotton  with  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  of  various  concentration  : — 

a.  (JioHrXsOio,  or  (yigffjiXgOan;  insoluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

b.  CafiJToo-^gOao ;  soluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

c.  CaiH-ziX-jOio;  soluble  in  ether  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  author  nitrated  cellulose  (cotton,  hemp,  paper,  linen,  straw)  in 
various  ways,  and  investigated  the  products  formed,  with  a  vievv  of 
solving  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  composition  and  the 
number  of  nitro-compounds  of  cellulose,  and  further  to  show  what 
influence  various  acid  mixtures  have  on  cellulose  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  sulphuric  acid  used  in  these  experiments  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1*8424.  The  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid  was  in  one  series  of  trials 
equal  to  1  38  sp.  gr.,  in  another  1*505.  By  mixing  the  two  abids,  an 
increase  of  temperature  to  60 — 80"  was  occasioned.  After  cooling  the 
mixture  to  the  desired  temperature,  the  cellulose  was  added,  and  left 
to  itself  for  about  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  20—23°.  The  nitro- 
cellulose was  then  washed  very  carefully,  and  dried  either  in  a  vacuum 
or  in  the  air.  The  compounds  analysed  were  compared  with  one 
another  by  their  percentage  of  nitrogen  tetroxide.  By  rpgarding  trini- 
trocellulose,  or  when  doubled  hexanitrocellulose,  as  the  highest  stage 
of  nitration,  the  following  six  compounds  would  be  possible  : — 

*  In  all  these  formulte  C  =  6,  O  =  8,  and  X  =  NO^. 
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C10H19O10NO2,  niononitrocellulose,  with  12"49  per  cent.  NO^. 
CioHisOiu.2NO>,  dinitrocellulose,        „      22-22         „  „ 

C,oHnO,o.3NO,,  trinitrocellulose,       „       3006 
Ci;;Hi60i„.4N02,  tetraniti'ocelliilose,  ,,      36"50         ,,  ,, 

CiiHijOio.SNO.,  pentanitrocellulose,  ,,      41"89  ,,  ,, 

CigHuOio.GNOa,  hexanitrocellulose,  ,,      46"76         ,,  ,, 

D.  B. 

Decomposition   of  Ethyl  Disulphoxide  by  Potash.     By  C. 

Pauley  aiul  R.  Otto  (Ih-uf.  Chcm.  Oes.  Bvr.,  11,  2073— 2075).— Accord- 
ing to  Lowig  and  Weidmann  (Fogg.  Ann.,  49,  323)  ethyl  disulphoxide 
yields  on  treatment  with  potash,  ethyl  disulphide,  alcohol,  and  the 
potassium  salt  of  "  Doppelt-Schwefelathylschwefelsiiure."  This  decom- 
position appears  therefore  to  differ  essentially  from  that  which  the 
authors  have  found  to  occur  with  the  aromatic  disulphoxides ;  they 
have  subjected  it  to  a  careful  investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
show  that  it  takes  place  according  to  the  equation — 

2(C,H5),S,02  +   H,0  =   (CoH5),S,    -f    aHj.HSO,    +    CHj.HSO, 

Etbjl  disulphoxide.  Ethyl  disiilphide.     Ethjlsulphonic         Ethylsulphinic 

acid.  acid. 

and  is  therefore  uniform  with,  and  not  different  from  those  of  benzene 
and  toluene  disulphoxides  ;  and  that  ethyl  disulphoxide  is  therefoi^e  also 
thio-ether,  C:H5.S.C2H5S02.  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  its  decom- 
position bv  zinc  into  ethvlsulphinate  and  snlphydrate  (i.e.,  zinc-com- 
pounds  of  \hese:  SC^H^Sa  j  g  ^  Zn,=  (G,Il,.SO,).Zn  +  (C.;SS).Zn, 

which  is  also  uniform  with  those  of  the  aromatic  disulphides  by  zinc 
(Ber.,  11,  p.  2070).  C.  F.  C. 

Formation  of  Ethylamine.  By  H.  Kohler  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
.Be?'.,  11,  2093 — 2095). — Mercurousamidochloride  heated  in  a  stream  of 
ethvl  chloride,  yields  ethylamine  in  small  quantity,  probably  according 
to  the  equation  :  NH2Hg.,Cl  +  C0H3CI  =  HgCU.  +  NH0.C0H5.  Mer- 
curic amidochloride  appears  to  be  similarly  decomposed  :  NHo.HgCl  + 
C2H5CI  =  HgClj  +  ^Ho.CJi^.  Ethylamine  was  also  obtained  by  the 
author  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  sodium  ethvlate,  in  quantity 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  employed  ;  and  further,  in  similar 
quantity  by  heating  together  ammonium  chloride  and  sodium  ethylate. 

C.  F.  C. 

Formation  of  Methyl  Aldehyde,  By  A.  W.  Hofmann  (Deut. 
Chem.  Qua.  Jier.,  11,  ItiS.j). — If  the  vapours  of  the  well-known  "  lamp 
without  flame,"  fed  with  methyl  alcohol,  be  condensed,  a  fluid  is  ob- 
tained containing  never  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  methyl  aldehyde. 
The  estimation  was  made  by  converting  the  aldehyde  into  the  sulphur- 
compound.  To  get  a  more  concentrated  aldehyde  solution,  a  suitable 
mixture  of  methyl-alcohol  vapour  and  air  was  passed  through  a  pla- 
tinum tube  containing  a  quantity  of  thin  platinum  wires.  On  gently 
warming,  streams  of  methyl  aldehyde  were  obtained,  and  condensed  to 
a  liquid  containing  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  aldehyde.  Properly 
set  up  and  arranged,  such  an  apparatus  can  be  kept  going  for  months 
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witliout  intermission.  The  metliyl  alcohol  was  reraoved  from  the 
aldehyde  solution  by  distillation,  and  the  residual  liquid  was  frozen  re- 
peatedly, the  ice  being  removed.  In  this  manner  the  amount  of 
aldehyde  was  increased  to  10  per  cent,  and  more.  W.  S. 

Diethylglyoxylic  Ether    and  Diethylglyoxylamide.      By  A, 

Geuther  (I)i'ut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1093). — The  author  reminds 
Pinner,  relatively  to  his  recently  published  observation  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  above  compounds  by  the  action  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  on  alcohol,  that  Schveiber,  as  long  as  eight  years  ago, 
prepared  these  same  compounds  from  dichloracetic  acid. 

C.  F.  C. 

Formation  of  a  Ketone  containing  Pour  Carbon-atoms  from 
Dibromethylene.  By  E.  Demole  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1710 — 
1715). — In  a  former  communication  (this  Journal,  1878,  847)  the 
author  assumes  the  existence  of  an  unsaturated  molecule,  CoHBr,  to 
account  for  the  oxidation  and  polymerisation  which  C.HaBr,  under- 
goes. In  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  body,  dibromethylene  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  hypobromous  acid,  which  by  oxidising  CoHoBrj 
would  liberate  CoHBr,  and  this  would  probably  form  a  compound 
with  HBrO.  The  result  of  the  action  is,  however,  that  some  brom- 
acetic  acid  is  formed  from  the  oxidation  of  the  CoHeBro,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained.  This,  on  exposure  at  100°  for 
some  time,  leaves  a  residue,  which,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
forms  large  prisms  grouped  together  in  bunches ;  they  melt  at 
89 — 90°,  and  decompose  when  heated  above  100°.  This  compound, 
which  has  the  composition  C4ll2Br60,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  so  in  hot,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  ether.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  bromine  or  by  acids,  and  but 
slowly  by  alcoholic  potash,  nor  does  acetic  chloride  or  anhydride  attack 
it;  hydroxyl-gfoups  are  therefore  absent. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  CjHoBreO,  when  reduced  with  sodium 
amalgam  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yields  ethylmethyl 
ketone,  CiHgO  (b.  p.  79 — 81).  The  formation  of  this  compound  shows 
tkat  C4H2Br60  is  hexbromethylmethyl  ketone. 

When  CiHoBrsO  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  malonic  acid,  C3H4O4, 
is  obtained,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  bromine.  The  for- 
mation of  malonic  acid  (m.  p.  139 — 140°)  shows  that  the  ketone 
CBr3.CO.CH2.CBr3,  is  oxidised  in  accordance  with  Popoff's  law. 

The  formation  of  the  hexbromethylmethyl  ketone  is  explained  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  2C,HBr  +  BrOH  =  CBro.CH(OH).CH.CBr. 
(2.)   CBr2.CH(0H).CH.CBr  +  HBr  +  Br,  = 

C'Br3.CH(OH).CH2.CBr3. 

The  secondary  alcohol  so  formed  is  converted  into  the  ketone,  as 
the  group  CH(OH)  could  not  exist  attached  to  so  many  bromine 
atoms,  and  is  therefore  changed  to  the  group  CO.  P.  P.  B. 

Decomposition  of  Ethyl  Mono-,  and  Dibrom-acetates.     By 

F.Kepel  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges. Ber.,  11,  2115 — 2117). — Ethyl  dibromacetate 
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is  rapidly  and  qtiantitatively  converted  into  dibromacetamide  by 
agitating  it  with  six  times  its  volume  of  20  per  cent,  ammonia  until 
tbe  whole  becomes  solid.  Monobromacetamide  is  similarly  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  ether,  but  only  when  the  reaction  takes  place 
at  a  low  temperature  (0°).  This  body  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  so  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  At  a  higher  temperature 
traces  only  of  monobromacetamide  are  formed,  the  products  of  the 
reaction  being  ammonium  bromide  and  acetate.  C.  F.  C. 

Diazo-Compounds  of  the  Fatty  Series.  By  W.  Zorn  (Bpjit. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1630— 1634).— Nitrosyl-silver,  AgNO,  acts  with 
great  energy  on  ethyl  iodide,  so  as  to  cause  explosions,  if  the  materials 
are  not  previously  dihited.  The  iodide  should  be  diluted  with  ether, 
and  the  silver  salt  with  sand,  and  only  small  quantities  operated  on  at  a 
time.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  colourless  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  on  which  it  forms  a  layer.  It  has  an  ethereal  odour,  not  at  all 
unpleasant,  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  soda  solution.  It  is  almost  as  explosive  as  nitrogen  chloride.  Rise 
of  temperature  (in  one  case  to  45°),  and  a  blow,  or  even  slight  con- 
cussion, will  cause  it  to  explode.  The  combustion  was  effected  by 
placing  the  substance  in  a  little  weighed  glass  apparatus  outside  the 
combustion-tube,  and  passing  the  vapour  of  it  into  the  tube  by  means 
of  a  current  of  air,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  anhydride.  The  vapour  den- 
sity was  taken  by  the  improved  Hofmann's  method,  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide vapour  and  in  methyl  acetate  vapour.  Mean  vapour- density  = 
4'04.  The  rational  formula  was  therefore  2(C2H5]S'0).  On  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  with  sodium 
amalgam,  nitrogen  gas  was  evolved,  (C2H3)2i!^20j  +  Ho  =  No  + 
2C0H5.OH  ;  so  that  the  body  cannot  be  a  nitroso-compound  (or  most 
probably  ethylamine  would  have  been  formed).  The  body  is  also  not 
a  hyponitrous  ether,  for  potash  solution  and  alcoholic  potash  are  alike 
without  action  upon  it.  Water  decomposes  it  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  very  quickly  at  40°,  with  evolution  of  pure  nitrogen. 
Efforts  to  make  determinations  by  measuring  the  gas  evolved  in  the 
decomposition  just  mentioned  were  not  crowned  with  success,  as  more 
or  less  bye-products  were  also  formed,  according  to  the  temperature 
employed,  the  decomposition  being  (C2H5)2N'o02  +  H2O  =  ^"2  + 
CH3.COH  4-  C2H3.OH  +  H2O.  The  whole  behaviour  is  thus  seen  to 
be  that  of  a  diazo-com].wund,  which  may  be  thus  written  : 

C2H5.O.N-N.O.C2H5, 

and  it  is  named  diazoethoxane.  It  is  remarked  that  the  body  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  diatomic  ether,  C2H5O.C2H4.C2H5O,  and 
may  be  written  C2H50.N2.C2H50,  and  be  named  diazo-ether.  In  out- 
ward form  there  is  great  resemblance  between  this  formula  and  that 
of  an  azo-compound,  but  its  properties  are  quite  different.         W.  S. 

The  Volatile  Acid  of  Croton  Oil.  '  By  P].  Schmitt  {Arch.  Fharm. 
[3],  13,  213— 22'.i;. — Schlippe  (Aimalen,  i05,  1)  states  that  besides 
crotonol,  C9H14O2,  stearic,  palmitic,  lauric,  myristic,  and  oleic  acids, 
also  crotonic,  angelic,  and  other  higher  acids  of  the  acrylic-acid 
series,  are  to  be  found  in  croton  oil,  combined  with  glycerin :   whereas 

VOL.  xxxvi.  r 
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Geutlier  and  FroWich  (Zeits.  Ghem.,  1870,  26  and  549)  state  that  a 
liquid  acid  of  the  formula  C1H6O2  is  to  be  found  in  the  oil,  nor  can  the 
solid  acids  therein  contained  be  identified  with  angelic  acid,  but  that 
the  liquid  volatile  acids  are  acetic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids  also  a 
small  proportion  of  oenanthylic  acid,  and  perhaps  other  higher  members 
of  the  oleic  acid  series.  Although  the  solid  acid  has  the  composition  of 
angelic  acid,  it  is  not  identical  therewith,  but  merely  isomeric,  as  it  melts 
at  64°,  whereas  angelic  acid  melts  at  45°.  Geuther  and  Frohlich  have 
named  this  acid  tiglic  acid,  and  consider  that  it  is  probably  identical 
with  Frankland  and  Duppa's  methylcrotonic  acid,  as  the  ethylic  ethers 
of  both  acids  boil  at  156°,  and  the  melting-points  differ  by  only  2°  ; 
they  find,  however,  that  the  odoui^s  of  the  two  acids  are  different,  and 
that  the  barium  salt  of  methylcrotonicacid crystallises  in  avacuum  anhy- 
drous, whereas  the  barium  salt  of  tiglic  acid  has  the  formiila  C5H702ba 
-f  5Aq.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  discrepancies  the  author  sa- 
ponified 20  pounds  of  croton  oil,  and  after  separating  the  solid  soap, 
decomposed  the  brown  mother-liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled 
to  separate  the  volatile  acids.  The  distillate  was  then  neutralised  with 
soda,  and  after  evaporation  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
separated  acids  dissolved  in  ether.  The  acids  dried  and  submitted 
to  fractional  distillation  gave  distillates  at  160°,  160—190°,  190—205°, 
205— 270^ 

The  tiglic  acid  which  was  contained  in  the  fraction  190 — 205°  was 
then  crystallised  out  by  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture.  Compared 
with  that  obtained  by  Geuther  the  yield  of  this  acid  was  small, 
whereas  that  of  the  acids  of  lower  boiling-point  was  larger  ;  in  fact  it 
was  found  that,  although  the  yield  of  volatile  acids  was  nearly  constant 
in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  the  different  acids  present  was  in  no  con- 
stant proportion.  To  separate  the  remaining  acids,  the  distillates 
were  dried  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  re-distilled.  The 
fractions  collecfied  at  115—125°,  150—160°,  168—178°,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  15 — 20  grams,  were  the  only  important  fractions,  the  remainder 
being  insufficient  for  examination;  propionic  acid  therefore  was 
absent,  or  at  any  rate  only  ti-aces  were  present.  On  applying  Liebig's 
method  of  partial  neutralisation  to  each  of  the  above  fractions,  the 
author  was  enabled  further  to  separate  by  distillation  the  acids  con- 
tained in  those  fractions.  In  the  first,  formic  and  acetic  acids  were 
found;  in  fraction  150 — 160°  isobutyric  acid;  in  the  third  fraction 
168 — 170°,  valeric  acid,  contaminated  w^ith  a  small  quantity  of 
tiglic  acid.  Methylcrotonic  acid,  prepared  according  to  Frankland's 
method,  was  compared  with  tiglic  acid,  and  the  two  were  found  to 
be  identical ;  they  both  crystallise  in  well-formed  tables,  having  a 
benzoin-like  odour ;  in  crystalline  form,  angles,  and  optical  properties 
identical ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  bub  easily  in  hot  water ; 
they  melt  at  64°,  and  boil  at  196—197°.  The  ethylic  ethers  of  both 
acids  boil  at  154 — 156°,  and  the  barium  salt  has  the  formula 
(CsH.OoJ.Ba  +  4Aq. 

Like  methylcrotonic  acid,  tiglic  acid  is  decomposed  when  fused 
with  potash  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
but  nascent  hydrogen  has  no  effect  on  these  acids.  By  treatment  with 
faming  hydriodic  acid,  a  solid  acid  melting  at  86"5°  is  obtained,  which 
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appears  to  be  isoraei"ic  with  iodovaleric  acid  (CH3.C2Hj1C.COOH  +  HI 
=  CH3.C2H5CI.COOH). 

In  the  same  manner  as  angelic  acid  is  converted  into  valeric  acid  by 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  (Ascher,  Ber. 
2,  685),  methylcrotonic  acid  yields  valeric  acid.      With  bromine  also 
it  yields  a  dibromiuated  addition-product  (CHa.C-HiBr.CBrCOOH) 
which  melts  at  82—83". 

Concerning  the  substances  contained  in  the  fractions  boilino-  above 
200°  nothing  definite  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  amount  was  small 
but  they  are  probably  members  of  the  oleic  series.  E.  W.  P, 

Action  of  Ethyl  Iodide  on  the  Silver  Salts  of  Maleic  and 

Fiunaric  Acids.    By  R.  Axschutz  {JJeut.  Chem.  Ges.  iVr.,  11,  1014 

1646). — Those  derivatives  are  wanting  in  the  maleic  series  which  are 
known  in  the  fumaric  series.  OF  fumaric  acid — chloride,  diethylether, 
imido-compound,  hiown  ;  anhydride,  unknoion;  whilst  of  «i«7eic  acid — 
chloride,  diethylether,  imido-compound,  unknown;  anhydride,  known. 
The  object  of  this  research  is  to  complete  these  two  series  of  deriva- 
tives. The  first  attempt  was  to  obtain  the  fumaric  and  maleic  diethyl- 
ethers. 

The  ethyl  fumarate  has  been  obtained  both  from  maleic  acid  and 
from  fumaryl  chloride  (Laubenheimer,  Aniuilen,  164,  294),  (b.  p.  218°). 
The  silver  fumarate  and  maleate  were  treated  with  excess  of  ethyl 
iodide  at  ordinary  temperatures  :  in  this  way  exactly  the  same  ethyl  salt 
was  obtained  from  both  acids.  The  two  samples  had  the  same  odour 
and  both  boiled  at  218"5°,  the  same  sp.  gr.,  and  gave  the  same  sapo- 
nification-product,  namely,  fumaric  acid.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  hitherto  so-called  diethyl  fumarate  is  only  in  fact  diethyl  maleate, 
then  the  conclusions  as  io  the  molecular  magnitude  of  the  fumaric 
derivatives  drawn  from  the  vapour- density  determination  by  Hiibner 
and  Schreiber,  would  fall  beside  the  mark  (Gott.  Nackrichtev,  1872 
329). 

The  author  intends  to  examine  other  methods  of  preparing  the 
neutral  maleic  ethers,  and  other  ethei-eal  saponification  methods.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  prepare  the  benzoyl-  and  acetyl-tartaric  ethers  from 
both  the  dibromsuccinic  ethers  by  ti'eatment  with  silver  benzoate  and 
acetate  respectively  (only  the  ethyl  salt  of  ordinary  dibromosuccinic 
acid  is  known),  so  as  to  observe  if  identical  tartrate-derivatives  be 
obtained  from  both  dibromo-acids  or  not.  W.  S. 

Racemic  Acid.  By  W.  Staedel  (Deut.  Cheyn.  Ges.  Ber.,  xi,  1752 — 
1753). — Racemic  acid  forms  crystals  of  the  formula  CiHeOo  -f  HoO 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system,  and  disintegrating  on  exposure  to 
air.  Artificial  racemic  acid  made  according  to  Strecker's  reaction 
{Zeii.  f.  Chem.,  1868,  216)  may  be  obtained  by  crystallisation  from 
water  in  crystals  having  the  same  form  as  those  from  the  natural  acid, 
but  which  do  not  disintegrate.  Further,  the  anhydrous  racemic  acid 
melts  at  201°,  whilst  that  synthetically  prepared  melts  at  11)8°. 

When  racemic  acid  is  converted  into  the  .sodium  ammonium  salt 
the  first  crystals  deposited  are  monoclinic,  and  optically  inactive;  the 
mother- liquors  from  these  deposit  the  crystals  with  hemihedral  faces. 

r  2 
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Synthetically  prepared  racemic  acid  yields  a  double  sodioammonium 
salt,  whicli  crystallises  in  monoclinic,  optically  inactive  crystals. 

P.  P.  B. 

Mucobromic  Acid,  C4H2Br203.     By  0.  R.  Jackson  and  H.  B.  Hill 

(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1671 — 1677). — Pyromucic  acid  was  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  over  the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine,  which  was 
allowed  to  flow  rapidly  in,  and  the  mixture  kept  boiling  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  acid  was  recrystallised  from  water  (m.  p.  120 — 121"). 
Barium  Miicobromate,  Br(C4HBr803)2. — Obtained  by  well  triturating 
the  acid  with  water  and  barium  carbonate,  and  heating  to  50 — 60°. 
The  salt  washed  with  ether  forms  small  rhombic  plates.  Above 
100°  decomposition  sets  in,  gaseous  products,  possessing  a  pungent 
odour,  being  liberated.  Silver  Mucohromate,  AgC4HBro03. — On  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  prepared  in  the  cold, 
fine  interlaced  needles  separate,  soluble  in  cold  water.  This  salt  dis- 
colours rapidly  when  exposed  to  light,  and  decomposes  at  once  with 
alcohol  or  on  warming  with  water,  silver  bromide  and  metallic  silver 
separating.  JEthyl  Salt,  CoKr^.CJIBroOi. — Saturating  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
water,  yields  it  as  a  quickly  crystallising  oily  body.  This  process 
frequently  repeated  yields  it  in  white  rhombic  prisms  (m.p.  50 — 51°). 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Bromo-viucobromic  Acid,  C^HBrrjOa. — Obtained  by  treating  muco- 
bromic acid  with  excess  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  at  110 — 115°, 
and  subsequent  treatment  with  water.  At  a  low  temperature  it  ciys- 
tallises  from  alcohol  in  long  white  needles  (m.  p.  53 — 54°).  Very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  car- 
bon bisulphide.  On  dropping  it  into  alkaline  solutions,  decomposition 
ensues,  accompanied  with  colour  changes  passing  through  blue,  green, 
and  orange  ;  a  yellow  precipitate  is  also  deposited,  and  alkaline  bromide 
is  formed.  The  formation  of  this  acid  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
hydroxyl  group  in  mucobromic  acid,  and  this  fact  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  action  at  120°  of  acetyl  chloride  on  mucobromic  acid,  whereby 
acetyl  mucobromclte,  C4HBro03.C2H30,  is  formed.  Long  needles  (m.  p. 
53 — 54°),  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Barium  Bibromacrylate,  Ba(C3HBr20o)2. — By  the  action  of  excess  of 
boiling  baryta-water  on  mucobromic  acid,  malonic  acid  was  obtained 
(^Ber.,  11,  289).  By  adding  mucobromic  acid,  little  by  little,  to  the 
crystalline  mass  barium  hydrate,  obtained  by  suddenly  cooling  a  hot 
satm-ated  solution,  the  above-named  salt  is  formed,  and  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  scales,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  Silver  Dibromacrylate,  Ag.C3HBr202. — Ob- 
tained from  the  free  acid  or  barium  salt.  Long  needles,  crystallisable 
from  hot  water.  Lead  salt,  Pb(C3HBr202)o. — Easily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  with  difficulty  in  cold.     Ciystallises  in  broad  rhombic  plates. 

Dibromacrylic  Acid,  C3H2Br202. — Obtained  on  decomposing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  barium  salt  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitation 
with  ether.  On  evaporation,  the  crystalline  acid  is  left  in  small 
rhombic  prisms  (m.  p.  83 — 84°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  with  more  difficulty  in  benzene.     In  hot  water  it  first 
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melts  to  a  colourless  oil,  and  then  dissolves.  On  boiling  witli  excess  of 
baryta-water,  barium  malonate  was  obtained  ;  it  is  not  improbable 
from  this  that  the  acid  is  the  (S-dibromacrj^lic.  The  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  obtain  /:J-dichloracrylic  acid  from  mucochloric  acid,  fol- 
lowing Wallach  and  Hunans  (Ber.,  10,  557  and  2128). 

From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  barium  dibromacrylate,  two  acids 
were  obtained  ;  the  one  was  the  dibromacrylic  acid,  melting  at  83 — 
84°,  the  other  was  in  all  probability  brompropiolic  acid,  although  it 
could  not  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state.  The  barium  salt,  Ba(C3Br02)2, 
was  obtained,  however.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  in  small  needles.  The  endeavour  to  obtain  the  acid  from 
this  salt  was  partially  successful.  A  crystalline  acid  was  obtained, 
which  quickly  volatilised  in  the  air,  and  melted  between  55^"  and  65°. 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

By  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  mucobromic  acid,  /3-dibromacrylic 
and  formic  acids  are  fir.st  produced  :  CiHoBroOs  -|-  HoO  =  *C3H2Br202 ; 
and  on  boiling  the  dibromacrylic  acid  passes  partly  into  malouic  acid, 
CaHoBroOo  +  2H3O  =  C3H4O4  +  2HBr,  and  partly  by  decomposition 
into  bromacetylene  and  carbonic  anhydride,  C3H2Br202  =  C2HBr 
+  HBr  +  CO2,  in  all  probability  with  a  previous  transitory  formation 
of  brompropiolic  acid,  C3H2Br202  =  C3HBr02  +  HBr,  which  easily 
splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  bromacetylene.  In  absence  of 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dibromacrylic  acid, 
it  is  considered  that  the  following  formula  best  explains  the  decom- 
positions just  referred  to — 

CBr2lzC:zC(0H).C00H.  W.  S. 

Methyltaurine,    Methyltaurocyamine,    and    Taurocyamine. 

By  E.  DiTTRiCH  (J.  ijr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  6S—7S).—Met]ti/Uauri)ie, 
!NH(CH3).C2H4S020H. — The  chloroethylsulphuric  chloride  prepared 
by  Kolbe's  method  (Annalen,  120,  33)  was  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding acid  by  heating  with  water,  and  the  silver  salt  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  at  110 — 120'^  for  six  hours  with  concentrated  aqueous 
methylamine  solution.  The  liquid,  after  being  boiled  with  baryta- 
water,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  with  sulphuric  acid,  yielded 
methyltaurine  on  evaporating.  A  still  better  method  was  to  heat  the 
methylamine  salt  of  clilorethylsulphuric  acid  with  methylamine  solution 
at  llU— 120'^  in  a  sealed  tube.  C2H4.C1.S020H.N(CH3)H2  +  N(CH3)H2 
=  NH(CH3).C2H4.S020H  +  N(CH3)H3C1. 

Methyltaurine  forms  lustrous  prisms  of  the  anorthic  system,  which 
are  anhydrous  (m.  p.  241 — 242°).  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  body  is  seven 
and  a  half  times  more  easily  soluble  in  water  at  0^  than  taurine  is. 
^Methyltaurine  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  potash,  methylamine 
being  given  off.  On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  isethionic  acid  is 
formed  just  as  with  taurine,  nitrogen  being  evolved.  The  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction,  but  the  acid  character  of  the  body  is  much  weaker 
than  that  of  taurine.  Taurine  in  alkaline  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  whereas  methyltaurine   is   precipitated  at  once  and  un- 

*  Ifote  li/  Abstractor. — Misprinted  in  text  as  CoIIoBroO^. 
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altered.  It  is  soluble  in  liydrocliloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  crystal- 
lises unaltered  from  these  solutions.  No  double  platinum  salt 
could  be  obtained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

MethjUaurocyamine,  03114(03116^3)  .SOoOH. — Equivalent  weights 
of  methyltaurine  and  cyanamide  were  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  heated  for  four  or  five  hours  at  110 — 120°  in  a  sealed 
tube.     The  reaction — 

NH(CH3)C2Hi.SO^OH  +  ONNH3  =  03H,(C3H6N3)SO2OH 

then  takes  place.  It  is  thus  proved  that  methyltaurine  unites  with 
cyanamide  just  in  the  same  manner  as  glycocol,  sarcosine,  and 
methylamidopropionic  acid.  Strecker's  method, — leaving  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  methyltaurine  and  cyanamide  for  ten 
days,  until  crystallisation  sets  in, — gave  the  same  yield.  Addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  instead  of  assisting,  seemed  to  prevent 
formation  of  the  taurocyamine.  It  forms  large  lustrous  prisms 
(monoclinic)  with  1  mol.  cryst.  water,  which  was  lost  at  110°. 
Soluble  in  cold  water  with  difiiculty,  with  ease  in  hot ;  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals  turn  brown  at  285°  without  melt- 
ing, and  on  platinum  foil  diffuse  the  same  odour  as  methyltaurine. 
By  dissolving  methyltaurocyamine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapora- 
ting vnth  platinum  tetrachloride,  no  double  platinum  salt  could  be 
obtained.  Alcohol  precipitates  from  such  a  mixed  solution  a  white 
crystalline  body  resembliog  methyltaurocyamine;  it  is,  however, 
possible  it  may  be  methyltaurocyamidine. 

Trmrocy amine,  02H4(CH4N3).S020H. — Equivalent  weights  of  cyan- 
amide and  taurine  were  heated  with  enough  water  to  dissolve  them  in 
a  sealed  tube  for  five  hours  at  110 — 120°.  The  body  crystallises  from 
water  in  small  white  hexagonal  prisms  (m.  p.  224 — 226°),  which 
ai'e  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  melting  points  of  taurine,  methyltaurine,  taurocyamine,  and 
methyltaurocyamine  are  well  worthy  of  note.  Taui'ine  melts  above 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury;  methyltaurine  at  241 — 242°.  It  would 
be  expected  that  taurocyamine  should  fuse  with  difficulty,  and  methyl- 
taurocyamine with  ease ;  the  opposite,  however,  is  the  case.  Again, 
taurine  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water,  methyltaurine  with 
ease.  On  the  contrary,  taurocyamine  dissolves  easily,  methyltauro- 
cyamine with  difficulty.  Taurocyamine  dissolves  in  strong  acids.  No 
double  platinum  salt  could  be  obtained  from  the  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  W.   S. 

Allantoxanic  Acid.  By  J.  Ponomareff  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
2156 — 2157). — This  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  two  series  of  salts.  Both 
the  acid  and  normal  salts  are  crystalline.  The  normal  salts  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  bases  on 
the  acid  salts,  and  are  reconverted  into  the  latter  by  cold  acetic  acid. 
The  acid  salts  are  decomposed  on  boiling  with  acetic  acid,  with  evolua 
tion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  normal  lead  salt  is  precipitated  on  adding 
lead  acetate  to  solutions  of  the  acid  salts  of  the  alkalis,  and  is  not  de- 
composed by  acetic  acid.  The  following  salts  have  been  investi- 
gated : — 
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C4HN30aK2.K,0  ;  C4H0X3O4.NH4 ;  aH.N304.(XH,)2, 
(CHoNsOO^Ba.GH.O,  C4HN304Ba.2H,0 ;  (aH,N304)3Pb.liH20, 
CiH.NaOiPb ;  C4H,N304.Ag,  and  CiH.NaOiAg,. 

The  acid  ethyl  salt  was  obtained  as  a  dense  liquid  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  the  hydrogen  silver  salt.  It  is  saponitied  by  potash, 
yielding  the  normal  potassium  salt.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated 
with  water,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  acid  potas- 
sium salt  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water  into  biuret  and  potas- 
sium formate.  Salts  of  allantoic  acid  are  decomposed  by  mineral 
acids  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  formation  of  allan- 
toxaidin,  C1N3H3O2.  The  latter  compound  crystallises  from  its 
aqueous  solution  in  small  prisms  containing  1  mol.  H2O,  which  it 
loses  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly 
in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  decom- 
poses the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  forming  salts. 
The  potassium  salt  has  the  composition  C3N3H2O2K.  Allantoxaidin 
is  decomposed  on  heating,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  cyanic 
acid.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  water,  it  is  resolved  into  biuret  and 
formic  acid. 

The  product  of  the  reduction  of  potassium  allantoxanate  by  sodium 
amalgam  is  the  compound  CsHioNbOt.  This  acid,  which  the  author 
terms  hydroxanic,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  needles  on  adding  a 
mineral  acid  to  solution  of  its  soluble  salts.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  (?  concenti-ated),  but  at 
150°  is  decomposed  by  the  latter  into  carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride 
and  ammonia. 

It  is  a  bibasic  acid.  The  following  normal  salts  have  been  investi- 
gated:— 

CgHsNeO^K,,  CsHsNeOTXa^,  C8HHN60,rNH4)2,  CsH8N60,Mg.4H,0, 
aHsN60;.Ba.2H.,0,  aHsNsOT.Pbl^H.O,  and  CgHsNeO^.Ag^.SH^C. 

No  acid  salts  could  be  obtained.  Hydroxanic  acid  is  oxidised  by 
boiling  aqueous  bromine  to  biuret,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  anhydride.  By  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  it 
is  oxidised  to  allantoxanic  acid. 

In  conclusion  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  following  is  the 
most  trustworthy  of  the  constitutional  formuIiB  hitherto  suggested  for 

NH.CHOH 
allantoin : — CO^'  |  .     On  this  hypothesis  its  con- 

^NH.CziN— CO— NHj 
version    into   allantoxanic   acid  in  presence  of  potassium  hydrate  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

/NH.CHOH 
C0<^  I  +  O  +  KOH  = 

^NH.CziN.CO.NH, 

/NH.CO 
C0<  I  +  NH3  -h  H,.0, 

\NH.CiiN.COOK 

and  the   formation   and  constitution  of  allantoxaidin  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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/KH.CO 

C0<  1  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  CO2  + 

\NH.CziN.COOK 

/NH.CO 

CO/  I 

\NH.C-NH  C.  F.  C. 

Some  Derivatives  of  Allantoin.  By  G.  Ponomareff  (Deut. 
Cheiii.  Ges.  Btr.,  11,  2155 — 2156). — Allantoin  when  dissolved  in  potash 
solution  is  slowly  converted  into  allantoic  acid,  which  is  separated  in 
microscopic  needles  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  when 
boiled  with  water,  is  resolved  into  urea  and  allanturic  acid,  C3N2II4O3. 
The  latter  is  identical  with  the  product  of  the  similar  decomposi- 
tion of  uroxanic  acid  (Bcr.,  9,  11G2).  Allantoic  acid  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  which  are  not  decomposed 
by  acetic  acid.     The  following  have  been  investigated  : — 

and  in  addition  (C4H,N404)2Pb.H20  and  aH.NiO^Ag.  C.  F.  C. 

Hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Aluminium  Chlo- 
ride on  Methyl  Chloride  and  Benzene.  By  E.  Ador  and  A. 
RiLLiET  (Bent.  Cheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1627 — 1630). — According  to  the 
method  of  Friedel  and  Crafts,  methyl  chloride  was  passed  into  toluene 
containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  aluminium  chloride.  The  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  is  given  off  was  allowed  to  escape  through  a  mer- 
curial column  5 — 6  cm.  high.  On  boiling  the  product  with  sodium, 
and  fractionating,  two  fractions  were  obtained,  one  boiling  at  138 — 
141°,  and  the  other  at  135 — 140°.  Both  fractions  yielded  terephthalic 
and  isophthalic  acids  when  treated  with  oxidising  agents.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  isophthalic  acid  formed,  the  quantity  of  terephthalic  acid  is 
very  small,  and  the  authors  consider  that  in  the  original  mixture,  now 
seen  to  be  that  of  iso-  and  para-xylene,  the  proportion  of  para-xylene 
could  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent,  at  most.  No  orthoxylene  could  be 
detected.  The  results  show  that  these  synthetic  xylenes  contain  very 
little  orthoxylene,  but  that  isoxylene  is  almost  exclusively  formed, 
together  with  a  little  paraxylene.  W.  S. 

Constitution    of  the    Propyl    Group    in    Cymene.      By  0. 

Jacobsen  (Deitt.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1049— 1052).— The  constitution 
of  the  propyl  group  of  cymene  remaining,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
searches of  Fittig  and  Fittica,  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  question, 
the  author  has  prepared  a  number  of  derivatives  of  the  synthetical 
hydrocarbon  (from  parabromtoluene  and  normal  propyl  iodide)  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  similar  characteristic  derivatives  of 
camphor  cymene.  Complete  identity  was  thus  established  in  the  case 
of  the  sulphonic  acid  (/.e.,  barium  salt  as  to  crystallisation,  composition, 
and  solubility,  and  sodium  salt)  and  the  sulphamide,  together  with  its 
silver  compound,  proving,  therefore,  the  identity  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

The  attempt  to  extend  the  comparison  to  the  derivatives  of  the 
isomeride  containing  the  isopropyl  group  was  unsuccessful,  from  the 
failure  to  synthesise  this  body.  C.  F.  C. 
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Mode  of  Action  of  Sulphuric  Hydroxychloride.  By  H. 
Beckurts  and  R.  Otto  (Leut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2061—2066).— 
The  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  hydrocarbons  may  be 
represented,  a  priori,  by  three  equations  : — 

(a.)  SO.Cl.OH  +  RH   =   SO.R.OH  +  HCl. 

(b.)  SO.Cl.OH  +  RH   =   SO.CIR  +  H,0. 

(c.)   SO.Cl.OH  +  2RH  =   SO2R,  +  HCl  +  H.O. 

The  authors  have  investigated  the  decomposition  of  certain  hydro- 
carbons by  this  reagent,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these  is  tlierein 
realised. 

1.  Toluene. — 1  mol.  by  1  mol.  sulphuric  chloride.  The  products 
of  the  reaction  were  sulphotolnide,  paratoluene-sulphochloride,  and 
paratoluene-sulphonic  acid,  the  latter  occurring  in  largest  quantity. 
Since  sulphotolnide  results  from  the  reaction  of  1  mol.  sulphuric 
hydroxychloride  and  2  mols.  toluene,  the  presence  of  some  quantity  of 
undecomposed  sulphuric  chloride  also  observed  in  the  product  of 
the  reaction  is  accounted  for.  Toluene-sulphonic  acid  being  the  chief 
product,  the  essential  reaction  would  appear  to  be  that  indicated  by 
(«)  ;  at  the  same  time  the  fomiation  of  this  body  may  be  explained  as 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  toluene-sulphonic  chloride  by 
water,  indirectly,  therefore,  according  to  equation  (h).  The  proof 
that  such  is  actually  the  case  is  afforded  by  a  second  experiment,  in 
which  the  reaction  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  presence  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  ;  the  quantity  of  the  sulphonic  chloride  was  thereby  much 
increased.  The  authors  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  toluene 
the  decompositions  represented  by  a  and  b  both  occur,  and  to  a  like 
extent ;  that  indicated  by  c  occurring  also,  but  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

2.  Xylene. — 1  mol.  isoxylene  by  1  mol.  sulphuric  hydroxychloride. 
The  chief  product  was  a  xylene-sulphonic  acid  (m.  p.  137°),  identical 
with  that  described  by  Jacobsen  {Ber.,  10,  1014)  as  "  erste  metaxylol- 
sulfonsaure."  A  small  quantity  of  the  chloranhydride  of  this  acid  was 
also  obtained. 

3.  Monochlorobenzene. — 1  mol.  by  1  mol.  chlorosulphonic  acid.  The 
chief  product  was  a  chlorobenzene-sulphonic  acid,  which,  from  the 
melting  point  of  its  chloride  (55°)  and  of  the  corresponding  amide 
(142°)  proved  identical  with  that  discovered  by  Hutchings  (Jahresber., 
1857,  450).  In  addition  there  was  formed  a  dichloro-sulphobenzide, 
(C6H4C1)2S02,  apparently  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Otto  (Anna- 
len,  145,  28)  by  the  action  of  SO3  upon  CgHsCl. 

4.  Monohromohenzene. — 1  mol.  by  1  mol.  sulphuric  hydroxychloride. 
A  dibromo-sulphobenzide  was  formed  in  some  quantity,  16  grams  of 
bromobenzene  yielding  6  grams  of  this  product.  It  crystallised  from 
alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting  at  172°,  and  boiling  undecomposed  at 
a  higher  temperature.  A  bromobenzene-sulphonic  acid  was  also  ob- 
tained, which,  from  the  investigation  of  its  chloride  and  amide,  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  para-series  obtained  by  Couper 
{^Annalen,  104,  226)  by  dissolving  bromobenzene  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid. 

5.  Thiophenol. — Orlowsky  having,  by  the  reaction  of  phenol  (2  mols.) 
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with  sulphuric  hydro xychloride  (1  mol.),  obtained  the  true  phenol 
ether  of  sulphuric  acid,  thioplienol  might  be  expected  to  react  similarly 
to  form  the  corresponding  thio-ether.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 
There  are  formed  phenyl  disulphide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  water,  according  to  the  equation  2C6H5.SH  + 
SOoCl.OH  =  (CoH5)=S2  +  SO2  +  H,0  +  HCl. 

6.  Paratoluene  Snip  hydrate. — -2  mols.  by  1  mol.  sulphuric  hydroxy- 
chloi'ide.  The  reaction  closely  resembles  the  preceding.  Paratoluene 
disulphide  (m.  p.  43°)  is  formed,  together  with  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride and  hydrochloric  acid.  C.  F.  C 

/S-Chlorcymene  from  Thymol.  By  E.  v.  Gerichten  (Detit.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1719 — 1722). — To  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  acid 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  /S-chlorcymene,  the  formula  for  which 
may  be  either  C6H3(CH3)Cl.C,H4.COOH  or  OeHaCCsHOCl.COOH,  the 
author  prepared  bromocymene  by  acting  on  thymol  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide.  The  product  of  this  reaction,  boiling  at  224 — 226°, 
yielded,  on  oxidation,  an  acid  whose  bai'ium  salt  crystallises  in  leaflets 
having  a  pearly  lustre  resembling  that  of  the  chloro  acid,  but  the 
quantity  obtained  was  insufficient  for  further  study.  In  the  hope  of 
identifying  this  acid  with  bromocumic  acid,  some  of  the  latter  was 
prepared  from  cumic  acid  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine.  The  acid 
so  obtained  melts  at  151 — 152°,  and  forms  a  barium  salt  crystallising 
in  beautiful  plates.  It  is  identical  with  that  described  by  Naquet  and 
Louguinine  (Jahresber.,  1866,  371). 

The  acid  obtained  from  /S-chlorcymene  yields,  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam,  an  acid  crystallising  in  long  white  needles  (m.  p.  103°). 
This  latter  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Analyses  of  its  silver  salt  show  its  composition  to  be 
C6H4(CIl3).C2H4.COOH.  Between  the  melting  point  of  this  acid  and 
that  of  paratoluic  acid  there  is  a  difference  of  74°.  The  same  difference 
exists  between  the  melting  points  of  benzoic  and  hydrocinnamic  acid. 
From  this  the  author  infers  that  the  acid  is  paramethylhydrocinnamic 
acid. 

In  concluding,  the  author  shows  that  in  y3-chlorcymene  the  chlorine 
atom  does  not  completely  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  neighbouring  side 
chains,  and  contends  that  Remsen  is  not  sufficiently  justified  in  using 
the  fact  that  negative  elements  prevent  the  oxidation  of  their  neigh- 
bouring side  chains,  as  a  principle  by  which  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  compounds  as  bromparaethyltoluene  and  others. 

P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Certain  Nitro-compounds. 

By  F.  Beilstein  and  A.  Kurbatow  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2056 — 
2057). — 1.  Ghlorodinitrohenzene,  (m.  p.  50"),  yields,  on  treatment  with 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  potassium  sulphide  or  sulphydrate,  and 
?».-dinitrophenyl  sulphide  {C6H3,(N02)3}2.S.  This  body  crystallises  from 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  193°)  ;  it  is  almost  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  benzene.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5) 
at  120°,  it  is  converted,  although  with  difficulty,  into  the  sulphone, 
{C6H3.(N02)2}2SOo,  crystallising  from  nitric  acid  in  yellowish  prisms 
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(m.  p,  240"),  which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  carbon 
bisulphide. 

2.  Nitro-paradichlorobenzene,  C6HiCl(]S'02)Cl  =  [1:2:4],  (ra.  p, 
54"o°),  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potassium  sulphide  into  chlornitro- 
phenyl  sulphide  {CgHsClCNOo)  j^S,  crystallising  from  acetic  acid  in  dark 
yellow  needles  (m.  p.  150°),  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  by  alcoholic 
potassium  sulphydrate  into  chloriiitrothiophenol,  C6H3C1(N02).SH, 
crystallising  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  plates  (m.  p.  212°). 
By  the  further  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  this  body  it  is 
convei'ted  into  a  complex  thio-compound,  CiaHHCl2N.;S3  according  to  the 
equation,  2C6H3C1(NOO.SH  H-  4H2S  =  Cp.HeClo.NaSs  +  3S  +  4NoO. 
This  product  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  147°).     It  is  a  weak  base  ;  its  constitution  is  probably 

C6H3C1.(SH)N- 

l>s. 

It  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-34)  to  CeHsClNaS  ;  this 
body  volatilises  from  its  boiling  aqueous  solution.  By  recrystallisation 
from  aqueous  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  large  colourless  needles  (m.  p. 
103"5°)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  carbon  bisulphide.  It 
is  very  stable ;    its  constitution  is  probably  that  represented  by  the 

formula  CsHsCl/      >K 

3.  Chlor  -  orthodimtrohenzene,  C6H3Cl(NOo)(NO,)  =  [1:  3:  4] 
(m.  p.  38°)  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potassium  sulphydrate  into 
chloronitrothiophenol,  C6H3C1(SH)(N02)  =  [1:3:4],  crystallising 
from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  171°)  easily  soluble  in  ben- 
zene and  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

4.  Nitro-metadi'cMorobenze^ie,  C6H3C1(N02)C1  =  [1  :  3 :  5]  is 
rapidly  attacked  by  the  alcoholic  sulphydrate,  tetrachlorazoxybenzide, 
(C6H,Cl2)2N20,  is  formed  and  separated,  symmetrical  dichloraniliue 
remaining  in  solution.  The  former  compound  the  authors  find  to  melt 
at  171—172°,  the  latter  at  51—52°,  boiling  at  260°. 

From  these  and  other  observations  on  the  chlornitro-dcrivatives,  the 
authors  conclude  that  they  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  at 
those  points  where  the  nitro-group  is  not  in  immediate  proximity  to  a 
chlorine  atom  or  second  nitro-group.  C  F.   C. 

Compounds  of  Organic  Bases  with  Mercuric  Chloride.  By 
0.  Ki.FAS  (Lent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 1741 — 1744). — When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  4  mols.  of  dimethylaniline  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  3  mols.  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place  :  3HgCl2  +  4C6H,N(CH3)2.  +  H2O  =  Hg20Cl2tC6H5N(CH3)2]2 
+  HgCU  +  2C6HsN(CH3)2  +  2HC1.     The  basic  compound, 

Hg20Cl2[C«HaN(CH3)2]2, 

separates  out  at- once  in  the  form  of  white  needles;  it  is  almost  insolu- 
ble in  hot  water,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Hot 
benzene  dissolves  it  easily  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  plates  having  a 
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mother-of-pearl  lustre.  Hydrocliloric  acid  converts  this  compound  into 
the  soluble  double  salt  formed  in  the  above  reaction  ;  ammonia  precipi- 
tates it  from  the  solution,  but  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia ; 
from  the  ammoniacal  solution,  it  is  partly  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  light,  more  easily  when  heated. 
On  heating  it  to  100°  a  blue  colouring  matter  is  formed,  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  this 
colourino-  matter,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which,  when  diluted  with 
water,  changes  to  green  and  finally  blue.  Ammonia  also  colours  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  blue.  The  blue  alcoholic  solution  is  de- 
colorised by  nascent  hj^drogen. 

The  double  salt,  HgCL.  +  2C6H5N(CH3),HC1,  the  second  product 
of  the  above  reaction,  crystallises  from  water  in  well  formed  thick 
plates.  By  slow  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  compact  prismatic  forms  with  pyramidal  faces.  Cold  water  and 
alcohol  dissolve  it  sparingly,  but  it  is  easily  soluble  in  these  solvents 
when  hot.  Ether  and  benzene  dissolve  it  sparingly.  It  is  not  changed 
by  exposure  to  air,  and  melts  at  149".  Part  only  of  this  salt  separates 
out  from  the  filtrate  of  the  basic  compound  ;  if  the  filtrate  is  concen- 
trated and  more  HgCU  added,  then  a  thick  oil  is  obtained,  which 
becomes  crystalline  if  cooled  and  a  crystal  of  the  double  compound 
added.  P.  P.  B. 

Experimental  Determinations  of  Position.     By  A.  Ladenburg 

(Deut.  Ghent.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1650 — 1652). — -A  method  has  been  given 
to  distinguish  the  orthodiamines  from  their  isomerides.  The  diamine 
hydrochloride  is  simply  heated  at  100°  with  benzaldehyde,  and  it  is 
noticed  if  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  evolved  or  not.  If  so,  the  body  is 
an  orthodiamine.  The  method  has  been  first  well  tested,  and  finally 
employed  to  the  determination  of  two,  as  yet,  uncertain  diamines,  and 
in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  constitution  of  a  third,  the  a-naph- 
thalenediamine. 

aand  ^-Naplithalenediaviine. — a-Nitronaphthalene  treated  with  nitric 
acid  gave  two  isomeric  dinitronaphthalenes,  a.  and  |S,  melting  at  215° 
and  170°  respectively,  according  to  Darmstadter  and  Wichelhaus  (Ber., 
1,  274).  The  latter  melting  at  170",  is  now  found  to  be  the  a-^-dinitro- 
derivative.  The  separation  was  effected  (Ber.,  5,  370)  by  means  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  benzene,  the  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  hydr'ochloric  acid.  The  a-naphthalene-diamine 
was  found  not  to  be  an  ortho-compound,  but  it  may  possibly  be  a 
para-compound,  since  it  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  |S-dinitro- 
naphthalene,  an  ortho-compound.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  diamine 
obtained  from  the  /3-dinitronaphthalene,  was  heated  at  100°  until  all 
hydrochloric  acid  ceased  to  be  given  off,  and  then  was  again  heated  to 
100"  with  a  little  benzaldehyde.  There  was  a  considerable  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  body  is  therefore  an  ortho-diamine- 
hydrochloride.  This  diamine  melting  at  170°  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  a-/3-diamine. 

Orilio-metatoluiilene-duimhie. — This  body  was  prepared  from  ortho- 
toluidine  by  Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg's  method  (Amialen,  158,  335). 
On  applying  the  test  above   mentioned,  only  a  minute  evolution  of 
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hyclrocliloinc  acid  gas  was  observed,  indicating^  that  tlie  ortlio-compound 
was  probably  contained  to  a  small  extent  only  in  tlie  preparation.  That 
tbis  was  a  mixture  was  proved  by  testinp^  tbe  mother-liquors  of  the 
nitrotoluidine  melting  at  129° — ISO'S",  which  yielded  crystals  melting 
at  122°.  After  reduction,  the  difficultly  soluble  tin  double  salt  was  iso- 
lated, and  the  hydrochloride  from  it  did  not  give  a  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  benzaldehyde.  The  hydrochloride  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquors  of  this  tin  salt,  however,  gave  on  heating  with  benz- 
aldehyde a  very  considerable  evolution.  It  follows  that  this  so-called 
ortho-diamine  obtained  from  the  orthotoluidine,  chiefly  consists  of  the 
[1  :  2  :  5]  body  (CH3  at  1),  for  the  nitrotoluidine  melting  at  130° 
and  belonging  to  it,  furnishes  meta-nitrotoluene  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  and  alcohol.  The  body  present  in  small  quantity  might 
possibly  be  [1  :  3  :  4]  tolylene-diamine  (from  paratoluidine)  mixed 
with  some  of  the  ortho-toluidines.  W.   S. 

Simple  Method  for  Preparing  Aldehy dines.  By  A.  Ladenburg 
(Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.,  11,  1648 — 1650). — By  agitating  dilute  aqueous 
solutions  of  an  ortho-diamine  hydrochloride  with  an  aldehyde,  the 
aldehydine  is  formed,  the  action  being  accompanied  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Thick  masses  are  formed,  which  after  some  time,  or  on 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol  and  shaking,  quickly  pass  into  the  colour- 
less crystalline  hydrochloride  of  the  new  base,  which  requires  several 
recrj'stallisations  before  it  is  quite  pure.  The  yield  is  50—70  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Five  parts  by  weight  of  ortho-toluylene-diamine  hydrochlorides  were 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water  and  skaken  with  5  parts  of  benzaldehyde, 
whereby  a  thick  mass  was  obtained,  which  on  standing  12  hours 
changed  into  a  white  crystalline  salt.  This  was  filtered,  washed  with 
ether,  pressed,  dissolved  in  hot  water  with  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  was  recrystallised  from  hot  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  white  needles  consisting  of  pure  tolubenz- 
aldehydine  hydrochloride.  The  yield  was  62  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical. (The  preparation  of  furfur-aldehydine  was  even  more 
successful).  C6H4(NH3HC1)2  +  2C7H„0  =  C6H4(N.C,H6),.HC1  + 
2H2O  -f-  HCl.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  i-eaction,  which  proceeds 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  aqueous  solution,  may  pla}"  a  part  in 
the  vegetable  economy,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
alkaloids.  W.  S. 

Tlie  Aldehydines.  By  A.  Ladenburg  and  L.  Rugheimer  (Dent. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1656 — 1661). — 1.  Dihenzylidene-aviidohenzoic  acid, 
C2iHi6N202,  obtained  by  oxidising  tolubenzaldehydine  with  potas- 
sium permanganate.  This  acid  resists  the  action  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  at  200°,  separating  out  in  large  crystals,  which  form 
a  grey  tough  mass  on  heating  at  220°  for  several  hours.  In  the 
oxidation  of  the  tolubenzaldehydincs,  the  CH3  group  is  simply  changed 
to  a  COOH  group,  and  the  following  formula  is  assigned  to  the 
product : — 

COOH.CeH,<^Xc;He- 
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Calcium  salt,  (CjiKisNaOoJoCa.  Obtained  hj  dissolving  the  acid  in 
excess  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  treating  witb  calcium  cliloinde, 
and  afterwards  filtering  and  allowing  to  crystallise.  Needles  or 
six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but 
more  easily  in  hot.     Silver  salt,  CsiHisNoOsAg,  a  flocciTlar  precipitate. 

2.  Tolufurfur-aldelujdlne,  CnHuNoOa,  prepared  by  treating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ortho-tolylene-diamine  hydrochloride  with  furfural, 
whereby  the  crystalline  hydrochloride  of  the  base  is  obtained.  This 
was  dissolved  iia  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  decolorising 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  the  base  was  precipitated  by 
potash  and  recrystallised  from  petroleum  spirit.  It  melts  at  128-5°. 
Methiodide,  CnHuN.Oo.CHsT.  Obtained  by  Avarming  the  base  with 
methyl  iodide  at  100°,  and  crystallising  twice  from  hot  water.  Beau- 
tiful shining  scales,  melting  at  195-5°,  decomposing,  and  forming  a 
dark  fluid.  Soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
has  an  exti-emely  bitter  taste,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  strychnine.  It 
is  a  strong  poison.  Its  chloride  has  been  prepared.  The  metliocMoride, 
CnHuNoOo.CHaCl,  forms  colourless  shining  scales,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  producing  stupefaction  and  paralysis  on 
injection.  Platinum  salt;*  (Ci7Hi4]Sr202.CH3Cl)3.PtCl4.  The  tri-iodide, 
C]8Hn]N"202T3,  obtained  in  light  brown  needles  (m.  p.  126 — 128°)  bj 
treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  methyl-iodide  compound  with  a 
proportionately  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  and  recrys- 
tallising  from  alcohol.  The  ^enta-iodide,  CisHnNoOoIj,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  mother-liquor  from  the  last  compound,  with  excess  of 
iodine  solution,  whereby  a  brown-black  precipitate  is  formed.  On 
crystallising  from  alcohol,  dark  steel-blue  prisms  separate  (m.  p. 
109°). 

3.  Phenylanis-aldehijdme,  C22II20N2O2,  prepared  from  anis-aldehyde, 
and  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  ortho-phenylene-diamine  hydro- 
chloride, with  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  The  base  was  separated 
from  the  hydrochloride  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallised  from  alco- 
hol repeatedly.  Stellate  needles,  (m.  p.  128'5 — 129°),  very  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  The  hydrochloride  forms  needles  almost  insoluble  in 
water. 

4.  Tolu-anis-aldehydine,  prepared  like  the  preceding,  crystallises 
in  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  with  difficulty  in 
petroleum  spirit  (m.  j).  152 — 156°).  W.   S. 

Some  Phenyl-aldehydines.  By  A.  Ladenburg  and  T.  Engel- 
BRECHT.  1.  Phenyl-henzaldehydine,  CoH4(NC7H6)3,  colourless  six-sided 
pi'isms,  insoluble  in  Avater,  nearly  so  in  alkaline  hydrates,  but  easily  in 
alcohol   and  benzene  (m.  p.    133  —  134°).       Prepared  by  agitating  a 

*  J^oie  hy  Ahsto-acfor. — This  formula  is  given  in  the  text  as  follows  : — 

(CisHi^N„02.HCl)2.PtCl„ 

but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect,  containing  1  H  too  much,  thus — 

(C,7HHN202(H).CH3Cl)2.PtC]4. 

The  base.  Methyl 

chloride. 
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dilute  aqueous  solution  of  ortho-phenylene-diamine  with  benzaldehydc. 
The  crystalline  mass  formins:  after  some  time,  is  reorystallised  from 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  crystalline  hydrochloride  is 
decomposed  by  potash.  Like  other  aldehydines,  it  is  mouo-acid. 
Fhenyl-henmhl ehjdine  hyrfrochloride,  C2iiHii5]Sr.,.HCl,  prepared  as  above 
mentioned,  forms  colourless  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
decomposed  on  boiling,  with  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  No 
crystalline  water.  Platinum  douhlc  salt,  (C2„Hi6N.,.HCl),.PtCl4,  crystal- 
lises from  dilute  alcohol,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  o-olden- 
yellow  needles.  The  nitrate,  CooHigIS'o.HNO:)*,  colourless  y)risms, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Sulphate,  C2oHig'N"2.H2S04.  Phenyl- 
beuzaldehydine  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  coolino- 
the  salt  crystallises  out.  On  recrystallising,  small,  colourless,  shinino- 
plates  are  obtained.  Ethindide,  C2,iHoiN2.P3H5l. — The  base  heated  at 
100° — 120°  in  sealed  tubes  for  some  hours  Avith  ethyl  iodide,  yields  the 
ethiodide,  crystallising  from  water  in  well-formed  crystals  (m.  p. 
211—213°).  'The  methiodide,  C.oHisN^.CHal,  obtained  like  the  eth- 
iodide, forms  shining  prisms. 

2.  Pheniilfurfur-aJdehi/dine,  C6Hi(NC5H40)2,  prepared  like  the 
phenylbenzaldehydine,  substituting  furfurol  for  benzaldehyde.  On 
recrystallisation  from  heavy  petroleum  spirit,  it  was  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals — 

C6H4(NH2)22HC1  +  2C5H4O2  =  C6H4N2(C5H40)2HC1  +  2H2O  +  HCl. 

The  base  is  mono-acid  (m.  p.  95 — 96°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  so  in  benzene,  still  less  in  petroleum  spirit,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  hydrochloride,  the 
crystals  of  which  appear  to  decompose  on  washing.  The  platinum 
salt,  (Ci6Hi2N202.HCl)2PtCl4,  was  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  adding 
platinic  chloride  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  ol  the  chloride.  It 
forms  yellow  plates.  The  nitrate,  CisHioJSTiOa.HNOs. :  this  salt,  pre- 
pared by  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  dilute  solutions  of  the  hydro- 
chloride, is  very  characteristic  for  this  base,  as  also  for  the  homologous 
tolnfurfuraldehydine.  It  crystallises  in  needles.  The  suljjhate, 
Ci6Hi2N202.H;S04.  Only  the  acid  sulphate  could  be  obtained,  just  as 
with  the  preceding  base.  The  ethyl  and  methyl  iodides,  and  the  ethyl 
chloride  platinum  salt  were  also  prepared.  W.   S. 

The  Three  Isomeric  Tolidines  rDiamido-ditolyls).     By  A. 

GOLDSCHMIDT  (Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Her.,  11,  1G24— 1(32G).— Petrieft'  ob- 
tained a  tolidine  from  hydrazo-toluene,  derived  from  ortho-nitroto- 
luene  {Ber.,  6,  557),  and  Wcrigo  obtained  the  azo-derivatives  of  para- 
nitrotolueue  {Zeits.  Chem.  1804,  481,  722;  1865,  631;  1866,196). 
From  the  para-hydrazo-toluene  the  second  tolidine  was  prepared  (Ber., 
3,  549,  and  6,  558).  The  author  modifies  the  preceding  processes 
advantageously  by  dissolving  the  hydrazo-compounds  in  alcohol  and 
converting  them  into  the  tolidine  sulphates  by  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric   acid.       From    the   sulphates,    ammonia    liberates    the    bases. 

•  It  is  stated  in  the  paper  that  this  nitrate  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  The  words  dilute  nitric  acid 
should  probably  be  substituted  for  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. — W.  S. 
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These  tolidines  are  distinguislied  from  the  hydrazo-compounds  by 
their  formation  of  salts,  and  by  the  blue  colour  reaction  they  produce 
on  oxidation,  by  means  of  bromine- water,  ferric  chloride,  &c.  (analo- 
o-ously  to  benzidine).  For  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the 
third  tolidine,  metanitro-para-toluidine  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
nitrogen  trioxide  passed  through  the  solution  until  on  cooling  no 
further  separation  of  crystals  took  place.  A  60  per  cent,  yield  is  thus 
obtained  of  the  meta-uitro-toluene. 

Meta-azotoUiene,  C^IL^'N.'NC^B.^,  obtained  by  boiling  meta-nitro- 
toluene  with  alcoholic  potash.  Large  red  plates  (m.  p.  51°).  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  benzene,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Meta-hydrazn-toimne,  CtHiNH.HNCtH,.  Hydrogen  sulphide  was 
passed  through  the  alcoholic  ammonia  solution  of  the  azo- compound, 
and  on  boiling,  filtering,  and  evaporating,  the  hydrazo-compound 
crystallised  out.  Unstable  in  the  air,  passing  into  the  azo-compound 
rapidly. 

Tolidine  sulphate,  (C7H6.1SrH2)2H..S04,  obtained  from  the  hydrazo- 
compound  by  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Beautiful  shining 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Tolidine  or  diamidoditolyl,  (C7H6.ISrH2)2.  On  adding  ammonia  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate,  the  base  separates  in  oily  drops. 
Obtained  from  ether  solution  in  the  solid  state,  with  very  low  melting 
point.  It  forms  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  Ferric 
chloride  produces  a  blue  colour  with  it. 

The  three  isomeric  hydrazo-toluenes  thus,  therefore,  equally  allow 
of  the  tolidine  formation.  W.   S. 

Certain  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Rosaniline  Group.     By  E. 

Fischer  and  0.  Fisher  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2095-2099).— In 
a  previous  communication  (Ber.,  11,  951)  the  authors  described  a  base, 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloral  and  zinc  chloride  on  dimethylaniline 
in  the  cold,  which  they  regard  as  a  normal  condensation  product  of 
the  formula,  [C„H4.N(CH3)o]3C.CH[C6H4.N(CH3)2]2.  They  now  state 
that  by  the  action  of  chloral  (1  mol.)  upon  dimethylaniline  (3  mols.) 
in  presence  of  zinc  chloride,  added  gradually  at  the  temperature  of 
the  water-bath,  a  colourless  base  is  obtained,  crystallising  in  small 
prisms  (m.  p.  250°).  This  body  is  converted,  by  oxidation  with  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  methyl  violet,  which  is.  thus 
obtained  pure  and  in  theoretical  quantity,  with  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  formic  aldehyde.  Methyl  violet  being  a  pentametliyl  derivative 
of  pararosaniline,  the  base  in  question  appears  to  be  a  hexmethylated 
triamidotriphenylmethane,  and  its  constitution  and  oxidation  may  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 

[(CH3),.N.C6H,],CH.C6H4.N(CH3)3  +  0^  = 

[(CH3)2KCeH,],C^  f    '     +  H,0  -H  CHA 
^NCCHs) 

The  oxidation  of  tetramethyldiamidotriphenylmethane,  to  form 
malachite  green,  and  formic  aldehyde  is,  by  inference,  that  represented 
by  the  similar  equation  : — 
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(CH3)oN.C6H4(C6H5)CH.C6H,.N(CH3)2  +  0,  = 

^N(CH3) 

Tliis  is  additional  proof,  beyond  the  observed  difference  of  melting 
points,  that  the  base  obtained  by  Doebner  by  reduction  from  mala- 
chite green,  is  not  tefra-  but  //-/-methyldiamidotriphenjlmethane 
{Annaleu,  194,  296,  and  Ber.,  11,  1240). 

The  above  mode  of  formation  of  methyl  violet  confirms  the  author's 
view  of  the  complicated  reaction  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  dimethyl- 
aniline,  viz.,  the  methyl  gToups  being  detached  from  a  portion,  are 
oxidised  to  formic  acid  or  aldehyde,  which  then  unites  with  three 
other  molecules  of  dimethylaniline,  to  form  hexmethyltriamidotri- 
phenylmethane,  and  this  body,  losing  one  methyl  group  under  further 
oxidation,  is  converted  into  methyl  violet.  Direct  observation  shows, 
in  fact,  that  dimethylaniline  yields  on  oxidation  with  manganese 
dioxide  and  sulph.uric  acid  at  30 — 40°  violet  colouring  matters,  together 
with  formic  aldehyde.  C.  F.  C. 

Azo-derivatives  of  Toluene.  By  Barsvlow.sky  (BetU.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  21.53 — 215-")). — The  author  has  further  investigated  the  azo- 
compound  (m.  p.  244 — 245°)  which  he  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
paratoluidine  (Ber.,  6,  1200,  and  8,  695).  The  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  on  this  body,  although  studied  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
yielded  no  definite  results.  Of  the  corresponding  hydrazo-body,  the 
compounds  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  were  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  state  ;  those  with  the  organic  acids  are  more  stable, 
the  oxalate,  (CuH)6N2)2C2H204.H20  being  especially  characteristic  ;  it 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  water.  The  hydrazo-compound 
yields  no  definite  compounds  when  heated  with  ethyl  iodide ;  it  reacts 
"with  acetic  chloride  to  form  the  crj'stalline  compound — 

CuHuN2(C2H30)2. 

In  all  respects  therefore  the  azo-compound  in  question  differs  from 
the  three  isomeric  azotoluenes ;  the  hydrogen  which  is  in  union  with 
nitrogen  in  this  bod}",  being  moreover  replaceable  by  acid  radicles, 
this  compound  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  polymeride  of  para-azo- 
toluene,  probably  CH^N-XCHe-CHsN-NCH,. 

The  author  has  also  further  investigated  the  meta-azotoluene 
previously  described  by  him  (Ber.,  10,  2097).  The  corresponding 
hydrazo-compound  is  not  crystalline  ;  it  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
acids  into  a  tolidine,  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

C.  F.  C. 

Metanitrophenol  and  its  Derivatives.  By  A.  Bantlin  (Beut. 
Chevi.  (Ji^i.  Jicr.,  11,  2U99 — 2l07). — Mitauitroijlunol  is  formed  from 
metaniti-aniline  by  means  of  the  diazo  reaction.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  crystallises  from  carbon  bisulphide  in  feathery 
plates  (m.  p.  96°),  and  distils  unchanged  at  194'  under  a  pressui-e  of 
70    mm.     It   decomposes    carbonates,    forming   beautiful   salts;    the 
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potassium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H2O,  in  orange-coloured  flat 
needles. 

Metanitranisol  is  obtained  from  the  latter  salt  by  heating  it  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  38°,  boils  undecomposed  at 
254",  and  is  easily  volatilised  by  steam. 

Metanitro-plienetol,  prepared  similarly  to  the  preceding,  melts  at  34°, 
boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  264°  under  ordinary  pressure,  and 
at  169°  under  a  pressure  of  70  mm. 

Besorcin  is  easily  obtained  from  metanitrophenol  through  the  amido- 
compound  and  diazo  reaction. 

Trinitroresorcin  or  stiiphnic  acid  is  formed  in  theoretical  quantity  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  the 
nitroplieuol. 

Dinitrojjhenols. — Three  of  these  compounds  ai'e  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  (.^p.  gr.  1'3)  on  metanitrophenol.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  of  solubilities  of  their  Ba 
salts  in  water  (e  from  7  and  e),  and  alcohol  (7  from  fi). 

r^-Dinitrophenol  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  is  easily 
volatilised  by  steam,  separating  on  condensation  in  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  104°).  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H2O  in  thick, 
bright  red  needles ;  the  barium  salt,  with  3  mol.  H.,0,  in  slender 
brown  needles ;  with  2  mol.  HjO,  in  bright  red  needles. 

c-Dinitrojilienol  crystallises  from  water  in  long  colourless  silky 
needles,  which  melt  under  water  at  -50 — 60°,  in  the  dry  state  at  134°. 
The  potassium  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  red  needles  ;  the  barium 
salt  with  3  mol.  HoO  in  red-brown  pri.sms. 

e-Binitroplienol  crystallises  from  water  in  small  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  144°).  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H3O  in 
yellow  needles ;  the  barium  salt  crystallises  anhydrous  in  large  brown 
needles. 

Dinitroanisoh  are  obtained  by  heating  the  potassium  salts  of  the 
corresponding  nitrophenols  with  alcohol  and  methyl  iodide  at  100°,  and 
also  by  the  action  ot  concentrated  niti'ic  acid  on  metanitroanisol. 

ri-Dinitroanisol  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  bright  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  96°)  ;  it  boils  undecomposed  above  360°,  and  is  easily  volatilised 
by  steam. 

h-Dlnitroanisol  crystallises  in  slender  golden-yellow  needles  (m.  p. 
70°)  ;  it  is  less  easily  volatilised  by  steam  than  the  7-compound. 

e-Dinitmanisol  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  thick  plates 
(m.  p.  118°). 

Trinitroresorcin  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  the  dinitrophenols. 

The  decomposition  of  the  dinitroanisols  by  ammonia  (alcoholic)  is 
not  uniform,  the  7-compound  being  conv^erted  into  a  dinitroaniline, 
and  this  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into  metadiiiitrobenzene  ;  c-di- 
nitroauisol  yielded,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nitroanisidine  (m.  p.  129°), 
which  was  converted  by  the  nitrous  acid  into  paranitroauisol  (m.  p. 
52°),  and  .similarly  e-dinitroanisol  gave  a  uitranisidine  (m.  p.  lio")  con- 
verted by  nitrous  acid  into  metanitranisol.  The  constitution  of  these 
bodies  is  not  yet  elucidated. 
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The  formation  of  trinitroresorcin  from  metanitrophenol  must  be 
preceded  by  that  of  a  tetranitrophenol,  one  NO2  group  in  which  is 
replaced  by  OH  to  form  styphnic  acid.  Its  pi-obable  constitution  is 
represented  as  OH  :  (NOoJa :  OH  =  [1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  5]. 

The  author  is  further  investigating  these  questions.  C.  F.  C. 

Bromonitro-  and  Bromamido-anisol.  By  W.  Staedee  and  G. 
Damm  (Deut.  Chem.  Gef<.  Ber..  11,  1749 — 1751). — Bihrnmorthonltrojihendl, 
C6H2(OH)(NOo)Br.,  =  [l  :  2  :  4  :  6],  is  converted  into  the- methyl  ether 
according  to  Korner's  method,  and  the  ether  so  formed  reduced  by  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  dibromorthanisi- 
dine  so  formed  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  form  of  leaflets  or  needles.  The  free  base  is  a  thick  oil  solidifying 
on  cooling,  its  salts  may  be  formed  by  adding  acids  to  its  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  a  monacid  base  ;  the  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  oxalate  have  been  prepared.-  The  sulphate  melts  at  177°  with 
partial  decomposition  ;  the  oxalate  at  147 — 148°,  decomposition  taking 
place  simultaneously  with  fonnation  of  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

Monohromorthonitrnnisul,  C6H3Br(N02).OCH3,  is  formed  by  acting 
on  the  silver  salt  of  the  corresponding  phenol  (m.  p.  88°)  with  methyl- 
iodide.  This  anisol  crystallises  from  ether  in  beautiful,  slightly  yellow, 
long  and  wide  prisms  ;  it  melts  at  88°.  The  constitution  of  this  body 
is  doubtful.  By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cor- 
responding bromorthanisidine  is  obtained,  which  crystallises  from 
ether,  alcohol,  or  benzene  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at 
97 — 98°.  By  crystallisation  from  acidified  water,  the  hydrochloride  of 
this  monacid  base  may  be  obtained  in  white  needles.  By  heating 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  different  acids,  the  salts  may 
be  prepared.  The  sulphate  and  the  nitrate  have  been  obtained  as 
white  crystalline  precipitates. 

Bihromimranitrani^ol,  C8Ho(OCH;,)Br(N02)Br  =  [1:2:4:6], 
may  be  easily  reduced,  the  base  so  obtained  is  under  investigation. 

P.  P.  B. 

Quercite.  By  L.  Prcnier  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  15,  5—91). — 
Braconnot,  in  1849,  found  in  acorns  a  crystalline  sugar,  not  susceptible 
of  fermentation  by  yeast,  which  he  regarded  as  lactose. 

Dessaignes,  in  1851,  made  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  sub- 
stance and  determined  its  composition,  which  he  found  to  be  that  of 
mannite  minus  the  elements  of  water.  He  proposed  for  it  the  name 
of  quercite. 

Berthelot,  in  1855,  showed  that  quercite  is  a  polyatomic  alcohol, 
and  described  several  of  its  compound  ethers. 

Senarmont,  in  1857,  determined  the  crystalline  form  of  quei'cite, 
showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  clinorhombic  system. 

Afterwards  little  more  was  done  until  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 
the  author.  The  present  paper  describes  the  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of  quercite,  its  compounds  with  acetic,  butyric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  its  behaviour  with  hydrobroinic  and  hydriodic  acids. 

Preparation  and  P rnfyprtie.'^ . — The  author  prepares  quercite  as  fol- 
lows : — (1.)  Decorticated  and  coarsely  powdered  acorns  are  exhausted 
with  cold  water  :  the  infusion  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a  low 
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temperature,  and  mixed  with  yeast  to  destroy  fermentable  sugar. 
After  fermentation,  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  a  little  lime  to  throw 
down  tannin  and  nitrogenous  matters,  then  evaporated  to  an  extract 
and  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  from  which  impure  quercite  is  taken 
up  by  dilute  spirit  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  crystals  thus 
obtained  contain  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  of  calcium,  which  they  retain 
obstinately.  They  are  best  purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  (2.)  Or,  better,  the  concentrated  cold  infusion  of 
acorns  is  mixed  with  basic  lead  acetate,  which  throws  down  most  of 
the  impurities  and  colouring  matter.  The  liquid  is  then  fermented 
with  yeast,  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporated.  The  white  crystals  thus 
obtained  are  finally  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Quercite  crystallises  in  clinorhombic  prisms,  which  are  usually 
hemihedral.  Its  action  on  polarised  light  is  dextrorotatory :  [a]j,  = 
24-17.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-6845  at  13°.  It  is  soluble  in  about  11  parts  of 
water  at  12°,  and  in  about  9  parts  at  20"  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  225°.  When  heated  at  100° 
for  some  days,  quercite  gradually  loses  water  and  approximates  to  the 
composition,  4C6H12O5 — H2O.  When  heated  to  240°  in  a  vacuum  it 
yields  about  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  an  anhydride,  dS^^Og : 
2C6Hi205— H.2O  =  (C6H,o04)(C6H,,05).  This  anhydride  Cwhich  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  quercite  and  quercitan)  melts  at  228 — 
230°,  dissolves  much  less  freely  than  quercite  in  water,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Between  250  and  275°  quercite  loses 
more  water  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  white,  highly  refracting,  tabular 
crystals  melting  at  101 — 102°,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  At  280—290°  a  totally  difl:erent  reaction  takes  place  : 
the  fused  mass  .swells  up  enormously,  giving  off  hydrogen,  and  the 
retort  becomes  filled  with  yellowish-green  vapours  of  quinhydrone  and 
hydroquinone,  the  latter  of  which  condenses  in  long  yellowish  needles 
melting  at  160°.  This  reaction  is  explained  by  the  author  as  follows  : 
a  molecule  of  quercite  losing  3  mols.  of  water  is  first  converted  into 
hydroquinone  CeHi.Oj — 3HoO  =  CsHeOa :  the  bydroquinone  by  loss 
of  H3  gives  rise  toquinone  which  combines  with  more  hydroquinone  to 
form  quinhydrone,  C6H402(C6H60.). 

Quercite,  when  fused  with  potash,  evolves  hydrogen  and  yields 
hydroquinone  and  quinhydrone,  together  with  pyrogallol  (or  an  iso- 
meric substance),  and  oxalic  and  malonic  acids. 

Acetoquercites. — Monacetoquprr/ite,  C6Hio04(CoH402),  formed 
ou  heating  quercite  at  100°  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed 
tubes,  is  a  white  solid  substance,  difficult  to  crystallise.  Triacetoquer. 
cite,  C6H602(C2H4U2)3,  is  readily  formed  on  heating  quercite  at  130 — 
140°  with  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
acetic  anhydtide.  It  is  a  colourless  amorphous  solid  of  bitter  taste 
and  faint  aromatic  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Pentacetoqiiercite,  C6H2(C2H40-,)5,  is  obtained  by  heating  quer- 
cite at  150°  for  many  hours  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  a 
colourless  amorphous  solid  body,  of  very  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol 
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and  ether,  and  very  sparingly  in  water.  The  acetoquereites  are  more 
volatile  than  quercite.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  they 
appear  to  yield  monacetogtiercitan. 

Butijroqitercites. — Moaobuti/ roquercife,  CgHiii04(C4H802),  formed 
on  heating  quercite  at  lUO — ^116°  with  butyric  acid,  and  is  a  semi-solid 
colonrless  body  of  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  ether  and  less  freely  in 
alcohol  and  water.  Tribufi/raqHrrcife,  CoH602(CiH»03)3,  is  formed  on 
heating  quercite  at  150 — 160°  for  many  hours  with  excess  of  butyric 
acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  uncrystallisable  body,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Pentahnti/raqHercite,  C6H;(C4H(,0..)5,  is  produced  on  heating  the 
preceding  compounds  at  180°  with  a  large  excess  of  butyric  acid.  It 
forms  a  syrupy  liquid  of  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
scarcely  so  in  water. 

Clilorhydroqiiercite.t. — Quercite  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  even  at  100°,  is  simply  dissolved  in  large  quantity ;  but  the  concen- 
trated acid  attacks  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  substitute  HCl  for  the 
elements  of  water;  whilst  the  strongest  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  exerts 
at  the  same  time  a  dehydrating  action,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
quercitan  or  its  chlorhydro-derivatives. 

Monochlorhydroquercite,  C6H,o04(HCI),is  formed  on  heating  quercite 
in  the  water-bath  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  10°. 
It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and 
fuses  at  198 — 200°.  The  mother-liquor  contains  moiioclilorhijdroquer- 
citan,  C(iHt.03(HCl),  a  viscid  uncrystallisable  body  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  TricMorlnjdroqui'rcite,  CeHeO^fHCOs,  is  formed  on  heating 
quercite  at  120 — 14-0°  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises 
in  long  flattened  needles  melting  at  15-5°.  Pentachlorhi/droquercite, 
C6H2(HC1)5,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  last  compound  afresh  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  slender  yellow  needles,  fusible  at 
about  102^.  The  mother-liquor  contains  monochlorhydroquercitan, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  chief  product,  corresponding  in  quantity  with 
two-thirds  of  the  quercite  employed: 

CeHjoOs  +  HCl  -  2H.,0  =  CeHsOsCHCl). 

Quercitan,  CeHjoOi,  is  obtained  by  saponifying  with  baryta  the 
chlorhydro-compound  just  mentioned,  neutralising  exactly  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  colourless  uncrystallisable  and 
slightly  deliquescent  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  When  dissolved  in  8o  per  cent,  spirit  it  gradually  takes  up 
water,  becoming  converted  into  quercite. 

Action  of  Hijdrobromic  Acid  on  Quercite. — Hydrobromic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1'7)  appears  to  act  on  quercite  at  lO0°  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  white  crystalline  substance  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  the  composition  of  vionohromhijdroqnercite.  But  at 
higher  temperatures  the  action  is  entirely  different,  the  products  being 
aromatic  bodies,  including  benzene,  phenol,  hydroquinone,  quinhydrone, 
quinone,  and  brominated  derivatives  of  these  last,  which  are  still  undor 
examination. 

Action  of  Rydr iodic  Arid  on  Quercite. — Quercite  when  distilled  with 
hydriodic  acid  saturated  at  0°,  yields  benzene  (in  quantity  correspond- 
ing with  half  the  quercite   employed},    phenol,  iodophenol,  quinone, 
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liydroquinone,  oxjquinones,  and  volatile  iodised  products  transformable 
into  CsHh-  The"  cold  acid  dissolves  quercite  freely,  with  slight  rise 
of  temperature,  but  no  iodhydrate  has  been  isolated. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  results,  quercite  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  either  to  the  fatty  or  to  the  aromatic  series  of  compounds. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  behaviour  with  acids  shows  that  it  is  a  polyatomic 
alcohol  capable  of  yielding  a  series  of  ethers  of  the  general  formula, 
C6H2(H20)5  +  nA. — jiHaO,  in  which  A  represents  a  monobasic  acid 
and  n  =  1,  3,  or  5.  Its  decomposition  by  heat  and  by  the  action 
of  potash,  or  of  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid,  indicate,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  derivation  from  benzene :  CeHe — 2H2  +  2H2O  = 
CfiHeOa  (hydroquinone)  •  and  aH^Oa  +  3H,0  =  GeB.nO,.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  group  of  bodies  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  two 
series.  J-  R. 

Dinitrobenzoplienone.  By  W.  Staedel  and  E.  Sader  (Deut. 
Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1747 — 1749). — When  diuitrobenzophenone  (m.  p. 
189° J,  which  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  dinitrodiphenyl- 
methane,  is  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  the  diamido-componnd,  whose  hydrochloride  forms  with  SnCU  a 
crystalline  compound  (SnCl2)2  +  C,;3H«0(NH2)2(HC1)2.  The  hydro- 
chloride itself,  (3i3H802(NH2)2(HCl)2,  crystallises  in  large  thick  plates, 
which  appear  to  form  a  basic  compound  when  treated  with  water,  but 
may  be  recrystallised  without  alteration  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  treating  this  salt  with  ammonia,  the  base,  Ci3ll80(NH2)2  is  ob- 
tained as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  becoming  crystalline  on 
standing ;  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and  is  best  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  It 
crystallises  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  172°),  and  may  be  obtained  from 
dilute  aqueous  solutions  in  small  compact  many-faced  crystals. 

The  diamido-compound  is  converted  by  the  diazo  reaction  into 
dioxybenzophenone,  Ci3HbO(OH)2;  this  compound  crystallises  from 
its  aqueous  solution  in  long  slender  needles  (m.  p.  210°).  The  pro- 
perties of  this  compound  and  those  of  its  benzoyl  ether  show  it  to  be 
identical  with  that  described  by  Staedel  and  Gail  {Ber.,  11,  746).  Caro 
and  Graebe  (Ber.,  11,  1249),  Baeyer  and  Burkhardt  (this  Journal, 
1878,  887).,  and  Liebermann  (this  Journal,  1878,  886)  have  obtained 
the  same  compound  in  various  ways,  the  melting  point  diiferino- 
slightly  from  that  given  by  the  authors. 

The  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dinitrobenzophenone 
differs  from  that  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  still  being  inves- 
tigated. P.  p.  B. 

Synthesis  of  Aromatic  Sulphones.  By  H.  Beckurts  and  R.  Qtto 
(Dezd.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.  11,  2Ut;6 — 2U70). — This  paper  describes  the 
synthesis  of  a  number  of  aromatic  sulphones  by  the  general  reaction 
II.SO2CI  +  R'H  =^  HCl  -|-  RR'.SOj,  the  acticm  requiring  and  being 
determined  by  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  as  Friedel  and  Crafts 
have  previously  shown. 

1.  SuIj)}iohenzu1e,  (C6H5)2S02,  from  benzene  and  benzene-sulpho- 
chloride.  The  yield  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
Obtained  in  yellowish-white  plates  (m,  p.  124°), 
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2.  MoHOcMorosnlphoheiizicle,  (C6H4C1)2S02,  from  benzene  chloride  and 
sulphochloride.  The  yield  was  87  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
The  compound  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  bi-ownish-white  plates 
(m.  p.  93°). 

8.  It  is  interesting  as  elucidating  the  mechanism  of  the  general 
reaction,  that  bromobenzene  and  benzene-sulphochloride  are  mutually 
inert,  no  reaction  occurring  during  a  period  of  14  days'  heating, 
in  presence  of  Al^CU. 

4.  Nitrobenzene  and  benzene-sulphochloride  proved  also  to  be  with- 
out action  on  one  another. 

5.  SuIphotohiiJe,  (C6H4.CH3)2S02,  from  toluene  and  paratoluene- 
sulphochloride.  The  yield  amounted  to  87  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
The  compound  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  on  toluene  (Otto,  Aniuden,  154,  193). 

6.  FhemjJtohjJsulijlione,  Cells. (C6H4CH3).S03,  from  toluene  and  ben- 
zene sulphochloride.  This  compound,  obtained  in  yellowish  rhombo- 
hedral  plates  (m.  p.  125)°,  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained 
by  Michael  and  Adair  (Ber.,  11,  IIG)  by  heating  toluene  and  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid  together  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

7.  Phenfjlxijhjhiilphone,  C6H5.[C6H3(CH3)3]S02. — From  metaxylene 
and  benzene-sulphochloride.  Obtained  in  yellowish-white  needles 
(m.  p.  8U°). 

8.  TohjlxiihjlsulplLone.—  Yvova.  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  meta- 
xylene and  paratoluene-sulphochloride  (m.  p.  84°)  traces  only  of  a 
crystalline  body  were  isolable. 

9.  SulphoxijUde. — The  attempt  to  synthesise  this  compound  accord- 
ing to  the  general  reaction  was  not  successful,  neither  could  it  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  xylene. 

10.  Fheiiijlnaphthijlsidphotie. — From  the  product  of  the  reaction  of 
naphthalene  and  benzene-sulphochloride  in  presence  of  AloCls,  traces 
only  of  a  crystalline  body  were  isolated. 

11.  The  reaction  of  benzene  and  its  disulphochloride  in  presence  of 
AI2CIG,  leading  theoretically  to  a  phenyldisulphone  or  a  phenyl  ether 
of  benzenedisulphonic  acid,  yielded  an  amorphous  mass,  from  which 
neither  could  be  isolated.  C.   F.  C 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Hydroxychloride  on  Sulphobenzide.     By 

R.  Ono  and  A.  Knott  {Dcut.  Chem.  Gl-s.  Ber.,  11,  -2070— 2u7t;).— The 
chief  product  of  the  reaction  of  these  bodies  at  120°  appears  to  be 
sulphobenzidesulphonic  acid,  formed  according  to  the  equation — 

C6H5S02-1     ,    ^p,  OH  _  „.„    ,     rCoH5S02      . 
CeHa        /    +  ^^^Cl     -  -ti^l  +  I  C6H,S020H 

The  authors  are  investigating  this  acid.  C.  F.  C. 

Disulphoxides  of  Benzene  and  Toluene.  By  C.  Pauly  and 
R.  Otto  {Deal.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2u7U— 2072).— Respecting  the 
spontaneous  decomposition,  on  keeping,  of  the  sulphinic  acids,  even 
when  pure  and  dry,  according  to  tiie  equation,  3RHSO2  =  R2S2O2  -h 
RHSO3  +  H.O  {Ber.,  10,  21bl),  the  authors  find  that  it  likewise 
occurs  on  keeping  these  acids  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  atmosphere 
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of  carbonic  anhydride ;   tliat,  therefore,  atmospheric  oxygen  takes  no 
part  in  the  decomposition.  ■         _ 

The  authors  have  extended  the  proof  previously  given  by  them 
(loc.  o't.)  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  disulphoxide  being  that  of  the 
phenyl  ether  of  the  unknown  benzenethiosulphonic  acid,  smilarly  to 

the  toluene  compound,  by  realising  the  equation,  q^jj^  qjj^         J 

(CeH^-CHa),  1  g^  ^  [C6H,.(CH3)SO.j.Zn  +  (C6H,.CH3)2So..     They  also 

ZiH  J 

find  that  benzene  disulphoxide  reacts  sharply  with  the  free  sulphydrate 

in  alcoholic  solution,  according  to  the  similar  equation,  ^^^^^^      ^  |  S  + 

CeHs.HS  =  C6H5.HSO2  +  (aH5)2S2. 

A  further  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the 
oxidation  of  benzene  disulphoxide  by  potassium  permanganate  to 
benzenesulphonic  acid,  which  the  authors  have  recently  observed. 
Further  attempts  to  synthesise  the  disulphoxide  from  benzene-zinc- 
mercaptide  and  benzene  sulphochloride  have,  as  previously,  led  to 
neo-ative  results ;  the  following  is  the  decomposition  which  actually 
occurs:   2C6H5SO0.CI  +  2(CeH5S),Zn  =  (C6H5),S3  +  (CeHsSOOaZn  + 

ZnCU. 

The  authors'  attempts  to  prepare  this  body  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentasnlphide  upon  the  phenyl  ethers  of  benzenesulphonic 
acid  have  also  failed.  C.   F.   C. 

Tetranitro-oxysulphobenzide.  By  J.  Anxaheim  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1668 — 1670). — It  was  shown  (Ber.,  9,  660)  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  dinitrosalpliohenzide,  (C6H3(N02)  OH)2S02, 
could  be  replaced  by  bromine  or  iodine,  and  hence  it  was  thought 
possible  to  obtain  also  the  tetranitro-compound  [C6H3(N02)2.0H]2S02. 

Tetranitro-oxijsidplwheinide,  [C6H2(]Sr02)2.0H]oS02,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  at  70—  80°  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid  on  dry  dinitro-oxysulphoben- 
zide ;  it  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  It  is  a 
solid  straw-yellow  substance,  with  very  bitter  taste,  and  melting 
at  253°  ;  on  further  heating  it  explodes.  It  is  insoluble  in  most  of  the 
usual  solvents,  boiling  water  being  the  best  medium  for  crystallisation ; 
it  is  thus  obtained  in  long  needles.  A  small  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  will  separate  a  further  crop  of  crystals  from  the  aqueous  mother- 
liquors.  The  tetranitro-compound  has  well-marked  acid  properties, 
decomposing  alkaline  carbonates  with  ease.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  almost  completely  separates  on  cooling 
in  beautiful  needles,  into  the  composition  of  which  acetyl,  has,  however, 
entered. 

Potassium  tetranitro-oxysidplwhenzide,  [C6H2(N02)20K]2.S02. — No 
crystalline  water.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in 
hot  water;  on  cooling,  microscopic  reddish-yellow  crystals  separate, 
which  explode  on  heating.  Sodium-compound,  [C6H2(N02)20Na]2.S02. 
Easily  soluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  depositing  after  a  long  time  minute 
yellow  crystals.  Another  sodium  salt,  crystallising  well  (octahedra), 
and  containing  crystalline  water,  but  very  efflorescent,  was  obtained 
nnder  certain  circumstances.     Acetyl-compound.    Obtained  by  solution 
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of  the  tetranitro  body  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  amiiJo-com- 
poimd  is  obtained  easily  by  treatment  of  the  nitro-compouiid  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  W.  S. 

Discovery  of  Vanillin  in  Siam  Benzoin.  By  P.  Jannasch  and 
C.  Rump  (Vent.  C/iem.  Ge^.  Ber.,  11,  1G34— 1687).— Two  parts  of 
the  benzoin  in  very  fine  powder  were  mixed  with  one  of  calcium 
hydrate,  made  into  a  paste  Avith  water,  and  then  boiled  with  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  water.  After  decomposing  with  acid,  and  filter- 
ing off  from  the  benzoic  acid,  the  filtrate  was  shaken  repeatedly  with 
ether;  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  the  impure  vanillin  was  ob- 
tained. After  purification  by  means  of  hydrogen-sodium  sulphite,  and 
recry stall isation  from  water,  crystals  of  vanillin  were  obtained  almost 
colourless,  and  melting  at  81°.  The  best  solvent  and  purifying  medium 
for  vanillin  was  found  to  be  petroleum  spii'it,  boiling  under  90°.  In 
this  thp  body  is,  in  the  cold,  nearly  insoluble,  but  abundantly  soluble 
on  boiling,  and  yields  on  cooling  long  needles  in  stellate  clusters. 
It  was  noticed  that  in  the  final  purification,  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  substance  different  from  vanillin  was  left  behind,  and  did 
not  dissolve  in  the  sodium  sulphite  solution.  This  is  to  be  further 
examined.  W.  S. 

Action  of  Dehydrating  Substances  on  Anhydrides,  By 
S.  Gabriel  and  A.  Michael  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1679—1683). 
— Denvafives  of  Fhthahil propionic  Acid.  As  previouslv  shown  (Ber., 
10,  1557  ;  11,  1007  ;  this  Journal,  34,  230,  734),  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  phthalylacetic  acid  gives  rise  to  orthotri- 
benzoylenebenzene. 

Similar  action  on  phthalylpropionic  acid  (the  mixture  being  heated 
on  the  water-bath)  gave  rise  to  a  body  with  empirical  formula, 
CoHnOa,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles  (m.  p.  235 — 
237°).     A  body  of  the  above  formula  may  arise  thus — 

2CC„H,04)  —  2C0,  —  H,0  =  C20HUO3, 

Phthalylpropionic  acid. 

and  the  reaction  may  resolve  itself  into  two  stages,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  diketone,  phthalyl-ethylidene,  is  first  formed,  and  sub- 
sequently changed  into  the  body  in  question,  by  dehydration,  just 
as  in  the  passage  of  acetone  into  mesityl-oxide. 

(I.)  CeH^— (CO)5=C,H3.COOH-CO.  =  CoH4=(CO)aZ:C«H4. 
(II.)  CO(C6H4)(C2H4)C!0.hi;]C2H^(CO)2C6H4. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  aqueous  alkaline  solutions. 
By  fusing  it  with  potash,  an  acid  appears  to  l)e  formed. 

Phtkali/lj)ropio)iic  Acid  with  Snlium-amalr/aTn. — A  solution  of  this 
acid  in  cold  sodium  hydi'atc  solution  yields  benzoylpropiocarbonic 
acid  (lii'.r.,  11,  1015).  This  alkaline  solution,  treated  with  2  per  cent, 
of  sodium  amalgam,  gives  a  body  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  shining  colourless  needles.     It  is   tolerably  soluble  in  hot,  and  but 
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slightly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  tlie  ordinary  solvents.  It  softens  at 
135°,  and  melts  at  140°  ;  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonates,  and  therefore  has  acid  properties.  Judg- 
ing from  analyses  of  the  silver  and  barium  salts,  and  from  analogous 
observations  with  phthalylacetic  acid,  the  empirical  formula  C11H10O4  is 

CH;-C2H4.COOH 
resolved  into  CsHi/        ^O  ,  a  benzhydrylpropioncarbonic 

anhydride.     On    boiling  this    with  baryta-water,  the  barium   salt  is 

i  1    n  XT  /CH.OH.C2H4.COOV.  -R„ 

formed,  C6H4< ^qq  >Ba. 

Derivatives  of  Benzyl idenephthalyl. — By  the  action  of  ammonia  at 
100°  on  deoxybenzoincarbonic  acid  a  nitrogenous  compound  is 
gradually  formed.  The  resinous  residue  recrystallised  from  alcohol 
gave  yellow  scales,  melting  at  182 — 183°,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and 
affected  neither  by  alkaline  nor  acid  solutions.  The  formation  of 
this  neutral  body  proceeds  in  two  stages — 

COOH.C6H4  CO.CHo.CeH^  +  NH3=  COOH.C6H,.C(NH).CHo.aH5 

+  H,0 

.C    —CH2. Ceils 

COOH.C6H4.C(NH)CH..aH3— H.O^CeH/      \n  .    Itisthe 

imido-deoxyhenzoincarhoiiic  anhydride. 

Mixture  of  PhthaUc  Anhydride  and  Isohutyric  Acid  with  Soditim 
Acetate. — The  mixture  was  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  250°,  carbonic 
anhydride  was  liberated,  and  a  substance  obtained,  crystallising  from 
hot  acetic  acid  in  long  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  ==  96°).  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  scarcely  in  hot  water.  Is  unaffected 
by  potash  solution  at  100°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  is  decomposed 
with  formation  of  an  acid.     The  formula  is — 

ChH.oO^  =  CeH^ziCCO).— Cz:(CH3)2.  W.  S. 

Derivatives  of  Benzoic  Acid.  By  P.  Griess  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  1729— 1734).— The  author  has  already  shown  (J5er.,  5,  855; 
J.  pr.  Cliem.,  5,  22)  that  meta-uramidobenzoic  acid,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  yields  three  dinitro-acids,  and  that  the  corresponding  para- 
derivative  yields  one  only.  Ortho-uramidobenzoic  acid,  when  similarly 
treated,  yields  one  dinitro-acid,  resembling  those  already  referred  to, 
insomuch  that  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  a  nitroamido-acid  is 
formed,  which  the  author  styles  e-nitro-amidobenzoic  acid.  This  acid 
crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  hot,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water ;  it  melts  with  partial  decomposition  between 
265—270°.  The  barium  salt,  (CeHsNOoNHoCOOo.Ba  +  3H,0,  crys- 
tallises in  rhombic  prisms  or  needles,  and  dissolves  in  water  only  in 
small  quantities. 

6-Oxynitrobenzoic  acid  is  formed  on  boiling  the  amido  acid  with 
potash,  ammonia  being  evolved.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
separating  out  on  cooling  in  slender  white  needles  (m.p.  228°). 

The  acid  barium  salt,  [CBH3(NO,)(OH)COO]2Ba  +  4H2O,  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  bright  yellow  needles,  which  are  tolerably  soluble  in 
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water.  The  neutral  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  the  last-named  salt  or 
the  acid  with  baryta- water,  as  a  precipitate  consisting  of  greenish- 
yellow  needles  having  the  composition  C6H3(N02)C03Ba.  This  nitro- 
acid  is  identical  with  the  nitrosalicylic  acid,  melting  at  228°. 

By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  e-nitro-amidobenzoic 
acid  yields  a  diamido-acid,  from  which  a  diphenylamine  melting  at 
1-iO  '  has  been  obtained,  showing  it  to  be  identical  with  the  a-diamido- 
benzoic  acid  described  by  the  author,  and  which  contains  the  groups 
NH2:  NHo :  COOH  in  the  positions  6  :  3  :  1.  As  e-nitro-amidobenzoic 
acid  is  obtained  from  ortho-amidobenzoic  acid,  therefore  its  consti- 
tntion  is  C6H,(N02)(NHo)COOH  =  [5:2  :  1],  and  that  of  theoxy-deri- 
vative  is  C„H3(N02)(OH)COOH  =  [5:2:1].  Hall  and  Wattenberg 
(Ber.  8,  1215)  have  described  two  nitro-oxvbenzoic  acids  obtained 
from  salicylic  acid,  from  which  they  have  obtained  two  nitro-amido 
acids.  Further  Kruse  (Ber.  10,  1698)  has  shown  that  by  replacing 
the  NH2  group  of  these  acids  by  H,  raetanitrobenzoic  acid  is  obtained. 
From  this  Hiibner  concludes  that  the  constitution  of  these  acids  is 
either — 

I.  CeHsCNO.)  (NHo)  COOH  =  [3 : 2  : 1  ]  (m.p.  204°) , 
C6H3(NOo)(OH)COOH  =[3:2:1]  (m.  p.  131°),  or 

II.  C6H3(NO..)(NH2)COOH=  [5:2:  l].C«H3(N02)(OH)COOH  = 
[5:2:1]  (m.  p.  228°). 

From  the  identity  of  nitrosalicylic  acid  (m.  p.  228°)  with  e-oxynitro- 
benzoic  acid,  and  also  of  their  corresponding  amido  acids,  it  follows 
that  the  nitrosalicylic  acid  (m.  p.  131°),  and  its  corresponding  nitro- 
amido  acid  (m.  p.  2U4°),  have  the  constitution  represented  by  formula  I. 

Two  oxy-acids  are  obtained  by  treating  a-  and  7-nitroamido- 
benzoic  acids  with  potash.  The  a-acid,  C6H3(NOo)(OH)COOH  = 
[6:3:  1],  is  obtained  from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  honey-coloured 
prisms  or  needles,  which  possess  an  acid  taste,  and  are  easily  .soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Ferric  chlori  le  gives  with  its  aqueous 
solutions  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  crystallises  from  water  in 
crystals  containing  1  mol.  of  water,  Avhich  is  e.vpelled  at  100^,  the 
residue  melting  at  169°. 

The  barium  salt,  C6H3(NO.)C03Ba  -|-  6H2O,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  acid  with  barium  carbonate ;  it  crystallises  in  well-formed  prisms, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

7-oxynitrobenzoic  acid,  C6H3(NO,)(OH)COOH  +  H2O  =  [2  :  3  :  1], 
is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water  than  the  a-acid,  crystal li.sing  in 
four-sided  yellowish-white  leaflets,  melting  at  178°.  By  slow  eva- 
poration, it  is  obtained  in  tables  and  prisms.  The  aqueous  solutions 
behave  with  ferric  chloride  like  those  of  the  a-acid  ;  alcohol  and  ether 
dis.solve  it  easily.  The  barium  salt,  C6H3(N02)C03Ba,  forms  reddish- 
brown  rhombic  plates,  which  dissolve  in  cold  and  hot  water.  This 
acid  and  its  salts  have  the  sweet  taste  characteristic  of  orthonitro- 
benzoic  acid.  P.  P-  B. 

Constitution  of  Oxymesitylenic  Acid.  By  O.  Jacobsen  (Vent. 
Clitm.  Gen.  Ber.,  11,   2l.>52 — 2U55). — By  the    action    of   concentrated 
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hyclrocliloric  acid  at  200 — 205°  on  oxymesitylenic  acid,  the  author  has 
obtained  liquid  metaxylenol  [1:3:4]:  hence  he  assigns  to  the  acid  a 
corresponding  constitution.  He  also  treats  this  question  by  a  second 
method,  viz.,  by  nitrating  mesitylenic  acid,  converting  the  a-acid  into 
the  corresponding  amido-acid,  and  this  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite  into  the  oxy-acid.  The  latter  he  finds  to  be  identical  with  the 
oxymesitylenic  acid  obtained  from  mesitol.  Schmitz  having  esta- 
blished the  constitution  of  a-amidomesitylenic  acid  by  converting  it 
into  the  corresponding  metaxylidine,  and  the  author  that  of  oxymesity- 
lenic acid  as  above,  the  conclusions  of  both  are  confirmed  by  the  con- 
version of  a-amido  into  oxymesitylenic  acid. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  melting-point  of /3-nitromesitylenic  acid, 
which  Schmitz  has  observed  to  vary  from  174 — 176°  to  167  —  168°, 
and  again  214 — 220°.  He  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  barium  salt  has  a  constant  melting-point,  179°;  but 
that  when  crystallised  from  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol  it  is  raised  to 
223°,  and  agam  lowered  to  179°  by  boiling  with  water.  C.   F.  C. 

Valonia  and  certain  other  Sources  of  Tannin.  By  H.  Jahn 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2IU7— 2112).— Of  the  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  Quercus  aajilops  and  Valonia  comata,  which  constitutes  the  valonia  of 
commerce,  the  author  finds  that  the  calyces  contain  22-615  per  cent,  of 
tannin  (mean  of  12  analyses),  the  outside  shells  36-60  per  cent,  (mean 
of  12  analyses),  whilst  the  tannin  estimated  on  the  whole  article  was 
25 — 26  per  cent.  The  author  has  also  made  comparative  determina- 
tions of  the  tannin  in  the  several  varieties  of  valonia,  which  establish 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  rough  estimation  of  their  commercial  value  by 
their  colour,  the  higher-coloured  vai'ieties  showing  a  higher  percentage 
of  tannin  than  the  darker. 

A  sample  of  gall-nuts  from  the  Peloponessus  yielded  47-6  per 
cent,  tannin  (mean  of  9  analyses).  Two  samples  of  pine  bark,  the  one 
from  Asia  Minor,  the  other  from  Crete,  were  found  to  contain 
respectively  17-28  and  9-81  per  cent.  C.  F.  C. 

Oxidation  of  Xylene-sulphamides.  By  Ira  Remsen  {Betd. 
Chem.  Ge.s\  Ber.,  11,  2087 — 2092). — The  author  maintains,  against  the 
somewhat  personal  strictures  of  Jacobsen  in  a  previous  number,  his 
original  statement  {Ber.,  11,  1328),  that  on  oxidising  sulphamine- 
toluic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate,  sulphisophthalic  and  not 
sulpharaine-isophthalic  acid  is  formed.  He  gives  additional  proof 
that  the  acid  in  question  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable 
by  metals,  and  has  observed  that  it  is  absolutely  free  from  nitrogen. 

In  conclusion  he  points  to  an  inference  from  the  mode  of  oxidation 
of  the  xylenols  by  fusion  with  potash,  recently  established  by  Jacobsen 
(Ber.,  11,  375),  viz.,  that  as  in  these  bodies  the  orthomethyl-group 
undergoes  oxidation,  so  the  action  of  potash  on  mesitylenesulphonio 
acid  is,  in  the  second  stage,  an  oxidation  of  an  orthomethyl-group,  and 
consequently  the  resulting  oxymesitylenic  acid  has  the  constitution 
[OH  :  COOH  :  CHs  :  CHgJ  =  [1:2:4:6].  This  view  is  in  harmony 
with  the  two  characteristic  properties   of  the  acid,  of  volatilisation 
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with  steam,  and  p-iving  a  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  properties 
which  seem,  from  the  researches  of  Tiemann,  to  be  generally  character- 
istic of  aromatic  oxy-acids  derived  {'rom  salicylic  acid.  C.  F.  C. 

Synthesis  of  the  Compounds  of  Phenyl  with  Tin.     By  B. 

Akonheim  {Liehii/s  Anutilcn,  194,  14-5 — 175). — The  processes  at- 
tempted for  the  preparation  of  the  phenyl-compounds  of  tin  were 
analogous  to  those  by  which  IVIichaelis  and  Griifi'  prepared  the  phenyl- 
derivatives  of  phosphorus,  viz.  : — By  passing  the  mixed  vapours  of 
])hosphorus  chloride  and  benzene  through  a  red  hot  tube  : —  PCI3  + 
CeHg  =  CsHjPCU  +  HCl;  and  by  treating  mercury-diphenyl,  Hg(C6H5)2 
with  the  chloride.  By  the  first  of  tliese  methods,  the  only  products 
obtained  were  stannous  chloride,  diphenyl,  and  benzene.  The  chief 
reaction  being  SnCU  +  2C6Ho  =  SnCU'  4-  2HC1  +  (C,,H,„)2.  The 
second  process  yielded  a  better  result.  The  mercury-phenyl  was  pre- 
pared by  treating  phenyl  chloride  with  sodium  amalgam  containing  27 
per  cent,  of  sodium.  The  yield  was  4G  per  cent,  of  that  required  by 
theory.  To  prepare  the  derivatives  of  phenyl  with  tin,  mercury-diphenyl 
was  mixed  with  anequal  weightof  tin  tetrachloride,  and  after  addition  of 
enough  petroleum  to  cover  the  mixture,  it  was  digested  in  a  paraffin- 
bath  for  12  hours.  The  product,  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  stannic 
chloride  by  distillation,  was  slowly  poured  into  water,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  mixture  cool.  The  petroleum  floats  on  the  sui'face,  and  is 
drawn  off ;  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid  contains  stannic  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  stannophenyl  chloride.  The  aqueous  solution  is  heated 
to  85 — 90°  on  a  water-bath  ;  an  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  change  into  a  white  powder  on  the  surface,  it  is  separated 
from  the  water.  When  allowed  to  stand  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
white  crystals  of  stannophenyl  chloride. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  from  which  tlic  oil  has  been  removed  is 
heated  for  a  longer  time,  it  deposits  (1 )  a  mixture  of  stannophenyl 
chloride  and  stannophenyl  hydroxychloride  ;  (2)  after  a  longer  time, 
stannophenyl-hydroxychloride:  (3)  stannophenyl  oxychloride,  stanno 
phenyl  oxide,  Sn(CGH5)20,  and  stannic  oxide.  The  first  and  third 
portions  are  converted  into  stannophenyl  chloride  by  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  second  is  best  w^^shed  with  alcohol,  and  digested, 
for  a  long  time  with  water  to  convert  it  into  the  hydroxycliloi-ide, 
melting  at  187°.  The  yield  of  these  substances  is  about  o3  per  cent. 
of  that  required  by  theory. 

Stiniiiopheni/l  cJiloriJe,  Sn(C6H5)2Cl2,  forms  colourless  triclinic  prisms 
(m.  p.  42°).  It  boils  at  833 — 337°  with  partial  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  petroleum.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  with  partial 
decomposition.  It  crystallises  best  from  petroleum.  With  strong 
acids,  it  decomposes  into  stannic  chloride  and  benzene. 

Stannopliemjihijdroxyl  chloride,  Sn(C6H5)5C101I,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  chloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  sol- 
vents. It  melts  at  187'',  and  at  a  higher  temperature  evolves  a  smell 
of  diphenyl. 

Stannojjhcmjl  oxide,  Sn(C6H6)20,  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  or 
soda,   or  ammonia,    or   its    carbonate,  on  the    chloride  or  hydroxy- 
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chloride.  It  forms  a  white  powder,  decomposing  without  fusion 
when  heated.     It  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents. 

The  hydroxychloride  treated  with  gaseous  halogen-acids,  jdelds 
corresponding  derivatives.       The  chloride  has  already  been  described. 

The  cklowhroimde,  Sn(C6H.,)3ClBr,  is  a  yellow  oil  solidifying  sud- 
denly after  some  days  to  a  hard  crystalline  mass  (m.  p.  39"). 

The  chJorioflide,  *Sn(C6H5)..ClI,  consists  of  clear  prisms,  melting  at 
69°.  It  is  best  crystallised  from  anhydrous  ether.  It  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  water  or  heat.  The  best  yield  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
chloride  with  hydriodic  acid  gas: — Sn(C6H5)2Cl3  +  HI  =  HCl  + 
SnCCeHs)^!!. 

Stannoplienijl  dibromide,  Sn(C''H5)2Br3,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid  on  the  oxide,  is  a  thick  coloui-less  oil,  solidifying 
instantaneously  on  addition  of  a  crystal  of  the  chlorobromide.  It 
resembles  the  latter  compound  exactly  in  its  properties.  It  melts  at 
38". 

The  diiodide  appears  to  decompose  into  tintetriodide  and  benzene, 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  thus: — Sn(C6H5)l2  +  2HI  =  Snii  -f  2C6H6. 

Sfcmnodiphenide  diefhox-ide,  Sn(C6H5)-,(OC2H5)3,  was  prepared  by- 
treating  sodium  ethylate  with  the  dichloride.  An  immediate  white  pre- 
cipitate of  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  with  sodium  chloride  was  produced, 
and  the  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  deposited  small  white  crystals  of  the 
ethyl  derivative.  It  is  iDcst  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and 
evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Sfannotriphenijl  chloride,  Sn(C6H5):,Cl.  This  substance  is  formed 
by  treating  the  dichloride  with  moist  sodium-amalgam,  or  with 
ammonia: — 

3Sn(aH5)oCl.,  -f  4NaH0  =  2Sn(aH,)aCl  +  4NaCI  +  2H.,0 : 
SSnCCfiHO^Cla   =  2Sn(C6H5)3Cl  +  SnC^. 

In  the  former  reaction,  some  hydroxyl-chloride  is  produced  at  the 
same  time;  and  in  the  latter,  amido-chloride,  Sn(C6ll5)2NH2Cl,  which 
decomposes  with  water  into  hydroxyl-chloride  and  ammonia.  The 
Moride  consists  of  white  crusts  melting  at  106°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  hydrate  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  forms  well-defined 
salts  with  acids,  of  which  the  author  promises  a  description  in  his 
next  memoir  on  the  subject.  W.  R. 

Naphthopicric  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives.      By  T. 

DiEHL  and  V.  Merz  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1661 — 1667). — Trinitro- 
napJithol  (Naphthopicric  Acid),  CioH4(N02)30H. — Best  prepared  by 
adding  slowly  to  1  part  of  dinitronaphthol  ("naphthalene  yellow  ")  sus- 
pended in  10  to  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  1^  to  l^  times 
the  theoretical  amount  of  fuming  nitric  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  mixture  is  left  for  ten  days  in  a  vessel  placed  in  cold  water, 
with  repeated  daily  agitation.  Yield,  about  80  per  cent.  This  long 
standing  cannot  be  replaced  by  gently  warming,  or  using  greater 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  On  one  occasion,  however,  after  15  hours,  a 
70  per  cent,  yield  was  obtained,  but  the  conditions  being  unknown,  the 
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success  could  not  again  he  realised.  Experiments  by  R.  Bourcart  have 
shown  that  monohalogenised  naphthalenes  may  be  converted  into  tri- 
nitrohalogen  derivatives.  Naphthopicric  acid  forms  a  brilliant  yellow 
colouring  matter.  The  potassium  suit,  CioH4(N02):i.OK  -(-  H.O,  was 
found  to  have  this  composition,  as  shown  by  Eckstrand. 

A  mvlodiimidonaphthol  Hi/drochlonde,  (C,oH4.]SrvH2.0H)HCl.— Ob- 
tained like  the  corresponding  derivative  from  picric  acid,  by  reduction 
of  trinitronaphthol  with  tin  and  hydrnchloric  acid.  The  salt  crystal- 
lises in  green  shining  scales  with  metallic  lusti'e,  resembling  "  fuchsine  " 
crystals.  The  solutions  are  of  an  intense  dark  red.  Long  boiling  of 
the  aqueous  solutions  causes  decomposition,  giving  rise  to  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bluish-l)lack  flocculent  precipitate.  The  dry  compound  also 
is  not  absomtely  stable,  thus  resembling  the  amido-naphthalic  acid 
and  a-dioxynaphthoquinone.  Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  brownish-red 
by  it. 

AmiJodnmidonaphthol  Cliromate.  (Cu,H4.N2H.,.XH,OH).H,Cr04.— 
Obtained  by  adding  potassium  dichromate  to  solutions  of  the  last- 
named  salt,  as  a  browmish-red  precipitate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  giving  a  blood-red  solution.  Platinochluride 
[(C,oH4.X2H2.NH.,.OH)HCl],.PtCl4.--Heavy  dark  brown  floccular 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

Amidodiimidnnnplitliol,  C10H4.N2H2.NH0.OH. — Obtained  by  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  the  salts  with  alkaline  hydrates  or  ammonia. 
Brownish-red  flocks,  consisting  of  fine  needles,  with  metallic  lustre. 
From  alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  dark  brown  needles  in  clusters.  Al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  cold  benzene,  and  ether ;  in  boiling  alcohol 
easily  soluble,  in  cold  only  moderately;  yellow  or  dark  red  solutions. 
Ammonia  dissolves  the  base  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  does  not 
completelv  precipitate  it  from  its  saline  solutions. 

Triamidonaphthol  Stannosochloridp,  C,oH4(OH)(NH2)3.3HCl  + 
SnCU  +  HoO. — Prepared  by  treatment  of  the  base  with  tin  and  hy- 
drochloric acid,  or  from  the  reduction-solution  of  the  trinitronaphthol 
(see  above).  By  concentrating  the  solution,  the  double  salt  crystallises 
out  in  warty  groups  of  prisms  (Eckstrand).  By  removing  the  tin 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  concentrating  the  filtrate,  white  needles 
of  the  triamido-naphthol  hydrochloride  are  obtained. 

Triamido-nnphthol  Sulphate,  C,oH4.(XH.,)3.0H.H2S04  -f  H.O.— 
Prepared  by  adding  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  warm  concentrated 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  The  salt  crystallises  out  on  cooling 
in  yellowish  scales,  which  are  stable  when  dry.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  turning  red  in  the  air,  quickly  on  agitation,  and 
immediately  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 

No  dioTynaphthoqtiitwne  could  be  obtained  from  the  amido-  and 
amidoimido-compoands  just  described. 

The  const  it  utioiud  formula  of  the  trinitronaphthol  was  determined 
to  be  [H3.X02]C4l=C2~C4[(N02).OH.H].— The  nitro  groups  were 
considered  to  be  in  both  benzene  rings  of  the  nucleus,  since  no  dioxy- 
naphthoquinone  was  obtainable.  Had  the  position  of  the  hydrogen- 
substituents  in  the  molecule  of  the  trinitronaphthol,  its  amido-deriva- 
tives  and  the  a-dioxynaphthaquiiione  been  coincident,  the  amido-di- 
imidonaphthol    ought    easily  to    have  passed  over  into  the  a-dioxy- 
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quinone.  Oxidation  also  of  tbe  trinitronaplitliol  in  alkaline  solution, 
with  permanganate  yielrlp,  not  plitlialic,bat  nitroplithalic  acid  melting 
at  213°  (*S'ee  Annalen,  160,  56,  and  Btr.,  5,  101).  W.   S. 

Isoindol.  By  W.  Staepel  and  Kleinschmidt  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  10,  1744 — 1747).^ — In  a  former  communication  {Ber.,  10,  1882), 
one  of  the  authors  stated  that  isoindol  may  be  obtained  in  difFerently 
coloured  crystalline  varieties  showing  the  same  melting  point.  At 
the  time,  it  was  supposed  that  the  colorations  were  due  to  the 
presence  of  impurity  ;  since  then,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
colorations  are  idiochromatic.  One  variety  of  isoindal  crystallises 
in  yellowish-green  crystals,  which,  according  to  von  Reusch,  belong  to 
the  rhombic  system,  and  have  a  prismatic  form,  when  turned  round 
the  prismatic  axis  they  appear  successively  coloured  green,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  finally  indigo-blue.  These  crystals  have  a  fracture  parallel 
to  the  end-face  of  the  prism,  each  section  behaving  similarly  to  tour- 
maline. The  blue  variety  and  that  crystallising  in  yellow  needles 
have  no  action  on  polarised  light.  By  crystallisation  from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  isoindol  may  be  obtained  in  yellow  leaflets  ;  these  may  be 
converted  into  the  blue  variety  by  crystallising  from  alcohol  and  adding 
during  the  crystallisation  a  crystal  of  the  blue  variety.  A  red  variety 
has  also  been  obtained,  which  may  be  converted  into  the  other  varieties. 
The  exact  conditions  under  which  the  differently  coloured  varieties  are 
obtained,  are,  as  yet,  not  accurately  known.  The  colours  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  due  to  the  development  of  the  different  faces  on  the  crystals. 
Concentrated  hydriodic  acid  converts  isoindol  into  a  basic  compound, 
melting  at  125°  ;  this  when  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  yields  an 
acetyl  compound,  crystallising  in  bright  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
190°.    .  P.  P.  B. 

Diphenyl  Bases.  By  H.  Schmidt  and  G.  Schultz  {Dent.  Client. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1754 — 1755). — Hydro-azobenzene  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  benzidine  and  a  new  base ;  the  former  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  insoluble  sulphate,  the  sulphate 
of  the  latter  remaining  in  solution.  The  base,  CivH8(NH2)o,  from 
this  soluble  sulphate  may  be  set  free  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallises in  needles.  It  melts  at  45°,  and  boils  at  363°.  The  acetyl 
compound  CloHgCNH.C.HaO),  melts  at  202°.  When  the  base  is  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  a  diphenol  is  obtained,  melting  at  156 — 158°.  It 
crystallises  in  needles,  and  is  converted  into  diphenyl  by  heating  with 
zinc-dust.  This  observation,  and  the  fact  tliat  the  base  can  be  made 
from  benzoic  acid,  lead  the  authors  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  isomeride 
of  benzidine,  which  they  style  3-diamido-dipheTiyl. 

The  authors  hope  to  determine  the  relationship  of  Laubenheimer's 
dichloramido-diphenyl  {Ber.,Q,  1621),  and  Gabriel's  dibromobenzidine 
{Ber.,  9,  405),  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  bases.  Further,  the 
authors  are  determining  the  constitution  of  the  diphenols  prepared 
from  the  diamido-derivatives  of  diphenyl  and  of  phenol-parasul phonic 
acid.  P.  P.  B. 
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Some  Coerulignone  Derivatives.  By  H.  Ewald  (Dent  Chem. 
Ges.  Be?-.,!!,  16'23). — Fotassinm  hydro-coerlignone,  CieHisKoOs  +  4H2O, 
prepared  by  boiling'  quickly  a  mixture  of  hydro-coerulignone  and 
strong  solution  of  potash  until  dissolved.  The  compound  sepa- 
rates in  small  golden-yellow  plates  which  rapidly  oxidise  in  the 
air. 

Hexmethoxijl  -  diphenyl,  Ci2Hi4(OCH)6. — Colourless  silky  needles, 
melting  at  120",  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Obtained  from  potassium  hydrocoerulignone  by  heating  it  with  dehy- 
drated potassium  niethvl -sulphate  and  some  methyl  alcohol  at  140°  for 
six    hours.      C,.Hi(OCH3)4(OK)3   -f  2(KS04.CH3)   =    2K0SO4     + 

C„H4(OCH3)6. 

Dibrom-hexmethoxijl  -  diphenyl,  Ci2H2Br2(OCH3)6. — Precipitated  on 
adding  bromine-water  to  the  preceding  compound  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion. Crystallises  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  white  needles 
(m.  p.  138 — 140°).  Soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  blue 
colour. 

DicMor-hexmetlioxyl-di'phenyl^  Ci2H2Cl2(OCH3)6. — Obtained  like  the 
preceding,  using  chlorine-water.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colour- 
less needles.  W.   S. 

Eupitton  and  Pittacal.  By  A.  GrXtzel  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  2085 — 2087) . — A  recapitulation  and  comparison  of  the  properties  of 
these  bodies  with  the  view  to  establish  their  difference,  in  reply  to  a 
recent  paper  by  Lieberiiiann  (Ber.,  11,  1104).  C.  F.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Anthraquinone.  By  v.  Perger  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  18,  117^ — 192). — A.  Amido-deiuvatives. — No  amido-compound  is 
obtained  by  heating  monoxyanthraquinone  with  ammonia.  Lieber- 
mann  and  Troschke  (Annalen,  183,  202)  obtained  amidoxyanthra- 
quinone,  Ci4Hg02(OH).NH2,  by  heating  alizarin  with  ammonia.  The 
author  finds  that  a  compound  isomeric  with  this  is  simultaneously 
produced,  and  that  if  the  reaction  be  conducted  in  sealed  tubes  at  180° 
to  200°  a  series  of  bodies  is  formed  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  solubilities  in  different  menstrua,  and  by  their  tinctorial  powers. 
The  relative  amounts  of  either  amido-oxyanthraquinone  and  of  the 
other  compounds  produced,  depend  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
employed,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  the  duration  of  the  heating. 

The  new  amido-compound,  amiderythro-uxyanthraqu'mone  or  (S-aliz- 
arinamide,  CuHeOj.OH.NHa,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  con- 
tents of  the  sealed  tube,  after  filtering  off  solid  matter,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  washing  the  precipitate,  digesting  with  baryta,  filtering 
(a-arnido-oxyanthraquinone  goes  into  solution),  and  decompcjsing  the 
residue  with  acid.  The  pure  compound  is,  however,  more  readily 
obtained  by  boiling  dimnidanthraquinone  (see  below)  witli  potassium 
hydrate  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved,  and  then  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  violet-coloured  liquid  thus  obtained.  The  new 
amido-compound  separates  in  brownish  flocks,  which  are  perfectly 
pure. 

/:i-alizarinamide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  brown  needles ;  it  sub- 
limes at  150 — 153°.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  brown  coloration ; 
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in  ether  witli  yellowIsh-browB,  in  concentrated  liydroctiloric  acid 
witli  yellow,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  brownish- 
yellow  coloration.  The  salts  of  this  compound  differ  from  those  of 
the  a-compound  in  being  very  insoluble  in  water. 

Both  amidoxyanthraquinones  yield  alizarin  on  fusion  with  pot- 
ash. When  trea"^ted  with  nitrous  acid,  the  .^-compound  yields  ^-monoxy- 
anthraquinone,  identical  with  that  which  Baeyer  and  Caro  obtained 
by  heating  phenol  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  (Berl, 
Ber.,  1874,  968),  whilst  the  a-compound  yields  a-monoxyanthra- 
quinone,  CuH7(OH)02.  These  two  bodies  are  also  characterised  by 
marked  differences  in  their  acetyl-derivatives,  which  are  produced  by 
heating  the  amido-compounds  -nath  acetic  anhydride  in  sealed  tubes 
at  110 — 120°.  a-Acetamidoxyanihrnqninone  crystallises  in  brilliant 
golden  needles,  melting  at  170°,  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  liquid. 
^-acetamiderythroxyanfhraquinone  crystallises  in  brownish  -  yellow 
needles  melting  at  242° ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alkalis,  forming  a 
reddish- violet  liquid. 

Both  acetyl-compounds  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  yield 
salts  which  are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  reproduction  of  the  original 
compounds  :  hence  the  author  regards  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by 
acetyl  as  occurring  in  the  amidogen  rather  than  in  the  bydroxyl 
group,  and  assigns  to  the  compounds  the  formula  (a  and  /3) 
CuH«0,.0H.NH(C,H30). 

When  alizarin  is  heated  with  from  1"2  to  2'8  parts  of  ammonia 
(NH3)  at  170°,  and  that  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  which  is 
insoluble  in  ammonia  is  treated  with  alcohol,  a  blue  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  water  throws  down  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate, 
which  after  drying  resembles  indigo  in  appearance.  This  substance 
on  analysis  gives  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  Ci4H60o(NH2)2- 
It  is,  however,  different  in  many  respects  from  the  diamidanthraqui- 
none  which  Bottger  and  Petersen  obtained  (AnnaJen,  160,  148)  by 
reducing  dinitro-anthraquinone.  The  new  diamidanthraquinone  or 
alizarw-diamide  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is 
converted  into  /3-alizarinamide  (see  above)  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
solution  of  an  alkali,  or  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  nitrous 
acid.  This  compound  begins  to  decompose  when  heated  to  130°.  At 
higher  temperatures  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  finally  chars  without 
subliming.  By  long-continued  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed, 
with  production  of  alizarin. 

Of  the  other  compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
alizarin,  that  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  Certain  qualitative  reactions  are  detailed,  which  show 
that  this  body  differs  in  many  respects  from  alizarin-diamide  (see  above), 
although  it  resembles  it  in  being  insoluble  in  ammonia.  After  re- 
moving alizarin-diamide  and  the  other  compound  by  solution  in 
alcohol,  a  siibstance  remained  insoluble  in  all  menstrua  except  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  giving  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  for  a  condensation  product  of  diamido-anthraquinone,  viz., 
(CuHoOO-NHeNH. 

From  the   fact   that   diamidanthraquinone   readily   exchanges    one 
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NH2  group  for  OH,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  author  regards 
the  two  NHo  groups  in  this  compound,  and  the  OH  and  NHo  groups 
in  the  amido-oxyanthraquinones,  as  having  somewhat  different  func- 
tions.    He  gives  the  following  formula? : — 

Monoxyanthraquinone.  Erythroxyanthraquinone. 

CeH,(C0),CeH3  {  ^''.  C6H,(CO),C6H,  |  ^^^^ 

Alizarin. 

C6H4(CO)3C6H4  <    QJJ^' 

Amidoxyanthraquinone.  Amiderythroxyanthraquinone. 

(a-Amide.)  (fi-Amide.) 

CeH,(CO),CoH,  I  ^^y  CaH,(CO).CeH,  I  gg^f . 

Diamidanthraquinone 
(alizarindiainide) . 

C6H4(CO)2C6H2  I  JV^JJ^- 

The  entrance  of  a  single  OH  group  into  the  anthraquinone  mole- 
cule does  not  produce  a  body  possessed  of  tinctorial  power.  The 
exchange  of  one  OH  for  NH2  in  alizarin  greatly  reduces  the  tincto- 
rial power  of  the  compound,  and  when  both  OH  groups  are  replaced 
by  NH2  this  power  is  entirely  destroyed. 

B.  OxT-  AND  Amidoxyanthraquinone  Sulphonic  Acids. — By  cau- 
tiously fusing  each  of  the  anthraquinone-disulphonic  acids  with 
potassium  hydrate,  an  oxyanthraquinone-suJplionic  acid  was  obtained 
(Graebe  and  Liebermann,  Aimalen,  160,  139).  These  acids  were 
carefully  purified  and  analysed.  Their  barium  salts  were  also  pre- 
pared and  analysed,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  ascertain 
"with  certainty  whether  they  were  monoxy-  or  dioxy-acids.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  arguments  are  deduced  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view,  especially  the  fact  that  each  of  these  acids  yields  a  colouring 
matter  on  fusion  with  alkali,  whereas  neither  of  the  monoxy-anthra- 
quinone-sulphonic  acids  obtained  directly  from  a-  or  /3-monoxy- 
anthraquinone  (see  below)  yields  a  colouring  matter  on  similar 
treatment ;  but  further,  one  of  the  sulphonic  acids  obtained  by  treat- 
ing alizarin  with  sulphuric  acid  (see  below)  likewise  yields  such  a 
colouring  matter,  and  this  acid  is  undoubtedly  a  dioxy-acid,  viz., 
CuH502(OH)2S03H. 

If  the  acids  produced  by  cautious  fusion  of  the  anthraquinone- 
disulphonic  acids  -with  potash  be  indeed  dioxy-acids,  then  the  follow- 
ing formula;  probably  represent  the  steps  in  the  process : — 

CuH602(S03H)2;  CuH602(OH)S03H;  CuH502(OH)2S03H, 

Carrying  the  process  a  step  further,  we  should  expect  to  have 
CiiH502(OH)3.  The  author  shows  that  the  product  of  the  action  of 
fused  potash  on   these  oxysulphonic  acids  is  a    trioxyanthraquinone 

t  2 
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(flavopurpurin  from  a- acid,  and  anthrapui-purin  from  (3-acid),  and  not 
alizarin,  as  stated  by  Graebe  and  Liebermann  (Joe.  cit.). 

The  two  anthraqninone-disulpbonic  acids  themselves  yield  the  same 
trioxyanthraquinones  if  the  fusion  with  potash  be  carried  sufficiently 
far.  In  this  fusion,  whether  the  intermediate  products  be  regarded  as 
monoxy-  or  as  dioxy-acids,  there  seems  to  be  at  one  part  of  the  process  an 
exchange  of  H  for  OH,  dui'ing  which  the  SO3H  group  is  not  attacked. 
Monoxijantliraq^uvnone-sulplionic  acids,  a  and  (3,  Ci4H60i(OH)S03H, 
were  prepared  from  a-  and  (3-  monoxyanthraquinone  by  treating  with 
faming  sulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  baryta,  purifying  the  barium 
salts,  and  decomposing  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  (for  details  see 
original  paper).  The  same  acids  were  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  the  two  amidoxyanthraquinone  -  sulphonic  acids, 
obtained  by  acting  on  the  two  amidoxyanthraquinones  by  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid.  Neither  of  these  acids  yielded  a  colouring  matter  on 
fusion  with  potash,  but  both  were  thus  decomposed.  Traces  of  a  third 
acid  were,  however,  obtained  on  treating  a-monoxyanthraquinone  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  appeared  to  form  a  colouring  matter  on  fusion 
with  alkali.  The  existence  of  such  an  acid  is  now  being  investigated 
by  the  author. 

a-Monoxyanthraquinone-sidpliojiic  acid,  Ci4H602(OH)S03H,  forms 
yellow  crystals  which  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water,  in- 
soluble in  ether,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  at 
150 — 160°  with  potassium  hydrate,  dioxyanthraquinone-sulphonic  acid, 
CuH502(OH)2S03H,  is  produced,  so  that  here  again  a  replacement 
of  H  by  OH  occurs,  the  SO3H  group  meanwhile  remaining  intact. 
^-Monoxyantliraquinone-stdpTionic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  lead 
salt  by  decomposing  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in 
formiug  a  yellow  liquid,  and  behaves  towards  fused  potash  similarly  to 
the  a-acid. 

Graebe  and  Liebermann  {loc,  cit.')  obtained  a  sulphonic  acid  from 
alizarin,  which  they  said  again  yielded  alizarin  on  fusion  with  alkali. 
The  author  shows  that  when  alizarin  is  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  three  alizarin-sulplionic  acids,  CuH502(OH)2S03H,  are  produced, 
that  which  is  formed  in  greatest  quantity  yielding  piirptirin,  but  not 
alizarin,  on  fusion  with  potash  ;  whereas  the  second  acid  is  decomposed 
by  fusion,  without  production  of  colouring  matter ;  and  the  third 
acid,  which  is  produced  in  small  quantity  only,  is  decomposed  by 
continued  boiling  with  water,  with  reproduction  of  alizarin.  To  the 
first  of  these  acids  the  author  gives  the  name  of  alizarin-purpuro- 
sidp)lionic  acid.  He  regards  this  acid  as  probably  isomeric  with  the 
di(?)oxyanthraquinone-sulphonic  acid  obtained  by  fusion  of  anthra- 
quinone-disulphonie  acid  with  potash  (see  p.  255). 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  relations  between  anthra- 
quinone-derivatives,  according  to  the  author's  views.  The  following 
formula)  represent  the  more  important  relations.  Roman  letters  are 
used  to  indicate  varying  functions  of  OH,  NHo,  &c.  : — 

1.  C6Hi(CO)2C6H4  =  anthraquinone. 

2.  C6H4(CO)oC6H3.S03Hji  =  anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid. 

3.  C6H4(CO)3C6H3.0Hii  =  monoxyanthraquinone. 
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6    4V       72   6    2  I  OHji  =  alizarin ;  from  (3)  by  direct  excliange 
'^^i  J  of  H  for  OH. 

5.  C6H4(CO)2C6H3.0Hi  =  erj'throxyanthraqninone. 

f  OTT 

6.  C6H4(CO)2C6H2  <  tsth"  ~  amidoxjantliraquinone.       "^  produced 

7.  C6H4(CO)2CgH2  s  Qu""  =  amiderythro -oxyanthra-    (action  of 

'-         '  quinone.  '^  ammonia 

8.  C6H4(CO)2C6H2  <  -j^tt""   =    orthodiamidoanthraqui-  r  ^^• 

'-         "^  none.  -^ 

9.  S03Httt.C6H3(CO)2CcTI3.S03Htt  J    O  i.^  ■  T         ^ 

in    on  TT    p  TT  /p^^  p  tt  qh  tt      =  '^-  ^^^  ^-anthraqumonedisul- 

10.  S03H„.CeH3(CO)2C6H3.S03Hu  ^^^^.^  ^^.^ 

11.  S03Hi„|^«^^(^^>-^^^|0Hh 

f  P  TT  /Tr\\  p  TT  T  ^^  dioxyanthraquinonesulphonic 

12.  SO3H11  <^  ^6±l3(^UUJ2UM2  I  Qjj^^         ^^.^g^  corresponding  to— 

13.  OH,„.C6H3rCO)2C6H3.0H„  =  anthraflavic  acid,  and 
14  OHii.C6H3(CO)oC6H3.0Hn   =  isoanthraflavic  acid. 

15.  C6H4(CO)2C6H  10H„      •       T      •  1  ^.     ■       -A  ^w  X 

^  OR    I  m^  TT     =  alizarmpurpurosulphonic  acid,  which 

'  -'        3    III         jg  g^jgQ  ^  dioxyanthraquinone  acid. 
(See  Nos.  11  and  12.) 

16.  OH,„{CeH3(CO)2aH2joH„  =  flavopurpnrin.    ["'Xxytu^^ 

17.  0H„  {  CeH3(CO)2C.H/|  0^^^  ^  anthrapurpurin.^^  P,^;-; -jje 

18.  C6H4(CO)2C6H  r  0H„  .  I      of  SO3H 

0H,i0H,„  =  P"^P^"^-  L      for  OH. 

r  OTT 

19.  C6H4(CO)2C6H2  <  qtt"   =  purpuroxanthin. 

20.  SO3H  I  C6H3(CO)2aH2  j  Qjj^^  ^  alizarinsulphonic  acid. 

21.  S03H.CgH3(CO)2C6H3.0Hii  ,,  .  ,    ,         . 

22.  S03H.CeH3(CO)2C.H3.0H,      =     mo^noxyanthraqumonesulphonic 
In  Nos.  20,  21,  and  22,  SO3H  is  with  difficulty  exchanged  for  OH. 

23.  S03H|c6H3(CO)2C6H2|^g" 

f  r  "NTTT^'        ~     amidoxyanthraquinonesul- 

24.  SO3H  I  C6H3(CO)2C6H2  <^  ^^'"  phonic  acids,  giving  Nos. 

•-  l-^    1  21  and    22   on   treatment 

with  nitrous  acid. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Anthracene-disulphonic  Acid  and  its  Conversion  into 
Anthrarufin.  By  C.  Ln: beemann  and  K.  Boeck  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Her.,  11,  1G13 — 1618). — Zincke's  method  for  preparing  the  anthra- 
cene-monosulphonic  acids  yielded  only  impure  products,  in  short, 
chiefly  disulphonic  acids.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  taken  was 
too  great.  Graebe  and  Liebermann  had  already  observed  the  formation 
of  the  monosulphonic  acid,  with  employment  of  a  smaller  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid. 
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To  prepare  the  disulphonic  acid  now  described,  anthracene  was 
triturated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  for  an  hour,  with  stirring,  at  a  very 
gentle  heat.  Several  sulphonic  acids  are  formed,  but  only  one  sepa- 
rates out  on  converting  into  the  lead  salts  and  evaporating. 

To  separate  the  sulphonic  acid  yielding  chrysazin,  the  mixture  of 
acid  and  anthracene  is  heated  at  100°  until  about  half  of  the  anthra- 
cene is  dissolved.  On  converting  into  lead  salts  and  evaporating,  the 
sulphonate  yielding  chrysazin  first  crystallises  out,  and,  on  further 
concentration,  that  yielding  anthrarufin.  Both  series  of  salts  are  best 
distinguished  by  the  conversion  into  their  sodium  salts  (digestion  of 
the  lead  salts  with  sodium  hydrate).  The  sodium  salt  of  the  chrysazin 
series  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  excess  of  si)dium  hydrate  solution, 
and  crystallises  in  almost  needle-shaped  lemon-yellow  plates,  whilst 
the  more  easily  soluble  salt  of  the  compound  leading  to  anthrarufin 
crystallises  in  small  white  silvery  plates. 

Coriifounds  of  the  Series  belonging  to  Anthrarufin. — Sodium  anthracene- 
disuljjhonate,  Oi4H8(S03Na)2  -|-  «Aq,  forms  silvery  plates,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  giving  a  fluorescent  solution.  Barium  anthracene-disulphonate, 
CuH8(S03)2Ba  +  4H20,  pi'ecipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  sodium 
salt  on  adding  barium  chloride,  forms  white  pearly  plates,  becoming 
yellow  on  drying  at  170°.  Lead  anthracene-disuljjhonate^  CuH8(S03)3Pb, 
is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  when  once  separated 
out,  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  water.  Anthracene-disulphonic 
acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  lead 
salt  in  solution.  On  evaporating,  or  adding  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  separates  in  crystalline  microscopic  needles. 

Bioxy anthracene,  CuH8(OH)2. — The  sodium  salt  is  fused  with  five 
to  six  times  its  weight  of  potash,  until  hydrochloric  acid  causes  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate  in  a  dissolved  sample :  it  is  best  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  cold  alcohol  and  adding  water,  when  it  gradually 
crystallises  in  needles.  Its  dilute  solutions  show  a  very  strong  blue 
fluorescence.  Its  solution  in  alkalis  is  yellow,  and  acids  precipitate 
yellowish- white  flocks.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  reddish 
tint,  turning  green  on  warming.  It  decomposes  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture without  fusing  or  subliming,  and  is  attacked  by  chromic  or  nitric 
acids,  but  no  phthalic  acid  seems  to  be  formed.     This  fact  points  to 

the   constitutional    formula    C6H3(OH)/   |     ^C6E[3(OH)    for   dioxy- 

anthracene,  and  therefore  the  relation  it  bears  to  Zincke's  monohy- 
droxylated  compounds  is  intelligible,  and  is  similar  to  that  subsisting 
between  monoxyanthraquinone  and  anthraflavic  acid. 

Dihenzoyl-dioxyanthracene,  CuH8(OC7H50)2. — Prepared  by  boiling 
dioxy anthracene  with  benzoic  chloride,  and  recrystallising  from  glacial 
acetic  acid.     Beautiful  bright  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  about  263"). 

Diacetyl-dioxyanthracene,  CuH8(OC2H30)n,  obtained  by  boiling  di- 
oxyanthracene  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  with  ascend- 
ing condenser,  forms  beautiful  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  196 — 198"). 

Diacetyl-dioxy anthrarufin,  CuH602(OC2H30)2.  —  Beautiful  needles 
(m.  p.  244°)  resembling  those  of  anthraquinone  from  the  glacial  acetic 
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acid  solution.  Obtained  by  boiling  a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of 
diacetyl-dioxjantliracene  with  chromic  acid,  CuH,s(OC2H30)2  +  03  = 
Ha)  -|-  CuH60>(OCoH30)2.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid 
carmine-red  colour,  and  the  solution  shows  a  well-defined  absorption 
spectrum  identical  with  that  of  anthrarufin.  Boiling  alkaline  solu- 
tions remove  the  acetyl  groups,  whilst  a  dioxyanthraquinone  dissolves 
"with  a  yellow  colour. 

Anthrarufin,  Ci4Hb02(OH)2. — Precipitated  from  the  last-named  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  in  yellow  flocks.  Soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  with  splendid  carmine  tint  (m.  p.  280°).  It  is  iden- 
tical with  the  anthrarufin  of  Schunck  and  Romer,  obtained  as  a  con- 
densation product  of  oxybenzoic  acid.  The  three  isomerides  of 
anthrarufin  obtained  by  Schunck  and  Romer  are  the  only  ones 
theoretically  possible  from  oxybenzoic  acid,  and  have  the  formulae  : — 

OH  OH 

OH  /^\— CO— .^\  OH  .•/\— CO— /\,  ^— CO  — r^\ 

IJ_CO-N  OH  U-^°-\/  \/-"°-U 

OH 

These  correspond  to  the  following  three  dioxyanthracenes,  of  which 
one  belongs  to  these  dioxyanthracenes : — 


OH 


Oxy anthrarufin,  CuHgOs. — Identical  with  the  oxidation  product  which 
Schunck  and  Romer  obtained  by  fusing  anthrarufin  with  potash. 
It  dyes  beautifully,  like  alizarin.  Sublimes  in  red  needles.  It  is  the 
sixth  isomeride  now  known  of  purpurin.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  oxychi'ysazin  (anthrarufin  and  chrysazin  are  also  very  similar); 
but  it  tinges  sulphuric  acid  violet,  whilst  the  oxychrysazin  tint  is 
much  redder. 

Anthrarufin  obeys  the  general  rule,  that  oxyanthraquinones  with 
only  one  hydroxyl  in  each  benzene-nucleus  easily  take  up  an  oxygen- 
atom  on  fusion  with  potash,  whilst  those  with  several  hydroxyls 
in  one  of  the  benzene  nuclei  do  not  show  this  inclination,  and  require 
oxidising  agents  to  oxidise  them.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  bodies  the 
oxidising  partially  destroys  them,  and  partially  reduces  them  to  their 
leuco-dei'ivatives,  with  characteristic  colour  changes.  W.  S. 

Alizarin-blue.  By  C.  Geaebe  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1646 — 
lG4b). — Analyses  of  this  compound  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abs.)  led  to 
the  formula  Ci-HoNOi.  Reduction  with  zinc-dust  left  a  base  of  the 
formula  CnHuN.  On  heating  nitroalizarin  with  glycerin  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  not  only  reduced,  but  a  synthesis  of  alizarin-blue  is 
effected,  thus:  CuH,04(N02)  +  C3H«03  =  CnHsNO^  +  3H2O  +  20- 
It  is  the  nitro-group  which  gives  up  the  oxygen,  for  the  alizarin-blue 
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OH 
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1             1 
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unites  both  witli  bases  to  form  salts,  and  also  with,  acids.  Witb  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  it  forms  red  needles,  stable  only  in 
presence  of  excess  of  acid,  and  decomposed  by  water. 

Analysis  of  the  silver  salt,  which  is  a  blue  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  demonstrates  that  both  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  nitro-alizariu 
are  still  intact  in  the  "blue"  obtained. 

The  base,  obtained  by  reduction  with  zinc-dust,  crystallises  in  small 
plates,  which  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  sublimation.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  The  solutions  have 
an  extraordinary  blue  fluorescence.  Vapour-density  determinations 
by  V.  Meyer's  method,  using,  however,  amorphous  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  instead  of  the  latter  alone  (P2S5).  Mean  vapour  density 
found  =  8-19.  The  formula  Ci-HuN  requires  7-93.  The  salts  of  the 
base  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  their  solutions  possess  an 
intense  green  fluorescence,  especially  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution. 

The  liijdrocliloride,  CvHuN.HCl,  crystallises  from  water  in  small 
prisms,  and  may  be  precipitated  in  slender  needles  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base.  Slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  The 
hydrioclide,  CnHnN.HI,  like  the  hydrochloride,  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  The  sulphate,  CnHuN.HaSOi,  obtained  by  precipitation  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in  hot,  tolerably  in  cold  water, 
and  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Picrate,  d-HnN.CeHaCOH)  (NO.Jg.  By 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  base  and  picric  acid,  slender  needles 
of  this  salt  are  obtained,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Platinum  salt,  (Ci7HnN.HCl)2PtCl4.  Microscopic 
needles,  insoluble  in  water.  In  colour  of  fluorescence  the  new  base 
resembles  aci'idine  very  closely.  W.  S. 

Synthesis  of  Anthrarufin  and  Chrysazin  from  Anthracene. 

By  C.  LiEBERMANN  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Per.,  11,  1610— 1613).— Little 
is  known  of  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  anthracene,  except  that  two 
anthrols  were  obtained  by  Zincke,  by  fusion  of  two  isomeric  authra- 
cene-sulphonic  acids  with  potash. 

One  or  both  of  the  two  anthracene-disulphonic  acids  are  obtained 
according  to  the  temperature  and  proportions  of  anthi'acene  and  sul- 
phuric acid  employed.  They  can  be  separated  by  means  of  their  lead 
salts.  Both  sulphonic  acids  give  a  series  of  beautifully  crystallising 
salts.  By  fusing  the  acids  with  potash,  the  corresponding  dioxyanthra- 
cenes  are  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  anthrols,  the  author  states  that  the  body  proved 

by  himself  and  Topf  to  have  the  constitution,  C6H4<^p.p.-o-,  >C6H4, 

since  its  hydroxyl  group  is  not  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  of  the  anthra- 
cene, belongs  to  a  special  class  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  anthranols. 
To  this  class  also  belongs  the  body  which  Giesel  and  the  author  obtained 
by  reduction  of  quinizarin  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphoi'us,  viz.,  the 
hydro-anthracene-hydroquinone  hitherto  considered  as — 

C6H4<^QTT*>-C6H2(OH)2. 
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It  was  proved  that  the  compound  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
preceding  is  CuHhOs,  erythroxyanthraquinone,  and  accordingly 
the   hydroanthracenehydroquinone   has   not   the    constitution    above 

assigned  to  it,  biit  the  following,  CgHi^Qjj^Q-rjs^CeHaCOH),   as  only 

a  compound  of  this,  and  not  one  of  the  first  given  constitution,  can 
yield  mono-oxyanthraquinone  by  oxidation.  By  the  reduction  of 
quinizarin,  therefore,  both  the  ketone  oxygens  are  not  removed  as 
before  assumed,  but  only  one,  and  an  hydroxyl-oxygen  atom.  The 
properties  of  the  compound,  which  may  be  termed  uxi/hydroanthranol, 
agree  better  wdth  this  view  than  with  the  former  one,  and  readily  ex- 
plain how  in  the  eai-lier  described  derivatives,  one  hydroxyl  only  was 
replaced.  The  lead  salt  is  bibasic,  and  the  barium  salt,  (Ci4HH02)2Ba, 
which  has  also  been  analysed,  likewise  points  to  one  hydroxyl. 

It  appeared  to  be  of  great  importance  to  discover  a  general  method 
by  which  the  known  oxyauthracenes  might  be  converted  into  their 
corresponding  oxyanthraquinones,  which  would  afford  some  insight 
into  their  constitution  :  the  oxyauthracenes  themselves,  however,  from 
their  phenol  nature,  have  a  great  tendency  to  form  resinous  matters 
when  treated  with  oxidation  agents.  Their  acetyl-compounds,  on 
the  contrary,  when  oxidised  with  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  ot"  chromic 
acid,  readily  yield  acetylised  oxyanthraquinones.  In  this  way  one  of 
the  anthracene-disulphonic  acids  may  be  converted  into  the  dioxy- 
anthraquiuone  recently  named  anthrarufin  by  Schunck  and  Romer, 
and  obtained  by  them  from  oxybenzoic  acid  as  a  condensation  pro- 
duct. The  other  anthracene-disulphonic  acid,  by  a  parallel  series  of 
reactions,  yields  another  dioxyanthraquinone,  viz.,  chrysazin,  already 
obtained  by  the  author  and  Giesel  from  chrysamminic  acid. 

Only  about  yV^h  of  the  anthracene  employed  is  converted  into  the 
sulphonic  acid  yielding  chrysazin ;  about  :^th  to  ^rd  into  that  yield- 
ing anthrarufin.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  to  what  oxyanthra- 
quinones the  sulphonic  acids  remaining  in  the  mother  liquors  belong, 
With  reference  to  the  sulphonic  acid  whose  oxidation  product  was 
stated  to  be  converted  by  lusion  with  potash  into  alizarin  by  Caro, 
Graebe,  and  the  author,  the  latter  now  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
then  they  had  in  their  hands  anthracene-monosulphonic  acids,  passing 
over  first  into  anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acids,  and  then  into 
alizarin  on  fusing  with  potash. 

W.  S. 


Wax  of  Ficus  Gummiflua.  By  F.  Kessel  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  2112—2115. — This  wax,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  Java  for  illuminating  purposes,  is  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour,  which  it  loses  on  treatment  with  boiling  water,  becoming 
almost  white.  It  then  consists  of  two  bodies  which  are  separated  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  difference  of  their  solubility  in  ether.  The 
more  difficultly  soluble  constitutes  about  .^jjth.  of  the  crude  material, 
melts  at  G2°,  and  has  the  empirical  formula,  C27H56O.  It  reacts  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  to  form  a  chloride  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  water,  and  with  acetic  chloride  to  form  a  crystalline  acetate  (m.  p. 
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57°).  It  contains  therefore  an  OH  group,  and  is  probably  an  isomeride 
of  ceryl  alcohol. 

The  more  easily  soluble,  on  the  other  hand,  melts  at  73°,  and  has 
the  composition  CisHsnO.  It  reacts  with  phosphorus  chloride  and  acetic 
chloride.  The  purified  wax  yields  on  dry  distillation  a  crystalline 
body,  which  separates  from  its  solution  in  petroleum  in  pearly  scales ; 
it  melts  at  62°  and  boils  at  345 — 354-°  ;  its  composition  is  represented 
by  the  empirical  formula,  CeHioO.  It  yields  a  crystalline  acetate 
(m.  p.  57°).  C.  F.  C. 

Investigation  of  Balsamum  Antarthriticum  Indicum.    By  B. 

HiESCH  (Arch.  Pliarm.  [3],  13,433 — 447). — The  crude  balsam  appears 
as  an  opaque  brownish  liquid,  saturated  with  small  drops  of  water ; 
it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'OIO  and  an  unpleasant  rancid  taste.  When  heated, 
the  balsam  becomes  clear,  owing  to  the  loss  of  water,  which  amounts 
to  5"75  per  cent.,  and  the  sp.  gr.  then  rises  to  1'016;  heating  causes 
also  the  formation  of  an  unpleasant  odour ;  at  a  strong  heat,  vapours 
are  given  off,  but  acrolein  cannot  be  detected,  so  that  glycerin  would 
seem  to  be  absent.  The  ash  of  the  balsam  contains  iron.  The  balsam 
heated  by  itself  does  not  ignite,  but  will  burn  from  a  wick.  On 
shaking  it  with  water,  valeric  acid  is  dissolved,  leaving  behind  a  mass 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  portion  is  capable  of  saponification, 
another  portion  consisting  of  oil  of  resin,  an  oil  indifferent  to  alkalis. 
Basic  substances  such  as  ammonia  and  lead  oxide,  combine  readily 
with  the  balsam.  If  the  balsam  be  extracted  with  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  0"892,  a  portion  only  is  soluble,  and  this  with  hydrochloric  acid 
forms  a  yellow  oily  substance,  which  solidifies  to  a  plastic  yellow  mass 
soluble  in  ether.  On  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  reactions  of 
gurjun  balsam,  it  is  found  that  the  two  are  not  identical. 

E.  W.  P. 

On  Picoline  and  its  Derivatives.  By  W.  Ramsay  {Phil. 
Mag.,  October,  1876;  October,  1877,  and  July,  1878).— I.  Bases  of 
the  series,  CnH2n_5N,  have  been  obtained  by  the  following  methods : — 

(1.)  From  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  of  bones  (dippel-, 
or  boDC-oil),  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

(2.)  From  coal  tar. 

(3.)  From  the  cinchona  alkaloids  by  distillation  with  potash  or 
soda. 

(4.)  Pyridine  was  obtained  by  Perkin  by  reducing  azodinaphthyl- 
diamine  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

(5.)  From  amyl  nitrate  by  dehydration  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
(Chapman  and  Smith). 

(6.)  Picoline  was  discovered  by  Glaus  among  the  decomposition- 
products  of  acrolein-ammonia  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation. 

(7.)  Collidine  was  prepared  by  Bayer  by  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess, viz.,  by  distillation  of  aldehyde-ammonia. 

(8.)  Bayer  also  obtained  picoline  by  heating  tribromallyl  with 
alcoholic  ammonia. 

(y.)  Huber  oxidised  nicotine,  and  distilled  the  resulting  acid  with 
lime  ;  the  distillate  consisted  of  pyridine. 

(10.)  Dewar  suggested  that   pyridine  might  be   produced  by  the 
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mutual  action  of  acetylene  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Tlie  process  was 
realised  by  the  author.  On  passing  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  through  a  red  hot  tube,  the  reaction  took  place  thus  : 

2C2H,  +  HCN  =  C5H5N. 

(11.)  The  author,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James  Dobbie,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  acid  produced  by  oxidising  bases  of  cinchona-bark 
with  potassium  permanganate  yields  pyridine  when  distilled  alone  or 
with  lime. 

II.  Salts  of  picoline,  C^-,^. 

Hydrochloride. — White  deliquescent  salt,  best  obtained  pure  by  dis- 
tillation.    Melting  point  160°. 

Hydrohromide. — Like  the  former,  melts  at  187°. 

The  hydriodide  decomposes  when  heated. 

Derivatives  of  these  Salts. — (a.)  The  hydrochloride  absorbs  chlorine 
when  exposed  to  that  gas,  but  evolves  it  on  exposure  to  air.  (6.)  The 
hydrobromide  unites  with  bromine  at  190",  forming  golden-yellow  scales 
of  the  formula  C6H7N.Br2.2HBr.  This  body  evolves  bromine  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  (c.)  The  hyd/riodide, 
when  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  red- 
dish-brown needles,  having  the  formula  C6H7N.I0.2HI.  This  body  is 
decomposed  by  water  and  melts  at  79'^.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  not  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Methochloride. — A  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  needles,  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver  chloride  on  the 
methiodide.  Its  platinum  derivative,  (C6H7N.CH3Cl)2PtCU,  crystal- 
lises in  small  cubes. 

Methiodide,  CeHzN.CHgl. — Prepared  by  direct  combination  of 
methyl  iodide  with  picoline.  A  slightly  deliquescent  salt,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  long  white  needles,  melting  at  226'5 — 227°.  This 
substance  unites  with  iodine,  forming  the  compound  C6H7N.I2.CH3I ; 
bluish-black  feathery  plates,  melting  at  129^^.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  not  in  carbon  bisulphide  or  in  water. 

Metho)iitrate,  C6H7N.CH3NO3.  —  Obtained  from  the  methiodide 
with  silver  nitrate.  Transparent  prisms,  easily  obtained  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  methydroxide,  prepared  by  adding  silver  oxide  to  the  meth- 
iodide, decomposes  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaving  a  red  residue 
with  a  putrid  smell. 

Ethylene  bromide,  (C6H7N)oC2H4Br2. — Small  prisms,  melting  at  276". 
The  chloride  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles. 

The  compounds  of  picoline  with  allyl-chloride,  iodide,  &c.,  are  all 
syrups,  except  the  platinochloride,  (C6H7N.C3H5Cl).PtCl4. 

Acetochloride. — A  very  deliquescent  brownish  crystalline  body,  of 
the  formula  C6H7N.C2H3OCI. 

The  benzochloride  has  similar  properties. 

Platimcyauide,  2C6H7N.Pt(CN)22HCN.4H20. — Large  yellow  rhom- 
boidal  crystals. 

Tartrate  (C6H7N)2.CiH606. — White  needles,  smelling  faintly  of 
picoline. 

The  citrate  is  a  syrup ;  the  ])hosi)}Late  is  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
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rapidly  absorbs  water ;  tlie  chlorate  forms  thin  diamond-sbaped 
crystals.  Picoline  does  not  combine  with  acetic,  formic,  or  chromic 
acids. 

III.  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Picoline. — When  small  quantities  of  pico- 
line are  thrown  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  a  yellow  oil  is  produced, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloride.  On  addition  of  water 
the  latter  dissolves,  while  the  former  is  converted  into  a  white  powder. 
From  numerous  analyses  it  was  found  to  contain — 

C,  25-81  p.  c. ;  H,  2-91  p.  c. ;  N",  6-66  p.  c. ;  CI,  49-17  p.  c, 

and  the  oxygen,  by  difference,  amounts  to  16-48  p.c.  The  formula 
which  most  closely  represents  these  numbers  is  CeHvNOgCU.  This 
powder  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  it  the 
smell  and  taste  of  a  hypochlorite ;  it  also  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  decomposes  when  heated.  With  bromine,  an 
analogous  product  is  formed,  together  with  hydrobromide,  the  dibro- 
mide  of  the  hydrobromide,  and  picoline  dibromide,  CeHvN.Bro,  crystal- 
lising from  chloroform  in  small  interlaced  needles.  A  similar  com- 
pound of  the  formula  C6H7N.C1I  was  obtained  by  adding  iodine 
monochloride  to  a  mixture  of  picoline  and  chloroform.  It  crystallises 
in  long  yellow  needles. 

IV.  I)ec.ompositio7i  Products  of  Picoline  Platinochloride. — By  heating 
the  platinochloride  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  170°  for  some  days, 
two  compounds  are  produced,  which  can  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  degrees  of  solubility.  They  are 
formed  by  the  following  reactions  : — 

(CeH^N.HCO^PtCU  =  CeH^N.PtCU  +  HCl  +  CeHvN.HCl; 

(aH,N.HCl)2PtC]4  =  (C6H,N)2PtCl4  +  2HC1. 

The  compound  (C7H7N)2PtCl4,  is  a  bright  yellow  powder,  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  compound,  CeHvN.PtCUj  is  an  insoluble 
dirty  yellowish-green  body.  Neither  of  these  substances  evolves  pico- 
line when  boiled  with  caustic  alkalis. 

V.  Pipyridine,  Isodipyridine,  and  Dipicoline. — Bases  of  the  pyridine 
series  are  polymerised  when  left  in  contact  with  metallic  sodium. 
The  first  of  these,  dipyriditie,  CmHioNa,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Anderson ;  he  had  determined  its  vapour-density,  the  necessary  tem- 
perature being  obtained  with  a  lead-bath  ;  as  the  molecular  weight  of 
these  compounds  is  only  to  be  found  by  their  specific  gravity  as  gases, 
the  author  repeated  this  determination  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
recommended  by  Victor  Mayer,  and  found  it  to  have  the  vapour- 
density  76-63.  Theory  requires  79,  provided  it  has  the  formula 
CioHioN'2. 

Isodipyridine. — A  liquid  boiling  at  145 — 155°  in  a  vacuum,  and  at 
295 — 303°  in  air,  was  fractionated  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  crys- 
talline dipyridine.  It  has  also  the  formula  C10H10N2.  Its  vapour- 
density  at  444°  was  found  equal  to  (1)  81-55  ;  (2)  82-80,  instead  of 
79°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-08.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  and  does  not  solidify  in  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  even  on  addition  of  crystals  of  dipyridine. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.     Its  hydrochloride  forms  hard  white  crystals ;  and 
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its  platinochlortde  is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  The  compound 
with  methyl  iodide  is  a  brilliant  scarlet  powder,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  solution.  The  methyl- 
chloride  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  platinum 
chloride,  of  the  formula  C,„H,oNo.2CH,Cl.PtCl4. 

Dipicoline,  CnHuN.. — A  heavy  oil,  with  a  peculiar  basic  smell,  pre- 
pared by  treating  picoline  with  sodium.  It  boils  at  310 — 320°.  It  was 
separated  by  fractionation  in  a  vacuum,  when  it  boils  at  165 — 175°. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  easily  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1"12.  It  is  slightly  volatile  with  water-vapour. 
Its  vapour-density  was  found  to  be  97"99.  Theory  for  C12H14N0,  93. 
Its  salts  have  little  tendency  to  crystallise,  but  its  platinic  chloride, 
C12H14N2.2HCl.PtCb,  is  a  yellow  cry.stalline  powder. 

The  methiodide,  C12H14N2.2CH3I,  is  a  bright  yellow  powder,  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a 
colourless  .solution.  The  methochloride  is  a  white  crystalline  salt.  The 
tnethylplatiiiochloride,  C12H14N0.2CH3CI.PTCI4,  is  deposited  fi'om  water  in 
yellow  crystals.  Iodine  combines  with  the  methiodide  forming  brown 
scales  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  of  the  formula, 

C12H14rs2.2CH3I.l6. 

On  treatment  with  bromine-water,  dipicoline  gives  a  bulky  bufE- 
coloured  precipitate  of  the  formula  Ci2Hi3BrN.2HBr. 

On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  dipicoline  yields  a 
mixture  of  acids,  which  when  heated  evolve  the  .smell  of  the  poly- 
merised bases.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  a  polymeride  of  dicarbo- 
pyridenic  acid  is  produced. 

VI.  Oxidation  of  Picoline  and  Lutidinc. — It  was  discovered  by 
Dewar  that  picoline,  when  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate, 
yields  an  acid  of  the  formula  C7H5NO4,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
dicarho'pyridenic  acid.  The  author  investigated  this  acid  and  its  salts  ; 
and  having  oxidised  lutidine  by  a  similar  process,  obtained  at  least 
other  two  acids,  isomeric  with  Dewar's  acid.  He  therefore  names  the 
acid  obtained  from  picoline  cc-dicarhopyridenic  acid,  and  prefixes  the 
letters  8  and  7  to  two  of  those  produced  by  oxidising  lutidine. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  these  acids  is  as  follows : — 25 
grams  of  the  base  are  boiled  in  a  tinned  iron  vessel  connected  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  with  250  grams  of  potassium  permanganate,  and 
4  litres  of  water.  When  the  permanganate  has  lost  its  colour,  the 
liquid  is  distilled,  to  recover  unoxidised  base,  and  the  distillate  is  used 
instead  of  water  in  the  next  preparation.  The  potassium  salts  are 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol  in  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  same  alcohol  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  fraction- 
ally precipitated  with  lead  nitrate.  The  lead  salt  was  then  decom- 
posed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  lead  sulphide  removed  by  fil- 
tration, and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  The  a-acid,  obtained  in  this  way  from 
picoline  separated  first  in  long  hair-like  needles ;  on  recrystallisation 
from  hot  water,  it  deposited  in  plates  resembling  crystals  of  naphtha- 
lene, and  those,  on  standing  in  their   mother-liquor  for  some   time, 
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changed  to  sliorfc  thick  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no  smell. 
It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  also  dissolves  in 
ether. 

On  oxidation  Intidine  gave  the  a-acid  and  also  other  two  acids, 
■which  were  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation,  one,  sparingly 
soluble,  separating  out  fi'om  its  aqueous  solution  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  named  S-dicarbopyridenic  acid  ;  and  the  other,  a  more  soluble 
acid  remaining  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  /S-acid  distinguished  as 
7-dicarbopyridenic  acid.  Besides  these  acids,  a  very  bitter  acid  sub- 
stance remained  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  7-acid,  which  has  not 
improbably  the  same  formula. 

Under  the  microscope  the  (3-acid  presents  the  appearance  of  trun- 
cated octahedrons,  grouped  in  masses.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  water,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether.  It  decomposes  at 
244 — 245^,  evolving  the  odour  of  pyridine.  Its  vapour- density  taken 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur  was  found  equal  to  29"22 ;  that 
of  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  decomposition  as  indicated  by  the 
equation,  CsHaNCCOOH),  =  C5H5N  +  200^  is  27-8. 

<^/-I)tcarhopy7-idenic  acid  crystallises  in  tufts  of  spear-like  crystals, 
springing  from  a  common  nucleus.  It  has  a  satin-like  lustre.  Its 
solubility  in  water  of  18°  is  1"158  gram  in  100  grams  of  water;  it  is 
easilv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  vapour-density  of  its  decom- 
position-products was  found  to  equal  28 "4.  It  therefore  seems  to 
decorupose  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  isomeride. 

These  characteristics  (see  p.  267)  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
three  acids  are  not  identical,  but  isomeric.  They  possess  in  common 
the  property  of  evolving  pyridine  when  heated,  and  of  giving  a  dark 
red  coloration  with  ferrous  sulphate.  If  it  be  granted  that  pyridine 
has  the  "  ring-form  " — 

N 

HC^   \CH 

I  II 

HC  (\  yCH 

CH 

it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  isomeric  acids  (six  in  all)  are  theoreti- 
cally possible. 

General  Conclusions. — 1.  Bases  of  the  series  C„Ho„_5!N'  are  tertiary 
bases;  they  are  not  attacked  by  nitrous  acid;  nor  do  they  unite  with 
more  than  one  molecule  of  a  halogen  compound  of  an  alcohol  radicle. 

2.  They  are  unsaturated  compounds,  but  have  no  great  tendency  to 
form  addition-compounds.  The  addition-compounds  are  divisible 
into  three  classes  : — (a)  compounds  in  which  the  base  combines 
directly  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt;  (i)  compounds  in  which  the  base 
unites  with  two  atoms  of  a  halogen,  e.g.,  picoline  chloriodide, 
CsHvN.ClI ;  and  (c)  those  in  which  a  salt  combines  with  two  atoms  of 
a  halogen,  in  the  pyridine  series,  as,  for  example,  the  diiodide  of 
picoline  methyl-iodide,  CeH-N.CHgl.Ij,  and  with  six  atoms  of  a  halo- 
gen, as  in  the  case  of  a  hexiodide  of  dipicoline  methiodide — 

C.,H„N.(CH3l).Ie. 

3.  Like  the  paraffins,  they  are  not  attacked  by  acid  oxidising  agents 
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Comparative  Tables  of  the  PropeHies  of  the  three  Bicarhopyridenic  Acids 

and  their  Salts. 


Crystalline  Forms. 


Granular  Microscopic 
Octahedra. 


Spear-shaped  Crystals. 


(1.)  Hair-like  needles. 
(2.)  Plates    resembling    naph- 
thalene. 
(3.)  Short  prisms. 
Solubility. 

Moderately  soluble  in  water. 
More  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Easily  soluble  in  ether. 

Decomposing  point,  237'5^. 

Salts. 

Ammonium  Salt. — Small  solu- 
ble plates. 

Calcium,  Salt. — Contains  no 
■water.  Sjiaringly  soluble. 
Small  needles. 

Barium  Salts. — Xeutral  salt. 
Contains  H^O,  and  resembles 
the  calcium  salt. 

Acid     Salt. — Very     sparingly 
soluble. 

JPota.9si>im  Salts.  —  Neutral 
salt.  Very  soluble.  Con- 
tains l^Hob. 

Acid  Salt. — Grlobular  masses, 
consisting  of  tufts  of  needles, 
radiating  from  a  common 
centre. 

Ziead  Salt. — Short  prisms. 
Sparingly  soluble. 

Copper  Sails. —  (1.)  Light  blue 
needles.  (2.)  Dark  blue 
prisms. 

Silver  Salts. —  (1.)  Neutral 
Salt : — Bulky,  white,  inso- 
luble, gelatinous  precipitate. 
(2.)  Acid  Salt.— Ditto. 

With  Ferric  Chloride. — No 
change  of  colour ;  a  preci- 
pitate, even  after  addition 
of  ammonia. 

Copper  Sulphate. — No  precipi- 
tate. 

Methyl  Ether. — Thick  isolated 
crystals. 

Chloride. — Crystalline  mass. 
Melting  point,  HOS— 61°. 
BoiUng  point,  281°. 


Slightly       soluble        in 

water.     More    soluble 

in  alcohol.     Sparingly 

soluble  in  ether. 

244—245° 


Moderately  soluble 

needles. 

Contains  2H;0.  Micro- 
scopic needles.  Spar- 
ingly soluble. 

Sparingly  soluble. 


Soluble. 


White  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 
Light  blue  precipitate. 


Very    sparingly    soluble 
crystalline  precipitate. 


White  flocculent  preci- 
pitate, turning  like 
ferric  hydrate  on  ad- 
dition of  ammonia. 

Whitish-blue  precipitate. 

Deliquescent  needles. 

Crystalline  mass. 
Melting  point,  49°. 
Boiling  point,     269 — 
270°. 


Moderately  soluble  in 
water.  Easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

241—245°. 


Soluble  needles. 

Contains  2H2O.  Small 
]ilates.  SiDaringly  solu- 
ble. 

Soluble. 


Soluble. 


White  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 
Whitish-blue  precipitate. 


Very    sparingly    soluble 
crystalline  preciiiitate. 


White  flocculent  precipi- 
tate, changed  to  ferric 
hydrate  by  ammonia. 

Whitish-blue  jirccipitate. 


Crystalline  mass. 
Melting  point,  88—89°. 
Boiling  point,  265°. 
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in  the  cold.  They  differ  from  paraffins  by  withstanding  such  action 
even  at  a  hiijh  temperature  ;  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
creased stability  given  to  the  molecule  by  nitrogen,  which  renders 
them  basic,  and  imparts  to  them  the  property  of  forming  salts.  The 
heat  of  formation  of  these  bases  is  doubtless  very  high ;  and  when  a 
still  o-reater  amount  of  heat  is  evolved  by  their  combination  with  acids, 
the  sum  of  heat-nnits  evolved  by  the  union  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  plus  that  evolved  by  the  formation  of  their  salts,  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  that  evolved  by  their  oxidation. 

4.  It  is  consequently  only  in  alkaline  solution  that  they  can  be 
oxidised.  In  this  case,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  acid  formed 
by  oxidation  uniting  with  the  alkali  increases  the  sum  of  thermal 
units  evolved  by  their  oxidation  to  a  number  larger  than  that  evolved 
during  the  formation  of  the  base.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved,  more- 
over, is  not  increased  by  that  arising  from  a  union  of  the  base  with  an 

acid. 

5.  At  least  three  isomerides  are  formed  by  replacement  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  pyridine  by  carboxyl,  COOH.  From  analogy  with 
benzene,  and  consideration  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the  molecule 
of  pyridine,  it  is  highly  probable  that  more  than  thi-ee  exist.  These 
acids  are  produced  by  oxidising  picoline  and  its  higher  homologues, 
and  probably  also  by  oxidising  pyridine.  This  behaviour  is  analogous 
to  that  of  benzene  :  for  benzene  when  oxidised  yields  acids  containing 
more  than  six  atoms  of  carbon.  From  picoline,  CfiHvN,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  monocarbopyridenic  acid,  CaHiN.COOH,  should  be  pro- 
duced ;  this  acid  has  been  obtained  only  by  the  oxidation  of  nico- 
tine ;  a-dicarbopyridenic  acid  is  the  only  one  produced  in  large  quantity 
by  the  oxidation  of  picoline.  When  lutidine,  C7H9N",  is  oxidised,  a 
mixture  of  at  least  three  isomeric  acids  of  the  formula  C5H3]Sr(COOH)3 
is  formed.  This  would  imply  the  existence  of  as  many  different 
isomeric  lutidines  :  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  such  iso- 
merides exist ;  for  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  separating  isomeric 
liquids,  especially  (as  in  this  case)  when  the  presumption  is  that  their 
boiling  points  are  almost  identical. 

6.  These  isomerides  may  be  represented  in  graphic  formulas.  A 
closed  chain  appears  best  suited  to  express  the  behaviour  of  the  bases 
and  the  isomeric  compounds  derived  from  them.  The  author  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  convert  the  dicai'bopyridenic  acid  into  its  alcohol 
(from  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  base),  owing  to  the  instability 
of  the  acid  at  a  high  temperature  and  the  small  yield  of  aldehyde 
when  the  acid  was  distilled  with  calcium  formate.  It  was  hoped  to 
achieve  the  formation  of  the  base  by  the  following  stages  : — 

C5H3N(COOH)  ;  C5H3N(CnO)2;  aH3N-(CH2.0H)2;  C5H3K(CH2C1)2; 
and  C5H3N(CH3)o. 

From  similar  reasons,  an  attempt  to  prepare  lutidine,  CtHsI^,  by 
distilling  the  methyl-ether  of  the  a-acid  proved  abortive ;  in  every  case, 
pyridine  was  formed.  In  spite  of  these  failures,  it  appears  probable 
that  picoline  is  metlujl-pyridine,  lutidine  dimethyl -j^i/ricline,  &c.,  the 
presence  of  nitrogen,  as  conjectured  in  (3),  giving  stability  to  the 
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molecule,  and  preventing  the  oxidation  of  the  methyl-groups  to  eai'- 
boxjl. 

7.  On  treatment  with  sodium,  these  bases  are  polymerised,  no 
hydrogen  being  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  on  the  base.  An 
addition-product  is  consequently  formed,  probably  by  two  atoms  of 
sodium  being  taken  up  by  each  molecule  of  base  ;  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  fresh  molecule  of  base,  the  sodium  leaves  the  first  mole- 
cule, which  has  thereby  its  affinities  left  free  for  union  with  another 
similarly  placed.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  compound  of  picoline  and 
sodium  is  formed.  Certainly  sodium  does  not  combine  with  dipico- 
line  :  for  that  base  can  be  freed  from  water  by  heating  it  to  a  high 
temperature  with  metallic  sodimn. 

8.  In  conclusion,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
the  furfural  and  pyridine  groups.  That  they  are  closely  related  ap- 
pears very  probable.  An  attempt  to  effect  the  conversion  of  furfural, 
C5H4O2,  into  pyridine  through  the  following  series  of  reactions,  failed 
owing  to  the  instability  of  furfuryl  chloride. 


CsH.O,. 

CaHeOo. 

C5H5OCI. 

C5H5O.NH,. 

C5H5N. 

Furfural. 

Furfuryl  alcohol. 

Furfurjl  chloride 
(unknown). 

Furfurvlamine 
(unknown) . 

Pyridine. 

The  furfural  group,  from  its  unstable  nature,  is  probably  analogous 
to  the  higher  homologues  of  acetylene,  and  is  best  represented  by  an. 
open  chain ;  whereas  the  pyridine  group,  from  its  stability,  and  from 
the  number  of  isomeric  derivatives  obtained  from  it,  is,  like  benzene, 
best  represented  by  a  closed  chain.  W.  R. 

Absorption-Spectra  of  Solutions  of  Brucine,  Morphine, 
Strychnine,  Veratrine,  and  Santonine  in  Concentrated  Acids. 
By  A.  Meyer  (Arch.  Phann.  [3],  13,  413 — 410). — This  paper  contains 
little  more  than  drawings  of  the  different  absorption-spectra  produced 
by  the  above  alkaloids  when  dissolved  in  different  proportions  in 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids.  E.   W.  P. 

Further  Remarks  on  Alstonia  Constricta.  By  O.  Hesse  (Deut. 
Clicin.  Ges.  Iter.,  11,  1753 — 1754). — In  a  former  communication  (ijcr., 
11,  lo4G)  the  author  doubted  the  presence  of  quinine  in  the  bark  of 
ahtunia;  this  is  corroborated  by  Baron  von  Miiller  in  Melbourne,  who 
distinctly  denies  the  presence  of  quinine  in  the  bark  of  this  plant. 

P.  P.  B. 

Contribution  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Ergot.  By 
T.  Blumberg  {Phann.  J.  Trans.  [3],  9,  23—25;  60—68  ;  147—148). 
The  author,  after  summarising  the  results  of  other  investigatoi-s, 
proceeds  to  describe  his  own  experiments  and  their  results.  The  so- 
lution in  which  ecboline  and  ergotine  are  said  to  exist  is  the  filtrate 
obtained  after  precipitation  of  sclerotic  acid.  This  filtrate,  having  first 
been  treated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  yielded  a  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride  ;  this 
precipitate  should,  according  to  Wenzell,  contain  ecboline,  and  the 
filtrate  ergotine. 

From  the  author's  experiments,  a  detailed  description  of  which  is 
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given,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  alkaloids  can  he  almost  completely 
precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  from  a  concentrated  extract  of  ergot, 
but  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  mineral  matter.  The  amount  of 
ash  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lactates,  when  the 
alkaloid  is  contaminated  with  lactic  acid  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
alkaloid  has  the  property  of  combining  with  inorganic  bases.  Finally, 
the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  ecboline  "  and  "  ergotine  " 
represent  one  and  the  same  alkaloid. 

Picrosderotine. — Sclererythriu,  prepared  by  Dragendorff's  method 
(ArcMv.  f.  experim.  Path,  und  Pharmacolog.)  is  contaminated  with 
picrosderotine  and  fuscosclei-otic  acid;  it  may  be  separated  from 
these  by  precipitation  from  its  alcoholic  solution  with  lime-water.  The 
fuscosclerotic  acid  and  picrosderotine  which  remain  in  solution  are 
then  separated  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  agitation  with 
the  fuscosclerotic  acid  being  dissolved  ;  any  picrosderotine  which 
may  be  taken  up  is  removed  by  converting  the  fuscosclerotic  acid  into 
the  ammonium  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  picro- 
sderotine dissolves  only  with  diflBculty.  Picrosderotine  is,  however, 
easily  dissolved  by  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  author  has 
prepared  a  quantity  of  picrosderotine  from  residues  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  sclererythriu,  and  has  observed  its  action  on  frogs,  on 
which  it  acts  as  a  poison.  To  extract  it  from  the  residues,  they  were 
moistened  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  kept  during 
24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  40° ;  they  were  then  exhausted  with 
85  per  cent,  alcohol  in  a  percollator,  and  after  distilling  off  the 
alcohol,  the  residue  was  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  allow  the  fusco- 
and  ery thro- sclerotic  acids  to  be  removed  by  filtration.  On  adding 
ammonia  to  the  filtrate  after  concentration,  a  precipitate  was  produced 
which  was  almost  completely  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  con- 
tained picrosderotine,  as  the  experiments  on  frogs  proved.  Attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  picrosderotine  which  should  be  wholly  soluble  in 
acetic  acid ;  but  these  failed,  as  after  each  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  an 
insoluble  residue  was  obtained  ;  this  appears .  to  be  due  to  decom- 
position of  the  alkaloid,  as  it  increases  if  the  latter  be  kept  for  some 
time.  Under  these  circumstances  also  it  appeal's  to  act  less  energeti- 
cally as  a  poison.  A  solution  of  picrosderotine  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  assumes  first  a  rose,  and  finally  a  violet  tint ;  with  con- 
centrated acid  it  becomes  violet-coloured  in  the  cold ;  with  Frohde's 
reagent  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  was  coloured  violet-blue  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  when  heated,  it  became  first  violet,  and  then 
green.  The  author  considers  that  the  insoluble  residue  which  was 
obtained  each  time  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  picrosderotine  was 
evaporated,  and  gave  a  brown  solution  with  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  agrees  in  all  its  properties  with  the  ergot  resin  examined  by 
Granser.  E.  W.  P. 

Cantharic  Acid  and  a  Hydrocarbon,  CgHi..  By  J.  Piccaed 
(Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Per.,  11,  2120— 2124).— This  is'  a  continuation  of 
the  author's  investigation  of  the  derivatives  of  cantharidin  (Per.  10, 
1504).  Cantharic  acid,  there  described  as  a  strong  monobasic  acid, 
having  the  same  empirical  composition  as   cantharidin,  C10H10O4,  is 
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deposited  in  large  prisms  (orthorliombic,  1*62  :  1  :  074)  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution. 

The  normal  copper  salt  of  this  acid,  Cu(CioHii04)2,  crystallises  in 
small  blue  needles,  which  are  difficulty  soluble  in  water.  The  normal 
potassium  salt  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  It  reacts  with  ethyl 
iodide  to  form  an  ethereal  salt,  which  boils  at  about  30('°.  Barium 
cantharate  yielded  on  dry  distillation  (400°)  a  hydrocarbon,  Ct,Hio, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  xylene,  with  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
anhydride.  The  residual  mass  was  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to 
carbonate,  the  barium  salts  of  two  volatile  acids,  apparently  butyric 
and  xj'lylic.  Cantharic  acid,  intimately  mixed  with  excess  of  quick- 
lime, and  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yielded  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  an  aromatic  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydrocarbon  CgHia. 
This  body,  purified  by  recti6cation,  boils  at  134 — 135°,  has  a  strong 
odour  of  turpentine,  and  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  was  found  to  be  3*68  (calc.  for  CsHia  =  3'73). 
The  author  regards  it  as  a  lower  honaologue  of  terpene,  and  proposes 
for  it  the  name  cantharene.  The  formation  of  this  body  from  can- 
tharic acid  takes  place  according  to  the  empirical  equation,  C10H10O4 
=  CHi,  +  2CO2. 

Cantharic  acid  being,  however,  monobasic,  the  elimination  of  2CO2 
from  its  molecule  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is,  like  terebic  acid, 
the  anhydride  of  the  unknown  (dicantharic)  acid, 

H4.C6H4(CH2.0H).CH(COOH)2, 

which  would  be  thus  decomposed — 

H4.C6H4(CH2.0H).CH(COOH)2  =  200.  +  H4.C6H4<  |      . 

CHa 

Assuming  further  that  cantharene  is  dimethylbenzene  dihydride,  we 
arrive  at  a  close  analogy  of  this  body  to  terpene.  The  formation  of 
other  ])roducts  is  referable  to  secondary  decompositions. 

C.  F.  C. 

Formulse  of  Rhamnetin  and  Xanthorhamnin.  By  C.  Lieber- 
MANN  and  C.  HoKMANN  (Leuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  11,  1618— 1622).— In 
their  work  with  rhamnodulcite  {Ber.,  11,  952),  the  authors  collected 
considerable  amounts  of  xanthorhamnin  and  rhamnetin,  and  have  now 
prepared  a  number  of  derivatives,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  detefmining 
the  formulae  of  these  bodies  more  positively.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
formula  CnHmO  given  by  Schutzenberger  is  the  correct  one,  and  that 
two  of  the  five  oxygen-atoms  belong  to  hydroxyl-groups. 

Hhamitetin,  C12H10O5. — Xanthorhamnin  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  when  rhamnetin 
soon  began  to  deposit  in  small  needles.  It  crystallises  from  phenol 
in  yellow  needles. 

Acetijl-rhamnetin,  Ci2H803(OC2H30).- — Rhamnetin  and  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate  were  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  with  ascending  con- 
denser, until  dilute  alkali  ceased  to  colour  a  portion  of  the  crystallised 
product.  The  body  crystallises  from  alcohol  to  which  one-tenth 
acetic  anhydride  has  been  added,  in  white  silky  needles  (m.  p.  183 — 
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185°).  This  method  of  acetylisiiig  is  much  preferred  to  the  one  with 
pure  acetic  anhydride,  and  proceeds  very  easily.  No  work  with  sealed 
tubes  is  needed  as  with  the  old  method.  The  sodium  acetate  added 
seems  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  substance, 
which  then  reacts  with  the  acetic  anhydride.  As  diacetylrhamnetin 
and  triacetylrhamnetin  give  calculated  numbers  very  near  together, 
the  propionyl  and  benzoyl-compounds  were  investigated  to  settle  the 
number  of  acid  radicles  entering  into  combination. 

Propionylrliamnetin,  CioH803(OC3H50)2. — Light  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  from  158 — 162°.  Prepared  like  the  acetyl-compound,  but 
using  sodium  propionate  and  propionic  anhydride. 

Benzoylrhamnetin,  Ci2H803(OC7H50)2.^ — Small  silky  needles,  almost 
colourless ;  easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  difficulty  in 
chloroform  and  alcohol  (m.  p.  210 — 212'').  Prepared  by  heating  one 
part  rhamnetin  with  four  of  benzoic  anhydride  at  150°. 

Dibromorhamnetin,  Gi2H2Br20. — Prepared  by  brominating  rhamnetin 
suspended  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Beautiful  yellow  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  also  in  benzene. 
Soluble  in  alkalis  with  yellow  colour.  It  dyes  like  rhamnetin,  only  a 
little  redder. 

Dihromacetylrhamnetin,  Ci2H7Bro(C2H30). — Prepared  from  dibrom- 
rhamnetin,  acetic  anhydride,  and  sodium  acetate,  as  above  men- 
tioned. White  shining  needles,  becoming  yellow  at  200°  (m.  p. 
211—212°). 

Xanthorhamnin,  C48H66O29  (?)■ — This  formula  agrees  better  with  the 
results  obtained  than  the  formula  C24H32O14  given  by  Schiitzenberger. 
The  efibrts  to  con6rm  the  formula  were  not  very  successful,  only  this 
much  is  certain,  that  xanthorhamnin  contains  for  1  mol.  rhamnetin 
2  mols.  of  isodulcite. 

Potassium -xanthorliaiinnin,  C48Hfi2K4029. — Prepared  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthorhamnin ;  is  a  yellow 
powder. 

Dimethylrhamnetiii,  CioH805(CH3)2. — Prepared  by  heating  the 
above  potassium  salt  with  excess  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  and 
some  absolute  methyl  alcohol  at  120 — 130°  for  10  hours.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefi^om  in  almost  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  156 — 167°).  Potassium-xanthorhamnin,  therefore,  by  this 
reaction  passes  over,  with  separation  of  isodulcite,  into  potassium- 
rharanetin,  which  then  becomes  methylated. 

Xanthorhamnin  is  also  similarly  converted  into  rhamnetin  by 
simply  heating  to  over  100°.  The  change  proceeds  slowly  at  130°, 
more  quickly  at  160".  W.   S. 

Albuminoids  of  Gourd  Seeds.  By  J.  Barbieei  (/.  PraU.  Ghem. 
[2],  18,  102 — 116). — Vegetable  vitellin  was  prepared  from  the  above 
seeds,  both  by  Weyl's  method  and  also  by  Ritthausen's  (see  Pfiuger's 
Archiv.,  Bd.,  12,  Zeitchr.  f.  Phys.  Chem.  Bd.  1,  72),  seeing  that  Weyl's 
method  differs  very  much  from  Ritthausen's,  and  that  the  former 
seems  to  take  exception  to  the  method  employed  by  the  latter.  A 
comparison  was  then  made  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  products 
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thus    obtained    by    the    two    methods.       The    comparative    results 
follow : — 

Vegetable  Casein  prepared  by  EiU7iaitse?i's  Method. 

C.  H.  N.  S.  O.  Ash. 

51-81  7-49  18-15  0-55  22-50  1-20 

Vegetable  vitellin,  by  WeyVs  Method. 

C.  H.  N.  S.  O.  Ash. 

(A.)  51-36         7-58         17-86         0-54        22-66  1-12 

(B.)  51-88         7-51         18-08        0-60         21-93  1-11 

The  preparation  B  was  obtained  from  another  kind  of  gourd.  The 
process  was  also  a  little  modified,  in  that  the  purification  was  some- 
what extended.  The  amount  of  myosin  present  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  vitellin.  It  is  seen  that,  in  spite  of  Weyl's 
criticism  of  Ritthausen's  method,  there  is  no  sensible  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  products. 

The  author's  analyses  of  the  vitellin  of  the  gourd  differ  very 
little  from  those  of  Weyl  on  the  vegetable  vitellin  in  para-nuts, 
viz. : — 

C.  H.  K  S.  O. 

Percent 52-43         7*12         IS'IO         055         21-80 

W    S. 
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Use  of  Phenol-phthalein  in  Titration.  By  H.  C.  Vielhaber 
{Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13, 410). — Phenolphthalein  is  useless  as  an  indicator 
of  neutrality  when  bicarbonates  are  present,  as  it  has  no  action  on  the 
bicarbonates ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
bicarbonates  during  neutralisation.  E,  W.  P. 

Analysis  of  Boiler  Feed-Waters.  By  W.  F.  K.  Stock  (Chem. 
Ni^irs,  39,  5 — 7). — Tlic  following  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
boiler  water.  (1.)  Freedom  from  any  very  appreciable  quantity  of  sus- 
pended mineral  matter.  (2.)  Absence  of  any  trace  of  mineral  acids  or 
of  acid  salts,  or  corrosive  salts  of  any  kind.  (3.)  Absence  of  oily  or 
fatty  substances.  (4.)  A  good  boiler  water  should  not  contain  more 
than  30  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  and  not  more  than  half  of  this  should 
precipitate  on  boiling  under  pressure.  The  following  method  has  been 
devised  by  the  author  as  furnishing  in  a  very  short  time  most  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  the  character  of  any  given  water  generally  : — 

1.  The  suspended  matter  is  determined  by  filtering  700  c.c.  of  the 
water  through  tared  papers,  washing  the  residue,  drying  at  llO"", 
weighing,  then  burning  and  weighing  again. 

2.  The  examination  for  free  mineral  acids  consists  in  testing  the 
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water  after  filtration  (if  necessary)  with  dilute  cochineal  tincture  and 
determining  the  acid  so  found  with  decinormal  soda.  If  corrosive 
salts  are  suspected,  they  are  best  arrived  at  by  evaporating  the  water 
and  trying  the  action  of  the  concentrated  liquid  on  a  weighed  strip  of 
pure  iron. 

3.  Oil  or  fat  is  determined  by  evaporating  350  c.c.  on  a  water-bath 
(with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  to 
about  70  c.c,  cooling,  agitating  with  ether,  decanting  the  ethei-eal 
portion  into  a  weighed  capsule,  evaporating  over  a  water-bath,  and 
weia'hing-. 

4.  The  proportions  of  solids  deposited  on  boiling  under  pressure,  and 
solids  retained  in  solution  on  boiling  under  pressure,  are  found  by 
taking  an  observation  of  the  total  solid  matter  the  water  contains  and 
boiling  700  c.c.  for  three  hours  in  a  flask,  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
stopper  with  an  inverted  Liebig's  condenser  well  fed  with  cold  water. 
After  cooling,  the  water  is  run  through  a  dry  filter,  and  70  c.c.  are 
evaporated  at  100°  as  before.  The  difference  between  the  weights  of  the 
two  residues  gives  the  solids  deposited  on  simply  boiling.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  calcium  sulphate  contained  in  the  boiled  and  filtered  water, 
since  it  is  practically  insoluble  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  of 
steam.  The  calcium  oxide  is  determined  in  350  c.c.  of  the  boiled  and 
filtered  water,  calculated  into  dry  sulphate,  and  added  on  to  solids  de- 
positing on  boiling.  The  difference  between  the  number  so  obtained  and 
the  total  solids,  gives  the  solids  remaining  dissolved  on  boiling  under 
pressure,  which  solids  are  of  account  only  in  as  far  as  they  augment 
the  boiling  point  of  the  residual  water.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  water 
contains  any  free  acids,  other  than  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  part  of 
the  process  may  be  omitted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that  the  boiling  of  water  in  a  thin  glass 
flask  forms  an  excellent  method  of  judging  of  its  scale-forming 
qualities,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  to  note  the  various  peculiarities  of 
deposits  so  obtained.  D.  B. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Well- Water.  By  J.  M.  Edee 
(Zeitsch:  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  434— 438).— Wagner's  method  of  esti- 
mating nitric  acid  by  heating  with  chromic  oxide  and  soda  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  determining  the  amount  of  chromic  acid 
formed,  becomes  inapplicable  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances. 
"Wagner  proposed  destroying  the  organic  bodies  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate before  applying  the  process.  A  litre  of  the  water  is  made 
alkaline  with  pure  soda,  boiled,  and  a  slight  excess  of  permanganate 
added.  It  is  then  evaporated  down  to  about  30  c.c,  with  addition  of 
permanganate  sufficient  to  maintain  a  reddish  tint.  After  cooling  it 
is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  added,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  pale  rose  tint  for  half  an  hour  :  slight  excess  of  barium 
hydrate  is  added,  and  then  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtrate, 
thus  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  and  barium,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  employed  for  the  estimation. 

The  author  tested  this  method  against  that  of  Tiemann  on  a  well-water 
which  contained  much  organic  matter.  The  average  result  yielded 
by  Tiemann's  process  was  0-192  gram  of  nitric  acid  per  litre,  whereas 
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TV^'agner's  process  yielded  only  0'1835.  This  loss  must  arise  either  from 
oxidation- products  or  from  incomplete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter. 
The  author  recommends  Wagner's  modified  process  for  well-waters, 
but  he  finds  tliat  it  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  vegetable  extracts, 
since  there  was  always  sufficient  organic  matter  uudestroyed  to  change 
some  potassium  chromate  into  chromic  oxide.  Tiemann's  process  is 
however  more  rapid  and  yields  more  accui'ate  results.  F.   C. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Ammonium  Phospho- 
Molybdate.  By  R.  Fixkener  {Beat.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  10,  ItJciS^ 
IGilj. — It  is  found  that  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  hinder  or  delay 
the  formation  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  that  molybdic  acid  solu- 
tion and  ammonium  salts  hasten  or  bring  about  its  formation.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  acts  in  the  solution  more  energetically  than  nitric  acid, 
and  ammonium  nitrate  than  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitate 
contains  phosphoric  acid  and  molybdic  acid  in  the  ratio,  IP2O5 :  2-irSLo03. 
In  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  free 
nitric  acid  must  always  be  greater  than  is  necessary,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  precipitate  arising  in  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  nitrate  can  be  dissolved  in  the 
solution  in  order  to  assist  the  separation  of  the  precipitate. 

A  mixture  is  recommended  of  37  c.c.  of  molybdic  acid  solution,  9  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I"4,  62  c.c.  of  water,  and  40  grams  of  ammonium 
nitrate.  This  remained  clear  for  24  hours.  In  such  a  mixture,  to 
which  O'Ol  gram  P2O5  was  added,  a  very  perceptible  precipitate  was 
formed,  after  24  hours.  Excejit  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  precipita- 
tion may  be  effected  within  12  hours,  by  (1)  adding  to  the  solution  so 
much  molybdic  acid  solution,  that  the  latter  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
volume  of  the  phosphoric  solution,  and  at  the  most  is  decomposed  by 
the  phosphoric  acid  up  to  two-thirds  of  its  quantity ;  and  (2)  by 
dissolving  in  the  solution  25  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate  for  every 
100  c.c.  of  the  mixed  solution.  A  20  per  cent,  ammonium  nitrate  solu- 
tion is  recommended  for  washing  the  precipitate,  and  in  the  first  wash- 
ings this  must  be  mixed  with  -g^oth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  which 
prevents  the  separation  of  a  difficultly  soluble  crystalline  compound. 
The  washing  is  complete  when  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  immediately 
coloured  by  potassium  ferrocyanide.  After  removing  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitrate  with  water,  the  precipitate  is  removed  from  the  filter  to 
a  weighed  crucible,  by  washing.  That  adhering  to  the  filter  is  dis- 
solved oft'  with  warm  ddute  ammonia,  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  .solution  quickly  poured  into 
the  crucible.  The  wliole  is  evaporated,  and  the  ammonium  nitrate 
driven  off  by  gently  heating  over  tlie  wire  gauze.  The  residue  is 
hygroscopic,  and  must  be  quickly  weighed  after  cooling  in  the  exsic- 
cator.    The  precipitate  contains  3"794  per  cent,  of  P-O5. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  present,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  pure  hydrogen  sulphide 
(obtained  from  sodium  sulphide),  and  warmed  after  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Precipitation  is  now  ettected 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  again  pre- 
cipitated with  molybdic  acid. 
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For  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  the  powdered  substance  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-4,  and  heated  to  complete  decom- 
position ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  faintly 
ignited  and  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtered  solution  is  determined  then  in  the  manner  above 
described.  By  following  Korschell's  prize  method  just  as  he  describes 
it,  it  is  possible  that  in  an  iron  containing  O'l  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
even  the  presence  of  the  latter  may  not  be  detected.  W.   S. 

Electroljrtic  Estimation  of  Cadmium,  By  E.  J.  Smith  {Dent. 
Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2048 — 49). — The  author  finds  that  cadmium  may 
be  accurately  estimated  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  acetate 
in  aqueous  solution  (J.  W.  Clarke,  Ber.,  11,  1409).  It  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  current  of  medium  strength,  e.g.,  two  ordinary  Bunsen's 
cells,  and  a  solution  of  concentration  about  1  :  50.  The  decomposi- 
tion is  complete  in  3 — 4  hours.  C.  F.  C. 

Separation  of  Zinc  from  Nickel.  By  F.  Beilstein  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1715 — 1718). — The  author  describes  a  method  for  separa- 
ting zinc  and  nickel,  which  consist  first  in  making  the  solution  of  the 
nitrates  or  sulphates  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  acidifying  with 
citric  acid.  The  zinc  is  removed  completely  from  this  solution  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide,  the 
nickel  may,  after  treating  with  ammonia,  be  determined  electrolytically. 
The  author  also  points  out  that  Brunner's  method  {Jahres.f.  Chemie., 
1858,  621)  fails  in  separating  a  small  quantity  of  nickel  from  a  large 
excess  of  zinc,  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  being  incomplete. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  makes  the  following  observations : — 1st. 
Caustic  soda  precipitates  nickel  completely  from  ammoniacal  solutions; 
if,  however,  zinc  be  present  the  latter  is  also  carried  down.  2nd. 
Nickel  and  zinc  may  be  completely  separated  by  means  of  caustic 
soda  and  bromine ;  the  first  precipitate  must,  however,  be  dissolved 
and  the  operation  repeated.  3rd.  These  two  metals  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated electrolytically,  as  the  nickel  always  contain  zinc.  Finally, 
nickel  may  be  completely  precipitated  electrolytically  from  a  weak  acid 
solution.  P.    P.   B. 

Further  Note  on  Weil's  Volumetric  Method  of  Estimating 
Copper.  By  P.  Weil  {Z^-.itsc.hr.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  438— 440).— If 
a  solution  which  contains  copper  is  mixed  with  two  and  a  half  times 
its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  it  shows  on  being  boiled  a  yellow- 
ish-green colour :  this  is  evident  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  too 
small  to  show  a  blue  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia.  The  colour  is  at 
once  destroyed  by  stannous  chloride,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
colour  in  the  boiling  liquid  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

The  stannous  chloride  solutionis  titrated  by  adding  it  to  a  standard 
copper  solution  ("1  gram  of  copper  in  10  c.c). 

The  solution  of  the  substance  containing  copper,  after  evaporation 
if  necessary  to  expel  nitric  acid,  is  diluted  to  a  known  volume  with, 
water,  a  quantity  taken  which  contains  from  "05   to  "1  gram,  mixed 
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•with  twice  its  volume  of  hvdrocliloric  acid  and  then  titrated.  Oxida- 
tion by  the  air  is  prevented  by  the  acid  vapours  evolved  by  boiling  in 
the  flask. 

If  antiraonic  acid  is  pre.sent,  it  is  reduced  with  the  copper,  but  on 
standing  in  a  shallow  dish  for  the  night,  the  copper  is  reoxidised 
whereas  the  antimonious  acid  is  not :  hence  the  copper  may  then  be 
titrated  alone,  and  the  antimony  obtained  by  difference. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  the  above  proportion,  ferric 
salts  can  also  be  estimated  directly  by  decolorisation  on  addition  of 
sufficient  stannous  chloride.  If  copper  and  iron  are  present  together, 
the  two  are  titrated;  the  copper  is  then  precipitated  by  zinc;  and  the 
iron  oxidised  by  permanganate  and  titrated  with  stannous  chloride,  after 
addition  of  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid :  copper  and 
iron  can  thus  be  determined  when  together.  This  process  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  estimation  of  copper,  iron,  and  antimony  in  fahl-ores, 
ar.senic  acid  not  interfering.  F.   C. 

Test  for  Arsenic.  By  0.  Johnson  {Chem.  News,  38,  301).— Place 
the  mixture  containing  arsenious  or  arsenic  compounds  in  a  Marsh 
apparatus  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  and  a  little 
aluminium  wire.  Upon  warming,  AsHa  will  be  evolved,  which  may  be 
subjected  to  the  usual  tests.  If,  however,  the  gas  blackens  silver 
nitrate,  the  proof  is  quite  conclusive,  since  antimony  by  this  process  is 
not  converted  into  SbH;).     The  equations  are  : — 

3H3ASO3  +  6A1  +  18KH0  =  BAsHa  +  3AL(0K)e  +     9HoO 
3H3ASO4  +  8A1  -r  2-iKHO  =  SAsHa  +  4A1,(0K)6  +  12H.,0. 

D.  B. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Manganese.  By  T.  Morawski  and 
J.  Stingl  (./.  jn:  Cheia.  [2],  18,  96— lUl).— In  the  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  18, 
90,  and  this  volume,  p.  206,  the  authors  show  that  manganous  chloride 
and  potassium  permanganate  react  so  as  to  give  the  insoluble  hydiated 
peroxide  Mn  HiO^.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  proportions  of  this  reaction 
volumetrically,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  set 
free  in  the  reaction  be  kept  so  dilute  that  it  cannot  react  on  the  pre- 
cipitated hydrate.  Into  a  measured  quantity  of  manganous  chloride 
solution,  permanganate  solution  is  dropped  until  at  the  edge  of  the 
solution  a  permanent  rose-colour  is  observed.  A  temperature  ap- 
proaching that  of  boiling  water  is  without  effect  upon  the  reaction.  On 
determining  volumetrically  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  hydiated  peroxide,  this  was  found  (as  it  should)  to  represent 
chlorine  close  ujJon  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  in  the  manganous  chloride. 
The  reaction-equation  (p.  206)  shows  that  1  mol.  potassium  per- 
manganate, KjMn40i6,  corresponds  to  6  atoms  of  manganese,  and  also 
to  2(J  atoms  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide.  Thus  the  permanganate  solution 
can  be  titrated  with  iron,  and  the  value  for  manganese  be  derived ;  10 
atoms  iron  correspond  with  o  atoms  manganese.  A  volumetric 
method  was  now  devised  for  determining  the  manganese  in  pig-iron, 
ferromanganese,  &c.  With  high  manganese  percentage  the  results 
were  usually  1  per  cent,  too  high,  but  with  20  per  cent,  ferroman- 
ganeses  good  results  were  obtained.     As  the  reaction  does  not  proceed 
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well  in  presence  of  iron  as  cliloricle,  this  was  removed  by  treatment 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  immediately  after  addition,  the  titration 
can  be  proceeded  with  without  waiting  for  filti^ation.  It  is,  however, 
better  to  filter,  as  then  the  end  reaction  can  be  observed  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  results  show  that,  especially  for  the  determination  of 
small  quantities  of  manganese,  the  method  furnishes  good  results ; 
with  larger  quantities  of  manganese  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  precipitate  renders  the  final  reaction  difficult  to  observe.      W.   S. 

Modification  of  Bunsen's  Method  of  Manganese  Determina- 
tion. By  T.  MoKAWSEi  and  J.  Stingl  {J.  pr.  Cheiu.  [2],  18,  101). — 
To  prevent  iodide  solution  being  sucked  back  after  the  evolution  of 
chlorine  has  ceased,  a  long  narrow  bent  tube  passes  up  the  evolution 
tube,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bend  downwards  into  the  bulb.  It 
curves  round  sharply  at  the  exit  of  the  evolution  tube,  and  runs  up  its 
outside  (parallel  to  its  other  limb  inside  the  tube),  and  finally  makes 
its  exit  at  the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  inverted  retort,  where  it  bends 
downwards  and  is  terminated  with  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  closed 
by  a  pinch-cock.  This  is  simply  opened  at  the  close  of  the  chlorine 
evolution,  whenever  the  symptons  of  receding  on  the  part  of  the  iodide 
solution  make  their  appeai-ance.  W.   S. 

Simultaneous  Determination  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Nitrogen  in  Elementary  Analysis.  By  W.  Hempel  (Zeits.f.  Anal. 
Chem.,  1878,  409 — 421). — The  author  bui-ns  the  organic  substance  in 
a  vacuum  in  a  tube  containing  copper  oxide  and  metallic  copper ;  the 
resulting  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  soda-lime,  and  the  water  by 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  weights  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  cal- 
culated from  the  increase  of  weight  undergone  by  the  absorption  tubes. 
The  nitrogen  is  collected  in  a  measuring  tube  and  its  weight  calculated 
from  its  measured  volume. 

The  air-pump  employed  for  removing  the  air  before  and  nitrogen 
after  the  combustion,  was  one  described  by  Topler  (Dingl.  polyt.  J., 
163,  426).  The  toricellian  vacuum  is  obtained  by  means  of  mercury. 
Full  details  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  pump  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  with  reference  to  accompanying  diagrams. 

The  combustion  tube  is  compactly  filled  in  front  with  5 — 8  cm.  of 
copper  powder ;  then  follow  10 — 40  cm.  of  granular  copper  oxide,  the 
mixture  of  substance  with  copper  oxide,  an  asbestos  plug  and  a  plati- 
num boat  containing  potassium  chlorate  :  the  end  is  drawn  out  as 
usual  into  a  narrow  oblique  tube.  No  passage  for  the  gases  is  made 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

The  copper  powder  is  prepared  by  heating  copper  oxide  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  purified  by  passing  through  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion :  a  litre  of  air  is  then  passed  through  the  glowing  copper,  the 
nitrogen  of  which  complete  removes  the  hydrogen  from  the  copper 
powder.  This  powder  yields  no  water  when  reoxidised,  and  completely 
decomposes  nitrogen  oxides  even  when  the  combustion  commences  in 
a  vacuum. 

When  a  liquid  is  to  be  burnt,  the  author  introduces  it  in  the  usual 
way  into   a   bulb  which  has  two  capillary  tubes,  one  of  these  tubes 
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having  been  first  closed  by  sucking  into  it  a  melted  alloy  of  cadmium, 
lead,  tin,  and  mercury  (2  :  1  :  4  :  2  or  3)  :  this  hardens  at  once 
without  bursting  the  tube  :  the  other  capillary  is  fused  in  the  usual 
way.  Since  the  above  alloy  fuses  at  50 — 60\  the  bulb,  whilst 
remaining  tightly  closed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  can  be  opened 
during  the  combustion  by  gently  heating  the  end  of  tlie  capillary. 

The  absorption  tubes  contain  little  wads  of  cotton  which  prevent  the 
gases  from  rusliing  too  rapidly  through  the  vacuous  space  at  first,  and 
thus  escaping  absorption.  The  calcium  chloride  tube  also  has  a  little 
bulb  apparatus  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  process  is  commenced  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  combus- 
tion and  absorption  tubes :  the  potassium  chlorate  is  then  heated,  and 
the  oxj-gen  which  is  evolved  largely  dilutes  any  traces  of  air  which 
remain,  and  removes  the  air  film  from  the  surface  of  the  copper 
powder.  The  whole  is  then  once  more  exhausted,  and  the  vacuum 
made  perfect  by  heating  the  copper  powder  and  thus  absorbing  the 
residue  of  oxygen.  The  combustion  is  then  carried  out  as  usual,  heat- 
ing only  to  dull  redness :  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  nitrogen  is  slowly 
drawn  over  into  the  measuring  tube,  giving  time  for  the  gas  to  find  its 
way  through  the  cotton  wads.  The  narrow  tube  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  is  afterwards  broken,  and  oxygen  drawn  through  to  burn 
away  any  residual  carbon,  until  the  copper  powder  begins  to  oxidise: 
the  gases  are  then  removed  into  the  absorption  tubes  by  drawing  in  a 
stream  of  air.  The  process  requires  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Dumas  ;  it  is  especially  suited  for  the  combustion  of  explosive  sub- 
stances which  burn  harmlessly  under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  author  gives  results  obtained  by  this  process  from  aniline,  picric 
acid,  and  nitroglycerin  :  the  quantities  employed  were  from  one  to 
four  decigrams  :  the  percentage  errors  were,  for  carbon  — '3  to  +  'S, 
for  hydrogen  +  '1  to  +  "3,  for  nitrogen  — '4  to  +  '4.  These  num- 
bers represent  the  greatest  errors  which  were  unaccounted  for ;  theo- 
retical numbers  were  frequently  obtained.  F.  C. 

Detection  and  Approximate  Determination  of  Minute  Quan- 
tities of  Alcohol.  By  J.  C.  Thresh  {Chem.  Neics.,  38,  251). — The 
author  has  devised  a  new  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  which  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  traces  of  alde- 
hyde, when  boiled  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  little  while,  exhibit  a  distinct  yellow  colour,  or  if  O'l  per  cent,  of 
aldehyde  be  present,  a  flocculent  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained. 

The  sample  to  be  examined  is  distilled  with  oxidising  agents — potas- 
sium dichromate  being  the  most  trustworthy — and  the  aldehyde  formed 
is  collected  in  caustic  soda.  To  obviate  the  considerable  bumping  which 
takes  place  during  the  distillation  and  gives  rise  to  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, it  is  best  to  add  a  few  pieces  of  pumice.  The  distillate  is  boiled 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours.  It  is  then  com- 
pared with  solutions  containing  definite  quantities  of  aldehyde,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  the  sample  ascertained.  Potas- 
sium dichromate  may  al.so  be  used  as  standard.  As,  however,  albumin, 
fibrin,  gelatin,  and  lactic  acid,  yield  traces  of  aldehyde  when  treated 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
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these  compounds  before  applying  the  test.  I'To  siibstances  besides 
these  and  the  ethyl  compounds  are  known  to  yield  aldehyde  when  thus 
treated.  D.  B. 

Detection  of  Chloroform.  By  E.  Reicharut  (^Ao-ch.  Pharm.,  [3], 
13,  252 — 254). — Although  Fehling's  solution  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  minute  quantities  of  chloroform,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  urine,  as 
sugar  also  reacts  with  Fehling's  solution.  After  administration  of 
chloroform,  therefore,  the  indigo  test  must  be  employed  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sugar ;  this  solution  is  decolorised  by  sugar  and  commercial 
dextrin,  whereas  pure  dextrin  and  chloroform  have  no  effect  on  it. 

E.  W.  P. 

Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Bitter-almond  Water. 
By  H.  C.  ViELHABER  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  408—410).— To  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  magnesium  hydrate  suspended  in  water  is 
added  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  decinormal 
silver  solution,  potassium  dichromate  being  used  as  indicator.  The 
magnesium  hydrate  has  no  action  on  tlie  silver  nitrate  until  all  the 
chromic  acid  is  jjrecipitated.  An  addition  of  magnesium  hydrate  to 
all  acid  solutions  in  which  potassium  dichromate  is  used  as  indicator 
for  silver  nitrate  is  strongly  recommended.  E.  W.  P. 

Test  for  Quinine.  By  0.  Hesse  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  490— 
495). — The  apparatus  employed  is  a  test-tube  10 — 11  mm.  in  diameter 
and  120  mm.  long.  Near  the  centre  are  two  marks,  the  lower  of 
which  marks  olf  a  volume  of  5  cm.  from  the  bottom,  the  upper  being 
at  such  a  di.stance  from  the  lower  mark  as  to  include  a  volume  of 
1  c.c.  0'5  gram  of  the  quinine  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
water  at  50 — 60°,  cooled  for  ten  minutes,  and  filtered  into  the 
"  quininometer "  up  to  the  5  c.c.  mark;  1  c.c.  of  ether  is  added, 
and  then  5  drops  of  ammonia ;  the  tube  is  now  corked  and  gently 
shaken.  If  after  standing  for  a  short  time  no  crystals  appear,  the 
quinine  may  be  considered  as  pure.  The  quinine  may,  however,  not 
be  absolutely  pure,  as  the  amount  of  ether  will  dissolve  0"25  per  cent. 
of  cinchonine,  0'5  per  cent,  of  quinidine,  and  1  per  cent,  of  homo- 
cinchonidine  and  cinchonidine  sulphates.  If  mcn-e  of  those  substances 
are  present,  crystals  will  be  observed  in  the  ether.  In  the  case  of 
homocinchonidine  or  cinclionidine  the  crystals  will  be  granular,  but  if 
cinchonine  or  quinidine  be  present  the  crystals  will  be  concentri- 
cally grouped.  Should  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  homocinchonidine 
or  cinchonidine  be  present,  the  crystals  will  separate  immediately,  or 
at  least  within  three  minutes ;  but  if  ten  minutes  elapse  before  their 
appearance,  then  the  percentage  may  be  reckoned  at  2  ;  if  only  after 
twelve  hours,  then  less  than  1  per  cent,  is  present.  In  the  latter  case 
some  of  the  ether  must  be  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly.  A  crystalline 
residue  shows  the  presence  of  0-5  per  cent,  of  these  alkaloids.  Should 
the  quinine  sulphate  contain  0*5  per  cent,  of  cinchonine,  or  1  per 
cent,  of  quinidine  sulphates,  these  will  also  separate  from  the  ether, 
but  no  account  need  be  taken  of  these,  as  all  commercial  quinine  con- 
tains these  two  alkaloids.  The  above  tests  are  intended  only  for 
druggists. 
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Quinine  Ht/drocJiIoride. — The  presence  of  cinclionine,  cinclionidine, 
homocinchonidine,  and  quinidine  bydroclilorides  in  qninine  hj^dro- 
chloride  may  be  detected  bj  treating  0'5  gram  of  the  salt  with 
0"2o  gram  of  crystallised  sodiam  sulphate  in  10  cm.  of  water  at  C0°, 
and  then  proceeding  as  detailed  above.  E.  W.  P. 

Test  for  Quinidine.  By  O.  Hesse  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  495).— 
0"5  gram  of  quinidine  sulphate  and  0'5  gram  of  potassium  iodide  are 
dissolved  in  10  cm.  of  water  at  60°,  then  filtered  after  an  hour,  and  to 
the  filtrate  is  added  a  drop  of  ammonia.     No  cloudiness  should  result. 

E.  W.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Potassium  Thiocyanate  with  some  of  the 
Cinchona  Alkaloids.  By  0.  Hesse  {Arch.  Fhann.  [3],  13,  481— 
490). — For  the  success  of  the  experiments  it  is  necessary  (1)  that 
the  potassium  thiocyanate  be  dissolved  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water ;  (2)  that  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaloids  be  dissolved  in  water 
at  50 — 60^  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sulphate  to  ten  parts 
of  water,  and  this  solution  be  used  after  cooling  and  filtering  ; 
(3)  that  the  observations  be  continued  until  all  reaction  ceases, 
which  occurs  generally  in  two  minutes,  seldom  exceeding  one  hour. 
On  the  addition  of  potassium  thiocyanate  solution  to  quinine  sulphate 
solution,  stellar  groupings  of  acicular  crystals  are  formed,  but  this 
only  occurs  if  the  thiocyanate  is  in  excess,  as  the  quinine  thiocya- 
nate is  more  readil}-  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate.  With  cin- 
chonidine  sulphate  the  thiocyanate  produces  a  milkiness,  which  finally 
resolves  itself  into  concentrically  grouped  soft  needles.  Like  quinine 
thiocyanate,  cinchonidine  thiocyanate  may  be  completely  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  excess  of  potassium  thiocyanate.  Homocincho- 
nidine sulphate  reacts  with  potassium  thiocyanate  like  the  cin- 
chonidine salt,  except  that  the  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the 
crystalline  state  is  more  rapid,  and  the  crystals  are  also  isolated 
as  well  as  grouped.  Quinidine  thiocyanate  crystallises  in  dendritic 
groups,  with  here  and  there  long  hexagonal  plates.  Potassium  thio- 
cyanate produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate  with  cold  saturated 
solutions  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  whereas  in  dilute  solutions  prismatic 
and  tabular  crystals  are  formed.  The  tabular  crystals  are  hexagonal 
and  long,  while  the  prisms  are  four-sided.  Their  appearances  being 
microscopical,  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
these  alkaloids  in  a  solution.  A  description  of  the  phenomena  observ- 
able when  a  definite  amount  of  one  alkaloid  is  present  in  a  solution  of 
another  is  given  as  an  example.  E.   W.  P. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkaloids  in  the  Bolivian  Cinchona 
Barks  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Amsterdam. 
By  W.  StuKDKR  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  243- 252).— 25  grams  of  the 
air-dried  barks  were  treated  with  10  grams  of  calcium  hydrate  and 
60  grams  of  water,  and  the  resulting  mass,  after  being  perfectly  dried, 
was  exhausted  with  92  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
chloroform,  in  a  distillation  displacement  apparatus.  After  the  opera- 
tion was  completed,  which  was  generally  in  six  hours,  the  alcohol  in 
the  quinine-lime  mixture  was  displaced  by  water,  and  the  alcoholic 
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fluid  acidified  with  sulpliuric  acid,  and  the  calcium  sulphate  thus  pre- 
cipitated was  filtered  off  and  washed  with  alcohol^,  leaving  a  yellow 
solution  of  the  alkaloids.  This  was  concentrated,  and  then  strongly 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  Quinic  acid  and  vegetable  fats  were 
then  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was  concentrated  and 
neutralised  with  ammonia.  Before  the  point  of  neutralisation  was 
reached,  the  sulphates  crystalHsed  oat  in  the  case  of  barks  rich  in 
quinine.  These  crystals  were  then  filtered  and  dried,  and  consisted  of 
quinine  sulphate  crystallising  with  7  mols.  of  water.  If  then  the 
quantity  remaining  in  the  mother-liquor,  which  amounts  to  y^,  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  above  crystals,  and  the  whole  quantity 
multiplied  by  0"289,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  quinine  contained  in 
the  barks.  After  separation  of  the  quinine  sulphate,  cinchonidine 
and  quinidine  were  tested  for,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  present  in  very 
small  quantities  only.  Lastly,  the  cinchonine  and  amorphous  alkaloids 
were  precipitated  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  quinine  sulphate  by 
excess  of  sodium  hydrate.  Addition  of  alcohol  of  40  per  cent,  sufiiced 
to  separate  the  amorphous  alkaloids.  The  barks  on  an  average  con- 
tained 12  per  cent,  of  water.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
analyses : — 


Calisaya  bark  (monopol.  qui- 
nine). (No  longer  to  be 
obtained,  the  trees  being 
destroyed) 

Calisava  bark,  from  Yungas. . 

Calisayabark,  witb  epidermis, 
from  Yungas 

Calisaya  bark,  from  Inquisiri 

Bark  from  Yurucares 

Casearilla  Naranjada,  from 
Prov.  Larecuja 

Bark  from  the  twigs  of  the 
Naranjada 

Same,  from  Prov.  Canpolican 

Same,  from  Prov.  Yungas  . .  . 

Sample  from  Prov.  Valle- 
grande 

Palse  bark,  called  by  Indians 
Car-hua  Car-hua 


Quinine. 


'3  1 

4-268 

■1-724 

3-292 


I: 


•0'308 


Cincho- 
nine. 


0-49 


496 

468 

772 
288 

096 

044 

234 

184 

128 
76 


Amorph. 
Alk. 


0-195 


164 

192 

272 
236 


632 

036 
652 

408 

088 


Cinchoni- 
dine. 


1-516 
traces 


0-512 


Total 
Alk. 


3-795 


364 

336 

524 

70 

676 

27 
836 

536 
1-668 


E.  W.  P. 
Method  for  rapidly  Incinerating  Flour.  By  H.  Borntrager 
(Zeitschr.  Anal.  Ghem.,  1878,  440). — The  ordinary  method  of  incinera- 
tion is  tedious,  but  it  can  be  completed  in  about  twenty  minutes  by 
first  mixing  the  weighed  flour  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  crystal- 
lised ammonium  nitrate.  The  mixture  is  heated  until  it  beo-ins 
to  smoulder,  and  the  lamp  is  then  removed  until  the  combustion  is 
finished  ;  a  few  more  crystals  are  strewn  over  the  ash,  which  is  then 
heated,  at  first  cai'efiiUy,  and  finally  very  strongly.    Direct  comparison 
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■svith  the  ordinary  process  of  incineration  without  the  nitrate,  showed 
a  difference  of  only  one  to  five  hundredths  per  cent.  F.  C. 

Testing  Beeswax  for  Rosin.  By  E.  Schmitt  (Arch,  riiarm. 
[3],  13,  212). — The  adulteration  of  yellow  beeswax  with  rosin  is 
detected  by  boiling  5  grams  of  the  wax  with  five  times  its  weight  of 
commercial  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"33)  for  one  minute.  It  is  then 
dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  saturated  with  ammonia. 
The  alkaline  liquid  will  be  of  a  yellow  colour  if  the  wax  be  pure,  but 
otherwise  of  a  deep  red-bi'own.  1  per  cent,  of  colophony  is  easily  de- 
tected by  this  process.  E.  W.  P. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Iodine  Industry  in  France.  By  C.  Deite  (Diiu/l.  pohjt.  J.,  230, 
53—60). — About  a  year  ago,  Stanford  (ibid.,  226,  85)  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  preparation  of  iodine,  in  which  more  especially  the  Scotch  con- 
ditions were  considered.  It  was  shown  how  considerably  the  Chilian 
iodine  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  caliche  of  Peru  com- 
peted with  the  Scotch  industry,  a  circumstance  which  applies  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  French  conditions. 

Of  the  400  to  500  species  of  alg«  found  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
only  one  dozen  at  the  most  are  fit  for  the  preparation  of  iodine.  The 
following  algae  are  used :  Fucus  vesiculosus,  nodosus,  siUquosus,  serra- 
tus  (called  "  goijmous  noirs  "  in  France),  loreus  (lacets),  esculentus 
huJbosiis  (tuet),  saccharinus  (frisou),  Digitatus  stenolobiis  (thali),  and 
Di'jifatus  stenojyhyllus  (calcut).  Each  of  these  species  grows  at  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  the  sea  ;  the  deeper  and  slower  it  grows  the  more  iodine 
will  it  contain.  By  taking  the  percentage  of  iodine  in  Dir/itatus  steno- 
phyllus  as  standard  =■  100,  we  obtain  for  JJirjitatus  stenolobus : — 


Old  leaf 

New  leaf. 

Stem. 

(goemonds'avril) . 

"Wliole  plant 

122-89 

109-33 

58-03 

G6-16 

Saccharinus  45-48,  vesiculosiis,  nodosus,  serratus,  siliqmsus  (goemous 
noirs)  as  average  12*14,  esculetitus  (Alaria  escidenta)  10*84,  and  bid- 
bosus  7-83. 

The  temperature  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  assimilation 
of  iodine,  those  species  containing  most  which  grow  the  furthest 
north.  The  percentage  of  iodine,  therefore,  will  be  at  its  maximum  in 
winter,  the  minimum  being  in  June,  July,  and  August.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  seasons  may  amount  to  40  per  cent. 

Saccharinus  and  digitatus  grow  at  a  depth  of  at  least  5  to  11  meters 
below  the  lowest  water  mark  at  the  time  of  ebb  tide,  and  can  be  col- 
lected only  at  low  water  by  means  of  boats  specially  constructed  and 
fitted  out.  By  the  aid  of  rods  5  to  C  meters  long,  the  ends  of  which 
are  provided  with  sickles  or  hooks,  the  algae  are  torn  off,  and  then 
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rise  to  the  surface.  A  squadron  of  1,000  to  1,200  boats  operates  on 
the  east  coast  of  Fiuisterre.  However,  the  circumstance  that  at  the 
time  of  the  lowest  tides  the  sea  is  very  rough,  often  hinders  the  col- 
lecting of  deep-growing  algffi ;  varec  burners  therefore  generally  take 
refuge  to  cut  and  floating  algse,  these  being  procured  with  less  difficulty. 
Cut  algse  (goemous  decoupes)  are  those  species  which  grow  in  very 
shallow  water,  whilst  floating  algae  (goemous  epaves)  are  those  vv^bich 
are  driven  to  the  coast  by  storms,  &c.  The  latter  often  reach  the 
coast  after  they  have  been  driven  about  in  the  sea  for  several  days. 
This  may  considerably  alter  their  consistency  without  materially 
changing  their  outer  appearance.  (Algae  which  had  been  floating  in 
the  sea  for  two  days  contained  only  59  per  cent,  of  their  original  con- 
tents of  iodine,  w^hile  after  ten  days'  delay  they  only  showed  7  per 
cent,  of  their  original  iodine.)  Most  species  are  annual  plants;  Dtgi- 
tatus  stenophyllus,  however,  is  perennial,  a  circumstance  which  un- 
doubtedly explains  its  large  percentage  of  iodine. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  iodine  in  France,  the  author  mentions  that, 
■with  the  exception  of  one  firm,  the  algee  are  to  the  present  day  worked 
up  in  the  most  primitive  manner  ;  the  burning  is  still  undertaken  in 
open  pits,  the  objection  to  this  being  the  drying  of  the  weeds  pre- 
vious to  the  burning,  whereby  much  loss  of  iodine  is  occasioned.  A 
better  process  is  that  adopted  by  Pellieux  and  Maze  Launay,  who 
abandon  the  use  of  the  ordinary  cut  and  floating  alg£e,  and  work  up 
those  species  which  are  collected  by  means  of  boats  specially  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  algae  are  burnt  without  being  dried.  Terrace- 
like elevations  are  erected  in  the  works,  which  consist  of  three  breaks. 
In  the  first  place  the  algse  are  spread  out  on  the  top  surface  in  layers, 
and  allowed  to  drain  for  four  to  five  hours,  after  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  next  lower  surface.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  48  hours,  whence  they  are  brought  to  the  lowest  surface. 
They  are  now  prepared  sufficiently  for  further  treatment.  The  juice 
which  is  obtained  from  the  second  and  third  layers  is  collected.  It 
shows  a  strength  of  7°  to  8°  B.,  and  is  richer  in  iodine  than  the  algse. 
(22,000  t.  of  juice  give  1  t.  of  salt  (salin),  containing  20"2  k.  iodine.) 
It  is  evaporated  to  32°  B.,  and  then  burnt  in  calcining  furnaces 
together  with  the  algse.  (12 "6  t.  algge  yield  on  an  average  1  t.  soda, 
containing  10"-5  k.  iodine.) 

The  varec  obtained  in  this  manner  is  lixiviated,  the  liquors  being 
evaporated  to  35°  B.,  and  calcined.  Thus  all  alkaline  sulphides  or 
thiosulphates  are  decomposed.  The  calcined  mass  is  again  lixiviated, 
the  first  liquors  containing  the  potassium  and  sodium  iodides.  The 
residual  salt,  after  removal  of  all  iodine,  is  dried  and  sold  as  manure. 
The  mother-liquors  are  evaporated  and  calcined,  a  white  salt  result- 
ing, which  contains  80  to  35  per  cent,  of  iodine.  By  lixiviating  thif 
with  cold  water,  &c.,  a  salt  may  be  obtained  consisting  of  72"4  KI  ana 
27-6  Nal.  D.  B. 

Extraction  of  Sulphur   by  means  of  Superheated    Steam. 

By  G.  T.  Gerlach  {Lhujl.  ];>uhjt.  ,/.,  230,  61— 67).— This  method  con- 
sists in  volatilising  and  distilling  sulphur  ores  by  heating  them  in  iron 
or  clay  retorts  to  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  or  to  a  slightly  higher 
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temperature,  and  passing-  superheated  steam  into  the  hot  mass.  The 
distillation  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  whilst  without  steam  tlie 
vapours  of  sulphur  distil  over  very  slowly,  and  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  process  is  especially  suitable  for  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur 
fromi  "  gas  purification  residues,"  since  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur  by 
means  of  carbou  bisulphide  seems  to  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
As  a  novelty  the  author  claims  the  use  of  superheated  steam,  obtained 
by  passing  vapour  of  water  through  a  red-hot  tube,  as  the  distillation 
of  sulphur  by  means  of  steam  of  a  pressure  of  3  to  3'5  atmospheres 
has  been  known  for  some  time.  D.  B. 

Metallurgy  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  By  W.  A.  Dixon  (Chem. 
News.  38,  2G8 — 270). — The  author  undertook  this  research  with  a 
view  to  improvements  in  the  extraction  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  the 
ores.  The  sources  of  nickel,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
Caledonian  deposits,  consisted  chiefly  of  speiss,  the  residue  from  the 
manufacture  of  smalt,  Avhich  contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  nickel 
and  8  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  a  few  pyrites  ores  containing  copper 
and  nickel.  To  extract  the  metal  from  the  ores,  the  speiss  is  fused 
with  fluorspar  and  chalk,  to  remove  part  of  the  iron  and  obtain  an 
enriched  matt.  This  matt  is  ground,  thoroughly  roasted,  to  expel 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  convert  the  metals  into  oxides,  which  are 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted,  any 
ferrous  chloride  converted  into  ferric  chloride,  and  the  latter  pi'ecipi- 
tated  by  milk  of  lime,  any  arsenic  being  removed  simultaneously. 
The  copper  in  the  filtrate  is  then  converted  into  the  sulphide,  and 
from  the  clear  solution  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  calcium  hypochlorite, 
and  afterwards  the  nickel  by  milk  of  lime. 

The  author  found  that  although  the  nickel  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  silicate,  it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  separate  nickel  oxide 
from  iron  oxide  by  treatment  Avith  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
New  Caledonian  ore  is  very  infusible,  from  the  large  proportion  of 
magnesia  it  contains,  and  some  cheap  flux  containing  other  silicates 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  nickel  in  a  metallic  or  reguline  state. 
Copper  ore  furnace-slag  with  half  its  v/eight  of  ore  yielded  a  suffi- 
ciently fusible  charge.  The  following  table  gives  the  complete  analysis 
of  calcined  speiss,  containing  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  zinc, 
iron,  and  arsenic : — 

I.  Treated  with  gaseous  HCl  gives — 

Distillate.  Kesiduc  II. 

Contaiiiiug  Zn  and  As.  Contaiiiiug  FcoOa,  CuoCL,  FeCl-i,  NiCb,  COCl^,  with 

traces  of  Ni  and  Co. 

II.  Treated  with  hot  water  gives — 

Ecsidue  III.  Solution  A. 

Containing  FcoOaCuCl.  Containing  FeClo,  NiClj)  and  CoCi_.. 

Traces  of  Ni.Co. 

A.  Treated  with  brine  gives — 

Kesiduc.  Solution. 

OtliLT  luetals  retin-ned  to  melting  Containing  CuCl,  from  which  Cu  is 

furnace.  precipitated  by  iron. 

VOL.  XXXVl,  X 
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III.  Treated  with  CI  until  all  FeCL.  is  converted  into  FeoCle,  and  then 
boiled  with  NiO— 

Precipitate.  Solution  IV. 

FeoOs  and  ferric  oxvcliloricle,  with  Coutaiuing  NiCL  and 
the   excess    of  KiO  retui'ued  to  CoCL. 

roasting  fui-naee. 

IV.  Treated  with  CI  in  presence  of  NiO — 

Precipitate.  Solution. 

CoO  and  excess  of  NiO 

added.     Treated  witli  Pure  NiCL  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited 
dilute  HCl.  in  current  of  steam. 

r '  \  /"  ^  ^ 

Residue.  Solution.  Gas.  Residue. 

CoO.  NiClo.  HCl  returned  to  I.       NiO  to  reducing  furnace. 

D.  B. 

Purification  of  Cast-iron  from  Phosphorus.  By  S.  Kern 
{Gliem.  News,  38,  301). — The  author  has  repeated  William's  process 
for  purifying  cast-iron  from  phosphorus,  the  results  being  very  satis- 
factory. The  process  is  based  on  the  following  operation  : — Fluid  pig- 
iron  is  poured  into  a  crucible  containing  mill-scale  in  a  fluid  state,  with 
an  addition  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  pure  sand.  The  contents  are  then 
shaken  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  then  the  refined  metal 
is  poured  into  moulds.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
metal.  D.  B. 

Distribution  of  Manganese  in  Ferro-Manganese  Alloys.     By 

S.  Kern  (Chem.  Neus,  38,  268). — Since  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  manganese  in  ferro-manganese  alloys  is  often  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass,  the  author  thought  it  interesting  to 
undertake  some  experiments  in  this  direction.  A  piece  of  ferro-man- 
ganese weighing  1,500  grams  was  provided  for  this  purpose,  six 
samples  from  different  parts  being  analysed.  The  manganese  was 
estimated  as  mangano-manganic  oxide,  according  to  Eggert's  method. 
The  results  are  : — 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F. 

Si 0-20        0-19        0-20        0-20        0-20        0-19 

S 0-02        0-02        0-01         0-02        0-02         0-01 

P  0-08        0-07        0-07        0-07        0-08        0-07 

Mn    45-60      47-10      46-80      45-46       44-90      46-70 

C 5-70        5-81         6-01         5-90        5-95        5*98 

D.  B. 
Chrome  Steel.  By  BoussfNGAULx  (Ann.  Chim.  Flujs.  [5],  15, 
91 — 126). — The  attention  of  metallurgists  has  for  some  years  past 
been  directed  to  the  fact  that  chromium  has  the  property  of  communi- 
cating to  steel  a  homogeneous  structure,  fine  grain,  and  remarkable 
smoothness  of  fracture — qiialities  which  are  desirable  for  many 
purposes.  Chrome-steel  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  a 
patented  process,  which  consists  in  adding  to  ordinary  steel  definite 
quantities  of  an  alloy  of  chromium  and  iron  of  known  composition. 
This  alloy  (ferrochrome)  is  obtained  by  fusing  in  plumbago  crucibles 
a  mixture  of  chrome  ironstone  with   6  or  8  per  cent,  of  charcoal  or 
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anthracite,  and  a  flux  composed  of  calcium  or  sodium  fluoride  and 
lime,  or  of  borax  and  sodium  carbonate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
earthy  impurities  in  the  mineral.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  containing 
as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  chromium  is  obtained  directly  in  the  blast- 
furnace. Ferrochrome,  chrome-steel,  and  cast-iron  containing 
chromium,  are  thus  manufactured  in  the  United  States  under  patents 
taken  out  without  regard  to  what  had  been  previously  done.  In  point 
of  fact  cast-iron  containing  chromium  was  made  in  Central  America  as 
long  ago  as  1866,  long  befoi-e  it  was  patented  in  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  chrome-steel  and  ferrochrome  is  due  to  Berthier, 
who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  1820  (^1?/?;.  Chim.  Phi/s. 
[2],  17).  He  made  chrome-steel  by  fusing  cast-steel  with  an  alloj^ 
of  iron  and  chromium  obtained  by  reducing  the  mixed  oxides  of  these 
metals.  Two  specimens  of  the  metal,  containing  respectively  1  and 
1  "o  per  cent,  of  chromium  were  found  to  forge  perfectly,  and  to  be 
well  adapted  for  making  cutlery. 

The  author  has  proved  experimentally  that  chromium  alone  does 
not  give  to  iron  either  increased  hardness  orgreater  elasticity  after  tem- 
pering. Chromium,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
carbon,  as  claimed  by  one  patentee. 

The  manufacture  of  ferrochrome  and  chrome-steel  was  introduced 
into  France  in  1875.  The  following  observations  refer  to  French 
products. 

Ferrochrome,  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  chrome  ironstone 
in  presence  of  a  flux,  varies  considerably  in  properties  according  to 
the  proportions  of  carbon  and  chromium  it  contains.  An  alloy  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  chromium  is  hard  and  tough ;  its  fracture  is 
slightly  lamellar,  white,  and  silky  by  reflected  light.  With  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  chromium  the  alloy  is  white  and  brilliant,  and  exhibits 
needles  disseminated  throughout  its  mass.  As  the  proportion  of 
chromium  increases  these  needles  become  smaller,  and  the  alloy  more 
brittle.  An  alloy  containing  68  per  cent,  of  chromium  is  hardly  fusible 
in  a  wind-furnace. 

These  statements  refer  to  alloys  saturated  with  carbon.  In  alloys 
containing  less  carbon  the  needles  appear  onl}^  with  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  chromium,  and  the  fracture  is  less  white.  As  the  proportion 
of  carbon  increases  the  brilliant  white  needles  are  seen  in  the  fracture 
to  become  more  and  more  numerous. 

Chrome-steel. — The  addition  of  chromium  to  steel  confers  upon 
it  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  which  is  in  some  cases  almost  double 
that  of  ordinary  steel.  At  the  same  time  the  breaking  strain  of  the 
metal  and  its  resistance  to  blows  are  greatly  increased. 

Chrome-steel  is,  however,  more  diflieult  to  work  than  oi'dinary 
steel  containing  the  same  proportion  of  carbon.  Untempered  steels 
containing  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  chromium  and  12  to  1'4  per  cent.  of. 
carbon,  ai-e  so  hard  as  to  be  drilled  with  difficulty  with  the  steel  drills 
m  ordinary  use.  After  tempering  at  a  chen-y-red  heat  in  water 
chrome-steel  exhibits  an  extraordinarily  fine  grain;  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  chromium  and  of  carbon  the  fracture  becomes  almost 
vitreous.  The  same  metal  tempered  at  a  higher  temperature  acquires 
a  fino  grain,  resembling  that  of  porcelain. 
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The  crystalline  structure  of  ordinary  steel  is  rendered  finer  by  tlie 
addition  of  clirouiinm,  and  it  is  to  its  fineness  of  grain  that  the 
siiperior  tenacity  exhibited  by  chrome-steel  under  all  circumstances 
appears  to  be  due.  J-  R- 

Keith's  Process  for  Desilvering  and  Refining  Raw  Lead  by 
Electrolysis  (Dimjl.  j'olyt.J.,  230,  75). — This  process  has  been  tried 
practically  on  a  small  scale,  and  gives  satisfactoiy  results.  Its  theore- 
tical basis  is  indisputable,  if  we  disregard  the  one  point,  viz.,  that  zinc 
is  present  in  raw  lead.  The  former  is  still  more  electro-positive  than 
the  latter,  it  will  therefore  be  deposited  at  the  cathode  with  the  lead. 
Although  the  behaviour  of  several  metals  alters  in  accordance  with 
the  solutions  in  which  they  are  treated,  e.g.,  silver,  antimony,  and 
copper,  can  show  themselves,  especially  in  alkaline  solutions,  more 
electro-positive  than  lead,  this  does  not  hold  good  with  zinc  and  lead. 
According  to  Faraday,  the  electro-chemical  series  for  hydrochloric 
acid  is,  antimony,  silver,  nickel,  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cad- 
mium, and  zinc.  Keith  prefers  the  use  of  a  bath  of  acetic  acid  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  more  for  the  sake  of  conduction  and  attack  than  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  electro-chemical  position  of  the  metals. 
His  process  is  very  clean  and  simple,  bye-pi'odncts  are  not  obtained, 
whilst  the  desilvering  and  refining  operation  is  very  perfect. 

D.  B. 

Extraction  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals  from  Pyrites. 

By  AY.  A.  Dixon  (Ghem.  Neivs,  38,  281—283;  203—294;  301—303; 
and  39,  7 — 8). — Since  the  extraction  of  gold  from  complex  minerals 
is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  investigation,  the  author  undertook  a  com- 
plete series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  ready  method  of 
separating  this  substance  from  pyrites. 

An  ore  from  Mariner's  Reef,  Grympie,  was  worked  on,  which  in  the 
rough  yielded  on  analysis  Cu  =  6"2  ;  Pb  =  0"19  (Au  =  3  ozs.  3  dwts., 
3  grs.  per  ton  ;  Ag  =  32  ozs  9  dwts.  3  grs.  per  ton).  Another  Ltrger  por- 
tion from  the  same  reef,  after  being  ground  and  washed  so  as  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  quartz,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  rough  mineral,  gave — 

Cu.         Pb.        Sb.     All  and  Ag.     Fe.  S.  Si.     As  and  loss. 

17-02     2-01     3-90      0-22       31-41     37-86     7-lG      0-42    =  100-00 

Gold  =  12  ozs.  10  dwts.  per  ton  ;  silver  G2  ozs.  9  dwts.  16  grs.  per 
ton.  The  author  had  also  a  small  lot  of  copper  pyrites  from  the  same 
place,  containing  24  per  cent.  Cu,  and  gold  equal  to  78  ozs.  8  dwts., 
and  silver  4  ozs.  2  dwts.  1 0  grs.  per  ton  ;  arsenical  pyrites,  containing 
when  thoroughly  roasted  11  ozs.  18  dwts.  per  ton  ;  iron  pyrites,  con- 
taining when  roasted  5  oz.  6  dwts.  3  grs.  per  ton. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  was  undertaken,  the  mercury, 
chlorine,  and  potassium  cyanide  methods  giving  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  is  shown  that  no  method  exists  by  which  the  precious  metals 
can  be  removed  and  the  base  metals  left,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  base  metals  at  the  earliest  stage  possible,  and  leave 
the  precious  metals  as  a  residue.     After  a  whole  series  of  smelting 
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trials  the  following  experiment  was  made,  wliicli  opened  a  prospect  of 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  result.  By  calcining  the  pyrites,  and 
:!iixing  the  residue  witli  raw  ore  and  again  calcining,  then  adding  raw 
ore  and  continuing  the  operation,  it  was  noticed  that  after  each  addi- 
tion of  pyrites  considerable  quantities  of  white  vapours  were  evolved, 
iivising  from  the  formation  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  amount  of 
the  latter  was  determined,  and  it  was  found  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment nearly  three-fotirths  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  ore  couhl  be 
obtained  as  siilphuric  acid,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination 
with  copper  and  iron.  As  it  was  probable  that  such  a  result  would 
not  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  the  author  proceeded  to  examine  the 
action  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  found  that  by  treating  ore  cal- 
cined at  a  low  temperature  therewith,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron 
sulphate  was  obtained  in  solution  along  with  the  copper  sulphate  ; 
also  that,  as  observed  by  Muspratt,  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  readily 
attacks  finely  divided  metallic  iron,  forming  sulphite  and  thiosuljihate. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  calcine  the  ore  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
extract  the  copper  and  iron  sulphates  formed  with  the  mixed  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  acids  formed  during  the  roasting,  then  to  reduce 
all  the  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  and  remove  it  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  gold,  silver,  antimony,  and  lead,  would  be  left.  The  points 
to  be  decided  were,  how  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  and  to 
obtain  the  copper  from  solution.  The  reduction  of  the  iron  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  sulphuric  acid  obtained  is  too  dilute  to  act  on  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  the  quantity  would  be  insufficient  to  form  ferric  sul- 
phate, whilst  sulphurous  acid  has  no  action  on  the  ferric  oxide. 
Although  hydrogen  and  coal-gas  reduce  iron  readily,  the  former  could 
not  be  used  on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion  and  the  cost,  while  the 
latter  deposited  at  a  low  temperature  much  finely  divided  carbon 
amongst  the  iron,  which  rendered  melting  it  difficult,  and  th^  powder 
was  very  pyrophoric.  The  author,  however,  found  that  reduction  by 
finely-ground  carbon  at  a  low  red  heat  could  be  so  managed  as  to 
obtain  the  iron  as  a  metallic  powder,  which  was  readily  attacked. 
For  the  removal  of  the  copper  from  solution  the  author  tried  crystalli- 
sation, and  the  result  of  many  trials  showed  that  by  taking  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  satu- 
rating with  sulphurous  acid,  a  solution  was  obtained  which  would 
render  all  but  traces  of  the  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  well-roasted 
pyrites  soluble  without  actually  dissolving  any.  It  deposited  crystals 
on  being  mixed  with  the  calcined  ore  in  consequence  of  the  copper  and 
iron  sulphates  withdrawing  crystallisation-water.  By  then  washing 
by  displacement  with  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  copper  sulphate  pre- 
viously saturated  in  the  cold,  as  long  as  the  escaping  solution  deposited 
crystals  on  cooling,  the  residue  was  obtained  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  which  would  not  deposit  crystals.  This  solution 
could  be  so  displaced  by  water  equal  to  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  resi- 
due as  to  leave  only  O'ti?  per  cent,  copper  in  a  soluble  form,  whilst  if 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  was  used  the  copper  left  was  only  0'12  per 
cent. 

In  conclusion  the  author  describes  the  complete  method  of  separa- 
ting 12  lbs.  of  the  dressed  pyrites,   of    which  an    analysis  is    given 
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above.  The  metliod  of  treatment  of  the  concentrated  ore  or  regulus, 
is  the  same,  whether  the  sulphides  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals  or 
not,  but  requires  variation  according-  to — first,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  copper ;  second,  the  proportion  of  copper ;  and  third,  the  pi'esence 
or  absence  of  lead.  Details  of  the  plant  required,  and  the  mode  of 
woi'king  up  the  j^jrites  on  a  large  scale  are  given.  D.  B, 

Desirability  of  fixing  by  Analysis  some  Standards  of  Value 
for  Beer,  based  on  the  Qualities  usually  sold  in  Large  Towns. 

By  C.  EsTCOURT  (Analyst,  1878,  325). — The  author  believes  that  it  is 
not  merely  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  some  definite 
standards  both  of  strength  and  composition  should  be  recognised  for 
beer  sold  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  retail. 

As  only  three  qualities  of  beer  are  recognised  by  the  general  public 
in  the  large  towns  in  England,  the  author  thinks  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible,  without  seriously  restricting  the  freedom  of  trade,  to 
enact  that  these  three  qualities  should  be  (within  certain  limits)  of 
certain  definite  original  gravities. 

The  table  appended  to  the  original  paper  shows  that,  although  the 
mineral  matter  in  some  cases  decreases  or  increases  in  quantity  as  the 
beer  is  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  gravity,  still  this  rule  does  not  always  hold 
good;  and  it  is  found  that  a  beer  having  an  original  gravity  of  106G'4 
has  more  mineral  matter  per  gallon  (excluding  sodium  chloride)  than 
the  beer  of  1069  original  gravity.  This  serious  irregularity  prevents 
our  estimating  the  value  of  a  beer,  or  its  freedom  from  added  water, 
by  the  ash  alone.  It  is  to  the  use  of  varying  quantities  of  sugar  with 
the  malt  in  brewing  that  these  irregularities  in  the  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  in  a  beer  are  due.  However,  a  low  ash  is  fairly  good  evidence 
that  a  beer  is  not  entirely  made  from  malt. 

The  author  has  tried  several  methods  for  making  an  accui'ate  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  a  beer  by  analysis.  The  data  required  are : — 
The  original  gravity  (which  also  gives  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  extract  the 
percentage  of  solid  matter),  the  total  ash,  the  sodium  chloride,  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  ammonia  produced  when  the  beer  is  Wank- 
lynised.  The  phosphoric  acid  found  and  the  ammonia  produced  by 
Wanklyn's  permanganate  process  will  fairly  indicate  the  malt  used, 
and  the  ash  will  show  within  certain  limits  the  amount  of  sugar  used. 
In  "any  beer  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the  water  used 
in  brewing  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Regarding  the  use  of  bitters  other  than  hops,  the  author  points  out 
that  the  Government  specifically  refused  to  define  beer  as  malt  and 
hops  when  asked  to  do  so  three  years  ago.  To  obtain  such  a  change, 
it  is  necessary  that  not  only  the  public  analyst,  but  the  general  public, 
should  work,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  a  satisfactory  result  be 
arrived  at. 

A  table  giving  the  complete  analysis  of  eight  samples  of  beer  is 
appended  to  the  paper.  D.  B. 

Clarifying^  and^  Preserving  Wine.  ByL.  Weigert  (Chem. 
Geutr.,  1878,  702 — 703). — Kaolin  and  Spanish  earth  are  recommended 
for  clearing  wine;  the  finest  particles  of  these  silicates  are  decom- 
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posed  by  the  acids  of  the  wine,  with  precipitation  of  gelatinous  silica, 
which  carries  down  with  it  those  substances  which,  when  held  in  sus- 
pension, render  wine  turbid.  The  amount  of  free  acid  is  diminished 
by  the  use  of  those  materials,  Spanish  earth  exerting  a  greater  action 
in  this  respect  than  kaolin. 

Little  or  no  change  is  produced  in  the  colour  of  wine  by  the  use  of 
those  silicates ;  a  somewhat  milder  taste  is  imparted  to  the  wine  after 
clariticatiou. 

Kaolin  and  similar  silicates  remove  certain  nitrogenous  bodies  from 
wine,  and  thus  a  wine  clarified  by  their  use  may  be  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  exposed  to  air  without  undergoing  fermentative 
changes ;  those  silicates,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  act  as  preservatives 
of  wine. 

The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  acid  in  a  wine  suffices 
to  decompose  portions  of  kaolin  added.  If  wines  be  very  poor  in 
alcohol,  clarification  by  kaolin  is  not  advisable ;  1  per  cent,  of  kaolin, 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  wine,  is  the  maximum  that  should  be  em- 
ployed under  any  circnnistances,  whilst  from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
of  Spanish  earth  is  sufficient.  Temperature  has  little  influence  upon 
the  process  of  clarification.  From  four  to  six  weeks  are  required  to 
render  the  wine  perfectly  clear.  M.   M.  P.  M. 

Manufacture  of  Resorcin,  Eosin,  and  other  Derivatives  of 
Resorcin.  By  Bixdschedler  and  Busch  (Chem.  News,  38,  226). — 
The  authors  give  an  account  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  colours. 

1.  litsorcin. — \)0  kilos,  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  of  80°  B.  are 
poured  into  a  cast-iron  pot  fitted  with  agitator  and  leaden  cohobator. 
24  kilos,  of  pure  benzene  are  added  gradually.  The  vapours  are  con- 
densed in  the  cohobator  and  fall  back  into  the  pot.  After  three 
hours'  agitation  the  reaction  ceases,  when  the  cohobator  is  removed, 
the  cover  of  the  pot  being  connected  with  a  distillation  worm.  The 
contents  are  heated  gradually  to  275°,  the  benzene-sulphonic  acid 
formed  in  the  first  instance  being  converted  into  the  disulplionic  acid. 
The  whole  is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
mass  is  then  cooled,  boiled  out  with  water  limed  until  neutral,  filter- 
pressed,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture 
is  filtered,  and  the  effluent  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness.  60  kilos,  of 
this  product  are  heated  in  a  cast-iron  boiler  with  150  kilos,  of  caustic 
soda  of  TiJ''  B.  for  eight  to  nine  hours  at  270°  with  constant  agitation. 
The  heated  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  the  hot  solution  to  slight  acid  reaction,  the  liquid  depositing  a 
small  quantity  of  tarry  matter.  When  cold  the  whole  is  filtered  and 
introduced  into  an  extraction  apparatus,  consisting  of  large  copper 
cylinders  of  150  liters'  capacity.  These  are  entirely  filled  with  the 
liquid  to  be  extracted,  and  a  current  of  ethyl  ether  is  passed  through 
them  very  slowly.  The  ether  in  its  passage  becomes  saturated  with 
resorcin,  and  is  received  in  stills,  where  it  is  distilled  as  it  enters. 
The  residue  in  the  still  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
is  heated  in  enamelled  vessels  to  215"^  to  expel  the  last  traces  or  ether 
and  water.     The  mass  obtained  forms  the  commercial  product  contain- 
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ing  92  to  94  per  cent,  of  resorcin,  the  impurities  being  phenol  and  tarry 
matter.  According  to  this  method  the  yield  obtained  is  almost 
theoretical. 

2.  Fluorescein  is  obtained  by  fusing  100  parts  of  resorcin  -with  75 
parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  at  210°  for  an  hour.  The  mass  is  cooled 
and  ground  finely.     Purification  is  not  needed. 

3.  Yellowish  eosin  soluble  in  water.  1  kilo,  of  fluorescein  is  ground 
finely  and  treated  with  10  liters  of  alcohol,  I'l  kilos,  of  bromine  being 
added  very  slowly,  with  constant  stirring.  All  the  fluorescein,  which 
is  already  partially  bromised,  is  now  in  solution.  A  further  portion 
of  I'l  kilos,  of  bromine  is  added,  each  drop  forming  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  tetrabromo-fluorescein.  After  decantatiou,  the  crystalline 
deposit  is  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  then  with  water  until  com- 
pletely neutral.  It  is  now  stirred  up  in  hot  water,  and  carefully 
saturated  with  soda,  care  beiug  taken  not  to  render  the  liquid  alkaline  : 
in  this  way  the  soda  salt  of  tetrabromo-fluorescein  is  obtained. 

4.  Bluish  eosin  soluble  in  water.  To  prepare  the  soda  salt  of  tetra- 
iodo-fluoresce'in,  fluorescein  is  dissolved  in  alkaline  water,  the  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  iodine  added,  previously  dissolved  in  caustic  soda. 
By  the  addition  of  au  acid  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  which, 
when  dissolved  in  dilute  soda  and  evaporated,  forms  the  commercial 
product. 

5.  Safrosin  soluble  in  water.  9  kilos,  of  tetrabromofluorescein  are 
dissolved  in  alkaline  water,  and  8  kilos,  of  sodium  nitrate  added.  The 
mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  15  kilos,  of  66°  B.  sulphuric  acid  are 
added.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute 
caustic  soda,  and  evaporated.  The  salt  obtained  dyes  wool  with  a 
more  bluish-red  tinge  than  tetrabromofluorescein. 

6.  Eosin  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  substance  yields  shades  which 
are  more  solid  than  those  obtained  from  eosin  soluble  in  water,  the 
methylic  derivative  having  a  more  yellowish  tone  than  the  ethylic. 
5  kilos,  of  tetrabromofluorescein  are  mixed  with  10  liters  of  pure 
methylic  alcohol  and  9  kilos,  of  66°  B.  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  four  hours.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  water, 
filtered,  washed,  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  potash.  The  mass 
when  dried  dissolves  readily  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
alcohol,  the  solution  displaying  a  splendid  fluorescence. 

7.  Resorcin  blue  is  a  new  derivative  of  resorcin,  finely  dichroic, 
which  giveg  on  silks  a  reddish-blue  shade,  beautifully  fluorescent. 

D.  B. 
Testing  Lubricating  Oils.     By  C.  Deite  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878, 
558). — The  method  consists  in  placing  equal  quantities,  of  the  various 
oils  on  an    iron  plate,   and  judging  of  their  relative  values  by  their 
fluidity  as  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  they  spread  over  the  plate. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Electro-chemical  Actions  under  Pressure.  By  A.  Bouvet 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  1068 — 1070). — The  author  has  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity  when  the  pro- 
ducts are  confined  so  as  to  exercise  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  several 
hundred  atmospheres.  He  finds  that  the  amount  of  water  decomposed, 
and  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  for  that  purpose,  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  pressure,  also  that  the  temperature  remains  sensibly 
constant.  The  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
formula  for  the  work  done  in  compressing  the  gases.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  liberated  with  equal  facility,  and  may  be  collected 
together  or  separately.  Contrary  to  the  received  view,  there  was  in 
all  cases  an  absence  of  any  secondary  phenomena  indicating  a  re-com- 
bination, the  manometer  for  hours  indicating  a  perfectly  regular  in- 
crease of  pressure,  minute  by  minute.  There  was  no  danger  of 
detonation  when  the  gases  were  collected  in  one  vessel,  even  when  the 
pressure  was  considerable,  as  cai"e  was  taken  to  keep  the  electrodes, 
which  were  of  platinum,  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid. 

R.  R. 

Spectrometric  Determination  of  High  Temperatures.  By  A. 
Ceova  {Coiupt.  reniL,  87,  979 — 981). — From  theoretical  considera- 
tions discussed  by  the  author  in  previous  papers  (ibid.,  87,  322,  Jour, 
de  Phijs.,  November  7,  1878)  he  has  derived  a  purely  optical  method 
for  the  determination  of  high  temperatures.  The  law  forming  the 
basis  of  his  method  is  that  "two  incandescent  bodies  having  the  same 
power  of  radiation  are  of  the  same  temperature  when  the  intensities 
of  all  simple  radiations  of  their  continuous  spectra  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  are  equal  to  each  other  when  the 
more  intense  has  been  weakened  (by  means  of  two  nicols),  so  as  to 
make  the  intensities  of  any  two  radiations,  of  the  same  wave-length, 
in  the  two  spectra  in  question  equal." 

The  method  consists  in  measuring,  by  means  of  a  spectrophotometer, 

the  ratio   of  two  determinations   (X,  and  \'  of  different  wave-lengths) 

from  two  incandescent  sources,  one  of  a  known  temperature  T,  the 

I  i 

other  unknown,    x;  then  — j  and  -    represent  these  ratios,  and  their 

I'  i 

quotient  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  radiation  X'  in  the  two 
spectra,  when  the  more  intense  has  been  weakened,  so  as  to  give  the 
same  intensity  as  the  radiation  X  in  the  two  spectra. 

The  author  has  constructed  an  arbitrary  scale,  the  fixed  wave- 
lengths being  G76  and  523. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  scale  of  temperatures  may 
be  extended  beyond  those  which  can  be  measured  by  an  air  thermo- 
meter, and  it  can  also  be  used  to  determine  the  temperature  of  bodies 
at  a  distance,  such  as  the  sun,  stars,  &c.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Specific  Heat,  and  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion  of  Palladium.    By 

J.  ViOLLE  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  981— 984).— The  method  employed  for 
the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  between  0°  and 
1,200°  {ihicl.,  84,  543 — 546)  was  adopted  for  the  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  palladium  between  0°  and  1,300".  The  author  gives  a 
table  of  results  obtained,  and  compares  them  with  the  numbers  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula  (1)  CJ  =    0-0582    +   O-QOOOIOT.     The  true 

specific  heat  at  T,  £§   is  equal  to  (2)  7.  =  0-0582  +  •000020T,  from 

which  70  =  0-0582,  7500  =  0-0682,  71000  =  0-0782,  7^300  =  0-0842. 
The  temperature  of  fusion  of  palladium  has  been  determined : — 
(1.)  By  heating  a  solid  piece  of  palladium  as  near  to  the  melting 
point  as  possible,  plunging  it  into  a   calorimeter,  and  calculating  the 
temperature  to  which  the  metal  has  been  heated  from  the  specific  heat 
given  by  formula  (1). 

(2.)  By  beating  a  mass  of  platinum  by  the  side  of  a  mass  of  palla- 
dium and  obtaining  two  temperatures  very  near  to  each  other,  such 
that  at  one  the  palladium  melts,  but  not  at  the  other,  these  tempera- 
tures being  in  each  case  determined  by  means  of  the  platinum,  by  the 
ealorimetric  method.  By  these  methods  the  temperature  of  fusion  of 
palladium  is  found  to  be  1,500°.  It  is  noteworthy  that  palladium,  like 
platinum,  softens  before  it  melts,  so  that  it  can  be  welded  at  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  below  1,500°.  The  total  heat  of  fusion  according  to 
the  mean  of  three  experiments  is  146-1  th.  units  for  1  gram  of  palladium, 
and  by  deducting  109-8  th.  units,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  1  gram  of  palladium  from  0°  to  1,500°,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  palladium,  is  found  to  be  36-3  th.  units.  L.  T.   O'S. 

Gas  Regulator  for  Air-baths.  By  L.  Cresti  (Gazzetta  cMmica 
italiana,  8,  292 — 294). — This  regulator  somewhat  resembles  Bunsen's, 
but  the  air-chamber  of  the  instrument  alone  is  inside  the  air-bath,  and 
communicates  with  the  part  containing  the  mercury  by  means  of  a 
tube.  As  the  air  expands,  the  pressure  causes  the  mercury  to  rise  and 
partly  closes  the  tube  by  which  the  gas  enters.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  Bunsen's  regulator  that  the  mercury  has  not  to  be  heated,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  sensitive,  but  it  has  the  same  defect  of  being 
affected  by  barometric  changes  ;  this  is  avoided  in  Page's  regulator 
(this  Journal,  1876,  1,  24).  C.  E.  G. 

Process  for  Determining  the  Vapour-densities  of  Substances 
-which  attack  Mercury,  or  -which  boil  above  440°.  By  V. 
and  C.  Meyer  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2253—2260). — This  is  an 
improvement  of  V.  Meyer's  method  (Ber.,  11, 1868,  this  Journal,  1879, 
177)  for  determining  vapour-densities  by  measuring  the  volume  of  air 
expelled  by  the  vapour  of  a  known  weight  of  substance.  The  original 
paper  must  be  consulted  for  the  details  of  the  process. 

w.  c.  w. 

Density  and  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Liquid  Methyl 
Chloride.  By  C.  Vincent  and  Delachanal  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  987 — • 
989). — The  method  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of 
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expansion  of  liqiaid  methyl  cliloride  was  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
.  Pierre  in  his  determinations  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  organic 
liquids.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  thermometer  with  a  bulb 
2'2  c.c.  capacity,  and  a  tube  70  cm.  long  calibrated,  and  coutainino-  the 
methyl  chloride;  between  —  25°  aud  +45°  the  liquid  expanded  so  as 
to  fill  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The  volume  of  the  bulb 
up  to  the  first  mark  at  0°  was  2"23478  c.c,  and  that  of  each  division 
0'00002687  c.c.  ;  the  weight  of  methyl  chloride  2'2  grams.  From  these 
data,  the  authors  have  determined  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  between 
the  temperatures  30°  and  50°,  of  which  they  give  a  table,  and  from  which 
have  constructed  a  curve,  and  also  the  coefficient  of  expansions  for  the 
temperatures  13'4°,  23'8°,  and  39°,  at  which  temperatures  the  volumes 
=  1-02657,  1-04862,  and  1-08470  respectively,  the  volume  at  0°  =  1. 
From  these  numbers  the  results  obtained  according  to  the  formula 
Y,  =  Yo(l  +at  +  Bf  +  7<»)  are  a  =  0-00193929,  {B  =  0-00000183121 
and  7  =  0-000000105916.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Specific  Gravity  Determinations.  By  F.  W.  Clarke  (Dent 
Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1504 — 1507).— The  author  has  determined  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  following  compounds  : — 

Sp.  gr.  t°. 

HgCy, 4-0262  12° 

HgCyoHgO 4-437  19-2° 

HgCy.HgCU    4-531  21-7° 

ngCyo2KCy    2-447  21-2° 

HgBr, 5-7461  18° 

KBr 2-712  12-7° 

HgBro.KBr 4-412  172° 

HgBr..KBr.H.,0 3-865  20—24° 

(NHO.Cr^O.HgClz.HoO 3-329  21° 

Hgl^ 6-231  10-19° 

2(KI.Hgl2)3H,0    4-289  23-5° 

Cobalt  formate  +  2H..0 2-1286  22° 

Nickel        „        +  2H.,0 2-1547  20-2° 

N-(CH3)J 1-827  17° 

N(CH3) J.Hgl,   3-968  24P 

CdClo    3-938  23° 

CdCh.2H,0 •      3.339  182° 

2CdCl..SrCU7H,0 2-718  24° 

2CdCl2.BaCl24H20 2952  245°     ' 

PtCl2.2KCl 3-2909  21° 

H2Te04.2H,0 2-999  25-5° 

H.Te04 3-425  188° 

(NH4),TeO. 3024  245° 

Thallium  tellurate  dried  at  180°  6-742  16° 

Cobalt  acetate  +  4H,0 1-7031  15-7° 

Nickel       „       +  4H,0 1-7443  15-7° 

The   molecular  volume  and   specific  gravity  of  the  following  salts 
have  been  calculated  from   the  results  of  numerous  determinations. 

!/  2 
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There  is  a  constant  difference  in  the  molecular  volume  of  165  for 

each  CH2  group  : — 

Molec.  Sp.  gr.  of 

vol.         16'5  calculated. 

Barium  methylsulphate 176  2"244 

„        ethyl  „        209  2-024 

„        propyl        „        ■  242  1-863 

„        isobutyl     „        275  1-780 

„        amyl  „        308  1-646 

Molec.  vol.         Sp.  gr. 
Potassium    methvldisulphocar- 

bonate   " 88  1-658 

Ethyl  salt 104-5  1-531 

Isobutyl  salt 137-5  1-367 

W.  C.  W. 

Reciprocal  Displacements  bet-ween  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  and 
the  Halogens,  -when  combined  with  Hydrogen.  By  Berthelot 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  667 — 671). — It  has  been  already  shown  that  when 
any  two  of  the  above  elements,  entering  separately  into  combination 
with  a  third,  evolve  different  amounts  of  heat,  the  element  which 
evolves  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  will,  under  suitable  conditions, 
displace  the  other  from  its  combination  with  the  third.  Chlorine, 
therefore,  displaces  bromine  and  iodine,  and  bromine  displaces  iodine, 
both  in  the  gaseous  hydracids  and  in  their  aqueous  solutions.  In  like 
manner  chlorine  and  bromine  ought  to  displace  sulphur  from  hydrogen 
sulphide,  both  in  the  gaseous  state  and  in  solution ;  but  although 
iodine  should  displace  sulphur  in  dissolved  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur, 
on  the  contrary,  should  decompose  hydriodic  acid  gas,  with  formation 
of  gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  since  the  union  of  hydrosren  and 
sulphur  to  form  gaseous  HoS  evolves  +  3-6  units  of  heat,  whilst  0-8 
unit  is  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  gas.  The  author 
has  made  new  experiments  upon  this  point. 

Dry  hydrogen  sulphide  was  enclosed  with  a  little  iodine  in  a  sealed 
tube,  and  heated  to  500°,  but  no  reaction  took  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  dry  hydrogen  iodide  and  sulphur  in  a  similar  arrangement 
reacted  immediately,  even  in  the  cold,  and  on  heating  to  lOO°  the 
reaction  was  complete.  When  the  tube  was  opened  under  water,  the 
rising  of  the  latter  showed  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-half  the  volume 
of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  tube  ;  the  invei-se  action  then  im.me- 
diately  sets  in,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  in  its  turn  by 
the  sulphur  iodide  formed,  reproducing  sulphur  and  solution  of  hydrio- 
dic acid.  These  two  inverted  actions  can  be  effected,  even  in  presence 
of  water,  with  a  solution  containing  more  than  52  percent,  of  hydracid  ; 
if  iodine  be  dissolved  in  it  and  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  the  solu- 
tion, no  ultimate  reaction  is  observable,  because  the  liberated  sulphur 
attacks  and  destroys  the  hydrogen  iodide  as  fast  as  the  latter  is  formed. 

Oxygen  should  and  does  displace  sulphur  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  but 
between  chlorine  and  oxygen  theory  indicates  that  an  equilibrium 
might  be  produced.  Gaseous  chloi'ine  ought  to  decompose  water, 
•when  hydrated  hydrochloric  acid    is  formed,    but,  on    the   contrary. 
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oxygen  ought  to  decompose  anhydrous  liydrochloric  acid,  with  forma- 
tion of  water  and  chlorine. 

1.  A  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  oxygen,  in  propor- 
tion of  4  vols,  of  HCl  and  1  vol.  of  O,  was  enclosed  in  a  tube,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  electric  spark  for  some  hours  ;  nine-tenths  of 
the  mixture  was  decomposed,  with  formation  of  free  chlorine  and  water. 

2.  Inversely,  a  weighed  quantity  of  water,  enclosed  with  free  chlo- 
rine, was  decomposed  in  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  oxygen  being  liberated. 

The  former  reaction  takes  place  easily,  when  the  mixed  gases  are 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  and  the  latter  reaction,  as  is 
well  known,  occurs  by  itself  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  especially  in 
presence  of  solar  light. 

The  theory  was  further  verified  by  the  author's  experiments  on  the 
action  of  oxygen  on  hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide ;  in  both  these  cases, 
it  should  displace  the  halogen  in  the  compound,  whether  the  combina- 
tion be  gaseous  or  in  solution ;  the  results  showed  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  acid  was  complete  at  a  temperature  of  500°,  whilst  all 
attempts  to  effect  the  inverse  action  entirely  failed. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject  (ibid.,  87,  671 — 673),  Berthelot 
draws  attention  again  to  facts  which  he  has  established,  namely,  that 
reciprocal  displacements  between  acids  united  to  one  and  the  same 
base,  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  thermic  value  of  the  reaction,  when- 
ever the  acid  forms  but  one  salt  only,  not  decomposible  by  water, 
either  wholly  or  in  part ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  division  of 
the  base  between  the  acids  whenever  the  acid  which  evolves  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  forms  with  the  base  an  acid  or  neutral  salt, 
partially  or  progressively  decomposible  by  the  solvent.  He  now  shows 
that  this  distribution  also  results  when  any  two  weak  acids,  such  as 
hydrocyanic,  boric,  phenic,  hydrosulphuric,  or  carbonic  acid,  react 
with  an  alkaline  base. 

Thus  with  hydrocyanic  and  boric  acids  we  have — 

KCN  reacting  with  HBOo  evolves  4'2  units. 
KBO^       „  „      HCN  absorbs  2-9      „ 

the  distribution  of  base  being  shown  in  the  one  case  by  a  disengagement 
of  heat ;  in  the  other  by  an  absorption,  the  latter  resulting  from  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  reacting  salts  under  the  influence  of  the 
solvent. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  potassium  cyanide  reacted  with  phenol, 
a  division  of  base  between  the  two  acids  took  place,  very  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  2:5;  with  potassium  phenate  and  boric  acid,  however, 
the  latter  almost  entirely  displaced  the  phenol. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  satu- 
rates itself  almost  completely,  but  with  equivalent  quantities  it  takes 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  base. 

The  total  thermic  effect  in  reactions  of  this  kind  is  the  resultant  of 
two  phenomena  :  (1)  a  disengagement  of  heat  due  to  the  combination 
of  the  acid  with  the  free  base;  and  (2)  an  absorption  of  heat  due  to  the 
decomposition  produced  by  the  solvent.  This  resultant  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  of  contrary  value  for  the  two  inverse  actions.         J.   W. 
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Reaction  between  Mercury   and    Hydrochloric  Acid   Gas, 

By  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  673). — \oh  grams  of  mercury  and 
48  c.c.  of  pure  and  diy  hydrogen  chloride  were  sealed  in  a  tube,  and 
heated  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  was  possible  for  one  hour.  On 
opening  the  tube  it  was  found  that  rather  more  than  1  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
had  been  formed,  or  about  -g^th  of  the  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas  had  been 
decomposed.  '  J.  W. 
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Formation  of  Ammonium  Nitrite,  By  A.  V.  Losecke  {Arch. 
Pharm.  [3],  14,  54—58). — The  author  has  corroborated  Schonbeim's 
statement  tliat  the  evaporation  of  water  in  air  produces  ammonium 
nitrite,  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  its  formation.  It  is  found  that  ammonium  nitrite  is  always  formed 
when  water  evaporates  freely,  and  the  lower  the  temperature  the 
larger  is  the  quantity  produced ;  but  the  formation  is  prevented  if  the 
evaporation  takes  place  in  a  narrow-necked  flask.  In  another  series  of 
experiments,  it  was  observed  that  1  litre  of  water,  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  yielded  ammonia  equivalent  to  0"148  part  in  100,000  parts 
of  water ;  1  litre,  evaporated  to  small  bulk  at  40 — 50°,  yielded  ammo- 
nia equivalent  to  0'5823  part  of  nitric  acid  per  100,000  of  water;  and 
lastly,  5  litres  of  water,  allowed  to  evapoi'ate  spontaneously,  yielded 
ammonia  equivalent  to  2"9G08  nitric  acid  per  100,000  parts  of  water. 
This  last  experiment  shows  the  influence  that  the  evaporation  of  rain- 
water and  dew  can  have  on  the  nourishment  of  plants;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  if  a  leaf  be  moistened  and  allowed  to  dry,  nitrous 
acid  is  produced,  and  that  in  dew  from  leaves,  ammonium  nitrite  can 
be  easily  detected.  These  experiments,  therefore,  explain  the  intro- 
duction of  nitrogen  into  plants,  which  Boussingault  says  cannot  occur 
directly.  Ammonium  nitrite  can  also  be  detected  in  snow  and  rain 
alone  without  contact  with  leaves,  but  then  only  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities. The  water  used  in  the  experiments  was  ascertained  to  be  free 
from  ammonia  and  also  from  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  E.  W.  P. 

Alkaline  Reaction  of  Magnesium  Carbonate  and  Silicate, 
Free,  Mixed,  and  Combined,  By  Pichard  {Gompt.  rend.,  87,  797).— 
The  natural  and  artificial  carbonates  of  magnesia,  whether  free,  mixed, 
or  combined,  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus,  the  presence  of 
Yo^ooth  part  in  the  mixture  being  sufficient  to  show  it. 

A  few  thousandth  parts  of  natural  silicate  of  magnesia  are  sufficient 
to  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus,  whilst  the  silicates  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  calcium  are  perfectly  neutral.  L,  T.   O'S. 

On  Chromates  and  Bichromates,  By  L.  Schulernd  (/.  pr. 
Clma.  [3],  19,  36— 41).— The  results  of  the  investigation  show  that 
only  monad  metals  are  capable  of  forming  dichromates,  and  that  as 
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lithium  forms  a  dickroraate,  we  have  here  an  additional  proof  of  the 
monatomicitj  of  this  element.  Potassium  chromate  and  dichromato 
produced  identical  precipitates  in  solutions  of  barium  salts,  although 
the  wet  precipitate  from  the  dichromate  was  rather  darker  in  colour ; 
but  the  dichi-omate  described  in  Handwh.  der  Chemie,  11,  1235,  as 
formed  when  barium  chromate  is  dissolved  in  a  chromic  acid  solution, 
could  not  be  obtained ;  the  calcium  salt  behaves  similarly.  Hot  water 
withdraws  chromic  acid  from  the  red  silver  dichromate.  From  neutral 
thallium  carbonate,  potassium  dichromate  precipitates  a  mixture  of  the 
chromate  with  the  dichromate,  whereas  in  acid  solutions  the  dichromate 
only  is  formed.  Lithium  chromate,  produced  by  the  addition  of 
lithium  carbonate  to  chromic  acid,  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  with 
2  mols.  of  water;  this  is  driven  off  at  a  temperature  of  130°.  The 
dichromate,  which  crystallises  with  2  mols.  of  water,  forms  hard, 
almost  black,  thick  plates  ;  the  crystalline  water  is  driven  off  at  130 ', 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  crystals  melt  and  give  off  oxygen. 

E.  W.  P. 

The  Oxide  of  Nickel,  NijO^.  By  H.  Baubigny  (Compt.  rend., 
87,  1082 — 10b4). — When  oxygen  is  passed  over  nickel  chloride  at  a 
temperature  of  440°,  the  chloride  is,  after  some  time,  completely  trans- 
foi-med  into  a  crystalline  insoluble  substance,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  oxide  Nisd.  The  action  is  much  more  rapid  with  moist  than  with 
dry  oxygen.  This  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  analogous  to  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  an  oxide  of  a  higher  degree 
of  oxidation,  but  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  reduced  to  the  protoxide,  NiO. 

R.  R. 

Action  of  Haloid  Acids  on  Mercuric  Sulphate,  and  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid  on  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Mercury.  By  A.  Ditte 
{Cvmjjt.  rend.,  87,  794 — 7y5). — By  slowly  heating  mercuric  sulphate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  a  compound  is  produced  which  melts  and  volatilises  without 
decomposition,  forming  long  white  needles.  On  analysis,  it  was  found 
to  consist  of  equivalent  quantities  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  HgS04  +  2HC1.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  mercuric 
sulphate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Unlike 
mercuric  sulphate,  this  compound  does  not  form  a  basic  sulphate  when 
treated  with  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  it.  This  fact,  together 
Avith  the  volatility  of  the  substance,  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  con- 
sists of  mercuric  chloride  united  with  a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid, 
HgCU  +  H.;S04,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  may 
easily  be  prepared  by  treating  mercuric  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  warming  the  mixture,  when  the  mass  solidifies,  and,  on  heating 
more  strongly,  volatilises,  forming  white  needles. 

Under  similar  conditions,  a  bromo-compound  may  be  obtained  from 
mercuric  sulphate  and  hydrobromic  acid,  or  mercuric  bromide  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  chlorine 
compound,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  and  finally  sublimes  in  brilliant 
transparent  plates.  The  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  mercuric  sulphate, 
and  of  mercuric  iodide  on  sulphuric  acid  does  not  yield  a  compound 
similar  to  the  above  (Souville,  Jour.  Pharm.,  26,  474). 

L.  T.  O'S. 
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Microscopical  Properties  of  Amber,  and  the  Amount  of 
Sulphur  contained  in  it.  By  0.  Helm  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13, 
496 — 503). — The  clear  yellow  amber  has  no  peculiar  appearance  when 
examined  under  the  microscope  ;  but  if  the  opaque  or  white  amber, 
cut  into  thin  sections,  be  examined  by  a  power  of  200 — 500  diameters. 
round  cavities,  varying  in  size,  are  observed  in  the  interior.  The 
cavities  in  the  milk-white  amber  are  the  smallest;  in  the  opaque  yellow 
sort  they  are  larger ;  whilst  in  the  less  dense  quality,  the  cavities  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  soap  bubbles.  Water  appears  to  be 
contained  in  the  cavities,  for  if  amber  which  has  been  laid  in  water 
for  some  time  be  exposed  to  an  increased  temperature,  the  weight  of 
the  specimen  diminishes,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  moisture 
can  diffuse  through  the  substance  of  the  amber,  and  the  insects  which 
are  enclosed  in  the  substance  are  perfectly  dry,  owing  to  this  diffusion. 
This  peculiarity  is  turned  to  account  by  the  amber  merchants,  who,  to 
clean  the  amber,  soak  the  pieces  in  boiling  oil,  whereby  the  cavities 
contract,  and  press  out  their  contents,  as  water,  lime,  iron,  &c.  This 
process  renders  amber  specifically  heavier,  transparent,  and  filled  with 
innumerable  small  scale-like  fissures. 

Besides  containing'  sulphur  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  amber  like'onse 
contains  sulphur  combined  organically,  and  to  the  amount  of  0'26  per 
cent,  in  the  clear  yellow  sort,  0"o8  in  the  dark,  O'Siin  the  bone-coloured, 
and  0"27  in  the  brownish-red  weathered  coating  of  the  last-named 
kind.  This  sulphur  is  contained  for  the  most  part  in  the  bitumen 
-which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

The  author  considers  that  the  sulphur  was  introduced  into  the  amber 
during  the  tertiary  period,  the  origin  being  one  of  two,  either  the  re- 
duction of  sulphates  originally  present  in  the  interior,  or  that  the 
sulphur  has  diffused  itself  into  the  resin  from  outside.  In  the  first 
case  the  sulphate  would  be  reduced  to  a  sulphide,  which  in  its  turn 
would  be  transformed  into  an  organic  sulphide,  and  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  a  metallic  carbonate.  The  evidence  of  the  original 
appearance  and  sti'ucture  of  the  amber  still  existing  unaltered  renders 
the  above  internal  chemical  change  improbable.  It  is  therefore  more 
likely  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  some  other  easily  decomposible 
sulphide,  has  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  amber,  and 
that  this  passing  by  diffusion  into  the  interior  then  combines  with  the 
amber.  E.  W.  P. 

Gedanite,  a  New  Fossil  Resin.  By  0.  Helm  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
13,  503 — 507)  — Up  to  the  present  time,  the  substance  known  as 
"  unripe  amber "  has  been  considered  to  be  amber,  but  the  author 
shows  that  it  differs  totally  from  true  amber  in  its  composition,  and  he 
has  given  it  the  name  of  gedanite.  Gedanite  has  a  hardness  of  1^—2, 
breaks  easily,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'OSS— 1-068.  It  does  not  contain 
succinic  acid,  and  when  heated  in  oil,  it  swells  up  and  becomes  like 
caoutchouc.     Ether  dissolves  40—52   per  cent.,  and  alcohol   18 — 25 
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per  cent. :  and  of  the  residue  left  by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  ether 
dissolves  20 — 24  per  cent.  The  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  softens  at 
lUO°,  and  melts  at  105°,  and  then  resembles  mastic.  The  ash  amounts 
to  O'OG  per  cent,  and  consists  of  lime,  silica,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ferric 
oxide.  Sulphur  organically  combined  appears  also  to  be  present,  and, 
like  amber,  gedanite  is  negatively  electric.  Its  composition  is  C  81"01, 
H  11'41,  O  7'33,  S  0"25.  Gedanite  therefore  dilfers  from  amber  in 
having  a  lower  melting  point,  a  smaller  amount  of  oxygen,  in  being 
less  hard,  and  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  the  absence  of 
succinic  acid ;  and  it  differs  from  copal  and  other  resins  in  containing 
sulphur  organically  combined,  in  having  a  higher  melting  point,  and 
being  less  soluble  in  various  liquids,  and  in  its  amber-like  odour  when 
heated.  E.  W.  P. 

On  Asphalt  and  other  Retinalites.  By  0.  Hesse  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  13,  -50" — 514). — To  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  asphalt- 
bitumen,  and  in  what  form  the  sulphur  existed,  whether  as  sulphates, 
or  pyrites,  or  organic  sulphur-compounds,  a  portion  of  asphalt  was 
incinerated,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  were  determined  in  the 
ash.  Another  portion  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  gave  the 
amount  present  as  sulphide;  and  by  the  fusion  of  a  thii'd  portion  with 
sodium  carbonate  the  amount  of  organic  sulphur  was  determined.  The 
experiments  show  that  sulphates  and  sulphides  are  present  only  in  very 
small  quantity,  whereas  organic  sulphur  exists  to  the  amount  of  10'85 
per  cent.  Sulphur  is  not  found  free  in  asphalt.  It  is  probable  that 
the  formation  of  organic  sulphur-compounds  is  due  to  the  generation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  water  and  organic  matter 
on  calcium  sulphate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  asphalt,  which  passes 
by  diffusion  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  then  replaces  oxygen 
by  an  equivalent  of  sulphur.  The  large  amount  of  sulphur  that  was 
found  organically  combined  in  asphalt  made  it  probable  that  experi- 
ments on  coal  would  show  that  sulphur  was  also  present  there  in  a 
like  state.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  when  powdered  coal  was 
submitted  to  a  temperature  of  180°,  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  evolved,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  produced  a  clear 
di.stillate,  and  at  320°  an  oil  passed  over,  which  turned  brown  in  the 
air,  and  contained  sulphur. 

Elaterite  contains  1  per  cent,  of  organic  sulphur,  a  yellow  retinite 
0"4  per  cent.,  and  iron  only  in  traces.  This  specimen  yielded  free 
sulphuric  acid  when  treated  with  water,  the  acid  being  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  compound  on  the  surface.  A  specimen  of 
walkowite  gave  strong  indications  of  sulphuric  acid  when  washed  with 
water,  and  contained  0"72  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  0"73  per 
cent,  of  organic  sulphur.  Under  the  microscope,  a  number  of  fine 
bubbles  were  seen  in  the  interior  of  this  specimen.  Dopplerite  and 
ozokerite  contain  no  organically  combined  sulphur.  E.  W.  P. 
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Action  of  Platinum  Wire  on  Hydrocarbons.  By  J.  Coqcjillon 
{Gompt.  rend.,  87,  795 — 796). — The  author  has  previously  described 
the  action  of  palladium  wire  on  gaseous  hydrocarbons  in  presence  of 
aqueous  vapour  at  a  white  heat,  whereby  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen 
are  formed.  He  finds  that  platinum  wire  under  similar  circumstances 
acts  in  like  manner  in  presence  of  air  with  greater  violence,  explo- 
sions taking  place  when  the  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  present  exceeds 
4  per  cent.,  whereas  with  palladium,  explosions  do  not  take  place 
unless  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbon  be  present. 

From  experiments  he  finds  that  a  mixture  of  naarsh-gas  and  air  is 
less  explosive  than  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  air. 

The  author  proposes  to  use  platinum  instead  of  palladium  wires  in 
his  portable  "  gi'isoumetre "  where  the  quantities  of  marsh-gas  are 
small.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  the  Lower  Paraffins.  By  Y.  Meez  and 
W.  Weith  {JJeut.  Chem.  (j,es.  Ber.,  11,  2235—2243). — Methane. — Car- 
bon tetrabromide  is  formed  by  slowly  adding  bromine  to  well-cooled 
methyl  iodide,  heating  the  mixture  in  sealed  tubes  at  80°  and  then 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  180°.  The  same  compound 
is  formed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
carbon  bisulphide  in  presence  of  iodine.  It  is,  however,  best  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  bromine  on  bromoform  (Habermann,  Annalen, 
167,  174). 

Carbon  tetrabromide  splits  up  on  distillation,  forming  tetrabrom- 
ethylene,  CoBrj,  and  bromine.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  350°  it  is 
decomposed  into  hexabromobenzene,  CeBre,  and  bromine. 

Ethane. — The  action  of  bromine  on  ethyl  iodide,  or  on  ethylene 
dibromide  in  presence  of  iodine  at  250°,  produces  a  mixture  of  tetra- 
bromethylene  (m.  p.  52-5 — 53°),  and  hexbromethane,  the  former  of 
which  can  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  Hexbromethane  begins 
to  decompose  at  180°  into  tetrabromethylene  and  bromine. 

Propane. — Pentabromopropylene,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
allyl  bromide,  bromine,  and  iodine  at  210°,  is  an  oily  liquid  which 
slowly  distills  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  decomposes  at  180°,  and  is 
converted  by  the  action  of  bromine  at  250°  into  carbon  di-,  tri-,  and 
tetra-bromides,  CoBrj,  CoBts,  CBr4,  and  free  bromine.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  the  Higher  Paraffins.  By  V.  Mekz  and 
■  W.  Weith  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2244— 2253).— A'ormaZ  Butane.— 
Bromine  does  not  act  on  normal  butyl  iodide  at  100°  ;  at  140°  a  feeble 
action  commences,  which  increases  with  the  temperature,  tetrabrom- 
ethylene being  formed,  CiHgBr  +  SBrj  -  2C2Br4  +  9HBr. 

lsobufa.ne. — In  presence  of  iodine,  bromine  attacks  isobutyl  bro- 
mide at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  hexbromisobutane ;  the 
reaction  takes  place  more  rapidly  at  150".  Rexbromisuhutane  crys- 
tallises in  prisms  or  plates  (m.  p.  108°)  which  are  soluble  in  carbon 
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bisulphide,  in  ether,  and  in  hot  alcohol.  This  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  bromine  at  320 — 340°,  forming  hexbromo-butyleiie,  C4H2Br6 
(m.  p.  52 — 53^j. 

Isopentane. — On  treatment  Avith  bromine  af  175°  isoamylene  dibro- 
mide  yields  hexbromobenzene  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  resinous 
product. 

Hexane. — By  the  action  of  bromine  on  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  130°,  a  mixture  of  occobromhexane, 
CeHeBrs  (m.  p.  135°,  according  to  Henry  140°),  hexbromhexaue, 
CsHftBre,  and  octobromhexylene,  CsHiBrg.  Hexbrombexane  crys- 
tallises in  opaque  prisms  or  needles  (m.  p.  152°),  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  benzene.  Octobromhexylene  forms  rhombohedral  crystals  (m.  p. 
178 — 184°),  soluble  in  benzene.  Between  130 — 140"  carbon  octo- 
bromide,  CeHs,  is  formed.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  benzene,  tolu- 
ene, chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  is 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  boiling  benzene  in  glistening  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  which  decompose  at  200°  into  bromine  and  hexbromo- 
benzene. W.   C.  W. 

Action  of  Chlorine  Monoxide  on  Ethylene.  By  E.  Mulder 
and  G.  J.  W.  Bremer  (Beut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1958— 1961).— A 
mixture  of  ethylene  chloride  and  monochlorethyl  monochloracetate, 
C4H6CI2O2,  is  formed,  when  chlorine  monoxide  and  dry  ethylene  are 
brought  together  in  a  well-cooled  vessel.  The  monochloracetate 
boils  with  decomposition  between  180°  and  210°.  Wlien  boiled  with 
water  it  yields  monochloracetic  acid  and  glycol  chlorhydrin — 

CHoCl.CO.O.CH^.CHjCl  +  H^O  =  CH.,C1.C00H  +  CH.,Cl.CHo(OH). 

W.  C.  W. 

Potassium  Cobaltocyanide.  By  A.  Descamps  (Compt.  rend.,  87, 
1039). — When  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  poured  into  one 
of  cobalt  chloride,  avoiding  excess,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of 
cobaltous  cyanide  is  obtained,  and  this,  carefully  maintained  at  0°  is 
washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
also  at  0°.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  alcohol,  and  the  next  day  it 
deposits  deep  blue  amethyst-coloured  crystals.  These  are  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  preserved  in  that  liquid,  as  they  decompose  very 
readily.  When  they  are  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  they 
are  instantaneously  converted  into  potassium  cobaltocyanide,  and  the 
liquid  gives  Avith  lead  acetate  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  lead 
cobaltocyanide,  which  may  be  preserved.  With  cobalt  chloride,  the 
author  obtained  a  deep  green  precipitate,  although  liis  liquids  were 
quite  free  from  nickel.  This  green  substance  is  the  cobaltocyanide  of 
cobalt  and  potassium,  and  when  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide,  it 
reproduces  the  cobaltocyanide.  R.  R. 

Action  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  on  Certain  Cyamides.  Jij 
G.  Meyer  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  419— 429).— Drechsel  (ibid.  [2],  16, 
188  and  201)  showed  that  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  an 
alkaline  solution  containing  much  ammonia  is  to  produce  carbamates, 
thus:— NaXH^  +  CO.O  =  NH,.CO.ONa.    This  reaction  has  been  fur- 
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tlier  experimented  on  by  the  author,  who  finds  that  cyamides  absorb 
carbonic  anhydride,  producing  cyaniido-carbonates :  these  salts,  like 
the  cai'bonates,  are  easily  decomposed,  forming  free  cyanamides  and 
carbonates.  On  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  sodium  cyamide,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  was  produced; 
this,  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  was  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  consisting  of  sodium  cyamidocarbonate,  CNNaN.COONa.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  separable  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol.  The  free  acid  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  sodium 
compound,  as  it  immediately  breaks  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
cyanamide.  The  acid  is  apparently  bibasic,  CNHN.COOH,  but  by 
no  method  was  it  possible  to  obtain  a  salt  containing  but  one  atom 
of  a  monad  metal.  It  appears  also  that  the  salts  are  polymerides 
of  the  cyanates,  being  converted  into  the  latter  when  heated, 
ISTaCJST.IS'.COONa  =  2CN0Na.  If  carbonic  anhydride  be  passed 
into  ether  in  which  sodium  cyamide  is  suspended,  a  large  quantity  of 
cyanamide  is  produced.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  following  reac- 
tions : — 

(1.)  NaCNHN  +  CO2  =  CNHNCOONa. 

(2.)  CNHNCOONa  +  NaCNHN  =  CNNaNCOONa  +  H^CNN. 

The  potassium  cyami do- carbonate  has  also  been  prepared,  and  with 
silver  nitrate  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  silver  cyanide.  With  other 
metallic  salts  like  results  are  produced,  so  that  it  appears  that  the 
cyaniido-carbonates  of  the  heavy  metals  cannot  be  prepared. 

Crude  melam  was  ignited  with  powdered  calcium  oxide,  the  mass 
was  then  treated  with  water,  and  carbonic  anhydride  passed  into  the 
solution  of  calcium  cyamide  thus  obtained ;  after  some  time  calcium 
cyamido-carbonate  separated  out  in  fine  stellate  groups  of  needles. 
This  salt,  which  readily  decomposes  by  heat,  crystallises  with  5  mols. 
H,0,  and  has  therefore  the  formula  COOCaCNN  +  SH^.O.  Dried  at 
130°  calcium  cyamido-carbonate  loses  4  mols.  H.>0,  and  from  the  resi- 
due ether  extracts  cyanamide,  and  water  dicvandiamide  ;  on  heating  it 
to  170°  melamine  sublimes:  COOCaCNN  -h^H^O  =  CaCO,,  +  HoCNN. 

The  strontium  salt,  4C00SrCyN  -|-  9HoO,  and  the  barium  salt, 
COOBaCyN  +  l^^HoO,  have  been  obtained,  but  not  the  magnesium 
cyamido-carbonate.  E.  W.  P. 

Action    of   Diazo-compounds    on    Ethyl    Mercaptan.      By 

R.  ScHMiTT  and  O.  Mitienzwet  (J.  pr.  Cliein.  [2],  18,  192—195). — 
As  the  action  of  diazo-compounds  on  ethyl  alcohol  is  known  to  give 
rise  to  aldehyde,  it  was  expected  that  the  thio-alcohol,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  yield  thio-aldehyde  or  thio-paraldehyde  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  when  diazo-salicylic  acid  is  heated  with 
mercaptan  at  170°  in  a  sealed  tube,  ethyl  disulphide  is  produced,  the 
two  nitrogen  atoms  of  the  diazo-compound  being  eliminated,  thus  : — 

C6H3N20.COOH  +  2(aH5.SH)=  CeH,(OH).COOH+  (C,H5)oS,-f  N^. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
Action    of   Trimethylamine    on    Carbon    Bisulphide.      By 

A.   Bleunard   {Compt.   rend.,   87,  1040 — 1042). — A  violent  reaction 
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takes  place  when  trimethylamine  and  carbon  bisulphide  are  brought 
into  contact ;  but  by  passing  a  current  of  trimethylamine  into  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  the  bisulphide,  a  compound  may  easily  be 
obtained,  in  colourless  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system. 
The  results  of  analyses  show  that  the  reaction  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented:  N(CH;03  +  CS,  =  N'(CH3)3CS2.  The  crystals  are  therefore 
sulphocarbamate  of  trimethylamine.  The  substance  melts  at  125°,  and 
is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  it  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  ether,  and  in  benzene.  It 
dissociates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  this  dissociation  increases  in 
rapidity  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  Although  concentrated  acids 
destroy  it  by  uniting  with  the  trimethylamine  and  setting  the  carbon 
bisulphide  at  liberty,  it  readily  forms  compounds  with  dilute  acids  ; 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  compound  N(CH3)3,  CS2,  HCII, 
and  the  additional  half  as  much  more  acid  gives  another  compound, 
•2N(CH3)3,  CS2,  3HCI.  It  combines  also  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
and  nitric  acids,  and  its  reactions  in  general  resemble  those  of  the 
ureas.  Mercuric  chloride,  and  many  other  salts,  unite  with  it  in 
equivalent  proportions.  R.  R. 

Separation  of  Ethylamines.  By  E.  Ddvillier  and  A.  Buisine 
(^Compf.  rend.,  88,  31—34). — As  in  the  preparation  of  diethylosamide, 
a  determinate  quantity  of  oxalic  ether  is  added  to  an  aqueous,  concen- 
tratetl,  and  titrated  solution  of  ethylated  bases,  in  such  proportion  as 
to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  the  bases  in  the  mixture,  which  is  maintained 
at  0°.  After  24  hours,  the  diethyloxamide  formed  is  separated  by 
pressure,  and  the  very  alkaline  mother-liquor  is  distilled  on  the  water- 
bath,  so  as  to  collect  the  alcohol  and  bases  which  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  reaction.  On  cooling,  some  diethyloxamide  is  deposited,  and 
this  is  separated  as  before. 

The  authors  did  not  find  any  ethyl  diethyloxamate  in  the  mother- 
liquors  of  the  diethyloxamide  when  crystallised  from  water;  yet  the 
mixture  of  ethylated  bases  on  which  they  operated  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  diethylamine.  On  concentration,  however,  they 
obtained  a  syrupy  liquid,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  for  a  long 
time,  and  allowed  to  cool,  yielded  an  abundant  deposit  of  crystals  of 
acid  oxalate  of  diethylamine.  The  mother-liquor,  now  much  less 
syrupy,  yielded  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals,  when  treated  as  before  ;  and 
so  on,  several  times  in  succession.  The  reaction  consists  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  ethyl  diethyloxamate  into  diethyloxamic  acid,  which 
during  the  long  boilingr,  fixes  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted 
into  hydrogen-ethylamine  oxalate.  R.  R. 

Action  of  Chlorocarbonic  Ether  on  Halogen  Compounds  of 
the  Fatty  Acid  Series.  By  0.  J.  Ki;i,i,v  (iJeut.  CJa-m.  <Jrs.  J!,,-.,  11, 
2220 — 2228). — When  a  mixture  of  chlorocarbonic  ether  and  dibrom- 
allyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  .sodium  amalgam,  ethyl  carbonate,  propylene, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  formed. 

On  treating  a  mixture  of  dichlorhydrin  and  chlorocarbonic  ether  with 
sodium  amalgam,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ethylene  are  evolved,  and  a  chlorinated  ether,  GgHioCl^Os,  and  a  small 
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quantity  of  ettyl  carbonate,  are  obtained.  The  chlorinated  ether  is  a 
heavy  oil,  which  boils  without  decomposition  at  225 — 230°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not 
combine  with  bromine  or  with  hydrobromic  acid.  On  saponification 
with  potash,  g^lycerin  and  potassium  carbonate  are  formed. 

When  epichlorhydrin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorocarbonic 
ether  and  sodium-amalgam,  carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride  are  given  off, 
and  ethyl  carbonate  and  an  ether  having  the  composition  CsHioOa  are 
formed.  This  latter  compound  boils  at  145 — 150°,  and  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0-9931  at  21-5°.     It  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  has  the 

/HoC 
formula,  0\         |  ,  since  it  yields  allyl  alcohol,  and  not 

\HC— CH2.COOC2H5 
acetone,  on  saponification.  W.  C.  W, 

Action  of  Chloral  Hydrate  on  Ammonium  Thiocyanate.    By 

M.  Nencki  and  F.  Sciiaffer  (/.  pr.  Ghem.  [2],  18,  430 — 4.S2). — ISTencki, 
by  the  action  of  chloracetic  acid  on  ammonium  thiocyanate,  prepared 
a  substance,  C3H3NS2O,  which  he  calls  rhodanic  acid,  and  as  this  yields 
colouring  matters  when  submitted  to  oxidation  (Ghem.  Soc.  /.), 
the  react^ion  of  thiocyanates  with  organic  chlorine  compounds  has  been 
examined.  When  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  heated  with  chloral 
hydrate,  the  liquid  darkens,  and  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  the  reaction 
taking  place  according  to  the  equation  2CCl3.CH(OH)2  +  2CN'S.N'H4 
=  CgHsClsNaS  +  CNSH  +  4HoO.  The  brown  mass  thus  obtained 
leaves,  on  treatment  with  water,  an  insoluble  residue,  which  crystallises 
from  hot  alcohol  in  long  white  needles  ;  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor 
is  found  a  brown,  resinous  matter,  the  amount  of  which  increases  as 
the  time  of  heating  the  two  original  substances  is  longer.  The  crys- 
talline substance  which  separates  from  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  soluble  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether. 
Aqueous  solutions  of  mineral  acids  or  of  alkalis  have  no  effect  on  it, 
but  warm  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  soda  decompose  it.  It  does  not 
melt,  but  decomposes  at  180° ;  metallic  oxides  and  iodine  do  not  remove 
sulphur.  This  substance  may  be  considered  as  a  molecular  grouping 
of  thiocyanic  acid  with  2  mols.  of  the  at  present  unknown  trichlor- 
ethylidenimide,  thus  (CCl3.CHNH)oCNSH.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
compound  is  not  an  ordinary  thiocyanate,  because  it  does  not  give  the 
well-known  ferric  chloride  reaction.  E.  W.  P. 

Paeonia  Moutan.  By  Jagi  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  335).— Ether 
extracts  from  the  roots  of  this  plant  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which 
melts  at  45°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  gives  definite  reactions 
with  the  ordinary  reagents.  Analysis  shows  it  to  have  a  mol.  weight 
of  169,  which,  from  a  comparison  with  that  of  capric  acid,  172,  renders 
it  probable  that  it  is  a  fatty  acid,  nearly  related  to  capric  acid,  but  of 
different  melting  point.  E.  W.  P. 

Conversion  of  Undecylenic  Acid  into  Undecylic  Acid.    By 

F.  Krafft  (DeuL   Ghem.   Ges.  Ber.,   11,  2218— 2220)  .—Undeci/Uc  acid, 
CuHjjOj,  prepared  by  heating  undecylenic  acid  with  red  phosphorus 
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and  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p.  127°)  at  200 — 220°,  is  a  colourless,  transparent 
substance,  melting  at  285°,  and  boiling  at  228°,  under  a  pressure  of 
160  mm.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.     Barium  and  sih^cr  undecylates  are  insoluble  in  water. 

w.  c.  w. 

Some  Derivatives  of  Arachidic  Acid.  By  G-.  Tassinari  (Gazzetta 
chimica  itnllniin,  8,  305 — 308). — Arachidic  acid,  C20H40O2,  crystallises 
in  minute  silky  needles  (m.  p.  77°)  ;  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but 
only  sparingly  in  the  cold.  The  potassium  salt,  when  treated  with 
acetic  chloride,  yields  aceto-arachidic  anhijdn'de,  C>.;H4o03,  crystallising 
in  scales  (m.  p.  60°).  Valero-arachidic  anhydride,  C..5H4g03,  melts  at  68°. 
Arachidic  chloride,  C00H39OCI,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  on  the  potassium  salt,  crystallises  in  silky  scales  (m.  p.  66 — 
67°)  ;  it  is  very  alterable,  decomposing  even  in  dry  air.  Although  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  oxidises  arachidic  acid  with  violence,  nitro-ara- 
chiclic  acid,  C2oH39(N02)02,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  dry  arachidic 
acid  with  powdered  potassium  nitrate,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  care  to  cool  well.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  melts  at  70°.  Amido-arachidic  acid,  C2(iH39(NH2)02, 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-compound  with  stannous  chlo- 
ride melts  at  59°,  and  does  not  form  compounds  with  acids. 

C.  E.  G. 

Dimethylacrylic  Acid.  By  W.  v.  Miller  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  '1-116— '1-117).— Dimethylacrylic  acid,  (CH3)2C^CH.COOH  (m.  p. 
6\yb — 70°),  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  isobutyl-formic  acid,  is 
identical  with  the  angelic  acid,  which  the  author  has  previously 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  valeric  acid 
from  fermentation  amyl  alcohol  {Ber.,  11, 1526  ;  and  this  Journal,  1879, 
45).  W.  C.  W. 

Pyromeconic  Acid.  By  H.  Ost  (/.  pr.  Ghem.  [3],  19,  34—36). 
— Pyromeconic  acid,  C5H1O3,  the  isomeride  of  pyromucic  acid,  is 
formed  from  meconic  acid  by  elimination  of  2  molecules  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  Besides  the  normal  salts  of  the  general  formula  C5H3MO3, 
it  forms  acid  compounds  of  the  formula  C3H3MO3.C5H4O3,  which 
easily  part  with  a  molecule  of  pyromeconic  acid  ;  both  series  of  salts 
crystallise  well,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Pyromeconic  acid  combines  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
bu-t  the  compounds,  C5H4O3  +  HCl,  C5H1O3  +  H2SO4,  and  2C5H4O3  + 
H2SO4,  are  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol.  Nitric  acid,  in 
acetic  solution,  converts  it  into  tiitropyromeconic  acid,  C3H3(N02)03, 
which,  when  acted  on  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  hydro- 
chloride of  the  corresponding  amide,  C5H3(NH2)03.HC1  +  H3O, 
crystallising  in  large  prisms.  With  nitrous  acid  in  ethereal  solution, 
a  compound  of  the  formula  C5H3(NO)03  +  C3H4O3  is  obtained  in 
citron-yellow  crystals ;  this  takes  up  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  when 
treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  forms  the 
compound  C5H5(NO)03  -t-  C0H4O3,  which  crystallises  readily.  On 
boiling  it  with  chloroform,  a  molecule  of  pyromeconic  acid  is  removed, 
leaving  hyd ronitroscqiyrom eronic  acid.,  C5H5(NO)03.  This  is  a  moderately 
strong  monobasic  acid,  displacing  carbonic  acid  easily  ;  like  pyromeconic 
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acid,  it  forms  two  series  of  salts,  and  unites  readily  witli  hydrochloric 
and  hydriodic  acids.  Hydronitrosopyromeconic  acid  is  very  readily 
oxidised,  separating  metallic  silver  from  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the 
cold.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  a  difficultly 
soluble  amido-compound. 

Pyromeconic  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  very  easily  acted  on 
by  alkalis,  the  slightest  excess  added  to  any  neutral  salt  occasioning 
immediate  decomposition,  with  production  of  formic  acid.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  amongst 
the  products.  C  E.   G. 

Two  Monobromopyromucic  Acids.  By  R.  Schiff  and  Gr. 
Tassinaei  (Gazzetta  cliimica  italianru  8,  297 — 302). — In  studying  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  addition-product  of  bromine  and  ethyl 
pyroraucate  (this  Journal,  1878,  abstr.  721),  the  authors  find  that  two 
isomeric  monobromopyi'omucic  acids  are  produced,  which  are  easily 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  difference  of  solubility  in  boiling 
water,  the  acid  previously  described  (m.  p.  155°)  being  the  most  .soluble. 
The  new  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystalli-sation  from  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  or  from  dilute  alcohol,  forms  beautiful  micaceous 
scales  (m.  p.  180°).  The  acid  of  melting  point  155°,  when  boiled  with 
water  for  a  short  time,  pi^ecipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  again 
boiled  with  water,  and  precipitated,  repeating  the  operation  six  or 
eight  times,  is  gradually  converted  into  the  isomeric  acid  (m.  p.  180°). 

C.  E.  G. 

Compounds  of  Aluminium  Chloride  with  Benzene  and 
Toluene.  By  H.  Gustavson  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2151—2152).— 
The  compounds  AloCle-BCsHs,  and  AIoCIs-GCtHs,  are  prepared  by  passing 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  ALCle  and  the  hydrocarbon. 
They  are  dense,  orange-coloured  liquids,  which  are  decomposed  hv  water. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  Al.Cle.eaH^  is  I'U  at  0°,  and  1-1 2  at  20°  ;  of  Al.Cle.eCTHs, 
is  1"08  at  0°,  and  1"06  at  22° ;  the  former  solidifies  at  —5°  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  which  melts  at  +'3°;  the  latter  remains  liquid  at  — 17°. 
Both  are  violently  attacked  by  bromine,  the  products  of  the  action 
being  re.spectively  CsBre  and  CTBrsHj.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  syntheses  recently  effected  by  Friedel  are  determined  by  the  for- 
mation of  similar  compounds.  C.  F.  C. 

Constitution   of  Cumic   Compounds    and   of  Cyioaene.     By 

E.  Paterno  {Gazzetta  cliimica  italiana,  8,  289 — 292). — From  the  re- 
searches 01  Fittica  and  others,  it  is  generally  believed  that  camphor 
cymene  is  a  normal  propyl  derivative,  whilst  the  cumic  compounds  are 
isopropyl  derivatives.  Kraut,  however,  has  recently  shown  (Annalen, 
195,  222)  that  cumic  alcohol  when  boiled  with  zinc  shavings,  yields  a 
cymene  having  the  same  sp.  gr.  and  boiling  point  as  camphor  cymene ; 
also  that  the  barium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  derived  from  these 
two  cymenes  appear  to  be  identical.  The  author  points  out,  however, 
that  this  identity  in  physical  characters  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
identity  in  chemical  constitution,  as  several  instances  are  known  where 
compounds  of  different  chemical  constitution  have  the  same  boiling 
point  and  specific  gravity.     It  is   almost  certain  that  the   isopropyl 
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gTonp  exists  in  the  cumic  compounds,  if  we  consider  the  identity  of 
natural  cumene  with  synthetic  isopropylbenzene,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  difPerence  between  it  and  normal  propvlbeuzene,  on:  the  other. 

C.  E.  G. 

Crystalline-products  Obtained  from  Pennsyl'vanian  Petro- 
leum. By  L.  Pkuniek  and  R.  Davip. — A  green  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  the  redistillation  of  petroleum  which  had  furnislied  oils, 
sp.  gr.  0"715  and  0'8,  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  fluorescent  colouring-matter  of  American 
petroleum  and  hydrocarbons  derived  from  acetylene  and  benzene,  and 
situated  higher  in  the  series  than  those  already  known.  The  per- 
centage of  carbon  varies  from  88—  ^.  L.   T.  O'S. 

Action  of  Nitrosyl- silver  on  Organic  Bodies.  By  W.  Zorn 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2217— 2-218).— Nitrosyl-silver  produces 
with  ammonium  chloride  and  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline  and 
methylamine,  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  and  on  warming  the 
supernatant  liquid  a  copious  evolution  of  gas  takes  place.  Ou  the 
addition  of  nitrosyl-silver  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  yellowish-red  coloration  is  produced.  A  yellow  oil  is 
obtained  by  adding  nitrosyl-silver  to  a  solution  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  in 
caustic  soda.  W.  C.  W. 

Chloronitranilines.  By  F.  Beilstein  and  A.  Kurbatow  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1978—1980).— 

Nit rodichlor anilines,  C^^iCUCNOz) .'!^^2,  with  the  chlorine  atoms  in 
the  para-position. 

Symmetrical  nitroparadichloraniline,  NHorChNOorCl^  =  [1:2:4:5], 
and  consecutive  nitrodichloraniline,  NH2 :  CI :  CI :  NOo  ^[1:2:5: 6],  are 
formed  by  nitrating  the  acetyl  compound  of  pai'^dichloraniline.  The 
acetyl  derivatives  are  separated  by  means  of  benzene,  in  which  the 
symmetrical  compound  (m.  p.  145°)  is  easily  soluble.  Symmetrical 
nitroparadichloraniline  forms  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  153°,  If 
the  NHo-group  in  this  body  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  symmetrical  nitro- 
trichlorobenzene,  NO2  :  CI  :  CI  :  CI  :  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  5  (m.  p.  58°), 
is  formed.  Consecutive  nitroparadichloraniline,  probably  identical 
with  Korner's  nitro-dichloraniline  from  /3-dinitroparadichlorobenzene 
(Jahresb.,  1875,  352),  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  67°), 
and  forms  an  acetyl  derivative  which  melts  at  204°.  Consecutive 
nitro-trichlorobenzene,  NOo  :  CI  :  CI  :  CI  :  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  6,  is  obtained 
by  replacing  the  NHo-group  in  this  body  by  chlorine. 

Nitrodichloranilines,  with  the  chlorine  atoms  in  the  ortho-position. 
(1)  Nitro-ortTiodicldoraniline,  NHo  :  CI  :  CI  :  NO.  =  [1  :  3  :  4  :  6],  is 
obtained  by  heating  symmetrical  nitrotrichlorobeiizene  (m.  p.  58°)  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  at  200°.  By  nitrating  unsymmetrical  ortho- 
dichloracetanilide,  a  mixture  of  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  symmetrical 
and  consecutive  nitrodichloraniline,  NH2 :  NO2 :  CI  :  CI  =  [1  :  2  :  3  :  4], 
is  formed.  An  alcoholic  solution  first  deposits  the  former,  then  the 
latter  compound ;  the  mother-liquor  contains  a  small  quantity  of  the 
acetyl  derivative  of  dinitrodichloraniline.  Symmetrical  nitro-ortho- 
dichloraniline  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  175°),  and  yields 
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an  acetyl-derivative  wliicli  melts  at  123°.  It  is  converted  into  un- 
symmetrical  nitro-orthodichlorobenzene  (m.  p.  43°)  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  nitrite,  and  if  the  NHo-gronp  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  symmetrical 
nitrotrichloro benzene  (m.  p.  58°)  is  formed. 

(2)  Consecutive  Mtro-orthoclkhloraniline,  NHa  :  NOo  :  CI  :  CI  = 
n  :  2  :  3  :  4],  melts  at  95° ;  the  acetyl  compound  melts  at  152°. 

DinitrodicMoraniline,  probably  NH2 :  NO2 :  CI :  CI -.  NOa  =[1:2:3: 
4  :  6],  crystallises  in  large  red  needles  (m.  p.  127°)  ;  the  acetyl  deri- 
vative melts  at  245^. 

(3)  Thenitro-ortlwdicliloraniUne,lSB-.-.  CI:  CI:  NGo^  [1  :  2  :  3  :  6], 
formed  from  consecutive  nitrotrichlorobenzene  (m.  p.  55°),  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  162°). 

Nih-odichloramlines  with  the  chlorine  in  the  meta-position. 
(1)  Paranitro-metadichloramUne,  NH2  :  CI  :  NO2  :  CI  =  [1  :  3  :  4  :  5], 
and  th.e  corresponding  ortho-compound,  NH2  :  NO2  :  CI  :  CI  = 
[1:2:3:5],  are  produced  by  the  nitration  of  the  acetyl-derivative  of 
symmetrical  metadichloraniline ;  (1)  crystallises  in  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  170°)  ;  its  acetyl-derivative  melts  at  222°,  and  (2)  forms 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  79".  Its  acetyl- compound  melts  at  138°. 
(3)  Ortho-nitrometadicldoramline,  NHo  :  CI  :  CI  :  NOo  =  [1:2:4:6], 
(m.  p.  100°)  and  (4)  par anitrometadicJilor aniline,  NH2  :  CI  :  CI  :  NO-. 
[1:2:4:  6],  (m.  p.  188°),  have  been  prepared  by  Witt  {Ber.,  7, 
1604,  and  8, 143). 

Nitroclilorophenylenediamine,  NH2  :  NO2  :  NH2  :  CI  =  [1  :  2  :  3  :  5], 
and  not  nitrodichlorauiline,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic- 
ammonia  on  nitrotrichlorobenzene,  CI  :  NO2  :  CI  :  CI  ^  [1:2:3:5], 
(m.  p.  68°). 

Nitrotrichloi'anilines. — NitrotriMoraniline, 

NH2  :  NO2  :  CI  :  CI  :  CI  =  [1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  6], 

prepared  by  nitrating  tbe  acetyl-derivative  of  unsj'mmetrical  trichlor- 
aniiine,  melts  at  124°;  its  acetyl  compound  melts  at  193°.  The 
derivative  of  symmetrical  trichloraniline  could  not  be  obtained. 

w.  c.  w. 

Methylated  Derivatives  of  Aniline  and  Toluidine,  and  the 
Colours  obtained  therefrom.  By  P.  Monnet,  F.  Reverdin,  and 
E.  NoLTiNG  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2278).— The  differences  in  the 
yield  of  methyl  violet,  when  obtained  from  pure  dimethylaniline  or 
from  a  product  also  containing  methylated  toluidines,  induced  the 
authors  to  prepare  the  mono-  and  dimethyl-  derivatives  of  aniline  and 
the  three  toluidines  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  to  study  tbeir  behaviour 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents. 

Monomethylanilitie  (b.  p.  192°),  prepared  by  reduction  of  methyl- 
phenyl-nitrosamine. 

Dimethylaniline  (b.  p.  192°)  solidified  completely  below  0°. 

Monoviethylortlwtoluidine  (b.  p.  207—208°),  sp.  gr.  0-973  at  0°, 
combines  with  acetic  anhydride,  giving  an  acetyl  compound,  melting 
at  55  —56°,  and  boiling  at  260°.  This  was  obtained  by  heating  750 
grams  of  pure  orthotoluidiue,  400  grams  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  700 
grams  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  one  day  at  200 — 220°,  and  subsequent 
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transformation  into  the  corresponding  nitrosamine,  which,  on  reduc- 
tion, gives  the  pure  base. 

Bimetlvjlurtlwtoluidine  (b.  p.  182 — 184°),  obtained  by  heating  750 
grams  of  orthotoluidine,  670  grams  of  methyl  alcohol,  700  grams  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  two  days  at  200 — 220°,  and  fractional  distillation 
of  the  base  obtained. 

Mono-  and  dimethyl-metatoluidme,  obtained  by  treating  metatoluidine 
with  methyl  iodide,  elimination  of  the  excess  of  metatoluidine  by 
treating  the  ethereal  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  separation  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  base  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride.  Both 
ba.ses  boil  at  206—208°. 

Mono-  and  dimethyl-paratoluidine,  both  boiling  at  206 — 208°,  have 
lieen  prepared  by  Thomson,  the  tertiary  base,  also  by  Hofmann. 
Dimethylparatoluidine  may  be  boiled  with  amyl  nitrite  without  form- 
ing a  nitroso-compound.  All  these  bases  give  colour  reactions  with 
chloride  of  lime,  and  with  chromic,  iodic,  and  fuming  nitric  acids,  for 
an  accurate  description  of  which  the  original  paper  must  be  consulted. 

If  these  bases  be  treated  with  cupric  chloride  in  the  usual  way,  they 
all  produce  colouring  matters,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  were 
carefully  estimated  in  each  case.  The  derivative  of  dimethylanihne  is 
the  only  one  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  very  considerable  in  quantity  ; 
whilst  of  the  other  bases  only  monomethylorthotoluidine  gives  a  good 
yield.  The  colour  of  the  derivatives  of  aniline  and  orthotoluidine  is 
violet,  whilst  the  para-  and  meta-toluidine  derivatives  give  rise  to 
brown  colouring  mattei-s.  0.  N.  W. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Metanitro-paratrichloraceto-toluide 
and  Metanitro-paravaleryl-toluide.  By  T.  Frikderici  {Beut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1970 — 1974). — Metanitro-jjaratoluidine,  prepared 
by  Kelbe's  process  (Inaug.  Dissert.),  crystallises  from  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  in  brick-red  lustrous  scales,  and  from  a  concentrated  solution 
in  needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  114°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Metanitro-paratriMoraceto-toluide  is  prepared  by  gently  warmino-  in 
scaled  tubes  a  mixture  of  metanitro-paratoluidine  and  trichloracetic 
chloride.  The  crude  product  is  poured  into  a  very  dilute  warm  soda 
solution,  and  the  yellow  mass  which  is  obtained  is  purified  bv  crys- 
tallisation from  hot  alcohol.  The  pure  substance  crystallises  in  pale 
yellow  glistening  scales  or  prisms  (m.  p.  54°).  By  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
tricbloraceto-toluide  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  author  hoped 

NH. 
to  obtain  a  base  having  the  composition,  C6H3(CH3)^  ^^C.CCla 

NH 
analogous    to     Hobrecker's    anhydro-base,    C6H3(CH3)<^         yC  CH3 

from    metanitro-paraceto-toluide   {Ber.,   5,   020),    but  instead  of  this 
compound,  acetic  acid  and  toluylenediamine  hydrochloride  are  formed. 

C6H3.CH3.NO2.NH.CO.CCI3  +  6H2  =  C6H3(CH3)(NH,.HC1)2  + 
C^H.O.,  +  H,0    »-  HCl. 

2  2 
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Metanitro-paravaleryl-toluide  (m.  p.  88°)  yields  on  reduction  with 
tin  and  hydrocliloric  acid,  anhydro-valeryldiamiclo-tol'uene, 

N    . 
C6H3(CH3)<^        >C.C4H9, 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  145°),  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water.  W.   C.  W. 

Malachite  Green.  By  0.  Dokbner  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
2274— 2277).— The  criticisms  of  E.  and  0.  Fischer  (Ber.,  11,  2095) 
have  led  the  author  to  repeat  his  experiments  on  the  composition  of 
malachite  green  (the  product  of  the  action  of  benzoyl  trichloride  on 
dimethylaniline).  The  results  obtained  confirm  his  previous  con- 
clusions, viz.  :  —  (1)  that  malachite  green  has  the  composition 
C23H24N2 ;  (2)  that  the  reduction-product,  C23H26N2,  is  identical  with 
O.  Fischer's  tetramethyl-diamidotriphenylraethane  (Ber.,  10,  1624), 
prepared  from  dimethylaniline  and  benzaldehyde ;  (3)  that  the  green 
colouring  matter  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  this  base  is  not  identical 
with  malachite  green.  W.   C.  W. 

Action   of   Sulphuric  Anhydride  on  Phenylthiocarbimide. 

By  G-.  Mag.^tti  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2267— 2268).— When  tlie 
vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  over  phenylthiocarbimide, 
sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved  and  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
having  the  composition  C7H5NS.i03,  is  formed.  This  substance  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  also  in  acids  and  in  alkalis  ; 
but  it  dissolves  freely  in  hot  benzene,  nitrobenzene,  and  in  chloroform. 
It  melts  at  180—183°  with  decomposition.  Heated  with  water  at  100° 
in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  split  up  into  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphanilic  acid.  The  author  suggests  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  new  compound  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CoH,— NH— C  =  S 
I  I         . 

SO2 o  w.  c.  w. 

Organic  Thio-compounds.  By  0.  "Wallach  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.. 11,  1590 — 1596). — Thiamides  dissolve  in  alkalis,  forming  com- 
pounds which  can  be  isolated  to  some  extent  in  a  crystalline  condition. 
In  this  manner  sodium  thioacetanilide  was  obtained  by  dissolving 
thioacetanilide  in  sodium  hydrate.  Tlie  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on 
sodium  thioacetanilide  at  100°  forms  a  peculiar-smelling  oily  product, 
which  can  also  be  obtained  in  a  direct  manner  from  thioacetanilide  by 
mixing  together  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium  and  thioacetanilide  (in 
the  proportion  of  1  mol.  of  the  thiamide  to  1  atom  of  sodium),  then 
adding  1  mol.  of  ethyl  bromide.  Sodium  bromide  at  once  separates, 
and  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  the  oily  body  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  residue  in  the  vapour  of  steam.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  redistillation,  it  boiled  at  250°  (uncorr.)  and  had  the  formula 
C10H13SN.     When  first  obtained,  it  has  a  geranium-like  odour,  but  it 
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soon  acquires  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  smell.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alkalis,  but  is  miseible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  From  its 
solution  in  ether,  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  a  white  mass, 
Avhich  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a  crystalline  platinum  salt  of  the 
formula  (CioH,3NSHCl).PtC]4.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with 
dilute  acids,  yielding  a  pure  aniline  salt  and  a  very  volatile  oil,  which 
is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  it;  its  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride.  Further 
investigation  of  this  decomposition-product  has  to  be  made,  but  it 
probably  contains  the  nucleus  SC2H3. 

The  body  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on  sodium 
thioacetanilide  maybe  represented  either — (I)as  CH3.CS.N(C2H5).C6Hg; 
or  (II)  as  CH3.C(SCoII=,)lzNC6ll5S.  The  author  considers  the  second 
formula  to  be  more  probable,  as  from  a  body  so  constituted,  aniline 
and  thiacetic  ether  would  easily  be  obtained,  whilst  the  isomeric  com- 
pound (1)  would  necessarily  yield  ethylaniline.  This  foi-mula,  more- 
over, represents  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  isomeric  with  thiamides, 
and  which  should  eventually  be  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
mercaptide  on  acetanilide  chloride.  As  thioacetanilide  combines  with 
ethyl  bromide,  forming  a  crystalline  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  with  production  of  a  body  apparently  identical  with  the  one 
above  described,  the  author  considers  the  following  equation  to 
represent  the  reaction  in  both  cases: — CHs.CS.NH.CeHs  +  CoHsBr 
=  CH3.CBr(SC2H5).NH.C6H5  =  CH3.C(SU2H5)zzN.C6H5  +  HBr. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  sub.stituted  thiamides  can  be 
very  easily  converted,  by  means  of  their  sodium  compounds,  into  thio- 
compounds  of  a  new  kind,  which  probably  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  thiamides  as  the  thiocyanates  to  the  oil  of  mustard. 

The  action  of  methyl  iodide  in  a  similar  manner  on  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  thioacetanilide  produces  a  colourless  oil,  having  the  formula 
CgHiiNS ;  it  boils  at  about  10°  lower  than  its  homologue,  and  behaves 
somewhat  similarly.  By  the  action  of  monochloracetic  ether  at  a 
gentle  heat  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  thioacetanilide,  ethenyl- 
diphenylamidine,  CH:j.C(NII.C6H5)ZlNC6H5,  is  formed,  together  with 
an  ofPensive  smelling  oil  containing  sulphur.  A.  J.   C. 

Preparation  of  Azobenzene  from  Aniline.  By  R.  Schmitt 
(/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  l'..»-3 — VJS). — The  author  has  already  shown  that 
paramidophenol  hydrochloride  is  converted  into  dichlorazophenol  by 
the  action  of  bleaching  powder.  He  now  finds  that  aniline  is  con- 
verted into  azobenzene  by  a  similar  reaction.  Not  more  than  100  c.c. 
aniline  .should  be  employed  in  one  experiment ;  2  atoms  of  "  available 
chlorine"  are  employed  for  each  molecule  of  aniline.  The  aniline  is 
diluted  with  2  volumes  of  chloroform,  and  the  mixture  is  added  to  the 
bleaching  powder  previously  rubbed  up  also  with  2  volumes  of  chloro- 
form. The  heat  produced  in  the  reaction  causes  the  chloroform  to 
distil  off  completely,  after  which  the  azobenzene  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  the  residue.  The  reaction  is  not  so  sharp,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  paramidophenol,  less  than  one-third  of  the  aniline  being- 
converted  into  azobenzene.  Toluidine  yields  azotoluene  by  a  similar 
reaction.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Action  of  Fuming  Nitric  Acid  and  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Ben- 
zene-sulphinic  Acid.  By  W.  Koenigs  (Beut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1588 — 1590). — The  aiifchor  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  two  bodies 
of  the  formulae  CigHieNzSjOg  and  C21H22N2S3O6  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  benzene-sulphinic  acid  and  toluene-sulphinic  acid,  as 
described  by  Otto  and  Ostrop  (Annalen,  141,  3G5),  and  by  Otto  and 
V.  Gruber  {Hid.,  145,  19),  but  he  finds  that  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  or  of  nitrous  acid  on  these  sulphinic  acids  produces  the 
body  CisHisNSsO,  =  (C6H5S02)3NO,  which  he  has  previously  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  dibenzsulphydroxamic  acid, 

(C6H5S02)2HNO 

(this  Journal,  1878,  Abs.  573). 

The  compound  (C6H5S02)3lSrO  has  the  same  melting  point  and 
general  properties  as  given  by  Otto  and  Ostrop  for  the  body 

CigHisNzSsOe, 

but  contains  only  half  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  required  by  the 
latter  formula.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dry  ether, 
but  dissolves  easily  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  chloroform  and  ben- 
zene. When  heated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  body  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  reduces  Fehling's  copper  solution  in  the  cold. 
Dibenzsulphydroxamic  acid  is  converted  into  this  body  on  being 
heated  to  about  90°,  red  fumes  being  evolved.  A.  J.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Orthonitrophenol.  By  J.  Bendix  {Beut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2262 — 22G5). —  OxyphenyWiiocarh amide, 

C6H4(OH)HN(H2N)CS, 

prepared  by  warming  a  mixture  of  water,  potassium  thiocyanate,  and 
orthoamidophenol  hydrochloride,  forms  white  crystals,  which  melt 
with  decomposition  at  161".  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  hot  water, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis.  The  hydrochloride  forms  a  double  salt 
with  platinum  chloride,  having  the  composition 

2[C6H4(OH)HN(H,N)CS.riCl]2PtC]4. 

If  too  high  a  temperature  is  employed  in  preparing  the  thiocarbamide, 
decomposition  takes  place,  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
evolved,  and  needle-shaped  crystals  of  oxyphewyUhiocarhimide  (m.  p. 
193°)  are  formed. 

K  phemjlene-carlvimide,  having  the  composition  C6H4~(NH)2'Z:CO, 
or  C0H4lzN.CO.NH2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  ou 
an  alkaline  solution  of  oxyphenylthiocarbaraide.  This  substance  ci'ys- 
taUises  in  white  plates  (m.  p.  129 — 130°),  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  W.  C.  W. 

Benzylated  Cresol.  By  E.  Paterno  and  G.  Mazzara  {Gazzetta 
cMiuicii  itidiivna,  8,  303 — 305). — When  some  zinc  turnings  are  added 
to  a  mixture  of  e([ual  weights  of  paracresol  and  benzyl  chloride,  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  liquid  of  a  red-brown  colour  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  henzi/Iated  paracresol,  C6H3(CH3)(OH).CH2.C6Hs, 
may  be  isolated  by  careful  fractional  distillation  in  vacuo.  It  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  distils  unaltered  at  24.0"  under  a  pressure  of 
40  mm.,  but  is  decomposed  when  boiled  under  the  ordinary  pressure. 
It  does  not  solidify  at  a  low  temperature,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  in  potash  solution. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  C6H3(CH3)(OCoH30).CHo.C6Hg,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  acetic  chloride,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  245^ 
under  a  pressure  of  40  mm. 

Bemijicresotic  acid,  CoH5.CHi,.CsHo(CH:0(OH).COOH,  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  the  phenol  with  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  at  135 — 
140°.  It  crystallises  in  needles  (ra.  p.  164 — 166°),  and  gives  a  blue- 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  salts.  C.  E.   G. 

So-called  Dichlorazophenol.  By  R.  Hirsch  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges, 
Ber.,  11,  1980— 1982).— The  crystalline  compound  (m.  p.  86^)  which 
Schmitt  and  Bennewitz  (/.  jyr.  Chem.,  8,  1)  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bleaching  powder  on  paramidophenol  hydrochloride,  yields  salts 
of  dichloramidophenol  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  By  means  of  the  diazo  reaction,  the  sulphate  was  converted 
into  dichlorophenol  (m.  p.  54°).  These  reactions  lead  the  author  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  compound  of  Schmitt  and  Bennewitz  is  not 
dichlorazophenol,  C6H3C1(OH).Nzz:N'.(OH)C1C6H3,  but  a  chlorine 
substitution-product  of  a  quinone  imide,  e.g.,  CgH3C1(0)NH. 

w.  c.  w. 

Action  of  some  Diazosulphonic  Acids  on  Phenols.  By 
P.  Griess  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2191). — The  author  describes  a 
number  of  sulphonated  hydroxylated  azo-compounds,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  colouring  matters,  and  sold  under  different  names, 
trop^oline,  chrysoidine,  rocelline,  &c.  In  enumerating  these  com- 
pounds we  retain  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  author. 

4  11  4 

Parazosid])hoxiilhenzene  -  phemA,  C,;H4(S03H)NlzN.C6H4.0H,  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol  with  paradiazo- 
benzenesulphonic  acid.  The  free  acid,  which  forms  yellow  prisms 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  capable  of  forming  two  series  of  salts, 
normal  and  acid,  most  of  which  crystallise  easily.  The  author 
describes  the  acid,  potassium,  and  barium  salts,  and  the  neutral  barium 
salt. 

.3         11  4 

mtazosulphoxylhenzene  -  phenol,  CgH4(S03H)NzzN.CgH40H.— This 
compound,  isomeric  with  the  previous  one,  is  derived  from  the  diazo- 
benzenesulphonic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Schmitt's  met- 
amidobenzenesulphonic  acid. 

1  3        4 

Azohenzenesulphoxi/l-jjhenol,  CeHj.N^N.CeHa. (SOjH) .OH,  is  another 
isomeride,  obtained  by  acting  on  orthophenolsulphonic  acid  with 
diazobenzene  nitrate. 

These  isomerides  split  up,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  in  the  following  manner :  the  first  into  paramidobenzenesul- 
phonic    acid   and   amidophenol ;    the    second    into   metaraidobenzene- 
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sulphonic  acid  and  amidophenol ;  the  third  into  aniline  and  amido- 
phenolsulphonic  acid. 

Parazosulphoxylbmzene-ortho7i{tr0phenol, 

€6Hi(S03H)ISr=N.C6H3.N620H, 
This  explosive  compound  is  derived  from  paradiazobenzenesuiphonic 
acid  and  orthonitrophenoL 

ParazosuJplioxiilhenzene  resorchi,  C6H4.(S03H).N^N.C6H3(OH)2,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  paradiazobenzenesuiphonic  acid  on  a  solution  of 
resorcin  in  potash.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  acid  potassium  salt 
crystallises  out,  A  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the 
free  acid  in  the  shape  of  small  crystals,  of  steel  colour.  The  acid 
sodium  salt  of  this  compound,  which  on  reduction  yields  sulpha nilic 
acid  and  amidoresorcin,  is  identical  with  Witt's  tropaeoline  0  (not 
R,  as  stated  bj  mistake  in  the  original  paper). 

3  1 

Metazosulphoxijlhenze)ie  -  resorcin,  C6H4(S03H)N~N.C6H3(OH")o,  is 
the  isomeride  derived  from  Schmitt's  diazobenzene  sulphonic  acid. 

4  1 

Parazosulphoxylbevzene-orcin^  C6H4(S03H)]Sr^:X.C7H5.(OH)2,  simi- 
lar  to  the  resorcin  compound. 

ParazQsulpkoxylhenzene-salicylic  acid, 

C6H4(So!h)N=:NC6H3(OH)(COOH). 

Beautiful  yellow  needle.s, 

Azosulphoxylxylene  ?-esorci'«,  C8Hb(S03H)NzzN.(C6H3)  (0H)2.  Orange 
needles. 

Metazosuljplinxijlhenzene  a-napldhol  and  Metazosulphoxylbenzene  ^-naph- 

3  1 

ihol,  C6H4(S03H)NllN.C,oH9.0H,  both  form  small  green  crystals 
with  metallic  lustre,  and  are  very  similar  in  their  appearance  to 

Azoiatizene/B-sidphoxyl-naphihol,  C6H5.X=N.CioH5(S03H)<OH),  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  on  (3-naphtholsulphonic 
acid.     They  are  also  isomeric  with — • 

1.  The  compound  obtained  by  acting  with  paradiazobenzenesui- 
phonic acid  on  a-naphthol,  sold  under  the  names  of  tropaeoline  000 
Xo.  1,  or  orange  No.  1. 

2.  The  corresponding  derivative  of  /3-naphthol,  sold  as  orange  2, 
or  tropseoline  000  No.  2. 

3.  A  compound  prepared  by  A.  W.  Hofmann  by  acting  with  diazo- 
benzene nitrate  on  a-naphtholsulphonic  acid.  There  are  altogether 
.«.!£  asomerides  known  of  the  formula  Ci6HinX2S04,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  different  behaviour  when  subjected  to  reducing 
agents. 

The    author  further   prepared   parazosidplioxylbenzene^-naplitholsul- 

phonic  acid,  C6H4(S03H)N=N.C,oH5(S03H).(OH),  by  acting  with 
paradiazobenzenesuiphonic  acid  on  /3-naphtholsulphonic  acid.  The 
recrystallised  barium  salt,  on  decomposition  Avith  the  theoretical  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  free  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Azonaphihalenesidphoxyl'^-tiaphthol,      CioH6(S03H)N^X.CioH6.0H. 
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A  pretty  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  by  the  action  of  Cleve's  diazo- 
naphthionic  acid  on  /:}-naplithol. 

A  compound  of  azosnlphohei^zoic  acid  with  a-o.ryjiaphthoic  acid, 
aH3(S03H).(COOH)N=N.C,oH5(OH).(COOH), 
obtained  by  actin<^  with  diazosulphobenzoic  acid  on  Eller's  «-oxynnph- 
thoic  acid,  forms  brown  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Azodibromos^dphoxiilheiizene-dioxyna'plithalene, 

CeH^Br.SOaH.NziN.C.oHsCOH),. 
Violet  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  yellow  coloration. 

O.  K  W. 

Azoxy-,  Azo-,  and  Hydrazo-phenetols.  By  R.  Schmitt  and 
R.  MoHLAiJ  (/.  fr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  198— 204).— Paranitrophenetol  in 
alcoholic  solution  is  converted  into  pai*azophenetol  when  acted  on  by 
sodium  amalgam.  Orthonitrophenetol,  however,  yields  a  mixture  of 
azophenetol  and  azoxyphenetol.  The  latter  body  crystallises  in 
rhombic  tables  melting  at  102°,  and  having  the  composition — ■ 

N— CeHi.OCoHs 

^N— C6H4.0C,H5 

Although  the  orthoazophenetol  produced  in  this  reaction  is  readily 
reduced  to  hydrazophenetol,  C6Hi(OCoH5)NH.NF.C6H4(OCoH5),  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide,  parazophenetol  does  not  undergo  a 
similar  change.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  orthhydrazophenetol 
into  a  body  which  the  authors  believe  to  be  orthodiamidodiphenetol, 
viz.,  NH2.C6H3(OaHa).C6H3(OC,H5).NH,,  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Pinacones  and  Pinacolins.  Part  IV.  By  W.  Thorner  and 
T.  ZixcKK  {Ihut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Her.,  11,  1988— 1993).— According  to 
theory,  acetophenone  is  capable  of  yielding  three  pinacolins,  having 
the  following  formulae: — 

(I.)  CeH5.(CH3).C 

l>0; 

(II.)  (Cen5)(CH3).C.CO.C6H5;  (III.)  (CoH5)2(CH3)C.CO.CH3; 
but  although  several  products  are  formed  by  the  long-continued  action 
of  zinc  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aceto- 
phenone, the  authors  have  only  succeeded  in  isolating  one  of  the 
pinacolins,  viz.,  III.  The  oily  liquid  boiling  between  300°  and  330", 
which  remains  after  distilling  the  crude  product  in  a  current  of  steam, 
to  remove  unaltered  acetophenone,  depo.sits  crystals  of  acetophenone- 
pinacoline.  Tlie  mother-liquor  yields,  on  fracticmal  distillation,  pinaco- 
line,  acetophenonepinacone,  a  substance  melting  at  107°,  of  unknowai 
composition,  and  an  oil  boiling  below  3u0'^,  which  does  not  solidify, 
and  may  perhaps  contain  small  quantities  of  the  pinacolins  I  and  II. 
Finacolin  III  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  41°  and  boils  at  310*^,  and  is  decomposed  by-  soda-lime  into 
acetic  acid  and  diphenylmethylmethaue,  (C6H5)2CH.CH3.  This 
hydrocarbon  boils  at  204    and  yields  benzophenone   on  oxidation.     It 
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is  identical  in  its  properties  with  tlie  di phenyl etliane  of  Goldschmidt 
(Ber.,  6,  1501),  Radziszewsky  (ibid.,  7,  142),  and  Baeyer  (ibid.,  7, 
1190).  The  pinacoHn  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and 
amorphous  phosphorus,  forming  diphenylethylethane, 

(C6H5)3C(CH3).aH6. 

This  hydrocarbon  crystallises  in  transparent  plates  or  prisms  (ra.  p. 
127"5°),  which  are  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents.  It  is  identical  in  its 
properties  with  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  ethylbenzene  bromide 
by  Radziszewsky  (ibid.,  7,  140),  and  by  Engler  (ibid.,  7,  1125).  On 
oxidation  the  pinacolin  yields  diphenylmethylacetic  acid,  benzophe- 
none,  and  benzoic  acid.  W.  C.  W. 

Benzyl  Orthothioformate.  By  M.  Dennstedt  (Dent.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  '22.6r>— 2266).— Benzyl  orthothiofonnate,  CHCCHtS),,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
benzyl  mercaptide,  is  a  white  crystalline  body  (m.  p.  98"),  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  in  hot  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  250°,  it  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  benzyl 
mercaptan.  W.   C.  W. 

Benzophenone.  By  W.  Stadel  (Liebig's  Annalen,  194,  807 — 
318).- — Benzophenone,  when  heated  with  zinc-dust,  is  converted  chiefly 
into  diphenylmethane  (m.  p.  26°,  b.  p.  268°),  thus  confirmiug  Grtebe's 
results  (Ber.,  8,  1624),  but  it  al.so  yields  in  addition  small  quantities 
of  tetraphenylethylene  and  tetraphenylethane.  Barbier  (Gompt.  rend., 
79,  810),  however,  found  that  under  apparently  similar  conditions 
benzophenone  did  not  give  diphenylmethane,  but  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon (b.  p.  270°),  which  did  not  solidify  even  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  which  on  heating  to  500°  gave  no  anthracene,  but  only  toluene 
and  a  viscous  liquid. 

TetraiAenyl ethane,  CaoHo,,  crystallises  in  slender  needles  (m.  p.  207°), 
which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  identical  with  the  hydro- 
carbon obtained  by  Behr  (Ber.,  3,  761 ;  5,  277)  by  the  action  of 
finely  divided  silver  pn  benzophenone  chloride. 

Tetraphenylethylene,  CaeHgn,  crystallises  in  tables  (m.  p.  221°),  and 
is  identical  with  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Grssbe  (Ber.,  8,  1055) 
from  benzopinacone  and  hydriodic  acid,  and  by  Zagounienny  (ibid.,  9, 
227),  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzhydrol,  and 
by  Thornerand  Zincke  (ibid.,  11,  67),  by  treating  benzopinacoliue  with 
phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid,  and  finally  by  Engler  {ibid.,  11,  926), 
from  benzhydrol  chloi'ide. 

Both  of  the  above  hydrocarbons  give  benzophenone  on  oxidation. 

Beiizophennnedisulphonic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  benzophenone  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  purified  by 
means  of  the  barium  salt,  Ci3H80(S03)2Ba,  which  is  anhydrous,  and 
crystallises  in  needles.  The  potassium  and  sodium  salts  cannot  be 
easily  crystallised  on  account  of  their  great  solubility  in  water.  The 
copper  salt  crystallises  in  green  plates. 

The  potassium  salt  when  fused  with  potash  gives  paraoxybenzoic 
acid  and  phenol,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  (probably 
dioxybenzoic),  which  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  paraoxybenzoic 
acid. 
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By  the  action  of  sulphuric  on  benzoplienone  there  is  likewise  pro- 
duced a  second  disulphonic  acid,  isomeric  with  the  above.  Its  barium 
salt  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  the  latter  compound,  and  separates  in 
warty  microscopic  crystals.  T.  C. 

Nitration  of  Benzophenone,  Benzhydrol,  and  Diphenyl- 
methane.  By  H.  Pkaetorius  {IAehl<f><  Ainmh'n,  194,  338— 372).— By 
acting  on  benzophenone  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"5,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°,  a  product  is  obtained  which  may  be  separated  into 
a.-ditntrobenznphenone  (m.  p.  190°)  and  ^-dinitrohenzophenone  (m.  p. 
149°),  by  crystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  former  of  these 
crystallises  in  needles,  and  is  less  soluble  in  acetic  acid  than  the 
jS-compound  crystallising  in  plates,  which  is  obtained  in  by  far  the 
larger  quantity.  The  product  previously  obtained  by  Chancel 
Compt.  rend.,  28,  83)  by  the  nitration  of  benzophenone  was  therefore 
a  mixture  of  the  cc-  and  /3-compounds.  The  same  two  isomeric  dinitro- 
compounds  are  also  obtained  by  nitrating  benzhydrol,  and  the  a-com- 
pound  also  by  the  oxidation  of  Doer's  dinitrodiphenylmethane  (m.  p. 
183°).  The  /3-compound  (m.  p.  149°)  on  reduction  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  [i-diamidohenzoplienone  (m.  p.  165°),  which  is 
identical  with  the  flavin  obtained  by  Chancel  and  Laurent  (Annalen, 
72,  280)  on  reducing  their  crude  dinitrobenzophenone  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide.  The  ^-diamido-compound  when  treated  with  acetic, 
anhydride  gives  diacetyldiamidohenzophenone,  C17H16O3N3,  which  crys- 
tallises in  small  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  226"). 

In  addition  to  Doer's  dinitrodiphenylmethane  (m.  p.  183°),  the 
author  has  obtained  an  isomeric  dinitro-compound  by  nitrating 
diphenylmethane.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  first  compound,  and 
crystallises  in  compact  prisms  (m.  p.  118°). 

The  dinitrodiphenylmethane  (m.  p.  183°)  on  reduction  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gives  diamidodipihemjlmethane  (m.  p.  85°).  The 
author  is  unable  to  confirm  Doer's  results,  according  to  which  an 
isodinitrodiphenylmethane  (m.  p.  172°)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4,  on  diplienylmethane.  Doer's  iso-compound. 
is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  two  dinitrodiphenylmethanes,  melting  at 
118°  and  183°  respectively,  and  benzophenone,  the  last  being  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  diphenylmethane. 

On  oxidation,  dinitrodiphenylmethane  (m.  p.  118°)  gives  <y-dlmtro- 
henzojjhenone,  isomeric  with  the  a-  and  /3-compounds  referred  to 
above,  and  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  crystalline  form, 
sparing  solubility,  and  high  melting  point  (190°).  T.   C. 

Synthesis  of  Oxyketones  by  introducing  Acid  Radicles  into 
Phenols.  (Part  II.)  By  0.  DoEHNKri  and  W.  Siackmanx  (iJnd. 
(Jlifsin.  Ges.  JJer.,  11,  2268 — -2274). — Two  Jxnizoresorcinf!  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  benzoic  chloride  and  resorcin 
dibenzoate.  The  mixture  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100 — 120° 
for  several  days,  and  the  zinc  chloride  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  After  removing  the  excess  of  zinc  chloride  by  lioiling  water, 
the  crude  product  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  residue 
which  remains  on  evaporating  the   alcohol  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
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carbonic  anhydride  passed  through  the  aqueous  soUition.  The  portion 
of  the  oxyketone  which  is  first  precipitated  is  generally  mixed  with 
resinous  matter,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  by  treatment  with 
carbon  bisulphide. 

The  benzoresorcin  and  dibenzoresorcin  can  easily  be  separated  by 
recrystallisation  from  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  is  but  sparingly 
soluble. 

Benzoresorcin,  C6H5.CO.CsH:,(OH)o,  crystallises  in  long  needles 
(m.  p.  144°),  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  also 
in  hot  water  and  in  hot  betizene.  By  the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  a 
dibenzoate,  C6H3CO.C6H3(OC7H30)2,  is  formed,  which  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms,  melting  at  141". 

Bihenzoresoroin,  (C6H5.CO)oC6H2(OH)2,  crystallises  in  large  colour- 
less plates  (m.  p.  149°),  which  dissolve  freely  in  ether,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, benzene,  and  in  hot  alcohol.     The  dibenzoate, 

(C6H5.CO)2C6H2(OC,H50)3, 

forms  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  151°.     The  diacetate, 

(C6H5.CO)o.C6H2(OC2H30)2, 

crystallises  in  long  glistening  needles  (m.  p.  150°)  which  are  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

Stadel  and  Grail  (Ber.,  10,  746)  have  prepared  a  dioxybenzophenone 
which  is  an  isomeride  of  benzoresorcin,  moreover  phenolphthalein  is 
isomeric  with  dibenzoresorcin.  W.  C  W. 

A  Japanese  Cinnamon-bark.  By  G.  Maetin  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
13,  337). — An  essential  oil  can  be  obtained  from  this  Japanese  cinna- 
mon-bark by  distillation  with  steam.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
lighter  than  water,  and  resembling  ordinary  oil  of  cinnamon  in  odour. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  in  it  first  a  violet-red  tint, 
which  passes  through  indigo-blue,  to  a  rich  green,  and  finally  becomes 
brown.  If  water  is  added  to  the  blue  liquid,  the  colour  changes  to 
green,  and  finally  a  green  resinous  substance  separates,  which  is 
soluble  in  ether.  Nitrobenzoic  acid  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  this  oil,  but  solid  soda  changes  the  odour  to  that  of  cam- 
phor, and  potassium  permanganate  produces  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  :  the  oil  has  a  dextrorotatory  power  of  4°.  E.  W.   P. 

Oxidation  of  Aromatic  Compounds.  By  A.  Etard  (Compt.  rend., 
87,  989 — 991). — The  author  has  studied  the  action  of  chlorochromic 
acid  on  different  aromatic  bodies. 

Bromotoluene. — By  adding  chlorochromic  acid  to  excess  of  warm 
bromotoluene  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  para-,  meta-,  and  ortho-com- 
pounds, hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  mass  becomes  pasty. 
After  removing  the  chromium  salts  by  washing  with  water,  drying  the 
oily  product,  and  distilling,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  solidified  on 
cooling.  This  was  found  to  be  parabroraobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  250"). 
In  this  case  the  para-compound  only  was  oxidised,  the  methyl  group 
being  destroyed,  whilst  the  bromine  remained  unattacked. 

Anethol. — Anethol,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
above    compound,   yielded    anisic   aldehyde,    COH.CsHi.OCHs.     The 
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allyl-gronp   in  the  anethol,    CaHj.CfiHi.OGHs,   underofoing  oxidation, 
whilst  the  methoxyl-group,  OCH3,  remained  unaltered. 

Cywene. — ^lethjlpropyl-benzene  gives  with  chlorochromic  acid  a 
chocolate-brown  precipitate,  2CrO...Cl...C,„H,4,  which  on  dry  distilla- 
tion or  decomposition  with  water  yields  a  chlorinated  compound.  It  is 
thei-efore  probable  that  the  chlorine  is  united  to  the  carbon.  When 
decomposed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  product 
is  obtained  which  yields  a  hydrate  of  isocuminic  aldehyde,  C,nH,oO  -f 
H->0,  when  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
body  melting  at  80°  ;  above  this  temperature  it  loses  its  molecule  of 
water  and  remains  liquid.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Propylbenzoic  Acid.  B7  E.  Paterno  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
2283).— The  propylbenzoic  acid,  C6H4(CH2.CH2.CH3).COOH,  de- 
scribed by  Korner  (Ber.,  11,  1863),  was  previously  discovered  by  the 
author  (ibid.,  10,  1746).  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Cyanogen  on  Amidobenzoic  and  Anthranilic  Acids 
in  Aqueous  Solution.  By  P.  Griess  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
1985 — 1988). — When  cyanogen  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
metamidobenzoic  acid,  a  mixture  is  formed  of  amidobenzoic  acid  per- 
cyanide,  CX.NH.CrHi  COOH.CN,  arid  ci/anocarhimid-amidobenzoic  acid, 
3CN.CNH.NH.C6H4.COOH  +  HoO.  The  precipitate  is  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the 
cyanocarbimid-amidobenzoic  acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  This  acid  is  insoluble  in -water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  acids  or  with  water. 

Dicyano-amidohetizoyl  separates  out  when  cyanogen  is  passed  into  a 

cold  concentrated   aqueous  solution   of  anthranilic   acid,  C7H-NO2  + 

2HCN  =:  C9H3N3O  -f  H^O.     It  crystallises  in  yellowish  prisms,  which 

are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold   alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  hot  water,  but 

dissolve  readily  in  hot  alcohol.     The  con.stitution  of  this  compound  is 

NH 
represented  thns  : — NC.C<^  qq>C6Hi.  ,y    ^    ,y 

Metanitrocinnamic  Acid.  By  R.  Schift  (Gazzetta  chimica 
italidtni,  8,  294 — 297j. — It  is  known  that  when  cinnamic  acid  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  two  nitro-derivatives  are  formed,  viz.,  ortho- 
and  para-nitrocinnamic  acids,  and  that  these  are  respectively  converted 
into  ortho-  and  para-nitrobenzoic  acids  by  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents  ;  but  the  metanitrocinnamic  acid  has  not  been  prepared.  Ordi- 
nary nitrobenzaldehyde  is  a  meta-compound,  and  when  it  is  digested 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  the  aldehyde  croup  — COH 
becomes  converted  into  the  cinnamic  group — CHlzCH.COOH;  in 
this  way  a  cry.stalline  mass  of  sodium  metanitrocinnamate  and  sod'um 
acetate  is  obtained.  The  free  acid,  CoH4(NO,).CHz:CH.COOH, 
forms  a  white  crystalline  powder  (m.  p.  196 — 197'').  When  oxidised 
it  yields  metanitrobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  140^).  The  silver  salt  is  a 
white  precipitate,  and  the  ethyl  salt  forms  lustrous  slender  needles 
(m.  p.  78—79°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  C.  E.  G. 
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Phenylamidacetic  Acid.  By  0.  Stockenids  (Deiit.  Ghem.  Gen. 
Ber.,  11,  20()2— 2004^).— Fhemjlamidacetic  acid,  CsHs-CHCNHO-COOH, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  phenylbromacetic 
acid,  crvstailisos  in  pearly  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in  the  usual 
solvents,  but  dissolve  in  acids,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkahs  and 
alkaline 'carbonates.  It  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  without 
melting. 

Hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  and  phosphoric  acids  unite 
with  it  to  form  crystalline  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Benzaldehyde  and  a  resinous  product  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  phenylamidacetic  acid.  W.  C.  W. 

Diphenylmethylacetic  Acid.  By  W.  Thorner  and  T.  Zincke 
(JJeut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1993 — 1995). — D'iphenijlinethylacetic  acid  is 
prepared  by  heating  acetophenone-pinacoline  with  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  which  re- 
mains after  the  benzophenone,  benzoic  acid,  and  unaltered  pinacoline, 
have  been  removed  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  is  filtered, 
and  the  green  resinous  mass  treated  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of 
soda.  The  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated. 

If  the  crude  oil,  boiling  between  .300°  and  325°,  is  used  instead  of  the 
pure  pinacoline  for  preparing  diphenylmethylacetic  acid,  the  acid  will 
contain  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  removed. 
Pure  diphenylmethylacetic  acid,  (C6H5)2(CH3)C.COOH,  is  deposited 
from  a  solution  in  pure  alcohol  in  glistening  cubes,  which  are  soluble 
in  benzene,  toluene,  chloroform,  and  ether,  and  in  hot  alcohol  and  hot 
glacial  acetic  acid.  This  substance  melts  at  173°,  and  is  volatile  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

The  barium  salt,  Ba(Ci5Hi303)2  +  211,0,  and  the  calcium  salt, 
Ca(Ci5Hi30o)o  -f  l-^HoO,  are  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
lono-  needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  salts  of 
the  alkalis  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

On  oxidation,  the  acid  yields  benzophenone,  benzoic  and  carbonic 
acids.  W.  C.  W. 

Oxyphenylacetic  Acid.  By  P.  Fritzsche  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19, 
33)  _ — The  author  has  undertaken  the  investigation  of  oxj'phenylacetic 
acid,  CeHsO.CHo.COOH,  which  was  discovered  and  described  by  Heintz 
(Fogg.  Anil.,  109,  489),  and  named  by  him  phenoxacetic  acid.  Heated 
with  alcohol,  this  acid  forms  an  ethyl  salt  boiling  at  251°,  and  from 
this,  the  amide  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  solution. 
The  calcium  salt  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields  a  liquid  of 
hicrh  boiling  point.  Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  oxyphenyl- 
acetic acid  mto  the  dinitro-derivative,  C6H3(N02)oO.CH2.COOH.  The 
mononitro-derivative  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  mono- 
chloracetate  on  sodium-nitrophenol  (prepared  from  the  volatile  nitro- 
phenol).  It  melts  at  153°,  and  is  easily  volatile  in  the  vapour  of 
water.  E.  W.  P. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Phenylglyoxylic  Acid.     By  L, 
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Claisex  and  F.  H.  Morley  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1596—1-598). 

This  acid  can  be  obtained  from  the  ethylphenylglyoxylate  which  is 
readily  formed,  together  with  mercuric  monophenyl  chloride,  by  the 
action  of  ethyloxalyl  chloride  on  mercuric  diphenyl  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
150 — 160'.  The  ethyloxalyl  chloride  used  in  the  reaction  was  obtained 
bv  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  oxalic  ether  as  described 
by  V.  Richter  (Ber.,  10,  2228). 

By  a  similar  reaction,  naphthylglyoxylic  acid  can  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained from  mercuric  dinaphthyl.  A.  J,   C. 

a-Oxyparatoluic  Acid.  By  E.  v.  Gebichjen  and  W.  Rossler 
(Detit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1586— 1588).— The  authors  have  further 
examined  the  oxyparatoluic  acid  which  they  obtained  from  nitrotoluic 
acid  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abs.,  672),  and  proved  to  be  identical  with 
Flesch's  oxyparatoluic  acid  prepared  from  sulphotoluic  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  brilliant  silky  needles  which  are  insoluble  in  chlo- 
roform, difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether.  It  melts  at  2U6 — 207°  (corr.),  and  volatilises  in  the  vapour 
of  water :  it  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  acid  forms 
a  characteristic  lead  salt  which  crystallises  in  small  brilliant  needles 
containing  two  molecules  of  water.  Barium  and  calcium  salts  (the 
latter  containing  4  mols.  of  water)  have  been  obtained.  The  ethyl 
salt  forms  crystalline  nodules  which  melt  at  74 — 75°,  and  solidify 
at  60 — 62"".  The  climeth/l  salt  crystallising  in  needles  and  methyloxy- 
toliiic  acid  (m.  p.  156°),  have  also  been  obtained.  The  latter  crys- 
tallises in  needles,  and  can  be  sublimed:  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  harium  salt  crystallises 
with  4  mols.  water. 

Orthocresol  (b.  p.  185 — 187°)  was  obtained  by  distilling  the  potas- 
sium  salt  with  caustic  lime :  no  decomposition  occurred  on  heatino-  the 
acid  for  some  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube,  its  behaviour  in  this  respect  being  similar  to  that  of  metaoxy- 
benzoic  acid.  Flesch's  oxytoluic  acid  may  be  described  as  a-oxypara- 
toluic  acid  if  under  the  term  a-derivatives  be  included  all  the  de- 
rivatives of  paracymene  and  paratoluic  acid  in  which  the  hydrogen 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  substituting  atom  stands  to  methyl  in  the  ortho 
position  as  CH,  :  OH  :  COOH  =  [1:2:4],  and  this  formula  would 
represent  the  constitution  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  paracymene 
and  paratoluic  acid  in  which  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  admission 
of  the  negative  atom  (by  the  direct  action  of  CI,  Br,  &o.)  or  of  com- 
plex atoms  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  A.  J.  C. 

Substituted  Phthalanils.    By  S.  Gabriel  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  22'JO — 2262). — The  following  phthalanils  were  prepared  by  fusing 
phthalic  anhydride   with   a  substituted   aniline:  after  the  excess    of 
phthalic  anhydride  has  been  removed  from  the  crude  product  by  boiling  . 
water,  the  residue  is  recrystallised  from  a  suitable  solvent. 

ChlorojjhenylphthalimiiJe  (para),  C6H4Cl.NlZ(CO)2~CBHi,  prepared 
from  chloraniline  (m.  p.  64°)  is  deposited  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  slender  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  194°,  and  are  soluble  in 
benzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
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Broynophemjlphthnlimide  (para),  C6H4Br.Nzz(CO)2~C6ir4,  from  bro- 
nianiliue  (m.  p.  65°)  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  scales 
or  needles,  which  melt  at  203°.  lodophew/lphthalimide  (|>a ra) ,  prepared 
from  iodaniline  (m.  p.  60°)  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  227°) 
soluble  in  benzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

NitrojjhenylphtliaUmide  (meta),  C6H4(NO)2.N=(CO)2ZZC6H4,  obtained 
from  nitraniline  (m.  p.  110°)  is  deposited  from  boiling  acetic  acid  in 
colourless  needles  (m.  p.  242°).  Phthalimidohenzuic  acid  (ortho), 
HOOC.C6H4.Nzz(CO)2"llC6H4,  derived  from  anthranilic  acid,  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  (m.  p.  217'^)  soluble  in  benzene,  ether  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Filth alimidnlenzoic  add  (meta)  prepared  from  amidobenzoic  acid 
(m.  p.  173°),  melts  at  276°,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
acetic  acid. 

D'iphthaUmidodibromodiphenyl,  [C6H4(CO)2N]2(C6H3Br)2,  formed  by 
the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  on  dibromobenzidine,  melts  at  300°, 
and  is  soluble  in  nitrobenzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Diphtkalimi- 
dodiplienijl,  a  yellow  insoluble  substance  having  a  high  melting  point, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzidine  on  phthalic  anhydride. 

w.  c.  w. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Chrysanisic  Acid.  By  T.  Friederici 
(JJeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1975 — 1977). — Chrysanisic  acid  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  dinitro-acetotoluide,  or  better  dinitrotoluidine  (from 
metanitro-paratrichloracetotoluide)  by  potassium  dichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  mode  of  preparation  confii'ms  Salkowski's 
statement  (Ber.,  10,  1254)  that  chrysanisic  acid  is  a  dinitro-amido- 
benzoic  acid,  C6H2(COOH)(NO2)(NH0(NO2)  =  [1:3:4:5]. 

w.  c.  w. 

Dioxydiphenylmethane.  By  C.  Beck  (Liehig's  Annalen,  194, 
318 — 333). — Lioxijdiplienylinethane,  CH2(C6H4.0H)2,  is  obtained  by 
addino-  diphenvlmethane  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  common  and 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  warming  on  a  water-bath  ;  1  part  of  the 
potassium  salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  thus  produced  is  then  fused 
with  2  parts  of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  water  ;  on  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  minute  pearly  plates, 
mixed  with  a  resinous  body  is  obtained.  The  hot  solution  of  this  pre- 
cipitate, after  filtering,  deposited  a  quantity  of  pearly  plates,  consisting 
of  dioxydiphenylmethane.  The  brown  resinous  body  remained  behind 
on  the  filter. 

Dioxydiphenylmethane,  after  frequent  crystallisation  from  water, 
separates  in  minute  yellowish-white  needles,  instead  of  plates  (m.  p. 
158°).  These  needles  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  plates  are 
again  converted  into  the  latter.  Dioxydiphenylmethane  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide. It  is  non- volatile  in  steam.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
yellowish-brown  tui'bidity  with  ferric  chloride,  which  on  standing 
changes  to  a  purple-red  colouration. 

l!!\\e  potassium  compound,  which  is  obtained  when  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  dioxydiphenylmethane  is  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  decomposes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  The  normal  and  acid  sodium  compounds  are  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a  titrated  alcoholic  soda-solution  with  the  calculated 
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quantity  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  phenol.  Both  compounds  are 
crystalline  powders,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water  with  a  green  colour, 
hut  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  The  barium  salt,  CH,.(CGH40)2Ba, 
forms  small  compact  crystals.  The  following  ethers  were  obtained  by 
heating  the  corresponding  potassium  compound  with  methyl  or  ethyl 
iodide. 

Dimethoxydiphenytniethane,  (C6H4.0CH3)2CH2,  crystallises  in  plates 
(m.  p.  49°;  b.  p.  330 — 340°).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  com- 
pound obtained  by  Meer  (Jahrh.  f.  reine  Chem.,  1874,  420)  from  anisol 
and  methylal. 

Diefhoxijfh'j^Jienylmethane,  (C6H4.0C2H5)2CIl2  (m.  p.  39°)',  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Diacefoxi/diphenylmethane,  (C6H4.0.C2H30)2CH2,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetic  chloride  on  dioxydiphenylmethane.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  70°). 

Dibeiizoxydiphenyhnethane,  (C6HvO.CO.C6Hj)2CH2,  is  obtained  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  acetyl  compound;  it  crystallises  in  silky  needles 
(m.  p.  156°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  somewhat  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  ether. 

Dioxydiphenylmethane  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  bromine  on  its  ethereal  solution. 

Tetrabromodioxydipheinjlmethane,  C)3H8Br402,  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  the  phenol  with  bromine- water.  It  forms  reddish  crystalline  plates 
(m.  p.  225°),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  thrown 
down  from  its  alcoholic  .solution  by  water  as  a  white  precipitate. 

Dioxydiphenylmethane  appears  to  form  an  addition-product  when 
bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  its  ethereal  solution.  It  has  pro- 
bably the  composition, — 

CnHgBT^Oo  =  (OH.C6H2Br2.CH2.C6H2Br2.QH)HBr. 

In  contact  with  the  air  it  evolves  hydrobrotnic  acid,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  formation  of  ethyl  bromide  :  on  adding  water  to  this 
latter  solution,  crystals  are  precipitated  which  consist  of  Ci3HsBr402 
(m.  p.  221^),  and  are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Dio.xydiphenylmethane  is  completely  destroyed  on  oxidation.  The 
ethyl  ether,  however,  when  oxidised  with  chromic  anhydride  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  gives  diethoxybenzophenone,  CnHigOa,  which  cry.stallises 
from  alcohol  in  plates  (ra.  p.  131"^),  and  sublimes  when  strongly- 
heated. 

Dioxydiphenylmethane  when  heated  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of 
potash  at  300°  gives  phenol  and  paraoxybenzoic  acid,  proving  that 
the  two  hydroxyls  are  in  different  benzene  rings,  thus  : 

HO.CeH^.CHo.aHi.OH  +  KOH  +  0-,  =  OH.CeHi.COOK  + 
H.CcHi.OH  +  H2O.  T.  C. 

Oxidation  of  Dioxydiphenylmethane.  By  F.  Gail  (lAebig's 
-4H»iaZe/i,194,334 — 337). — l)ibenz(jxybenzo'phenone,CO{Co'ai.O.C',\liO)2, 
is  obtained  when  dibcnzoxydiphenylmethaue  is  oxidised  with  chfomic 
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anlijdride  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  ciystallises  in  pearly  plates 
(m.  p.  182°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  cold,  and 
hardly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  hot  benzene. 

Lioxijhenzojjhenone,  COCCeHi.OH).,,  is  easily  prepared  from  the 
above  compound  by  warming  it  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallises 
from  water  either  in  thin  plates  or  slender  needles  (m.  p.  210° j.  It  is 
but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  from  alcohol  it  separates  in  compact  monoclinic  crystals, 
tables  or  prisms. 

Dlacetdxiihenzophenone,  CO(C6H4.0.C2H30)2,  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  diacetoxydiphenylmethane,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  warm- 
ing  dioxybenzophenone  with  acetic  chloride.  It  crystallises  in 
brilliant  needles  (m.  p.  152°),  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  benzoyl 
compound. 

When  dioxybenzophenone,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with 
2  molecules  of  alcoholic  potash,  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  excess 
of  ethyl  iodide,  a  substance  is  produced  which  on  crystallisation  from 
alcohol  separates  in  brilliant  plates  (m.  p.  131°),  consisting  of  the  dieth- 
oxybenzophenone  already  described  by  Beck,  whilst  from  the  mother- 
liquor,  compact  crystals  (m.  p.  147°)  are  obtained  on  evaporation. 
This  latter  substance,  which  proved  to  be  monethyl-dioxijhenzophetwne, 
(CbH4.0H).CO.(C6H4.0CoH5),  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  thus  differ- 
ing from  the  diethyoxy  compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  alkalis. 

T.  C. 

Triphenylmethane.  By  E.  and  0.  Fischer  (Deuf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  1598 — 1599). — In  continuation  of  their  researches  on  the 
rosaniline  derivatives  (this  Journal,  ]878,  Abs.,  791),  the  authors  have 
obtained  triphenylmethane  cyanide,  and  from  it  the  corresponding  tri- 
phenylacetic  acid  by  the  action  of  mercuric  cyanide  on  triphenylme- 
thane chloride  at  170 — 180°.  The  cyanide  crystallises  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  fine  colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  137°)  :  it  is  very  stable, 
can  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  is  unaltered  when  heated 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  170"".  It  saponifies  with  difli- 
culty,  giving  with  alcoholic  potash  a  small  quantity  of  triphenylacetic 
acid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  new  nitrogenous  body  crystal- 
lising in  small  white  needles.  Triphenylacetic  acid  can  be,  however, 
more  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
at  200 — 210°  on  the  cyanide  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  :  but  even 
at  this  high  temperature  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  is  incom- 
plete. It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  beautiful  colourless 
rliombohedral  crystals,  and  from  alcohol  in  small  needles. 

A.  J.  C. 

Chrysarobin  in  "  Goa  Powder."  By  C.  Liebeemann  and  P. 
Seidlee  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  1603 — 1610). — The  chrysophanic 
acid  obtained  by  Attfield  (this  Journal,  1875,  1269)  is  said  to  be 
merely  an  oxidation  product  of  chrysarobin,  which  the  authors  find  to 
be  the  chief  constituent  of  "  Goa  powder." 

Chrysarobin  extracted  from  Goa  powder  by  means  of  boiling  benzene 
crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small  yellow  laminae,  and  can  be 
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repeatedly  crystallised  without  decomposition,  proving  it  to  be  a  some- 
what stable  body:  bat  it  is  readily  oxidised  to  chrysophanic  acid  by 
passing  air  through  its  solution  in  dilute  potash,  and  in  this  way,  by 
precipitating  the  alkaline  solution  with  an  acid  and  crystallising  from 
petroleum  spirit,  pure  chrysophanic  acid  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities. 

Chrysarobin  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and  with  strong  potash  gives  a  yellow  solution  with  dark  green 
fluorescence,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  dilute  potash.  Chrysophanic  acid 
ou  the  other  hand,  gives  red  solutions  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  with  dilute  potash.  By  fusion  with  potash,  chiysarobin 
yields  a  brown  and  chrysophanic  acid  a  blue  mass. 

The  formula  for  clirijAaruhin  is  C30H26O7.  The  formation  of  chryso- 
phanic acid  from  chrysarobin  is  expressed  by  the  equation  CanH^gO; 
-i-  2O2  =  2C,5H,o04  +  3H2O. 

Chrysarobin  is  converted  into  methylanthracene  by  ignition  with 
zinc-dust. 

Acet>jlchri/sarohin,  C:inH.2207(C2H30)4,  is  obtained  by  boiling  chrysa- 
robin with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  It  crystallises  in 
yellowish  prisms  (m.  p.  228 — 230°'),  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  having  a  fine  blue  fluorescence,  but  they  are 
easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  becomes  gradually  oxidised  to 
chrysophanic  acid  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  into  diacetyl 
chrysophanic  acid  by  boiling  it  with  a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  tetrauitrochryso- 
phanic  acid. 

It  has  now  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  therapeutic  action  of  Goa 
powder  is  due  to  chrysarobin  or  to  its  oxidised  product  chrysophanic 
acid.  A.  J.  C. 

Derivatives  of  the  Hydrocarbon,  CjeHio,  from  Phenylglycol. 
By  A.  Breukr  and  T.  Zincke  (Deut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  H»95— 
2002). — The  authors  have  described  in  a  previous  communication 
(Ber.,  11,  1403)  the  hydrocarbon  CieHio,  and  thequinone  derived  from 
it  by  oxidation  with  cliromic  acid. 

The  oxyquirKine,  CieHioOs,  precipitated  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  the  quinone  in  warm  soda,  crystallises  from  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  in  golden  needles  (m.  p.  144''),  which  dissolve  easily 
in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  in  hot  alcohol.  The  oxyquinone 
is  reprecipitated  from  its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  dilution 
with  water.  This  substance  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts  having 
the  formula  CigHsR'Oa :  the  salts  of  metals  of  the  potassium  and 
calcium  groups  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acetyl  derivative, 
Ci6H9(OC,;H30)Oj,  crystallises  in  small  yellow  six-sided  plates  (m.  p. 
llO^),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  heazoyl  compound, 
Ci6H9(OC7H50)02,  forms  yellow  monoclinic  crystals  (m.  p.  120°) 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Aqueous  8ul])hurous  acid 
converts  the  oxyquinone  into  oxyquinhydrone,  which  is  deposited 
from  its  benzene  solution  in  steel-blue  needles  (m.  p.  154°) ;  but 
stannous  chloride  reduces  the  oxyquinone  to  oxyhydroquinone  (m.  p. 
72").     On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  or  with  potassium 

2  a  2 
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dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxjquinone  forms  benzoic  and 
phthalic  acids,  whilst  the  quinone  and  tlie  hydrocarbon,  CieHij,  under 
similar  treatment,  yield  only  benzoic  acid. 

Actio)i  of  Ammonia  on  the  Quinone. — A  ruby-red  crystalline  com- 
pound having  the  composition  Ci6H9(OH)(0)NH,  separates  out  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  quinone.  On 
diluting  the  mother-liquor  with  water,  a  second  crop  of  crystals  is 
obtained.  The  substance  melts  at  174°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  at  150^,  or  of  caustic  soda,  it  splits  up  into  ammonia  and  oxy- 
quinone. 

The  diacetyl-derivative  forms  glistening  golden  needles  (m.  p.  200°) 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  benzene.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Terebenthene.  By  J.  de  Moxtgolfiee  (Compt. 
rend.,  87,  840 — 842). — Berthelot  obtained  terpilene  as  the  sole  product 
of  the  action  of  sodium  on  terebenthene  dihydrochloride  ;  the  author 
has  studied  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  monohydrochlorides,  solid 
and  liquid,  with  the  following  results. 

(1.)  Solid  Terebenthene  Hijdrocldoride. — By  the  action  of  sodium  on 
the  fused  mono-hydrochloride  a  solid  body  is  obtained,  which  after 
distillation  over  sodium,  has  great  resemblance  to  camphene,  but  is 
a  mixture  of  two  hydrocarbons,  namely,  inactive  camphene,  which 
is  present  in  the  larger  quantity,  and  a  hydride  of  camphene  of  the 
formula  CioHig ;  which  possesses  an  odour  and  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  camphene,  but  is  more  crystalline.  It  melts  at  120°,  and  is 
not  attacked  by  ordinary  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  fuming  nitric 
acid.  A  third  body  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  in  very  small 
quantity  :  it  may  be  isolated  by  treating  the  residue  which  remains 
after  distillation  with  sodium,  with  water  to  separate  the  sodium,  and 
then  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  treated  with  animal  char- 
coal, filtered  and  evaporated,  when  a  viscous  hydrocarbon  remains  : 
after  purification  over  sodium,  it  becomes  nearly  colourless.  It  is  a 
hydride  of  colophene  of  the  formula  C20H34 ;  it  melts  at  322°,  has  the 
sp.  gr.  0'9574  at  19°  ;  it  is  dextrorotatory  [a]j)  =  +  21"81.  It  has  a 
slight  colour,  but  does  not  showdichroism;  its  odour  resembles  that  of 
colophene,  but  it  is  more  viscous.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  in  benzene, 
and  in  8  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  95°, 
and  in  acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  do  not  attack  it, 
and  fuming  nitric  acid  only  slightly  even  when  warmed. 

By  distilling  solid  terebenthene  hydrochloride  with  mercuric  oxide, 
camphene  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which 
is  not  terebene. 

(2.)  Liquid  Terebenthene  Hydrochloride. — This  compound  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  the  dihydrochloride. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  liquid  mono- 
hydrochloride  boils  between  155 — 180°.  The  portion  boiling  between 
155  and  1G5°  is  a  liquid  having  the  composition  CioHig,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  crystalline  hydride  of  camphene.  It  has  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-852  at  19°.  It 
boils  at  163°,  and  dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  sul- 
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phonic   acid,  the  barium  salt  of  which  is  very  soluble ;  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nitro-derivative. 

The  portion  boiling  at  173°  and  above  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
C10H16,  which  forms  a  liquid  hydrochloride,  aud  does  not  appear  to 
diifer  from  camphilene  and.  teribelene.  The  author  is  continuing  the 
study  of  the  last  two  bodies.  L.  T.  O'S. 

lodo-camphor.  By  A.  Haller  {Gompt.  rend.,  87,  GOr;). — With 
the  view  of  preparing  a  cyano-derivative  of  camphor,  a  mixture  of  iodo- 
camphor  and  sodium-borneol  in  benzene,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  Baubigny,  was  treated  with  cyanogen  iodide,  dissolved  in 
the  same  liquid.  Crystals  were  obtained  which  had  the  composition 
of  iodo-camphor,  whilst  the  liquid  contained  sodium  cyanide  and 
iodide.  The  crystals  belonged  to  the  clinorhorabic  system,  were  white, 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
Their  melting-point  was  43 — 44°,  but  their  solidifying  point  was  as 
low  as  28 — 2'ct''.     Analysis  assigned,  to  them  the  formula  C10H15IO. 

•       J.  W. 

Cyano-derivatives  of  Camphor.  By  A.  Haller  {Compt.  rend.., 
87,  843 — 844). — By  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  mixture  of  camphor 
and  sodium  camphor  dissolved  in  hot  toluene,  until  the  solution,  which 
thickens  and  darkens  in  colour,  begins  to  assume  a  red  colour,  a  body 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  isolated  by  washing  the  solution  with  water, 
separating  the  lower  layer,  which  consists  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
cyanide,  and  treating  the  remaining  liquid  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
soda,  until  the  washings  no  longer  give  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid. 
The  washings  are  then  mixed,  and  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  added  : 
a  white  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  is  dried  and  crystallised 
from  ether,  when  white  rectangular  prisms  of  the  formula  CioHi5(CN)0 
are  obtained,  or  camphor  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
the  group  CN.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  ;  it  melts  between  127 — -128°,  volatilising  slightly  at  the 
same  time,  and  boils  at  250°,  when  it  begins  to  decompose. 

Ctjano-bromo-camphor. —  This  body  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to 
a  solution  of  cyano-caraphor  in  carbon  bisulphide,  in  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  following  equation  : — CioHi5(CN)0  +  Bra  =  HBr  + 
Ci()Hi4Br(CN)0,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  sunlight.  When  hydro- 
bromic  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off,  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  removed 
by  distillation,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide  than  cyano-camphor. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Organic  Ultramarine's.  By  Forcrand  (Gojnpt.  rend.,  88,  30 — 31). 
— By  heating  metallic  chlorides  with  the  silver  ulti"amarine,  prepared 
in  the  way  described  by  Heuman  (Ber.,  10,  21)1  ;  Bull.  Soc.  (Jhim., 
28,  570),  the  author  has  obtained  silver  chloride  and  ultramarines 
of  various  metals.  He  has  now  obtained  ultramarines  of  organic 
radicles,  by  heating  at  180°  for  GO  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  alcoholic 
iodides,  with  silver  ultramarine.  Ethyl  ultramarine,  prepared  in 
this  way,  is  a  grey  powder,  which  is  decomposed  when  heated  alone, 
giving  off  ethyl  sulphide.  R.  R. 
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Investigation    of  the    Seeds    of    Camellia    Japonica.     By 

Katzujama  (ArcJi.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  334). — The  seeds,  after  being  freed 
from  tlieir  oil  by  pressure,  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
solution  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  thus 
produced  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  on  evaporation,  a 
white  and  blue  powder  of  bitter  taste  is  obtained,  which  the  author 
calls  camellin.  This  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  when 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions;  it  appears 
by  other  reactions  to  resemble  digitalin,  and  has  the  molecular 
formula  C53H84O19.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  only  a 
small  amount  of  sugar,  showing  that  it  is  decomposed  only  with  great 
difficulty,  or  else  that  other  substances  are  produced.  The  alcoholic 
filtrate,  after  separation  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  lead  acetate, 
leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  residue  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  bitter  taste, 
which  contains  sugar  and  tannin,  and  perhaps  another  glncoside.  The 
Japanese  consider  the  seeds  to  be  a  poison,  and  the  oil  was  formerly 
used  to  oil  the  swords  of  Japanese  warriors.  E.  W.  P. 

Constituents  of  Ligustrum  Ibotu.  By  G-.  Martin  {Arch. 
Pharm.  [3],  13,  338— 339).— The  seeds  of  this  plant  resemble  coffee 
in  appearance,  and  contain  a  bitter,  syrupy  substance,  which,  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  reduces  copper  solution.  The  aqueous 
extract  of  the  seeds  gives  a  precipitate  with  lead  acetate ;  and  this, 
when  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  exhausted  with  alcohol, 
yields  a  solution  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  apparently  a  glucoside ;  sulphuric  acid  causes  it  to  assume  a 
red  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water.  As  this  sub- 
stance cannot  be  identified  with  syringin,  it  has  received  the  name 
ibotin.  The  seeds  contain  20  per  cent,  of  an  oil  resembling  olive  oil, 
and  the  ash  amounts  to  3'422  per  cent.  E.  W.  P. 

Two  Isomerides  of  Santonin.  By  S.  Cannizzaro  and 
Carnelutti  {Gazzetta  chimica  italiana,  8,  318 — 320). — On  boiling 
santonin  with  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p.  127°)  and  amorphous  phosphorus, 
until  hydrocarbons  cease  to  be  formed,  removing  these  by  distillation 
in  a  current  of  steam,  concentrating  the  residue,  and  neutralising 
with  sodium  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  two  isomerides  of  santonin  is 
precipitated.  This  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  water  and  from 
ether,  and  the  crystals  of  the  two  isomerides  separated  mechanicallv. 
The  long  flexible  needles  are  metasantonine  (m.  p.  IGO'o''),  already 
described  (Gazzetta,  4,  452),  whilst  the  large  hard  prisms  (m.  p.  136°*) 
are  a  new  isomeride,  C15H18O3.  Both  these  compounds  are  very  stable, 
and  have  the  same  rotatory  power;  they  are  not  sensibly  acted  on  by 
acetic  finhydride  or  chloride,  or  by  phosphorus  trichloride.  They 
both  yield  monobrominated  derivatives  by  the  action  of  bromine ;  the 
monohromometasantonin  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  melting  at  212°, 
whilst  the  corresponding  brominated  isomeride  melts  at  114°. 

C.  E.  G. 

*  In  another  part  of  the  paper  the  melting-point  is  given  as  130°. — C.  E.  Gr. 
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Santonin  Derivatives.  By  S.  Caxxizzaro  and  L.  Valente 
{Ga'^zetta  chimica  italiami,  8,  309 — 318). — The  addition  of  tlie  elements 
of  water  to  santonin,  CisHigO:!,  gives  rise  to  a  bibasic  acid,  phntosan- 
fonic  acid  (Sestini,  Gazzetta,  6,  357),  and  to  fonr  isomeric  monobasic 
acids,  Gi5H2i,04,  viz.,  the  santovinic  acid  of  Hesse  {Ber.,  6,  1280),  the 
santonic  acid  of  Caniiizarro  and  Sestini  {Gazzetta,  3,  241),  vietasantonic 
acid  {itrid.,  6,  345),  and  parasaiitonio  acid.  Those  four  monobasic  acids 
differ  not  only  in  their  crystalline  form,  solubility,  and  other  physical 
characters,  but  also  in  their  behaviour  with  reagents. 

Santonic  acid,  wlicn  treated  with  phosphorous  trichloride,  gives  rise 
to  santcmic  chloride,  CisHigOoCl  (m.  p.  170 — 171°)  ;  the  corresponding 
iodide  fuses  at  136°,  and  the  bromide  at  145'5".  By  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  a  solution  of  santonic  acid  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  haloid  pai-affins  on  metallic  santonates,  methijl 
santonate  (m.  p.  86 — 86"5),  and  ethyl,  santonate  (m.  p.  94 — 95°)  are 
readily  obtained.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  sodium  santo- 
nate is  ti'ansformed  into  the  sodium  salt  of  hydrosantonic  acid,  C15H22O1, 
the  silver  salt  of  which  yields  metasantonic  acid  (Gazzetta,  6,  345). 
This  isomei'ide  of  santonic  acid,  however,  may  be  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  distilling  santonic  acid  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  52 
to  43  mm.,  stopping  the  distillation  as  soon  as  the  distillate  becomes 
coloured,  and  the  boiling  point  rises.  Both  the  distillate  and  the 
residue  in  the  retort  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  after  agitation  with  ether  to  remove  oily  matters,  the  alkaline 
solution  is  pi-ecipitated  with  an  acid,  and  the  metasantonic  acid  puri- 
f  ed  by  crystallisation  from  ether.  Metasantonic  acid  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  santonide.  Metasantonic  chloride, 
CisHisOsCl,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  or  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  on  metasantonic  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  needles  (m.  p. 
139°),  moderately  soluble  in  ether.  Methyl  metasantonate  forms  large, 
lustrous  crystals  (m.  p.  101'5 — 102'5°).  It  is  prepared  by  passing- 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a  methyl  alcohol  solution  of  metasantonic  acid. 

Santonide. — If  a  solution  of  santonic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
boiled  for  several  hours,  and  the  acid  is  then  distilled  off  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  180°,  a  residue  is  left,  which  solidities  on  cooling 
to  a  viscous  mass  of  the  colour  of  amber.  This  residue  is  agitated 
with  ether  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  ethereal 
solution  decanted  and  evaporaied,  and  the  santonide  thus  obtained  is 
purified  by  rej  eated  crystallisation  from  ether.  Santonide,  CisHisOa, 
melts  at  127 — 127'5°.  The  quantity  obtained  forms  but  a  small'pro- 
portion  of  the  product,  the  greater  proportion  consisting  of  unchangetl 
santonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution. 

Fara--<antonlde. — This  substance,  isomeric  with  that  just  described,  is 
prepared  and  puriHed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  distillation  is  con- 
tinued until  the  temperature  rises  to  26U°.  It  melts  at  110  — 110'5°. 
Both  santonide  and  i)arasantonide  are  liievorotatory,  but  santonide  acts 
the  moie  energetically  on  the  polarised  ray. 

Farasantonic  Acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  from  parasantoiude  by 
boiling  it  with  soda  solution,  precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  purifying 
by  crystalli.sation  from  ether  or  from  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by    decomposing  the  parasantonide  with  boiling    dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid.  The  free  acid  forms  large  white  crystals^  wliix^h  are  moderately 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  watei'.  It  is  a  powerful  acid,  -easily  expelling 
carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  The  parasantonates  are  mostly  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  state. 
The  barnivi  salt,  (Ci5Hi904)2Ba,  forms  slender  needles.  Parasantonic 
acid,  when  treated  with  acetic  chloride  or  phosphorus  trichloride,  does 
not  yield  the  corresponding  chloride,  but  is  converted  into  parasan- 
tonide.  Methyl  parasantonate  crystallises  in  hard  prisms  (m.  p.  183 — 
184°).  Ethjl  parasantonate  forms  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  172°),  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

Kijdrosantonide,  CisHjoOs. — This  compound  may  be  prepared  from 
hydrosantonic  acid  and  purified  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  san- 
tonide  and  parasantonide,  but  is  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  if 
the  hydrosantonic  acid  be  first  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  closed 
tubes  at  about  150°,  for  four  hours.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance, 
melting  at  155— 156°.  C.  E.  G. 

Cinchotenicine.  By  0.  Hesse  (Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  19.83— 
1985). — When  cinchotenine  sulphate  is  heated  at  140 — 150°,  it  is  con- 
vei'ted  into  the  isomeric  cmchotenicine  sulphate.  The  free  base 
obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta-Tvatcr  on  the  sulphate,  is  a  dark 
brown,  brittle,  amoi'phous  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dis- 
solves in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  dilute  acids,  and  in  alkalis.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  dextrogyratory  and  neutral 
to  litmus  paper.  The  hydrochloride  gives  yellow,  amorphous  precipi- 
tates with  platinum  chloride,  gold  chloride,  and  potassium  picrate ; 
with  phosphotungstic  acid  it  produces  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  atiid.  W.  C  W. 

Alstonia  Bark.  By  0.  Hesse  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2234— 
2285). — The  bark  of  Alstonia  constncta  contains  from  2  to2"5  per  cent, 
of  chlorogeniue,  and  O'l  per  cent,  of  porphyrine.  The  author  con- 
siders that  Palm's  alstonine  (Wittstein's  Viertel  Jahresbericht  ./.  pr. 
Bharm.,  12,  161)  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  alkaloid.s,  and  that  the 
alstonine  recently  described  by  ]\Iueller  and  Rummel  (this  Journal, 
187y, -31)  is  probably  impure  chlorogenine.  W.   C  W. 

The  Basic  Constituent  of  Dita  Bark  (Alstonia  or  Echites 
SCholaris).  By  E.  Harnack  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2004—2007). 
—In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Hesse  (5er.,  11,  1546)  the  author  states 
that  dita  bark  contains  only  one  base,  ditohi",  w'hich  is  a  basic  gluco- 
side,  having  the  composition  CoiHsoNoOj.  The  base  is  best  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  dita  bark  with  phosphotungstic 
•acid.  Bita'ine  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  benzene  and  ether.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  long 
needles,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  salt  gives  a  red 
coloration  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid  a  green 
coloration,  which  afterwards  turns  red.  It  is  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  in  presence  of  ammonia. 

A  beautiful  carmine-coloured  base  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concen- 
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trated  nitric  acid  on  ditaiue.     The  hydrochloride  has  a  i"ed  colour,  and 
is  very  unstable.  W.   C.  W. 

Scopolia  Japonica.  By  G.  Martin  (Arch.  Phann.  [3],  13,  336). 
— This  plant  stands  between  Solanum  and  Atropa  in  the  Solanaceons 
family,  and  its  roots  are  employed  by  Japanese  physicians  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Eui-opeans  use  Atmjya  heUadona  ;  but  its  effects  are  not  so 
powerful  as  those  of  A,  beJladona-,  The  roots  contain  no  atropine, 
but  solanine  is  present ;  moreover  the  plant  is  remarkable  in  being 
highly  fluorescent.  E.  W.  P. 

Evodia  Glauca.  By  G.  Martix  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  13,  337).— 
The  bark  of  Evodia  glauca  (Eutacece)  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  slightly 
tinged  with  green^  and  covered  with  a  cork-like  epidermis  ;  it  is  easily 
broken,  soft,  can  be  readily  separated  into  layers,  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  contains  berberine  in  large  quantity.  The  evodia  is  em- 
ployed largely  in  Japan  as  a  drug  and  also  as  a  dye-stuff. 

E.  W.  P. 

Cholic  Acid.  By  A.  Destrem  (Gompt.  rend.,  87,  880). — By  dis- 
tilling cholic  acid,  C24H40O8,  with  zinc-dust,  a  hydrocarbon,  C24H32,  is 
obtained,  which  begins  to  distil  at  about  215°,  the  temperature  gra- 
dually rising  to  3'25°.  The  last  portions  are  very  viscous,  and  some- 
times small  crystals  are  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

By  the  oxidation  of  cholic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
cold,  there  is  formed,  besides  oxalic  and  butyric  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts, an  acid  having  the  composition  CojHagOis.  This  acid  when  dried 
in  a  vacuum  forms  a  vitreous  mass  vei'y  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  only  sparingly  in  ether.  It  forms  an  ethereal  salt  when  its 
alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

L.  T.   O'S. 

Haemocyanin,  from  the  Blood  of  the  Octopus  Vulgaris.  By 
L.  Fredericq  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  996 — 998). — The  liquid  portion  of 
the  blood  of  the  Octopus  vulgaris  contains  an  albuminoid  which  unites 
with  oxygen,  forming  a  blue  compound  ;  it  loses  its  oxygen  when  in 
contact  with  animal  tissues,  or  if  kept  in  a  closed  space  or  in  a  vacuum; 
it  plays  the  same  part  in  the  respii'ation  of  the  octopus  that  haemo- 
globin does  in  the  respiration  of  vertebrata,  that  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen. 
It  is  a  colloid,  and  being  the  only  colloid  present  in  the  blood,  it  may 
easily  be  isolated  by  subjecting  the  plasma  to  dialjsis,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  when  haemocyanine  is 
obtained  as  a  brilliant  blue  mass  having  the  consistence  of  gelatin. 

It  is  the  only  albuminoid  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  octopus,  and 
may  be  coagulated  hj  heat  in  presence  of  common  salt  at  69",  the 
liquid  becoming  opalescent  at  68°,  also  by  alcohol,  ether,  tannin, 
mineral  acids,  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  silver  nitrate,  copper  sulphate, 
and  basic  and  neutral  lead  acetate.  It  gives  tlie  characteristic  reac- 
tions for  the  albuminoids  with  Millon's  reagent^  nitric  acid,  and  am- 
monia, and  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid.  After  ignition 
it  leaves  a  residue  containing  copper,  which  appears  to  be  j)resent  in  the 
same  state  as  iron  in  haemoglobin,  and  to  play  the  same  part.  As 
htemoglobin  can  be  decomposed  into  hsematin  and  an  albuminoid  con- 
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tainino"  no  iron,  so  likewise  by  the  action  of  hydrocliloric  and  nitric 
acids,  may  hEeinocyanin  be  resolved  into  a  coagulated  albaminoid  and 
a  liquid  yielding  prismatic  crystals,  which  after  ignition  leave  a  residue 
of  copper. 

The  author  has  not  determined  the   quantity  of  copper  present  in 
the  hfemocyanine.  L.  T.   0  S. 


Physiological    Chemistry. 


Modification  Effected  by  the  Animal  Organism  on  various 
Albuminoid  Substances  when  Injected  into  the  Veins.     By  J. 

Bechamp  and  E.  Baltus  (Ami.  Chim.  Phijs.  [5],  14,  ol2 — 543). — - 
Having  shown  that  several  varieties  of  albumin  unquestionably  exist, 
difiering  from  each  other,  not  only  in  rotatory  power  but  also  in 
their  power  of  inducing  fermentation,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  affected  by  various  reagents,  the  authors  proceed  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  animal  organism  on  these  albumins,  by  injecting  solu- 
tions into  the  veins,  and  subsequently  examining  the  liquid  excreta. 

The  isolation  and  purification  of  the  various  albumins  with  -which 
the  experiments  were  conducted  ai^e  carefully  described  in  detail.  Thi*ee 
albumins  were  obtained  from  white  of  egg,  and  termed  triplumbic 
albumin,  hexplumbic  albumin,  and  zymase,  respectively  ;  two  also  from 
blood  serum,  hexplumbic  albumin,  and  a  zymase.  Another  variety  or 
modification  was  obtained  by  the  purification  of  ordinary  gelatin.  The 
method  adopted  for  separating  albumin  from  the  urine  or  other  liquid 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  system,  consisted  in  adding  to  one 
volume  of  urine  three  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  a  few  deci- 
grams of  sodium  acetate ;  having  allowed  the  solution  to  remain  at 
rest  for  24  hours,  the  deposit  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  subsequently  dissolved  in  water,  acetic  acid,  or  solution  of 
sod;um  carbonate.  The  liquid  was  then  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
examination  with  the  polarimeter. 

The  proportion  of  ash  and  zymase  naturally  contained  in  the  urine 
of  healthy  dogs  was  first  determined;  also  the  effect  of  injecting 
several  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water  into  the  femoral  artery,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  causes  of  error  which  otherwise  might  have 
arisen  under  these  heads. 

In  the  first  two  experiments  18  grams  of  white  of  egg  dissolved  in 
several  c.c.  of  water  were  injected ;  of  this  10*255  grams  were  excreted 
unaltered,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  albumin  before  injection  being 
— 41"42°,  and  of  the  same  after  separation  from  the  urine  — 41'5^. 

In  five  cases  in  which  albumin  from  blood  serum  was  injected, 
either  in  the  natural  state  or  dissolved  in  water,  no  albumin  was 
eliminated  in  the  urine.  The  injection  of  this  substance  produced 
serious  derangement  of  the  system,  and  in  one  instance  death  ensued. 
Pure  triplumbic  albumin  of  known  rotatory  power  and  free  from  ash, 
was  injected  into  the  right  femoral  artery  of  three  dogs,  and  the  urines 
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were  examined  as  in  the  previous  instances.  The  results  observed 
were,  tbat  this  albumin  introduced  into  the  circulation,  either  in  dilute 
or  concentrated  solutions,  was  not  eliminated,  or  at  least  only  in  very 
small  quantity  ;  and,  further,  that  the  trace  of  albumin  excreted  did 
not  present  the  characters  of  that  which  was  injected,  since  it  was  not 
coagulable,  either  by  heat  or  by  alcohol.  The  injection  of  pure  hex- 
plumbic  albumin  was  tried  in  one  instance.  The  results  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  in  which  triplumbic  albumin  was  used. 

The  substitution  of  hexphimbio  albumin  prepared  from  the  serum  of 
bullock's  blood,  did  not  modifj-  the  results.  In  three  cases  no  albumin 
was  found  in  the  urine,  whilst  in  one  instance  in  which  albumin  was 
unquestionably  found,  it  was  at  the  same  time  shown  that  the  animal 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  injection,  was  suffering  from  iTrethiitis, 
and  that  its  urine  \\as  in  a  morbid  condition. 

The  injection  into  the  veins  of  solutions  of  ordinary  gelatin,  or  of 
gelatin  rendered  soluble  in  cold  water,  was  found  to  prodnce  violent 
congestion  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys,  and  frequently  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  animal  under  experiment.  In  those  cases  in 
which  death  did  not  ensue,  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  no  gelatin  was  eliminated. 

The  foregoing  instances  serve  to  show  that  in  a  study  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ex- 
periments are  conducted  with  a  mixture  of  albumins  or  with  isolated 
albumins  ;  and,  further,  the  manner  in  which  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances behave  in  the  system  depends  upon  their  specific  nature,  and 
nut  upon  the  quantity  injected.  J.  W. 

Oxalic  Acid  not  Poisonous  (?)  By  E.  Pfeiffeb  (Arch.Pharm.  [3], 
13,  oil). — Uppniann  has  stated  {Alhjs.  Med.  Central.  Ztg.,  187  7)  that 
the  notion  that  oxalic  acid  is  poisonous  is  erroneous,  since  he  found 
that  doses  of  1  gram  of  oxalic  acid  were  insufficient  to  kill  a  dog.  The 
author  denies  Uppmann's  conclusions,  for  seeing  that  a  large  quantity 
of  calcium  phosphate  is  usually  present  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  insoluble  calcium 
oxalate  by  double  decomposition,  and  recommends  that  the  experi- 
ments be  made  on  rabbits.  E.  W.  P. 

Danger  of  Employing  Methyl  Alcohol  in  certain  Industries. 
By  C.  I'oiNCAKK  {Cumjjt.  rend.,  87,  Gb2). —  Some  animals  which  had 
remained  from  8  to  16  months  in  an  atmosphere  continually  renewed, 
but  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  methyl  alcohol  vapour,  were 
afflicted  with  great  increase  in  size  of  the  abdomen,  together  with 
other  serious  symptoms.  On  examination  after  death,  there  was  found 
to  be  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  which  filled  the  greater 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  a  fatty  degeneration  of  this  organ  to 
an  extent  that  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ;  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
lungs. 

The  author  does  not  state  whether  the  methyl  alcohol  had  been 
mixed  with  ethyl  alcohol,  or  was   in   the  condition  of  "  wood  spirit," 
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but  he  argues  against  the  introduction  of  methylated  spirit  into  certain 
industries,  as  likely  to  prove  very  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

J.  W. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Inversion  and  Alcoholic  Fermentation  of  Cane  Sugar.    By 

U.  Gayox  {Comjjf.  rend.,  86,  52 — 54). — Cane  sugar  is  readily  inverted 
by  certain  ferments,  such  as  PeiriciUinni  glancum  and  As^^ergiUus  niger; 
several  specimens  of  Mncor,  however  (M.  mucedo,  M.  circinell aides,  &c.), 
have  no  action  on  the  sugar.  In  making  experiments  with  the  latter 
ferments,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  them  perfectly  pure. 

Two  species,  M.  spinnsus  and  M.  circinelldides,  were  especially  studied ; 
they  have  a  similar  action  on  beer  wort,  but  the  second  is  much  the 
more  active.  When  these  bodies  are  placed  in  liquids  without  free 
oxygen,  their  mycelium  takes  the  form  of  cells  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity ;  the  mycelium  reverts  to  the  ordinary  form  directly 
the  liquid  is  aerated. 

In  solutions  of  glucose  and  laevnlose,  alcoholic  fermentation  is  set  up, 
as  in  beer  wort,  but  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  there  is  no  fermenta- 
tion ;  if,  however,  spores  of  Torulas,  or  of  any  other  ferment  capable 
of  inverting  cane  sugar  be  added,  the  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation 
commences ;  it  is  therefore  shown  that  cane  sugar  is  not  directly 
fermentable.  F.  D.  B. 

Region  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  which  is  Indispensable  to 
Vegetable  Life.  By  P.  Beet  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  695— 697;.— Some 
growing  plants  placed  under  a  green  glass  .shade  quickly  languished 
and  died,  whereas  similar  plants  under  a  red  glass  flourished,  apparently 
without  receiving  much  detriment. 

On  examining  these  coloured  glasses  with  the  spectroscope,  it  was 
found  that  the  red  glass  intercepted  the  yellow  and  all  the  more 
refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  allowing  only  the  orange  and  red 
rays  to  pass,  whilst  the  green  glass  allowed  every  ray  to  pass,  with 
the  exception  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  red,  starting  from  the  left 
end  of  the  spectrum. 

By  comparing  the  green  glass  with  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  it 
appeared  that  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  the  glass 
obliterated  there  was  included  exactly  the  most  characteristic  absorp- 
tion-band of  chlorophyll;  the  assumption  therefore  seemed  probable 
that  this  was  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  which,  being  absorbed  -by 
the  leaf,  was  most  indispensable  to  its  life.  By  way  of  testing  this 
hypothesis,  some  plants  illuminated  by  a  good  diffused  light  were  sur- 
rounded by  hollow  glass  shades  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll,  which  was  continually  renewed.  The  plants  immediately 
ceased  to  grow  and  gradually  perished.  The  solution  surrounding 
them,  which  was  very  weak  and  in  a  thin  layer,  intercepted  effectively 
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only  a  narrow  section  of  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,   allowing 
every  other  ray  to  pass. 

Althouofh  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  comprised  between  the  rays 
B  and  C  is  necesspry  to  vegetable  life,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  was  sufficient  for  it.  A  plant  will  live  for  a  long  time 
under  a  red  glass,  but  it  does  not  thrive  vigorously;  the  total  depriva- 
tion of  blue- violet  rays  causes  it  to  throw  out  sickly  shoots,  and  event- 
ually to  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  colour,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  it  as  a  plant  which  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  full  day- 
light. It  would  prove  a  very  protracted  investigation,  but  not  the  less 
intei-esting,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  every  region  of  the  solar  spectrum 
contains  rays  which  play  some  active  part  in  the  life  of  a  plant,  and 
that  the  simultaneous  acticm  of  the  whole,  exactly  balanced  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  white  light,  is  necessary  to  assure  vital  harmony,  and 
thereby  to  conduce  to  a  healthy  vegetable  life.  J.  W. 

Ripening  of  Rye.  By  A.  Milxiz  (Comjjt.  rend.,  87,  679—682).— 
The  milky  liquid  contained  in  the  grain  of  unripe  rye  was  expressed, 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  syrup.  The  syrup  was  treated  witb  concentrated  alcohol, 
which  precipitated  a  white  amorphous  mass ;  this  latter  was  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  repeating  several  times  the  precipitation 
by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  did  not  rotate  the 
plane  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  nor  reduce  Fehling's  liquor.  Heated 
to  100^  with  a  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  two  or  three  minutes  it 
became  strongly  Isevorotatory,  —53°,  and  easily  reduced  the  copper 
solution :  by  treatment  with  milk  of  lime,  the  sugar  was  isolated  in 
the  usual  way  and  found  to  be  ordinary  laevulose. 

The  author  terms  the  substance  as  existing  in  the  rye,  synantlirose, 
having  isolated  the  same  sugar-producing  body  from  several  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Si/nantherece.  The  synanthrose  gradually  dis- 
appears as  the  plant  ripens,  being  converted  into  starch.  Thus,  at  a 
certain  period,  the  grain  contained  45  per  cent,  of  synanthrose  and 
24'55  per  cent,  of  starch  ;  five  months  later,  the  same  plant  contained 
6' 19  per  cent,  of  synanthrose  and  70'45  per  cent,  of  starch.  The 
whole  of  the  synanthrose  does  not,  however,  disappear,  from  2  to  5 
per  cent,  being  always  present,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  husk  or  bran.  As  the  other  cereals  do  not  contain  this 
peculiar  body,  it  is  very  easy  to  recognise  in  the  meal  the  fraudulent 
addition  of  rye  flour.  Rye  contains  neither  inulin  nor  dextrin,  but 
derives  its  starch  solely  from  this  substance.  J.  W. 

Nitrates  in  Beetroots.  By  J.  A.  Barral  {ComiA.  rend.,  87, 
1084 — 1087). — The  author  has  analysed  some  enormous  English  beet- 
roots which  were  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France.  The 
large  quantity  of  nitrates  and  small  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in 
these,  as  compared  with  French  beetroots,  are  shown  in  the  following 
results  extracted  from  a  table  given  in  the  paper:  — 
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Name  of  Root. 

Weight 

Dry 

residue 

estimated 
,  per  cent. 

ssidue. 

o  t3 

S.2 

of  the 

per 

^rO  <- 

1" 

2  fl    . 

root. 

cent. 

5^  h 

Album 
per    c 
residu 

Kilos. 

"  Mammoth  " 

14-15 

5-8] 

13-89 

17-21 

22-13 

10-60 
11-39 

7-95 
6-3.5 

4-28 
9-21 

25-16 
31-50 

20-43 

" 

"  deur-de-Boeuf  " 

21-51 

«  Tniilrnvfl  "       

8-92 
2-08 

7-88 
11-54 

11-39 
1-37 

12-69 
;m  -66 

19-52 

Damoutiev^s  "  Globe  Jaune"    .... 

9-43 

"  Corne-de-Boeuf^'  .. 

1-78 

12-60 

0-64 

31-75 

8-07 

"  Disette  geante  "    . . 

2-44 

9-46 

0-68 

52-86 

10-91 

"  Blanche     a     collet 

3  12 

11-92 

0-13 

58-72 

6-91 

The  autlior  calculates  that  the  food  of  an  animal  kept  on  these  large 
English  beetroots  would  contain  a  qaanfcity  of  nitre  which  might  be 
positively  injurious.  The  source  of  the  large  quantities  of  nitrates 
which  these  beetroots  take  from  the  soil,  the  author  believes  to  be  the 
abundant  manure  to  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
sodium  has  been  added.  In  France  the  sugar  manufacturers  prohibit 
the  growers  of  beetroot  from  using  this  salt.  R.  R. 


Ash  of  the  Garden  Pink  and  Rose. 

C/iem.  [2],  18,  204—207). 


By  R.  Andreasch  (/.  pr. 


I.  Tifik  (Bianthus  caryophyllus). 


K,0  ., 
NaoO. . 
Cab  .. 
MgO.. 
Fe^O, 
MngOi 

AL03 
P305 . . 

so,  .. 

SiOo . . 
NaCl 
KCl  .. 


Roots. 

Stalks. 

Leaves. 

Flowers. 

23-33 

23-00 

35-51 

49-41 

0-85 

— 

— 



45-26 

45-16 

27-69 

5-85 

4-43 

5-48 

8-27 

3-68 

3-83 

7-95 

6-42 

719 

— 

— 

— 

traces 

2-56 

traces 

— 

— 

11-22 

10-25 

10-94 

14-84 

2-59 

6-46 

4-59 

4-04 

5-34 

0-61 

3-71 

4-25 

059 

0-44 

0-71 

2-35 

— 

0-65 

2-16 

8-39 

100-00 


100-00 


10000 


100-00 


Percentage  1 
of  ash  . .  J 


5-64 


6-26 


4-44 


5-59 
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II.  Rose  (Rosa  remontana). 

Roots.  Stalks.              Leaves 

KoO 13  45  14-25 

Ka.0 4-01  0-15 

CaO 40-88  51-50 

MgO 7-15  7-62 

Fe.O,    ....  2-86  4-23 

MnsOi  ....  —  — 

AI0O3    ....  traces  — 

PA 29-14  10-62 

SO3 195  2-22 

SiO.. 0-21  4-85 

NaCl 0-35  4-56 

KCl —  — 


Flowers. 


100-00 


Percentaore 
of  asli 


?e"l 


2-04 


100-00 


2-31 


8313 

47-41 

0-69 

1-95 

31-29 

13-25 

9-23 

5-34 

2-49 

0-97 

traces 

traces 

11-68 

25-46 

4-31 

3-17 

5-71 

1-52 

1-47 

0-93 

10000 

103-00 

9-43 

6-27 

M.  M.  P.  M 

Absorptive  Po-wer  of  Soils  and  of  Silica.  By  J.  M.  v. 
Bemmelen-  {Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2228 — 2233). — In  a  prevaous 
communication  (Landw.  Versuchs.  Stat.,  21,  135 — 191 ;  this  Journal, 
1878,  Abs.,  598 — 604),  the  author  has  shown  that  a  soil  which  has  been 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  can  absorb  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
potassium  from  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  although  it  can  take 
up  considerable  quantities  of  potash  or  of  potassium  carbonate.  If 
this  soil  be  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
water,  its  power  of  absorbing  potassium  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
chloride  will  be  restored.  A  quantity  of  sodium  equivalent  to  the 
potassium  absorbed  passed  into  solution.  The  absorptive  power  of 
the  soil  is  also  restored,  to  a  slight  extent,  by  treatment  with  calcium 
sulphate  or  chloride. 

From  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  is  due  not  to  physical,  but  to 
purely  chemical  causes.  The  absorption  of  the  base  from  a  solution 
of  a  salt  containing  a  powerful  acid  is  due  to  double  decomposition 
with  the  basic  silicates  in  the  soil  ;  but  the  absorption  of  free  alkalis 
and  their  compounds  with  feeble  acids  is  owing  to  their  combination 
with  hydrated  silicic  acid  to  form  insoluble  silicates.  W.  C.  W. 

Influence  of  Soils  on  the  Decomposition  of  Organic  Sub- 
stances. By  J.  SoYKA  {Zeitscltr.  f.  Biologic,  14,  44'.)— 482). — The 
iuiluence  of  soils  of  varying  character  upon  the  nitrification  o^  urine 
has  been  experimentally  studied  by  the  author.  He  finds  that  nitric 
acid  may  be  detected,  after  6  weeks,  in  urine  which  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  broken  glass ;  after  the  same  time,  when 
ignited  soil  is  used  instead  of  glass ;  and  after  8  days,  when  the  same 
soil,  but  unignited,  is  employed.  That  the  porosity  of  a  soil  largely 
influences  its  power  of  nitrification  is  shown  by  comparing  the  results 
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obtained  witli  a  criven  soil,  with  those  obtained  after  the  pores  of  the  same 
soil  have  been  filled  with  liquid.  In  one  case  the  nrine  was  poui'ed  onto 
soil  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  until  the  latter  was  tilled  with  the  mixture. 
In  the  other  case  the  soil  was  drenched  with  urine,  which  Avas  then 
poured  off,  and  this  jDrocess  was  repeated  daily,  the  excess  of  urine 
being  returned  to  the  main  quantity.     The  I'esults  were  as  follows  : — 

Tsitrie  acid  appeared  in 


Porous  soil.  Xon-porous  soil. 

Urine  10  times  diluted    . .      After  7  days.         After  23  days. 
,,    iOU       ,,  ,,  . .  ,,      0     ,,  ,,     //     ,, 

Similar  difFeren-ces  were  noticed  in  the  times  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  acid  by  the  porous  and  by  the  non-porous  soil. 

Further  experiments  were  conducted  with  gravels  of  varying  degrees 
of  fineness.  These  showed  that  the  smaller  the  particles  composing 
the  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  capillarity  of  the  soil,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxidised  to  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  a 
given  time.     Thus  the  following  numbers  were  obtained : — 

Pores.     Minimum  water         X  as  HXO.,  and  HXO3 
capacity*  per  litre  of  urine. 


Diameter  of  lu  percentage  of  total  After  18        After  36 

soil  grains.  volume  of  soil.  days.  days. 

4—6     mm.  3o-0  57  190  mgm.  480  mgm. 

2—4       „  36-4  7-17  480     „       660     „ 

1-2—2       „  36-9  18-6  680     „ 

0-6- 1-2    „  37-9  29-8  860     „     1060     „ 

That  a  soil  whose  capillary  pores  are  filled  Avith  urine  causes  a 
greater  amount  of  nitrification  in  a  given  time  than  the  same  soil  when 
completely  drenched  with  urine,  was  also  .shown  by  a,n  arrangement  of 
tubes,  in  one  of  which  the  level  of  the  urine  was  decreased  from  day 
to  day,  while  the  other  was  kept  constantly  filled  with  the  liquid.  No 
nitric  acid  could  be  detected  in  the  second  tube  after  3  months,  whilst 
in  the  first  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrification  had  taken  place.  A 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  formed  in  a  given 
time  was  noticed  when  the  tubes  were  artificially  ventilated.  If,  how- 
ever, ignited  soil  and  filtered  air  were  employed,  no  nitrification 
occurred  even  after  3  months.  When  ignited  soil  was  used  and  free 
access  of  air  was  allowed,  nitric  acid  was  detected  after  28  days ;  with 
the  same  soil  and  access  of  filtered  air,  nitric  acid  was  absent  even 
after  3  months.  When  bi'oken  glass  mixed  with  ordinary  soil  was 
employed,  nitric  acid  appeared  after  7  days,  whilst  if  the  soil  was 
ignited  before  use,  nitric  acid  did  not  appear  until  after  6  weeks. 
These  results  show  that  although  nitrification  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  the  matter  present  in  ordinary  air,  the  main  agent 
is  nevertheless  to  be  found  in  the  soil  itself. 

When  soil  was  added  to  urine  which  had   been  previously  boiled, 

*  This  expression  is  used  by  the  author  to  denote  the  volume  of  Hquid  retained  in 
the  soil  after  thoroughly  Avetting  it  and  pouring  off  the  excess  of  liquid. 
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■nitric  acid  was  produced  after  some  time.  If,  however,  the  mixture 
of  soil  and  urine  was  boiled,  no  acid  made  its  appearance,  even  after 
long  intervals  of  time. 

A  larger  qiiantitj  of  nitric  acid  was  produced  when  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  darkness  than  in  ordinary  daylight.  The 
more  dilute  the  urine,  the  greater  the  amount  of  uitx'ification,  other 
conditions  being  constant. 

In  one  instance  decrease  of  temperature  was  accompanied  with  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  produced.  This  experiment  was, 
however,  conducted  in  a  corridor  with  open  doors  leading  to  the  outer 
air.  The  author  thinks  that  the  ozone  probably  present  under  these 
conditions  caused  a  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine. 

As  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  river  water  is  evidently  largely 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  degree  of  aeration  of  the 
water,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  sewage  entered  the  river, 
etc.,  the  author  thinks  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  coming 
to  conclusions  concerning  previous  contamination  of  river  waters 
from  determinations  of  the  amount  of  nitrates  in  these  waters. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Separation  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  the  Alkalis.  By 
E.  Pfeiffer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [8],  14,  52 — 53). — A  weighed  quantity  of 
the  substance  is  ignited  to  remove  ammonium  salts  and  water;  the 
residue  exhausted  with  water ;  and  the  magnesium  precipitated  from 
the  .solution  by  baryta-water.  On  adding  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate  to  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate,  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant and  any  alkaline  earths  that  may  be  present  are  thrown  down. 
The  filtrate  from  these  carbonates  is  then  concentrated,  and  from  it 
any  dissolved  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  separated  bj 
ammonium  oxalate ;  the  filtrate  now  contains  nothing  but  the  alkfili.s. 

E.  W.  P. 

Estimation  of  Manganese,  especially  in  its  Alloys  with  Iron. 
By  P.  Ke.ssler  {Zeifschr.  Aual.  Chem.,  1879,  I — 14). — The  author  gives 
details  of  improvements  on  a  process  published  by  him  in  the  Zeitschr., 
11,  255  ;  the  original  method  was  available  to  determine  manganese 
up  to  13  per  cent.,  but  as  the  percentage  of  manganese  may  now  reach 
i'U,  a  modification  became  requisite. 

The  solution  of  iron  and  manganese  as  chlorides  is  slightly  over- 
saturated  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  (100  grams  of  cr3^stals  to 
tlie  litre),  and  hydrochloric  acid  (1"01  sp.  gr.)  is  then  added  until  the 
si)lution  just  clears.  Both  these  liquids  are  best  run  in  gradually 
from  burettes.  After  diluting,  sodium  sulphate  solution  (lOO  grams 
of  crystals  to  the  litre)  is  added  to  the  cold  solution  in  the  proportion 
of  1 5  c.c.  for  each  gram  of  iron ;  and  the  whole  after  being  made  up  to  a 
known  volume,  is  filtered  uninterruptedly  through  a  dry  filter.  Mere 
traces  of  iron  remain  in  solution,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  titration 
of  the  manganese.     From  50  to  150  c.c.  of  this  filtrate,  which  must  not 
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contain  more  than  1  decigram  of  manganese  (as  previously  determined 
by  the  estimation  of  the  iron),  are  then  added  to  a  mixture  of  100  c.c. 
of  saturated  bromine-water  with  20  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  solution 
(500  grams  of  crystals  to  the  litre),  and  50  c.c.  of  zinc  chloride  solu- 
tion (200  grams  of  zinc  to  the  litre).  The  solution  containing  man- 
ganese should  be  added  in  five  nearly  equal  portions  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  20  c.c.  more  of  the  above  sodium  acetate 
solution  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  \intil  the  smell  and  colour  of 
bromine  have  vanished.  The  precipitate  is  then  rinsed  out  into  a 
filter,  washed  with  dilute  sodium  acetate  solution  (one- fiftieth  the 
strength  given  above),  and  the  precipitate  and  filter  returned  to  the 
precipitation  flask.  The  object  of  precipitating  the  manganese  in  the 
presence  of  zinc  chloride  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lower  or 
higher  oxygen  compounds  of  manganese. 

A  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  (15  grams  of  antimonious 
oxide  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  litre)  is  then 
added  to  the  precipitate  in  the  flask  ;  it  is  added  5  c.c.  at  a  time,  until, 
after  being  well  shaken  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  no  longer 
black,  but  brown  ;  25  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1"19  sp.  gr.)  are  then 
added,  and  as  soon  as  the  pi-ecipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  the 
whole  is  rinsed  with  200  c.c.  of  water  into  a  beaker,  and  titrated  with 
standard  permanganate.  In  this  titration  the  action  of  antimonious 
chloride  on  the  permanganate  is  very  rapid,  and  a  colour  permanent 
for  six  seconds  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction,  even  though  it  may 
subsequently  disappear,  from  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
permanganate.  The  solution  before  titration  may  be  green  or  yellow 
from  the  presence  of  nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  or  iron ;  of  these  cobalt 
alone  makes  the  determination  too  high  by  one-half  the  amount  of 
cobalt  present. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  carefully-prepared  pure  manga- 
nese pyrophosphate  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  permanganate 
solution.  The  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water  40  grams  of 
crystalhsed  manganese  sulphate,  and  GO  grams  of  crystallised  sodium 
phosphate ;  mixing  the  solutions,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  until  clear ; 
then  excess  of  ammonia,  again  clearing  with  the  acid,  filtering,  diluting 
to  a  litre,  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
by  decantation  until  it  no  longer  gives  the  chlorine  reaction,  and  then 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid 
to  reduce  manganese  sesquioxide ;  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  then 
nitric  acid  until  clear,  and  finally  excess  of  ammonia,  the  precipi- 
tate being  washed  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  This  precipitate 
on  ignition  gives  the  pyrophosphate,  a  portion  of  which  is  weighed  off 
after  having  been  recently  ignited,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  water-solution  of  the  residue 
is  titrated  with  permanganate  as  directed  above.  The  permanganate 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  the  purest  salt  obtainable,  letting  the 
solution  become  perfectly  clear  by  long  standing,  and  then  decanting  ; 
it  remains  unchanged  for  many  months  in  the  dark.  Tabulated 
results  of  this  method  are  given,  which  prove  its  accuracy.  Only  one 
specimen  of  steel — East  Indian  wootz-steel — was  found  to  be  free  from 
manganese.  F.  C. 
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Detection  of  Indican  in  Urine.  By  W.  Weber  {Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  13,  3-iU — 342).  — Heller's  method  for  the  detection  of  indican  iu 
urine  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  indican 
is  liable  to  be  masked  by  other  substances  present  in  urine.  Schunk's 
method  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  75,  378)  is  likewise  unsatisfactory.  The  fol- 
lowing is  recommended : — 30  c.c.  of  urine  are  heated  (not  to  boil- 
ing) in  a  cylinder  of  about  80  c.c.  capacity,  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  are 
added.  The  colour  of  the  mixture  darkens,  and  with  much  indican 
assumes  a  reddish-violet  tint.  When  the  liquid  is  cooled,  ether  is 
added,  and  the  whole  shaken.  When  the  ether  has  separated  from 
the  aqueous  solution,  it  will  be  covered  with  a  distinctly  blue  foam ; 
the  ether  itself  should  be  of  a  rose-red  or  violet  colour,  whilst  the 
solution  below  should  be  coloured  brown.  The  presence  of  the  smallest 
traces  of  indican  is  indicated  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  upper  layers, 
from  which  the  indigo-blue  gradually  separates,  and  indi-rubin 
remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  E.  W.  P. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Beer.  By  M.  Blas  (/.  i^r.  Chem. 
[3],  19,  43—46). — It  is  found  that  a  quantity  of  salicylic  acid,  less 
than  -075 — O'l  gram  per  litre,  when  added  to  beer,  cannot  be  detected 
with  certainty  if  the  ferric  chloride  reaction  be  employed,  either  with 
the  original  beer,  or  after  precipitation  by  lead,  or  after  treatment  by 
animal  charcoal.  It  is  much  more  simple  to  test  for  the  presence  of 
the  acid  in  the  urine  voided  after  drinking  the  beer,  when  0'0012  per 
cent,  can  with  ease  be  detected.  If  20  c.c.  of  the  urine  be  examined  three 
hours  after  the  beer  has  been  drunk,  it  will  be  found  that  ferric 
chloride  at  first  produces  a  precipitation  of  phosphates,  but  after 
their  separation  the  violet  reaction  is  distinct.  For  the  preservation 
of  light  beers,  "05  gram  of  salicylic  acid  is  sufficient,  but  0"2  gram 
per  litre  must  be  added  to  strong  beers ;  more  than  this  quantity  is 
unadvisable,  as  a  taste  is  imparted  to  the  beer ;  the  addition  of 
salicylic  acid  to  beer  cannot  be  considered  to  be  an  adulteration,  as  it 
cannot  destroy  any  of  the  integral  constituents,  acting  only  as  a  pre- 
servative. E.  W.  P. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Spongy  Iron  and  Animal  Charcoal  as  Materials  for  purify- 
ing Water.  By  L.  Lkwin  {Ztitschr.  f.  JJloluijie,  14,  483 — 505). — The 
greater  part  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  experiments  on 
the  action  of  Bischoft's  spongy  iron  filter  upon  impure  water.  It  is 
shown  that  if  urine,  whether  dilute  or  concentrated,  be  passed  through 
one  of  these  filters,  and  if  the  filter  be  then  washed  several  times  with 
pure  water,  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter,  as  also 
of  the  nitrogen,  originally  present  in  the  urine,  is  obtained  in  the 
liquid  that  has  passed  through  the  filter.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
total  nitrogen  of  the   urine  is  found  in  the  filtered  urine;  the  first 
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quantity  of  wash-water  generally  contains  rather  more  than  a  second 
fourth,  and  the  successive  quantities  of  water  contain  less  and  less 
nitrogen. 

Nor  is  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies  retained  by  spongy  iron. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  sugar  and  sodium  chloride  contained  in  a 
quantity  of  milk  serum  which  was  passed  through  the  filter,  was 
proved  to  be  present  in  the  filtered  liquid  after  successive  washings 
with  pure  water. 

Bacteria  were  also  found  abundantly  in  filtered  urine  which  was 
known  to  contain  these  organisms  before  filtration. 

Lead  was  removed  by  this  filter  from  a  slightly  acid  solution,  but 
only  partially  from  an  alkaline  solution  ;  the  filtered  liquid  from  which 
lead  had  been  removed  contained  considerable  quantities  of  iron. 

The  author  regards  the  spongy  iron  filter  as  merely  capable  of  re- 
moving suspended  matters,  and  certainly  as  not  more  satisfactory  in  its 
purifying  action  than  a  common  filter  of  sand. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Carbon  Monoxide  in  Foundry  Furnaces.  By  G.  Wolff- 
HiJGFL  {Zeltschr.  f.  Biologie,  14,  50G — 526). — The  greater  part  of  this 
paper  is  historical.  The  author  confirms  the  observations  of 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  carbon  monoxide 
diffuses  through  the  heated  iron  walls  of  the  furnaces  in  which  cast- 
iron  is  melted,  and  is  found  in  the  hot  air  surrounding  these 
furnaces. 

A  few  observations  are  made  on  the  action  of  small  quantities  of 
carbon  monoxide  upon  the  organism.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Analysis  of  Burton  Ales  and  Dublin  Porter.  By  R.  Laweence 
and  C.  W.  Reillt  {Ghem.  News,  38,  215). — From  the  following  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  principal  elements  of  nutrition  are  pre- 
sent in  larger  quantities  in  the  foreign  and  ordinary  Dublin  double  stout 
than  in  the  Burton  ales.  The  phosphoric  acid,  which  exists  in  the  form 
of  phosphates,  was  determined  in  the  ash  by  uranium  acetate,  whilst  in 
the  estimation  of  the  albuminoid  matters,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
total  solids,  Jackson  and  Wonfor's  method  was  used.  The  quantity  of 
albuminoid  matters  was  determined  by  first  finding  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  method,  and  then  taking  15'92 
parts  of  nitrogen  as  equal  to  lOo  parts  of  albumin.  The  following 
numbers  express  the  grains  per  gallon  of  the  substances  estimated: — 
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Behaviour  of  Electric  Currents  in  Rarefied  Gases.  By  F. 
Naer  (Ann.  Phi/s.  Cheni.  [2],  5,  145— 168).— The  author  was  led  by 
Warburg's  experiments  (Pog'j.  145,  578)  to  undertake  a  simijar  in- 
vestigation on  the  electric  discharge  in  rarefied  gases.  He  employed 
an  apparatus  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Warburg,  the  measuring 
apparatus,  however,  being  sepai'ated  from  that  in  which  the  discbarge 
took  place. 

His  tables  show  that  in  all  the  gases  investigated,  namely,  hydrogen, 
air,  and  carbonic  anliydride,  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  time  being  a 
constant,  diminishes  with  the  pressure,  that  is,  with  the  density  of 
the  gas. 

When  the  pressures  are  equal,  the  time  also  being  equal,  the  amount 
of  the  charge  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas,  and  is  greatest  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  least  with  hydrogen. 

The  above-mentioned  differences  in  the  charge  capable  of  being 
estimated  by  experiment  diminish  with  the  pressure,  that  is,  with  the 
densities  of  the  gases,  and  in  a  vacuum  gradually  become  smaller  than 
even  the  errors  of  manipulation. 

The  differences  in  the  charge  observed  take  place  immediately  after 
the  charging  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  further  discharge  takes  place 
regularly  and  slowly,  and  iip  to  the  present  has  not  shown  sufficient 
variations  for  the  different  gases  to  lead  to  any  definite  results. 

In  discussing  these  results,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  differences  in  the  charges  observed  are  due  to  differences  in  the 
loss  of  electricity,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  simultaneous  change  in 
the  nature  and  density  of  the  gaseous  medium  ;  in  fact  the  loss  of 
electricity  which  an  isolated  charged  body  undergoes  in  rarefied  gases 
contained  in  a  vessel  connected  with  earth  is  caused  by  two  processes 
which  differ  both  in  time  and  in  intensity,  the  first  being  rapid  and 
short,  that  is,  the  discharge,  and  the  second  regular  and  slow,  which 
the  author  proposes  to  call  the  dispersion. 

The  intensity  of  the  discharge  depends  therefore  on  the  nature  and 
density  of  the  rarefied  gas  ;  and  increases  in  all  the  gases  hitherto  in- 
vestigated as  the  density  diminishes,  and  also  when  the  latter  I'emains 
constant  in  passing  from  carbonic  anhydride  to  hydrogen.  The 
phenomena  described  may  be  attributed,  the  author  thinks,  either  to 
the  gases  themselves  and  the  changes  taking  place  in  them,  or  to 
extraneous  disturbing  influences  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  dispersion  chamber.  These  substances  would  be  dust,  and  mercury 
and  water  vapours.  Warburg  thinks  that  the  phenomena  may  be 
due  to  the  dust  present,  but  Narr  doubts  this  conclusion. 

J.  M.  T. 

Excitation  of  Electricity  by  the  Contact  of  Solid  and 
Gaseous  Bodies.  By  W.  Beetz  (Ann.  Fhijs.  Ghem.  [2],  5,  1—20). 
—The  ptij)er  describes  determinations  of   rhe  electro-motive  forces  of 
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elements  of  gas-batteries  constructed  with  various  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids.  The  author's  general  conclusion  from  his  experiments  is,  that 
in  these  combinations  the  electro-motive  forces  of  gases  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  active  agents;  but  rather  the  differences  of 
electrical  tension  arising  from  the  contacts  of  heterogeneous  conducting 
liquids,  and  the  charges  induced  in  the  metallic  conductors  by  the 
occlusion  of  gases  in  the  substance  of  the  solids,  or  the  adhesion  of 
gases  to  their  surfaces.  R.  R- 

Electrical  Currents  Produced  by  the  Plow  of  Liquids 
through  Tubes.  By  E.  Dorn  (Ann.  Fiiijs.  Gliem.  [2],  5,  20—44).— 
The  author  desciibes  in  detail  his  experiments  for  the  investigation 
of  the  currents  produced  by  the  flow  of  water  through  tubes  of 
from  1  mm.  to  4'8  mms.  dinmeter.  Among  the  general  results  which 
his  researches  have  established  or  confirmed  are  the  following :  For 
equal  velocity  of  flow,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  electro-motive  force  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  varies  according 
to  the  time  during  which  the  tube  has  remained  previously  filled  with 
water.  It  depends  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  ;  thus,  in  a 
tube  coated  inside  with  white  wax,  a  current  was  observed  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  the  flow  uf  water. 

The  simple  motion  of  water  will  not  itself  produce  an  electrical 
current,  which  is  developed  only  when  the  water  flows  through  a 
tube.  R.  R. 

Deviation  of  Some  Gases  from  Boyle's  Law.  By  A.  Winkel- 
MAJs'N  {Ann.  Phjjs.  Cliem.  [2],  5,  92 — 112). — The  paper  describes  at 
length  the  author's  mode  of  determining  the  relations,  at  0°  and  100° 
respectively,  between  the  pressures  and  volumes  of  gases.  The  appa- 
ratus and  methods  of  experiment  were  essentially  those  of  Regnault 
(Memoires  de  V Academie,  21,  341).  The  subject  of  research  was 
ethylene,  C0H4,  and  the  results  are  summed  up  in  the  following  em- 
pirical formulae,  where  V  represents  the  volume  of  the  gas  under  a 
pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury,  and  Vp  its  volume  under  another 
pressure,  P  : 

For  Ethjjlene. 

At      0°  :    y  p     =  1  +  •008235(P  -  76)--0006118(P  -  76)2. 
At  100°  :  -y-p-  =  1  +  •004862(P  -  76)--00149(P  -  76)2. 


p-* 


R.  R. 


Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  in  Boil- 
ing Point  Determinations.  By  W.  Stadel  and  E.  Hahn  {LiMg's 
Annalen,  195,  218 — 221). — By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  pressure 
may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  during  a  distillation  without 
interrupting  the  operation.  The  original  paper  must  be  consulted  for 
details,  as  a  description  of  the  apparatus  could  not  be  understood 
without  the  aid  of  plates.  W.  C.   W. 
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DiflFusion  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  through  Water  and  Alcohol. 
Bv  Stefan  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  3t)9). — If  carbonic  anhydride  be  en- 
closed by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  liquid,  tlio  ""as  diffuses  throucrh  the 
liquid  into  the  outer  air,  the  amount  so  diffusingf  under  constant 
pressure  beinp;'  directlv  proportional  to  the  surface  area  of  the  liquid, 
and  inversely  as  the  lengrfh  of  the  cylinder.  The  sp.  fjr.  of  the  liquid 
decreases  in  reofular  pi'oportion  from  the  inner  layer,  which  is  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  anhydride,  to  the  outer :  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  which  diffuses  outwards  through  unit  area  in  unit  time  is 
proportional  to  this  decrease  in  specific  gravity,  and  the  factor  which 
expresses  this  proportion  is  the  coefficient  of  diffusion.  This  coefficient 
may  also  be  determined  by  allowing  the  gas  to  diffuse  into  a  long 
cylinder  of  liquid  :  the  amount  wliich  so  diffuses  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  time.  The  difTusion-cocfficient  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride into  water  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  potavssium  chloride  into 
water:  the  diffusion-coefficient  of  the  same  gas  into  alcohol  is  nearly 
double  that  obtained  for  water.  Hydrogen  diffuses  into  liquids  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  gas.  Mutual  action  between  gas  and  liquid 
exerts  no  influence  on  the  I'ate  of  diffusion  of  the  gas  into  the  liquid. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Apparatus  for  Continual  Dialysis.  By  E.  Lebaigne  (Tharm. 
./.  Trnnx.  [.3],  9,  655). — The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  flask  with 
faucet  at  the  bottom,  full  of  distilled  water  ;  a  series  of  glass  funnels, 
to  the  short  neck  of  each  of  which  is  attached  by  rubber-tubing  a 
curved  syphon  passing  upwards  and  over  the  brim  of  the  next  funnel, 
which  is  placed  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  the  last  syphon  discharging 
into  a  receiving  vessel.  Each  funnel  is  provided  with  a  plaited  filter 
made  of  parchment  paper,  and  projecting  f  to  ^  inch  above  the  edge  of 
the  funnel.  The  first  filter  is  now  charged  with  solution  of  chloride 
of  iron  (ferric  oxychloride)  to  ahout  three-fourths  of  its  depth.  Dis- 
tilled water  is  then  poured  into  the  funnel  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  filter  for  twelve  hours.  Then  the  second  filter  is 
charged  in  the  same  manner  and  the  faucet  of  the  flask  carefully 
opened,  when  the  water  of  the  first  funnel  will  be  gradually  forced 
over  into  the  second,  and  will  be  replaced  by  fresh  distilled  water. 
After  twelve  hours,  another  funnel  with  its  filter  is  connected  with  the 
scries  and  this  is  continued  with  as  many  filters  as  may  be  desired. 
The  rate  at  which  the  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  pass  is  controlled 
by  its  dropping  from  the  last  syphon-tube. 

Whenever  the  contents  of  the  first  funnel  cease  to  have  an  acid 
reaction,  and  to  be  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  they  are  withdrawn, 
the  second  filter  is  made  the  first,  and  a  new  funnel  with  filter  inserted 
at  the  end. 

The  proportions  adopted  for  making  dialysed  iron  are  the  fol 
lowing: — 

Solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  '020 400  parts. 

Distilled  water 400      „ 

Solution  of  ferric  chloride,  sp.  gr,  l'2d0  . .      1000      „ 

Mix  the  distilled  water  and  ammonia,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually 
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to  the  solution  of  ferric  cliloride,  under  constant  stirring,  until  a  clear 
mixture  is  produced. 

Experience  having  shown  that  among  crystalloids,  chloride  of  sodium 
dialyses  best,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to 
replace  the  ammonia  by  soda  or  sodium  carbonate.  E.  W.  P. 

Dissociation  of  Dissolved  Ferric  Salts.  By  G.  Wiedemann 
(Ami.  Fhys.  Chem.  [2],  6,  45 — 83). —  The  method  of  investigation 
described  in  this  paper  consists  in  observing  the  magnetism  of  various 
salts  of  iron  and  other  substances  in  the  dissolved  state,  the  solvents 
being  water,  alcohol,  or  acids.  The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  small 
glass  vessel  attached  to  an  arm  of  a  torsion-balance,  the  deflections  of 
which  are  indicated  by  the  degree  of  a  scale  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
The  pole  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  is  placed  near  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  magnetic  liquid,  whose  chemical  constitution  is  infei'red 
from  the  deflection,  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  several  ingredients  or 
compounds  concerned  having  been  determined  by  previous  experi- 
ments. The  author  claims  for  this  method  the  amount  of  accuracy 
necessary  to  determine  quantitatively  the  chemical  constitution  of 
liquids  containing  salts  of  the  magnetic  metals  ;  and  he  refers  to  other 
cases  in  which  tlie  chemical  constitution  of  a  substance  may  be  in- 
ferred from  physical  data,  such  as  optical  or  calorimetric  measure- 
ments. The  author's  results  as  to  the  constitution  of  solutions  of  iron 
salts  under  certain  conditions  are  given  in  the  original  paper. 

R.  R. 

Chemical  Affinity.  By  W.  Oswald  (J.  jrr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  328— 
371). — In  this  paper  the  author  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  relative 
afiinities  of  different  acids  by  comparing  the  changes  of  volume  which 
take  place  when  solutions  of  the  acids  are  neutralised  with  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  His  method  of  experimenting  was  as  follows:  — 
Solutions  of  the  acids  and  bases  (the  latter  perfectly  free  from  car- 
bonic acid)  were  prepared  of  such  a  strength  that  one  equivalent  in 
grams  was  contained  in  1.000  grams  of  solution,  and  the  specific 
volume  of  each  was  accurately  determined  by  the  pj'cnometer.  Equi- 
valent quantities  of  each  acid  and  base  were  then  mixed  together ;  the 
specific  volumes  of  the  saline  solutions  thereby  produced  were  deter- 
mined as  before,  and  the  resulting  expansion  or  contraction  thus 
measured.  For  example,  the  specific  volume  of  a  solution  of  nitric 
acid  containing  one  equivalent  (in  grams)  of  the  pure  acid  in  1,000 
grams  of  solution  was  found  to  be  96(3623.  Similarly,  the  specific 
volume  of  a  solution  of  potash  containing  one  equivalent  (in  grams) 
of  pure  potash  in  1,000  grams  of  solution  was  found  to  be  '950668. 
When  equivalent  quantities  of  these  two  solutions  were  mixed  together 
it  was  found  that  the  specific  volume  of  the  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  produced  was  ■966673.  In  other  words,  the  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  formed  by  mixing  966*623  vols,  of  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion with  950"668  vols,  of  the  potash  solution  was  found  to  measure 
1,937'337  vols.,  showing  an  increase  of  20'046.  The  following  table 
contains  the  corresponding  results  obtained  with  other  acids  and 
bases,  the  positive  sign  prefixed  to  the  numbers  indicating  increase, 
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and  tlie  negative  sign  diminution  in  the  volume  of  tlie  saline  solution 
formed. 

The  table  contains  also  a  series  of  7iumbers  in  brackets,  whicii  repre- 
sent the  differences  between  the  sums  of  the  coefficients  of  refraction 
of  the  acids  and  bases  determined  separately,  and  the  coefficient  of 
refraction  of  the  saline  solutions  formed  on  mixing  them.  Thus,  the 
coefficient  of  refraction  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  (multiplied  by 
100,000  for  convenitjnce)  was  found  to  be  134,070  and  that  of  the 
potash  solution  134,057,  whilst  that  of  the  potassium  nitrate  solution 
produced  by  mixing  them  in  equivalent  proportions  was  267,536 
(134,076  +  134,357  -  267,536  —  807).  In  the  table,  the  negative 
sign  indicates  a  reeluction,  and  the  positive  sign  an  increase  in  the  co- 
efficient of  refraction.  The  determinations  were  made  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  20°,  sodium-light  being  employed. 


Acids. 


Potash. 


Soda. 


Amraouia. 


Nitric   

Uydroehloric  . . 
Hjdrobrouiic  . . 
ilydriodic     . .  . . 

Formic      

-Acetic 

M  onochlo  nicotic 
JJichloracetic  . . 
Tricliloracutic  . . 

Propiouic 

Eutyric     

Isobutyric     .... 

<  rlvcollic 

i^actie 


+  20 
+  19 
+  19 

+  19 
+  12 
+  9 
+  10 
+  12 
+  17 
+  7 
6 
6 
9 
8 


+ 


•046 
•521 
•626 
•799 
361 
•522 
•855 
•916 
•357 
•830 
•981 
•301 
•616 
•267 


897] 
■  882j 
916J 
938J 
484] 
363] 
425] 
552] 
774] 
318] 
279] 
254] 


+  19 
+  19 
+  19 
+  19 
+  12 
+  9 
+  10 
+  12 
+  17 


[-  353] 


I 
•770  I  [ 
•238 
•336 
"535 
•153 
•287 
•628 
•702 
•U67 
•679 
•844 
•174 
•517 
•13o 


888] 
879] 
907] 
923] 
478] 
354] 
412J 
544J 
774] 
306] 
269] 
248] 


[-344] 


6  -441 
6  572 
6  565 
6  •442 
13  593 

16  ^261 

15  087 
12-975 

8  665 

17  -822 
18-633 
19-270 

16  -4U6 
17-739 


[+  139] 
[+  118] 
L+  117] 

L+  100] 

L+  536] 
[+  616j 
L+  603] 
L+473] 
L  +  264] 
[+  699] 
[+  730] 
i+  758] 

[+  661] 


With  regard  to  the  numbers  relating  to  volume  in  the  above  table, 
the  author  points  out  that  liie  difference  between  the  numbers  found 
for  any  two  bases  is  nearly  constant  throughout  the  series  of  acids. 
The  ditference  between  potash  and  ammonia  for  instance  is  about  26 
all  through  the  table,  and  the  differences  between  soda  and  ammonia, 
and  betsveen  potash  and  soda  are  equally  constant.  He  points  out 
further  that  the  differences  between  the  numbers  arrived  at  for  ajiy 
two  acids  are  approximately  the  .same  in  the  three  columns  of  bases. 
This  constancy  of  difference  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
series  of  numbers  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  change  in  phynicul  2>i'0]Jerties  due  to  chemical  corubi- 
iKilion  is  of  coHstaut  value  for  each  sultstaure  eiderituj  into  comhiuatiou, 
and  is  therefore  indejjendent  of  the  other  substances  combining  ivith  the 
first* 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  in  brackets  in  the  above  table,  the 
author  points   out  that  the  differences  in  refraction  follow  those  of 

[•  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  author's  words.  The  idea  would  be  better 
expressed  by  saying  that  in  chemical  comhination  the  alteration  of  physical  pru- 
pertif'S  due  to  anif  one  xu/jfilance  (-nterini/  into  coiiibiiuitiun  is  of  constant  value,  and 
is  independent  of  the  alteration  due  to  other  substances. — J.  R.J 
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volume   (with  opposite  signs),  although  the  two  sets  of  numbers  are 
not  strictly  proportional. 

Another  set  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  consists  in  adding 
an  equivalent  of  a  free  acid  to  the  normal  salt  of  another  acid,  and 
determining  the  alteration  of  volume  thereby  produced.  At  the  same 
time  the  effect  of  adding  a  free  acid  to  a  normal  salt  of  the  same  acid 
was  determined,  the  numbers  thus  found  being,  however,  very  small 
and  unimportant.  From  the  three  sets  of  numbers  thus  obtained,  lu; 
calculates  the  proportion  in  which  a  base  divides  itself  between  equi- 
valent quantities  of  two  acids.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  where  the  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the  normal  salt 
and  of  the  free  acid  added,  and  the  numbers  in  the  four  last  columns 
show  the  percentage  of  base  taken  up  by  the  added  acid.  These 
numbers  were  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  alteration  of  volume  due  to 
the  action  of  free  acid  on  the  salt  by  the  difference  between  the 
volume-changes  due  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  base  by  the  two  acids 
separately,  a  small  correction  being  made  for  the  effect  of  a  free  acid 
on  its  normal  salts. 


Potash.       Soda.       Ammonia.      Mean 


Dicliloracetate :  Nitric    

Diclilonxoetate  :  Hydrochloric    . . 
Dichloracetate  :  Trichloracetic  . .  , 

Dichloracetate  :  Lactic    

Monochloracetate  :    Trichloracetic 

Formate  :  Trichloracetic 

Formate :  Lactic 

Formate :  Acetic 

Formate :  Butyric 

Formate :  Isobutyric 

Butyrate :  Acetic 

Isobutyrate :  Acetic     . 

Propionate  :  Formic    

Grlycollate :  Formic 


77 

77 

74 

75 

71 

71 

8 

9 

92 

92 

97 

96 

43 

46 

25 

23 

21 

21 

19 

19 

.54 

52 

.56 

51 

78 

80 

4.3 

44 

75 
73 

71 
11 
92 
97 
48 
23 
19 
18 
53 
53 
79 
45 


76 

74 
71 
9 
92 
97 
46 
24 
20 
19 
53 
53 
79 
44 


The  experiments  of  Thomsen  (Pogg.  Ann.,  138,  65)  and  of  the 
author  have  shown  that  the  affinities  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
are  nearly  equal,  being  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  98.  Taking  these 
numbers  as  starting-points,  the  author  calculates  the  relative  affinities 
of  other  acids  on  the  above  table  thus: — Nitric  acid  =  100,  dichlor- 
acetic  acid  =  |-|  X  100  =  32 ;  hydrochloric  acid  =  98,  dichloracetic 
acid  =  f-l'  X  98  =  34;  whence  follows  dichloracetic  acid  (mean)  =  33, 
trichloracetic  acid  =  |i  x  33  =  80,  lactic  acid  =  /y  X  33  =  3-3,  and 
so  on  through  the  table.     The  final  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Relative  Affinities. 

Nitric  acid 100 

Hydrochloric  acid 98 

Trichloracetic    ,,     80 

Dichloracetic     ,,     33 

Monochloracetic  acid 7 

Glycollic  acid 5 


Formic  acid 3"9 


Lactic 
Acetic 


3-3 
1-23 


Propionic  acid    1"04 


Butyric 


0-98 


Isobutyric  acid 0'92 
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Similar  experiments  with  succinic,  malic,  and  tartaric  acids  led  to 
the  numbers  l'4o,  2"82,  and  52  respectively. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  numbers  here  given  are  very  uncertain, 
but  he  believes  that  the  order  of  the  acids  will  not  be  materially  affected 
by  more  exact  determinations. 

The  effect  of  chlorine  in  increasing  affinity  is  shown  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  the  three  derivatives  of  acetic  acid.  A  similar  increase  of 
affinity  is  brought  about  by  oxygen,  as  shown  in  the  differences 
between  acetic  and  glycoUic,  and  between  propionic  and  lactic  acids. 
On  the  other  hand,  affinity  is  reduced  by  addition  of  CHo,  as  seen  in 
the  series  of  acids  from  formic  to  butyric,  and  also  in  glycoUic  and 
lactic  acids.  J.  R. 

Relative  Affinities  and  Reciprocal  Displacements  of  Oxygen 
and  the  Halogen  Elements.  By  Beuthelut  (^"1//^.  Gliem.  rhijs.  [o], 
15,  185 — 220). — The  author  in  this  paper  shows  that  the  reciprocal 
displacements  between  the  halogens  and  oxygen  may  be  foreseen  from 
the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  the  compounds 
which  the  metal  and  the  metalloids  form  with  oxygen  on  the  one  hiind 
and  with  the  halogens  on  the  other.  His  demonstration  of  this  point  is 
partly  based  on  the  comparison  of  already  well  known  numerical  data, 
and  partly  derived  from  the  measurement  of  thermic  quantities  not 
before  determined,  such  as  the  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the 
bromides  and  iodides  of  aluminium,  tin,  arsenic,  &c.  He  has  investi- 
gated more  particulai-ly  in  this  paper  the  reactions  of — 

1.  Metals  forming  salifiable  bases,  properly  so  called, 

2.  Aluminium, 

3.  Tin, 

4.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic, 

5.  Silicon  and  boron, 

the  paper  giving  full  details  of  the  numerical  results  obtained  for 
these  bodies. 

The  author  finds  that  the  comparative  reactions  of  the  halogen 
elements  and  oxygen  on  these  different  bodies,  and  the  reciprocal  dis- 
placements of  iodine  and  oxygen  in  particular,  depend  neither  on  the 
type  nor  on  the  atomic  or  other  formula  of  the  compounds,  but  that 
they  do  depend  on  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  the  metals  with  each  of  the  elements  taken  in  equivalent 
weights,  these  quantities  of  heat  being,  he  considers,  capable  of 
indicating  the  direction,  peculiarities,  and  even  inversion  of  the 
reactions. 

His  observations  are  further  supported  by  previous  investigations 
on — 

The  reciprocal  displacements  between  water  and  the  hydracids  con- 
trasted with  metallic  oxides  (jfetVi.  [5],  6,  303). 

Between  hydric  sulphide  and  the  hydracids  opposed  to  metallic 
sulphides  (ibid.  [5],  6,  186,  VH,  198,  and  494). 

Between  cyanhydric  acid  and  the  hydracids  opposed  to  metallic 
cyanides  (ihid.  [4],  30,  494). 

Between  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  and  metallic 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  (^ihid.  [5],  4,  500  and  506). 
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Between  the  halogens  and  tlieir  respective  hydracids  (ibid.  [5],  6, 
3iJ0;  4,  59  and  .5U6). 

Between  potassium  oxide  and  silver  oxide  opposed  to  hydrochloric 
acid  (ibid.,  53<'j. 

Between  snlphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  or  nitric  a,cid  in  their  dis- 
solved salts  (ibid.  [4],  30,  514). 

Between  hydriodic  and  sulphydric  acids  opposed  to  iodine  and  sul- 
phur, and  between  hydriodic  and  sulphurous  acids  opposed  respectively 
to  each  other  (ibid.  [5],  4,  495  and  498). 

The  author  considers  that  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  connect  a 
series  of  hitherto  disconnected  and  partially  unexplained  empirical 
results  by  a  clear  and  precise  theory.  This  theory  deduces  the  reci- 
procal action  of  the  compounds  on  each  other  and  on  their  elements 
from  the  quantities  of  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  each  com- 
pound, provided  that  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  compound  in 
the  free  state  be  known,  as  also  the  degree  of  stability  or  dissociation 
peculiar  to  it  at  diiferent  temperatures  and  in  different  media;  that  is 
to  say,  the  exact  conditions  under  which  it  pre-exists  or  is  to  be  fouud 
during  the  reaction.  J.  M.   T. 

Preparation  of  large  regular  Crystals.  By  F.  Meter  (Arch. 
Phdviii.  [3],  13,  342 — 345). —  A  solution  is  made  of  the  salt  of  which  a 
large  crystal  is  desired,  so  concentrated  that  a  portion  crystallises  out 
after  24  hours'  standing.  A  well-formed  crystal  is  picked  out  and 
laid  on  a  glass  plate,  which  is  again  placed  in  a  glass  dish ;  upon  this 
is  poured  the  mother-liquor,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  salt 
has  been  added,  and  the  whole  left  in  a  cool  place  of  even  tempera- 
ture. This  treatment  is  repeated  every  12 — 14  hours  until  the 
crystal  has  acquu-ed  the  desired  size.  The  solution  should  not  be 
too  concentrated,  as  the  crystal  is  liable  to  grow  irregularly ;  if  this 
happens  it  must  be  turned  over  on  the  plate,  and  small  adherent  irre- 
gularities should  be  removed.  By  regulating  the  position  of  the 
crystals  definite  faces  can  be  made  to  increase.  By  this  process  a 
chrome-alum  crystal  has  been  coated  with  ordinary  alum,  the  whole 
crystal  weighing  3  lbs.  E.   W.   P. 
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Reactions  of  Iodine  and  of  Potassium  Iodide  with  Sul- 
phurous Acid.  By  A.  E.  Menke  (Chem.  News,  39, 19).— Hydriodic 
acid  and  sulphurous  acid  in  aqueous  solution  form  a  yellow  liquid  from 
which  sulphur  eventually  separates  (Saladin,  J.  Chim.  Med.,  7,  528). 
The  author  concluded  that  the  yellow  colour  given  by  potassium  iodide 
with  sulphurous  acid  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  hydri- 
odic acid  set  free,  and  was  anxious  to  isolate  the  substance  produced. 
Carbon  bisulphide  removes  no  free  iodine  from  the  solution,  but  on 
agitation  with  ether  and  a  little  alcohol,  a  pungent  oily  brown  fluid  is 
removed,  which  evolves  iodine  when  heated.  If  iodine  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and    sulphurous  anhydride    passed  in    to   saturation,  the 
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liquid  becomes  dark,  but  is  decolorised  by  water.  If  sulphurous 
anhydride  be  again  passed  in  until  no  more  free  iodine  is  present,  a 
yellow  plastic  substance  is  deposited  after  standing,  which  appears 
to  be  a  sulphide  of  iodine.  The  author  suggests  that  the  reactions 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  KI  +  H0SO3  =  HI  +  KHSO3. 

(2.)  SHI  +  2S0..  =  4.H0O  +  I,;  +  LS.,  (?). 

(3.)  lo  +  2H.>0  +  SO.  =  2HI  +  H.,SO,. 

E.  W.  P. 
Action  of  Potassium  Permanganate  on  Oxalic  Acid.  By 
A.  R.  Leeds  {Chem.  News,  39,  18). — -In  a  former  paper  (ibid.,  38, 
22-i)  the  author  stated  his  belief  that  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and 
potassium  permanganate  liberated  ozone  in  the  presence  of  water ;  but 
he  has  since  made  experiments  which  tend  to  show  that  the  former 
conclusions  were  erroneous. 

Further  experiments  were  deemed  necessary  to  settle  the  question, 
and  for  that  purpose  25  grams  of  pulverised  permanganate  were  intro- 
duced into  a  halt-liter  tlask,  provided  with  a  funnel  and  .stop-cock,  and 
sulphuric  acid  run  in  through  the  Tunnel  drop  by  drop.  The  escaping 
gas,  after  passing  through  a  wash-buttle,  traversed  a  Geissler's  absorp- 
tion apparatus  containing  potassium  iodide.  No  iodine  was  set  free, 
but  chlorine  was  found  in  the  wash-bottle.  This  led  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  permanganate  and  oxalic  acid,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  chlorine  in  the  oxalic  acid,  and  that  the  permanganate  contained 
0'148  per  cent,  of  chlorate. 

The  results  show  that  no  ozone  is  produced  as  at  first  supposed,  but 
that  the  reactions  observed  are  due  to  chlorine.  E.   W.  P. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  E.  Schone  (Liebig's  Ammlen,  195, 
228 — 252j. — Hydrogen  peroxide  liberates  iodine  from  pure  potassium 
iodide ;  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  acquires  an  alkaline  i-eac- 
tion,  which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  caustic  potash.  The  action  of 
the  potassium  iodide  on  the  peroxide  is  catalytic,  a  minute  quantity 
of  potassium  iodide  being  able  to  decompose  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  As  the  solution  is  diluted  the  reaction 
begins  later  and  proceeds  more  slowly. 

The  following  changes  are  supposed  to  occur.  A  portion  of  the 
potassium  iodide  dissociates  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  attacks  both  the  caustic  potash  and  the  hydriodic  acid. 

1.  2KI  -f  2H,0  =  2KH0  +  2HI. 

2.  H.O..  +  2KH0  =  K.O.,  -f  2H.0. 
;i  H,0-  +  2HI  =  I,  +  2H.,0. 
4.  K2O,  -f  I,  =  2K[  -I-  0,. 

The  regenerated  potassium  iodide  is  then  able  to  decompose  another 
molecule  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Alkaline  chlorides  and  bromides  also  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide, 
liut  the  halogens  are  not  liberated,  and  the  liquid  does  not  become 
alkaline.  A  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite  is  probably  formed,  which 
decomposes  the  peroxide,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation : — 
KCIO  -h  H3O2  =  KCl  +  H.O  +  0^.  W.  C.  W. 
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Experiments  on  the  Preparation  of  Sulphuric  Bromide  and 
Sulphur  Oxytetrabromide.  By  F.  Clausnizer  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  2012 — 2013). — Attempts  to  prepare  sulphuric  monobromide, 
S02(0H)Br,  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride, or  by  adding  phosphorus  pentabromide  to  sulphuric  acid,  were 
unsuccessful.  Sulphur  oxytetrabromide  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  bromine. 

w.  c.  w. 

Composition  of  Commercial  Ammonium  Carbonate  and  of 
the  Product  formed  on  exposing  it  to  Air.  By  H.  Vogler  (Zeit. 
Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  451 — 4.55). — The  analyses  of  commercial  ammonium 
carbonate  have  hitherto  yielded  discordant  results,  and  the  water  it 
contains  has  never  been  directly  estimated.  The  author,  after  care- 
fully breaking  away  the  outer  portions  of  a  large  piece  of  the  white 
crystalline  transparent  ammonium  carbonate,  determined  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  central  portion  by  liberating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
absorbing  it  with  soda-lime,  and  the  ammonia  by  dissolving  in.  excess 
of  standard  sulphuric  acid  and  determining  the  excess  by  standard 
soda-solution.  The  total  hydrogen  was  then  estimated  by  combustion 
with  copper  oxide  in  presence  of  much  metallic  copper  carefully  freed 
from  hydrogen.  To  avoid  oxidation  of  the  copper,  the  process  was 
conducted  in  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  The  hydrogen  present  as 
ammonia  was  subtracted  from  the  total  hydrogen,  and  the  residual 
hydrosren  calculated  as  water.  The  formula  arrived  at  was  NH4HCO3 
+  2(NH3.CO,). 

Some  of  the  unaltered  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  state  of  powder 
was  then  inclosed  over  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  slaked  lime :  it 
lost  in  fifteen  days  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight.  The  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  ammonia  were  directly  estimated  in  the  product  thus 
obtained,  the  water  was  calculated  by  difference.  The  composition  of 
the  substance  was  found  to  be  represented  very  nearly  by  the  formula 
NB[4HC03.  This  substance  volatilises  very  freely  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  it  is  odourless,  but  produces  an  ammoniacal  smell  by  decomposi- 
tion on  exposure  to  the  air.  F.  C. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Antimony.  By  R.  Schneider  (Ann.  Phijs. 
Chem.  [2],  5,  265 — 281). — The  author  was  led  as  early  as  1856  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Berzeiius's  determination  of  129  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  antimony.  In  his  paper,  published  in  Fogg.,  98,  293,  he 
has  explained  his  reasons  for  using  a  natural  instead  of  an  artificial 
compound  of  that  body  for  his  investigations,  the  mineral  chosen 
being  a  remarkably  pure  antimony  glance.  The  method  he  then 
employed  was  the  direct  reduction  of  the  glance  in  pure  hydrogen, 
and  he  now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dumas'  objection  to  this 
process,  on  account  of  the  volatilisation  of  antimony  sulphide,  cannot 
be  considered  of  any  consequence  :  for  if  the  current  of  hydrogen  is 
kept  constant  and  slow,  and  the  sulphide  is  not  heated  more  strongly 
than  necessary  for  the  reduction,  and  a  proper  tube  is  employed,  only 
traces  of  the  sulphide  are  volatilised,  the  largest  quantity  volatilised 
in  his  experiments  being  '002  gram  when  10-5  grams  of  substance 
were  used.   Small  quantities  of  sulphur  retained  in  the  molten  antimony 
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were  determined  as  barium  sulphate.  The  average  of  eight  experiments 
conducted  as  described  in  the  paper  mentioned  above  gave  him,  as  the 
atomic  weight  the  number  120o,  which  agrees  fairly  with  H.  Rose's 
determination  of  120'64.  Dexter  in  1857  determined  it  from  small 
quantities  of  pure  antimony  as  122*o3,  and  Dumas,  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  antimony  chloride  by  a  silver  solution,  obtained  the  number 
12197.  The  authority  of  Dumas'  name,  and  the  close  agreement  of 
his  figures  with  those  of  Dexter,  having  led  to  its  universal  adoj)tion, 
Schneider  at  that  time  called  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
method  employed,  and  to  show  the  justice  of  his  criticism  he  now 
brings  forward  the  late  experiments  of  H.  P.  Cook  (Sill.  Amer. 
Jour.  [3],  15). 

This  latter  author  made  his  principal  determinations  by  precipita- 
ting antimony  as  sulphide  from  a  tartaric  acid  solution,  and  weighing 
it  both  as  the  red  modificatiou  first  obtained  and  then  in  the  black 
modification  obtained  from  the  former  by  heating  to  210°.  From 
tiie  first  series,  thirteen  in  number,  he  obtained  119994,  and  from  a 
second  series,  eleven  in  number,  120'295  as  the  atomic  weight. 
Schneider  gives  a  long  and  careful  criticism  of  the  results  so  obtained, 
pointing  out  that  in  Cook's  own  words,  "  the  best  determination  and 
as  perfect  as  could  be  made  under  the  conditions"  give  the  atomic 
weight  of  Sb  as  120' 14.  Mr.  Cook  was  naturally  much  struck  with 
the  difference  between  his  own  and  the  author's  results,  and  those  of 
Dumas ;  he  therefore  carefully  repeated  Dumas'  experiments,  and  ob- 
tained the  number  121-94  (122-33  Dumas).  This  naturally  led  Mr. 
Cook  to  make  a  large  series  of  observations  on  the  halogen  compounds 
of  antimony,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  concludes  Dumas'  eri'or  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  salt  due  to 
the  hygroscopic  nature  of  antimony  chloride.  Schneider  concludes  his 
paper  by  pointing  out  that  as  early  as  1869  he  himself  had  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  which  has  been  confii-med  by  Cook's  recent  experi- 
ments. J.  M.  T. 

Some  Bismuth  Residues.  By  E.  A.  Letts  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3], 
9,  405—407). — The  extmiination  of  a  residue  obtained  when  commer- 
cial bismuth  was  treated  v/ith  nitric  acid  showed  that  bismuth,  gold, 
silver,  tellurium,  selenium,  and  a  trace  of  copper  were  present.  The 
r(!sidue  probably  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tellurides  and  selenides  of 
bismuth,  gold,  and  silver ;  tellurium  is  present  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  12  per  cent.,  silver  5  per  cent.,  bismuth  about  44  per  cent.,  and 
gold  to  about  2  per  cent.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sepa- 
rating selenium  from  tellurium,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
cyanide  method,  unless  performed  with  special  precautions  as  regards 
temperature  of  fusion,  and  filtration  of  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass 
in  an  inactive  atmosphere.  E.  W.   P. 

Tungstates  of  the  Earthy  and  Metallic  Sesquioxides.  By 
J.  Lekort  (C'ovipt.  rend.,  87,  748 — 751,  and  Ann.  Chim.  I'hys.  [5],  15, 
321 — 3G2). — It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  at 
different  temperatures  on  the  neutral  sodium  and  potassium  tungstates, 
three  definite  tungtstates  can  be  isolated,  viz.,  2(VV03)M20;  3(VV03)MaO; 
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5(W03)2MoO,  so  tliat  starting  from  a  neutral  tungstate  the  following 
series  of  compounds  may  be  obtained  : — WO3.M2O,  normal  tungstate  ; 
2(W03)M20,  ditungstate;  3(W03)M.,0,  tritnngstate ;  4(W03)M,0, 
tetra-  or  meta- tungstate  ;  5(W03)2i\LO,  penta-  or  intermediate  tung- 
state, so  called  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  tungstate 
representing  a  di-  and  tri-tungstate,  thus,  5(W03)2M,0  =  2(W03)M20 
+  3(W03)M,0. 

In  the  tungstates  of  monoxides  or  bases  containing  one  atom  of 
oxygen  (with  the  exception  of  mercury)  the  ratio  of  acid  to  base  is  as 
1  to  1  for  the  neutral  salts,  and  as  2  to  1  for  the  acid  salts  ;  in  the 
case  of  tungstates  of  the  sesquioxides,  the  proportions  of  acid  and  base 
vary  with  almost  every  metal,  the  salts  containing  sometimes  an  excess 
of  acid  and  sometimes  an  excess  of  base. 

Ahiminium  Tungstates. — The  neutral  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  alum  and  sodium  tungstate;  it  forms  a  white  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  1,500  parts  of  water. 

The  acid  salt  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  made  by  sub- 
stituting acid  sodium  tungstate  for  the  neutral  salt.  It  is  soluble  in 
400  parts  of  water  at  15°. 

Iron  Tungstates. — Ferrous  acetate  precipitated  by  the  neutral  or  by 
the  acid  sodium  tungstate  produces  an  unstable  salt  which  could  not 
be  obtained  in  a  condition  fit  for  analysis ;  but  ferric  acetate  under 
similar  circumstances  produced  yellowish  precipitates  which  were  per- 
fectly definite.  The  neutral  tungstate  dissolved  in  300  parts  of  water, 
and  the  acid  salt  in  50  parts  at  15°. 

Chromiuvi  Tungstates. — A  greenish-blue  basic  tungstate  was  thrown 
down  by  the  addition  of  neutral  sodium  tungstate  to  chromium 
acetate,  soluble  in  400  parts  of  water ;  but  the  neutral  tungstate  was 
obtained  by  the  substitution  of  chrome  alum  for  the  acetate.  The 
latter  precipitate  was  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

The  acid  salt  was  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  acid  sodium 
tungstate  and  chromium  acetate,  and  pouring  the  mixture  into  con- 
centi^ated  alcohol;  the  deep  green  deposit  thus  obtained  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  a  greenish-white  230wder  resulting,  which  is  the  salt 
in  question.     It  is  soluble  in  50  parts  of  cold  water. 

Uranium  Tungstates. — Uranium  acetate  and  neutral  sodium  tung- 
state produce  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  not  neutral, 
but  basic.  The  neutral  salt  is  produced  by  precipitating  the  acetate 
with  acid  sodium  tungstate.  The  basic  tungstate  is  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  the  neutral  salt. 

Antimony  Tungstates. — A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  poured  into  a 
solution  of  neutral  sodium  tungstate  produces  after  some  minutes  a 
heavy  white  precipitate,  which  is  probably  the  neutral  antimony  tung- 
state. It  is,  however,  decomposed  by  water,  so  that  a  satisfactory 
analysis  could  not  be  obtained.  The  acid  tungstate,  on  the  contrary, 
is  stable,  and  appreciably  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition. 

Bismuth  Tungstates. —  By  precipitating  solutions  of  bismuth  nitrate 
as  in  the  previous  instances,  insoluble  bismuth  tungstate  was  obtained,  ,. 

which  was  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salt.     The        •    j 
acid  tungstate,  however,  crystallised  from  vei-y  concentrated  solutions  " 
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containing  sodinm  acetate  in  the  form  of  white  micaceous  scales,  which 
seemed  definite  as  far  as  could  be  judfjed  from  their  appearance.  Thoj 
could  not  be  purified  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  an 
approximnte  analysis  only  was  effected. 

The    following    tungstates    have    been    prepared,    examined,   and 
analysed  : — 

Barium  tungstates BaWOi ;  Ba0.2(WOO.HoO. 

Strontium  tungstates  .  .  .    SrW04  ;   SrO,2(WO,).3H.O. 
Calcium  tungstates    ....    CaWO^ ;  Ca0.2rNV0:,)  :  Ca0.2(W03).H..O. 
Magnesium  tunrrstntes  .  .    MgWO^.-SH.O  ;   Mg0.2(W03).8H..O. 
Aluminium  tungstates     .    Al,8rWO,).8H,0  ;  Al.,034.(WO.).9H.iO. 
Manganese  tungstates  ..    MnW04.H.O:  Mn0.2('W0j)..:;H,0. 

Ferric  tungstates    2(Feo003('W00-6H.,0 ;  FeoO,2(WO,).4H,0. 

Chromium  tungstates    ..    Cr,0,2(W03).5H.,0  ;  Cr..3(W04).3H.,0  ; 

Cr,034(W03).6H20. 

Nickel  tungstates   NiW04.oHoO ;  M02(W03).5H.,0. 

Cobalt  tungstates    COW04.2H,0  ;  Co02(W00.5HoO  ; 

Co02(W03).8H20. 

Uranium  tungstates U.W0c.2H.,0  :  Uo3(W04).5H.,0. 

Zinc  tunestates ZnW04.H.O  :  ZnO2(WO:0.3H2O. 

Cadmium  tungstates  ....    CdWOj ;  Cd02rW03).3H30. 

Antimony  tunsstate   Sb20,5CW03).4H20. 

Bismuth  tungstate Bi,0,6(W03).8HoO  ? 

Lead  tungstates PbW04;  Pb02(WO:,).2H,0. 

Copper  tungstates CuW04.2H.O  ;  Cu02fW63).5HoO. 

Mercury  tungstates    HgW04;  3(HgO)o(W03).5H2d; 

Hg03(W03).7H..O. 
Silver  tungstates Ag.W04.Ag.0.2(W03).H.,0.  J.  W. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Composition  of  the  Gas  which  issued  from  one  of  the 
Shafts  of  Abercarn  Colliery.  By  J.  W.  Thomas  (Ghem.  News, 
39,  27). — The  gas  which  was  analysed  was  collected  from  one  of  the 
shafts  of  the  above  colliery,  ten  days  after  the  explosion,  in  September, 
1878.  At  the  time  of  collection  it  was  issuing  at  the  rate  of  500  c.  ft. 
per  minute  ;  a  fortnight  later  the  second  collection  (II)  was  made, 
when  the  gas  was  issuing  at  the  rate  of  1,200  c.  ft.  per  minute  : — 

Composition  of  the  Gas  in  100  Parts. 

No.  I.  No.  II. 

Carbonic  anhydride    2-54  2-43 

» .     f  Oxygen 2*73  none 

^'^  1  Nitrogen     10-32  — 

Marsh-gas 49-11  74-G3 

Hydride  of  ethyl 095  0-81 

Nitrogen 3435  2213 

100-00  100-00 
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The  absence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  I  is  probably  due  to  tlie  fact  that 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  air  before  the  flooding-  of  the  colliery ; 
No.  II  doubtless  consists  of  a  mixture  of  blower  gases,  and  the  gases 
evolved  from  exposed  coal.  The  nitrogen  probably  escaped  from  the 
coal  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  a 
vacuum.  E.  W.  P. 

Natural  Crystals  of  Magnesium  Sulphate  (Epsomite)  of 
Large  Size.  By  P.  de  Rouville  (Compt.  rend.,  87,  703). — Natural 
crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate,  of  more  than  1  centimeter  in  length, 
were  found  coating  the  walls  of  a  gypsum  quarry  in  the  department 
of  Herault.  The  sulphate  was  in  a  constant  state  of  exudation,  and 
a-s  it  crystallised  formed  a  lustrous  coating  over  the  gypsum.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  its  origin,  but  the  rapidity  of  its  formation 
and  the  size  of  its  crystals  render  it  rather  an  interesting  mineralogical 
phenomenon.  J.   W. 

Crystal  System  of  Tridymite.  By  A.  Lasaulx  (Jah-h.  f.  Min., 
1878,  408 — 409). — The  author  has  discovered  that  tridymite  crystallises 
in  the  rlionibio  system,  and  not  in  the  hexagonal  system,  as  stated  by 
vom  Rath.  The  crystals  exhibit  a  hexagonal  pseudosymmetry,  the 
apparently  simple  hexagonal  plates  being  in  reality  twins  resembling 
those  of  aragonite.  It  is  probable  that  the  asmanite  of  Maskelyne 
and  tridymite  are  identical,  and  are  isomorphous  with  brookite,  which, 
like  arkansite,  exhibits  a  hexagonal  pseudosymmetry.  C.  A.  B. 

Milarite.  By  E.  Ludwig  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  411).— Former 
analyses  of  this  mineral  differed  so  greatly,  that  Ludwig  considered  it 
desirable  to  make  a  new  analysis.     The  results  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Si  0-2.  ALO3.  CaO.  K.O.  H2O. 

71-81         10-67        11-65  4-86  1-36  =  100-35, 

from  which  the  formula  SiioAloCajKHO.io  is  deduced.  Tschermak 
determined  the  physical  properties  of  milarite,  and  found  each  crystal 
to  be  built  up  of  at  least  six  individuals,  which  are  united  together  in 
three  different  directions,  at  about  120°  ;  consequently  the  crystals 
resemble  the  trilling  crystals  of  aragonite  and  witherite.  The  twin- 
plane  is  ooP,  and  all  the  results  obtained  by  Tschermak  showed  that 
milarite  is  rhombic,  and  not  hexagonal.  C.  A.  B. 

Production  of  Felspars  by  Fusion,  and  by  Prolonged  Main- 
tenance at  a  Temperature  near  that  of  Fusion.  By  h\  Fouquk 
and  M.  Levy  (Gompt.  rend.,  87,  700 — 702). — Natural  porphyritic 
felspars,  and  artificial  mixtures  of  the  elements  composing  them,  were 
fused  in  platinum  crucibles,  at  a  temperature  near  the  melting  point  of 
platinum,  until  a  homogeneous  fluid  mass  was  obtained.  The  crucible 
was  then  quickly  brought  over  a  gas  blowpipe,  and  maintained  for 
48  hours  at  a  temperature  as  little  as  possible  below  the  original 
fusing  point  of  the  substance.  The  whole  was  then  allowed  to  cool 
without  any  special  precaution.  During  the  heating  over  the  blow- 
pipe, the  fused  mass  generally  swelled  up,  and  acquired  a  porcelain- 
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like  appearance  ;  an  examination  with  the  polarising  microscope  at 
this  stage,  of  thin  plates  sawn  from  different  layers,  showed  distinctly 
that  the  artificial  felspars  had  assumed  a  crystalline  structure  through- 
out. In  this  manner,  crystalline  masses  of  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and 
albite  were  obtained,  in  which  the  structure  and  contained  crystals 
were  easily  recognisable,  and  capable  of  being  compared  with  tliose  of 
natural  specimens.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  employed  for 
fusion  was  not  the  most  favourable  for  the  crystallisation  of  the 
mineral,  and  then  smaller  and  less  numerous  crystals  were  obtained  ; 
it  seldom  happened,  however,  that  the  latter  were  not  sufficiently  well 
characterised  to  be  recognised,  or  were  too  small  to  permit  of  their 
optical  properties  being  studied. 

Since  felspars  crystallise  with  such  facility,  even  on  the  small  scale, 
it  seems  surprising  that  artificial  specimens  have  not  beou  examined 
before;  it  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  want  of  employment  of  the 
microscope,  and  to  the  uncertainty  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed 
respecting  the  optical  properties  of  these  minerals  when  examined  with 
polarised  light ;  at  the  same  time  the  easy  crystallisation  of  felspars 
might  have  been  predicted,  having  regard  to  their  abundance  in 
eruptive  rocks,  and  to  the  very  varied  conditions  under  which  they 
are  not  unfrequently  found. 

The  authors  propose  to  continue  their  research,  with  a  view  of  repro- 
ducing not  merely  simple  felspars,  but  also  associations  of  different 
minerals,  containing,  if  possible,  constituents  which  are  volatile 
under  ordinary  conditions.  J.  W. 

Artificial  Crystallisation  of  Orthose.  By  St.  Meuxier  (Comjjf. 
ren'L,  87,  7-'j7 — 7oS). — In  a  manner  somewliat  similar  to  that  of 
MM.  Fouqne  and  Levy  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paper,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  artificially  crystallised  orthose ;  not,  how- 
ever, by  starting  from  the  felspar  properly  so  called,  but  by  submitting 
to  devitrification  the  natural  vitreous  masses  known  as  retinites. 

The  retinite,  placed  in  a  crucible,  was  brought  to  fusion  and  main- 
tained at  that  temperature  for  about  36  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  clear  grey  glass,  which  on  being 
allowed  to  remain  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  favourable  to  devi- 
trification, became  slowly  filled  with  groups  or  bundles  of  crystals. 
The  latter  <m  analysis  were  found  to  correspond  in  composition  with 
orthose,  and  when  cut  in  thin  plates  to  act  energetically  on  polarised 
light,  colouring  the  ray  strongly  at  the  same  time. 

An  experiment  conducted  with  1  kilogram  of  material  confirmed  the 
preceding  results,  whilst  another,  also  on  the  large  scale,  furnished 
an  artificial  mineral  apparently  intermediate  between  retinite  and 
porphyry.  J.  W. 

Adular  from  Verespatak.  By  A.  Koch  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878, 
40H). — The  occurrence  of  adular  in  metallic  veins  is  unusual,  particu- 
larly in  company  with  gold.  The  matrix  is  trachyte,  enclosing  a  large 
pyramidal  quartz  crystal,  and  one  face  is  covered  with  a  vein  4  mm. 
in  thickness,  filled  up  with  the  following  minerals  :  rock-crystal, 
milk-white    adular,    arborescent    and    crystallised    gold,    and    cubical 
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crystals  of  iron-pyrites.     The  adular  crystals  exhibit  the  combination 
odP  Px    op  ocS  CO,  with  a  peculiar  growth  in  rows  parallel  to  co  Poo  . 

C.  A.  B. 
Saccharite.     By  A.  y.  Lasadlx  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878,  623).— In 
1845    Glocker    described    (Journ.  f.  praU.   Chem.,    1845,  34,  494)    a 
mineral    which    he    named  saccharite,  from    its    grannlar,  sugar-like 
appearance.     It  was  originally  found  on  the  Glasendorfer  Berg,  near 
Frankenstein,    in    Saxony,     in    a    chrysoprase    mine.     According    to 
Glocker,  saccharite  incloses  pinchbeck-brown  mica-scales,  small  plates 
of  talc,  o-reen  fibrous   hornblende,   long  isolated   tourmaline  crystals, 
and  finely  divided  disseminated  iron  pyrites,  the  surface  of  the  speci- 
mens being  generally  coated  with  a  crust  of  green  pimelite.     According 
to  an  analysis  by  C.  Schmidt    (Fogg.  Ann.,  1841,  52,  473),  saccharite 
is  a  felspar  most  nearly  approaching  nndesine  in   composition.     The 
author  obtained  some  specimens  of  a  mineral   (which  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  saccharite  in  its  physical  properties)  from  the  five  ser- 
pentine mounds  of  the  Gumberg,  near  Frankenstein,   and   examined 
them  microscopically,  together  with  the  original  specimen  described 
by  Glocker.     Glocker's  saccharite  consists   mostly  of  a  fine-grained 
mixture   of  plagioclase,  exhibiting  a  very  distinct  twin-striation,  and 
optical  properties  closely  resembling  those  of   oligoclase   or  andesine. 
Orthoclase  occurs  next  in  amount  after  the  plagioclase,  then  hornblende 
and  tourmaline  crystals,  whilst  in  one  specimen   (in  addition  to  the 
minei-als    already    mentioned)   minute    fibres   of  talc    were    observed. 
Some  specimens  of   saccharite  from  the  Wachberg,  near  Baumgarten, 
contained  a  large    quantity   of  round  quartz    grains,    together    with 
plagioclase,  and  a  few  isolated  epidote  grains.     The  Gumberg  saccha- 
rite differs  considerably  in  its  microscopical  character  from  that  of  the 
other  localities,  although  its  outward   appeai-ance  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Glocker's  saccharite,  some  specimens  being  white,  with  a 
o-reen  coating  of  pimelite,  whilst  others  have  a  yellowish,  reddish,  and 
intensely  red  colour.      Quartz  was  found  to  be  the  pi-edominating  con- 
stituent of  Gumberg  saccharite.     The  yellowish-red  specimens  were 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of   predominating  quaitz,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  plagioclase,   and   a  small  quantity  of  colourless,  granular  garnet, 
diopside,  and  epidote.     The   garnet   grains  are  generally  arranged  in 
rows,  one  behind  the  other,  but  they  occur  sometimes  in  bands  and 
lenticular   forms,     in    conjunction    with    granular    quartz-aggregates. 
They  seldom  inclose  other  minerals,  quartz  being  the  only  exception. 
The  brown-red  saccharite  owes  its   colour  to  ferric   oxide,   which   is 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass.     The  felspar  grains  did  not 
exhibit  any  signs  of  decomposition   in   any   of  the   specimens,   a  fact 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  "  saccharite  is   a  felspar 
verymuch  altered,  and  undergoing  decomposition"  (Blum.  Min.  Q.Atifl., 
310).     From   microscopical  examination    of  the  various    varieties   of 
saccharite,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  plagioclase  species,  but  only  as  a  rock-like  varying 
mixture  of  plagioclase  with  other  minerals,   because   the  plagioclase 
almost  disappears  in  some  cases,  and  he  concludes   from  its  peculiar 
occurrence  in  the  serpentine  rocks,  that  it  is   a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  hornblende  rocks.  C.  A.  B. 
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Garnet,  from  the  Erratic  Gneiss  of  Wellen,  near  Bremen. 
By  0.  Land  (Jahrh.  f.  Mln.,  1878,  41U). — This  garnet  is  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  distortion,  which  gives  it  a  prismatic  "  habit."  It  is 
found  in  granular  gneiss,  which  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
plagiochise.  The  porphyritic  structure  of  this  gneiss  is  caused  by  the 
embedded  garnets,  whilst  the  prismatic  development  of  the  enclosed 
accessory  minerals  is  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  parallel  structure 
of  the  gneiss,  this  influence  being  exei'ted  even  upon  microscopical 
enclosures,  for  instance,  upon  innumerable  colourless  acicular  micro- 
lites  enclosed  in  the  garnets.  These  microlites  are  grouped  into 
sheaves  and  bundles,  and  have  arranged  themselves  in  a  direction, 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  distortion  of  the  garnets.  The  author 
could  not  ascertain  to  what  mineral  species  the  microlites  belonged. 

C.  A.  B. 

Chromium-Garnet  in  Silesia.  By  Klien  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878, 
411). — This  mineral  is  found  at  Jordansmiihl  as  a  green  deposit  upon 
prehnite,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  being  recognizable.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  chrome-iron-ore,  and  no  doubt  owes  it  origin  to  this 
minci'al.  C.  A.  B. 

Catlinite.  By  Klien  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878,  405). — This  mineral 
is  found  in  Rocky  County,  South  Minnesota.  It  has  a  brick-red 
colour,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  was  named  catlinite  by  Jackson,  after 
the  American  traveller  Catlin.  Jackson  considered  it  to  be  a  definite 
species  and  described  it  as  a  sodium-aluminium  silicate,  but  Dana 
considered  it  to  be  a  rock-mass  (felsartj,  and  not  a  definite  species. 
According  to  Hayden,  it  is  found  in  thin  layers  (from  5  to  20  cm.  in 
thickness)  in  a  metamorphic  chalk-rock,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  On 
account  of  its  softness  it  is  cut  into  pipes  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  These 
sections  examined  under  the  microscope  show  that  it  consists  of  a 
granular,  colourless  ground-mass  which  exerts  but  little  action  on  polar- 
ised light,  and  of  numerous  crystals  of  a  red  mineral  and  quartz.  The 
red  crystals  vary  from  0'02  to  OT  mm.  in  length  (the  commonest  length 
being  0'04  mm.),  and  0-02  to  0"03  mm.  in  width.  They  occur  either 
spindle-like  or  in  long  ill-defined  rhombic  sections,  whilst  penetration- 
twins,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  staurolite  according  to  t]xe 
second  law,  are  common.  Owing  to  the  cry.stals  not  being  sufficiently 
transparent,  their  optical  properties  could  not  be  determined,  therefore 
the  system  in  which  they  crystallise  cannot  be  ascertained.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  act  on  the  mineral,  the  red  colour  remaining 
unchanged,  even  after  prolonged  boiling  in  the  acid,  from  which  the 
author  concludes  that  the  red  crystals  are  those  of  a  ferruginous  zeolitic 
silicate,  to  which  alone  the  name  catlinite  should  be  assigned.  Jackson 
found  the  rock-mass  contained  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide, 
and  from  4"5  to  8'5  per  cent,  of  water.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Red  Gneiss  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.  By  H.  Credner 
{Jiilnlj.  J.  M:,i.,  1878,  413 — 414j. — The  author's  conclusions  are  as 
follows  :   viz  : — 

(1.)  The  red  gneiss  occurs  in  floe-like,  lenticular  interpolations  and 
VOL.  xxxvi.  2  d 
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more  or  less  ttick  strata  between  the  grey  gneisses,  micaceous  gneisses, 
and  gnessoid-mica-slates  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  Saxon  Mittelgebirge. 

(2.)  The  red  gneiss  is  intimately  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
archaic  strata  by  a  regular  alternation  of  strata,  or  by  a  gradual  pas- 
sage over  into  the  same. 

(3.)  The  red  gneiss  exhibits  a  structural  formation,  which  coincides 
in  every  respect  with  that  of  the  archaic  strata  constituting  its  upper 
and  lower  walls. 

(4.)  The  red  gneiss  is  a  normal  member  of  the  archaic  series  of 
strata  of  the  above-mentioned  districts,  and  a  sedimentary  rock.  Red 
gneiss  is  consequently  not  an  eruptive  rock,  as  hitherto  has  been  stated 
by  other  authors.  C.  A.  B. 

Serpentine  from  Verrayes  (Aosta).  By  A.  Cossa  {Bull.  Soc 
Clilm.  [2],  31,  130 — 131). — The  serpentine  of  Verrayes  is  green,  and 
contains  grey  metallic-looking  lumps  of  magnetite  ;  it  breaks  easily 
with  a  scaly  fracture  and  irregular  surface.  Deprived  of  its  magnetite 
mechanically,  its  mean  sp.  gr.  is  2*564.  Thin  prismatic  crystals  are 
disseminated  throughout  the  magnetite,  which  resist  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  melt  before  the  blowpipe.  They  were  found 
to  contain  silica,  magnesia,  a  very  little  lime,  and  chromic  oxide ; 
thev  are  similar  in  composition  to  enstatite. 

The  serpentine  melts  with  difficulty,  then  blackens,  and  finally 
becomes  decolorised  in  the  oxidising  flame.  It  gives  off  water  in  a 
closed  tube,  and  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  a  gelatinous  silica.  Its  com- 
position is — 


SiO.,. 

P2O5. 

MgO. 

Fe.,03. 

Cr.Os. 

NiO. 

CaO. 

H.,0. 

40-86 

trace 

41-37 

4-59 

0-03 

0-09 

0-03 

13-08  =  100-05 
J.  W. 

Some  Syenite-Porphyries   of  South-west  Norway.      By  T. 

LiEBTSCH  {Jahrh.f.  Min.,  1878,  412 — 413). — In  a  specimen  from  the 
Hofe  Ris,  the  felspar  was  found  to  be  oligoclase  containing  numerous 
interpolations  and  enclosures.  The  interpolated  substance  was  a 
mono-symmetrical  felspar,  enclosing  numerous  plagioclases  with  a  very 
fine  twin-striation,  also  augite,  biotite,  olivine,  magnetite,  &c.  The 
fine-grained  ground-mass  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  orthoclase,  plagio- 
clase,  augite,  apatite,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  olivine,  the  latter  being 
recognisable  by  the  naked  eye.  The  syenite-porphyry  vein  of 
Vettakollen  contains  tabular  plagioclase  suspended  in  a  black,  dense 
ground-mass,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plagioclase,  biotite, 
a  light-green  mineral  which  is  probably  augite,  and  some  apatite  and 
magnetite.  The  author  does  not  consider  the  Vettakollen  rock  to  be 
a  true  syenite-porphpy,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  orthoclase. 
Specimens  of  the  syenite-porphyry  penetrating  the  Silurian  formation 
of  Sundvoldenin  Ringeriget,  microscopically  examined,  were  found  to 
consist  of  a  crystalline  fine-grained  ground-mass,  with  predominating 
orthoclase  and  some  plagioclase,  also  numerous  biotite  crystals  and 
augite  in  parallel  growth  with  hornblende.  The  augite  ci'vstals  were 
often  surrounded  by  dark-green  hornblende.  C.  A.  B. 
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An  Intergrowth  of  two  Micas  from  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Bj  A.  V.  Lasaulx  (Jdhrb.  f.  Mill.,  1878,  630). — In  a  specimen  ex- 
amined by  the  author,  it  was  observed  that  on  one  portion  a  light- 
coloured  mica  surrounded  a  dark-coloured  mica,  but  the  latter  eventu- 
ally spread  out  irregularly,  penetrating  and  occasionally  surrounding 
small  particles  of  the  light-coloured  mica.  A  very  careful  determina- 
tion of  the  optical  properties  of  the  two  varieties  (given  at  some  length 
in  the  author's  paper)  proved  that  they  were  actually  twinned,  the 
twin  plane  being  a  face  of  ocP,  and  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  two 
individuals  intersecting  under  an  angle  of  60° ;  this  twin  formation  being 
completely  analogous  to  that  often  observed  in  the  case  of  the  phlogo- 
pite  of  Burgess.  The  light-coloured  mica  was  muscovitc,  whilst  the 
dark-coloured  mica  was  a  biotite  resembling  meroxene  or  the  lepidome- 
lane  of  Tschermak,  having  the  following  composition,  viz. : — 


SiO.,. 

AI2O3. 

FeiOj. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

K„0. 

Na-jO. 

3.5-61 

20-03 

0-13 

21-85 

1-19 

5-23 

9-69 

0-52 

LiO. 

TiOo. 

Fl. 

CI. 

H.,0. 

0-93 

1-46 

0-76 

trace 

1-87  = 

99-27. 

A  peculiar  decomposition  was  observed  to  have  taken  place  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  dark-coloured  mica,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
semi-translucent  grey-gTeen  zone.  This  secondary  fonnation  exhibited 
the  properties  of  true  lepidomelane,  the  ferrous  oxide  of  the  original 
brown  mica  having  been  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide,  and  deposited  in 
cracks  on  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  mineral.  The  author  observed 
that  the  angle  of  the  optical  axes  decreases  as  the  brown  colour 
increases,  thus  confirming  Tschermak's  conclusion  that  the  angle  of 
the  optical  axes  increases  with  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  mica, 
combined  and  not  separated  out.  The  above-mentioned  intergrowth  is 
remarkable  (1)  owing  to  the  micas  being  optically  dissimilar,  and  (2), 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  chemical  composition 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  angle  of  the  optical  axes.  C.  A.  B. 

T-win  Zircon  Crystals.  By  0.  Meter  (Jah-h.  f.  Min.,  1878,  410 
— 411). — Zircon  occurs  very  commonly  in  microscopical  crystals  in 
the  hornblende-slate  and  mica-slate  of  St.  Gotthard,  exhibiting  the 
combination  ocP.P;  twins  being  common  according  to  the  law,  "the 
twin  plane  a  face  of  Px  ."  The  crystals  are  either  nutmeg-brown  or 
grey  in  colour,  sometimes  colourless,  occasionally  grouped  together, 
and  accompanied  by  iron-glance  and  iron-pyrites.  Twin  crystals  of 
zircon  have  lately  been  found  in  the  eklogite  of  the  Bacher  Gebirger 
in  Styria,  by  Hussak.  C.  A.  B. 

New  Mineral  Occurrences  in  the  Iron-ore  District  of  Mora- 
vicza,  in  the  Banat.  By  Y.  vox  Zepharowich  {Jnhrh.f.  Min.,  1878, 
4i)'.J). — Muijiittic  PseiidoiiwrpJt  after  Iron-(jlaiice. — Small,  well-developed 
hexagonal  lamellse  arrange  themselves  longitudinally,  rosette-like,  or 
superimposed  on  each  other  into  long,  narrow,  reed-like  leaves,  which 
intersect  each  other  under  various  angles.  The  individual  leaves  are 
united  with  the  others  by   lateral    branches,  so    that  the  aggregate 

2  (i  2 
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appears  to  be  penetrated  by  cleft-like  hollows.  Examined  under  the 
microscope  the  individuals  exhibit  either  a  triangular  striation  or  a 
peculiar  parallel  arrangement  of  triangular  plates  upon  the  surface, 
the  latter  being  in  reality  extremely  small  octohedrons.  Some  of  the 
individuals  are  separated  from  each  other  by  interpolations  of  red 
garnet,  white  calcite,  grey  quartz,  and  grammatite.  All  have  a  black 
streak  and  are  magnetic. 

Varieties  of  Pyroxene  (Augite). — Drusy  fassaite  occurs  in  hollow 
■  spaces  resting  upon  rhombic  dodecahedrons  of  fine-grained  magnetite. 
The  fassaite  crystals  attain  a  height  of  10  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  3  mm., 
and  generally  exhibit  the  following  forms  in  combination,  viz.  : 
ooi?oo  .  ooP.  —  2P.25x ,  all  of  them  being  more  or  less  decomposed  and 
often  converted  into  a  greenish-yellow  or  ochre-yellow  mass.  Their 
occurrence  upon  decomposed  magnetite  and  garnet  warrants  the 
assumption  that  they  contain  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  like  the  fassaite 
of  South  Tyrol,  which  occurs  also  in  the  contact-zone  between  lime- 
stone and  eruptive  rocks. 

Bismutliine  is  found  disseminated  in  small  granular  particles  (occa- 
sionalh'  having  a  short  columnar  structure)  in  grammatite,  sometimes 
being  interposed  between  the  fibres  of  that  mineral. 

Grammatite  is  found  disseminated  in  white  radio-fibrous  masses, 
which  are  sometimes  changed  into  a  soft  steatitlc  substance. 

Ludwigite  is  found  in  finely  fibrous  or  thin  columnar  masses. 

C.  A.  B. 

Mineralogical  Notes.  By  A.  E.  ISTgrdenskiold  (Jahrb.  f.  Min., 
1878,  406 — 41)7). —  Clevite. — A  new  mineral  from  Garta,  near  Arendal. 
It  is  related  to  uranium-pitchblende,  and  resembles  the  latter  in  its 
external  appearance.  It  was  found  to  have  the  following  chemical 
composition,  viz.  :— 

U2O3.  UO.  PbO.  FeoOj.        YoO.sEi-oOs.        Ce^Os.  TI1O2. 

40-60        23-07        10-92         1-02  9-99  2-25  4-60 

Insoluble 
residue. 

2-34  =  100-75. 

The  UO  was  determined  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate 
solution.  The  ratio  of  the  erbia  to  the  yttria  was  found  to  be  as 
33-52  :  66-48.  Deducting  the  calcium  and  magnesium  (expressed  as 
carbonates),  and  assuming  that  3  equivalents  of  ThOj  replace 
2  equivalents  of  sesquioxides,  the  author  obtains  the  following  formula 
for  clevite,  viz.  :  (UOPbO)(Uo03Fe203Y.203Er.,03Ce.,03Th02)  +  HoO. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  clevite  is  a  member  of  the  spinelle 
group,  containing,  however,  some  water.  On  treating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  lead  chloride  separates  out,  and  a  green  solution  is 
obtained  which  turns  yellow  on  addition  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  evolves  water  on  being  heated  in  the  matrass, 
colours  the  microcosmic  bead  a  deep  green,  which  changes  to  yellow 
in  the  oxidising  flame,  and  furnishes  a  lead  bead  on  reduction  with 
sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal.     Streak,  blackish-brown,  opaque,  iron- 
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black,  dull  or  shimmering.  H.  =  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.  =  7'49.  Crystals  are 
rare,  the  forms  observed  being  ocOoo  .0.  ooO ;  occurs  generally  in 
grains  in  a  dirty-brown  felspar  which  is  penetrated  by  cracks  and  rifts 
containing  uranium-ochre.  Clevite  is  accompanied  by  orthite,  fer- 
gusonite,  thorite,  calcite,  aranium-ochre,  and  yftrotjummite.  The  last- 
named  mineral  is  the  final  product  of  the  decomposition  of  clevite,  and 
is  so  named  by  the  author.  It  has  a  resinous  lustre,  black  or  yellow 
colour  (resembling  orangeite),  is  translucent,  contains  water,  yttria, 
and  uranic  oxide,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  is  homogeneous  and 
isotropic.  H.  =  5.  From  the  above  properties  it  differs  materially 
from  the  gummite  derived  from  uranium-pitchblende.  C.  A.  B. 

lodobromite,  a  New  Silver-haloid.  By  A.  v.  Lasaulx  (Jahrb. 
f.  Min.  1878,  619 — 623). — This  mineral  was  found  by  the  author  at 
the  mine  "  Schone  Aussicht,"  in  the  district  of  Ems,  Nas.sau,  occur- 
ing  in  small,  yellow,  regular  octohedrons  accompanied  by  crystals  of 
beaudantite.  The  vein-rock  of  this  mine  consists  mostly  of  a  ferru- 
ginous quartz,  and  the  crystals  of  iodobromite  are  found  in  the 
numerous  hollows  in  this  vein-rock.  They  never  exceed  3  mm.  in 
size,  but  are  very  sharply  defined  ;  measurements  with  the  telescope- 
reflecting  goniometer  being  easily  made  and  the  interfaciai  angles 
found  to  be  109°  28'.  The  larger  individuals  do  not  exhibit  such  a 
brilliancy  of  lustre  as  the  smaller  ones,  owing  to  their  being  built  up 
of  extremely  small  sub-individuals  in  a  parallel  position,  their  edges 
being  also  indented  from  the  same  reason.  Sometimes  two  octohedral 
faces  are  abnormally  developed,  resulting  in  a  tabular  form.  The 
"  middle  crystal"  (  ocOco  .0)  vvas  also  a  common  combination,  but  a 
trapezohedron  of  undeterminable  value  was  observed  on  only  one 
crystal.  The  octohedral  faces  do  not  possess  such  a  brilliant  lustre  as 
the  cubical  faces.  Cleavage  indistinctly  octohedral.  Colour  mostly 
sulphur-yellow,  although  some  are  olive-green.  These  crystals  are 
very  malleable  and  can  be  pressed  fiat  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  silver  haloid-group.  Heated  in  a  matrass  wdth 
hydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  the  bead  is  intensely  red  whilst  hot,  and 
orange  or  sulphur-yellow  in  the  cold.  A  silver  bead  is  obtained  on 
heating  the  mineral  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  and  bromine 
vapour  is  evolved,  iodine  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  usual  tests. 
The  analysis  of  the  mineral  was  carried  out  in  the  following  way, 
viz.  :  a  portion  of  the  mineral  was  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  pure  zinc,  the  silver  which  thus  separated  out  was  weighed  and 
tested  for  purity ;  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sul- 
phuric acid  were  added  to  the  solution  containing  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  and  the  mixture  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  until  the  latter  was  no  longer  coloured.  The  amount  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  determined  by  titration  with 
sodium  thiosulphite.  The  chlorine  and  bromine  were  precipitated 
together  by  silver  nitrate  and  the  precijntate  weighed ;  then  a  portion 
of  the  precipitate  was  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  from  the 
loss  in  weight  of  the  residue  the  amount  of  silver  bromide  present 
was  calculated.     The  result  of  the  analysis  was  as  follows,  viz.  : 
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Ag.       I.       Br.      CI. 

Found   59-96        15-05         17-30         7-09=    99-40 

Calculated    ..      60-88         14-15         17-18         7-79  =  100-00 
tlie  formula  corresponding  with  the  above  analysis  being  2Ag(ClBr) 
+  Ao-I.     Specific  gravity  at  18°  C.  =  5' 713.     lodobromite  is  the  first 
instance   of  the    three    haloids    occurring    crystallised    together    in 
nature.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Rock  of  the  St.  Gotthard-Tunnel.  By  O.  Meter  (Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1878,  413). — The  quartz  of  the  southern  slates  of  St.  Gotthard 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  enclosures  of  liquid  carbonic  acid. 
The  quartz  of  the  granite-gneiss  and  gneiss  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  tunnel  does  not  contain  any  such  enclosures.  There  are  enclosures 
of  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  the  calcite  of  the  calcium-mica  slates,  an 
occurrence  which  has  never  before  been  ob.?erved  in  calcite.  The 
slates  of  this  district  enclose  large  quantities  of  specular-iron,  stauro- 
lite,  tourmaline,  and  zircon.  The  hornblendic  slates  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  tunnel  contain  numerous  calcite  crystals.  The  chlorite- 
like  mineral  which  is  found  797  mm.  from  the  northern  entrance,  is 
helminth,  which  crystallises  either  rhombic  or  monosymmetrical,  but 
not  hexagonal.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Meteoric  Iron  of  Hungen.  By  Bqchxer  and  Tschermak 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  411— 412).— This  meteorite  fell  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1877,  at  Hungen,  in  Upper  Hesse.  Fractured  surfaces  exhibit 
a  grey  ground-mass  of  a  chondrodite  character,  with  numerous  enclo- 
sures of  iron  and  troilite.  A  micx'oscopical  examination  showed  that 
about  half  of  the  outer  crust  consisted  of  iron,  whilst  the  ground-mass 
was  ti'ansparent  and  colourless.  A  portion  of  the  same  meteorite  in 
the  Vienna  collection  resembles  closely  the  Pultusk  meteorite  accord- 
ing to  Tschermak,  only  the  outer  crust  is  somewhat  thicker  on  the 
Hungen  meteorite.  A  section  examined  under  the  microscope  showed 
the  presence  of  particles  of  iron  1-5  mm.  in  size,  and  grains  of  mag- 
netic iron-pyrites  suspended  in  a  mass  consisting  of  globules.  There 
^^  ere  also  present  many  non-transparent  bodies,  which  were  in  all  pro- 
bability chromite  or  picotite.  The  transparent  minerals  (according  to 
Tschermak)  are  olivine,  bronzite,  and  diallagite.  C.  A.  B. 

Alkaline  Constituent  of  the  Hunyadi  Janos  Springs  at  Buda- 
pest. By  R.  Fresenius  (Zeitsckr.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  461 — i65). — 
This  water  has  been  frequently  analysed  by  different  chemists,  and 
the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  recent  analysis  made  by  himself. 
The  essential  difference  between  his  results  and  those  formerly  pub- 
lished is  the  entry  of  magnesium  bicarbonate  as  the  alkaline  consti- 
tuent, instead  of  sodium  or  calcium  bicarbonates,  as  has  been  formerly 
done.  The  following  experiments  have  induced  the  author  to  make 
this  alteration.  Turmeric  paper  was  dipped  into  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  (1),  into  a  solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate 
(2),  into  a  solution  of  calcium  bicarbonate  (3),  and  into  Hunyadi 
Janos  water  (4).  No  alteration  of  colour  is  procluced  until  the  papers 
are  hung  in  the  air,  when  all  of  them  become  brown,  that  moistened 
with  the  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  rather  darker  than  the  rest.      If 
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the  papers  are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  in  the  air,  strip  (1)  ap- 
pears very  dark  brown,  strips  (2)  and  (4)  scarcely  brown,  and  (3) 
somewhat  lighter  than  (2)  and  (4).  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hunyadi  Janes  water  contains  no  sodium  bicarbonate. 

The  following  solutions  were  then  heated  to  boiling  and  kept  boil- 
ing for  some  time  :  calcium  bicarbonate  in  carbonic  acid  (1),  mag- 
nesium bicarbonate  in  carbonic  acid  (2),  solution  (2)  which  has 
magnesium  sulphate  dissolved  in  it  (3),  and  Huuyadi  Janos  water  (4). 

Solution  (1)  soon  became  turbid,  the  calcium  carbonate  separated 
out  almost  completely,  and  the  liquid  did  not  alter  the  colour  of  the 
turmeric  paper.  Solution  (2)  soon  became  turbid,  the  magnesium 
being  separated,  but  not  completely ;  the  liquid  coloured  turmeric  paper 
brown,  the  colour  disappearing  almost  completely  on  drying.  Solu- 
tion (3)  did  not  become  turbid  on  boiling  ;  basic  magnesium  carbonate 
separated  only  after  boiling  for  10 — 20  minutes ;  the  liquid  coloured 
turmeric  paper  brown,  but  the  colour  disappeared  almost  completely 
on  drying  the  paper  in  the  air.  Hunyadi  Janos  water  (4)  behaved 
precisely  like  (3),  the  filtrate  containing  all  the  lime  as  calcium  sul- 
phate. The  substance  which  in  (3)  and  (4)  coloured  turmeric  brown, 
the  colour  disappearing  when  the  paper  is  dried,  is  magnesium  carbo- 
nate dissolved  in  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  Sodium  carbonate 
cannot  be  present  in  (4),  since  the  reaction  with  turmeric  paper  is 
not  given,  and  also  because  sodium  carbonate  could  not  coexist  with 
calcium  sulphate.  Both  sets  of  experiments  prove  that  the  alkaline 
substance  in  Hunyadi  Janos  water  is  not  sodium  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate ;  that  it  is  not  calcium  carbonate  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
calcium  carbonate  separates  on  boiliug ;  there  remains  therefore  only 
magnesium  carbonate,  and  the  evidence  of  all  the  reactions  tends  to 
prove  that  the  alkalinity  is  caused  by  magnesium  carbonate. 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  Huuyadi  Janos  water  gives  the  follow- 
ing: results  : — 


Carbonates  reckoned 

as  monoi-arbonates, 

and  all  the  salts 

estimated  as 

anhydrous. 


Carbonates  reckoned 

as  bic-arbonates, 

and  all  the  salts 

estimated  as 

anhydrous. 


Sodium  sulphate    

Magnesium  sulphate 

Calcium  sulphate 

Potassium  sulphate   

Sodium  chloride 

Magnesium  carbonate   . .  . . 

Ferrous  carbonate 

Silicon 

Total    

COj  half-combined    

CO.J  free 

Sum  of  all  the  constituents 


19-66:^123  p.m. 

18  -IHyiol  „ 

1  -s^iitas  „ 

0  13294.3  „ 

1 -424068  „ 

0-731347  „ 

0 ■002059  „ 

0-011218  „ 


41  -735147 
0  -383868 
0  012683 


19  -662123  p.m. 

18  -449451  „ 

1  -321938  „ 

0-131:943  „ 

1  -424068  „ 

1 -11 1434  „ 

0  -002840  „ 

0-011218  „ 


42-119015 


0-012683 


12    KJUJ'JS 


42   131t;!l8 
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The  following  substances  are  also  present,  but  in  quantities  too 
small  to  be  estimated ;  lithia,  strontia,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
boric  acid,  bromine,  iodine,  organic  matter,  and  nitrogen  gas.  A  litre 
of  the  water  at  10-6°  C.  contains  6-955  c.c.  free  CO2,  and  217-44  c.c. 
free  and  half-combined.  F.  C. 


Organic   Chemistry. 


Halogen  Derivatives  of  Ethane.  By  W.  Stadel  (Liehig's 
Annalen,  195,  180 — -205). — The  chlorobromo  substitution- products  ot 
ethane  and  the  results  of  the  author's  experiments  on  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  chloride,  ethylideue  chloride,  ethylene  chloride, 
dichlorethyl  chloride,  and  monochlorethyl  chloride  have  been  pre- 
viously described  (this  Journal,  1879,  212)  and  {Ber.,  10  and  11). 
The  following  are  the  most  important  results.  (1.)  By  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  chloride,  only  CH3.CHCI2  is  formed  in  the  first 
instance,  whilst  ethylidene  chloride  yields  CH3.CCI3  and  CH2CI.CHCI2. 
(2.)  Ethvl  chloride  on  bvomination  yields  CHs.CHBrCl.  a-Chloro- 
bromethane  gives  CHs.CBr.Cl  and  CHaBr.CHBrCl.  On  brominating 
ethylidene  chloride  and  ethyl  bromide,  only  CHs.CBrClo  and 
CHa.CHBro  are  formed.  These  experiments  show  that  the  halogen 
elements  replace  by  preference  those  hydrogen  atoms  which  are  com- 
bined with  an  atom  of  carbon  to  which  a  halogen  atom  is  already 
attached.  W.  C.  W. 

Nomenclature  and  Boiling  Points  of  the  Chlorobromo  Sub- 
stitution-products of  Ethane  and  Ethylene.  By  J.  Dexzel 
{Liehvfs  Aiuuden,  195,  210 — 218). — The  author  proposes  to  distin- 
guish the  isomeric  halogen  substitution-products  of  ethane  and  ethylene 
by  the  following  system  of  nomenclature. 

When  3  isomerides  exist,  the  halogen  atoms  ai-e  as  far  as  possible 
attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  in  the  a-modification,  whilst  in  {3 
the  halogen  possessing  the  strongest  afiinity  is  isolated  from  the  other 
halogens,  e.(/,  chlorodibromethane  a,  CHa.CBroCl;  t3,  CH2Br.CHBrCl ; 
7,CHBr,.CHoCl;  dichlorobromethane  a,  CHa.CBrCU;  ^,  CH.Br.CHClz ; 
7,  CHBrCl.CHsCl. 

When  4  isomerides  are  possible  in  8,  the  most  powerful  halogen 
and  the  next  most  powerful  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom, 
whilst  in  7  the  most  powerful  and  third  strongest  halogen  are  attached 
to  the  same  carbon  atom,  and  in  f ,  the  most  powerful  halogen  atom  is, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  separated  from  the  other  halogens,  e.g.,  chloro- 
bromiodethane  a,  CH3.CIBr.Cl;  jS,  CHoI.CHBrCl;  7,  CH.Br.CHICl; 
c,  CHBrl.CH.Cl ;  trichlorobromiodethane  a,  CHIBi-.CCl, ; 
/3,  CHlCl.CBrCL;  7,  CHBrCl.CICU  ;  d,  ClBrCLCHClj. 

The  tabular  statement  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  chlorobromo  sub- 
stitution-products of  ethane  and  ethylene  contained  in  this  paper,  shows 
that  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  is  raised  about  25''  by  the  re- 
placement of  chlorine  by  an  atom  of  bromine,  e.g.,  chlorethane,  b.  p. 
12° ;  bromethane,  b.  p.  39° ;  a-chlorobromethane,  b.  p.  86° ;  a-dibrom- 
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ethane,  b.  p.  110°  ;  |8-chlorobromethane,  b.  p.  105° ;  ^-flibromethane, 
b.  p.  130°.  These  numbers  also  show  that  the  ^-moditication  toils 
either  20°  or  40°  higher  than  the  a. 

The  addition  of  a  bromine  atom  to  a  cldorobromo  substitution-pro- 
duct of  ethane  raises  the  boiling  point  about  4U",  provided  that  the 
bromine  combines  -with  a  carbon  atom  to  which  a  halogen  atom  is 
already  attached,  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  boiling  point  is  raised 
80°,  e.^r.:— 

B.  p.  Difference. 

HaC.CH.Cl  12°  — 

HaC.CHBrCl   85  73° 

HaC.CBr^Cl 124  39 

H,BrC.CBr,Cl 2ul  77 

HBraC.CBr.Cl 240  39 

The  first  member  of  this  series  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
The   addition   of   an  atom  of  bromine  to  the  chlorobromethylenes 
raises  the  boiling  point  80".  W.  C.  W. 

Ethylidene  Chlorobromide.  By  Reboul  {Bull.  Soc.  Cldvi.  [2], 
30,  4l»7). — Lescceur's  aldehyde  chlorobromide  is  identical  witli  the 
ethylidene  chlorobromide  discovered  by  the  author  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
14,  230).  ■  W.  C.  W. 

Dextrogyrate  Amyl  Alcohol.  By  J.  A.  Le  Bel  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  31,  104).— Lgevogy rate  amyl  alcohol  can  be  rendered  inactive  by 
converting  it  into  sodium  amylate  and  heating  the  latter  to  a  com- 
paratively high  temperature.  In  like  manner  the  inactive  alcohol  can 
bn  rendered  dextrogyrate  by  allowing  certain  fungoid  growths  to  pro- 
pagate in  it  for  a  time.  Thus  a  solution  containing  3  grams  of 
inactive  alcohol,  1'25  grams  of  various  salts,  and  a  little  yeast  slightly 
acidulated,  was  impregnated  Avith  fungus  or  mould  spores.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  the  green  vegetable  growth  having  decayed,  the  liquid 
was  distilled,  and  an  alcohol  isolated  marking  +  1'7''  for  a  column 
10  cm.  in  length. 

The  addition  of  a  little  dilute  sulpliuric  acid  when  the  mould 
begins  to  die  off  regenerates  the  vegetation  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Among  the  fungi  were  distinguished  the  mycodernia  aceti,  and  species 
of  oidinin  and  peidrAllium,  the  latter  existing  in,  if  not  preferring 
neutral  solutions.  In  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  with  a  sample 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  Isevogyrate  alcohol,  —8°,  the  alcohol, 
after  the  action  of  the  mould,  has  acquired  a  dextrorotatory  power  of 
-f  28",  or  altogether  an  increase  of  +  36°.  When  converted  into 
amyl  iodide,  the  latter  was  laevorotatory,  —48"  for  10  cm.  ;  whereas 
it  is  well  known  that  amyl  iodide  made  from  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is 
dextrorotatory.  J-  W. 

Inversion  of  Cane-sugar,  and  Consecutive  Alteration  of  the 
Glucoses  so  formed.  By  Dli;i.\  {Lumpt.  rend.,  87,  754 — 755). — 
The  author's  experiments  lead  him  to  consider  that  the  conversion  of 
sucrose  into  glucose  in  the  operations  of  sugar  I'etiniug  is  not  due  to 
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the  action  of  a  ferment,  nor  to  precontained  glacose,  but  is  of  a  purely 
chemical  nature,  and  can  be  avoided.  Solutions  of  pure  sugar  with 
a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  containing  2,  3,  8,  and  60  per  cent,  of 
glucose,  undergo  no  change  when  heated  at  70 — 75°  for  36  to  40 
hours,  but  on  continuing  the  heating  beyond  this  point  from  85  to  114 
hours,  the  alkalinity  disappears,  the  solution  becomes  slightly  acid,  and 
inversion  of  the  sugar  begins,  which,  however,  bears  no  relation  to  the 
proportion  of  pre-existing  glucose.  If  the  heating  be  still  further 
prolonged,  a  general  inversion  results,  which  in  mixtures  of  sucrose 
and  glucose  is  not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  sucrose  present ;  if 
the  alkalinity  of  the  syrup  be  restored,  no  further  inversion  takes 
place. 

Solutions  of  pure  glucose  are  modified  by  prolonged  heating,  their 
rotatory  power  becomes  lessened,  the  facility  with  which  they  undergo 
alcoholic  fermentation  diminishes,  and  the  fermentation  is  often  in- 
complete. Altogether  there  appears  to  be  little  necessity  to  imagine 
with  M.  Gayon  the  intervention  of  a  ferment  as  essential  to  inversion, 
more  especially  as  the  inversion  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  operation  proceeds,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  action 
were  a  purely  fermentative  one.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  phenomenon  is  essentially  chemical  in  its  nature  as  opposed  to 
fermentative,  and  that  although  we  cannot  determine  its  equation,  we 
can  observe  that  it  acquires  its  maximum  activity  when  the  solutions 
are  neutral  or  acid,  and  that  it  is  suspended  altogether  when  the 
liquids  are  alkaline.  J.  W. 

Action  of  Diastase,  Saliva,  and  Pancreatic  Juice  on  Starch 
and  Glycogen.  By  F.  Musculus  and  J.  De  Mering  {Ball.  Soc  Clam. 
[2],  31,  lU5 — 116). — That  the  body  produced  by  the  action  of  diastase 
on  starch  is  maltose  and  not  dextrose  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  experiments  of  Dubrunfaut,  O'SuUivan,  and  Schultze.  They 
have  examined  its  optical  and  reducing  properties,  have  prepared  it  in 
a  pure  state,  and  generally  have  established  its  chemical  relations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  easy  to  be  recognised  when  met  with 
under  varying  circumstances.  The  action  of  saliva  on  starch,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  present  time  was  less  accurately  known.  Nasse,  in  a 
paper  published  in  Pfiugers  Arcliiv.,  Bd,  14,  showed  that  dexti-ose 
was  not  produced,  but  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  substance 
formed  was  not  maltose,  but  a  new  body  which  he  termed  ptijalose, 
basing  his  opinion  upon  the  observation  that  the  rotatoiy  power  of 
the  so-called  ptyalose,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  instead  of 
increasing  by  one-third,  became  twice  as  great  as  before  treatment. 
The  author's  experiments  upon  this  subject,  which  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  cai-e,  and  are  detailed  in  the  original 
memoir  at  considerable  length,  show  conclusively  that  the  ptyalose  of 
Nasse  does  not  exist ;  that  the  principal  product  of  the  action  of  saliva 
on  starch  is  maltose,  together  with  certain  reducing  but  non-ferment- 
able dextrins,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  dextrose.  They  think  that 
since  Nasse  did  not  obtain  crystals— whilst  they  have  isolated  the 
sugar  in  a  definite  form,  and  compared  its  optical  properties  with  those 
of  maltose    prepared    from    other    sources — the    substance    which    he 
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operated  on  was  most  probably  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrin, 
wliich  would  easily  account  for  the  reducing  or  rotatory  power  being 
doubled  on  boiling  with  acids,  instead  of  being  increased  by  one-third, 
more  especially  as  they  have  themselves  shown  that  under  similar 
circumstauces  the  reducing  power  of  these  dextrins  is  often  increased 
to  three  or  four  times  its  original  value. 

The  authors  offer  some  very  pertinent  remarks  respecting  the 
reducing  power  of  dextrin.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  this  property,  of  which  perhaps  the  one  most  generallv 
received  is  that  it  is  not  a  quality  of  dextrin  at  all,  but  is  referable 
entirely  to  the  sugar  with  which  the  dextrin  is  contaminated.  They 
point  out  that  a  non-reducing  dextrin  has  never  been  obtained,  either 
by  continued  washing  with  alcohol  or  by  repeated  fermentations ;  that 
the  method  adopted  by  Briicke  and  Bondonneau  for  purifying  the 
dextrin  by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  with  a  solution  of  copper  oxide 
in  caustic  potash,  whereby  they  obtained  a  non-reducing  residue,  does 
not  prove  that  the  reducing  power  was  due  to  sugar,  and  moreover  is 
open  to  objection,  since  in  the  operation,  the  greater  part  of  the  dex- 
trin is  destroyed,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
molecular  sti'ucture  of  the  residue  has  been  also  modified,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  altered  action.  Even  such  modi- 
fication is  but  ephemeral,  for  Bondonneau  states  that  the  reducing 
power  reappears  after  a  few  minutes'  contact  with  water,  which  he 
proceeds  to  explain  by  supposing  that  a  small  quantity  of  dextrose  has 
been  suddenly  formed  under  the  influence  of  certain  non-coagulable 
albuminoid  substances,  which  having  escaped  destruction  act  as  a  fer- 
ment, hydrating  the  dextrin  as  soon  as  it  has  been  dissolved.  This 
latter  hypothesis  appears  to  the  authors  to  accord  little  with  the 
known  propei'ties  of  diastatic  ferments,  which  will  not  resist  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  and  would  be  therefore  still  less  likely  to  withstand 
the  action  of  boiling  potash. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  on  starch  is  shown  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  saliva,  transforming  the  starch  into  maltose,  dextrin,  and 
dextrose. 

Glycogen  submitted  to  the  action  of  saliva  or  diastase  is  likewise 
resolved  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  saliva  converting  it  more  easdy 
than  diastase.  The  dextrins  of  glycogen,  however,  differ  from  those 
of  starch,  in  that  they  are  less  hygroscopic,  and  possess  an  inferior 
reducing  power.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dextrin  obtained  from  starch 
by  stopping  the  saccharification  when  the  reducing  power  is  37"  is  still 
easily  attacked  by  saliva  and  by  diastase,  whilst  the  dextrin  from 
glycogen  obtained  when  the  reducing  power  of  the  liquor  is  likewise 
H7°  is  no  longer  attackable  by  these  ferments.  Grlycogen  obtained 
from  the  liver  of  animals  fed  on  a  nitrogenous  and  on  a  non-nitro- 
genous diet,  or  from  animals  of  different  genera,  behaved  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  with  ferments,  from  which  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  at 
least  as  far  as  these  experiments  show,  that  only  one  variety  of  gly- 
cogen exists.  J.  W. 

Nitro-derivatives  of  Cellulose.  By  G.  Wolfram  (Dimjl.  pohjt. 
J.,  230,  1-ib — 159). — In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  (for  first  paper 
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see  tliis  vol.,  218),  the  author  continues  his  researches  on  cellulose. 
The  results  obtained  in  this  and  the  former  paper  may  be  condensed 
in  the  following  : — 

1.  Bv  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  on  cellulose,  nitro-compounds 
are  obtaiued,  the  composition  and  properties  of  which  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quantity  of  nitric  and  sulphm-ic  acids,  the  quality  of 
cellulose,  the  time  the  reaction  continues,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
acid  mixture. 

2.  Four  nitro-compounds  of  cellulose  exist : — ■ 

Pentanitrocellulose,  CioH5(N02)oOio 
Tetranitroeelhilose,  Ci3H6(NO.,)40io 
Trinitrocellulose,  Ci2H7(N02)30io 
Dinitrocellulose,  Ci2Hs(N02)20io. 

3.  These  compounds  maybe  obtained  in  a  fibrous  or  pulverised  state. 

4.  The  amount  of  NO2  present  in  the  nitro-compounds  increases 
with  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  conceutratiim  of  the  nitric 
acid,  the  time  of  action,  and  the  temperature. 

5.  By  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  acid  mixture,  the  quantity 
]Sr02  is  not  merely  increased,  but  the  penetration  of  the  cellulose 
facilitated  and  the  structure  of  the  latter  altered,  yielding  a  pyroxylin 
of  different  physical  properties. 

6.  The  products  obtained  by  nitrating  cellulose  are  mostly  mixtures 
of  various  stages  of  nitration,  which  with  exception  of  pentanitro- 
cellulose are  prepared  only  with  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  separated  by 
solvents  except  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

7.  Nitro-compounds  of  cellulose  with  more  than  41  "89  per  cent, 
of  NO2  contain  nitric  acid  in  the  pores,  which  is  not  removable  by 
washing;  those  containing  less  than  22"22  per  cent,  of  NOo  are  mixed 
with  non-nitrated  cellulose. 

8.  The  various  kinds  of  cellulose  are  converted  into  the  same  com- 
pound by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ;  w^eaker  acids,  how- 
ever, yield  compounds  of  different  degrees  of  nitration. 

9.  The  more  easily  a  fibre  is  toughened  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  convert  it  into  nitrated  compounds. 

10.  Toughened  pyroxylins  are  distinguished  from  uutoughened  by 
being  partiall}-  reduced  when  treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  by  becoming  coloured  with  iodine  solution. 

11.  The  solubility  of  nitro-cellulose  varies  with  the  composition  and 
the  structure. 

12.  The  formation  of  a  vitreous  layer  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
pyroxylin  is  not  merely  dependent  on  the  substance,  but  also  on  the 
solvent  used. 

13.  By  impregnating  cotton  with  gelatin,  or  by  adding  gelatin  to 
the  acid  mixture  previous  to  nitration,  a  partly  pulverised  pyroxylin 
may  be  obtaiued.  D.  B. 

Diallylacetic  Acid.  By  Reboul  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  30,  498).— 
The  author  claims  priority  to  the  discovery  of  diallylacetic  acid. 

w.  c.  w. 

Fumaric  and   Maleic  Acids.    By  C.  Petri   {Liebir/s  Annalen, 
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195,  56 — 78"). — Keknle's  observation,  that  wliilst  fumaric  acid  on 
treatment  with  bromine  and  water  yields  dibromosuccinic  acid,  maleic 
acid  under  similar  conditions  gives  a  mixture  of  dibromo-  and  isodi- 
bromosuccinic  acids,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bromine  first 
converts  a  portion  of  the  maleic  acid  into  fumaric  acid,  whicli  is  after- 
wards changed  into  dibromosuccinic  acid.  By  boiling ,  with  water 
dibromosuccinic  acid  is  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromo- 
maleic  acid  (m.  p.  128°).  A  mixture  of  fumaric  and  succinic  acids  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  bromomaleic  or  on 
isobromomaleic  acid.  Maleic  and  fumaric  acids  yield  maleic  anhy- 
dride on  distillation  ;  similarly  monobromo-  and  isobromo-maleic  acids 
form  monobromomaleic  anhydride  on  distillation.  By  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  bromomaleic  acid  is  converted  partly  into  isobromo- 
maleic and  partly  into  dibromosuccinic  acids. 

From  these  experiments  the  author  coiTcludes  that  there  is  but  one 
bromomaleic  acid,  that  the  so-called  isobromomaleic  is  in  realitv 
bromofumaric  acid,  and  that  Kekule's  meta-  and  para-bromomaleic 
acids  consist  of  impure  bromomaleic  and  bromofiimaric  acids.  The 
existence  of  these  acids  is,  according  to  the  author,  the  only  fact 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  his  constitutional  formula  for  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids  (Annahm,  188,  95). 

Tribromosuccinic  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  water 
on  bromomaleic  or  bromofumaric  acids,  forms  small  transparent 
deliquescent  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  136°),  which  are  solubh^  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  benzene.  Dihromacrylic  acid,  CsH-iBrOj, 
prepared  by  boiling  the  preceding  compound  with  water,  crystallises 
in  glistening  plates,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water.  It 
melts  at  85°,  and  boils  at  243 — 250°.  The  ethyl  salt  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  212°.  Bourgoin's  tribromosuccinic  acid  (Cumpt. 
rend.,  78,  1141)  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  dibromofumaric  and 
dibromosuccinic  acids.  W.  C.  W. 

Some  New  Platinum-compounds :   Pulminoplatinums.     By 

E.  v.  Mevei;  (,/.  pr.  CJieviL.  [2],  18,  305 — 324). — Fulminoplatinums 
(Knallplatine)  is  the  name  given  by  the  author  to  a  number  of  bodies 
obtained  by  the  acticm  of  potash  on  ammonium  chloroplatinate, 
PtCli  NH4C1)2.  These  bodies  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  do 
not  form  definite  compounds  with  either  acids  or  alkalis.  The  nitro- 
gen contained  in  them  is  so  firmly  held  in  combination  tliat  they  give 
off  no  ammonia  when  boiled  with  strong  potash  solution.  When 
heated  per  se  they  undergo  total  decomposition,  genei'ally  with  explo- 
sive violence,  owing  to  the  sudden  liberation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen. 

When  ammonium  chloroplatinate  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  potash  insufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  added  very 
slowly,  a  product  of  the  formula  PtNClOsHo  is  obtained,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

PtCl4(NH,Cl)2  +  5K0H  =  5KC1  +  2H,0  +  NH3  +  PtNClOsH,. 

The  chemical  behaviour  of  this  body,  and  the  existence  of  other 
bodies  standing  in  simple  relations  to  it,  show,  however,  that  the  fore- 
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going  formula  must  be  quadrupled,  making  it  Pt4N'4Cl40i2H24  (fetra- 
chlorofidminoplathnim^.  Its  relations  to  the  other  fulminoplatinums 
may  then  be  exhibited  by  the  following  equations,  which  indicate  the 
derivation  from  it  of  (1)  trichloroxijfuhninoplatinum,  (2)  cUchloroful- 
minoplatinum,  and  (3)  chloroxyfulminoplatinum  : — 

(1.)  Pt4Ts^4C]40,,Ho4  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  Pt4N4C]3(OH)0,oH24. 
(2.)  Pt4N4Cl40,,H,4  +  2K0H  =  2KC1  +  Pt4N4CloO,2H,o  +  2H2O. 
(3.)  Pt4N4Cl40i.>H,4  +  3K0H  =  3KC1  +  Pt4N4Cl(OH)Oi2H22  + 
2H2O. 

The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Tetrachhrofulminojilatinuvi,  Pt4N4Cl40i2H24,  is  obtained  only  with 
great  difficulty,  one  of  its  atoms  of  chlorine  being  very  easily  elimi- 
nated. It  is  formed  on  heating  ammonium  chloroplatinate  with 
aqueous  potash  f4"6  mols.),  added  very  slowly  until  a  temporary  alka- 
line reaction  is  produced.  The  pale  yellow  precipitate  is  purified  by 
repeated  boiling  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid  and  water.  A  slight 
excess  of  potash  determines  the  formation  of  bodies  containing  less 
chlorine. 

Tetrachlorofulminoplatinum  when  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia 
gives  up  half  its  chloinne,  and  when  evaporated  with  ammonia  over 
the  water-bath,  it  loses  three-fourths  of  its  chlorine  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  eliminated  easily,  and  a  third  wdth 
more  difficulty,  whilst  the  fourth  is  firmly  held  in  combination.  The 
bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  explode  violently  when 
heated  ;  they  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  When  gently  heated 
with  oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tetrachloro- 
fulminoplatinum gives  off  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  corre- 
sponding to  a  loss  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  from  each  mol.  At  150°  it 
gives  off  4  mols.  of  water. 

Tn'chlornfnJminoplatinum,  Pt4lSr4Cl3(OH)Oi2H24,  is  formed  when  am- 
monium chloroplatinate  is  decomposed  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
potash  (4'-5 — 5  mols.),  added  in  small  portions  somewhat  rapidly.  At 
150°,  it  loses  3  mols.  of  water,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  it 
explodes,  giving  off  gases  which  consist  mainly  of  nitrogen  but  con- 
tain also  free  oxygen.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  it  gives  up 
2  atoms  of  chlorine.  It  is  acted  on  by  oxalic  acid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  previous  compound,  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  correspond- 
ing with  a  loss  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  from  each  molecule.  After  the  re- 
action the  liquid  contains  a  black  precipitate,  which  gives  off  ammonia 
when  heated  with  soda.  When  gently  heated  in  hydrogen,  the  tri- 
chloro-compound  undergoes  violent  decomposition,  yielding  water, 
ammonia,  and  free  nitrogen. 

BicMorofulminoplatinum,  Pt4N4Cl20i2H22,  is  formed  on  heating  am- 
moniuni  chloroplatinate  with  aqueous  potash,  added  in  moderate 
quantities  until  the  liquid  remains  slightly  alkaline  and  ceases  to 
evolve  ammonia.  It  is  a  fine  yellow  body,  closely  resembling  the  com- 
pound last  described  in  most  of  its  reactions.  It  is  completely  decom- 
posed by  treatment  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  platinum  being; 
thrown  down  in  a  finely  divided  metallic  state,  whilst  the  whole  0I 
the  chlorine  goes  into  solution.     Sulphur  dioxide  passed  into  water  in 
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■which  the  compound  is  siispendcd,  gradnally  dissolves  if,  formino-  a 
nearly  colourless  solution,  which  when  neutralised  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  evaporated  yields  crystals  of  Birnbaum's  salt, 

(PtSd3.3Na.,SOa)3.3H.,0 
(Annalen,  139,  169). 

Ghloroxjifnlminojylatimun,  Pt4N4Cl(OH)Oi2H,2,  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
yellow  powder  by  heating  ammonium  chloroplatinate  with  4' 7  mols.  of 
aqueous  potash  added  at  once,  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved. 
It  loses  4  mols.  of  water  at  1-52°.  When  gradually  heated  to  260° 
with  sodinm  carbonate,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  oxidised 
to  water,  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  for  the  most  part  set  free.  It  is  not 
appreciably  acted  on  by  oxalic  acid.  With  nascent  hydrogen,  it 
behaves  like  the  preceding  compound. 

The  foregoing  results  show  that  the  decomposition  of  ammonium 
chloroplatinate  by  potash  results  in  the  formation  of  bodies  containing 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  platinum  and  nitrogen,  whence  it  follows  that 
am.monium  chloroplatinate  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  platinic 
chloride  and  ammonium  chloride,  PtCUfNHiCl)^,  the  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen  having  essentially  different  functions  in  the  compound.  The 
author  has  found  by  direct  experiment  that  when  ammonium  chloro- 
platinate is  heated  even  with  a  large  excess  of  potash,  only  half  the 
nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  J.  R. 

Synthesis  of  Uric  Acid  Derivatives ;  Alloxan,  Uramil, 
Murexide,  &c.  By  E.  Grimaux  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  752—753). — 
By  heating  to  150°  a  mixture  of  malonic  acid  and  urea  with  excess  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride,  an  amorphous  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  from 
which,  by  further  treatment,  several  uric  acid  derivatives  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  crude  product  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  hydi'ogen  sul- 
phide passed  in  until  the  solution  gives  a  violet  precipitate  with 
baryta- water.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphur  and  allowing  the  liquor 
to  remain  for  48  hours,  a  deposit  of  crystals  is  obtained  which  gives 
all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  aUoxantin.  Thus,  with  baryta- 
water  their  solution  gives  a  violet  precipitate,  which  becomes  white  on 
boiling.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  they  furnish  a  crystalline  precipitate 
of  alloxan  on  addition  of  potassium  cyanide  and  ammonia;  and  the  acid 
solution,  when  boiled  with  sal-ammoniac,  becomes  filled  with  slender, 
almost  insoluble  needles  of  uramil.  Tliis  uramil,  when  heated  with 
water  and  silver  oxide  yields  a  deep  purple  liquor,  from  which  murexide 
crystallises  with  all  its  eminently  characteristic  properties.  There 
can  be  no  question,  therefore,  but  that  the  substance  originally  ob- 
tained from  malonic  acid  by  synthesis  was  alloxantin.  Such  being  the 
ca.se,  it  enables  us  to  realise  the  synthesis  of  the  whole  of  the  deri- 
vatives of  uric  acid,  since  allantoin  and  the  parabanic  derivatives  have 
been  already  prepared  from  other  sources. 

The  reaction  of  urea  and  phosphorus  oxychloride  with  malonic  and 
tartronic  acids  may  be  used  as  a  qualitative  test  for  these  substances. 
One  centigram  of  the  acid,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  urea,  is 
heated  with  two  or  three  drops  of  the  oxychloride,  and  then  treated 
successively  with  nitric  acid  and  with  ammonia.     In  this  manner  a  rich 
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purple  colour  is  developed  identical  with  that  furnished  by  uric  acid 
under  similar  circumstances.  J-  W. 

Hydrogenation  of  Benzene  and  Aromatic  Compounds.     By 

Berthelot  (Ann.  Chem.  Phijs.  [o],  15,  150— 157).  —  The  author 
described  some  ten  years  ago  a  method  for  saturating  organic  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen;  this  method  consisting  in  treating  the  sub- 
stance with  a  large  excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  at 
a  temperature  of  from  270 — 280°.  In  this  paper  he  shows  the  results 
obtained  by  applying  this  method  to  benzene  and  the  aromatic  series, 
and  finds  that  a  sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  transforms  all  such  hydrocarbons  to  the  state  of  saturation,  such 
as  hexylic  hydride,  CioHu,  volatile  at  about  69° ;  this  maximum  of 
saturation  being,  according  to  the  author,  identical  for  the  fatty  and 
aromatic  series.  J-  M.  T. 

Dinitrochlorobenzene.  By  Beilstein  and  Kourbatoff  (Bull. 
SoG.  Ghim.  [2],  30,  537). — A  chlorophenylene  diamine  (m.  p.  86°)  is 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  dinitrochlorobenzene  (m.  p.  50°). 

w.  c.  w. 

Formation  of  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons  from  the  Addition- 
products  of  Non-saturated  Acids.  By  R.  Fittig  (Liehigs  Annalen, 
195,  169 — 179). — The  addition-products  of  certain  unsaturated  acids 
with  hydrobromic  acid  yield  hydrocarbons,  when  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate.  This  only  appears  to  be  the  case  when  the 
atom  of  bromine  and  the  carboxyl  group  are  both  attached  to  the 
same  carbon  atom.  The  formation  of  hydrocarbons  from  hydro- 
bromocumenyl-crotonic  and  analogous  acids  by  Perkin  (this  Journal, 
1877,  660)  would  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  the  author  con- 
siders that  the  constitution  of  these  acids  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Perkin.  W.  C.  W. 

Compounds  of  Metallic  Salts  with  Compound  Ammonias. 

By  A.  Destrem  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.  [2],  30,  452). — A  brown  crystalline 
powder,  having  the  composition  CuCl22(CeH7N),  separates  out  when 
phenylamine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  chloride.  The 
hydrochloride,  CuCl22(C6H-,N.HCl),  is  obtained  in  yellow  tabular 
crystals,  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  chloride  with 
phenylamine  hydrochloride,  or  by  dissolving  the  preceding  compound 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  W.   C.  W. 

Action  of  Aniline,  Toluidine,  and  Naphthylamine  on  Choles- 
teryl  Chloride.  By  Valitsky  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.  [2],  30,  535).— 
GholesterylaiiiUne,  C.)6H43.C6H3NB[,  prepared  by  the  action  of  aniline  on 
eholesteryl  chloride  at  150°,  crystallises  in  rectangular  plates,  which 
melt  at  187"^.  It  is  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Ghloresterijltohddine, 
C26H43.C7H7NH,  melts  at  172°,  and  is  soluble  in  carbon  liisulphide. 
The  a.-napthylamine  compound,  CoeHis.CioHiNH,  melts  at  202°,  and  is 
less  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  than  the  preceding  compounds. 

w.  c.  w. 

Aniline  Derivatives  of  Sebacic  Acid.    By  E.  Maillot  (Gompt. 
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reniT.,  87,  737). — Equal  weights  of  sebacic  acid  and  aniline,  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  150°,  produce : — 

1.  A  neutral  compound,  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol ; 
sehanilide. 

2.  An  acid  body,  sebanilic  acid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which 
is  monobasic,  and  capable  of  forming  salts.  J.  W. 

Metaiodonitro-   and   Metaiodamido-benzoic  Acids.      By  A. 

Grothe  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  18,  3'2-i — 327). — The  author  has  obtained 
three  isomeric  nitro-acids,  and  the  corresponding  amido-acids  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  metaiodobenzoic  acid.  The 
isomeric  nitro-acids  were  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the 
barium  salts. 

a-Metaiodonitrobetizoic  acid  (m.  p.  235°)  is  white,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  still  less  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  dis- 
solves easily,  however,  in  solutions  of  the  fS-  and  7-acids. 

The  haritim  salt,  [C6H3l(N03).COO]2Ba  +  3H,0,  forms  white  glisten- 
ins:  needles,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  calcium  salt,  [C6H3l(N02).COO]2Ca  +  2H3O,  forms  long  glistening 
yellow  laminae.  The  strontium  salt,  [C6H3lfN02).COO]oSr  +  4H2O, 
white  shining  needles.  The  ammonium  salt,  CeHalNOa.COONH^  +  HoO, 
indistinct  needles.  The  sodium  salt,CJiJ.(^0-i).COO'^a,  +  SHjO,  in- 
distinct needles.  The  magnesium  salt  forms  hygroscopic  laminse.  The 
zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  and  copper  salts  were  also  prepared. 

Etlnjl  salt,  C6H3l(NO..).COOC2H5,  obtained  by  heating  the  silver  salt 
with  ethyl  iodide,  melts  at  84°. 

0-metaiodonitrohenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  174°)  is  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  acidulated  water ; 
it  melts  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  colourless  oil.  The  oarium  salt, 
[C6H3l(N02).COO]2Ba  +  6H2O,  forms  fine  yellow  sharp  needles,  efflo- 
rescent in  the  air. 

The  calcium  salt,  [C6H3l(N02)COO]2Ca,  crystallises  in  sharp  white 
needles.  The  ammonium  salt,  C6H3l(NOa).COONH4,  forms  large  yellow 
rectangular  plates.  The  strontium  salt,  [C6H.J(N02).COO]2Sr,  reddish 
needles.  The  potassium  salt,  C6H3l(N02).COOK  +  3H2O,  forms  yellow 
hexagonal  prisms.  The  sodium  salt,  C6H3l(N02).COON'a  +  4H2O, 
crvstallises  in  large  yellow  monoclinic  plates.  The  lithium  salt, 
C6H3l(N02).COOLi  +  H2O,  forms  reddish  needles. 

The  ethyl  salt  (m.  p.  64°),  C6H3l(N02).COOC2H5,  forms  large  yellow 
plates,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in 
ether. 

"(-Metaiodonitrohenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  192°)  is  of  an  intensely  yellow 
colour.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  melt  in  boiling 
water  like  the  3-acid.  The  barium  salt,  [C6H3l(N02).COO]2Ba  -|- 
3H2O,  cry.stallises  in  intensely  yellow  laminae.  The  calcium  salt, 
[C6H3l(N02).COO]2Ca  +  3iH20,  crystallises  in  yellow  lamina?;  and  the 
stro)ttium  salt,  with  4H2O,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  The  sodium 
salt,  +  H2O,  forms  brilliant  silky  yellow  needles. 

a.-Metaiodamiodhenzoic  acid,  C6H3l(NH2).COOH  (m.  p.  137°),  forms 
fine  dark-brown  crj-stals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
VOL.  xxxvi.  2  e 
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C6H3l(NH2).COOH.HCl  crystallises  in  recldish  needles.  Barium  salt 
■with  1  mol.  of  water  forms  rectangular  plates,  and  the  strontium  salt 
forms  indistinct  crystals,  which  are  hygroscopic.  The  co|7per  salt, 
from  which  the  free  acid  was  isolated,  forms  brilliant  green  crystals, 
which  are  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  this  acid  produced  an  amido- 
benzoic  acid  (m.  p.  143^),  showing  that  the  nitro  and  ami  do  groups  in 
the  a-acids  stands  in  the  ortho  nosition  either  as  1  :  2  or  as  1  :  6. 

l3.Metaiodamidobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  209°),  C6H3l(NH2).COOH,  is  but 
sparins'ly  soluble  in  water,  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles. 

[CsHalCNHoJ.COOJoBa  crystallises  in  brilliant  laminae.  The 
strontium  and  calcium  salts  form  dark-coloured  needles,  the  latter 
containing  2H2O. 

Nascent  hydrogen  produces  an  amidobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  144°), 
showino-  also  that  in  the  (S-acids  the  amido  group  stands  in  the  ortho 
position.  A.  J.  C. 

Amidohydrocinnamic  Acid  (Phenylamidopropionic  Acid). 
By  E.  PosEN  (LieUg's  Annalen,  195,  143  — 145). — When  hydro- 
bromocinnamic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  cold  concentrated  aqueous 
ammonia,  a  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  amidohydrocinnamic  acid, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamic  acid,  is  formed. 

Amidohydrocinnamic  acid,  C6H6.CoH3(NH2).COOH,  is  deposited  on 
cooling  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  colourless  crystals  (m.  p.  121°), 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

It  does  not  combine  readily  with  acids  or  with  alkalis.  On 
evaporation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution,  crystals  of  the  free  acid  are 
deposited,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  decomposed  by  eva- 
poration on  the  water-bath  into  ammonium  chloride  and  cinnamic  acid. 

w.  c.  w. 

Addition-products  of  Cinnamic  Acids.  By  R.  Ftttig  and  F, 
Binder  (Liehiifs  Annalen,  195,  131 — 143). — Hydrohromocinnamic  acid, 
CgHgBrOo;  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cold  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  on 
cinnamic  acid.  After  the  crude  product  has  been  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  boiling  carbon  bisulphide,  tbe  acid  is  obtained  in 
colourless  scales,  which  melt  at  137°,  and  begin  to  decompose  at  143° 
into  hydrobromic  and  cinnamic  acids.  Hydriodocinnamic  acid  forms 
colourless  crystals,  which  melt  at  119°  with  decomposition.  These 
two  acids  are  identical  with  Glaser's  bromo-  and  iodo-derivatives  of 
phenyllactic  acid  {Annalen,  147,  96).  Hydriodo-  and  hydrobromo- 
cinnamic  acids  are  decomposed  by  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
forming  cinnamene  and  small  quantities  of  cinnamic  and  phenyllactic 
acids.  The  same  products  of  decomposition  are  obtained  on  boiling 
the  acids  with  water;  70  per  cent,  of  the  hydrobromocinnamic  acid  is 
converted  into  phenyllactic  acid,  but  in  the  case  of  hydriodocinnamic 
acid,  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  is  cinnamic  acid. 

Hydrodihromocinnamic  acid,  CgHgBroOo,  first  prepared  by  Schmitt 
{Annalen,  127,  319),  is  best  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  carbon  bisulphide,  to  a  solution  of  cinnamic  acid  in  the  same  sol- 
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vent.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
but  splits  up  on  boiling  with  water  into  /3-bromocinnanicne,  phenyl- 
bromolactic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamic  acid.  A  fourth 
substance,  probably  a-bromocinnamene,  which  decomposes  on  distil- 
lation, is  also  formed.  \V.  C.  W. 

Atropic  and  Isatropic  Acids.  By  R.  Fittig  and  C.  Wurster  (ite- 
Ug's  Annalen,  195,  Ub—IG8).—Atru2nc  acvl,  CgH5.C(C00H)— CH,, 
is  prepared  by  boiling  atropine  with  baryta-water  for  several  hours, 
and  then  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
pure  acid  is  deposited  in  colourless  glistening  plates  (m.  p.  106'5°) 
from  a  solution  of  the  crxide  product  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  alcohol  and  water.  The  acid  can  be  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure,  and  it  is  also  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam ;  but  when  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  between  100°  and  140°  for  several  hours,  or 
boiled  with  water  in  a  flask  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser,  it 
is  converted  into  isatropic  acid.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide,  ether,  benzene,  and  petroleum-ether ;  it  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  in 
glacial  acetic  acid.  From  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  it  is  depo- 
sited in  large  opaque  crystals,  which  melt  at  240°. 

Bromhydratropic  acid,  C6H5.CH(CH2Br).COOH,  is  formed  by 
treating  atropic  acid  with  cold  filming  hydrobromic  acid.  The  crystals 
obtained  by  recrystallising  the  crude  product  from  low-boiling  petro- 
leum ether  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphide.  On 
the  addition  of  petroleum-ether  to  this  solution,  the  pure  acid  sepa- 
rates out  in  transparent  triclinic  crystals  (m.  p.  93°),  which  are  inso- 
luble in  w^ater,  but  dissolve  freely  in  other  solvents.  Bromhydratropic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  by 
merely  boiling  with  water,  yielding  atrolactic  and  atropic  acid.  When 
the  decomposition  is  effected  by  sodium  carbonate,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  atropic  acid  is  formed.  Atrolactic  acid,  C9H10O3  -f  IH2O 
[probably  C6H5.CH(CH2.0H).COOH],  crystallises  in  transparent 
needles  and  plates,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  85°. 
The  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  93 — 94°,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water. 
These  properties  show  that  this  substance  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Glaser's  phenyllactic  acid,  but  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  tropic  acid 
(m.  p.  117°).  Barium,  calcium,  and  zinc  atrolactates  are  crystalline 
salts,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

On  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  bromhydr- 
atropic acid,  the  corresponding  amido-acid,C6H5.CH(CHo.NH2).COOH, 
is  deposited  in  glistening  scales  (m.  p.  169*5°),  which  are  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Small  quantities  of  atropic  and  atrolactic  acids  are  also 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

Dihromhydratropic  acid,  C6Hs.CBr(CH2Br).COOH,  prepared  by 
adding  bromine  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide  to  a  solution  of  atropic 
acid  in  the  same  solvent,  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  which  dissolve 
in  boiling  carbon  bisulphide,  petroleum-ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
meits  at  115°,  and  decomposes  at  140°.  When  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  or  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  acetophe- 
none :  CgHsBraO^  +  HoO  =  C«H,0  +  H^O  +  CO,.     On  heating  it  with 
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a  small  quantity  of  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  monobromatropic 
acid,  CJIiBrOo,  is  produced,  together  with  acetophenone.  This  acid 
forms  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  130''),  soluble  in  chloroform, 
petroleum-ether,  and  hot  water.  It  combines  directly  with  bromine, 
yielding  liydrotribromatropic  acid,  C^TL-iBviOi  (m.  p.  150°). 

Hydratropic  acid,  C6H5.CH(CH3).COOH,  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  atropic  acid,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  264°, 
and  does  not  solidify  at  —  20°.  The  calcium  salt  forms  opaque  white 
needles,  containing  2  mols.  HoO,  and  also  glistening  transparent  needles 
containing  3  mols.  H2O.  A  mixture  of  hydrati'opic  and  atrolactic 
acids  is  obtained  by  treating  dibromhydratropic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam. 

Isatropic  acid  does  not  form  addition-products  with  bromine  or  with 
hydrobromic  acid.  W.   C.  W. 

Nitrosalicylic  Acids  and  the  Isomerism  of  Benzene  Deri- 
vatives. By  H.  HiJBNER  (Liebig's  Annalen,  195,  1 — 55). — a-  and  f3- 
Nitrosalicylic  acids  can  be  prepared  by  slowly  adding  salicylic  acid  to 
a  well  cooled  mixture  of  nitric  and  acetic  acids  ;  the  product  of  the 
reaction  is  poured  into  cold  water,  and  the  precipitated  mononitro- 
salicylic  acids  are  converted  into  barium  salts.  The  sparingly  soluble 
/3-barium  mononitrosalicylate  is  separated  from  the  salt  of  the  a-acid 
by  reerystallisation  from  water. 

The  acids  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  mononi- 
trosalicylic  acids  formed  will  not  exceed  half  the  weight  of  the  salicylic 
acid  taken,  dinitrosalicylic  acid,  diniti'ophenol,  and  tribromophenol 
remaining  in  solution.  The  mixture  of  crude  acids  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water ;  on  cooling  the  a-acid  separates  out.  It  can  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  reerystallisation.  The  mother-liquors  are  boiled 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  of  barium  salts  is  separated 
by  repeated  reerystallisation. 

The  a-acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing  the  fumes  evolved  on 
heating  lead  nitrate  into  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  salicylic  acid, 
Pb(N03)2  =  PbO  +  K.O4.O,  and  N0O4.O  +  CeHiCOm.COOH  = 
NO2.OH  +  C6H3(OH)(N02).COOH. 

I.  a-NitrosalicyUc  acid,  NO2 :  OH  :  COOH  =[5:2:1]  (m.  p.  228°), 
previously  obtained  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Chevreul,  Buff,  Piria, 
and  others,  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  Feri'ic  chloride  imparts  a  blood-red  color- 
ation to  its  solution.     The  following  salts  were  prepared  : — 

Potassium  a.-nitrosaUcylate,  C«H3(N0o)(0H).C00K,  forms  small, 
yellowish-red  needles;  the  ammonium  salt,  C6ll3(N03)(OH).COOISrHj, 
forms  thick  needles;  magnesium  nitrosalicyhde,  C6ll3(N02)(OCOO)Mg 
+  4H2O,  forms  yellow  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 
]3y  boiling  a-nitrosalicylic  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  small,  yellow, 
readily  soluble,  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  the  composition 
[a,H3(N02)(OH)COO]2Ba  +  6H,0,  are  obtained,  but  on  boiling  the 
acid  with  baryta-water,  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  scales  of 
C^6H3(N02)(OCOO)Ba  +  2H,0  are  produced. 

The  strontiam  salt  [C6H3(N02)(OH).COO].,Sr   +   5IH2O,  and  the 
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calcium  salt,  [C6H3(N02)(OH).COO]2Ca  +  6H2O,  form  colourless 
needles,  soluble  in  water. 

Zinc  nitrosalicylate,  [C6H3(N02)(OH).COO]2Zn  +  5H2O,  crystallises 
in  yellow  broad  needles,  soluble  in  water. 

Silver  nitrosaUajlate,  C6H3(N02)(OH).COOAg,  is  deposited,  on  cool- 
ing the  hot  aqueous  solution,  in  delicate  colourless  needles,  which  ai"e 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the 
preceding  silver  salt,  monethyl  nitrosalicylate,  CgH3(N02)  (0H).C00C2H5, 
is  obtained  in  long  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  93°)  w^hich  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  are  insoluble  in  water. 

a-Nitrosalicylamide,  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
a-monethyl  salicylate  at  140°,  crystallises  in  long,  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  225°),  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  Potassium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  lead  form  ciystalline  salts  with  this  compound. 

a-Amidosalicylic  acid,  described  by  Schmitt  {Zeitschr.  f.  Ghem.,  18G4, 
323),  yields  the  following  derivatives  : — oc-Amidosalicylo-sulphiiriG  acid, 
[CgH3(OH)(COOH).NH3]2S04,  colourless  prisms,  which  rapidly  turn 
brown;  a-acetamklosalicylic  acid,  2C6H3(0H)(NH.C0CH3).C06H  + 
H2O  (m.  p.  218°),  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  The  magnesium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  zinc  acetamidosalicylates  are  crystalline  salts, 
soluble  in  water. 

a..Metanitro-ori}iamid6benzoicacid,  C6H3(N02)  (NH2)  COOH= [5 : 2 : 1] . 
The  product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  at  130°,  on  diethyl 
nitrosalicylate,  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  and  the  barium  salt  thus 
formed  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  a-nitramidoben- 
zoic  acid  crystallises  in  slender,  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  263°), 
which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water.  The  acid  forms 
crystalline  salts,  possessing  a  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  hot  water. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  having  the  com- 
position CcH3(N02)NH3Cl.COOH,  which  is  decomposed  by  moisture 
or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

On  heating  a-nitrosalicylic  acid  with  quicklime,  it  yields  paranitro- 
phenol  (m.  p.  114°),  which  shows  that  in  this  acid  the  nitro-group 
occupies  the  para-position  vdth  regard  to  the  hydroxy!  By  means  of 
the  diazo  reaction,  a-metanitro-orthamidobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  263°) 
can  be  converted  into  metanitrobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  141°)  which 
crystallises  in  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water. 

Barium  metanitrobenzoate  forms  sparingly  soluble,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  containing  4  molecules  of  water. 

Metamidobenzoic  acid,  CgH4(NH2).COOH,  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  the  nitro-acid,  melts  at  173°,  after  it  has  been  purified  by  sublima- 
tion. The  copper  salt  is  obtained  as  an  emerald-green  precipitate,  on 
adding  copper  acetate  to  barium  metamidobenzoate. 

II.  li-Nitrosalicylic   acid,    CoH3(N02)(OH)COOH   =    [3:2:    1], 

forms  large,  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  containing  one  molecule 

[of  water,  which  melt  at  125°,   whilst   the  anhydrous  acid  melts   at 

144°.     It  is  slightly  more  solulDle  in  water  than  the  a-acid,  and  is  also 

j  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Fotassium  B- nitrosalicylate,  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles,  and 
the  sodium  salt  in  yellowish-red  plates.  The  barium  j3-nitrosalicylates 
'[C6Ha(N02)(01l)COO]2Ba  and  C6H,(N0,)(0C00)Ba  +  IIB.,6,  are 
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sparingly  soluble  in  water;  the  former  crystallises  in  thick,  golden- 
yellow  needles,  and  the  latter  in  thick,  blood- red  needles.  The  strontium 
salt  is  freely  soluble,  the  magnesium  and  lead  salts  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Silver  j3-nitrosaliciilate  is  soluble  in  hot  water ;  etliTjl 
l3-nitrosalicylate,  C6H3(N02)(OH),C60C2H5,  is  deposited  from  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  in  large  tabular  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  with  formation  of  alcohol  and  /3-nitrosalicylic  acid. 
(3-nitrosalicylamide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the 
preceding  ether,  is  a  colourless  crystalline  body  (m.  p.  145 — 146°), 
soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  water,  and  chloroform.  It  forms  insoluble 
salts  with  barium,  calcium,  and  lead. 

^-nitramldohenzoic  acid  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  in 
long,  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  204"^),  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  salts  of  this  acid  containing  two 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Potassium  and  sodium  ^-nitramidohenzoates  crystallise  in  red  needles, 
soluble  in  water.  The  cop^yer  and  lead  salts  are  insoluble,  the  silver 
salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  ethyl  salt  foi'ms  yellow 
glistening  scales  (m.  p.  104°)  resembling  iodoform  in  appearance. 

^-Nitrosalicylic  acid  yields  orthonitrophenol  (m.  p.  45°)  when  heated 
with  quicklime,  and  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction  ^-metanitro- 
orthamidobenzoic  acid  can  be  converted  into  metanitrobenzoic  acid, 
which  is  identical  with  the  acid  derived  from  the  a-nitramidobenzoic 
acid. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  preceding  experiments  that  in  a 
monosubstituted  benzene  derivative  two  hydrogen-atoms  occupy  the 
m  eta-position. 

Both  a-  and  /3-metanitrosalicylic  acids,  on  nitration  yield  the  same 
dimetanitrosalicylic  acid,  C6Ho(N03)(N02)(OH)COOH  =  [5:3:2:1] 
(m.  p.  173°),  which  has  been  described  by  Cahours  (Annalen,  69,  230)  ; 
by  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Trans.,  2,  413)  ;  and  by  Salkowski  (Annalen,  163, 
51,  and  173,  40). 

The  following  salts  were  prepared  : — 

C6Ho(NO03(OK)CO2K  +  H.O :  dark  red  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

C6H3(N02)2(OH)(C02K)  :  dark  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

C6H..(N02)2(OC03)Ba,  and  the  corresponding  calcium  and  lead  salts 
form  sparingly  soluble  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  three  mole- 
cules of  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Polyporic  Acid.  By  C.  Stahlschmidt  (LieUg's  Annalen,  195, 
365 — 372). — In  a  previous  communication  (Annalen,  187,  177;  and 
this  Journal,  1877,  2,  620)  the  author  has  shown  that  polyporic  acid, 
obtained  from  the  fungus  Polyporus  jmrpurascens,  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
forming  a  purple  solution,  and  that  the  purple  colour  is  destroyed  by 
boiling.  On  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  colourless 
liquid,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
hydropolyporic  acid,  and  a  substance  having  the  composition  CjoHgO. 
The  latter  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  the 
alcohohc  solution  having  an  acid  reaction.     It  melts  at  156°, 
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Hydropolyporic  acid,  C9H9O2  (sic),  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  162°),  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  sodium 
salt,  C9HgNa02  +  2H2O,  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  effloresce  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Barium  hydropoljporate  crystallises  in  anhydrous  quadratic  plates, 
which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  mauganese,  copper,  cobalt, 
silver,  and  lead  salts  are  obtained  as  precipitates. 

By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  polyporic  acid,  nitropolyporic 
and  benzoic  acids  and  a  small  quantity  of  picric  acid  are  formed. 
Nitropolyporic  acid  melts  at  230°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
hot  water.  By  adding  potassium  chlorate  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  poly- 
poric and  hydrochloric  acids,  three  chlorinated  compounds  are  obtained, 
two  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol.  The 
compound  C9H7CI2O2  is  soluble  in  Avater ;  it  melts  at  108°,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  sublimes,  forming  white  needles.  CgHfiCLO  is 
deposited  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  golden  needles,  which  melt 
at  109°,  and  sublime  without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  third  substance  is  a  thick,  uncrystallisable  oil.  W.  C.  W. 

Nitrosyl  Derivatives.  By  Girard  and  Pabst  (Bull.  Soc.  Cliim. 
[2],  30,  531 — 033). — The  crystals  of  the  sulphuric  acid  chamber, 
which  consist  of  nitrosylsulphuric  acid,  HO.SO2.ONO,  can  be  pre- 
pared (1)  by  saturating  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrous 
fumes  ;  (2)  by  passing  sulphui'ous  anhj'dride  into  strong  nitric  acid  ; 
and  (3)  by  burning  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphur  with  2  or  3  parts 
of  nitre  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

The  nitroso-compounds  of  fluorescein  and  of  alizarin  are  obtained 
by  adding  nitrosylsulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  alizarin  or  fluorescein 
in  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitrosylsulphuric  acid  on  a  solution 
of  aniline  or  naphthylamine  in  acetic  or  in  hydrochloric  acid,  amido- 
azobenzene  and  amidoazonaphthalene  are  produced.  On  passing 
nitrosyl  chloride,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride 
and  nitrosylsulphuric  acid  at  85°,  into  well  cooled  aniline  or  toluidine, 
the  hydrochloride  of  amidoazobenzene,  or  of  amidoazo-orthotoluene  is 
formed.*  W.  C.  W. 

Anthraflavone  and  Anthraxanthic  Acid.  By  A.  Rosenstiehl 
(Ann.  Chem.  Fhys.  [5],  15,  245 — 274;. — Anthraflavone  is  a  mixture  of 
three  isomerides  of  alizarin,  from  each  of  which  an  isomeride  of  pur- 
purine  can  be  derived. 

a-Anthraflavone  is  identical  with  the  metabenzdioxyanthraquinone 
of  Schunck  and  Roemer  (Ber.,  10, 1226).  When  heated  with  potash  at 
135°,  it  yields  tx-oxycmthrajlavone,  which  was  shown  to  be  identical  with 
isopurpurin,  by  its  characteristic  absorption  spectra,  by  its  insolubility 
in  benzene,  by  the  violet  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  baryta 
salt,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  acetyl  derivatives.  Attempts  to 
reduce    isopurpurin  to  a-anthraflavone   by  the  action   of  phosphorus 

*  The  authors  appear  to  be  unaware  that  they  hare  been  anticipated  in  the  use  of 
both  nitrosyl  chloride  and  nitrosyl  sulphate  as  means  of  preparing  nitroso-deriva- 
tivcs  (see  Tilden,  this  Journal,  1875,  28,  114;  and  Stenhouse  and  Groves,  ibid., 
1877,  1,  534).— C.  E.  G. 
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and  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  sodium  sulphide  and  copper,  were  unsuccess- 
ful, only  unstable  addition-products  being  obtained. 

/3-Anthraflavone  (the  anthraflavic  acid  of  Schunck  and  Roemer) 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  anthraxanthic  acid  of  Ulrich  and 
Perger  (Ber.,  9,  131  and  574).  Both  substances  form  bright  yellow 
anhydrous  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  benzene,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  alcohol.  They  dissolve  in  alkalis,  forming 
an  orange  solution ;  they  are  not  attacked  by  potash  at  135°,  but  at 
200°  they  are  converted  into  flavopurpurin. 

Flavopurpurin,  or  ^-oxanthraflavone,  or  Oxanthraxanthin,  is  a 
reddish,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  strong  acetic 
and  sulphuric  acids.  The  baryta  compound  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water.  Reducing  agents  form  with  this  substance  unstable  addition- 
products. 

Crude  anthraflavone  also  contains  small  quantities  of  anthrarufin 
(Schunck  and  Roemer,  Ber.,  11,  1176),  which  yields  oxanthrarufin 
when  fused  with  potash  (Liebermann,  Ber.,  11,  1613). 

a- Anthraflavone  is  a  derivative  of  oxybeazoic  acid,  iso-anthraflavic 
acid  is  a  dei'ivative  of  anthracene,  whilst  isopurpurin,  |3-anthraflavone, 
and  flavopurpurin  can  be  derived  from  either.  Hence  it  appears 
probable  that  in  the  last  three  compounds  the  hydroxyls  are  distri- 
buted between  the  two  benzene  nuclei.  Purpurin,  in  which  the  three 
hydroxyls  are  attached  to  the  same  benzene  nucleus,  is  converted  to 
purpuroxanthin  by  reducing  agents,  whereas  these  substances  merely 
yield  unstable  addition-products.  W.   C.  W. 

Triphenylmethane  and  Rosaniline.  By  B.  and  0.  Fischer 
{Liehicfs  Aiinalen,  194,  242 — 303). — After  referring  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Hofmann,  Liebermann,  Zalkowsky,  Caro,  Rosenstiehl,  and 
others,  on  the  constitution  of  rosaniline,  the  aathors  proceed  to  describe 
the  results  of  their  experiments  on  this  subject. 

Triphe)njhnethane,  CigHje,  or  C(C6H5)3H. — When  aluminium  chloride 
is  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene,  until  the 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases,  and  the  product  of  the  reaction 
is  then  poured  into  water,  a  mixture  of  diphenylmethane  (boiling 
between  200°  and  300°),  and  triphenylmethane  (boiling  above  300°)  is 
obtained.  Trinitro-triphenylmethane,  Ci9Hi3(N02)3  (m.  p.  207°)  is  a 
crystalline  powder,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  benzene  and  in 
cold  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  solution  yields  paraleucaniline  on 
reduction  with  zinc,  and  trinitrotriphenylcarhinol,  Ci9Hi2(N02)3.0H,  on 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid.  The  carbinol  forms  colourless  crystals, 
which  melt  at  171°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dis- 
solves freely  in  benzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Triphenyl- 
methane chloride  is  most  readily  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  by  treating 
the  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  triphenyl- 
carbinol  with  six  times  its  volume  of  petroleum  ether,  which  dissolves 
out  the  chloride,  leaving  the  phosphorus  chloride  undissolved.  Pure 
triphenylmethane  chloride  begins  to  decompose  at  250°,  forming  tri- 
phenylniethane,  and  a  small  quantity  of  diphenylenephenylmethane, 
C19H14;  if  the  chloride  contains  carbinol,  the  formation  of  the  latter  pro- 
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duf^t  is  largely  increased.  Triphenylmethane  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  zincethyl  on  the  chloride.  TriphenylacetonitrU,  (CrH.s).^C.C=^N, 
prepared  by  heating  triphenylmethane  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide, 
at  150 — 170°,  crystallises  in  colourless,  three-sided  prisms,  soluble  in 
hot  benzene  and  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  127*5°,  and 
distils  without  decomposition.  On  saponification,  it  yields  triphenyl- 
acetic  acid,  CjoHieO-.  (this  volume,  p.  326). 

Paratolyldiphenijlmethane,  C20H18,  obtained  from  benzhydrol  and 
toluene,  and  also  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  tolj'lphenyl- 
carbinol  and  benzene,  crystallises  in  colourless  crystals  (m.  p.  71° ; 
b.  p.  above  360°),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  acetic  acid, 
and  in  benzene.  On  oxidation,  it  yields  the  carbinol,  and  on  reduction 
of  its  nitro  derivative  a  mixture  of  amido-bases  is  obtained,  which  form 
coloured  oxidation-products. 

Pararosaniline  is  the  name  applied  by  the  authors  to  the  colouring 
matter  derived  from  paratoluldine.  Diazopararosaniline  hydrochloride, 
(C1N5C6H4)2C(0H)C6H4N2C1,  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  insoluble 
double  salt,  with  gold  chloride,  having  the  composition  CigHiaONgCle  + 
SAuCls.  The  hydrochloride  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  with 
formation  of  aurin,  but  its  decomposition  by  boiling  alcohol  is  much 
more  complicated. 

Paraleucaniline. — The  hydrochloride,  Ci9Hi9N3(HCl)3  +  HjO, 
crystallises  in  transparent  plates.  The  chloride  of  diazoparaleiicaniline 
has  the  composition  Ci9Hi3(N2Cl)3.  A  solution  of  diaaoparaleucaniline 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  nitrogen  and 
aldehyde  are  evolved,  and  triphenylmethane  is  obtained.  As  a  further 
proof  that  pararosaniline  is  a  triamido-derivative  of  triphenylmethane, 
this  hydrocarbon  was  converted  iuto  paraleucaniline  and  into  para- 
rosaniline by  the  action  of  zinc  on  trinitrotriphenylmethane,  or  trinitro- 
triphenylcarbinol. 

The  formation  of  a  salt  of  pararosaniline  from  the  trinitrocarbinol 
takes  place  in  two  stages  (NO,.C6H4)2C(OH)C6Hi.N02  +  OH^  = 
(NH2.C6H4)2C(OH)C6H4.NH2  +  6H2O.  This  compound  loses  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  and  combines  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt  of  the  base, 

NH2.C6H4^^^        yCeHj 
>C(|       . 
NH2.C6K4/      \NH 

ITydrocyanopararosaniline,  C20H18N4,  is  deposited  from  hot  alcohol,  in 
which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  in  colourless,  oblique  prisms.  The 
hydrochloride  decomposes  at  180 — 190°  into  parafuchsine,  hydrochloric, 
and  hydrocyanic  acids.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  didzohydrucyanopara- 
roscmiline,  C2oHi2N7Cl3  +  2H2O,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
forming  a  compound  which  is  identical  with  the  hydrocyano-deriv- 
ative  Griibe  and  Caro  obtained  from  aurin:  Ci9Hi2CN(N2Cl)3  + 
3H2O  =  C,9HnCN(OH)3  +  3N2  +  3HC1. 

liosaniline. — The  authors  employ  this  name  to  denote  the  colouring 
matter  derived  from  orthotf^luidine  and  aniline. 

Diazorosaniiine  hydrochloride,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides 
of  gold  and  platinum,  (C2oH,3N6Cl3.H20)  +  SAuCls,  and 

(C2oH,3N6C]3.H20)2   +    SPtCb   +    6H2O), 
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from  whicli  the  nitrogen  is  expelled  on  boiling  with  water. 
The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  diazoliydrocyanorosmiiline, 

C,oHu(CN)lSr6Cl3  +  3AuCl, 

evolves  only  six  atoms  of  nitrogen  when  boiled  with  water.  This 
shows  that  the  cyanogen  group  is  combiiied  with  a  methane  carbon 
atom.  The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  diazoleucaniline  has  the  com- 
position, CooHisNeCls  +  SAuCla  +  H,0. 

TohjW'iplienyl methane,  C20H18,  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
diazoleucaniline  by  boiling  alcohol.  From  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
crude  product  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  hydrocarbon  separates  out  as  an 
oil  which  slowly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  petroleum  ether.  It  melts  at  59'5°,  and  boils  above  300°. 
By  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  the  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  hydro- 
carbon, tolyldiphenylcarhinol,  CjoHnOH,  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals  (m.  p.)  150°,  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  alcohol.  The 
nitro  products  of  this  carbinol  yield  leucaniline  on  reduction. 

Aurin,  C19H14O3. — The  diazo-compound  of  the  rosaniline  obtained 
fi'om  aurin  yields  triphenylmethane  on  boiling  with  alcohol.  This 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  formula  which   Grabe  and  Caro  pro- 

OH.C6H4^     ^  CeHi 
pose  for  aurin,  /^\    1 

OH.CeH/      \0 

The  name  rosolic  acid  is  retained  for  the  higher  homologue  of  aurin, 

C20HX6O3.  w.  c.  w. 

An  Examination  of  Distilled  Essence  of  Lemon.     By  W. 

A.  TiLDEX  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  9,  654 — 655). — Two  specimens  of 
unadulterated  oil  of  lemons  were  examined ;  they  both  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
"852  at  20°  ;  they  differed,  however,  slightly  in  their  action  on  polarised 
light,  the  rotation  per  100  mm.  for  the  one  being  -|-  58°  34',  and  for  the 
other  -f-  59°  16'.  The  two  portions  were  then  mixed  and  distilled;  a 
few  drops  of  water  passed  over  first,  and  then  the  temperature  rose 
directly  to  177°  ;  the  fractions  collected  were  177—180°  (190  c.c.  a), 
180—185°  (52  c.c.  6),  185—190°  (15  c.c.  c),  190—250°  (20  c.c.d);  a 
residue  amounting  to  3  c.c.  showed  signs  of  decomposition,  water  and 
acetic  acid  being  produced.  Distillates  a,  b,  and  c  were  mixed  together, 
heated  for  some  time  with  sodium,  and  then  again  distilled  ;  the  whole 
then  came  over  below  179°.  The  following  substances  were  recog- 
nised:— (1.)  A  turpentine,  CioHie,  agreeing  in  general  properties  with 
terebenthene.  (2.)  A  terpene,  C10H16,  for  which  the  name  citrene  may 
be  retained,  and  which  constitutes  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  crude 
oil ;  this  terpene  di tiers  but  slightly  from  the  corresponding  terpene  of 
orange  as  to  odour,  and  it  boils  at  the  same  temperature,  176° ;  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  terpene  hydrate  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  whereas  hesperidene  yields  no  terpene  ;  citrene 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  yields  an  inactive  hydrocarbon, 
boiling  at  about  176°,  whilst  hesperidene  yields  viscid  products,  dis- 
tilling above  240°.  (3.)  Cymene,  about  6  per  cent.  (4.)  Distillates 
c  and  t7  consist  chiefly  of  an  oxidised  compound,  CioHisO,  boiling  above 
200°,  resembling  terpiuul,  except  that  it  is  dextrorotatory.     (5.)   The 
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viscid  residue  consists  of  polymeric  hydrocarbons  (CioHib)^,  and  also  of 
a  compound  ether,  CinHn.(C2H30)0,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
Ci„HiG,  and  acetic  acid.  E.  W.  P. 

Researches  on  Strychnine.  By  H.  Gal  and  A.  Etard  (Btdl. 
Soc.  Chira.  [2],  31,  98 — 101). — Finely  powdered  strychnine,  with 
about  ten  times  its  volume  of  saturated  baryta- water,  is  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  as  little  air  as  possible,  and  heated  for  40  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  135 — 140.°  The  contents  are  then  poured  into  two 
volumes  of  boiling  water,  the  baryta  precipitated  by  a  current  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  filtered  off,  and  the  whole  evaporated  in  a  flask 
under  reduced  pressure  until  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

Thus  prepared,  the  new  substance  occurs  in  the  form  of  microscopi- 
cal needles,  Avhich  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in 
acidulated  solutions ;  it  forms  a  deliquescent,  difficultly  crystallisable 
salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  with  tartaric  acid  a  well-defined  acid 
salt,  which  crystallises^in  brilliant  prisms.  Analysis  assigned  to  the  base, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  call  dihydrostrijchnine,  the  formula  of  strych- 
nine with  the  addition  of  two  molecules  of  water,  thus  :  C21H20N2O2  + 
2H.,0  =  Co.HoeNoOi. 

By  evaporating  the  mother-liquors  from  the  first  crystallisation, 
another  basic  substance  was  obtained,  triJiydrostrychnine,  differing 
from  the  above  by  containing  the  elements  of  a  third  molecule  of 
water,  C21H2SN2O5.  The  two  new  bases  are  unalterable  in  dry  air,  but 
are  very  unstable  in  solution,  they  reduce  silver  nitrate  and  platinum 
and  gold  chlorides,  producing  at  the  same  time  an  intense  violet-red 
coloration. 

A  deficiency  of  bromine-water  produces  immediately  in  solutions  of 
these  bases  an  extremely  rich  purple  coloration,  whilst  an  excess  of 
bromine  gives  a  brown  floccuient  precipitate,  dissolving  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  a  deep  carmine-red  colour.  The  coloration  disappears 
under  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  but  can  be  restored  by  the 
further  addition  of  bromine.  Neither  of  the  bases  gives  the  character- 
istic reaction  of  strychnine  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Trihydrostrychnine  differs  from  Schiitzenberger's  oxy-  and  dioxy- 
strychnine  in  that  the  latter  contain  in  addition  to  the  three  molecules 
of  water,  one  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  respectively.  J.  W. 

Contribution  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Ergot,  By 
T.  Blumulkg  (Fhann.  J.  Tram.  [3],  9,  698 — GOOj. — The  author  was 
unable  to  prepare  ergotinine  according  to  the  method  of  Tanret  (ihid., 
['.)],  6,  o22j,  but  obtained  it  by  treating  the  ergot  with  ether  and  95 
per  cent,  alcohol.  The  fatty  oil  obtained  by  exhaustion  with  ether, 
when  shaken  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
filtered  from  the  separated  fats,  was  found  to  contain  the  alkaloid.  A 
j)ortion  of  this  filtrate  being  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  was 
filtered  and  the  precipitate  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  yielded  a  preci- 
pitate with  potassium-bismuth  iodide.  Again,  the  acid  aqueous  liquid, 
after  being  made  alkaline,  gave  up  its  alkaloid   to  ether  when  shaken 
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with  it,  and  deposited  it  in  the  crystalline  state  on  evaporation.  The 
alkaloid  thus  obtained,  when  treated  with  two  volumes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  became  first  of  a  rose  colour,  which  changed  to  deep 
violet-blue;  with  Frohde's  reagent,  the  acid  solution  assumed  a  blue 
colour,  which  gradually  changed  to  blue-green.  Physiologically, 
ergotinine  resembles  picrosclerotine  in  its  action  on  the  spinal  marrow; 
both  are  readily  decomposed,  and  they  behave  similarly  towards  snl- 
phuric  acid  and  Frohde's  reagent.  Further,  the  author  believes  his 
experiments  prove  that  the  ergot  resin  examined  by  Ganser  was  a 
decomposition-product  of  ergotinine  :  that  ether  withdraws  irom  ergot, 
besides  fatty  oil,  some  portion  of  the  active  substance  :  and  that  er- 
gotinine was  present  in  Wigger's  ergotine.  E.  W.  P. 

Action  of  Potassium  Dichromate  and  Sulphuric  Acid  on 
Cholic  Acid.  By  H.  Tappeinkr  (Lich'fs  Annalcn,  194,  211—242). 
— The  colouring  matter  which  is  contained  in  crude  cholic  acid  is  de- 
composed to  a  certain  extent  by  boiling  Avith  baryta- water ;  it  can  be 
completely  removed  by  rapidly  washing  the  acid  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Cholesteric,  cholanic,  lauric,  stearic, 
and  several  acids  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  hot  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  pure  cholic  acid. 

Cholesteric  acid,  CioHi607,  is  deposited  from  the  hot  filtrate  of  the 
crude  oxidation-product,  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water.  The  alcoholi'"  solution  is  feebly 
dextrogyrate.  The  cholesteric  acid  of  Redteiibncher  {Annalen,  57, 
162),  Schlieper  {ibid.,  58,  577),  and  of  Gundclacli  and  Strecker  {ibid., 
62,  20-5),  is  a  mixture  of  cholesteric  acid,  Ci^HigO?,  and  pyrocholesteric 
acid,  CiiHieOs.  Cholesteric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  amorphous 
salts.  The  calcium  and  barium  salts,  (CiiHi307)2  Bas  and  CjoHuOvBa, 
are  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  CloHisOTAg  is  amorphous, 
but  Ci2Hi507Ag  +  H7O  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons.  The  decompo- 
sition of  cholesteric  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrocholesteric 
acid,  begins  at  100°,  but  takes  place  more  rapidly  at  198*^,  The  same 
change  takes  place  on  boiling  the  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  water. 

Pyrocholesteric  acid  is  an  amorphous  hygroscopic  substance  (m.  p. 
108°),  which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  The  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  this  substance  deprives  cholesteric  acid  of  its 
power  of  crystallisation. 

Cholanic  acid,  C.oHjgOe.  When  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  oxida- 
tion-products of  cholic  acid  is  dissolved  in  soda  solution,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  a  precipitate  is  produced  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  stearic,  lauric,  and  cholanic  acids.  By  treatment  with  dilute  baryta- 
water,  the  last-mentioned  acid  is  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  residue 
of  barium  stearate  and  laurate.  Barium  cholanate  is  precipitated  on 
boiling  the  solution  from  which  the  excess  of  baryta  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  carbonic  acid.  Cholanic  acid  forms  needle-shaped  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  fluorescent  solution,  which  deposits  unaltered  cholanic 
acid  when  diluted.     The  alcoholic  solution  is  dextrogyrate.      At  250" 
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the  acid  undergoes  no  change,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts 
with  decomposition.  Cholanic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  C2oHo,OeM 
and  CjoHsiOjoMa,  the  latter  being  a  double  salt  of  CooHoeMaOs  and 
C20H35M3O6.  Potassium  choJanate,  C40H51O12K5  +  GHoO,  crystallises 
in  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  The  three  barium  salts, 
(C4„HMO,o),Ba5+  lUH.O;  (aoHsiOiOsBas  +  7H,0,and  (C,„H,,0,),Ba  + 
2H2O,  are  crystalline.  The  silver  and  lead  salts,  C4(,H5iOi2Ag5  and 
(C4nH5iOi2)oPb5,  are  amorphous  and  insoluble.  The  ethyl  salt 
CooH'iOe.CoHa  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  crystals. 

w.  c.  w. 

Decomposition-products  of  Albuminoids.  By  S.  Kohn  (Ghem. 
Cenfr.,  1878,  297 — 302). — By  treating  blood-albumin,  casein,  and  horn 
Avith  bromine  dissolved  in  hydrobromic  acid,  removing  excess  of 
bromine  by  means  of  platinised  lead  foil,  digesting  with  platinised 
zinc,  precipitating  with  alcohol,  and  purifying  by  crystallisation, 
salts  are  obtained,  which  give  very  concordant  results  on  analysis. 
From  analyses  of  zinc  and  calcium  salts  the  following  formulae  are 
deduced    for    brominated    acids    obtained  from  (1)    blood    albumin, 

(2)  casein,  and  (3)  horn  :   (1)  Ci5H,7Br2N308 ;   (2)  CisHsvBraNaOv ;  and 

(3)  CsHnBrXjO,. 

The  author  regards  the  acid  from  blood-albumin  as  a  compound  of 
Bromodioxijlencine  C6Hi2BrN02.02  with  hromotyrosine,  CgHmBrNOs, 
water  and  ammonia ;  the  casein  acid  he  regards  as  a  compound  of 
hromoxyleucine  C6Hi2BrX02.0  with  the  same  bodies;  and  the  acid 
from  horn  as  a  compound  of  Bromoxytijrosine  CgHjoBrNOs.Oo  with 
ammonia  and  water. 

When  the  zinc  salt  of  the  casein  acid  is  boiled  with  caustic  baryta, 
it  is  decomposed,  with  production  of  a  compound  of  hromoxyleucine  and 
baryta,  C6Hi2BrN02.0.BaO.  Ammonia  is  evolved  during  the  process, 
and  bromotyrosine  is  probably  formed,  but  undergoes  a  secondary  de- 
composition, one  of  the  products  being  carbonic  anhydride.  When 
the  zinc  salt  of  the  horn  acid  is  similarly  treated,  two  molecules  of 
water  are  assimilated  and  the  corresponding  barium  salt  is  produced, 
CgHjiBrN.BaOio. 

If  the  filtrates  from  the  zinc  salts  of  the  brominated  acids  of  albu- 
min, casein,  and  horn  be  boiled  with  caustic  lime,  and  the  excess  of 
lime  removed  as  carbonate,  crystalline  precipitates  are  obtained,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  composition,  viz.,  C5HuBr2Ca206.  When  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  casein,  &c.,  after  bromination,  a  little  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  evolved,  but  the  greater  portion  combines  with  the  alcohol, 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  lime  which  is  subsequently  added,  to  form  the 
above  crystalline  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as 

2C2H6O.2HBr.2CaO.CO2.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Oxidation   of  Albumin   by  the  Oxygen  of  the  Air.     By  O. 

LoEw  (Zc'ifsch.  f.  BkihiijiL',  14,  2l}-l! — 2'.Jtj). — The  author  succeeded  in 
oxidising  albumin  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia 
and  copper  filings,  changing  the  air  of  the  vessel  frequently  and  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  for  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  gave  no 
precipitate  with  nitric  acid.     Oxalate  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  were 
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then  detected,  besides  other  bodies  ;   but  peptone,  uric  acid,  xanthine, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  urea  were  looked  for  in  vain.  E.  C.  B. 

Albuminoids  from  Castor-oil  Seeds.  By  H.  Ritthausen 
(Pffuqers  Archil-,  f.  Pln/siologie,  19,  15 — 53). — The  well  expressed  and 
finely  powdered  seeds  were  divided  into  two  parts  by  elutriation  with 
ether.  The  lio-hter  subsidence  from  ether  (a)  consisted  of  well  formed 
crystalloids  and  protein  granules  with  comparatively  few  cell  fibres, 
&c.  •  the  heavier  portion  of  the  seeds  (6)  contained  besides  protein 
substances,  a  large  quantity  of  isolated  crystalloids,  which  appeared 
under  the  microscope  almost  crystalline  in  character.  The  residues 
(a)  (b)  respectively  were  treated  (1)  w^ith  dilute  potash,  (2)  with 
water  at  40 — 50°,  (3)  with  10  p.c.  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  (4) 
with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  (5)  with  solutions  of  alka- 
line salts  and  calcium  choride.  Finally,  the  insoluble  residues  from 
2,  3,  and  4  were  treated  with  dilute  potash. 

The  albuminoids  were  obtained  by  precipitating  the  alkaline  solu- 
tions with  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  the  aqueous  and  sodium  chloride 
solutions  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  acid  filtrates  with  a  salt  of 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  the  author  (this  Journal,  1874, 
702). 

The  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  author  show 
that  the  crystalloids  of  the  seeds  of  Eicinus  are  soluble  in  warm  water 
and  in  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides  and  calcium  chloride,  and  con- 
tain at  least  two  albuminoids,  one  of  which  is  analogous  to  conglutin, 
whilst  the  other  differs  from  it  in  having  more  carbon  and  less  nitrogen. 

On  the  other  hand  the  protein  granules  contain  albuminoids  which 
are  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkaline  chlorides,  the  one  albumi- 
noid approximating  in  composition  to  conglutin,  and  the  other  to 
mucedin  or  gluten  fibrin.  The  composition  of  the  predominant  crys- 
talloid and  its  relation  to  conglutin  is  shown  as  follows : — 

Conglutin  obtained 
from  the 
Crystalloid.  yellow  lupine, 

p.c.  p.c. 

C 51-31  50-83 

H    6-90  6-92 

N 18-43  18-33 

S 0-97  0-91 

0 22-39  23-04 

The  other  albuminoid  contained  C  =  53-3  p.c.  and  N  =  16-07  p.c,' 
In  no  instance  was  the  albuminoid  altered  in  composition  by  being 
dissolved  in  potash  and  reprecipitated  by  an  acid. 

In  addition  to  albuminoids,  the  seeds  of  Bicinus  contain  other  nitro- 
genous compounds  which  contain  less  nitrogen  and  are  probably  glu- 
cosides.  As  glucose  was  found  in  all  the  solutions  from  which  the 
albuminoids  had  been  separated,  it  is  inferred  either  that  glucose  is  a 
constituent  of  the  protein  granules  or  that  it  had  been  derived  from 
the  glucosides.  A.  J.  C. 
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Amount  of  Ash  and  Soluble  Matter  in  three  kinds  of  Buchu. 

By  H.  W.  JOXES  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.,  [3],  9,  GZo).— Of  the  throe  species 
of  buchu  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  short-leaved  yields  1'21 
per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  whilst  the  long-leaved  B.  serratifolia  gives  only 
0'66  per  cent.  The  drug  was  successively  exhausted  with  dry  ether, 
alcohol,  and  water,  and  the  resulting  solutions  were  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  dried  at  113-5°.  The  ethereal  extract  contained 
no  essential  oil,  but  chlorophyll  and  fixed  oily  matter.  In  the  case  of 
the  aqueous  extract  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  was  deducted.  The 
ash  contained  a  large  amount  of  manganese,  and  the  aqueous  extract, 
a  large  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter. 

Three  Different  Samples  of  Each  Species. 

Percentage  results. 


Barosma  heiulina 


Barosma  crenulata  . 


Barosma  serratifolia 


Ash. 

4-69 

4 

47 

4 

•40 

4 

32 

4 

•01 

5 

•39 

5 

•03 

5 

■55 

5 

•22 

Sohible 

in 
ether. 


Soluble 

in 
alcohol. 


•11 
•96 
•79 
•26 
•73 
•10 
•57 
•87 
•71 


Soluble 

in 
water. 


•91 
•25 
■91 
•99 
•72 
•75 
•92 
•05 
•38 


E.  W.  P. 
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Digestion  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Digestive  Canal  of 
the  Sheep.  By  M.  Wilckens  (ZeiU-h.f.  Biologic,  14,  281— 2;i3).— 
Criticising  Wildt's  "  Researches  on  the  Stomach  of  the  Ruminantia," 
the  author  combats  his  assumptions  (1),  that  silicic  acid  is  only 
slightly  assimilable  on  account  of  the  small  quantities  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  animal  organism ;  and  (2),  that  the  progression  of  the 
contents  of  the  digestive  canal  takes  place  uniformly. 

The  author  then  gives  several  tables  which  he  has  drawn  up,  based 
on  these  premises,  and  shows  that  supposing  them  to  be  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  fourth  stomach  and  in  the  colon  a  secretion  of  raw 
fibres  would  actually  take  place.  The  author  concludes  that  both  the 
above  premises  are  incorrect,  and  shows  further,  that  the  statement  of 
Wildt  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  raw  fibres  and  of  albumin  cal- 
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culated  to  be  absorbed  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  digestive  oanal, 
is  quite  devoid  of  morphological  or  physiological  foundation,  and  is, 
he  considers,  incompatible  with  their  histological  structure. 

E.  C.  B. 
Excretion  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  Herbivora.  By  J.  Bertram 
(Zeitsch.f.  Biologie,  14,  335 — 352). — The  author  was  led  to  make  the 
researches  described  in  this  paper,  by  observing,  in  two  experiments  on 
castrated  goats,  that  when  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food 
were  considerably  augmented,  a  gi-eat  increase  in  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  urine  took  place.  The  urine  was  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion, and  in  one  case  there  was  a  considerable  deposit  of  white  crys- 
tals of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  goat,  extending  over  twenty-seven 
days,  in  which  the  animal  received  daily  13-51  grams  of  P3O5,  partly 
in  its  hay,  and  partly  as  K2HPO4,  the  author  found  that,  after  about  a 
week,  a  regular  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  took  place. 
The  following  points,  amongst  others,  were  noticed  in  these  experi- 
ments : — The  large  doses  of  potassium  phosphate  caused  the  fceces  to 
become  softer,  and  their  content  of  water  rose  to  60  per  cent.,  though 
there  was  no  diarrhoea,  strictly  speaking.  The  watery  extract  of  the 
faeces  gave  a  marked  reaction  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  contained  much 
potash.  The  ash  contained  15  per  cent,  of  KoO,  whereas,  normally, 
it  contains  about  2  per  cent.,  showing  no  doubt  that  considerable 
quantities  of  the  phosphate  traversed  the  intestines  unchanged.  The 
urine  was  strongly  alkaline.  Its  ash  contained  considerable  quantities 
of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis.  An  analysis  of  the  ash  showed 
almost  entire  absence  of  lime,  and  great  diminution  of  magnesia, 
although  the  latter  earth  was  still  present  in  considerable  quantities  in 
addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  occurred  probably  chiefly  in 
combination  with  magnesia  and  ammonia.  The  author  concludes  that 
phosphoric  acid  behaves  differently  towards  lime  and  magnesia;  for, 
whereas  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  excludes  the  presence 
of  lime,  magnesia  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  or  may  even  be  in 
combination  with  it. 

In  three  different  series  of  experiments  in  which  P2O5  was  given,  it 
was  found  that  the  lime  excreted  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
ingested,  from  wLich  it  may  be  concluded  that  by  excessive  doses  of 
phosphoric  acid  lime  is  withdrawn  from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
body  in  order  to  combine  at  least  with  part  of  the  acid.  Hence  arises 
the  question,  whether  phosphoric  acid  can  pass  over  into  the  urine  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  at  its  disposal  ?  This  question 
was  solved  by  an  experiment  in  which  the  animal  received,  in  addition 
to  800  grams  of  hay,  9" 7  grams  of  P3O5  as  PO4K2H  (total  amount  of 
K2O5  being  13'27  grams),  and  10  grams  of  calcium  carbonate.  The 
phosphoric  acid  being  given  at  10  a.m.,  the  lime  at  4  p.m.,  in  order 
that  a  direct  combination  of  the  two  in  the  stomach  might  be  avoided. 
The  results  show  that  on  this  diet  the  amount  of  P2O5  in  the  urine 
diminished ;  on  the  lime  salt  being  discontinued,  it  gradually  rose  ia 
quantity,  to  fall  again  when  the  K0HPO4  was  also  omitted. 

E.  C.  B. 
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Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds.    By 

L.  Just  (Chem.  fVntr.,  1878,  309).— The  general  resnlt.s  of  the  author's 
investigations,  tog'ether  with  those  of  previous  workers,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — No  definite  temperature-maximum  can  be  given  for  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  of  a  particular  species.  The  influence  of  changes  of 
temperature  varies  with  individual  seeds.  Maintenance  of  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  during  the  process  of  germination  causes  a  slower 
production  of  the  bud,  and  retards  the  entire  germinating  process. 
Under  favourable  conditions  the  germination  of  a  number  of  seeds 
proceeds  irregularly  ;  a  few  begin  to  germinate  quickly  ;  after  a  time 
the  number  in  which  germination  has  begun  reaches  a  maximum,  and 
then  it  gradually  decreases  until  equal  to  zero.  Various  seeds  exposed 
to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  lose  their  power  of 
germination  at  temperatures  dependent  on  the  characters  of  the  indi- 
vidual seeds :  as  a  general  rule  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  seed  killed.  Seeds  do  not  germinate  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures in  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  unless  repeated  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  temperature  occur,  resulting  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  upon  the  seeds.  Many  seeds  are  deteriorated  by  exposure 
to  the  action  of  water ;  the  hotter  the  water  the  more  rapid,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  deterioration.  Seeds  may,  however,  be  kept  un- 
changed for  many  hours  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  not 
much  above  the  maximum  at  which  germination  is  possible.  If  im- 
mersion in  water  is  accompanied  by  a  diminished  suppl}^  of  oxygen, 
the  seeds  are  more  deteriorated  than  if  oxygen  has  free  access.  The 
drier  the  seeds,  the  better  are  they  able  to  withstand  the  hurtful  action 
of  water ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  soft  parts  of  plants  (stems, 
leaves,  &c.).  Seeds  cannot,  however,  be  dried  so  perfectly  as  to  en- 
able them  altogether  to  resist  the  action  of  hot  water.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  be  raised  above  120°  to  125°,  seeds  are  generally 
killed  ;  the  temperature  at  which  different  seeds  are  killed  varies  in 
different  species  and  individuals. 

As  a  rule,  very  wet  seeds  are  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  heat  to  a 
greater  extent  than  drier  seeds  :  many  seeds,  however,  when  contain- 
ing a  certain  definite  amount  of  water,  are  improved  by  exposure  to  a 
temperature  varying  from  60°  to  70°.  The  deterioration  of  seeds 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  water  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  that  which  seeds  suffer  under  natural  conditions  as 
they  become  older.  Deterioration  of  seeds  by  increase  of  temperature 
is  marked  chiefly  by  retardation  of  the  commencement  of  germination  ; 
by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  absolute  and  also  of  the  relative 
period  of  germination  ;  by  the  maximum  germination;  occurring  at  a 
late  period  and  in  an  ill-defined  manner ;  and  by  a  decrease  in  the  total 
germination. 

Death  of  seeds  by  the  action  of  heat  has  no  connection  with  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumin.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Presence  of  an  Alcoholic  Ferment  in  Air.  By  P.  Mtquel 
(Compt.  rend.,  87,  759 — 760). — When  grape-juice,  previously  sterilised 
by  boiling,  is  exposed  freely  to  the  air  in  the  vine  districts  of  France,  it 
invariably  happens  that  it  enters  into  fermentation  after  the  lapse  of  a 
day  or  two.  In  thirty -six  experiments,  every  sample  underwent  sponta- 
neous alcoholic  fermentation.  It  may  be  that  these  numerous  cases  of 
apparently  spontaneous  fermentation  are  due  to  the  transference  of 
particles  of  the  special  vinous  ferment  from  one  vessel  to  another  by 
the  numerous  winged  insects  which  were  not  excluded,  for  it  was 
noticed  that  when  their  access  was  prevented,  the  must  quite  as  fre- 
quently became  mouldy  instead,  and  did  not  ferment.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  alcoholic  ferment  is  conveyed 
from  one  spot  to  another  simply  by  air  currents.  Eighty-two  flasks  of 
about  250  c.c.  capacity  containing  sterilised  juice,  were  opened  and 
immediately  closed  ;  in  three  flasks  fermentation  set  in.  Eleven  flasks 
of  1  litre  capacity,  filled  with  similar  juice,  were  opened  and  closed 
again  with  great  care  ;  the  contents  of  two  flasks  fermented.  Out  of 
twenty  flasks  filled,  for  comparison,  with  filtered  air,  not  one  entered 
into  fermentation. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  alcoholic  ferment  is  in  the  air,  and  more- 
over, that  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  vine  districts  than  at  Paris,  for 
on  repeating  these  experiments  at  the  latter  place,  only  one  case  of 
fermentation  was  obtained.  J.  W. 

The  Succinic  Fermentation.  By  P.  Miquel  (Bull.  Soc  GMm. 
[2],  31,  101 — 104). — A  solution  of  impure  asparagin  rapidly  decom- 
poses, becoming  converted  into  ammonium  succinate ;  but  a  solution 
of  pure  asparagin,  if  properly  preserved,  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  decomposition,  and  the  fermentation  can  be  started  at 
any  moment  by  introducing  into  the  solution  certain  infusorial  germs. 
The  author  has,  after  much  labour,  isolated  and  examined  the  special 
organism  which  induces  this  fermentative  change  ;  he  finds  it  to  be  a 
species  of  bacterium,  which  he  terms  bacterium  commuyie  on  account  of 
the  wide  distribution  of  its  habitat. 

The  fermentation  of  asparagin  does  not  take  place  in  presence  of 
filtered  air,  nor  necessarily  even  with  a  limited  supply  of  unfiltered 
air  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  frequently  becomes  mouldy,  but  the  altera- 
tion has  not  the  character  of  a  fermentation,  it  is  rather  due  to  phe- 
nomena of  nutrition  similar  to  those  which  are  observable  in  saccha- 
rine liquids,  when  the  same  organisms  have  access  to  them.  The  case 
is  altogether  different  on  the  substitution  of  a  few  drops  of  ordinary 
water  for  air ;  the  decomposition  of  the  asparagin  is  then  rapid,  and 
the  liquor  becomes  charged  with  microscopic  species  of  tornlas,  bacteria, 
and  vibrios.  In  about  eight  days  the  asparagin  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, its  place  being  supplied  by  ammonium  succinate,  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate,  a  mucous  substance,  and  very 
small  quantities  of  various  products  which  could  not  be  isolated. 

The  bacterium  comrmme  lives,  and  gives  out  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
anhydride  nearly  one-half  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  asparagin, 
converting  the  amidogen-grouping  into  ammonia  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  transformation  is  completed,  the  ferment  subsides  to  the 
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lx)ttom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  jellow  liquid  becomes  clear  and  slightly 
fluorescent ;  it  then  possesses  an  odour  recalling'  that  of  acetaniide. 

The  bacterium  which  is  the  active  agent  in  this  fermentation,  is  said 
to  be  present  in  all  ordinaiy  waters,  even  in  rain-water ;  it  is  a  mobile 
organism  formed  of  one  or  at  most  two  articulations,  and  measuring 
about  y^ijootli  of  a  mm.  in  length  and  x-q^o^  ™™-  ^^  breadth;  it  is 
destroyed  completely  at  a  temperature  of  48—49°  if  it  be  maintained 
constant  at  that  point  during  two  hours.  J.  W. 

The  Influence  of  Chloroform  on  Nitrification.  By  0.  Hehner 
(Chem.  Xeus,  39,  2G). — It  has  been  stated  that  chloroform  prevents 
nitrification,  but  this  is  correct  only  wlien  chloroform  is  present  in 
relatively  large  amounts.  To  two  samples  of  8  litres  of  water  con- 
taining putrid  urine,  5  c.c.  and  2  c.c.  of  chloroform  were  added 
respectively ;  after  a  month  had  passed,  it  was  found  that  the  water 
.sample  containing  5  c.c.  chloroform  had  remained  unchanged,  whereas 
2  c.c.  had  been  ineffectual  to  prevent  change;  in  fact,  the  free  ammonia 
had  increased  five-fold  of  that  contained  in  the  water  to  which  no 
chloi'oform  had  been  added.  E.  W.  P. 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Poppy  Petals,  By  C.  J.  H.  Warden 
(Chem.  News,  34,27). — The  composition  of  the  ash,  which  was  of  alight 
grey  colour,  is  given  in  the  table,  where  A  represents  the  centesimal 
composition  of  the  ash,  as  directly  determined,  and  B  its  composition 
after  deduction  of  the  unessential  constituents,  carbonic  anhydride, 
sand,  and  charcoal. 

A.  B. 

Ferric  oxide,  FcOj 3-0536                3-8647 

Aluminium  oxide,  ALO, 0-9701                  1-2278 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 4-4311                  6-6082 

Calcium  oxide,  CaO 8-4711  107214 

Potassium  oxide,  KoO 32-9926  41-7569 

Potassium  chloride,  KCl    9-7078  12-2867 

Sodium  chloride,  XaCl 0-9537                  1-2071 

Sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3. . .  .  3-0429                  3-8513 

Phosphoric  anhydride,  P^.O^ . .  4-4331                  5-6107 

Carbonic  anhydride,  COq  ....  5-4662                      — 

Silicic  anhydride,  SiO, 10-9551  13-8652 

Sand 14-5881                     — 

Charcoal    11662                    — 


100-2316  100-00 

E.  W. 
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A  new  Indicator  for  Use  in  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry. 

By  H.  BoENTRAEGER  {Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  459— 461).— The  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  indicator  is  that,  unlike  litmus,  corallin,  and 
phenolphthalein,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
ammonium  salts.  It  cannot,  however,  be  used  in  presence  of  free  am- 
monia. It  is  prepared  by  leaving  some  freshly-chopped  orange  peel 
in  contact  for  24  hours  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  yellow  extract  is 
shaken  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether  to  separate  the  essential  oil,  and 
the  ethereal  layer  is  removed.  On  adding  water,  the  alcoholic  solution 
yields  a  colourless  liquid  in  which  acids  produce  no  alteration,  but 
which  is  changed  to  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  by  alkalis.  This  indicator 
can  be  used  only  by  daylight  and  for  colourless  liquids.  F.   C. 

Reduction  of  Weighings  in  Air  in  Chemical  Analysis  to  the 
Vacuum.  By  G.  F.  Becker  (Liehlg's  Aiuialen,  195,  222— 227).— The 
following  table  is  given  for  corrections — A  for  brass  weights,  B  for 
platinum  weights : — 


A, 

B, 

for  substances 

Correction  per  gram, 

for  substances 

whose 

'  sp. 

gr. 

error  less  than 

who? 

e  sp 

gr. 

is  between 

To  miUigram. 

is  between 

27-738 

^nd  11-064 

0-000067 

— 

11-064 

6-904 

0-000000 

51-766  and  13-568 

6-904 

5-019 

0-000067 

13-568 

7-807 

5-019 

3-943 

0-000133 

7-807 

5-480 

.3-943 

3-247 

0-000200 

5-480 

4-222 

3-247 

2-759 

0-000267 

4-222 

3-433 

2-759 

2-399 

0-000333 

3-433 

2-893 

2-399 

2-122 

0-000400 

2-893 

2-500 

2-122 

1-903 

0-000467 

2-500 

2-201 

1-903 

1-724 

0-000533 

2-201 

1-965 

1-724 

1-576 

0-000600 

1965 

1-776 

1-576 

1-452 

0-000667 

1-776 

1-619 

1-452 

1-377 

0-000733 

1-619 

1-488 

1-377 

1-254 

0-000800 

1-488 

1-377 

1-254 

1-174 

0-000867 

1-377 

1-281 

1-174 

1-103 

0-000933 

1-281 

1-197 

1-103 

1-041 

O'OOIOOO 

1-197 

1-124 

1-041 

0-985 

0-001067 

1-124 

]-059 

0-0011.33 

1-059 

1-002 

0-001200 

1-002 

0-950 

If  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  substance  is  greater  than  1,  no  connection  is 
necessary  for  quantities  smaller  than  25  milligrams,  but  if  the  sp.  gr. 
IS  greater  than  3,  corrections  are  not  required  for  less  than  1  deci- 
gram. In  the  present  state  of  chemical  apparatus,  no  correction  need 
be  made  for  variations  in  temperature  or  atmospheric  pressure. 

w.  c.  w. 
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Analysis  of  the  Zsadanyer  Meteorite,  By  W.  Pillitz  (Zeit. 
AiHiL  CJtem.,  1879,  oS — 68). — The  methods  of  analysis  hitherto  em- 
ployed are  criticised  and  those  selected  by  tlie  author  given  in  detail. 
For  the  separation  of  the  metals  present  in  the  free  state,  Berzelius 
employed  the  magnet ;  but  this  method  involves  the  risk  of  non-metallic 
constituents  adhering  to  the  metallic  particles,  and,  moreover,  magnetic 
iron  oxide  would  accompany  the  metals.  Exner  employed  cupric  chlo- 
ride solution.  Nauckhof  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  burnt  the 
dried  hydrogen  evolved  and  estimated  it  as  water,  and  subtracted  from 
the  total  hydrogen  the  weight  which  corresponded  with  the  nickel 
afterwards  found  in  solution,  thus  obtaining  the  quantity  of  hydi'ogen 
corresponding  with  the  metallic  iron.  Piribauer  modified  this  process 
by  determining  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  evolved,  he  also  purified 
it  from  hydrogen  sulphide.  Nauckhof  in  another  analysis  dissolved 
away  the  free  metals  by  treatment  with  mercuric  chloride  solution, 
adopting  Boussingault's  method  for  dissolving  away  iron  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  carbon  it  contains.  The  author  chose  the  last-men- 
tioned process.  He  considers  the  determination  of  free  metals  by 
estimating  the  hydrogen  evolved  on  treatment  with  an  acid  objection- 
able, because  any  slight  error  is  mucb  magnified,  owing  to  the  very 
low  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  compared  with  that  of  the  metal.  The 
process  of  heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  involves  complicated  appa- 
ratus. Solution  by  means  of  cupric  chloride  is  unobjectionable,  but 
mercuric  chloride  acts  more  readily  on  metals  of  the  iron-groups  and 
excess  is  more  easily  removed. 

The  grey  trachytic  substance  which  formed  the  mass  of  the  meteorite 
contained  many  white  shining  spangles ;  the  outside  crust  was  black, 
partly  smooth  and  partly  rough. 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  a  considerable  quantity  was  powdered 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  (I'S  to  2  grams)  was 
stirred  with  about  twelve  times  its  weight  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
some  water  in  an  agate  mortar  until  the  metallic  fragments  dis- 
appeared. This  mixture  was  washed  into  a  porcelain  dish  with  half  a 
litre  of  water  and  heated  for  some  time  nearly  to  boiling,  filtered  and 
washed  until  free  from  iron.  The  filtrate  was  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  freed  from  mercuric  chloride  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  precipitate  was  rejected  ;  the  filtrate  was  evaporated  and 
filtered  from  sulphur ;  and  the  ii'on  was  precipitated  by  sodium  acetate, 
after  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  The  iron  precipitated  required  to  be 
four  times  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  to  free  it  from  nickel ;  it  was 
finally  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  small  quantity  of  iron  precipitated  by  the  concentration  of  the 
filtrate  was  added  to  the  above,  and  the  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese 
were  then  separated  and  determined  by  T.  H.  Henry's  method. 
(  Fresenius,  Quant.  Anal.)  The  author  thinks,  however,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  manganese  by  Vjromine  is  preferable.  The  precipitate  was  dried 
and  transferred  to  a  platinum  boat,  most  carefully  avoiding  introduc- 
ing with  it  any  portions  or  fibres  of  filter  paper;  it  was  then  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  free  from  oxygen  until  freed  from 
mercury,  and  again  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  and  the  carbon  deter- 
mined as  in  organic  combustions.     The  residue  in  the  boat  was  fused 
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with  potassium-sodium  carbonate  in  a  crucible  carefully  covered  to 
avoid  the  chrome-ironstone  being  acted  upon.  The  silica  was  sepa- 
rated as  usual  and  weighed  with  the  chrome-ironstone ;  it  was  then 
removed  by  covering  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible 
and  passing  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid  into  the  acid  ;  the  residue  left 
was  too  small  to  permit  of  the  quantitative  separation  of  chromium 
and  iron,  although  both  metals  were  easily  detected  by  qualitative 
tests.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid,  metals  of  groups  3  and  4, 
and  calcium  and  manganese  were  estimated  as  usual. 

In  another  portion  of  the  meteorite,  the  alkalis  and  the  metals  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  estimated.  Two  or  three 
grams,  very  finely  powdered,  were  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  completely  decomposed  by  treatment  with  hyrofluoric  acid  ; 
the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  after  driving  off  excess  of  acid  the  residue  was 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  diluted  solution,  on  being  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gave  so  small  a  precipitate  that  a 
separation  was  impossible  ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  copper  and 
tin  sulphides.  The  filtrate  can  be  used  for  control-determinations 
of  other  metals  already  determined  in  the  fii'st  portion,  or  for  the 
estimation  of  the  alkali  metals  only.  In  the  latter  case,  ammonia  and 
ammonium  sul[)hide  are  added  in  excess,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  to  decompose  ammonium  sulphide 
and  separate  a  trace  of  nickel  sulphide.  After  filtering,  solution 
of  neutral  lead  acetate  is  added,  then  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia.  Ammonium  car- 
bonate is  then  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate  filtered  and  washed 
with  water  containing  ammonium  carbonate ;  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  trace  of  lead  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  gives  the  weight  of  the  alkali  metals  as  chlorides ;  they 
may  then  be  sepai^ated  by  platinum  chloride. 

Another  portion  of  the  powdered  meteorite  (one  or  two  grams)  was 
fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  nitrate  and  of  sodium  car- 
bonate ;  the  cooled  mass  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  after  separation  of  silica,  the  sulphur  was  estimated 
as  barium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  water, 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  was  precipitated  as 
phosphoric  acid  by  ammonium  molybdate,  then  by  magnesium  mixed 
and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

The  analytical  results  obtained  were  as  follows  : — The  metallic  por- 
tions amounted  to  22-26  per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  Cu  +  Sn  0-63, 
Fe  18-23,  Mn  1-64,  Ni  2-76,  Co  a  trace;  the  non-metallic  elements 
constituted  78-53  per  cent.,  and  contained  PeO  11-09,  MnO  a  trace, 
AloOs  2-23,  Cr^Os  0-94,  MgO  10-46,  CaO  3-45,  K.O  4-31,  Na^O  0-31, 
S  2-04,  P  0-45,  C  0-21,  chrome-ironstone  0-50,  SiOo  34-88.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  manganese  was  almost  entirely  present  in 
the  free^ state,  a  trace  only  of  MnO  being  found  ;  the  high  percentage 
of  alkali-metals,  and  especially  of  potassium,  is  also  noteworthy.     The 
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constituents  of  the  silicates  and  of  the  metallic  portion  are  calculated 
separately  to  percentages  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  by  Potassium  Dichromate.     By 

E.  Pfeiffek  (Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  13,  539—544).— The  author  has 
slightly  altered  the  process  first  introduced  by  Persoz  (lispert.  de 
Chimie  Apjjliqiiee,  1861,  253),  and  his  method  is  as  follows: — Potas- 
sium dichromate,  equal  to  about  four  times  the  weight  of  the  nitrate 
to  be  analysed,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  fusion  and  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  About  2  grams  of  the 
saltpetre  are  then  weighed  out  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heated  to 
incipient  fusion.  After  the  addition  of  the  weighed  dichromate,  it  is 
gently  heated,  the  lid  being  laid  on  the  crucible,  but  slightly  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  triangle  of  platinum  wire.  After  volatilisation  of 
the  nitric  acid  has  taken  place,  the  crucible  may  be  more  strongly 
heated,  until  the  mass  appears  completely  fused.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  any  chromic  oxide,  which  shows  itself  as  a 
green  coloration  on  the  edge  of  the  crucible  :  should  this  have 
occurred,  the  analysis  is  worthless,  but  it  can  only  occur  if  the  heat 
has  been  too  suddenly  applied  at  first,  or  if  the  nitrous  acid  had  not 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  escape.  The  loss  of  weight  is  calculated 
as  NaOs,  unless  CO2  were  originally  present,  when  the  amount  of  the 
latter  must  be  determined  by  titration.  The  quantity  of  COo  thus 
found  must  be  subtracted  from  the  loss  of  weight,  the  resulting  quan- 
tity thus  representing  N2O5  combined  with  potassium,  which  has  been 
determined  by  platinum  chloride.  If,  however,  there  is  an  excess  of 
N2O5,  sodium  nitrate  is  present;  but  if  there  is  any  excess  of  potas- 
sium, this  excess  must  be  reckoned  first  to  SO3,  then  to  chlorine,  and 
any  further  excess  to  CO2.  Chlorides  and  sulphates  do  not  interfere 
with  the  analysis.  E.  W.  P. 

Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Soda  in  Potassium 
Nitrate.  By  F.  Castan  (Ann.  Chi)ii.  Fhys.  [5],  15,  175 — 179). — 
From  the  numerical  results  detailed  in  the  paper,  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  by  a  process  of  methodical  concentration  applied  to  the 
mother-liquors,  O'l  gram  (that  is  to  say,  yo^o)  ^^  ^^^^  existing  in  a 
kilogram  of  potassium  nitrate  may  be  determined  to  less  than  },  and 
consequently  that  0-5  gram  (that  is  to  say,  20W)  ™^J  '^^  determined 
to  less  than  /■§•  of  their  absolute  values.  As  for  the  chlorine,  which 
was  only  introduced  as  an  indicator,  taking  into  account  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  determined,  it  is  obvious  that  its  determination 
corroborates  those  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  soda  determination, 
as  regai'ds  the  accuracy  of  the  principle  which  the  author  announces 
at  the  commencement  of  his  paper,  that  is,  when  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  in  a  known  weight  of  water  is  crystallised,  the  mother- 
liquors  left  by  the  crystals  contain  a  fraction  of  the  total  impurities 
present,  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  impurities  as  the  weight 
of  water  contained  in  those  mother-liquors  bears  to  the  total  weight 
employed  to  make  the  solution.  For  details  of  the  method  the  original 
paper  must  be  consulted.  J.  M.  T. 
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Alteration  of  Standard  Ammonium  Chloride  Solution  when 
kept  in  the  Dark.  By  A.  R.  Leeds  {C/iem.  Nevjs,  39,  17). — Two 
standard  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  were  kept  in  the  dark  for 
some  months :  after  that  time  they  were  found  to  be  no  longer  limpid, 
but  to  contain  a  large  number  of  white  filaments  as  w^ell  as  nitrites. 
5  c.c.  of  the  solution  were  evaporated  to  dryness  with  caustic  soda 
and  then  distilled  with  6  grams  of  pig-iron.  The  distillate  contained 
0-03  mgm.  NH3,  equivalent  to  Oil  mgm.  HNO3,  or  0-022  mgm. 
per  c.c.  E.  W.  P. 

Valuation  of  Burned  Lime.  By  J.  Stingl  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1878, 
394 — 399). — When  calcium  oxide  combines  with  water  to  form  the 
hydrate,  a  contraction  in  volume  occurs ;  when  the  solid  hydrate  is 
mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  mass,  a  further  contraction 
occurs.  The  purer  the  original  oxide,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  final 
contraction,  and  therefore  the  larger  the  volume  of  lime  mortar  which 
can  be  produced.  The  author  proposes  that  burned  lime  intended  for 
use  as  mortar  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a 
cream,  and  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  cream  should  be  determined.  From 
the  data  thus  obtained,  the  relative  values  of  various  limes  could  be 
deduced.  In  this  way  the  following  results  were  obtained,  and  are 
useful  as  a  basis  for  calculation  : — 

Lime 


Pure  From  From  From 

oxide.  Kimpolung.  Krasna.  Jesopul. 

Percentage  of  CaO =   10000  98-06  97-96  94-68 

50  grams  mixed  with"1 

water  to  the  consist-  I  y„n  o  c^oo  ^00^  noo  c 

ence  of  a  thin  cream,  \   =   ^^^-Sc.c,  543-8c.c.  438-4c.c.   233-5c.c. 

occupied J 

Sp.  gr.  of  this  cream =       1-1007       1-107         1-145         1-280 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
Estimation   of  the    Available    Zinc   in    Zinc-dust.     By  R. 

Fkksenius  (Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  465 — 468).— The  value  of 
zinc-dust  used  for  reducing  purposes  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
metalHc  zinc  it  contains,  and  not  according  to  the  total  amount  of 
zinc,  since  a  portion  is  always  present  as  oxide.  Ti^eatment  with 
ammonia  yields  unsatisfactory  results,  and  the  author  substitutes  for 
this  process  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  the 
action  of  a  dilute  acid ;  other  metals  present  with  the  zinc  (e.g.,  cad- 
mium) are  thus  valued  as  zinc.  The  measurement  of  the  hydrogen 
bemg  found  to  be  inexact,  the  gas  was  burned  by  passing  it  mixed  with 
excess  of  air  over  glowing  copper  oxide,  and  from  the  weight  of  water 
thus  formed  the  weight  of  metallic  zinc  present  was  calculated.  The 
weighed  zinc-dust  was  decomposed  in  a  small  flask  provided  with  a 
safety  funnel,  through  which  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  gradually 
added,  so  as  to  maintain  a  gentle  and  regular  evolution  of  the  gas  ; 
the  hydrogen  passed  through  a  small  cooling  apparatus,  and  then 
through  a  sulphuric  acid  drying  U-tube  into  the  combustion-tube,  in 
which  was  first  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  granular  copper  oxide,  and 
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finally  a  longer  layer  of  asbestos  and  a  copper-gange  stopper.  The 
water  was  absorbed  by  another  U-tube  charged  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  this  was  connected  with  an  aspirator,  a  calcium  chloride  tube 
being  interposed  to  prevent  diifusion  of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  aspi- 
rator. The  contents  of  the  combustion-tube  having  been  first  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  drv  air,  the  aspirator  is  left  in  action,  and  the  process  is 
commenced  by  adding  a  little  dilute  sulpliui-ic  acid  ;  the  stop-cock  of 
the  safety  funnel  is  left  partly  open,  so  as  to  maintain  a  slow  stream  of 
air  through  the  apparatus  ;  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  excess  of 
air  does  not  permanently  reduce  the  copper  oxide.  TV' lien  the  acid 
has  dissolved  all  the  zinc  powder,  the  liquid  is  gently  warmed  to  expel 
traces  of  dissolved  hydrogen.  Every  9  parts  by  weight  of  water 
formed  correspond  with  32".53  of  metallic  zinc.  The  apparatus  remains 
in  readiness  for  another  analysis.  Zinc,  sold  as  pure,  yielded  by  this 
process  99'421,  99"32,  and  99"40  per  cent,  of  metallic  zinc.  A  sample 
of  zinc-dust  gave  91"32  and  91'12  per  cent.,  and  another  .sample  78"43 
and  78'14  per  cent,  of  metallic  zinc.  F.   C. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Cast  Iron.  By  L.  Kleix  (Zeistckr. 
Anal.  Client.,  1879,  7Q — 77).- — The  author  gives  results  obtained  by 
Classen's  modification  of  Fresenius'  and  Kolbe's  method.  Classen  re- 
moves by  means  of  an  improved  condenser  all  acid  fumes  and  almost 
all  moisture,  so  that  only  a  single  sulphuric  acid  drying  tube  need  be 
interposed  between  the  flask  and  the  tubes  for  absorbing  the  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  iron  was  decomposed  by  Creath's  solution,  made  by 
dissolving  340  grams  of  cupric  chloride,  and  214  grams  of  ammonium 
chloride  in  1,850  c.c.  of  water;  20 — 25  c.c.  of  this  solution  were  re- 
quired for  each,  gram  of  iron ;  the  decomposition  was  complete  in 
several  hours.  The  copper  and  carbon  were  separated  by  filtration 
through  asbestos  loosely  stopping  the  neck  of  an  ordinary  funnel ;  the 
residue  must  be  washed  until  completely  freed  from  chlorine,  first  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  alcohol.  To  this  residue 
chromic  acid  crystals  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  6  grams  to  2  grams 
of  iron  used,  and  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water 
is  added.  The  flask  containing  these  substances  is  then  connected 
with  the  condenser,  and  drying  and  absorption  tubes  ;  a  slow  stream  of 
air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  apparatus  from  the  commencement,  to 
prevent  stoppage  of  the  funnel  tube.  Unless  the  chlorine  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  copper  and  carbon  residue,  chromium  oxychloride  is 
formed  during  the  distillation  and  introduces  error.  The  results 
agreed  well  with  one  another  and  with  those  obtained  by  combustion. 

F,    C. 

Detection  of  Chromates  and  of  Free  Chromic  Acid.  By  E. 
DoxATU  (Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  78 — 79). — The  following  tests  serve 
to  detect  a  normal  chromate  and  a  dichromate  in  solution  in  presence 
of  one  another,  and  chromic  acid  in  presence  of  chromates.  The  addi- 
tion of  manganous  sulphate  solution  to  a  hot  solution  (if  a  dichromate 
cau.ses  no  precipitate  ;  the  same  salt  added  to  a  solution  of  a  normal 
chromate  changes  the  colour  to  yellowish-red,  and  on  heating,  a  heavy 
dark  brown  crystalline  precipitate  forms  (Mn2Cr05.2H.;0).  The 
dichromate  gives,  when  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
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phate,  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  due  to  CI4O9H3.  Chromic  acid 
sepai-ates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  ;  no  chromate  can  decompose 
tlie  iodide  thus.  The  test  is  best  made  by  adding  solution  of  potas- 
sium  iodide  and  then  shaking  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  latter  being 
coloured  violet  if  a  mere  trace  of  iodine  is  separated,  F.   C. 

Use  of  Hempel's  Lamp  for  illustrating  Silver  Assay  as  a 
Lecture  Experiment.  By  Bronner  (Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  81 — 
83). — The  ordinary  heating  in  a  muffle  requires  at  least  an  hour  and 
a-half,  but  by  the  use  of  the  Hempel  lamp  (ibid.,  16,  454),  and  by 
directing  on  the  fused  alloy  a  stream  of  oxygen,  the  author  reduces 
the  time  required  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  cupel  is  supported  as 
a  crucible  would  be,  and  receives  its  charge  of  silver  alloy  and  lea.d. 
These  are  melted  in  ten  minutes,  when  the  cupel  is  uncovered,  and  a 
stream  of  oxygea  directed  upon  the  metallic  globule  through  a  metal 
opening  not  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  blowpipe.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  raises  the  temperature  of  the  globule,  and 
causes  the  lead  and  copper  to  be  entii^ely  removed  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  In  one  experiment  the  author  obtained  a  fineness  of  903 
instead  of  9U0.     The  quantities  of  gas  and  of  oxygen  used  are  small. 

F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Traces  of  Lead.  By  Gr.  Bischof  (Zeit.  Anal. 
Chem.,  1879,  73 — 75). — The  colorimetric  estimation  of  traces  of  lead  in 
waters  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  liquid,  yields  very  low 
results  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  or  even  of  free  acetic  acid  ; 
indeed  traces  of  lead  are  frequently  not  converted  into  sulphide  at  all 
under  these  conditions.  The  author  modifies  the  process  by  dissolving 
the  water  residue,  after  it  has  been  gently  ignited,  in  as  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  possible,  filtering,  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  for 
a  short  time  through,  the  filtrate  and  washings.  The  liquid  is 
then  mixed  with  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  again  with 
excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  The  formation  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide in  the  liquid  secures  the  conversion  of  all  the  lead  present  into 
sulphide,  which  then  remains  unchanged  on  again  acidifying.  In 
some  cases  it  is  preferable  to  unite  the  lead  sulphide  precipitate  into 
lumps  by  shaking  the  liquid,  to  filter  this  off,  and  dissolve  it  in  pure 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitate  it  as  described  above  for 
the  colorimetric  estimation.  This  proceeding  has  the  advantage  of 
distinguishing  lead  sulphide  from  copper  sulphide,  the  latter  not  dis- 
solving in  strong  cold  hydrocliloric  acid  at  all.  The  standard  solution 
used  for  comparison  is  diluted  if  necessary  in  the  test  glass  until  its 
colour  intensity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  test  sample.  Shaking  of 
the  solution  after  passing  the  hydrogen  sulphide  must  be  avoided,  or 
the  colour  intensity  is  apt  to  be  altered  by  the  precipitate  uniting  into 
flakes.  Y.  C. 

Estimation  of  Cyanogen  in  Soda-lyes.  By  F.  Hurter  (CAem. 
JVews,  39,  25). — The  following  method  for  rapidly  estimating  ferro- 
cyamdes  in  soda  is  recommended.  100  c.c.  of  strong  soda-lye  are 
oxidised  by  chlorine  or  bleaching  powder  until  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phides, &c.,  are   converted  into  sulphates,  and  the  ferrocyauide  into 
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ferricyanide.  This  solution,  aftei'  it  has  been  freed  from  excess  of 
chlorine  and  acidified,  is  titrated  with  a  twentieth  normal  copper  solu- 
tion, added  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  no  longer  gives  a  blue 
colour  with  ferrous  sulphate,  but  the  purple  colour  of  cupric  ferro- 
cyanide.  The  copper  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic 
copper  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  (3T7  grams 
Cu  are  made  up  to  1  litre,  1  c.c.  =  'OlOlo  gram  Na4FeCy6).  Should 
sodium  cyanide  be  already  present,  it  must  first  be  boiled  with  ferrous 
oxide  and  then  oxidised.  When  thiocyanates  are  present,  the  solution 
should  be  acidified,  and  zinc  chloride  added  to  precipitate  the  ferro- 
cyanide.  Ferric  chloride  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  and 
the  resulting  coloration  is  compared  with  that  produced  in  another 
solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  thiocyanate  coloured  by  iron, 
and  diluted  until  the  same  tints  are  obtained.  E.  W.  P. 

On  the  Delicacy  of  some  Reactions  for  Prussia  Acid.  By 
A.  LiXK  and  R.  Mockel  (Zeif.  Anal.  Ghein.,  1878,  -ioo — 459). — A 
standard  solution  of  prussic  acid  was  prepared,  and  portions  of  it  were 
diluted  to  the  requisite  strength  ;  5  c.c.  of  solution  were  employed  for 
each  experiment. 

1.  Ammonia  was  added  in  slight  excess,  then  silver  nitrate,  and 
finally  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  test  was  found  to  be  most  delicate 
when  made  in  this  way.  The  reaction  gave  no  result  when  a  dilution 
greater  than  1  :  2-50,000  was  reached. 

2.  A  few  drops  of  rather  strong  and  somewhat  oxidised  ferrous  sul- 
phate solution  were  added,  and  the  liquid  was  made  alkaline  with 
dilute  potash  and  allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes.  On  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warming,  the  liquid  becomes 
blue  or  green  according  to  its  state  of  dilution. 

The  reaction  begins  to  yield  a  doubtful  result  when  a  dilution  of 
1  :  50,000  is  surpassed. 

3.  Ammonium  sulphide  was  added  until  the  liquid  became  yellow, 
then  a  drop  of  soda  solution  to  guard  against  loss  of  the  volatile  am- 
monium thiocyanate,  and  the  liquid  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath 
until  it  became  colourless.  Sulphuric  acid  was  added  in  slight  excess, 
and  then  some  ferric  chloride.  The  reaction  gave  a  distinct  colora- 
tion up  to  a  dilution  of  1  :  4,000,000,  beyond  which  limit  the  experi- 
ments were  not  continued. 

4.  A  strip  of  filter  paper  was  saturated  with  a  freshly  prepared  4  per 
cent,  extract  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  when  the  alcohol  had  evaporated, 
it  was  moistened  with  a  drop  of  j  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution. 
The  deep  blue  colour  appeared  with  strong  solutions,  when  the 
paper  was  suspended  over  the  liquid  ;  in  the  case  of  more  dilute  solu- 
tions, the  paper  was  moistened  with  the  liquid ;  and  with  the  mo.st 
dilute  solutions,  5  c.c.  were  allowed  to  slowly  trickle  over  the 
paper.  A  distinct  coloration  was  evident  ujj  to  a  dilution  of  1  : 
3,000,000. 

5.  Iodide  of  starch  was  decolorised  only  by  moderately  strong  solu- 
tions. Its  limit  of  delicacy  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  silver 
reaction.  The  tests  with  picric  acid,  copper  sulphocyanide,  and 
uranium  nitrate,  were  not  satisftictory  with  dilute  solutions. 
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The  result  arrived  at  is  that  the  most  delicate  reaction  for  prussic 
acid  is  by  formation  of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  which  slightly  sur- 
passes the  test  with  guaiacum  copper  paper.  F.  C. 

Analysis  of  Raw  Sugars.  By  E.  Laugier  {Comft.  rend.,  87, 
1088 — 1090). — In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  introduced  by  drying  with 
access  of  air,  the  desiccation  of  saccharine  matters  is  effected  by 
heating  them  at  about  50°  in  a  current  of  purified  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas.  In  order  to  accurately  determine  the  amount  of  salts,  the 
organic  acids  in  a  portion  of  the  substance,  double  the  weight  of  that 
taken  for  the  ash,  are  liberated  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
drop  by  drop,  and  keeping  cool.  After  the  mass  has  been  mixed 
with  pounded  pumice  stone,  it  is  exhausted  with  ether  in  an  apparatus 
for  continuous  distillation.  Half  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  added  to 
the  ash  obtained  by  igniting  the  weighed  quantity  of  sugar,  when 
the  salts  originally  present  are  reconstituted,  and  may  be  weighed 
after  drying.  The  acids  in  the  other  half  of  the  ethereal  solution  are 
estimated  by  titration  with  a  standard  alkaline  solution.  R.  R. 

Estimation  of  Glycerin  in  Wine.  By  C.  Neubauer  and  E. 
BORGMANN  {Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1878,  442 — 451). — Beichardt  has 
simplified  Pasteur's  method  as  follows  : — The  wine  extract  obtained 
by  evaporation  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  in  slight  excess,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  On  extracting  this  residue  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
the  succinic  acid  and  sugar  remain  as  insoluble  lime  compounds,  and 
the  alcohol  solution  when  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  leaves  the  glyce- 
rin m  the  pure  state. 

Reichardt  states  that  in  the  case  of  wines  which  contain  potato- 
sugar,  the  glycerin  requires  to  be  further  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  order  to  separate  from  it  certain  dextrino'id  sub- 
stances whose  presence  is  indicated  by  the  thickening  of  the  impure 
glycerin  on  cooling. 

Reichardt's  numbers  are,  however,  found  to  be  invariably  higher 
than  those  of  Pasteur  for  pure  wines.  This  the  authors  believed  to 
be  due  to  impurities  present  in  the  glycerin,  and  they  further  con- 
sidered that  the  impurities  separated  by  alcohol-ether  as  described 
above  could  not  resemble  dextrin,  since  they  exerted  no  rotatory  efiect 
on  polai'ised  light.  The  substances  are  probably  normal  constituents 
of  genuine  wine,  and  therefore  are  always  present  in  the  glycerin 
separated  by  Reichardt's  method.  In  investigating  the  matter  experi- 
mentally, the  authors  first  proved  that  a  solution  of  2  grams  of 
glycerin  in  10  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  not  the  faintest  turbidity 
when  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of  ether.  A  great  number  of  genuine  wines 
were  then  examined  by  Reichardt's  method,  but  in  every  analysis  the 
glycerin  was  subjected  to  the  purification  by  alcohol-ether,  and  the 
weights  of  glycerin  and  of  impurity  estimated.  In  every  case  the 
treatment  with  alcohol-ether  caused  the  separation  of  impurities  from 
the  glycerin,  the  weight  separated  averaging  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  purified  glycerin.  The  glycerin  thus  obtained  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  still  impure  ;  it  yielded  on  an  average  over  2  per  cent,  of 
ash,  evolved  ammonia  when  heated  with  soda-lime,  and  was  rendered 
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slightly  turbid  on  addition  of  tannin  solutions.  The  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances present  -were  further  found  to  be  of  difPerent  kinds,  as  after 
complete  precipitation  by  tannin  solution  both  the  precipitate  and  the 
filtrate  still  yielded  ammonia  when  burnt  with  soda-lime.  Of  the 
nature  of  these  azotised  bodies,  we  are  as  yet  quite  ionorant. 

Reichardt's  method  was  further  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  estima- 
tion of  pure  glycerin  added  in  known  quantity  to  wines  whose  natural 
glycerin  had  been  previously  determined  with  great  care.  The  results 
thus  obtained  were  satisfactory,  the  error  being  minus,  and  seldom 
reaching  one-tenth  per  cent,  when  quantities  of  glycerin  varjino-  from 
0  6  to  2'5  grams  were  added  to  lUO  c.c.  of  wine.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  method  would  detect  the  adulteration  of  a  wine 
with  glycerin  to  any  large  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  wines  contain- 
ing only  0'07 — 0'08  per  cent,  of  glycerin  are  suspicious,  since  pure 
wines  usually  contain  from  0'7 — 1'2  per  cent.,  as  estimated  by  the 
above  method.  Further,  wines  which  yield  16 — 17  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
to  0-12  of  mineral  matter  and  0'299  of  glycerin  are  certainly  artificial, 
and  are  not  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  authors  find  it  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledo-e 
to  fix  upon  the  normal  percentage  of  glycerin  which  would  characterise 
a  genuine  wine,  or  to  propose  a  method  for  the  accurate  estimation  of 
glycerin  in  wine.  F.  C. 

Estimation   of  Urea    by  means   of  Sodium    Hypobromite. 

By  G.  HtJFN'ER  (Chem.  Centr.,  1878,  303). — The  deficit  of  nitrogen  in 
the  determination  of  urea  by  Hiifner's  original  method  amounted  to 
6  per  cent,  (this  Journal  [2],  9,  162).  Schleich  ([2],  13,  483) 
reduced  the  error  to  1  per  cent.  The  author's  more  recent  experi- 
ments show  that  there  is  always  a  small  deficit  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen obtained.  He  gives  the  following  formula  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  urea,  h,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen,  v,  read  off  over 
water  :  h  =  barometric  reading ;  h'  =  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
temperature,  t. 

760-(l  +  OUU3660  ■  354-3  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Estimation  of  Quinine  in  Ferri  et  Quinae  Citras,  B.P.  By 
W.  Stevexson  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3J,  9,  673). — The  following,  which 
is  an  adaptation  of  Teschemacher's  method  of  estimating  morphia  in 
opium,  is  more  accurate  than  that  recommended  in  the  B.P.  5  grams 
of  the  citrate  is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  it  is  added  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  ammonia:  the  precipitate  is  then  thrown  on  a 
double  filter  made  of  two  filter-papers,  tared  in  a  balance  one  against 
the  other,  by  cutting  down  the  heavier,  the  smaller  one  to  be  placed 
outside  to  prevent  the  precipitate  getting  between  the  two  ;  this  dis- 
penses with  using  a  weighed  and  dried  filter:  the  precipitated  quinine 
is  then  washed  with  distilled  water  containing  one-eightieth  its  weight 
of  ammonia,  '880,  and  in  which  some  quinine  has  been  dissolved.  By 
this  process  all  the  iron  is  removed,  leaving  the  whole  amount  of 
quinine  on  the  filter,  which  must  first  be  dried  on  blotting-paper,  and 
then  at  44°.  E.  W.  P. 
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Quantitative  Determination  of  Theobromine  in  Cacao  and 
Chocolate.  By  G.  Wolfram  (Dingl.  pohjt.  /.,  230,  240—241).— 
If  shelled  cacao-beans  are  to  be  analysed  they  are  ground  np  in  a 
hot  mortar  to  a  thick  paste.  10  grams  of  this  mass,  or  20  to  30  gi-ams 
of  chocolate  are  digested  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  treated  with 
ammoniacal  lead  acetate,  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  washed  with  hot 
water  until  the  acidified  filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  phospho-tungstate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  caustic  soda, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  50  c.c,  acidified  with  sulphui'ic  acid,  and 
the  lead  sulphate  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated 
with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  phospho-tungstate.  The  separation  of 
the  slimy,  yellowish-white  precipitate  in  flakes  is  facilitated  by  warm- 
ing and  stirring  the  mixture  gently.  After  several  hours'  standing, 
the  liquid  is  filtered  and  washed  with  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  filter  and  the  precipitate  are  then  treated  in  a  beaker  with 
an  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  the  mixture  warmed,  the  excess  of  barium 
hydrate  neutralised  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  any  excess  of  the 
latter  thrown  down  with  barium  carbonate.  The  liquid  containing 
the  theobromine  in  solution  is  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum- 
dish,  dried,  and  weighed.  Since,  besides  theobromine,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  baryta-salts  is  always  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  alkaloid  is 
removed  by  ignition,  the  residue  moistened  with  ammonium  carbonate, 
evaporated,  heated,  re-weighed,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
•weighings  calculated  as  theobromine.  D.  B. 

Determination  of  Free  Acids  in  Oils.  By  E.  Laugier  (Dingl. 
pohjt.  J.,  230,430—432). — The  first  method  mentioned  by  the  author 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that  the  fatty  oils,  excepting  castor-oil, 
are  almost  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol,  although  it  readily  dissolves 
the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  By  treating  10  grams  of  the  oil  with 
50  c.c.  of  alcohol  at  90°  four  times  successively,  and  evaporating  the 
clear  alcoholic  solution,  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  may 
be  determined,  a  correction  being  made  for  the  solubility  of  the  neutral 
oil  in  the  alcohol.  The  second  method  consists  in  saturating  the  oil 
to  be  investigated  with  sodium  carbonate  and  extracting  with  ether. 
Sodium  stearate  and  palmitate  are  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  which  how- 
ever dissolves  the  neutral  fats  and  merely  traces  of  sodium  oleate. 

The  assumption  that  the  free  acid  in  fats  is  oleic  acid  is  said  to  be 
erroneous ;  as  a  rule  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  is  present  which  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  the  fat.  D.  B. 

Simplification  of  Hehner's  Method  of  Testing  Butter,     By 

E.  REicnEKTiZeitschr.Anal.Chem.,  1879,  68— 73).— The  fat  is  dried  and 
filtered  through  cotton  wool,  and  2-5  grams  are  weighed  in  the  liquid 
state  into  a  flask  of  160  c.c.  capacity ;  1  gram  of  solid  potassium 
hydrate  and  20  c.c.  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
heated  on  the  water-bath,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  soap  is  no 
longer  a  frothing,  slimy  mass  :  50  c.c.  of  water  are  then  added,  and 
as  soon  as  the  soap  has  dissolved,  20  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  acid  to  10  vols.)  are  poured  in  and  the  mixture  distilled,  a  slow 
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stream  of  air  being  constantly  passed  to  avoid  bumping.  A  conical 
tube  should  be  connected  with  the  flask  to  avoid  sulphuric  acid  spirt- 
ing over.  If  necessary  the  distillate  is  filtered  into  a  50  c.c.  flask 
through  a  wet  filter-paper  to  separate  solid  fats.  After  about  lo  c.c. 
have  passed  over,  the  distillate  is  poured  back  into  the  distillation 
flask,  and  the  distillation  is  continued  until  exactly  60  c.c.  are  obtained. 
This  distillate,  which  will  be  quite  clear  if  the  process  has  been  slowlv 
conducted,  is  mixed  with  four  drops  of  litmus-solution  and  titrated 
with  decinormal  soda-solution.  The  process  yields  very  constant 
results  when  repeated  on  different  portions  of  the  same  sample.  Many 
probably  unadulterated  butters  i-equired  an  average  of  14"00  c.c.  of 
soda-solution  with  a  variation  of  +0'45  c.c.  ;  any  butter  requirinp- 
less  than  12*5  c.c.  the  author  considers  adulterated.  Cocoa-nut  oil, 
lard,  suet,  and  other  adulterants  yielded  a  distillate  requirino-  from 
3" 7  to  0"25  c.c.  only  of  soda  solution.  A  formula  is  calculated  for 
approximately  determining  the  percentage  of  pure  butter  fats  present ; 
this  percentage  is  obtained  by  subtracting  0'30  from  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  soda  solution  required,  and  multiplying  the  number  thus  ob- 
tained by  7"30 :  the  probable  error  in  the  percentage  thus  formed  is 
+  0"24  X  (number  of  c.c.  — 0*30),  so  that  an  adulteration  exceedino- 
10  per  cent,  can  be  detected  with  certainty  by  this  process.         F.  C. 

On  Testing  Butter.  By  B.  E.  Dietzell  and  M.  G.  Kressner 
{Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  83 — 85). — A  sample  of  tinned  butter  was 
examined  by  the  authors  on  account  of  its  being  suspected  to  con- 
tain oil  as  an  adulterant ;  the  oil  had  leaked  from  a  crack  in  the  tin 
and  was  supposed  to  be  some  cheap  vegetable  oil.  The  oil  had  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-0228  at  19°,  and  solidified  at  0—2°;  it  agreed,  there- 
fore, in  physical  properties  with  the  oil  which  Chevreul  prepared 
from  butter.  Its  low  percentage  (85'14)  of  insoluble  fattv  acids,  as 
determined  by  Hehner's  method,  proved  that  it  was  not  adulterated 
with  other  animal  fats.  Excluding  olive-oil  as  being  too  expensive, 
and  linseed-oil  on  account  of  its  physical  properties,  determinations  of 
the  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  palm-oil,  rape-seed  oil,  poppv-oil,  and 
sesame-oil  gave  an  average  of  94"4  per  cent.  :  hence  the  adulteration 
with  both  animal  and  vegetable  oils  seems  impossible.  The  authors 
think  that  palm-oil  and  sesame-oil  are  very  likely  to  be  added  on 
account  of  their  cheapness  and  of  their  suitable  properties. 

F.  C. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


On  Cement.  (Dinrjl.  pohjt.  J.,  230,  68—75  and  141— 148.)— It 
is  mentioned  that  hydraulic  limes  must  be  divided  into  hydraulic  lime, 
Roman  cement,  and  Portland  cement.  The  Vienna  Institute  of  Engi- 
neers and  Architects  has  laid  down  the  following  tests  for  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  Portland  cement: — (1.)  The  price  to  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  weight.  (2.)  The  volume  to  remain  constant  both  in  the 
air  and  under  water.   (3.)  The  cement  is  to  be  ground  as  fine  as  possible. 
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(4.)  Its  cementing  power  to  be  ascertained  by  a  mixture  of  cement 
and  sand,  the  strength  of  extension  being  found  after  seven  days  and 
twenty-eight  days'  setting.  As  minimum  firmness  for  seven  days' 
setting,  8  kilos. ;  for  twenty-eight  days,  12  kilos.,  to  be  taken  for  every 
square  centimeter.  The  addition  of  water  to  be  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  weight  of  dry  substance. 

As  to  the  influence  of  gypsum  on  cement,  it  is  stated  by  Schott  that 
the  addition  of  gypsum,  burnt  or  unburnt,  retards  and  perfects  the 
hardening  process.  It  is  obvious  that  the  action  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  cement.  Erdmenger  mentions  that  unburnt  gypsum 
possesses  the  property  of  retarding,  more  or  less,  the  time  of  setting 
of  cement  and  of  increasing  simultaneously  its  firmness.  An  excess 
of  gypsum  is,  however,  injurious,  in  most  cases  1  to  2  per  cent,  is 
allowable.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  sand  on  the  firmness  of 
cement,  it  is  shown  that  sand  obtained  from  a  sieve  containing  120 
meshes  per  square  centimeter  gives  the  best  results. 

Influence  of  Water  on  Cement. — The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
which  cement  sets,  if  between  5°  to  22°,  does  not  materially  alter  the 
firmness.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  water  used,  Michaelis 
mentions  that  hard  water  gives  to  cement  the  greatest  firmness,  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  the  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate  or  of  gypsum  in  the  water,  or  whether  the  water  contains 
chlorides  or  nitrates. 

Increase  of  the  Firmness  of  Portland  Cement  loitJi  Increase  of  the  Lime 
Contents. — Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  for  the  best  qualities 
of  cement,  the  most  favourable  proportion  of  the  acid  constituents  to 
the  lime  is  2'0. 

Hardening  Theory  of  Portland  Cement. — -The  following  experiment 
gives  some  interesting  data  as  to  the  great  variations  of  firmness  which 
Portland  cement  shows.  A  hard-setting  cement,  still  quite  new,  was 
taken  out  of  the  water  after  testing  and  investigated  as  to  its  firmness. 
It  was  found  that  after  a  week's  setting  the  firmness  was  18'5  kilos., 
after  four  weeks,  only  l-5"7  kilos.  ;  but  40'8  kilos,  after  further  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  a  week. 

Adhesion  of  Cement-mortar  to  Brkhwork. — As  to  the  adhesive  pro- 
perties of  cement,  it  is  mentioned  that  those  varieties  which  are  rich 
in  silica  and  iron  possess  the  greatest  firmness.  The  direct  adhesion  of 
cement  to  the  brick  surface  scarcely  amounts  to  1  percent,  of  the  strength 
of  compression  or  scarcely  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  extension. 

Increase  of  the  Cementing  Pmver  by  good  Storage. — If  Portland  cement 
is  stored  in  a  suitable  place  its  cementing  power  increases,  because  it 
becomes  finer,  more  constant  in  volume,  and  takes  more  slowly. 

As  to  the  transport  of  cement  in  sacks  it  is  stated,  that  aUhough  in 
Germany  cement  is  not  packed  in  sacks,  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable  means  of  conveyance. 

Influence  of  the  degree  of  Fineness  on  the  Properties  of  Cement. — Del- 
briick  {ibid.,  Q,QiA,  188)  confirms  the  statement  that  very  finely  ground 
cement  allows  considerable  addition  of  sand,  and  yet  possesses  a  high 
firmness. 

Grinding  Apparatus  for  Cement. — Blake's  stone-breaker  {iUd.,  224, 
249)   or  Renette's  mortar-mill   {ibid.,  227,  59)   is  generally  adopted 
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for  the  grinding  process,  tlie  proiuct   baing'  passed  through  another 
mill  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.     Finally  it  is  sifted. 

D.  B. 
Analysis  of  Metallic  Fragments  obtained  from  Peruvian 
Tombs  at  Ancon  (Lima).  Ey  A.  Terreil  (Compt.  reivh,  87,  751). — 
Five  specimens  of  metallic  fragments  found  in  tombs  at  Ancon,  in  Peru, 
dating  most  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  were  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  on  the  supposition  that  the  composition  of  these 
alloys  might  throw  some  light  on  the  metallurgy  of  Peru  at  the  above 
date — 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

Silver 7704  33-35  1727  —  trace 

Gold    —  5-42       _  _  _ 

Copper 7-06  60-83  79-03  65-90  94-35 

Zinc —          —          —  32-04      — 

Iron —          —          —  1-05       — 

Chlorine 15-71  022       2-31  trace  trace 

Oxygen,         sulphur,  ^ 

water,  arsenic,  car-  ^  0-19  0-18       1-39  1-01       5-53 

bon  dioxide J 

Sand _          _          _  _         012 


100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 

J.  w. 
Direct  Preparation  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  from  Iron 
Ores.  (Lingi.  jjohjt.  ,/.,  230,  181 — 184). — For  some  time,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  practically  the  direct  method  of  preparing 
■wrought  iron  and  steel  from  iron  ores.  Three  processes  may  be  dis- 
tingui.shed  according  to  the  manner  of  working.  (1.)  Treating  the 
ores  in  closed  crucibles  by  external  heating.  (2.)  Flat  open  vessels 
made  of  refractoiy  material,  heated  at  the  top  and  bottom,  in  which 
the  ore  and  the  coal  are  placed  and  the  mixture  is  agitated  until 
reduction  sets  in.  (3.)  Rotary  cylinders,  which  are  heated  either 
internally  or  externally.  Du  Puy's  method,  which  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  perfected,  is  based  on  the  first  method  of  working.  On 
account  of  the  absence  of  oxidising  action,  the  product  obtained  im- 
proves in  quality.  As  to  the  chemical  part  of  the  process,  the  opera- 
tions which  take  place  during  the  reduction  are  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon  to  carbonic  oxide  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
ores  ;  combination  of  the  silica  acid  and  alumina  present  in  the  ores 
with  the  alkalis  added,  forming  vitreous  slag  which  covers  the  re- 
duced iron  and  protects  it  from  oxidation;  and  finally,  the  absorption 
of  the  total  phosphorus  present  by  this  slag.  The  average  of  fourteen 
analyses  of  the  Republic  ores  of  Lake  Superior  gave  : — 

Metallic  Fe,  68-48 ;  P,  0-053 ;  SiO^,  2-07 ; 
the  iron  prepared  from  these  ores  by  the  direct  process  gave  : — 
Fe.  C.  Si.  S.  P.  Slag. 

99-700    0-042     0-021     0-032     0016    0-185  =  99-996. 

D.  B. 

VOL.    XXXVI.  2    fj 
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Working  of  Mild  Steel.  Bj  S.  Kern  (Chem.  News,  39,  18). — 
Mild  steel,  before  being  rolled  into  plates,  may  be  heated  to  a  light 
welding  heat  without  fear  of  the  ingot  crumbling  to  pieces. 

The  chief  difl&culties  in  obtaining  clean  Bessemer  plates  are  the 
innumerable  blowholes  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  ingots,  these  blow- 
holes being  only  masked  by  rolling  ;  moreover  slag  scale  and  sand  are 
also  often  rolled  into  the  ingot.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the 
cheapest  way  is  to  weld  the  steel,  and  then  after  re-heating  it,  roll  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  burning  out  of  the  carbon  by  the  heating 
is  but  trifling,  as  the  following  analyses  show  : — 

Per  cent,  of  carbon. 


Ingots. 

Plates 

0-24 

0-20 

0-24 

0-19 

0-25 

0-21 

E.  W.  P. 

Keith's  Process  for  Desilvering  and  Refining  Raw  Lead  by 
Electrolysis  {BingJ.  pohjt.  J.,  230,  328),  a  continuation  of  a  former 
paper  (this  volume,  288). — This  paper  I'ef ers  to  Keith's  statements  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  the  residual  metallic  powder  obtained 
in  the  above  process  is  worked  up.  The  moist  mass  is  removed  from 
the  filters,  mixed  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate, 
and  dried.  It  is  then  brought  into  crucibles  and  heated  gently ;  oxide 
of  antimony,  arsenious  acid,  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  are  formed  in 
the  first  place,  then  sodium  antimonate,  and  ai^senite.  The  last-named 
salts  are  fusible.  Borax  renders  the  slag  more  readily  fusible  if 
oxides  of  iron  and  copper  are  present :  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
a  regulus  of  gold  and  silver  is  deposited.  The  slag  is  treated  with  hot 
water :  the  residue  contains  sodium  antimonate  and  the  oxides  of 
copper  and  iron,  whilst  the  filtrate  gives  arsenious  acid  on  crystallisa- 
tion. The  antimony  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  residue  with 
charcoal  and  heating  in  the  usual  manner.  When  conducted  pro- 
perly, iron  and  copper  should  not  be  reduced  by  this  treatment. 

The  raw  lead  used  for  the  experiments  gave  on  analysis : — 


Traces  of  Zn,  Fe,  un- 

determiued  sub- 

Pb. 

Ag. 

Cu. 

Sb. 

As.             stances,  loss. 

96-36 

0-55 

0-32 

1-07 

1-22              0-48 

=  100-00 

The  refined  lead  contained  0'000068  per  cent,  silver,  no  copper,  and 
only  traces  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  D.  B. 

Wearing  of  Steam-boilers.  By  F.  Fischer  {Dmgl  j^ohjt.  J., 
230,  38 — 4-5  and  134 — 141). — It  is  mentioned  that  steam-boilers  are 
destroyed  through  internal  or  external  formation  of  rust  or  incrusta- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  the  author  thought  sufficiently  important 
to  investigate  more  thoroughly.  The  destruction  of  the  external 
boiler  plates  is  considered  in  the  first  place.  The  combustion  gases 
which  surround  the  boiler  consist  mostly  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  steam, 
and  carbonic  acid ;  they  also  contain  carbonic  oxide  and  small  quan- 
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tides  of  hydrocarbons  ;  if  the  combustion  is  conducted  badly,  and 
coal  and  anthracite  are  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  formed.  Dry  boiler  plates  are  not  materially  injured 
by  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  by  combustion,  but  are  destroyed 
in  a  very  dangerous  manner  if  moisture  has  access,  the  moist 
acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  excess  of  atmospheric  air 
admitted,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Moisture  and  carbonic  acid  alone 
favour  the  combination  of  iron  with  oxygen  considerably,  and  there- 
fore destroy  boiler  plates,  although  less  readily  than  sulphurous 
acid.  As  to  the  destruction  of  the  plates  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler, 
it  is  stated  that  the  various  boiler  plates  produce  galvanic  currents 
with  the  saline  solutions,  whereby  iron  oxide  is  formed  and  hydrogen 
evolved.  These  currents  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  iron  plates  of  the  boiler.  The  formation  of  rust  is 
favoured  by  chlorine-compounds  and  ammonia,  retarded  by  alkalis ; 
if  oxygen  is  absent,  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  and  calcium 
chlorides  do  not  act  on  iron,  although  magnesium  chloride  attacks 
iron  very  strongly  even  in  this  case  ;  the  boiler  plates  will  therefore  be 
attacked  more  strongly  at  places  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  or  where  they  remain  in  contact  with  them 
for  some  time,  i.e.,  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  boiler  or  in  the  heater. 
If  through  a  continuous  bending  to  and  fro  or  through  alternative  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  the  plates  are  continually  loosened,  so  that 
the  moist  oxygen  is  always  brought  into  contact  with  metallic  iron, 
the  rust  will  quickly  penetrate  very  deeply. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  the  action  of  fat  on  boiler  plates  is 
more  fully  described.  A  large  number  of  black  globules,  2  to  3  cm. 
in  diameter,  were  found  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  which  con- 
sisted of  74'42  per  cent,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  traces  of  cupric 
oxide,  and  25'14  per  cent,  organic  matter.  Ether,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  18'98  per  cent,  of  a  solid  brown  fat, 
whilst  ether-alcohol  without  any  acid  dissolved  ll"o9  per  cent.  It  was 
evident  therefore  that  part  of  the  fat  was  present  as  an  iron  soap,  the 
latter  being  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  in  the 
cylinder  and  solution  of  the  iron  by  tlie  free  fatty  acids  and  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  steam.  When  condensed 
water  is  used  for  feeding  purposes,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  fat  by 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  or  to  saponify  with  sodium  carbonate.  It 
has  been  further  noticed  that  boilers  fed  with  the  water  from  peat 
moors  are  strongly  attacked. 

To  pre%'ent  this  destructive  action,  the  following  precautions  should 
be  observed : — Boilers  should  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
accumulation  of  air-bubbles  or  the  overheating  of  the  plates  at  any 
place.  Before  using  the  water,  it  is  best  to  warm  it  in  open  heaters  in 
order  to  dimini.'-h  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  aLso  to  render  the  water 
slightly  alkaline  with  soda  or  lime  and  to  remove  as  much  magnesia 
as  possible. 

As  to  the  prevention  of  boiler  incrustation,  the  author  merely  cor- 
rects a  few  erroneous  statemcTits  concerning  the  use  of  the  so-called 
magnesia  preparation.  It  is  stated  by  Bohlig  (ibid.,  212 — 215)  that 
at  temperatures  not  exceeding  100°  the  deposited  crust  formed  from 

2  r/  2 
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feed  waters  containing  a  snffioienoy  of  gypsum  is  always  perfectly  free 
from  magnesia  ;  in  steam-boilers,  however,  the  whole  of  the  magnesium 
contained  in  the  water  as  bicarbonate  and  sulphate  is  deposited  as 
tnao-nesium  carbonate  and  more  than  3  atoms  as  magnesia.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  not  correct,  since  waters  containing  calcium  and 
mao-nesium  carbonates  merely  deposit  calcium  carbonate  on  evapora- 
tion. Experiments  have  further  shown  that  no  reaction  takes  place 
between  gypsum  and  magnesite  unless  carbonic  acid  be  present.  In  the 
analysis  of  feed  waters,  this  chemist  also  doubts  whether  the  lime  and 
mao-nesia,  which  may  be  present  as  bicarbonates,  are  separated  on 
continued  boiling  as  carbonate.  He  considers  that  the  magnesium 
carbonate  would  thereby  be  converted  into  the  sulphate,  chloride,  and 
nitrate,  and  the  corresponding  calcium  compounds  precipitated  as  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  therefore  that  this  method  of  investigation  is  incor- 
rect. Fresenius  remai'ks  that  this  statement  does  not  hold  good  in 
all  cases,  as,  according  to  his  investigations,  the  Hunj'adi-Janos  bitter- 
water  (p.  366)  containing,  besides  sodium  chloride,  large  quantities 
of  soda  and  magnesia  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime  combined  with 
a  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  very  little  carbonic  acid,  deposits 
on  boiling  only  magnesium  carbonate. 

In  conclusion,  a  table  is  given  showing  the  comparative  results  of 
purifying  water  according  to  the  de  Haen  and  Bohlig  methods  at  ten 
works  in  Germany,  from  which  it  is  proved  that  the  treatment  with 
magnesia  is  neither  the  cheaper  nor  the  better  of  the  two,  most  works 
having  given  up  the  use  of  the  magnesia  preparation.  D.  B. 


Explosive  Mixtures  of  Air  with  Combustible  Powders.    By 

Berthollet  (Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [5],  15,  240 — 242). — Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  following  facts  and  observations: — (1.)  Clouds  of  coal-dust 
raised  in  mines,  by  perhaps  the  combustion  of  a  small  quantity  of  fire- 
damp, have  often  served  to  propagate  the  inflammation  of  the  air  to 
very  considerable  distances,  burning  the  workmen  and  doing  terrible 
injury. 

(2.)  These  effects  are  especially  marked  when  the  air  contains 
traces  of  fire-damp,  the  combustible  powder  making  just  the  addition 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  explosive  mixture. 

(3.)  In  absence  of  any  inflammable  gas,  such  powders  as  flour  or 
very  fine  charcoal-dust,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  air,  form 
explosive  mixtures,  firing  at  once  on  approach  of  a  flame. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  sack  of  starch  was  upset  at  the  top  of  a 
staircase,  and  the  starch  powder  diffused  in  the  air  becoming  ignited 
by  a  gas  jet  produced  an  explosion.  Flour-mill  explosions  furnish 
good  examples  of  the  above  fact  (see  Ann.  Ghim.  Fhijs.  [5],  14,  144). 
Similar  effects  were  observed  by  Berthollet  and  Carnot  on  a  small 
scale  about  the  beginning   of  this   century.*     It  is  observed  that  an 

*  Abstracts  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  (1872,  930  ;  1873,  420),  in  whicli  the 
explosive  combustion  of  certain  powders,  as  Lycopodium  seed,  and  flour,  when 
mixed  with  air,  is  noticed,  aud  the  theory  giren  is  the  same  as  that  of  Berthollet. 
— W.S. 
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intimate  mixture  of  air  with  a  very  finely  divided  easily  combustible 
powder  approacbes  very  nearly  the  condition  of  a  mixture  of  an 
inflammable  ^as  and  air.  Each  grain  of  powder  inflamed,  at  once 
surrounds  itself  with  an  ignited  atmosphere,  which  communicates 
the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  grains.  If  the  grains  are  sufficiently 
near  each  other,  this  takes  place  with  such  rapidity  that  the  gaseous 
mass  expands  suddenly  with  explosive  effect.  100  cubic  meters  of  air 
contain  nearly  30  kilos,  of  oxygen,  capable  of  burning  completely  11 
kilos,  of  charcoal  powder  or  27  kilos,  of  starch  powder.  When  the 
mi.xtare  of  powder  and  air  is  not  intimate  enough  to  produce  an 
explosion  on  firing,  it  may  even  then  be  none  the  less  capable  of 
propagating  the  fire.  W.  S, 

Saki,  the  Alcoholic  Drink  of  the  Japanese.  By  0.  Korschelt 
(iJinrjI.  pnlijt.  J.,  230,  70—80,  17-2—181,  -229— 240,  330— 335,  and 
421 — 427). — This  drink  is  said  to  have  been  known  2, GOO  years  ago. 
It  has  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  about  300  years,  the 
largest  breweries  being  those  of  Ttami,  near  Osaka.  Its  preparation 
is  divided  into  four  operations :  preparation  of  Jwji ;  preparation  of 
rnoto ;   mashing  and  fermenting  ;  pressing  and  clearing. 

(1.)  Koji.  The  season  of  the  saki-brewing  begins  in  November 
and  ends  in  February.  Rice,  which  has  been  previously  freed  from  its 
husks  by  pounding,  is  washed  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  be- 
come clear.  The  washed  rice  is  then  in  the  next  place  macerated  in 
cold  water  for  24  hours,  and  then  steamed  4  to  5  hours.  The  soft 
mass  is  left  to  cool  on  mats,  and  when  cold  is  treated  with  tane- 
koji  (tane-seed).  Microscopic  examination  showed  that  this  seed  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  spores  of  a  fungus.  To  4  parts  of  rice  (1  koko  = 
10  to  =  100  sho  =  1,000  j(0  =  180-3  lb.)  about  2  c.c.  of  tane-koji  were 
added,  and  after  mixing  the  whole,  the  mixture  is  brought  into  under- 
ground chambers,  which  ai-e  well  closed,  as  the  process  requires  a 
constant  temperature  of  20  to  25°.  The  next  morning  the  rice  is 
worked  through  by  hand,  and  in  the  same  afternoon  a  white  felt  of 
mycelium  will  be  found  to  have  grown  over  it.  The  rice  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  chambers,  put  into  baskets,  which  are  placed  in  empty  tubs, 
and  water  poured  over  it  to  one  half  its  volume.  After  the  baskets  have 
been  drained  for  several  hours,  the  rice  is  spread  out  on  small  planks  and 
then  brought  back  to  the  chambers.  The  next  day  it  is  turned  over 
repeatedly,  and  the  following  morning  it  is  taken  out.  The  koji  is  now 
ready  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  during  the  cold  season  for  two  to  three 
months  without  changing. 

In  order  to  prepare  tane-hoji,  the  finished  koji  is  placed  on  boards 
and  brought  into  the  chambers,  where  it  is  covered  with  boards.  The 
n':'xt  day  formation  of  spores  sets  in,  the  felt  assuming  a  yellow  colour. 
The  following  day  the  boards  are  taken  out  of  the  rooms  and  held 
upside  down  over  an  empty  plank,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  paper.  The  boards  are  then  tapped  gently,  the  dry  spores  falling 
on  the  paper.  From  1  to  rice  1  to  15  go  or  1  to  1  5  p.c.  of  spores  or 
tane-koji  are  obtained. 

To  prepare  tane-koji  in  saki-breweries,  the  rice  is  treated  with  cliar- 
coal    made   from  branches    of    keyakin    (Flanera  ja^onica),   tsubaki 
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(Camellia  japonica),  and  nara  (Qiiercus  crisjmla)  previous  to  the  treat- 
ment with  tane-koji. 

(2.)  Moto.  Steamed  rice  is  mixed  with  koji  and  cold  water  to  a 
thick  pap,  in  the  following  proportions  :— koji  3'6,  rice  10,  water  11"1. 
The  mass  is  then  agitated,  an  operation  which  at  first  is  very  difii- 
cult,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  consistency  of  the  mass 
changes.  It  becomes  more  liquid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 
At  the  same  time  fermentation  sets  in.  After  six  days  the  mixture  is 
transferred  to  vessels  suitable  for  warming  it.  This  operation  is  very 
slow,  four  days  being  necessary  to  heat  the  mash  to  about  13°  ;  after 
that  the  temperature  is  increased  more  rapidly,  viz.,  to  20°  the  next 
day,  and  30 — 35°  the  last  day.  When  the  fermentation  is  completed, 
the  mixture  is  cooled  and  ready  for  use.  The  value  of  the  moto  ob- 
tained is  determined  by  the  differences  observed  in  the  taste. 

(3.)  Main  Process.  For  the  actual  saki-brewing,  the  following  ma- 
terials are  taken  : — -1  koku  of  rice,  0'4  koji,  I'l  cold  water,  and  1"4  moto. 
These  are  stirred  up  in  tubs.  The  fermentation,  although  slow  in  the 
commencement,  begins  with  the  formation  of  sugar,  and,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  20°,  as  a  rule,  continues  for  about  17  days.  Four 
days  are  required  for  the  sugar  formation,  eleven  days  for  the  chief 
fermentation,  and  two  for  the  after-fermentation. 

(4.)  Pressing  and  dearing.  The  fermented  mash  is  filled  into  cotton 
cylinders  60  cm.  long  and  15  cm.  in  diameter.  These  are  placed  in 
layers  in  wooden  boxes  of  various  sizes,  holding  between  150  to  500 
bags,  and  exposed  to  a  pressure  which  is  gradually  increased  to  about 
7  t.  The  saki  is  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  whence  it  runs 
through  sieves  into  clay  receivers.  From  these,  it  is  transferred  to  clear- 
ing vats,  where  it  undergoes  after-fermentation,  commencing  about  five 
or  six  days  afterwards.  Unless  the  product  is  required  for  immediate 
use,  this  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  on  ;  in  either  case,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  transfer  the  saki  to  the  clearing  vats  so  as  to  remove 
any  solid  particles  carried  through  the  hags  during  pressing.  Saki  of 
150  days'  storage  is  said  to  possess  the  finest  taste.  If  in  the  summer 
it  shows  signs  of  turning  off,  it  is  pasteurised  (ibid.,  229,  436).  The 
pressed  residues  are  worked  up  for  alcohol,  by  distilling  them  in  a 
cylindi'ical  vat,  with  perforated  bottom,  placed  over  a  cast-iron  boiler. 
The  residue  after  distillation  is  sold  as  a  manure. 

In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  whole 
process,  the  author  undertook  a  large  number  of  analyses  with  moto- 
mash,  and  mash  used  in  the  main  process  at  various  stages  of  fermen- 
tation. The  investigations  on  moto  show  that  by  tJie  fermentation  of 
the  former,  the  concentration  of  the  mash  is  mucli  greaterthan  by  that 
of  any  European  fermentation  (a  very  thick  mash  in  preparing  brandy 
for  instance  gives  rise  to  low  yields).  It  is  further  shown  that  the 
solution  of  the  starch  continues  during  the  whole  process,  and  even 
during  the  fermentation.  The  acidity  of  the  mash  is  very  slight  in  the 
commencement,  but  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  mash  is  raised. 
At  the  end  of  the  main  fermentation  it  amounts  to  10°  of  acid.  The 
sum  of  the  unfermented  and  fermented  extract  in  moto  (several  weeks 
old)  amounts  to  34-86  ;  obtained  35-46,  showing  that  the  starch  is 
almost  completely  converted.      Analysis  further  proved  that  in  dilute 
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mashes,  a  considerable  amount  of  extract  is  formed  during  the  first 
day,  whilst  in  concentrated  mashes,  the  formation  of  extract  is  spread 
equally  over  a  longer  period.  In  the  main  process,  the  quantity  of 
extract  present  in  the  mash  after  the  complete  solution  of  the  starch 
is  equal  to  S-i'Q  p.c.  against  34'8  p.c.  fo and  by  experiment.  The  starch 
in  the  main  process  is  therefore  dissolved  almost  completely.  In  this 
respect,  the  .saki -breweries  surpass  our  fermentation  industries. 

Ahlburg  has  investigated  the  fungus  used  for  the  preparation  of 
saki,  and  states  that  it  is  found  only  on  rice,  and  when  attempts  are 
made  to  propagate  it  on  other  substances,  e.g.,  on  potatoes,  fruits,  &c., 
it  is  always  mixed  largely  with  PenicilUum  and  Mucorineae.  As  to 
the  structure  of  the  fungus,  it  resembles  the  genera  mucor,  asper- 
gillus,  botrytis,  and  eurotium,  but  differs  from  these  species  in  various 
ways.  It  therefore  forms  a  species  of  its  own,  which  Alhburg  calls 
''''Eurotium  ori/zae,  Ahlburg." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  addition  of  yeast  to  the  mash  is 
unnecessary,  the  moto-mash  being  prepared  only  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  formation  and  augmentation  of  yeast.  This  formation 
may  be  explained  in  various  ways  ;  however,  the  most  probable  expla- 
nation is  that  the  mycelium  of  the  Eurotium  orgzae,  after  the  koji  has 
effected  the  conversion  into  sugar  and  the  temperature  has  been  in- 
creased, splits  up  into  cells,  which  like  the  saccharomyces-cells  effect 
the  fermentation.  With  the  exception  of  Mucor  mucedo  and  M.  race- 
monus,  eurotium  is  the  only  white  fungus  the  mycelium  of  which  splits 
up  into  cells  possessing  fermentative  properties.  The  yeast  of  euro- 
tium, commonly  called  eurotiu,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  mucor  by 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  latter  ceases  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  of 
the  fermented  lifjuid  amounts  to  3'5  p.c,  whilst  the  eurotin  excites 
liquids  containing  15  p.c.  or  more.  Various  experiments  were  made 
to  investigate  in  what  manner  the  solution  of  the  starch  is  effected  by 
the  substances  present  in  koji,  acting  as  diastase.  The  results  show 
that  a  long  duration  of  the  mashing  increases  the  yield  of  extract 
under  all  conditions,  the  best  temperature  being  between  45 — 50°.  As 
in  the  germination  of  corn,  so  also  in  the  growth  of  the  mycelium, 
bodies  are  produced  which  act  on  the  starch-like  diastase.  The  dias- 
tase of  eurotium,  however,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  germina- 
ting corn.  Whilst  the  diastase  of  barley-malt  is  as  powerful  at  65°  as 
at  80° — a'circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  albuminous 
substances,  which  are  kept  in  solution  at  the  lower  temperature, 
separate  again  at  the  higher  temperature — eurotin  gives  the  opposite 
result.  The  increase  of  temperature  of  the  mash  over  50°  is  attended 
by  a  rapid  decrease  of  the  yield  of  extract.  Eurotin  may  be  extracted 
from  koji  by  means  of  cold  water,  as  diastase  is  from  malt. 

In  conclusion  it  is  .said  that  with  regard  to  the  actual  yield  of  saki, 
no  satisfactory  data  can  be  given.  The  quantity  of  saki  prepared  in 
1874  was  estimated  at  0,475,798  hectolitres.  D.  B. 

Aniline-blue  {Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  230,  1G2— 170,  241—245  and 
342 — o51J.  Theoretical  part.  Aniline-blues  are  salts  of  phenylated 
rosanihnes,  formed  by  heating  rosanilines  under  suitable  conditions 
with  primary  aromatic  bases  of  the  aniline  type.     Three  hydrogens  of 
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the  rosaniHne  may  be  replaced  by  1  to  3  phenyl-  or  tolyl-residues, 
with  a  simultaneous  loss  of  1  to  3  ammonia.  Thus  mono-  di-  and 
tri-phenyl  rosanilines  are  known,  which,  as  bases,  are  brownish  amor- 
phous powders,  and  as  salts,  indistinctly  crystalline  greenish-brown 
powders,  forming  red  to  greenish-blue  solutions.  The  following 
equations  show  the  reactions  of  the  substituted  products  : — 

(1.)     CoH.gl^s    +    CeHs.H^N    =    C2oH.8(C6H5)N3    +    H3N. 

Kosaniline.  Aniline.  Monophenylrosaniline. 

(2.)  C=oHi8(CgH5)N3  +  CeHs.HoN  =  C2oHn(C6H5).N3  +  H3K 

Diphenjlrosaniline. 

(3.)     C,oHn(C6H5)oN3    +    CeHs.H.N   =    C2oH,6(C6H5)3N3   +   H3N". 

Triphenyb-osaniline. 

In  a  similar  manner  tolylated  rosanilines  may  be  prepared.  Of  the 
phenyl  and  tolyl  derivatives  of  rosaniline,  the  hydrochlorides,  sulphates, 
and  acetates  are  best  known  analytically.  The  latter  are  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  the  mono-  and  di-substituted  bodies  more  than  the  tri- 
derivatives,  and  the  tolyl-blues  more  than  the  phenyl-blues.  The 
bases  and  salts  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  petroleum,  moderately  soluble  in  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl 
alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  nitrobenzene,  aniline,  and  phenol.  Re- 
ducing agents  convert  aniline-blues  into  the  corresponding  leucani- 
lines.  The  preparation  of  phenylated  rosaniline  is  very  imperfect 
when  rosaniline  or  fuchsine  is  heated  with  excess  of  aniline  ;  the  blues 
are  obtained  in  almost  theoretical  quantities,  however,  by  adding  to 
rosanilines  certain  mono-carboxylic  acids,  e.g.,  acetic,  stearic,  benzoic, 
salicylic  acids,  and  to  fuchsines,  the  anhydrous  sodium  salts  of  these 
acids  (especially  the  acetate  and  benzoate)  in  certain  proportions.  The 
best  yields  are  not,  however,  obtained  with  theoretical  quantities ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  proportions  to  be  added  must  be  ascertained  experi- 
mentally, the  shade  obtained  depending  also  on  this  circumstance ; 
thus  benzoic  acid  gives  blues  which  dve  with  a  green  tinge,  whilst 
acetic  acid  gives  blues  with  a  reddish  tinge.  The  proportion  between 
the  quantities  of  aniline  and  rosaniline  compounds  used  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  To  maintain  the  same  final  results,  it  is  further 
necessary,  that  in  all  cases  the  materials  used  should  be  of  the  same 
constitution,  and  that  the  time  of  the  leaction  and  the  temperature 
be  the  same. 

Practical  Part. — (1.)  Methyl-blue.  The  finer  and  purified  blues  are 
"  opal  blue  ;"  the  blues  separated  from  the  melt,  "  methyl-blue,"  in  op- 
position to  those  treated  afterwards,  are  generally  called  "  soluble  blue." 
For  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  blue  with  green  tinge,  as  it  is  required 
in  alcoholic  solutions  for  silk  dyeing,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  rosanihne  base ;  a  large  excess  of 
pure  aniline  and  benzoic  or  salicyUc  acids  is  also  necessary.  The 
salt  from  which  the  rosaniline  base  is  prepared,  must  be  equal  to  the 
purest  fuchsine,  the  base  separated  with  lime  or  ammonia  being 
purer  than  that  obtained  by  soda  ;  it  is  also  preferable  to  use  the  salt 
prepared  by  the   nitrobenzene   process,    as  the    smallest  quantity   of 
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arsenic  has  a  tendency  to  carry  -with  it  other  impurities  which  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  reaction.  The  base  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  should  leave  no  residue  after  being  dried  and 
redissolved,  and  should  show  the  full  intensity  of  a  fine  fuchsine.  It 
should  also  dissolve  in  ammonia  and  in  alcohol  without  residue.  The 
aniline  used  in  the  operation  must  be  almost  pure  phenylamine. 
Between  180°  and  182"5°,  97  per  cent,  should  distil  over.  As  to  the 
use  of  stearic  acid,  it  is  stated  that,  although  commercial  stearin  con- 
taminated with  palmitic  acid  yields  a  satisfactory  product,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  pure  acid.  Acetic  acid  does  not  give  a  blue  possessing  the 
desired  greenish  tinge  ;  its  recovery  also  is  not  practicable.  Salicylic 
and  benzoic  acids  give  good  results,  and  although  one-third  less 
weight  of  the  former  suffices,  its  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  recovery 
render  its  use  less  profitable  than  that  of  benzoic  acid. 

For  25  kilos,  rosaniline,  250  kilos,  aniline,  3  kilos,  benzoic  acid,  a 
boiler  of  500  liters  capacity,  with  agitator,  is  necessary,  the  diameter 
being  85  cm.,  and  heiglit  120  cm.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  air. 
The  plates  are  either  cast-iron,  3  cm.  in  thickness,  or  copper,  2  mm. 
thick.  If  iron  is  used,  it  is  best  to  line  the  interior  of  the  vessel  with 
lead.  After  charging  the  tube  with  the  above  materials,  it  is  fired  up 
gradually  to  the  tempei-ature  at  which  the  aniline  distils,  and  kept  at 
this  point,  otherwise  too  large  a  quantity  may  distil  over.  The  dis- 
tillate should  not  contain  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  original 
substance.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  better  not  to  add  all 
the  benzoic  acid  to  the  mixture  at  the  commencement  of  the  opei'ation, 
but  to  retain  |th  to  |th  of  it,  which  is  added  when  the  boiling-point 
of  the  mixture  has  been  reached.  The  result  is  a  stronger  evolution 
of  ammonia.  When  that  stage  of  blueness  has  been  reached  at  which 
two  samples  drawn  at  intervals  are  alike  in  colour,  the  following  more 
accurate  determination  is  made.  A  standard  alcoholic  solution  of  a 
standard  blue  having  been  prepared,  a  small  quantity  of  the  melt  to  be 
tested  is  put  on  filter-paper,  and  the  same  siirface  cut  out  in  each  case, 
dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  0"5  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  diluted  to 
the  intensity  of  the  standard  solution.  The  difFerences  observed  by 
holding  the  solutions  against  homogeneous  light,  e.g.^  the  light  of  a 
gas  flame  in  a  dark  room,  are  very  slight,  and  require  an  experienced 
eye  to  judge  properly.  The  heating  must  be  discontinued  some  time 
before  the  melt  actually  answers  to  this  te.st;  otherwise  the  shade 
obtained  will  not  merely  differ,  but  the  yield  may  be  affected  con- 
siderably. While  the  vessel  cools,  the  quantity  of  aniline  in  the  dis- 
tillate is  determined.  Supposing  30  kilos,  have  been  obtained,  then 
this  and  the  quantity  used  for  phenylating  is  deducted  from  the  origi- 
nal quantity.     From  the  equation 

C^H,9N3.H,0  +  3(C«H».H^N)  =  C2oH,e(C6H5)3N3.H,0  +  3H3N, 

we  obtain  by  calculation  about  22  kilos,  of  aniline  converted,  52  kilos, 
have  disappeared,  and  198  kilos,  aniline  are  left  beliind.  These  and 
the  quantity  of  the  colour-base  corresponding  with  the  rosaniline  must 
be  converted  into  their  hydrochlorides,  so  as  to  separate  the  blue.  As 
only  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  usual  strength  (32  per 
cent.)  is  required,  the  quantities  for  both  bases  are  calculated.     After 
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precipitation,  the  blue  is  obtained  in  a  fine  powder,  the  benzoic  acid 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  The  latter  is  syphoned  off, 
collected,  and  purified.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  the  residue  pressed 
in  hydraulic  presses,  digested  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  washed  with  water,  until  free 
from  acid  and  aniline.  The  moist  mass  is  then  dried  at  60°,  the  final 
product  being  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brownish-green  powder. 
On  cooling,  hydrochloride  of  aniline  and  a  small  quantity  of  blue 
(residual  blue)  separate  from  the  filtrates  and  washings.  After  neu- 
tralising the  acid  with  lime,  the  mixture  is  distilled  in  boilers,  so  as  to 
recover  the  aniline. 

As  to  the  yield,  it  may  be  stated  that  instead  of  the  theoretical 
(44"3  kilos.)  40  to  43  kilos,  blue  are  obtained,  besides  2  to  4  kilos, 
residual  blue^ 

When  a  smaller  quantity  of  aniline  is  used  in  the  above  process,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  treatment,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
blue  in  the  same  finely  divided  state.  The  melt  is  cooled  to  50°,  and 
ran  into  an  equal  weight  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  mixture  is 
ti^eated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  when  cold,  washed  with  alcohol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  Avater.  By  this  treatment, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  colour  is  not  merely  lost,  owing  to  the  solu- 
bility of  the  latter  in  alcohol,  but  about  3  to  4  kilos,  of  alcohol  per 
kilo,  of  blue  is  used  up,  which  cannot  be  recovered  without  difticulty. 
As  a  rule,  the  blue  does  not  require  purification,  especially  when  pre- 
pared from  good  raw  materials  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  boiled  with 
sulphuric  acid  of  1-3  to  1-4  sp.  gr.,  dissolved  in  aniline,  precipitated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  as  above  (on  a  small  scale  for  analytical  pur- 
poses), dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  so  as  to 
obtain  the  pure  base,  &c. 

The  blues  with  reddish  tinge  are  prepared  from  fuchsine,  sodium 
acetate,  and  a  small  excess  of  aniline.  The  operation  is  the  same  as 
that  with  rosaniline. 

Intermediate  shades  required  in  commerce  are  obtained  more  pro- 
fitably by  mixing  the  above  colours  in  suitable  proportions,  than  by 
preparing  them  direct  in  the  melt. 

Soluble  Blue.— The  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  of  the 
sulphonic  acids  of  aniline-blue  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  latter 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1"83  to 
1-84  sp.  gr.,  digesting,  and  finally  adding  fuming  acid.  According  to 
the  time  of  action,  a  mono-,  di-,  tri-  or  tetra-sulphonic  acid  may  be 
obtained.  The  solubility  and  the  property  of  combining  with  metals 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  monosulphonic  acid 
forming  only  1  series  of  salts,  whilst  with  the  others  2,  3,  and 
4  series  may  be  obtained.  In  preparing  the  soluble  blues,  the  mono- 
sulphonic acids  and  higher-substituted  acids  must  be  of  great  purity. 

AllMli-hliie. — The  preparation  of  the  alkali-sulphonic  acid  is  accom- 
panied by  greater  difiiculties  than  that  of  the  others,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  modifications  in  the  proportions  of  the  weights,  in 
the  time,  and  in  the  temperature,  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the 
methyl-blue  operated  on.  The  acids  are  prepared  by  introducing  the 
substance  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  using  for  all  blues,  five  to 
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six  times  the  quantity  of  acid.  Finer  blues  are  obtained  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  35"  ;  ordinary  blues  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
45°.  After  complete  solution,  four  to  five  times  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common  and  fuming  acid 
is  added,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  a  slow  action  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. The  sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  removed  by  diluting  the 
mass  carefully  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  filtering  ;  the  alkah- 
snl phonic  acid  being  obtained  in  a  pasty  condition.  The  latter  is  con- 
verted into  the  soda  salt  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  soda  to  the 
moist  mass.  It  is  best  to  separate  the  alkali  blue  by  treating  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  soda  salt  with  sodium  chloride,  filtering  it,  treat- 
ing the  residue  repeatedly  with  water,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  drying  the  final  product  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. In  dissolving  alkali-blues  for  dyeing  purposes,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  metallic  compounds  of  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acids 
are.  insoluble  in  water,  excepting  those  with  fixed  alkalis  ;  water  con- 
taining lime,  therefore,  cannot  be  used.  Alkali-blue  should  dissolve 
in  five  times  the  quantity  of  hot  distilled  Avater  without  residue.  It 
should  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine.  The  best  criterion  of 
the  purity  of  the  blue,  however,  is  its  dyeing  properties. 

Cotton-blue,  or  soluble  blue,  is  obtained  by  treating  1  pt.  of  methyl- 
blue  with  4  pts.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (or  a£  times  with  3  pts.). 
After  the  solution  has  been  efiiected,  the  temperature  is  raised  quickly 
to  60°,  and  then  slowly  to  100° — 1 10°.  Sulphurous  acid  is  evolved 
only  when  the  mixture  has  been  overheated,  and  has  a  very  disad- 
vantageous action  on  the  pi'oduct.  This  gas  is  more  especially  evolved 
when  the  methyl-blue  used  for  the  pi'eparation  of  the  soluble  blue  was 
of  an  inferior  quality  ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  use  a  small  quantity 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  suffices  to 
form  the  sulphonic  acid.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  sulphonic  acid  by  diluting  the  mass  with  three  to  four 
times  the  quantity  of  water  and  pressing  the  paste.  The  latter  is 
treated  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  re-pressed.  The  residue 
is  then  boiled  up  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  limed,  treated,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  calcium  or  barium  carbonate,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
solution  filtered  and  evaporated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  yield  of  soluble  blue  on  the  methyl-blue  used  is  about  125  to 
130°,  in  the  case  of  alkali-blue,  and  130 — 140°  in  the  case  of  cotton- 
blue.  D-  B. 

Alizarin-blue.  (Dlngl  pohjt.  J.,  230,  433— 436.)— This  colour- 
ing-mattcr  is  now  brought  into  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  thin, 
brownish-violet  paste  containing  10  per  cent,  of  alizarin-blue.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  benzene  and  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  more  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  when  heated  with  the 
latter  it  is  altered.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  red  solution 
is  obtained,  which  when  heated  and  then  diluted  with  water,  deposits 
a  blue  precipitate,  possessing  the  same  dyeing  properties  as  alizarin- 
blue.  A  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid  of  1-9316  sp.  gr  dis- 
solves the  blue  with  an  orange-red  colour.  By  adding  glycevin  to  this 
solution,  it  assumes  a  fuchsine-red  colour,  and  on  heating  the  solution 
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and  subsequently  dilutiug  it,  the  unaltered  colouring-matter  separates 
in  the  form  of  blue  flakes.  This  behaviour  with  acids  may  serve  to 
recover  the  alizarin-bkie  from  old  pieces  of  printed  goods.  Dilate 
alkalis  give  greenish-blue  or  blue  solutions ;  calcium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, and  iron  salts  foi-m  greenish-blue  lakes,  alumina,  violet-blue ; 
chromium,  violet ;  and  tin,  reddish-violet  lakes.  It  may  be  reduced, 
like  indigo,  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

Kochlin  and  Prud'homme  give  the  following  formula  for  a  solid  blue 
obtained  from  this  colouring-matter : — 0-25  1.  alizarin-blue  (10  p.  c.) 
are  dissolved  by  means  of  0-0(5  1.  .soda-lye  (1-.329S  sp.  gr.)  and  2-5  grams 
zinc- dust,  then  treated  Avith  0-06  1.  glycerin  (1-2390  sp.  gr.)  thickened 
with  0-75  1.  dextrin-water  (1,000  grams  dextrin  in  1 1.)  and  the  mixture 
printed  on  cotton.  The  blue  thus  obtained  is  very  bright  in  colour, 
but  not  very  fast,  a  better  product  being  obtained  by  adding  a  chro- 
mium or  iron  salt  to  the  above  colour.  These  chemists  have  dyed 
cotton  with  alizarin-blue  by  adding  to  the  bath  for  1  pt.  of  10  per  cent, 
blue,  1  to  2  pts.  of  sulpholeic  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  most  profitable  manner  in  which  alizarin-blue  can  be 
utilised  will  probably  be  as  steam-blue,  it  being  fixed  on  the  cotton  by 
means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  chromium  acetate ;  the  use  of 
mao-nesium  chloride   is  also  recommended.     The  blue  obtained  resists 

o 

the  action  of  chlorine,  but  assumes  a  grey  tinge  on  exposure  to 
sunlight,  a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  colouring  matter  in  dyeing. 

Grraebe  assigns  to  alizarin-blue  the  formula  CnH9N04.  It  not  only 
forms  salts  with  bases,  but  also  combines  with  acids.  By  treating  it  with 
10  parts  of  zinc-dust,  a  base  was  obtained  having  the  composition 
CuHuN.  The  latter,  although  nearly  pure,  was  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  a  base  being  obtained  which  crystallises  in 
laminae  or  prisms.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in 
water.  Its  solutions  possess  a  fine  blue  fluorescence.  The  salts  of 
this  base  have  a  golden-yellow  colour,  their  solutions  showing  a  deep- 
green  fluorescence.  The  hydrochloride,  CnHuN.HCl,  forms  small 
prisms  when  crystallised  from  water,  slender  needles  when  precipitated 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sul- 
phate has  the  composition  C17H11N.H0SO4,  and  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  needles.  By  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  base 
and  of  picric  acid,  slender  needles  are  obtained  of  the  formula 
CnHiiN.C6H2(OH)(N02)3;  these  are  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  platinum-salt,  (CnHuN.HCl)3PtCl4,  consists  of  micro- 
scopic needles  insoluble  in  water.  D.  B. 

Action  of  Chromium  Salts  in  presence  of  Chlorates.     By 

S.  Grawitz  {Cumpt.  rend.,  87 — 844). — The  author  proposes  to  use 
potassium  dichromate  instead  of  ammonium  vanadate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aniline  black,  inasmuch  as  '1  mgram.  of  the  former  suffices 
to  convert  12-5  grams  aniline  salt  per  litre  into  a  black,  whereas 
5  mgrams.  of  the  latter  are  required.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Inactivity  of  Chromium-compounds  in  producing  Aniline 
Black  as  compared  with  the  action  of  Vanadium  Compounds. 
By  G.  WiTZ  {Compt.  rend.,  87,  1()87). —  In  reference  to  the  last  paper 
the  author  says  that  even  with  1  milligi-am  of  potassium  dichi-omate 
in  presence  of  potassium  chromate,  the  author  could  obtain  no 
coloration  -with  125  g-rams  of  aniline  chloride  dissolved  in  1  litre  of 
water,  even  by  the  aid  of  heat.  With  a  solution  of  the  aniline  salt  of 
the  same  strength,  and  containing  1  to  O'l  equivalent  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  or  of  sodium,  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  milligram  of  vanadium 
sufficed  to  develop  the  aniline  black.  R.  R. 
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1878.  Augtist  1st.  No.  3043.  J.  Duncax,  J.  A.  R.  ISTewlandr,  and 
B.  E.  R.  Newlands.  "  Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of 
Sugar." 

Raw  or  low-class  sugar  containing  glucose  is  agitated  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  close  vessel  with  hot  alcohol,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  3  gallons  of  alcohol  to  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  filtered  or 
decanted  alcoholic  solution  deposits  its  glucose  on  cooling,  and  is 
reheated  and  used  over  and  over  again  until  it  becomes  necessary  to 
distil  it  in  order  to  separate  accumulated  water  and  other  impurities. 
Methyl  alcohol  or  methylated  alcohol  may  be  used  instead  of  common 
alcohol.  The  sugar  deprived  of  glucose  is  heated  with  water  as  long 
as  adhering  alcohol  distils  over.  The  u^se  of  heated  alcohol  is  particu- 
larly claimed. 

1878.  August  1st.  No.  3049.  J.  Duncan,  J.  A.  R.  Newlands,  and 
B.  E.  R  Newlands.  "Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of 
Saccharine  Substances  or  Compounds." 

These  are,  the  use  of  alcohol  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

1.  To  precipitate  from  aqueous  solutions  any  of  the  compounds  of 
sugar  with  lime,  commonly  called  "  saccharates,  sucrates,  or  melas- 
sates  of  lime."  Two  volumes  of  alcohol  are  added  to  one  volume  of 
concentrated  solution  of  sucrate.  The  precipitated  lime  compounds 
may  be  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  or  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  To  purify  a  peculiar  compound  of  lime  with  sutrar  and  cai'bonic 
acid,  known  as  "  saccharo- carbonate  of  lime"  (see  Johnson's  patent, 
1^07,  No.  54,  and  Murdoch's  patent,  187G,  No.  240).  The  lime  com- 
pound is  washed  with  alcohol  until  saline  and  other  impurities  are 
removed. 

3.  To  remove  the  lime  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  lime  upon 
saccharine  solutions  containing  more  or  less  glucose.  Saccharine 
solutions  are  heated  with  sufficient  lime  to  di  stroy  the  glucose  present, 
neutralised  with  CO2  or  dilute  H^SOi,  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. 
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1878.    August  Srd.    No.  3073.     J.   Hollidat.     "Improvements  in 
Dyeing  and  Printing  Aniline-black."     (Communicated  hy  W. 
S.  Graivitz,  Paris.) 
The  inventor  claims  "  dyeing  and  printing  textile  fibres  with  aniline- 
black  by  the  action  thereon  of  chromic  acid  in  the  presence  of  chloric 
or  perchloric  acid  on  aniline."     As  an  example,  the  inventor  dissolves 
in  1,000  parts  of  water  at  90°  C,  200  parts   starch,  80  parts  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  130  parts  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  cooled,  adds  one-tenth  of  a  part  of  potassium  or  ammonium  chro- 
mate.     This  mixture  may  be  used  for  printing,  or  the  chromic  acid  or 
chromate  may  be  applied  to  the  fabric  first,  and  the  aniline  mixture 
afterwards. 

1878.     August  Srd.    No.  3079.     J.  Mactear.     "Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Soda  and  Potash." 

In  order  to  destroy  cyanogen  compounds,  the  inventor  adds  certain 
oxidising  substances  to  the  mixture  of  sulphate,  coal,  and  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  black  ash  furnace  just  before  withdrawing  the  charge.  The 
substances  selected  ai"e  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  and  magnesium 
sulphates,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  They  may  be  used 
separately  or  mixed.  When  calcium  sulphate  is  used,  about  5  parts 
per  100  of  sodium  sulphate  originally  in  the  charge  are  sufficient. 

1878.    August  7th.      No.  3119.     Elisee  Cotte.     "Improvements 
in  the   Manufacture    of   certain  Explosive    Compounds." 

(Communicated  by  Amadee  Lanfrey,  of  Chartres.) 

The  inventor  prepares  nitrocellulose  from  "  various  straws,  such  as 
corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat."  The  straw  is  boiled  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  triturated,  washed,  and  manufactured  into  a  sheet 
by  a  paper  machine.  The  sheet  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  which  are 
immersed  for  three  or  four  hours  in  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  then  washed 
and  dried.  The  little  pieces  are  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre 
and  dextrin  containing  charcoal  in  suspension,  drained,  and  again 
dried.  A  "  dynamite "  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  crushed 
straw  nitrocellulose  with  nitroglycerin.  The  inventor  claims  that  the 
straw  nitrocellulose  is  much  more  stable  than  gun-cotton,  a  result 
which  he  attributes  to  the  silica  contained  in  the  straw,  which  he  con- 
siders to  play  a  part  analogous  to  that  which  it  fulfils  in  dynamite. 
Corn  straw,  as  containing  most  silica,  is  most  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture. 

1878.    August  10th.     No.    3166.      Henry    Brunner.      "Improve- 
ments in  the  Manufacture  of  Alkali." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cyanides  in  the  black  ash 
process,  the  salt  cake  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  first  heated  to  the 
point  of  fusion  with  a  portion  only  (2.5—75  per  cent.)  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  slack.  The  remaining  quantity  of  slack  is  then  added  in 
one  or  more  portions,  and  the  operation  finished  as  usual.  The  result- 
ing black  ash  is  practically  free  from  cyanides,  and  a  saving  of  slack 
is  effected.' 
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1878.  Angnd  \Wi.  No.  31 82.  R.  Latknder.  "Improvements 
in  treating  Waste  Sulphuric  Acid  that  has  been  used  for 
pickling  Iron  Plates  and  other  Articles  of  Iron  or  Steel." 

The  liquor,  whicli  is  a  .solution  of  copperas,  i.s  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  superheated  steam,  the  dry  residue  powdered  and  intro- 
duced into  retorts,  when  it  is  distilled,  the  vapours,  "  con.sisting  princi- 
pally of  sulphurous  fumes  and  acid,"  being  conducted  into  the  ordinary 
leaden  chamber  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  red  oxide 
of  iron  left  in  the  retorts  is  used  as  a  pigment  or  a  polishing  powder. 

1878.  A^igust  16th.  No.  8246.  C.  F.  Clads.  "Improvements 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphide  and  other  Compounds  of 
Zinc,  and  in  the  production  of  Bye-products  resulting 
therefrom." 

This  patent  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  a  white  pigment,  consLst- 
ing  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  with  barium  sulphate  in  various 
proportions.  The  bye-products  are  "  caustic  baryta,  potash,  ammonia, 
and  soda,"  which  are  separated  from  sulphides  and  sulphates  in  the 
course  of  the  manufacture. 

1878.     Angust  17th.    No.  3252.     A.  P.  Price.    "Improvement  in 
the  Preparation  and  Treatment  of  Saccharine  Substances 
and     Compounds."        (Communicated     hij     Moriz     Weinrich,    of 
Vienna.) 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  prepare  pnre  "  saccharate  of  lime" 
from  molasses.     To  the  molasses,  heated   to  85 — 100^  C,  dry  slaked 
lime  is  added  in  the   proportion  of  -g  cwt.  of  anhydrous  lime  to  every 
cwt.  of  sugar  contained  in  the  molasses.     After  the  lapse  of  20  hours, 
the   mixture    hardens    to   a    brittle    mass,   "which    the    inventor    calls 
"  melassate  of  lime."     This  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  agitated 
with  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  provided  with   mixing  mechanism.     It 
is  thus  brought  to  a  sandy  condition,  and  the  lixiviation  is  carried  on 
with  successive  doses  of  alcohol,  commencing  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol 
and  finishing  with   alcohol  of  40  per  cent.     The  residue   is  "  purified 
tribasic  saccharate   of  lime,"  which  may  be   conducted  into  the  satu- 
rating vessels  for  the  treatment  of   beetroot  juice,  or  may  be  directly 
utilised  for  the  production  of  sugar  by  decomposition  of  the  "  saccha- 
rate." 

1878.     August  20th.    No.  3282.     A.  A.  Croll.     " Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina." 

Modifications  of  the  process  previously  patented  by  the  inventor 
(1877,  No.  2884),  by  which  he  obtains  various  qualities  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  in  the  manufacture  of  one  batch  of  the  salt. 

1878.     Avgv!^t2\d.    No.  8207.     T.  Witkes  and  T.  .Touxsom.     "Im- 
provements in  purifying  or  refining  Copper." 

Some  of  the  crude  copper  of  commerce,  such  as  Chili  bars  and  pre- 
cipitated copper,  contains  injurious  quantities  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  tin.     In  order  to  remove  these,  the  inventor  uses  a  mixture  of 
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slaked  lime  witli  copper  oxide,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese,  preferring  tliem  in  the  forms  of  copper  scale,  heematite, 
and  natural  black  oxide  of  manganese  respectively.  To  a  charge  of 
7  or  8  tons  of  crude  copper,  melted  in  a  refining  furnace,  he  adds 
about  3  cwt.  of  the  lime  mixture ;  the  charge  is  then  stirred  with  a 
rabble,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  raised,  and  the  slag  skimmed 
oft'.  This  preceding  is  repeated  until  the  copper  has  the  properties  of 
selected  copper.  The  resulting  slags  are  smelted  with  copper  regulus, 
and  the  regulus  obtained  is  rabbled  with  a  mixture  of  soda  ash  and 
copper  scale,  which  oxidises  the  impurities  to  arseniate,  antimoniate, 
and  stannate  of  soda,  the  mixture  of  which  is  skimmed  off  and 
lixiviated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkaline  salts,  and  leaves 
undissolved  any  copper  compound,  J.  M.  H.  M. 
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The  light  reflected  by  Potassium  Permanganate.  By  Sir 
J.  CONROY  {Pldl.  Mag.  [5],  6,  454 — 458). — The  experiments  of  Haid- 
inger  on  this  subject  are  confirmed  and  extended.  The  light  reflected 
fi'om  the  surface  of  crystals  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  that  from, 
the  same  substance  rubbed  on  glass,  were  found  to  be  identical  when 
examined  with  a  dichroiscopic  lens.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  former, 
however,  the  blue  rays  are  more  intense,  and  the  higher  bands  are  more 
distinctly  seen.  The  following  table  gives  the  surface  colov^rs  at 
various  incidences  of  light  rays,  when  the  light  is  either  unpolarised 
or  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (A),  and  when  it  is  polarised 
perpendicularly  to  that  plane  (B),  the  surrounding  media  being  air, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  carbon  bisulphide  respectively : — 


Anglo  of 
Incidence. 


Surrounding  Medium. 


Air. 


CCl. 


CSo 


30° 


35° 


40' 


45' 


1 


Pale  Yellow Yellow  green 


I 


50° 
55" 

60^ 
65° 
TO''! 
75°  { 


A. 

{I 

A. 
B. 


A White 


White    

Pale  yellow 

Wliite    

Yellow  with  green  tinge  , 

White    

Brilliant  green 


Blue  green    

White    

Blue 

White    

Metallic  with  blue  shade 


Green     

Yellow  green 

G-reen     

Yellow  green 
Light  green  . 
Green  , .  . .  . 
Blue  green    . 

Green     

Blue  ^een     . 

Green     

Blue  green  . 
Greenish    . .  . 


Yellow  green. 
Green. 

Yellow  green. 
Green. 

Yellow  green. 
Green. 

Yellow  green. 
Blue  green. 
Yellow  green. 
Blue  green. 
Yellow  green. 
Blue  green, 
Green. 
Blue  green. 
Green. 
Blue  green. 
Greenish  white. 


The  results  of  Stokes  (PJiil.  May.,  1853,  6,  400)  and  of  Wiedemann 
(Fogg.  Ann.,  1874,  151,  625)  as  to  the  spectra  of  the  light  reflected  by 
potassium  permanganate  are  confirmed  and  slightly  extended.  No 
definite  measurements  could  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment of  the  bands  caused  by  increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray 
which  is  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


Recent  Researches  on  Solar  Chemistry. 
(I'hil.  Mag.  [5],  6,  IGl— 17G). 

VOL.  XXXVI. 


By  J.    N.    LOCKYER 
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Theory  of  Voltaic  Action.  By  J.  Bro^tn  (Phil.  Mag.  [5],  6, 
142 — 145). — The  author  adduces  facts  wliicli  lie  thinks  can  only  be 
explained  in  terms  of  tlie  cliemical  theory  of  voltaic  action.  Metallic 
couples  when  immersed  in  oxidising  electrolytes  present  phenomena 
very  similar  to  those  obtained  from  condenser  plates  arranged  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  if  an  electrolyte  containing  an  active  ion,  such  as 
sulphur,  be  employed  in  the  first  case,  new  phenomena  manifest 
themselves.  If,  then,  the  series  of  condenser  plates,  arranged  in  con- 
tact, were  brought  into  an  atmosphere  containing  a  suitable  sulphur 
compound,  effects  should  be  obtained — if  the  chemical  theory  be  true 
— which  would  place  the  metals  in  the  same  potential  order  as  when 
immersed  in  sulphur  electrolytes.  Such  results  were  obtained  by 
placing  plates  of  copper  and  iron,  well  ground  together,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  air,  the  light  spot  of  the  electrometer 
moved  over  1  cm.,  the  iron  being  positive,  in  hydrogen  sulphide  the 
spot  moved  over  3  cms,  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  modification  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  experiment  was  then  tried,  a  bar  of  aluminium 
being  suspended  so  as  to  be  movable  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  a  metal  ring,  one-half  of  which  was  copper  and  the  other 
iron,  the  two  halves  being  soldered  together.  When  this  arrangement 
was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metallic  bar  on 
being  electrified  turned  towards  the  copper  part  of  the  ring,  whilst  in 
the  ordinary  atmosphere,  the  bar  turned  towards  the  iron  part  of  the 
ring.  The  author  regards  his  experiments  as  proving  that  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  two  metals  is  due  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  to  the  difference  of  their  affinities  for  one  of  the  elements 
of  some  compound  gas  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

New  Voltaic  Element  with  Constant  Current.  Ey  A.  Heraud 
(Compt.  rend.,  88,  124 — 126). — The  chief  feature  in  connection  with 
the  new  element  is  the  use  of  a  depolarising  agent  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  the  concentration  of  the  exciting  liquid;  for 
this  purpose  the  author  employs  as  the  exciting  liquid  a  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  as  a  depolariser,  mercurous  chloride.  "When 
the  circuit  is  closed  in  presence  of  zinc,  ammonium  chloride  is  decom- 
posed thus:  2NH4CI  +  Zn  =  ZnCU  +  2NH3  +  Ho,  the  mercurous 
chloride  is  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  giving  rise  to  metallic 
mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HgoCU  +  H^  =  Hgo  -f  2IIC1.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  the  ammonia,  forming  ammonium  chlo- 
ride ;  therefore  so  long  as  mercurous  chloride  is  present,  ammonium 
chloride  will  always  be  regenerated.  The  zinc  also  acts  on  the  mer- 
curous chloride,  forming  mercury  and  zinc  chloride.  Besides  these 
simple  reactions,  water  is  decomposed,  causing  the  formation  of 
mercurous  chloramide,  Hg.,(NHo)Cl,  and  ammonium  zinc  oxychloride  ; 
the  latter  deposits  itself  on  the  positive  plate  and  thus  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  increases  the  resistance  ;  to  prevent  this 
deposition,  ammonia,  in  which  the  compound  is  soluble,  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  ;  moreover  the  zinc,  plate  is  suspended  a 
few  centimeters  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  means  of  an  insulated  wire; 
it  is  thus  freed  from  the  crystals  which,  with  the  reduced  mercury,  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.     To  prevent  the  efflorescence  of  the  ammo- 
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nium  chloride  and  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  the  vessel  is  closed 
with  a  cork  smeared  with  fat  and  lamjiblack,  and  sealed  with  resin  and 
gutta-perclia,  or  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  coal-tar.  An  element 
Avhich  had  been  in  use  for  248  days  possessed  at  the  end  of  that  time 
an  intensity  "GG,  as  tested  by  the  sine  galvanometer ;  a  pile  of  9  ele- 
ments showed  at  the  end  of  227  days  an  intensity  0"73;  and  at  the 
end  of  984  days  0'50,  the  original  intensity  being  1.  At  starting,  the 
resistance  of  the  element  was  equal  to  75"3  m.  of  telegraph  wire, 
0"004  m.  diameter,  and  at  the  end  of  12  days  it  increased  to  79'5  m. 
If  tlie  intensity  of  an  element  of  copper  sulphate  ■■=  1,  then  the 
primitive  intensity  of  the  element  is  1'4512,  and  after  six  months'  use 
the  intensity  is  1-0749.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Electrical  Properties  of  Bees'-wax  and  Lead  Chloride.  By 
W.  E.  Ayrtox  (Phil.  Mag.  [5],  6,  132 — 141). — This  investigation 
derives  its  interest  from  the  connection  which  is  shown  to  exist  between 
specific  inductive  capacity  and  the  index  of  refraction  for  light. 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  wax  condenser  was  measured  as 
it  gradually  cooled  from  90°  through  the  solidifying  point :  a  rise  in 
capacity  occurred  until  the  temperature  of  60°  was  reached,  after  which 
the  capacity  diminished.  In  cooling  from  temperatures  above  80° 
to  that  point  traces  of  a  slight  diminution  in  capacity  were  obtained. 
This  is  precisely  in  keeping  with  the  changes  known  to  occur  in  the 
index  of  refraction  for  light. 

The  value  of  the  possible  objection  that  the  rise  in  capacity  noticed 
as  the  wax  cooled  from  80"  to  60°  was  really  due  to  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  distance  between  the  copper  plates  of  the  condenser  caused  by 
shrinkage  of  the  solidifying  wax,  was  tested  by  measuring  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  condenser  at  the  melting  point  of  the  wax,  but  in  no 
case  was  there  the  slightest  indication  of  a  rise  of  conductivity  at  that 
point ;  had  the  copper  plates  approached  one  another  when  the  wax 
solidified,  a  rise  of  conductivity  should  have  been  noticed. 

Condensers  were  prepared  by  pouring  melted  lead  chloride  into  a 
carbon  box  containing  a  carbon  plate  separated  from  the  box  by  pieces 
of  glass  :  the  outer  part  of  the  box  and  the  carbon  electrode  were 
•  ■lectrotyped  with  copper,  and  copper  wires  were  soldered  thereto.  A 
NJmilar  condenser  was  made  with  a  copper  box  and  copper  plate,  both 
covered  with  graphite,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  three  small 
pieces  of  glass.  The  results  were  somewhat  irregular,  but  generally 
it  was  found  that  when  an  electromotive  force,  not  exceeding  1^  volts, 
was  employed,  tliere  was  an  increase  in  resistance  by  electrification,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  ordinary  dielectrics  ;  but  that  when  the  electro- 
motive force  exceeded  If  volts,  there  was  a  regular  or  irregnlar  diminu- 
tion of  resistance  by  electrification,  the  results  being  apparently  for 
the  most  part  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  plates  of  the  condenser. 
As  the  limiting  electromotive  force  was  nearly  equal  to  that  required 
for  the  decomposition  of  water,  it  seems  probable  that  the  diminution 
iu  resistance  was  due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  moisture  in  the  lead 
chloride — which  moisture  can  only  be  entirely  removed  with  difficulty 
— and  to  the  action  on  the  chloride  of  the  gases  so  produced. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
2  h  2 
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On  Salt  Solutions  and  Attached  Water.  By  F.  Guthrie  {Phil. 
Mag.  [5],  6,  3-5 — 44,  and  105 — 115). — The  author's  researches  with 
regard  to  cryohydrates  and  cryogens  have  been  continued  (Ghem,  Soc. 
J.,  1877,  1,  36).  The  results  now  given  are  collected  in  the  follow- 
ing table  ;  I  gives  the  temperature  at  which  the  cryohydrate  is  formed  ; 
II,  the  lowest  temperature  obtained  by  means  of  the  salt  used  as  a 
cryogen  ;  III,  the  water  worth  of  the  cryohydi'ate,  or  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water  held  in  combination  with  the  molecale  of  salt : — 

Name  of  Salt.  I.                      II.  III. 

Barium  oxide 0'5°              0"5°  565 

Strontium  oxide 0"1°              —  1463 

Calcium  oxide 0-15°            0-18°  1116 

Potassium  oxide —  19'2°  — 

Potassium  permanganate    ....  0"57°            0'52°  608'3 

Lead  acetate 1-4°             17°  82-3 

Zinc  and  potassium  sulphate. .  1"25°            1*01°  167"4 

Potassium  ferrocyanide 1"7°              1"61°  151*6 

Potassium  ferri cyanide 3-9°              3-9°  19-8—24 

Nitrate  of  urea. .  , 4-0=             4-5°  72-83 

Potassium  oxalate   6-3°             6-2°  17*3 

Sodium  fluoride 6-63°           3-2°  — 

Mercury  cyanide 0-45°           06°  174 

Zinc  acetate 5-9°              —  77  p.c. 

Sodium  thiosulphate 11-0°  10-0°  — 

Citric  acid    9-2°             9-3°  — 

Potassium  cyanide 33°  21-1°  — 

Sodium  oxalate   1-7°              —  — 

Cadmium  chloride —                8'3  — 

Nickel  chloride    —  10-35  — 

Sodium  citrate     .  , —  11 '3  — 

Calcium  acetate —  11-8  — 

Cobalt  chloride    -^  15-35  — 

Manganese  chloride     —  28-0  — 

Sodium  formate —  14-3  — 

Tannic  acid — ■                1-5  — 

Sulphurous  acid 1-5              —  — 

Boracic  acid 0-7              0'8  — 

Arsenious  acid 05               0-3  — 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  water  worth  of  calcium  oxide  lies 
between  those  of  barium  and  strontium  oxides.  The  cryohydrates  of 
strontium  and  calcium  did  not  exhibit  the  opacity  generally  character- 
istic of  these  bodies.  The  cryohydrate  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
very  unstable  :  wdien  it  is  allowed  to  melt,  crystals  of  a  yellow  salt  are 
often  formed,  whilst  a  simultaneous  formation  of  ice  and  a  hydrated 
ferrocyanide  often  occurs  if  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  the  cryo- 
hydrate is  cooled. 

Citric  acid  in  common  with  most  other  organic  acids  of  high  mole- 
cular weight  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  supersaturated  solutions. 
A  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  at  0°  contains  51-28  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  acid. 
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The  first  experiments  detailed  in  the  second  paper  were  designed  to 
clear  up  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  certain 
hydrated  salts,  and  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  this  water  is 
held  in  combination.  The  salt  first  examined  was  barium  chloride, 
crystals  of  which,  when  dried  in  vacuo  at  17^  or  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  in  a  screw-press,  were  proved  to  contain  exactly  2  mole- 
cules of  water.  The  salt  thus  dried  and  finely  powdered  was  placed 
in  a  2-ounce  flask,  and  dry  air  was  passed  over  it  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture. It  was  thus  ascertained  that  at  25°  the  salt  gave  ui)  no  water, 
but  that  at  40^  1  molecule  was  entirely  although  gradually  removed  ; 
apparently  this  removal  takes  place  at  any  temperature  above  25°. 
The  second  water  molecule  is  only  given  up  at  temperatures  above  60°. 

Chromatic  Value  of  other  Media  titan  Water. — -Most  metallic  salts  are 
soluble  in  glycerol  (glycerin),  and  in  some  cases  they  combine  with  this 
substance  in  the  same  way  as  with  water ;  the  molecules  may  thus  be 
supposed  to  be  "  loaded  "  and  should  retard  the  light- wave  period  or 
increase  its  length  ;  that  they  really  do  this  was  proved  by  solutions  of 
copper  sulphate,  potassium  permanganate,  cobalt  chloride,  and  chro- 
mium potash  alum  in  glycerol. 

Another  phenomenon  of  much  interest  is  noted  in  this  paper.  A 
stiff  gelatin  jelly  saturated  with  copper  sulphate  was  left  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  water  partially  evaporated,  and  the  salt  began  to  crystallise 
out ;  the  crystalline  masses  formed  had  a  bean-like  shape,  they  could 
be  readily  picked  out  of  the  jelly,  and  contained  o'5  molecules  of  water. 

P.  D.  B. 

Compressibility  of  Gases.  By  L.  Cailletet  (Gompt.  rend.,  88, 
61 — 65). — The  manometer  used  by  the  author  in  this  research,  and 
which  serves  for  the  estimation  of  very  high  pressures,  consists  of 
J  soft  steel  tube  3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  about  250  metres  long,  coiled 
in  a  spiral  cut  on  the  face  of  a  wooden  cylinder  2  m.  in  diameter ;  by 
means  of  gearing,  this  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis, 
which  causes  the  tube  to  encircle  the  cylinder  or  descend  into  a  deep 
pit.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  united  to  a  laboratory  tube  1'5  m. 
long  and  22  mm.  in  diameter;  in  this  a  piezometer  is  enclosed,  which 
contains  the  gas  to  be  experimented  with.  In  order  not  to  exert  too 
great  traction  on  the  steel  tube,  the  laboratory  tube  is  suspended  by  a 
steel  wire  4  mm.  in  diameter,  and  graduated  every  5  m.  ;  this  was 
wound  on  a  windlass.  The  well  used  was  560  m.  deep,  1*6  m.  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  tilled  with  stagnant  water  of  known  tem- 
perature. The  apparatus  and  wire  were  supported  by  means  of  a 
pulley  with  two  grooves  fixed  at  the  mouth  in  the  axis  of  the  well. 

The  apparatus  after  being  exhausted  with  the  Sprengel  pump,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  the  piezometer  is  enclosed  in  the  laboratory  tube, 
and  the  wire  and  tube  simultaneously  lowered  into  the  pit,  to  a  depth 
somewhat  less  than  that  actually  required,  and  allowed  to  assume  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  when  the  tube  is  lowered  to 
the  required  depth  :  the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  length  of  wire 
unrolled,  the  pressure  of  the  air  also  being  noted.  The  apparatus  is 
then  brought  to  the  surface,  the  laboratory  tube  opened,  and  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  under  the  abnormal  pressure  noted,  the 
height  to  which  the  mercury  has  risen  being  denoted  by  coating  the 
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internal  surface  of  tlie  piezometer  witli  a  tliin  film  of  gold,  which  the 
mercury  dissolves.  To  avoid  errors  iu  measurement,  the  author  em- 
ployed a  large  piezometer,  which  for  an  increase  of  5  m.  pressure 
showed  a  difference  in  volume  of  about  20  divisions.  The  gas  experi- 
mented witli  was  nitrogen,  and  the  results  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
original  paper. 

in  calculating  his  results,  the  author  has  made  the  following  cor- 
rections. 

(1.)  For  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  tube, 
which  he  based  on  the  temperature  of  the  well. 
(2.)   The  elasticity  of  the  wire. 
(3.)  The  external  temperature  and  pressure. 

(4.)  The  temperature  of  the  gas  which  for  pressures,  from  1  to 
181-985  m.,  varied  from  15°  to  17-2°. 

From  the  numbers  obtained,  it  is  found  that  for  high  pressures 
nitrogen  does  not  obey  Marriotte's  law,  the  compressibility  diminishing 
as  the  pressure  increases.  L.  T.   O'S. 

Law  of  Molecular  Volumes.  By  H,  Schroder  (Beut.  Chem. 
Ges.Ber.,  12,  119 — 128). — The  determination  of  the  molecular  volumes 
of  15  sodium  and  3  lithium  salts  shows  that  the  stere  of  each  of  these 
metals  is  5'90,  e.g. : — 

As  observed. 

^ =    4x  F9"0  =    2;3;60 

Hi =    2  X  5i)0  =    11-80 

Na^SjOt    =    9  X  5^  =    531 

K^^Cr^O^, =10  X  5^0  =     59-0 

N^^Se^Ol =10  X  5W  =    59-0 

LildO^ =    6x5^=     3540 

U\N\Ol =    5x  5-90  =    29-50 

N^H>qO«   =13  X  5^  =    76-7 

^ClOiffi^O}" . .  . .  =  33  X  6^0  =  194-7 

Na^^^As-p^ =25  x  5^  =  147-5 

la^PP^    =19  X  5^  =  112-1 

i^P'lO^    =     7  X  F90  =    413 

NalWtO^HiOi ....    =17x5^  =  lOQ-S 

WaWtOl =12x  51)0  =     70-8 

Whilst  the  nitrates  of  potassium,  ammonium,  thallium  and  lithium 
areisomorphons  with  arragonite  ;  sodium  nitrate,  to  which  the  formula 
Na^NaOe  is  assigned,  is  isomorphous  with  calcite,  CaoCaOe. 

As  obserred. 

NaJN^O' =13  X  5-iH.)  =  76-7  =  2  x     38-3 

Na|BrJH«0:]    . . . .   =  11  X  5^  =  ^4;9 

N^I?HP^ =  13  X  5lH)  =  767 

Na^CiH«01.H,«0«     =  33  X  5iJu  =  194-7 
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The  calcium  stere  was  found  to  be  5't)6.  Since  arragonite  is  iso- 
niorphous  with  strontianite  and  witherite,  its  volume  molecule  must  be 
CafC{Oj  =  G  X  6  66  =  33"96 ;  similarly  the  isomorphism  of  calcite, 
magnesite,  and  ferrous  carDonate  shows  that  the  volume  molecule  of 
calcite  is  Ca]QO^  =  13  X  6-66  =  73-6  =  2  X  36-8.  The  volume  mole- 
cules of  the  following  calcium  salts  were  determined : — 

As  observed. 
Ci|SiOJH»0'^    ....   =13  X  6^  =  73;6_ 

CajS?0^    =     8  X  ly66  =  4-r28 

Ca^SeJO^H^O^ =14  x  lr66  =  7H-24 

CafCl? =     9x  ¥66  =  5U-94 

CaJHJP^Ol    =15  X  5^  =  84-90 

C^lTiiO^ =    6  X  b^  =  34-0 

CaiTiiO^SiiO'i =  10  x  5-66  =  56-6 

W.  C.  W. 

Motions  Produced  by  Dilute  Acids  on  some  Amalgam  Sur- 
faces. By  R.  Sabixe  (Phil.  Mag.  [5],  6,  211— 216).— When  drops 
of  dilute  acid  are  placed  on  the  clean  surface  of  amalgams  of  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  zinc,  or  copper,  the  drops  are  seen  to  move  about  with  a 
more  or  less  jerky  motion,  the  area  of  the  drops  undergoing  successive 
irregular  contractions  and  expansions.  The  author's  experiments 
upon  this  subject  lead  him  to  explain  the  phenomena  noticed  as  being 
due  to  alternate  oxidation  by  the  air  outside  the  drop,  and  deoxidation 
by  electrolysis  in  the  interior  of  the  drop,  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  amalgam.  When  the  metal  amalgamated  with  mercury  is  speci- 
fically lighter  than  that  metal,  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  consists  of 
mercury  in  which  float  innumerable  particles  of  the  foreign  metal. 
When  the  drop  of  acid  comes  into  contact  with  such  a  surface,  cur- 
rents are  generated,  through  the  acid,  between  the  mercury  and  foreign 
metal. 

If  the  foreign  metal  be  positive  to  mercury,  the  latter  is  deoxidised 
underneath  the  drop  and  therefore  cleaned  :  the  adhesion  between  the 
drop  and  this  clean  surface  is  less  than  that  between  the  di'op  and  the 
original  surface,  the  drop  therefore  contracts,  and  in  so  doing  exposes 
a  clean  surface  of  mercury  to  the  air  ;  this  again  becomes  superficially 
oxidised,  whereupon  the  original  state  of  matters  is  restored. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  author  mentions  experiments  iu 
which  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  was  placed  on  the  clean  dry  surface 
of  a  rich  lead  amalgam  :  the  acid  spread  itself  out,  the  surface  under- 
neath assuming  a  leaden-grey  colour,  suddenly  with  a  flash  the  colour 
changed  to  white,  the  colour  then  gradually  deepened  until  another 
flash  restored  the  white  tint.  At  the  moment  of  the  flash  the  covered 
surface  became  less  electropositive.  Other  phenomena  of  a  similar 
kind  are  detailed,  and  the  explanation  is  offered  that  while  the  surface 
is  becoming  grey  (this  change  is  always  gradual),  the  acid  is  attacking 
lead,  and  when  the  surface  suddenly  becomes  white,  the  acid  is  attack' 
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ing  mercury.  The  apparent  passivity  of  the  mercury  for  some  time  is 
explained  by  supposing  that  at  first  a  thin  stratum  of  lead  nitrate  is 
formed  which  tends  to  protect  the  mercury  from  the  action  of  the  acid, 
but  that  the  acid  soon  diffuses  through  this  stratum  and  attacks  the 
mercury,  until  the  action  is  stopped  by  the  accumulation  of  mercury 
nitrate,  whereupon  the  electropositiveness  of  the  lead  is  re-asserted,  a 
fresh  diffusion  ensues,  and  the  phenomena  are  repeated. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Thermal  Effect  of  the  Walls  of  Closed  Vessels  on  the  Con- 
tained Gases.  By  A.  Witz  (Ann.  Cliim.  Plnjs.  [5],  15,  433—529). 
— This  paper  deals  with  the  important  question  of  the  thermal  effect 
which  the  walls  of  a  vessel  such  as  a  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  exert 
on  the  g-ases  contained  therein.  The  author,  who  ia  practically  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  was  led  to  study  the  effect  of 
steam  jackets  on  the  cylinder,  and  has  found  that  the  great  economy 
of  steam  obtained  by  tlae  use  of  these  jackets  is  due  entirely  to  the 
action  of  the  cylinder  walls.  This  action  he  considers  to  be  complex, 
as  it  is  a  function  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  gases  and  the  en- 
closing vessel.  From  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  this  investi- 
gation is  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  physicist  than  to  the 
mechanical  engineer.  The  author  has  studied  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  issues  of  this  question,  and  for  this  purpose  has  divided 
his  work  into  two  parts,  (1)  the  theoretical  and  experimental  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  enclosing  walls  on  gases,  and  (2)  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  part  which  the  walls  of 
cylinders  play  in  thermic  motors  elucidated  by  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  first  part. 

In  the  substance  of  his  paper,  the  author  enters  into  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  he  ascertains  the  coefficients  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  formulae  from  which  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions. He  considers  that  the  thermal  effect  of  the  enclosing  walls  of 
vessels  on  gases  which  they  contain  is  due  to  a  double  action  of  con- 
tact and  radiation^ 

The  action  of  contact  is  predominant  when  the  gas  acted  upon  is 
far  from  its  point  of  liquefaction,  and  at  a  pressure  of  at  most  900 
mm.  (for  air),  and  when  the  gas  is  in  a  state  of  agitation  similar  to 
that  which  accompanies  its  expansion  or  its  passage  from  one  reservoir 
into  another. 

Under  these  conditions  the  rate  of  heating  of  the  gas  may  be  repre- 
sented by  an  expression  of  the  form — 

Y  =  m((X  +  /3G)eP-«-» 

When  P  is  the  pressure  and  e  the  excess  of  temperature  o£  the 
walls  over  that  of  the  gas,  the  time  necessary  for  the  temperature  to 
pass  from  cj  to  eo  is — 

log.  ^'C^  +  ^^--) 

^     _  €2(a     +    ^6i) 

ma.  log  6 
If  the  artificial  movement  of  the  molecules  is  diminished,  or  the 
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mobility  of  the  molecnles  themselves  decreases,  the  action  of  radiation 
is  at  once  observed,  this  action  increasing  rapidly  with  the  pressure 
and  .the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  phenomena  now  become  more  com- 
plicated, and  are  no  longer  capable  ot"  simple  mathematical  expi-ession  ; 
tlie  rapidity  of  cooling  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  heating.  The 
thermal  efiect  of  walls  is  considerable  during  the  expansion  of  gases, 
no  matter  how  rapidly  the  expansion  may  take  place.  J.  M.  T. 

Accuracy  of  Thermochemical  Results.  By  J.  Thomsen  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2183 — 2188). — In  this,  as  also  in  another  paper 
(/.  fr.  Chem.  [2],  17,  166),  the  author  replies  to  the  attacks  of 
Berthelot  (Coinpt.  rend.,  77,  24,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  5,  14,  445),  who 
questions  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  observations.  P.  P.  B. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Metallic  Sulphides.  By  J.  Thomsen 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  1 — 21). — The  author's  previous  papers  contain 
the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  heat  of  formation  of  soluble 
metallic  sulphides :  the  only  step  wanting  for  that  of  the  insoluble 
sulphides  was  the  determination  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  metallic  salts  by  sodium  sulphide  in  aqueous  solution,  and  this 
is  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper. 

Normal  sulphides  (R^.SAq)  do  not  exist  in  aqueous  solution,  since 
they  split  up  into  hydrates  and  sulphydrates,  but  their  heat  of  forma- 
tion is  oT^ven  in  the  following  table  : — • 


Soluble  Sulphides. 


Reaction. 

Evolution  of  heat. 

Reaction. 

Evolution  of  heat 

K..S.Aq  .... 

113,260  units 

K.S.H.Aq    .. 

65,100  units. 

Naj.S.Aq 

103,970     „ 

Na.S.H.Aq.  . 

.      60,450     „ 

Lij.S.Aq  .... 

115,220     „ 

Li.S.H.Aq  . . 

.      66,080     „ 

Ba.S.Aq 

1U7,130     „ 

Ba.S..Ho.Aq 

.    124,160     „ 

Sr.S.Aq  .... 

106,650     „ 

Sr.So.Ho.Aq 

.    123,680     „ 

Ca.S.Aq  .... 

98,330     ., 

Ca.S2.H2.Aq' 

.    115,360     „ 

Ho.S.Aq  .... 

9,260     „ 

Mg.SoH,.Aq 

.    114,800     „ 

NHa.S.Ho.Aq 

..     23,890     „ 

Insoluble 

Sulphides. 

Reaction. 

Evolution  of  heat. 

Reaction. 

Evolution  of  heat 

Mn.S.nHoO  ... 

46,370  units 

TU.S     .. 

21,630  units. 

Zn.S.nH,0    ... 

.      41,550     „ 

Pb.S     . . 

.  .      20,400     „ 

Cd.S.«H,0    ... 

.      33,950     „ 

Cu^.S    .. 

.      20,240     „ 

Fe.S.wHoO    ... 

.      23,750     „ 

Hg.S    .. 

. .      16,860     „ 

Co.S.nH.O    ... 

.      21,710    ., 

Ag...S    .. 

5,310     „ 

Ni.S.itH^O    ... 

.      19,370     „ 

H,S      . . 

.        4,510     „ 

A  comparison  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  oxides  with  sulphides 
shows  that  the  affinity  of  metals  for  sulphur  is  less  than  it  is  for 
oxygen.  In  the  case  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  the  difference 
is  constant,  and  amounts  on  the  average  to  51,270  units  for  the  substi- 
tution of  an  atom  of  sulphur  by  oxygen,  e.j.,  Kj.O.Aq  =  164,560, 
Ko.S.Aq^  113,260,  difPerence  =  51,300. 
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This  constant  difference  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  equality 
of  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  alkalis  and  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
and  this  equality  causes  a  constant  difference  in  the  heat  of  formation 
of  the  oxides,  and  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  compounds  of 
the  corresponding  metals  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  thallium  sulphide  in  aqueous  solution 
would  be  12,140  units,  as  the  heat  of  solution  of  this  sulphide  is 
—  33,770  and  T1...S  =  21,630.  Whilst  the  heat  of  formation  of  soluble 
sulphides  is  less  by  a  constant  number  than  that  of  the  coi'responding 
oxides  ;  in  the  case  of  the  insoluble  sulphides  the  differences  varies 
from  48,000  units  for  manganese  to  590  units  for  silver. 

The  action  of  sulphuretted  hydi>3gen  on  metallic  solutions  is  shown 
in  the  following  tables,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  heat  is  absorbed  in  the 
case  of  those  which  are  not  precipitated  and  evolved  in  the  case  of 
those  that  are :  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  a  reaction 
takes  place  in  aqueous  solutions  only  when  heat  is  evolved. 

R.  R.S.wHaO.  R.O.XoOs.Aq.  EIS^.OeAq.SHoAq. 

Mn 46,370  117,670  -12,200 

Fe 23,750  89,620  -  6,770 

Ni 19,370  83,370  -  4,900 

Co 21.710  84,490  -   3.680 

Zn 41,550  102,510  -1.860 

Cd 33,950  86,000  +    7,U50 

Pb 20,400  68,070  +11,430 

Th 21,630  66,540  +14,190 

Cu 9,730  52,410  +16,420 

Hg 16,860  37,320  +38,640 

Ag. 5,310  16,780  +47,630 

The  same  result  obtains  in  the  case  of  all  other  salts  which  have 
the  same  heat  of  neutralisation  as  nitric  acid.  Weaker  acids,  such  as 
the  acetic,  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  which  for  these  bases  is  less 
than  that  of  nitric  acid,  exhibit  a  stronger  positive  heat  of  decomposi- 
tion. Zinc  is  an  exception,  the  evolution  of  heat  being  positive,  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  zinc  acetate  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  above  numbers  are  true  only  when  the 
solution  is  faintly  acid.  Cadmium,  for  instance,  is  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  cadmium  sulphide  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  acid. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  and 
by  Berthelot  shows  that  the  numbers  given  by  them  agree  in  some 
cases  with  those  of  Thomsen,  but  differ  somewhat  in  other  cases. 

Magnesium  hydrate  has  the  same  heat  of  neutralisation  as  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  but  as  it  is  a 
solid  and  the  others  are  liquids,  it  would  seem  that  the  heat  of  solu- 
tion of  magnesium  hydrate  is  nothing,  a  conclusion  which  has  been 
arrived  at  in  other  ways. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  the  sulphydrate  of  zinc  is  2,150  heat- 
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units  :  and  this  sulphydrate  dissolves  in  sodium  sulphydrate  with. 
evolution  of  84.-0  units  jast  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxj^hydrate  dissolves 
iu  sodium  hydrate.  G.  T.  A. 

Formation    of  Haloid   Ethers   in   the   Gaseous   State.     By 

Bertuklot  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  o"2 — 54). — The  author  give.s  the  heat 
of  vaporisation  of  products  obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  halogens 
and  haloid  acids  with  certain  olefines. 

Ethylene  Dihromide. — The  heat  of  vaporisation  for  188  grams,  is  8"23, 
whilst  the  heat  disengaged  during  its  formation  (1)  with  liquid  bro- 
mine is  2y"o  th.  units,  (2)  with  gaseous  bromine,  27*2  th.  units. 

The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  ethyl  bromide,  C2H6Br,  is  6"  72  for  109 
g^ams. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  for  the  compounds  of  amylene 
with  the  halo'id  acids  : — 

Sp.  heat.  Mol.  heat.  Heat  of  vaporisation. 

CsH.o.HCl . .    0-40  between  10°  and  86°         42-6  6-0    for  106-5  gr. 

CsH.o.HBr. .    0-287       „        12°  and  87*=        43-3  7-30   „    151 

CsH.o.HI   ..    0-219       „       11°  and  97°        434  9-4 

The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  CsHio-HI  is  too  high,  owing  to  dissocia- 
tion taking  place  during  distillation. 

From  the  heat  of  combination  of  these  bodies  (Aym.  CJteni.  Pliys.  [5], 
11,  295),  it  is  seen  that  that  of  CaHm.HBr  +  13-2  is  the  mean  of  those 
of  C3H10.HCI  16-9  and  C5H10.HI  10-6.  The  heat  of  combination  of 
ethylene  dibromide,  27-2,  is  nearly  double  that  of  amyl  bromide,  13-2, 
showing  how  the  compounds  of  the  olefines  with  the  halogens  and  the 
haloid  acids  are  related  by  their  heat  of  combination,  according  to  the 
weight  of  bromine  they  contain,  as  well  as  by  their  chemical  pro- 
perties and  functions.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Ozone  and  the  Silent  Electric  Discharge.  By  Berthelot 
(Compt.  rend.,  88,  50 — 52). — The  author  finds  that  no  combination 
takes  place  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  silent 
discharge  for  several  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  2  vols,  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter,  although  ozone  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity ; 
the  tension  was  equal  to  that  of  a  current  which  will  give  a  spark 
8  cm.  long  in  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  hydrogen  should  not  combine 
with  oxygen  under  the  very  conditions  in  which  oxygen  combines 
with  the  metals,  sulphur  dioxide,  ar.senious  acid,  iodine,  and  even 
nitrogen.  Aqueous  vapour,  moreover,  is  not  docompo.sed  by  the  silent 
discliarge,  neither  does  it  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  hydrogen 
dioxide. 

In  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  when  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  to  1,   and  exposed  to  the  silent  discharge  over  mercury, 
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the  author  observed  the  formation  of  a  bi-own  sub-oxide  of  carbon, 
C2O3;  also  that  part  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  mercury,  and  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  monoxide  remained  unchanged.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  when  the  oxygen  was  in  excess.  The  presence  of 
excess  of  oxygen  does  not  prevent  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride by  the  silent  discharge,  but  the  oxygen,  after  the  reaction,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  ozone. 

By  the  action  of  the  silent  discharge  on  carbonic  anhydride  in 
sealed  tubes,  16  per  cent,  of  the  gas  was  decomposed  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  gas  acting  as  a  strong  oxidising  agent.  If  this  gas  be  re- 
garded as  ozone,  then  it  is  produced  in  the  proportion  of  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  set  free,  which  is  larger  than  the 
quantity  of  ozone  formed  from  pure  oxygen.  All  attempts  to  isolate 
the  gas  have  failed,  owing  to  its  strong  oxidising  properties,  and  the 
author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  percarbonic  acid  is  formed. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Liquefaction  of  Silicium  Hydride.  By  Ogier  (Comjyt.  rend., 
88,  236). — Silicium  hydride  at  the  ordinary  temperature  resists  a 
pressure  of  200  to  300  atmospheres.  At  —  11°,  however,  it  is  lique- 
fied by  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres ;  at  —  5°,  under  70  atmospheres ; 
and  at  —  1°,  under  100  atmospheres ;  but  at  0°  it  remains  gaseous 
under  a  pressure  of  150  to  200  atmospheres;  its  critical  point,  there- 
fore, is  situated  about  0°.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Relative  Affinity  of  Oxygen  for  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Hydro- 
gen. Part  II.  By  A.  Horstmann  (Deid.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  64— 
69). — The  author  has  continued  his  experiments  on  the  relative  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  and  carbon  naonoxide,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

I.  The  addition  of  carbonic  anhydride  to  a  mixture  of  hydi'Ogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  with  insufiicient  oxygen  for  complete  combustion, 
diminishes  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  increases  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  burnt.  Under  suitable  conditions,  it  is  not  only  possible 
for  the  carbonic  oxide  to  completely  escape  combustion,  but  also  for  a 
portion  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  to  be  reduced. 

II.  Carbonic  oxide  is  always  formed,  on  exploding  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

III.  In  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  the  coefficient  of 
affinity  of  the  former  does  not  depend  on  the  proportion  in  which  the 
two  gases  are  present,  but  it  varies  with  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen 
with  which  they  are  exploded.  This  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  measured  by  the  volume  of  gases 
burnt  (expressed  in  percentages  in  Column  I)  : — 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

Volume  of  H  + 

CO 

Coefficient  of 

Volume  of  H  + 

CO 

Coefficient  of 

consumed. 

affinity. 

consumed. 

affinity. 

15 

2-68 

40 

6-35 

20 

3-80 

50 

5-88 

25 

4-83 

60 

5-38 

30' 

6-65 

70 

4-85 
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The  addition  of  carbonic  anhydride  to  the  mixture  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  coefficient  of  affinity  as  diminishing  the  amount  of  oxygen. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  carbonic  anhydi'ide  lowers  the 
temperature  of  combustion,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
consumed. 

IV.  The  ratio  between  the  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  anhydride 
formed  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbonic 
oxide  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  affinity. 

V.  At  low  temperatures  oxygen  has  a  greater  affioity  for  carbonic 
oxide  thaA  for  hydrogen.  W.  C.  W. 

Crystalline  Barium  Chromate.  By  L.  Bourgeois  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  '3&2 — 383). — On  heating  two  equivalents  of  barium  chloride 
with  one  equivalent  of  potassium  chromate  and  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  chromate  to  a  bright-red  heat,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool, 
green  crystals  form  in  the  interior  of  the  fused  mass.  These  may  be 
isolated  by  boiling  with  water,  whereby  the  chlorides  are  dissolved. 
They  have  the  sp.  gr.  4'6,  dissolve  easily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acid,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  into  barium  sulphate  and 
chromic  acid  ;  potash  also  decomposes  the  salt.  Analyses  .show  that  the 
crystals  consist  of  neutral  barium  chromate,  BaCrO^,  and  they  appear 
to  be  right  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  barium  sulphate.  By  a 
similar  method,  strontium  chromate  has  been  obtained  in  rhomboidal 
plates. 

The  author  is  continuing  the  research  with  regard  to  other  metallic 
chromates.  L.  T.  OS. 

Action  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  on  Alkaline  Solutions 
of  Alumina.  By  C4.  Losekaxn  (Deuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  5G — 57). — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  hydrate  of  alumina  from  an  alka- 
line solution  ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  either  on  boiling  the  mixture, 
or  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  Chromium  sesquioxide  resembles 
alumina  in  its  behaviour  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  precipitate 
is  not,  however,  dissolved  by  boiling.  W.  C.  W. 

Silver  Ultramarine.  By  K.  Hedmann  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
12,  tj(J — G4j. — In  the  decomposition  of  silver  ultramarine  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  one-third  of  the  silver  separates  out  as  sulphide,  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  form  silver  nitrate.  Similarly  only  two-thirds  of 
the  silver  in  the  ultramarine  are  replaced  by  sodium,  by  long-con- 
tinued boiling  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  W.   C.  W. 

Gases  in  Iron  and  Steel.  By  F.  C.  G.  Muller  {Bent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  93 — 95). — In  order  to  collect  the  gases  contained  in 
iron  and  steel,  an  ingot  of  the  nie(al,  standing  upright  in  a  basin  of 
water,  is  pierced  from  below  by  means  of  a  powerful  drill.  The  gases 
which  collect  in  the  cylindrical  bore  are  transferred  to  a  eudiometer 
and  analysed.  The  composition  of  the  gases  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowinj?  table : — 
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I.  II.  III.  IV. 

H  88-8        77-0         67-8        83-3 

N  10-5        22f^        30-8         14-2 

CO   07  —  2-2  2-5 

Volume  of  gas,  volume  of 

metal  =  100    60  45  25  35 

I,  Bessemer  steel  before  the  additioii  of  spiegel  iron ;  II,  Bessemer 

steel  after  the  additioii  of  spiegel ;  III,  Martin   steel ;  and  IV,   cast 


iron. 


w.  c.  w. 


Cobalt-ammonmm  Compounds.  By  G.  Vortmann  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2181 — 2182). — In  solutions  of  luteo-cobalt  salts,  sodium 
pyrophosphate  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of  reddish-yellow 
leaflets,  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia.  To  this  compound  Braun 
(Amialen,  125,  153)  assigns  the  formula  3(12NH3.Co203)  +  5P3O5  + 
4OH2O,  whilst  Gibbs  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  11,  29)  attributes  to  it  the 
composition     Co2(NH3)i2P40i:,(OH).2  +  5H2O.  According    to    the 

author,  a  compound,  Co2(NH:5)i2P40i3(ONa)2,  is  first  formed,  which, 
on  washing  with  hot  .water,  loses  soda  and  takes  up  water.  A  com- 
pound containing  less  soda  also  appears  to  be  formed.  Potassium, 
pyrophosphate  produces  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on  standing ; 
this  consists  of  a  cobalt  salt  containing  potassium.  Potassium  pyro- 
antimonate  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  contains  potassium. 

P.  P.  B. 

Ammoniacal  Mercury  Compounds.  By  H.  Gerresheim  (Liebig's 
Annalen.,  195,  373 — 386). — The  base  which  Millon  obtained  by  treating 
mercuric  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia  has,  according  to  the  author, 
the  composition  Hg403N2Hi  +  2H2O.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  a 
•boiling  solution  of  potash  ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
an  explosion  ensues.  When  heated  at  100°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it 
splits  up  into  water,  ammonia,  mercuric  oxide,  and  mercuric  nitride. 
The  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  it  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
and  nitric  acid  to  this  solution,  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  base  is 
precipitated.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  depriving  all 
soluble  salts  and  many  insoluble  salts  of  their  acids  ;  e.g.,  on  shaking 
up  the  base  with  impure  caustic  soda  solution,  the  sulphates,  chlorides, 
and  other  impurities  are  removed  from  the  liquid. 

The  author  suggests  that  small  quantities  of  ammonia  may  be  esti- 
mated by  precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate. 
The  ammonia  in  the  precipitate  can  be  determined  (1)  by  distilling 
the  precipitate  with  sodium  sulphide  and  hydrate,  and  titrating  the 
ammonia  in  the  distillate ;  (2)  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitating  with  platinum  chloride ;  or  (3)  by 
weighing  the  precipitate  dried  at  100°,  which  has  the  composition 
Hg5N202H»Cl2.  W.  C.  W. 

Spitting  of  Silver.  By  T.  Pluegoer  {Ghem.  Centr.,  1879,  30).— 
If  silver  be  melted  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  borax,  and,  after 
being  maintained  for  half  an  hour  in  a  molten  state,  be  allowed  to 
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cool  slowly,  bubbles  of  oxygen  make  their  escape  and  inflate  the  soft 
borax  fjlass  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  This  experiment  shows  that 
tlie  spitting  of  silver  is  not  due  to  pressure  exerted  on  the  inner  and 
softer  portion  of  the  metal  by  contraction  of  the  outer  crust. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
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"Etch-figures"  on  Quartz  Crystals.  By  H.  Baumhauer  {Jahrh. 
f.  Mht.,  1878,  G0.5 — 650). — The  author  obtained  a  modification  on  half 
of  the  edges  of  +-R  —  R  on  qnartz-crystals  by  the  etching  action  of 
fused  caustic  potash  ;  the  new  faces  being  probably  those  of  the  tra- 

-pi 
pezohedron,  —2-.     In  the  same  way  he  obtained  a  modification  of  the 
4 

alternate  prismatic  edges  of   ocR,  the  modifying  form  being  probably 

the   prism  — ~-.      The  form  and  position  of  the    "  etched-figures  " 

upon  zbR  showed  that  the  latter  faces  might  be  considered  as 
''  limitation-forms"  (grenz-formen)  (jf  partially  positive  and  partially 
negative  trapezohedrons.  The  crystals  examined  by  the  author  ex- 
hibited no  trace  of  a  dextrorotatory  or  Igevorotatory  individual  upon 
the  rhombohedral  faces,  although  the  presence  of  such  individuals  was 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  "etch-figures."  On  examining  the 
faces  of  ocR  (after  being  etched)  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  divided  by  a  twin-line  into  two  parts,  partially  parallel 
to  OcRaud  partially  parallel  to  ooR  :  R  ;  the  "  etch-figures  "  occurring 
in  an  unequal  and  dissimilar  manner  on  the  faces  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals. From  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  crystals  under 
examinalion  did  not  consist  of  two  dextrorotatory  or  two  lasvorotatory 
individuals,  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  ordinary  examina- 
tion, but  rather  of  portions  of  both  varieties  in  combination. 

C.  A.  B. 
The  "  Etch-figures  "  Produced  on  the  Alums.  By  F.  Klocke 
{Jahrh.  f.  Mill.,  1878,  654). — The  figures  produced  by  etching  the 
octohedral  faces  of  the  alums  are  triangular  pyramidal  indentations, 
the  angles  of  which  are  turned  towards  the  octohedral  edges.  There 
is  no  distinct  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  etched-figure  and 
the  area  of  the  face  upon  which  the  figure  is  produced,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  etched  figures  is  also  irregular;  those  on  the  cubical 
faces  are  four-sided  pyramidalindentations.  The  rhombic  dodecahedral 
faces  do  not  allow  of  the  formation  of  distinct  "  etch-figures,"  as  those 
which  do  form  are  almost  immediately  re-di.ssolved.  The  formation 
of  these  figures  is  always  a  proof  of  the  solution  of  the  alum  in  the 
solvent,  whilst  the  non-formation  of  the  figures  is  not  an  absolute 
proof  that  the  alums  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  solvent.  The 
author  used  the  method  of  measurement  adopted  by  G.  Rose  in  the 
case  of  the  diamond,  and  obtained  the  following  results,  viz.  (1).  The 
"etch-figures"  exerted  no   effect  upon   the  size  of  the  angles  of  the 
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combination- edges.  (2.)  The  "  etch-fignres  "  produced  upon  the  octo- 
hedral  faces  are  those  of  a  triakis-octohedron,  whose  "  habit  "  most 
nearly  approaches  that  of  an  octohedron.  The  "etch-figures"  pro- 
duced on  the  cubical  faces  are  those  of  trapezohedrons,  which  hitherto 
have  not  yet  been  observed  to  occur  in  combination  upon  alum  crys- 
tals. (3.)  Different  "  etch-figures  "  are  produced  by  acids  upon  the 
octohedral  faces  from  those  pi-odaced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  those 
faces  ;  those  produced  by  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  six-sided 
pyramidal  depressions,  but  concentrated  acids  exert  no  action. 

C.  A.  B. 

Sulphide   of  Iron    and    Silver,   from    Andreasberg.     By  A. 

Streng  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  G30).— Tliis  mineral  occux's  in  "  penetra- 
tion trillings,"  the  individuals  exhibiting  the  combination  ooPoo . 
ooP3.2Poo ,  with  a  hexagonal  type.  The  chemical  composition  of  this 
mineral  is  represented  by  the  formula  AgjS  -|-  FeiSs.  The  author 
states  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  all  these  minerals,  similar  in 
composition  to  argentopyrites  (silberkies),  lead  to  the  general  formula 
AgoS  +  jjFe^Sn  -f  1,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  1  molecule  of  AgaS  with  ^ 
molecules  of  a  sulphide  of  iron  having  the  same  formula  as  pyrrhotite. 
Streng  is  of  opinion  that  argentopyrites  may  prove  to  be  an  isomor- 
phous  mixture  of  AgaS  with  pyrrhotite.  C.  A.  B. 

Cinnabar  Crystals  from  California.  By  E.  Beetrand  (Jahrb.f. 
Miv.,  1878,  657). — The  crystals  in  question  came  from  the  Redington 
Mine,  Lake  County.  They  were  acicular  (like  chalcotrichite),  ex- 
hibited the  combination  a^R.yR,  and  were  accompanied  by  quartz  and 
metacinnabarite.  C.  A.  B. 

Double  Selenides  of  Lead  and  Copper.  By  F.  Pisani  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  391 — 392). — A  double  selenide  of  lead  and  copper  occurs  in 
the  Cordilleras,  South  America,  associated  with  other  selenides,  also 
azurite,  malachite,  and  chrysocolla.  Sometimes  it  is  found  dissemi- 
nated, and  at  other  times  in  small  masses  of  micro -crystalline  structure. 
It  is  generally  of  a  leaden-grey  colour,  but  occasionally  its  colour 
resembles  that  of  phillipsite.  The  sp.  gr.  of  different  varieties  of  the 
grey  mineral  vax'ies  from  5"5  to  7'55.  The  best  method  for  analysing 
it  consists  in  decomposing  the  mineral  with  chlorine ;  when  nitric 
acid  is  used  for  this  purpose,  some  selenite  of  lead  comes  down  on 
separating  the  lead  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  moreover,  selenium  precipitated 
by  sulphurous  anhydride  always  contains  some  copper ;  sometimes 
selenium  is  found  with  the  copper.  The  analyses  of  the  grey  variety, 
which  differ  considerably,  correspond  with  the  formula  of  zorgite 
(Pb.Cu)Se,  whilst  the  other  variety,  which  has  the  sp.  gr.  6' 26,  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (PbCu)3Se2.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Dietrichite,  a  New  Alum,  from  Hungary.  By  v.  Scheoeokingek 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  652). — This  mineral  occurs  in  fibrous,  sheaf-like 
groups,  H.  =  2'1.  Dirty-white  to  brownish-yellow  colour.  Silky 
lustre.  Acid  taste.  Easily  soluble  in  water.  Fusible  before  the 
blowpipe.     Chemical  composition  as  follows,  viz. : — 
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ZnO.         FeO.        MnO.      MgO.        AI2O3.  SO.,.  HoO. 

3-70       3-11       174       0-33       10-92      35-94.      44-48  =  100-32 

Tlie  formula  corresponding  with  this  composition  is  ZhSO^^  A1.,3S04  + 
'JSHoO,  thus  proving  tlie  mineral  to  be  a  somewhat  dehydrated  zinc- 
alum.  It  is  found  at  Felsobanja,  where  it  has  been  formed  during  the 
last  14  years.     Named  in  honour  of  the  chemist  Dietrich. 

C.  A.  B. 

Wagnerite  from  Bamle,  in  Nor-way:  a  Russian  Retinite. 
By  F.  PiSANi  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  242 — 244). —  Wagnerite,  a  double 
magnesium  phosphate  and  fluoride,  occurs  crystalline  in  Werfen, 
in  Salzbourg:  an  analogous  mineral  known  as  kjerulfine,  contain- 
ing several  per  cent,  of  lime,  occurs  in  yellow  masses  at  Bamle, 
in  Norway.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  crystallised  in  large  rhombic 
])risms,  which  are  for  the  most  part  homogeneous,  being  formed  of  a 
yellow  vitreous  substance,  wagnerite ;  but  here  and  there  white  veins 
of  apatite  appear,  in  the  midst  of  which  crystals  of  wagnerite  occur. 
Again  crystals  of  wagnerite  are  found^  entirely  coated  with  a  crust  of 
white  stony  apatite ;  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  apatite  and  wag- 
nerite are  pseudomorphous.  The  analysis  of  wagnerite  from  Bamle 
gave  the  following  results  r—P-A,  43-7 ;  MgO,  34-7;  CaO,  3-1 ;  Mg, 
6-8 ;  Fl,  10"7 ;  residue,  0-9,  which  corresponds  with  the  formula 
(MgOCaO)3Pi05.MgF2;  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  3-12.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  kjerulfine  and  wagnerite  are  the  same  mineral ;  the  large 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  latter,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  10  per 
cent.,  shows  its  great  tendency  to  change  with  apatite. 

Rtissian  retiinte,  or  Russian  magnesium  garnet,  is  a  massive  mineral, 
easily  fusible,  and  possessing  the  colour  of  garnet.  On  heating,  it 
swells  up  and  turns  white  before  melting.  Its  density  is  2-31,  and  its 
analysis,  which  shows  it  is  not  a  garnet,  is  as  follows: — Si02,  67-5; 
ALO3,  16-34;  FeA,  1-16;  K.O,  3-88;  NaoO,  392;  CaO,  2-20;  loss  on 
ignition,  5-90.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Pseudobrookite  and  Szaboite,  New  Minerals.  By  A.  Koch 
(Jithrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  652). — These  minerals  occur  as  sublimation- 
products  in  small  crystals  in  a  decomposed  augite-andesite,  at  the 
Aranyer  Berg,  Siebenburgen,  accompanied  by  hornblende  and  tridy- 
mite.  Pseudohrooldte,  rhombic,  in  tabular  crystals,  exhibiting  the  forms 
xP'X.  ooP.  ocPoo  .  P  <S).  ^P  O).  The  macropinacoid  is  striated  ver- 
tically; cleavage  brachydiagonal ;  uneven  fracture;  H.  =  6 ;  sp.  gr.  = 
4-93 ;  dark  brown  to  iron  black ;  streak  ochre-yellow ;  opaque  to 
translucent,  in  very  thin  splinters,  metallic  adamantine  lustre ;  infu- 
sible before  the  blowpipe,  but  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Chemical  composition  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Ti02.  Fe203.  CaOMgO.       Loss  on  igmtion. 

52-74  42-29  4-28  0-70        =  10001. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the  mineral  is  titanic 
iron  and  dimorphous  with  iJmenite.  It  was  named  pseudobrookite  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  brookite. 

Szaboite  (in  honour  of  Professor  Szabo),  asymmetrical  crystals,  very 
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small  and  tLin,  1  mm.  in  diameter.  Forms  obsei-ved  ooP  oo  (strongly 
striated  vertically),  ooP;.  oo  P&  .  'P;.  ;P&  ;.  H.  =  6;  sp.  gr.  =  3-506; 
brown,  with  a  copper-red  streak  ;  vitreous  lustre  on  tbe  vertical  faces  ; 
opaque  to  translucent;  weak  dichroism ;  infusible  before  tbe  bloAV- 
pipe,  but  somewhat  strongly  attacked  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.     Chemical  composition  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Si02.  FcoOs.  CaO.  Loss  on  ignition. 

62-35  44-70  3-12  0-40         =  100-67. 

C.  A.  B. 

The  Crystal-form  and  T-win-formation  of  Leucophane.    By 

E.  Berteand  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878,  656 — 657). — An  optical  examina- 
tion of  thin  plates  of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  with  the  most  distinct 
cleavage  direction,  showed  that  there  were  two  systems  of  rings,  be- 
longing of  course  to  two  distinct  crystals,  which  were  twinned.  The 
outward  form  of  the  crystals  appeared  to  be  monosymmetrical  or 
rhombic.  Bertrand  sent  his  preparations  to  Groth,  who  examined 
them,  and  found  the  crystal  system  to  be  monosymmetrical.  The 
crystals  are  quadralings,  and  exhibited  the  following  forms  in  combi- 
nation, viz. : —  ocP.  OP.  +  P.  00  5  00.  2P2  .  ^6x  . ;  twin  plane  a  face  of 
+  Poo  ;  axial  ratio  a  :  h  :  c  =  1-061  :  1  : 1-054 ;  cleavage,  clinodiagonal. 
Leucophane  occurs  on  coarse-grained  felspathic  veins,  accompanied  by 
agerine,  elaolite,  magnetite,  and  mosandrite  on  the  Island  of  Loven, 
Langesundfjord,  Norway.  C.  A.  B. 

Diopside.  By  C.  Doelter  (JaJvh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  657).— The 
author  has  analysed  numerous  specimens  of  diopside,  and  states  that 
it  is  incorrect  to  consider  as  impurities  the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina 
pi'esent,  as  the  amounts  of  those  substances  actually  found  by  analysis 
bear  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  enclosed  impurity  in  diopside  ob- 
s?rved  under  the  microscope.  The  author  believes  that  the  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide  exist  as  silicates.  C.  A.  B. 

Bravaisite,  a  New  Mineral.  By  E.  Mallaed  {Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
]878,  653). — A  small  layer  of  this  mineral  occurs  in  the  coal-formation 
at  Noyant  (Allier  Department),  with  coal  and  bituminous  schists;  it 
resembles  a  slatey  clay  ;  hardness  (when  dry),  =  1  to  2 ;  sp.  gr.,  2*6 ; 
grey  to  greenish  colour.  Examined  microscopically,  the  mass  is  found 
to  consist  of  fine,  crystalline,  doubly-refracting  fibres,  arranged  parallel 
with  each  other.  The  optical  properties  appear  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  crystals  are  rhombic ;  easily  fusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe to  a  white  bead,  and  attacked  by  acids.  Chemical  composition  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

SiO„.        AI2O3.        Fe.Os.        CaO.        MgO.        K.,0.  H.,0. 

61-40      18-90       4-00        2-00       3-30       6-50       13-30  =  99-40. 

Deducting  the  ferric  oxide,  which  is  derived  from  iron-pyrites  pre- 
sent as  an  impurity,  the  formula,  4-5Si02.Al203RO  +  4H2O,  is  ob- 
tained,; this  places  the  mineral  amongst  the  zeolites.  Named  in 
honour  of  the  chemist  Bravais.  C.  A.  B. 
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Diabase  from  Berneck.  By  W.  Knop  (Chem.  Centr.,  1879,  41 — 
44). — At  Berneck  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  a  greeu  diabase  occurs,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  much  weathered.  The  author  has  analysed 
the  rock,  and  also  the  soil  produced  from  it  by  the  action  of  tho 
weather.     His  results  are  contained  in  the  following:  table : — 


Diabase. 


Soil. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Finer  parts. 

Coarser  parta. 

Water 

, , , 

5-70 

5-70 

5-50 

14-297 

11-56 

Humus    

— 

— 

— 

1-580 

0-50 

1. . 

Loss  on  ignitioi 

6-70 

5-70 

5-50 

15-877 

12-06 

Ignited  residue. 

Carbonic  acid. . 

1-06 

1-04 

1-07 

trace 

trace 

Lime    

,  . 

12-25 

— 

10-70 

8-7391 
8-027/ 

14-50 

8-24 

7-50 

6-08 

Potash 

Soda    

•• 

1-09 
0-70 

— 

=  1 

0-801 

— 

Iron  oxide  . . . . 
Alumina 

1 

38-94 

38-45 

f  19-1401 
1 15-859  / 

37-60 

Silicic  acid . .  . . 

}' 

38-49 

38-10 

47-434 

47-90 

100-77 

100-000 

100-00 

SiOa  +  silicates 

100-00 

100-00 

Aluminium  sili- 
cate  

50-00 

57-827 

62-4 

Other  Bases  . . 

50-00 

42-173 

37-6 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

The  Gneiss  of  the  North  Eastern  Schwartz wald  and  its 
Relationship  to  the  Mineral  Veins.  By  K.  Killing  {Jahrh.  f. 
Mill.,  1878,  657 — 658). — The  author  examined  numerous  varieties  of 
gneiss  from  the  above  locality,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
highly  micaceous  gneiss  of  the  Schapbachthal  furnished  the  material 
for  the  mineral  veins.  He  found  in  this  rock  the  following  percentage 
amounts  of  metallic  constituents,  viz.,  Fl,  0-28  ;  PbO,0-28;  CuO,0-70O; 
BiA,  0-0056  ;  CoO,  0-0094.  Several  tables  are  given  by  Killing  show- 
ing the  percentage  differences  between  fresh  and  weathered  gneiss. 
The  fresh  gneiss  contains  chlorides  and  sulphates  (in  the  fluid  enclo- 
sures of  the  quartz),  and  the  mica  contains  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  and 
bismuth,  the  percentage  amounts  being  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
tables,  whilst  it  has  long  been  known  that  felspar  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  barium,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  minerals  present  in  the 
veins  of  the  locality  in  question  is  almost  beyond  dispute.  The  author 
calculated  how  much  of  the  original  rock  would  be  required  to  furnish 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral  ore,  obtaining  the  following  results,  viz., 
1  cubic  metre  (2,720  kilograms)  of  the  fresh,  granular,  streaked  gneiss 
would  furnish  (in  giams)  : — 

2  i  2 
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Galena.  Copper-pyrites.  Barytes.  Fluorspar. 

92-48  388-96  10608-00  1R32-80 

1  cubic   metre    (2,760  kilograms)  of  the   fresli   slatey   gneiss   would 
furnish  (in  grams)  : — 

Galena.  Copper- pyrites.  Barytes.  Fluorspar. 

133-17  564-62  9384-00  1959-60 

C.  A.  B. 
The  Existence  of  Barium  and  Strontium  in  all  Rocks  Con- 
stituting the  Primary  Formation,  and  the  Origin  and  Mode  of 
Formation  of  their  Compounds  in  their  present  Places  of 
Occurrence.  By  L.  Dieulafait  (Anv.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  15,  530 — 
563)  _ — The  object  of  the  author  in  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
bai'ium  and  strontium  exist  in  all  the  so-called  primary  rocks,  such 
as  the  different  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite,  and  to  trace 
their  passage  from  these  to  their  present  places  of  occurrence.  The 
main  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  clear  account  of  his  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  which  has  led  him  to  form  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

(1.)  All  primary  rocks  contain  barium  and  strontium  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  easily  determined  in  1  gram  of  the  following  minerals : 
felspars  (orthose,  oligoclase,  albite),  mica,  either  in  the  primary  rocks 
or  in  their  transformations,  gneiss,  true  small-grained  granite,  true 
large-grained  granite,  and  syenite. 

(2.)  Barium  and  strontium  have  been  extracted  from  primary  rocks 
by  the  action  of  water  aided  by  a  sulphurising  body,  of  which  the 
existence  is  more  particularly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  barium 
sulphate  is  almost  always  associated  with  sulphides  (galena,  blende, 
pyrites) . 

(3.)  As  the  waters  which  acted  on  the  primary  rocks  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  been  in  motion,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  formation  of 
the  carbonates  and  sulphates  from  the  sulphides  of  barium  and  stron- 
tium are  necessarily  successive,  these  two  orders  of  compounds  have 
rarely  been  deposited  in  the  same  place.  This  explains  in  the  most 
natural  manner  the  fact  that  the  different  compounds  of  both  sub- 
stances are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  same  deposit. 

(4.)  Owing  to  their  difference  in  solubility,  larger  quantities  of 
strontium  than  of  barium  have  been  taken  up  by  sea-water. 

(5.)  The  sulphates  thus  dissolved  were  deposited  together  with  the 
gypsums  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  but  as  the  gypsums  of  all  ages 
contain  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  organic  matter, 
the  sulphates  of  lime,  barium,  and  strontium,  are  transformed  into 
sulphides  by  the  action  of  these  substances,  as  pointed  out  by  Chevreul 
long  ago.  Those  of  barium  and  strontium  being  much  more  soluble 
were  separated  out,  and  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  and 
oxygen  of  the  air  again  transformed  into  carbonates  and  sulphates, 
which  were  again  deposited,  the  strontium  sulphate  being  frequently 
accompanied  by  crystals  of  free  sulphur. 

According  to  the  author,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  carbonate  and  sulphates  of  strontium  often  found  along  with 
deposits  of  common   salt.     The  deposits  of  strontium  found  at  the 
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present  day  differ  entirely  from  those  of  barium ;  this  difference  is 
caused  by  the  strontiuna  found  associated  with  rock  salt  being  in  its 
second  stage  of  evolution,  whilst  barium,  mainly  on  account  of  its 
greater  insolubility,  remains  in  the  first  stage;  but  he  considers  that 
both  barium  and  strontium,  whenever  they  occur,  must  be  derived  from 
one  or  other  of  the  primitive  rocks. 

(6.)  From  the  above  the  author  draws  the  following  important 
inference.  If  barytes  (barium  sulphate)  did  not  originate  in  the  lodes 
or  veins  in  which  it  is  now  found,  but,  as  he  believes,  has  been 
extracted,  molecule  by  molecule,  from  the  primary  rocks,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  metalliferous  minerals  of  which  barytes  forms  the 
gangue  or  with  which  it  is  simply  associated,  must  have  the  same  origin. 
These  minerals  are  very  numerous,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
manganese,  lead,  and  zinc.  To  prove  this,  the  author  considers  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  two  following  propositions  : — 1.  Can 
all  minerals  associated  with  barium  salts  be  traced  back  to  the  primary 
rocks  ?  2.  Do  the  primary  rocks  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  the 
metals  whose  minerals  are  found  associated  with  barium  sulphate  and 
carbonate  ? 

(7.)  The  author  considers  that  the  first  proposition  has  been  satis- 
factorily answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  far  as  the  metals  treated  of  in 
this  paper  (Mn,  Pb,  Zn)  are  concerned,  and  that  the  second  proposition 
has  been  so  also,  as  far  as  the  only  metal  (Mn)  which  he  has  as  yet 
investigated  is  concerned.  He  concludes  by  stating  that  he  hopes 
shortly  to  prove  it  for  lead,  zinc,  and  several  other  metals. 

J.  M.  T. 

On  Cleopatra's  Needle.  By  Gr.  W.  Wigner  {Analyst,  1878, 
382 — 384). — The  sp.  gr.  of  fragments  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  obelisk  was  remarkably  constant  at  2*682.  The  absorbent  power 
of  the  unchanged  stone  was  at  the  rate  of  about  7"8  grains  of  water 
per  square  foot ;  the  weathered  surface  showed  an  absorbent  power 
six  times  as  great.  After  powdering  the  stone  and  separating  the 
constituent  minerals  by  means  of  Sonstadt's  solution,  there  were  found 
of  mica  9  per  cent.,  of  quartz  22,  and  of  felspar  69.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
these  minerals  were:  mica,  2"986;  quartz,  2"74'7;  felspar,  2'oy5.  The 
proportion  of  mica  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  stone. 
The  stone  contained  SiO,,  68-18  ;  FcaOg,  410  ;  Al.Os,  16-20;  CaO,  1-75  ; 
MgO,  0-48 ;  NaaO,  2-88 ;  K2O,  6-48 ;  and  a  trace  of  Mn.  In  the  weathered 
portion  the  AI2O3  was  decreased  to  15-37,  the  NaaO  to  2*40,  and  K2O 
to  5-34,  whilst  the  lime  was  increased  to  205.  The  felspar  contained 
SiOj,  63-88;  Fe^Os  and  AI2O3,  22-25;  CaO,  1-09;  MgO,  0-45;  NaA  184; 
K-.0,  10-66;  and  a  single  analysis  of  the  mica  yielded  SiO'.,  46-16;  Fe203, 
7-80  ;  AI2O3,  41-18  ;  MgO,  C-77  ;  NajO,  0-92  ;  K,0,  5-24.  F.  C. 

Examination  of  a  Meteorite  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Berdjansk.  By  M.  Hiki.vkoff  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1878,  653 — 654). — 
The  meteorite  in  question  weighed  22-56  grams,  and  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
6-53.  From  the  results  of  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination, 
the  author  concludes  that  it  must  be  classed  with  the  Pallas  meteorites, 
or  else  be  ranged  immediately  next  to  them,  as  it  consists  of  a  nickeli- 
ferous  iron,  with   0-66   per  cent,  of  olivine  and  triolite  disseminated 
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throughout  the  mass.  The  meteorite  dissolves  completely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  on  eva- 
porating down  the  solution,  a  considerable  residue  of  silica  remains. 
No  "  Wiedmannstatten  figures  "  were  obtained  on  etching  a  ground 
surface  of  the  meteorite,  but  a  peculiar  spongy  structure  was  exhibited 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  embedded  grains  of 
olivine.  C.  A.  B. 

Mineral  Waters  of  Auvergne.  By  E.  Willm  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  31,  3 — 9). — The  paper  describes  the  mode  of  analysis  adopted  in 
the  examination  of  the  waters  of  thirteen  springs  situated  at  Royat, 
Saint-Nectait-e,  and  Chatel-Guyon,  in  Auvergne,  and  presents  the 
results  in  tables,  from  which  those  given  below  are  selected  as  types 
of  the  waters  of  each  locality  : — 


EoYAT. 

Eugenie. 

Saint-Nectaike. 
Saint-Cezaire. 

ChAtel-Gtjton. 

Name  of  the  Spring    

Deval. 

Total  carbonic  acid 

grams. 
3-2242 
1  -3955 

1  -8287 
0  -1026 

0  -0259 
0  -3106 
0  0999 

0  -7426 
0-5050 
1-0151 
0-1102 

1  -0222 
0  -0808 
0-0061 
0  -0003 

grams. 
2  -9810 
0-5192 

2-4618 
0-1355 

0-0055 
0-1853 
0-0859 

0  -4928 

1  -1857 
1  -6854 
0-1170 
1 -9177 
0-1978 
0  -0095 
0  -0009 

grams. 
2-9152 

Free          „           „        

1 -8412 

Combined  carbonic  acid  (bicar- 

1  -0710 

Silica 

0  1110 

Ahimina    

Iron   

0-0147 

Calcium 

0  -6820 

Magnesium   

0  3988 

CO3  (in  deposit  by  boiling)    .... 
CO3  (combined  with  alkalis)  .... 
Chlorine    

1 -2573 
2-1558 

Sulphuric  acid,  S04 

Sodium 

0-3559 
0  "9042 

Potassium 

0  -0991 

Lithium 

Arsenic 

0  -0024 
0  -0006 

Iodine    (traces   in    some   of  the 
springs)      

4  -0216 

6  0190 

5 -9818 

R.  R. 


Organic   Chemistry. 


Action  of  Hypochlorous  Acid  on  Ethylene.  By  L.  Pebal 
(Beut.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,  11,  2188— 2189).— E.  Fiirst  has  observed  that 
when  these  two  compounds  act  on  one  another  in  sunlight,  an  oily 
liquid  is  obtained  which  crystallises  after  standing  for  some  time  over 
sulphuric  acid.     The  aqueou.s   solution  of  these  crystals   when  neu- 
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tralised  with  calcium  carbonate  yields  calcium  glycolate.  This  and  the 
analytical  results  show  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  hypochlorous 
acid  on  ethylene  is  monochloracetic  acid.  P.  P.  B. 

Hydrocarbons  from  American  Petroleum.  By  L.  Prtjnier 
{Gompt.  rend.,  88,  316 — 387). — In  a  previous  note  {Comjyt.  rend., 
December.  1878.  and  this  volume,  p.  309),  the  author  called  attention 
to  certain  hydrocarbons  very  rich  in  carbon,  obtained  by  the  redis- 
tillation of  American  petroleum.  By  the  action  of  certain  solvents,  the 
author  has  isolated  a  granular  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide  and  in  hot  chloroform.  On  evaporating  the  latter,  a  reddish- 
brown  residue  was  obtained,  which  gave  results  corresponding  with 
the  formula  (C6Ho)„.  It  is,  however,  a  mixture  from  which  diJBTerent 
bodies,  equally  rich  in  carbon,  may  be  obtained,  forming  a  new  series 
of  hydrocarbons.  By  treatment  with  alcohol  containing  a  few  per 
cent,  of  chloroform,  a  yellowish  body,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  is 
obtained.  It  crystallises  in  very  slender  needles,  and  forms  compounds 
with  picric  acid.  It  melts  at  260°,  is  electric,  and  shows  an  intense 
blue  fluorescence.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  warm 
chloroform,  but  is  soluble  in  petroleum,  benzene,  and  acetic  acid.  The 
analyses  correspond  with  the  formula  (CeHj),,.  Tiie  picrates,  of  which 
two  are  formed,  have  the  formula*  C24Hi.C6H3(N03)30,  melting  at  185°, 
and  C34H8.2C6H,(NO,)30,  melting  at  135^  L.  T.  O'S. 

Eikosylene,  a  Derivative  of  Lignite  Paraffin,  By  E.  Lipp- 
MANN  and  J.  Hawliczek  (JJeiit.  Chein.  Ges.  Be,:,  12,  69— 73).— The 
mixture  of  chlorides  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  lignite  paraffin  (m.  p.  37^)  is  decomposed  on  distilla- 
ti<m,  even  m  vacuo.  That  portion  of  the  liquid  which  boils  between 
225°  and  230°  has  the  composition  C20H39CI.  When  distilled  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it  splits  up  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  new  hydrocarbon,  CjoH:«,  b.  p.  314 — 315°,  -which  the  authors 
call  eikosylene.  This  body  combines  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  to  form  oily  liquids.  Eikosylene  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  products  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ozakerit 
(ra.  p.  63°).  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Allylclimethylcarbinol. 
By  A.  Saytzeff  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  72).— In  studying  the 
alcohols  of  the  series  C,,Ho„_3.0H,  synthetically  obtained,  the  author 
found  that  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  allyldimethylcarbinol 
gave  rise  to  a  hydrocarbon  CbHk,,  as  well  as  its  polymeride,  Ci2H2o, 
whilst  allyldipropylcarbinol,  under  the  same  conditions,  yielded  the 
hydrocarbon  C,oH,8.  The  author  considers  that  the  formation  of 
CijHjo  is  analogous  to  that  of  isodibutylene,  to  which  he  conceives  its 
constitution  is  analogous,  and  thus  represents  it : — 

Me.C  :  C(CH :  CHO.CMco.CH^.CH  :  CH2. 

The  structural  resemblance  of  this  formula  to  that  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  terpencs,  leads  the  author  to  believe  that  the  hydro- 
carbon CnH2o  is  nearly  allied  to  them.  K.   R. 
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Allyldiethylcarbinol.  Bj  Schirokoff  and  A.  Sattzeff  (Bull. 
Soc.  Ghim.  [2],  31,  67). — The  diethylacetone  used  by  the  author  in  his 
synthesis  of  allyldiethylcarbinol,  was  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  calcium  salt  of  propionic  acid,  prepared  synthetically  from  ethyl 
cyanide.  The  diethylacetone  and  allyl  iodide  were  employed  in  the 
proportion  represented  by  the  equation  (C2H5)2CO  +  CsHg.Zn.I  = 
(C3H5) (02113)20. OZnI.  The  product  of  this  reaction  was  treated  as 
in  the  case  of  allyldimethyl  carbinol.  Allyldiethylcarbinol  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  (b.  p.  156°)  with  a  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  camphor. 
It  unites  readily  with  bromine,  forming  a  compound  analogous  to  those 
obtained  with  allyldimethyl  carbinol  and  allyldipropylcarbinol.  The 
oxidation  of  allyldiethyl  carbinol  by  potassium  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  diethylacetone,  and  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 

R.  R. 

Influence  of  Metallic  Clilorides  on  Etherification.    By  Ber- 

THELOT  (Ann.  Ghim.  Plujs.  [5],  15,  238 — 240). — Experiments  were 
made  with  the  object  of  discovering  if  the  union  of  alcohol  with  acids 
(particularly  acetic  acid)  was  modified  by  the  presence  of  metallic 
chlorides,  either  as  to  time  required  or  limit.  100  parts  of  commercial 
absolute  alcohol  was  mixed  with  62|  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
the  mixture  placed  in  a  flask  with  5  grams  of  a  metallic  chloride. 
The  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  were  very  finely  powdered, 
those  of  barium,  zinc,  aluminium,  were  introduced  in  large  pieces  ; 
also  the  following  chlorides  with  crystalline  water  were  experimented 
with  :  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  chloride,  but  of  each  of  these 
10  grams  were  taken.  The  flasks  were  frequently  shaken,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  solution  was  estimated  on  a 
small  sample  of  the  liquid,  by  means  of  baryta-water.  In  the  case  of 
the  zinc  and  aluminium  chlorides,  the  acidity  of  these  was  determined 
to  begin  with  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  before  the  addition  of  the 

Weight  of  acid  converted  into  acetic  ether. 

At  moment  After  6       After  After  After  After 

of  mixture,  hovus.    24  hours.      8  days.        1  month.        2  months. 

NaCl     0  —  20          137  32-2  47-3 

KCl 0  —  2-3          15-1  33-3  46-4 

KBr 0  0-5        3-5          190  37-9  62-2 

KI      0  —  3-5  23-9     Iodine  set  free.         — 

Titration  im- 
possible. 

BaClj    0  1-7  4-6  19-3  38-8  52-4 

BaOl.  +  2H2O  0  —  6-6  20-6  35-9  537 

SrCls    0  6-8  19-0  43-5  64-2  70-6 

SrCL  +  6H2O  0  4-5  13-4  39-5  58-1  69-5 

CaOla    0  4-2  10-2  33-2  65-3  647 

CaCl,  +  6H2O  0  6-3  20-5  497  69-4  71Q 

MgCla 0  11-3  227  38-0  53-8  63-6 

ZnCla    0  0-8  4-2  26-5  51-2  — 

CuCU    0  5-3  16-9  54-8  77-0  77-0 

Al.Cle   0  48-3  64-5  74-2  73-3  — 
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acetic  acid,  and  the  number  obtained  afterwards  deducted.  It  is 
accurate  enough  for  comparative  results.  The  table  gives  the  results 
calculated  on  100  parts  of  original  acetic  acid.  The  relative  limit  of 
the  mixture,  without  the  chloride,  2C,H5.0H  +  CH3.COOH,  is  85-8. 

Thus  it  is  obsei'ved  that  the  presence  of  the  above  chlorides  in 
small  quantity  accelerates  the  etherification,  the  acceleration  being 
more  marked  when  the  more  easily  decomposable  chlorides  are  used. 
In  point  of  stability,  barium  chloride  resembles  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
whilst  calcium  and  strontium  chlorides  approach  magnesium  and  cupric 
chlorides.  W.  S. 

Action  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  on  Epichlorhydrin.    By   J.  v. 

HoRMANN  (Dent.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  23— 24).— A  nitrile  of  chlor- 
oxybutyric  acid,  C3Hi.ClO.CNH,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  epichlorhydi'in  in  sealed  tubes,  at  40 — 70°. 
On  extracting  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  the  nitrile  remains  as  a  brown  liquid,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  nitrile  is  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  soluble  in  water. 
All  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  uncrystallisable, 

w.  c.  w. 

On  Glycide.    By  Hanriot  (Gompt.  rend,  88,  387— 388).— Glycide, 

CTT  PH   OfT 

0<^Ptt'       '■        ,  the  first  anhydride  of  glycerin  represents  the  alcohol 

of  epichlorhydrin,  0<^p,TT'"       "     .      It   cannot   be  obtained   by  the 

action  of  dehydrating  agents,  as  might  be  expected,  but  is  best  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  28  grams  baryta  on  48  grams  monochlorhydrin, 
dissolved  in  50  grams  ether ;  after  the  action  has  ceased,  200  grams 
ether  are  added  to  extract  the  glycide ;  after  the  distillation  of 
the  ether  this  remains  as  a  colourless,  odourless  liquid,  of  sweet 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  1"165. 
It  boils  at  1-57°  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  when  pure  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition,  but  if  traces  of  glycerol  (glycerin) 
are  present  it  polymerises.  It  combines  with  water,  forming  gly- 
cerol ;  and  with  acids  to  form  ethereal  salts.  By  gently  warming 
a  mixture  of  glycide  and  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  after  cooling,  saturating  the  solution  with  sodium 
carbonate,  mononitrogh/cerot  is  formed  and  may  be  extracted  by  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  It  cannot  be  distilled,  but  on 
heating  emits  white  fumes,  which  take  fire  spontaneously ;  it  does  not 
explode  by  percussion. 

The  author  has  studied  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  on 
glycide.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Sugars.  By  M.  Honig  and  M.  Rosenfeld  (Deitt.  Chem.  0ns.  Ber., 
12,  45 — 47). —  Sodium  levulose  and  lactose  are  obtained  as  yellowish- 
white,  deliquescent  powders,  when  sodium  alcoholate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  sugars  in  99  per  cent,  alcohol. 
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Sodium  levulose,  CgHnNaOe,  loses  1  molecule  of  water  at  100°, 
wliilst  sodium  lactose  loses  2  molecules  of  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Analysis  of  Honey  from  Ethiopia.  By  A.  Villiers  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  292— 293).  — A  sample  of  this,  sent  to  France,  by 
M.  Pierre  Arnoux,  is  said  to  be  found  in  cavities  underground,  with- 
out wax,  and  is  the  pi'oduct  of  an  insect  like  a  large  mosquito. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  tazma,  and  is  used  to  cure  sore  throat.  It 
contains  in  100  parts — 

Water    25-5 

Fermentable  sugar  (lasvulose  with  a  sixth  of 

glucose  in  excess  ;  free  from  cane  sugar). .  32'0 

Mannite 3'0 

Dextrin 27-9 

Ash    2-5 

Unestimated  and  loss 9"1 

The  dextrin  feebly  reduced  tartrate  of  copper,  and  gave  no  colour 
with  iodine  ;  its  rotatory  power  for  the  sodium  flame  was  about  71", 
about  half  that  of  the  dextrins  of  feeble  rotatoiy  power  and  without 
action  on  iodine,  which  have  recently  been  studied  by  Bondonneaux, 
and  by  Musculus  and  Gruber.  The  honey  also  contained  a  small  pro- 
portion of  a  bitter  principle,  which  could  be  isolated.  It  was  free  from 
nitrogen. 

The  composition  of  this  honey  resembles  that  of  the  mannas  of  Sinai 
and  Kurdistan,  analysed  by  Berthelot  (Ann.  Chim.  PJnjs.  [3],  67,  82), 
that  of  the  sweet  substance  of  lime  leaves  analysed  by  Boussingault 
(ibid.,  25,  5),  and  that  of  common  honey.  It  differs  from  these  by  the 
absence  of  cane  sugar.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Hydrazine  Compounds  of  the  Paraffin  Series.  By  E.  Fischer 
(Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2206— 2211).— Diethylhydrazine  is 
formed  from  nitrosodiethylamine  in  the  manner  already  described  by 
the  author  (Ber.,  8,  1587),  viz.,  by  the  reduction  of  its  aqueous  solu- 
tions with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid.  On  supersaturating  the  resulting 
solutions  with  potash,  and  distilling,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  base 
distils  over  mixed  with  ammonia  and  diethylamine.  The  formation  of 
these  compounds  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

(1)  Et2N.NO  +  2H2  =  Et.N.NHa  +  H2O. 

(2)  EtoN.NO  +  SHj  =  Et^NH  +  NH3  +  H^O. 

The  ammonia  is  removed  by  neutralising  the  distillate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporating  until  the  ammonium  chloride  crystallises 
out ;  this  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  deliquescent  salts  of  the 
other  bases.  The  salts  are  again  converted  into  the  bases,  and  these 
treated  with  ethyl  iodide.  By  this  means  the  diethylhydrazine  is  con- 
verted into  triethylazonium  iodide,  EtaNoHoI,  and  the  diethylamine  into 
triethylamine ;  the  formation  of  tetraethylammonium  iodide  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  ethyl  iodide  is  separated  by  adding  water  and  extracting 
with  ether,  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  treated  with  potash,  and  the 
volatile  base  removed  by  distillation.  The  azonium  compound  is  non- 
volatile, and  is  separated  from  the  residue  by  adding  concentrated 
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caustic  potasli ;  It  forms  an  oil,  whicli  solidifies  on  standing.  By  crys- 
tallisation from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  it  is  obtained  in 
colourless  needles,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated alkaline  solutions.  This  compound  has  the  composition 
Et3N2H2l.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  platinic  chloride,  and 
by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  an  alkaline  hydroxide, 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  watei*.  This  hydroxide  is  decomposed  by 
heat  into  water,  ethylene,  and  diethylhydrazine,  affording  a  method 
of  obtaining  pure  diethylhydrazine.  It  is  a  mobile  coloui'less  liquid, 
having  an  ammoniacal  odour,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  concentrated  alkaline  solutions.  It  boils 
between  74! — 78°.  The  salts  of  this  base  are  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  With  picric  acid  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  which 
crystallises  in  slender  yellow  needles.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  decom- 
posed on  boiling,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  By  the  action  of 
potassium  cyanate,  the  neutral  salts  of  this  base  are  converted  into  a 
urea  derivative,  Et.N.NH.CO.NHs,  easily  soluble  in  water,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  supersaturating  with  caustic  potash  and  extract- 
ing with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  large  thin  plates,  and  forms  a  double 
salt  with  platinum  chloride,  [EtaNjH.CO.NHaJsPtCle,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  fine  yellow  needles.  This  urea  is  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing potasli  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  diethylhydrazine.  Nitrous 
acid  converts  it  into  an  oily  unstable  nitroso-derivative. 

Diethylhydrazine  is  oxidised  by  Fehling's  solution,  and  is  resolved 
into  diethylamine  and  niti'ogen,  as  follows  : — Et2N.NH2  +  0  =  2Et-jNH 
+  H3O  +  N2.  By  more  energetic  oxidising  agents,  such  as  mercuric 
oxide,  it  is  resolved  into  tetrazone,  Et4N4.  Tetrazone  is  a  slightly 
yellow  oil,  having  an  odour  like  garlic.  It  solidifies  at  —17°,  and  is 
non-volatile.  When  heated  to  135 — 140°,  it  is  decomposed  into  diethyl- 
amine,  nitrogen,  and  a  liquid  having  an  irritating  odour.  Tetrazone 
has  basic  properties,  is  dissolved  by  acids,  and  reprecipitated  from 
these  solutions  by  alkalis.  Its  platinum  salt  separates  from  its  alco- 
holic solutions  in  golden-yellow  needles,  having  the  composition 
(Et4N4)2PtCl6.  This  salt  dissolves  in  water,  but  when  the  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  diethylamine,  and 
aldehyde.  The  same  result  takes  place  when  it  is  boiled  with  mineral 
acids.  The  formation  of  diethylamine  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 
Et4Ni  -f  H,  =  2Et2NH  +  N2.  This  reduction  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  ethyl  groups,  and  hence  the  formation  of  alde- 
hyde. This  behaviour  of  tetrethyltetrazone  shows  its  constitution  to 
be  Et2N.N ;  N.NEt2,  and  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  compound 
EtON  :  NOEt,  obtained  by  Zorn  {Ber.,  11,  1330)  from  nitrosyl  silver 
and  ethyl  iodide.  Tetrethyltetrazone  precipitates  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals ;  with  mercuric  chloride  it  forms  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  Et4N4HgCli.  It  reduces  silver  salts,  and  forms  an  ex- 
plosive compound  with  iodine. 

Diethylhydrazine  is  resolved  by  nitrous  acid  into  diethylamine  and 
nitrous  oxide,  thus,  Et^N.NHo  +  HNO2  =  Et^NH  +  N^O  +  H.,0. 

P.  P.  B. 

Conversion  of  Aldehyde  into  Mercaptan.    By  C.  Bottinger 
{Deut.     Chem.     Ges.    Ber.,    11,     2203— 2206).— Acetaldehyde,     when 
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treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  the  two  compounds 
C2H4O  +  C2H4S  and  C2H4S.  This  sulphaldehjde  is  a  liquid,  and  like 
aldehyde  is  easily  converted  into  polymeric  modifications  (Ber.,  9,  806, 
1893;  10,  1877;  11,  1023).  When  this  polymerisation  takes  place, 
gases  are  evolved,  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Hydrio- 
dic  acid  (b.  p.  127")  converts  liquid  sulphaldehyde  into  the  solid 
modification ;  at  the  same  time  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed,  and 
a  compound  which  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride.  Solid  sulphaldehyde  heated  in  sealed  tabes  at 
160°  with  hydriodic  acid  yields  the  same  products  of  decomposition. 
When  the  liquid  thus  formed  is  treated  with  soda  and  distilled,  ethyl 
disulphide  passes  over,  and  may  be  converted  into  mercaptan  by  treat- 
ment with  water  and  zinc- dust.  This  change  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

(CH3.CHS)o-fHo  =  (CH3.CH.,S)o,(CH3.CHo),S2  +  Ho=2CH3.CH,.SH. 

P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Aldehydes  on  Chloral-ammonia.  By  R.  Schiff 
(Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2166 — 2167). — Chloral-ammonia  and 
benzaldehyde  react  on  one  another,  forming  water  and  a  crystalline 
compound.  This,  when  recrystallised  from  benzene,  is  obtained  in 
white  leaflets,  melting  at  130°,  and  having  the  composition 

C6H5.ch:n.ch(oh).cci3. 

Valeraldehyde,  furfuraldehyde,  oenanthol,  and  acetaldehyde  behaTB 
similarly  with  chloral  ammonia. 

Benzylidenchloral-ammouia  is  easily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids, 
boiling  alcohol  and  water ;  when  gently  heated  with  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenylthiocarbimide,  it  forms  benzaldehyde,  chloral,  and 
monophenylurea  (m.  p.  148 — 149°).  By  dry  distillation  it  is  resolved 
into  chloral,  benzaldehyde,  HCl,  and  a  resinous  mass.  Butylchloral- 
ammonia  dissolved  in  alcohol  reacts  slowly  on  benzaldehyde,  yielding 
trichlorobutylidenimide,  which  has  been  described  by  Pinner  and 
Klein  {Ber.,  11,  1491).  The  author  finds  its  melting  point  to  be  169 — 
170°,  and  not  163—164°.  P.  P.  B. 

Zinc  Acetate.  By  N.  Fkaxchimoxt  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
11 — 13). — The  author  finds  that  zinc  acetate  crystallises  with  two 
molecules  of  water,  and  not  three,  as  is  generally  stated.  The  crystals 
melt  at  235 — 237",  whilst  the  anhydrous  salt  melts  at  241 — 242°  with 
sublimation.  Under  a  pressure  of  150  mm.  zinc  acetate  sublimes  at 
200",  apparently  without  decomposition.  W.  C.  W. 

On  Schiitzenberger's  Chlorine  and  Iodine  Acetates.  By 
B.  Aronheim  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  26— 30).— The  author 
regards  the  oily  liquid  which  Schiitzenberger  obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  into  acetic  anhydride,  as  a  mixture, 
and  not  a  chemical  compound,  since  it  does  not  act  on  iodine  to  form 
iodine  acetate,  1(C2H302)3.  The  author  also  failed  to  obtain  the  latter 
compound  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  anhydride  on  iodine  sus- 
pended in  acetic  anhydride.  "VV.  C.  W. 
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Identity  of  Acetopropionic  Acid  and  Lsevulinic  Acid.    By 

M.  CoXRAD  (Dcut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2177 — 2179). — Aceto-propionic 
acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  ethyl  aceto-succinate  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  expelling  the  alcohol  and  distilling,  ethyl  aceto- 
propionate,  boiling  at  200 — 210°,  and  acetopropionic  acid,  boiling  at 
235 — 245°,  were  obtained.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  ethyl 
acetosuccinate  in  the  same  manner.  To  prepare  lEevulinic  acid,  the 
author  heats  on  a  water-bath  a  mixture  of  500  grams  of  cane-sugar 
dissolved  in  1,000  c.c.  of  water,  with  250  grams  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  Ijevulinic  acid  is  extracted  with  ether ;  the  liquid 
left  after  evaporating  the  ether  distils  between  230 — 250°. 

The  melting  point  of  acetopropionic  acid  is  identical  with  that  of 
laevulinic  acid  (Tollens  and  Grote,  Ber.,  10,  1442).  Both  these  acids 
boil  at  239°,  and  their  ethyl  salts  have  identical  boiling  points.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  the  two  acids  at  15°  is  1-135.  The  index  of  refraction 
and  the  dispersive  energy  of  these  acids  are  also  identical.  Their  silver 
salts  crystallise  in  long  tables ;  they  have  also  the  same  solubility  in 
water.  Calcium  acetopropionate  crystallises  from,  aqueous  solutions 
in  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  2  mols.  of  H2O,  agreeing  therefore 
with  the  calcium  Isevulinate. 

From  the  identity  of  these  two  acids,  and  the  fact  that  cane-sugar, 
inulin,  carragheen-sugar,  gum,  filter-paper,  wood,  and  grape-sugar,  all 
yield  leevnlinic  acid,  the  author  concludes  that  5  carbon  atoms  in  all 
these  bodies  are  normally  linked  together.  P.  P.  B. 

Ethereal  Salts  of  Tribasic  Formic  Acid.  By  A.  Deutsch 
(Deut.  Chera.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  115 — 119). — The  ethers  of  tribasic  formic 
acid  are  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  alcohol  diluted  with  ether.  The  boiling  points  and 
specific  gravities  of  these  bodies  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Methyl  salt,  CH(OCH3)3  . . 
Ethyl  „  CH(OC.,H3)3  . . 
Propyl  „  CHCOCHOa  • . 
Isobutyl  „  CH(0C4Ha);,  .. 
Isoamyl    „     CH(OC3H„)3.. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  prepare  ethereal  salts  of  orthocarbonic 
acid  by  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  on  several  sodium  alcoho- 
lates,  but  the  experiments  have  proved  unsuccessful  except  in  the  case 
of  sodium  ethylate.  W.  C.  W. 

Decomposition  of  Dichloracrylic  Acid  by  Alkalis.  By  0. 
Wallach  and  O.  Bisohof  {Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  57— GO).— The 
formation  of  spontaneously  inflammable  chloracetylene  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  dichloracrylic  acid  takes  place  in  two  stages.  Chloro- 
propiolic  acid,  CCl :  C.COOH,  is  probably  first  formed,  which  splits 
up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  chloracetylene,  CCl  :  CH. 

The  authors  wished  to  prepare  a  nhenylated  chloracetylene  from 
phenyldichlorolactic  acid,  CCl,H.C(CuH5)(0H).C00H,  but  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  this  acid  from  bromacetophenone,  since  this  body  does 
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Sp 

.  gr.  at  23°. 

101—102° 
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145—147° 

— 

196—198° 

0-879 

220—222° 

0-861 

265—267° 

0-864 
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not  form  an  addition-prodnct  with  Lydrocyam'c  acid,  but  is  decom- 
l^osed  by  it,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  ethjl  bromide,  benzaldehyde,  and 
mandelic  acid.  W.   C.  W, 

Acids  obtained  by  the  Saponification  of  Roman  Chamomile 

Oil.  By  H.  Kopp  (Liebig's  Annalen,  195,  81— 92).— The  author 
saponified  the  oil  by  boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potash.  After  distilling 
off  the  alcohol  the  soap  was  boiled,  first  with  water  and  then  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  nothing  but  water  passed  over.  The  distil- 
late was  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  decomposed  by  siilphuric  acid.  The  oily  mixture  of 
acids  thereby  set  free  was  finally  submitted  to  fractional  distillation. 
In  this  way  the  author  found  angelic  and  tiglic  acids  in  about  equal 
quantities,  isobutyric  acid  in  much  smaller  amount,  and  a  fourth  acid, 
most  probably  methacrylic  acid,  but  this  was  not  isolated.  No  other 
acid  was  present  in  appreciable  quantity. 

Angelic  acid,  CsHsOj,  melts  at  45 — 45"5°,  and  boils  at  ISo"  (not  at 
191°,  as  formerly  stated).  Its  calcium  salt,  (C5H,02)2Ca  +  2H2O,  is 
much  more  fi'eely  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  On  heating  a 
cold  saturated  solution,  the  salt  crystallises  in  long  brilliant  needles, 
Avhich  disappear  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  barium  salt,  (C5H702)2Ba  + 
4iH20,  is  very  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  with  diflBculty. 
The  silver  salt,  C5H-;02Ag,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  crystallises 
from  boiling  water  in  colourless  feathery  crystals.  The  po/asswtm  salt 
is  crystallme,  very  soluble,  and  deliquescent. 

Tiglic  acid,  C5Ht,02,  melts  at  64'.5°,  and  boils  at  198'5°.  The  calcium 
salt,  (C5H702)2Ca  -f  3H2O,  crystallises  in  while  laminfe,  which  dissolve 
sparingly  in  cold  and  freely  in  boiling  water.  The  barium-  salt, 
(C5H702)2Ba  +  4H2O,  is  more  soluble  than  the  calcium  salt,  but  much 
less  soluble  than  the  coi'responding  salt  of  angelic  acid.  It  forms 
small  hard  prismatic  crystals.  The  silver  salt  is  less  soluble  than  that 
of  angelic  acid,  but  may  be  crystallised  from  boiling  water  in  small 
white  feathery  groups.  The  ])otassium  salt  crystallises  readily  in 
tufts  of  small  needles,  which  are  not  deliquescent. 

Conversion  of  Angelic  Acid  into  Tiglic  Acid. — The  transformation  of 
angelic  acid  into  the  isomeric  tiglic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat  or  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  observed  by  Demar9ay  {Compt.  rend., 
83,  906);  whose  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  author.  A 
quantity  of  pure  angelic  acid,  after  being  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition  for  40  hours,  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  transformed 
into  tiglic  acid.  J.  R. 

Constituents  of  Roman  Chamomile  Oil.  By  Kobig  (Liebig's 
Annalen,  195,  92 — 108).  —  The  author  submitted  the  oil  to  very 
careful  fractional  distillation,  whereby  he  succeeded  in  sepai-ating  it 
into  five  distinct  portions,  boiling  at  the  following  temperatures : — • 
(1),  147—148;  ;  (2),  177—177-5°  ;  (3),  200—201 ;  (4),  204—205  ;  (5), 
above  220°,  with  decomposition.  Each  of  these  portions  was  analysed 
and  saponified  with  aqueous  potash,  and  the  products  of  saponification 
were  examined.  The  first  portion  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  an 
ethereal  salt  of  isobutyric  acid,  most  probably  ethyl  isobutyrate.     The 
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second  portion  consisted  of  the  isobutyl  salt  of  angelic  acid, 
CjH70.0.C4H<,.  The  third  and  fourth  portions  were  found  to  be  the 
siinyl  salts  of  angelic  and  tiglic  acids,  angelic  acid  yiredominating  in 
the  former  portion  and  tiglic  acid  in  the  latter.  The  fifth  portion 
yielded  by  saponification  angelic  and  tiglic  acids  and  the  two  following 
bodies: — (a).  A  hexyl  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-8295  at  15°,  boiling  at 
152 — 153",  insoluble  in  water,  and  yielding  a  capronic  acid  by  oxida- 
tion. This  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  eight  theoreti- 
cally possible  primary  hexyl  alcohols,  of  which  normal  hexyl  alcohol 
is  the  only  one  previously  known,  (h.)  A  thick  colourless  liquid  boil- 
ing at  213"5  to  214'o°,  of  peculiar  camphor-like  odour,  i.someric  with 
ordinary  camphor,  and  termed  nitfhentol  by  the  author.  This  bod}' 
was  found  to  be  the  hydroxyl-derivative  of  terpene.  It  exi.sts  in 
chamomile  oil  as  an  ethereal  salt  of  angelic  and  tiglic  acids.  It  reacts 
with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  an  ethereal  salt,  CioHijO.CoHijO,  from 
which  it  is  recovered  unaltered  by  saponification. 

According  to  these  results,  Roman  chamomile  oil  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  isobutyl  isobntyrate,  isobatyl  angelate,  amyl  angelate  and 
tiglate,  and  the  angelic  and  tiglic  ethers  of  a  new  hexyl-alcohol  and  of 
terpene-alcohol  (anthemol).  Other  substances,  if  present  at  all,  can 
only  exist  in  very  small  quantities.  J.  R. 

Angelic  and  Tiglic  Acids.  By  A.  Pagenstecher  (Liebig's  An- 
nalen,  195,  iu8 — 128). —  Separation. — To  separate,  these  acids,  the 
author  takes  advantage  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  their  calcium 
salts.  Calcium  angelate  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot : 
calcium  tiglate,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in 
cold.  "When,  therefore,  a  concentrated  cold  solution  of  the  two  salts 
is  heated  to  60°  or  70°,  calcium  angelate  is  thrown  down,  whilst 
calcium  tiglate  remains  in  solution.  By  appropriate  application  of 
these  facts  it  is  possible  to  separate  nearly  the  whole  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  acids  in  the  form  of  pure  calcium  salts,  from  which  the  acids 
are  liberated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Action  of  Hijdrohromic  Acid. —  Pure  tiglic  acid  dissolves  readily  in 
concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  a  clear  solution  which,  after 
standing  for  a  few  days,  deposits  crystals  of  hromlujdrotiijlic  acid, 
C'sHyBrOo.  This  substance  crystallises  from  carbon  bisulphide  in 
large  transparent  tabular  crystals  having  a  brilliant  lustre.  It  melts 
at  66 — 66"5°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  is  decomposed  by  hot 
water. 

Angelic  acid,  when  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid,  yields  a  product 
identical  with  that  obtained  from  tiglic  acid,  but  in  smaller  quantity, 
tiglic  acid  yielding  80  percent.,  whilst  angelic  acid  yields  only  60 — 70 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  the  brominated  acid.  At  the 
same  time,  angelic  acid  yields  other  products,  which  are  not  formed  in 
the  reaction  with  tiglic  acid. 

Bromhydrotiglic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  displacing  carbonic  acid,  but  the  salt  thereby  formed 
speedily  breaks  up  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation  : 

CiH.Br.COONa  =  C.U,  -f-  CO^  +  NaBr, 
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the  products  being  pseudobutylene,  cai-bonic  anhydride,  and  sodium 
bromide. 

Bromhydrotiglic  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  for  the  most 
part  resolved  into  tiglic  and  hydrobromic  acids,  but  a  small  portion  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  reaction  with  sodium  car- 
bonate:  CsH^BrO,  =  dR,  +  CO2  +  HBr. 

Bromhydrotiglic  acid,  when  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  (care 
beino-  taken  to  keep  the  solution  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible)  yields 
hydrotiglic  acid,  C5H10O2.  This  substance  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid, 
smelling  like  ordinary  valeric  acid  but  much  fainter.  It  boils  at  177° 
and  remains  liquid  at  190°.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  21°  =  0*941.  The  calcium 
salt,  (C6H902)2Ca  +  6II2O,  crystallises  readily  in  long  colourless 
needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air.  The  silver  salt  is  a  bulky  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
feathery  forms.  The  ethyl  salt,  CjHg.COOEt,  formed  by  heating  a 
solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable  fruity  odour,  boiling  at 
133-5°. 

Together  with  hydrotiglic  acid  there  is  formed  another  acid  having 
apparently  the  formula  CjoHigOi,  but  this  body  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily investigated. 

Action  of  Bromine. — Tiglic  acid  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide 
combines  slowly  with  bromine  to  form  dihromliydrotiglic  acid, 
CsHaOaBro,  a  solid  crystalline  substance  melting  at  86 — 86'5°.  An- 
gelic acid,  under  the  same  conditions,  yields  the  same  body,  but  in 
smaller  quantity  and  accompanied  by  other  products. 

Dihromliydrotiglic  acid,  when  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes, 
is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  monobromobutylene,  hydrogen 
bromide,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  on  dissolving  the  dibromo-acid  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Dibromhydrotiglic  acid  is  converted  into  tiglic  acid  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam.  J-  R. 

Constitution  of  Tiglic  and  Angelic  Acids.  By  Fittig  (LieUg's 
Annalen,  195,  128  —  130). — Tiglic  acid  has  recently  been  shown  by 
Schmidt  and  Berendes  {Annalen,  191,  94)  to  be  identical  with 
methylcrotonic  acid,  the  accepted  formula  of  which  is — 

CMeH:CMe.COOH. 

The  observations  of  Kopp,  Kobig,  and  Pagenstecher,  as  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  papers,  are  all  in  accord  with  this  formula.  The  deriva- 
tives of  tiglic  acid  described  by  Pagenstecher  may  be  formulated  as 
follows  : — 

Hydrotiglic  acid    CMeH2.CMeH.COOH. 

Bromhydrotiglic  acid    ....      CMeHo.CMeBr.COOH. 
Dibromhydrotiglic  acid    ..      CMeHBr.CMeBr.COOH. 

The  constitution  of  angelic  acid  remains  an  open  question,  no  suffi- 
cient light  being  thrown  upon  it,  or  upon  the  relation  of  the  two 
isomeric  acids  to  each  other,  by  these  researches.  J.  R. 
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Bromocitraconic  Acid.  By  E.  Bourgoin  {Compt.  rcjid.,  88, 
343 — 34()).— Kekule  has  shown  that  citraconic  acid  unites  with  two 
atoms  of  bromine,  forming  dibromopyrotartaric  acid,  from  the  lime 
salt  of  which  monobromocrotonic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  with 
water,  C5HcBr.04  =  HBr  +  CO^  +  C4H5BrO.,.  Cahours  has  shown 
that  this  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages :  at  tirst  carbonic  an- 
hydride is  eliminated  and  an  isomeride  of  dibromobutyric  iicid  formed, 
GKsBr.Oi  =  CO-.  +  C^HcBr-O..  This  new  acid  when  saturated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  fives 
monobromocrotonic  acid.  The  autlior  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
liomologue  of  tartaric  acid  isomeric  or  identical  with  the  citratartaric 
acid  of  Carins,  by  removing  the  bromine  from  dibromopyrotartaric 
acid  by  means  of  silver  oxide  :  CoHgBraOi  +  2Ag(H0)  =  2Ao-Br  + 
C5Ht.06.  This  reaction,  however,  is  not  realised,  only  half  the 
bromine  being  removed  from  the  dibromopyrotartaric  acid  by  moist 
silver  oxide.  When  a  concentrated  solution  is  employed,  the  liquid 
becomes  hot,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  on  cooling  the  filtered 
liquid  deposits  crystals  of  the  bromocrotonic  acid  of  Kekule  • 
C,H«Bro04  +  Ag(HO)  =  AgBr  +  H,0  +  CO^  +  C4H5BrO,.* 

When,  however,  a  dilute  and  cold  solution  of  the  dibromopyrotar- 
taric acid  is  employed,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  bromide  is 
evaporated,  a  new  acid  is  obtained  which  the  author  calls  hromocitra- 
conic  acid,  CsHeBr.Oi  =  HBr  +  CsHsBrOi. 

Bromocitraconic  acid  is  Yer J  soluble  in  water;  its  solution,  concen- 
trated in  the  cold,  gives  a  colourless,  unstable,  uncrystallisable  liquid, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  bibasic,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  tend  to 
decompose  with  formation  of  a  metallic  bromide,  their  neutral  solu- 
tions becoming  acid  on  evaporation. 

The  potassium  salt,  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  evaporation  of  its 
solution  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell-jar,  is  crystalline,  granular, 
and  deliquescent.  The  silver  salt  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate, 
■which  rapidly  turns  yellow  with  formation  of  silver  bromide.  Analyses 
of  the  potassium  and  silver  salts  are  given.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Tetric  Acid  and  its  Homologues.  By  E.  DiiMARgAY  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  12G— 128).— Te^nc  acid,  SC^HA  +  H,0,  is  a  colourless 
body  crystallising  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  triclinic  prisms,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  a  hot  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
chloroform.  It  melts  at  189°,  and  like  its  homologues,  gives  a  violet- 
red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Pentic  acid,  SCaHeOj  -f  HoO,  melts  at  127 — 128°,  and  crystallises  in 
orthorhombic  crystals,  having  their  cleavage  parallel  to  P.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  hot  chloroform,  but  only  slightly  so  in  the  cold. 

Hexic  acid,  3CgHs02  +  H-.O,  prepared  from  ethyl  acetopropyl- 
acetate,  crystallises  in  large  pearly  plates  from  a  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tion.    It  melts  at  12G°. 

*  Misprinted  in  the  original  paper  (C  =  6)  as  CioHjSr^Og  +  AgHO.,  =  AgBr  + 
IIjO.^  +  C2O4  +  C,onsBr04.— J.  M.  H.  M. 
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Isohexic  acid,  BC6H8O2  +  H2O,  is  obtained  from  ethyl  aceto-isopro- 
pylacetate.  It  crystallises  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  orthorhombic 
prisms,  which  melt  at  124°. 

Heptic  acid,  3C7H10O2  +  H3O,  the  author  has  previously  de- 
scribed. 

These  bodies  resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  their  chemical 
properties.  On  dry  distillation,  a  portion  passes  over  undecomposed 
below  200'^,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

They  form  remarkable  salts,  the  radicle,  C4H4O2,  &c.,  acting  like 
silica,  several  molecules  uniting  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  a  base. 
Thus,  if  A  represents  the  acid  radicle  and  B  a  base  (BaO,  CaO,  MgO), 
salts  of  the  following  constitution  may  be  obtained  :  2A  +  B,  3A  -f-  B, 
5A  +  2B.  By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  they  yield  nitro-deri- 
vatives  :  they  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  without  decomposition  even  at 
100°.  When  treated  with  chlorine  or  bi-omine,  they  form  additive 
compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  water.  Nascent  hydrogen  is 
without  action. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  tetric  acid  an  oily 
chlorinated  product  was  obtained  (3C4H4O2  +  H2O)  +  4PCI5  = 
2HC1  +  4PCI3O  +  3C4H4C120.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  other 
products  by  treatment  with  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  has  a 
feeble  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  171 — 172°  with  slight  decomposition, 
and  its  sp.  gr.  at  10°  is  1'471.  It  unites  readily  with  bromine  or 
chlorine,  forming  the  compounds  C4H4Cl2Br20,  m.  p.  67 — 67"5°,  and 
C4H4CI4O,  m.  p.  48 — 48'5°.  These  are  crystalline  bodies,  which  are 
not  decomposed  by  water,  alcohol,  ammonia,  or  potash,  and  probably 
are  chlorobrom-  and  tetrachlor-acetones.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves C4H4CI2O,  forming  a  nitro-acid.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  giving  rise  to  a  purple  colour. 

The  homologues  of  tetric  acid  form  analogous  compounds,  resem- 
bling C4II4CI2O  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  C5II6CI2O 
boils  at  189 — 192°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time.  The  other  homo- 
logues are  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

As  the  vapour- densities  of  tetric  acid  and  its  derivatives  have  not 
been  determined,  it  is  possible  that  their  formulae  may  be  multiples  of 
those  given. 

Tetric  acid  and  its  homologues  are  decomposed  by  concentrated 
caustic  potash  at  150°,  according  to  the  equation  C4H1O2  +  2K0H  = 
CsHgKOa  +  CHKO2.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Homologues  of  Oxyheptic  Acid.  By  E.  DEMARgAT  {Compt. 
reml.,  88,  289 — 201). — The  author  has  prepared  the  following  : — 

Oxytetric  acid,  3C4H4O3  +  H.O  (m.  p.  203 — 204°),  crystallises  from 
boiling  water  in  small  rounded  masses  formed  of  minute  needles.  By 
slow  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  crystals  belonging  to  "  one 
of  the  last  three  systems  "  are  formed.  This  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  chloroform,  as  are 
its  homologues. 

Oxijpentic  acid,  SCsHgOs  +  H2O  (m.  p.  193°),  behaves  with  boiling 
water  like  the  preceding,  but  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its  crys- 
talline form  is  different. 
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Oxyhexic  acid,  SCsH^Os  +  HoO  (m.  p.  173 — 174°),  derived  from 
ethyl  propylacetoacelate.  It  separates  from  its  solution  iu  boiling 
water  in  very  small  nacreous  plates. 

Isoxt/hexic  acid  (m.  p.  186 — 187°),  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and 
derived  from  ethyl  isopropylacetoacetate.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields 
fine  clinorhombic  crystals  by  evaporation. 

All  these  acids  easily  decompose  carbonates.  Their  salts  correspond 
with  the  formula  (for  oxytetric  acid)  3C4H,tM'03  +  M.'O,  and  are 
genei'ally  well  crystallised.  The  copper  and  silver  salts  are  but 
slisrhtly  soluble  in  water. 

The  acids  are  easily  converted  into  ethereal  salts  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  at  150°.  Nascent  hydrogen  is  fixed  by  them  thus  :  (SCiHiOj 
+  SHoO)  +  Hj  =  SCjHcOs  +  HiO.  The  hydroxytetric  acid,  thus  ob- 
tained  (m.  p.  111°)  cry.stallises  easily  in  indistinct  masses,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  homologues  are  less  and  less 
soluble  in  cold  water.  These  bodies  on  treatment  with  alcohol  at 
150°  are  converted  into  ethereal  salts  of  feeble  and  agreeable  odours. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  reacts  onoxvtetric  acid  and  its  homologues, 
thus :  (3C4H4O3  +  H.O)  +  7PCI5  =  7PbCh  +  5HC1  +  3C4H3CI3O. 

The  chlorinated  oils  from  the  higher  homologues  are  attacked  by 
water  with  difficulty,  but  the  oxytetric  chloride  is  attacked  easily  by 
cold  water.  These  chlorides  cannot  be  distilled  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure without  decomposition.  They  react  with  alcohol  in  two  stages, 
the  first  being  re])resented  by  C4H3CI3O  +  2C2H6O  =  2HC1  + 
€4113010(00^115)2.  This  reaction  takes  place  on  dissolving  the  chlo- 
ride in  a  large  excess  of  cold  alcohol ;  if  ammonia  be  then  added, 
the  following  reaction  occurs:  04H301O(EtO)3  +  NH3  =  HOi  + 
04H3(NH2)0(EtO)2.  Thisamidated  ethereal  salt. crystallises  easily  in 
large  satiny  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  second  stasre  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  these  chlorides  is  repre- 
sented thus  :  C4H301O(EtO)2  +  EtHO=:  C4H30(EtO)3  +  HCl ;  and, 
if  the  alcohol  contains  water  this  also  occurs,  04H3001(EtO)2  + 
H2O  =  04H30(HO)(EtO)2  +  HCl.  This  last  ethereal  salt  is  also 
produced  in  a  state  of  purity  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  amidated 
ethereal  salt  with  water. 

The  author  had  wrongly  attributed  the  formula  0-H9(HO)0(EtO)2 
to  some  oxyheptic  etlier,  07H<jO(EtO)3,  which  contained  some  of  the 
ether,  07H,0(HO)(EtO),,  as  an  impurity. 

These  ethereal  salts  when  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia  ultimately 
yield  an  amide  which  is  also  obtained  as  the  final  product  of  the  action 
of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  chloride  of  the  corresponding  acid  : 

3C4H3CI3O  +  2H2O  +  5NH3  =  9H01  -f  Ci«Ho(NH2)505. 

This  body,  CpHs(NHo)505,  is  the  true  amide  of  oxytetric  acid,  for 
0i2H„(0H)5b5  =  SOiH^da  -h  H2O.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Relations  of  Tetric  and  Oxytetric  Acids  and  their  Homo- 
logues to  Succinyl,  Malyl,  and  other  Radicles  of  the  Bibasic 
Acids.  By  E.  Demarcay  {Comjjt.  rend.,  87,  351 — 343). — The  author 
considers  that  the  reactions  already  described  by  him  justify  the  for- 
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mulse  3C4H4O2  +  HoO  and  3C4H4O3  +  H-jO,  which  he  has  assigned  to 
tetric  and  osytetric  acids  respectively.  He  regards  the  radicles,  C4H4O2, 
&c.,  as  similar  to  silicic  and  tungstic  anhydrides  since  they  com- 
bine with  bases  in  the  proportion  of  several  molecules  of  the  radicle  to 
one  or  more  molecules  of  base.  In  the  present  paper  he  shows  the  cousti- 

CH,— CH, 
tiition  of  the  radicle  C4H4O3  to  be  |  i        ,  which  is  the  formula  of 

CO— CO 
succim/l,  the  radicle  of  succinic  acid.     The  radicle,  C4H4O3,  of  oxytetric 

CH2— CH.HO 
acid  will  then  be    |  |  ,  which  is  the  formula  of  mahjl,  the 

CO  —CO 
radicle  of  malic  acid. 

These  constitutional  formulae  are  inferred  from  the  reactions  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  potash,  and  bromine,  on  tetric  and  oxytetric 
acids.  In  the  higher  homologues  of  these  acids  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyl,  ethyl,  &c. 

The  author  remarks  that  these  bodies  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  closed  and  saturated  chain  of  4  carbon  atoms,  which  nevertheless 
resembles  the  so-called  unsaturated  bodies  derived  from  ethylene,  in 
the  facility  with  which  it  fixes  chlorine  and  bromine. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Synthesis  of  Uric  Acid  Derivatives.  By  E.  Geimaux  {Compt. 
rend.,  88,  85 — 87). — As  the  author  has  already  shown  (this  vol.,  p. 
375),  by  acting  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  a  mixture  of  urea 
and  malonic  acid,  a  yellow  amorphous  mass  is  obtained,  which  by  the 
successive  action  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yields 
alloxantin.  The  amorphous  mass  is  a  mixture  of  malonyl  urea  (bar- 
bituric acid),  C4H4N2O3,  with  a  yellow  amorphous  substance  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  the  equation  representing  the  reaction  being — 

8C3H4O4  -f  3CO(NH2)o  -f  2POCI3  =  3C4H4N2O3  -I-  2H3PO4  -f-  6HC1. 

The  malonyl  urea  is  separated  from  the  amorphous  body  by  treatment 
with  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  water.  It  is  thus  obtained  in 
transparent  efflorescent  crystals,  losing  their  water  of  crystallisation  at 
100'',  and  showing  all  the  characteristic  reactions  pointed  out  by 
Baeyer ;  thus  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  dilituric  acid  (nitro- 
barbituric  acid)  C4H3(NOo)N203 ;  when  treated  with  potassium  nitrite, 
it  yields  potassium  violurate  (nitroso-barbituric  acid)  ;  and  by  the 
action  of  bi'omine,  dibromobarbituric  acid.  The  author  has  prepared 
ammonium  thionurate,  uranil  (amidobarbituric  acid),  and  alloxantin, 
from  the  malonyl  urea. 

The  yellow  amorphous  compound  appears  to  be  a  condensation  pro- 
duct of  malonyl  urea,  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  treating  malonyl  urea 
with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  when  heated  with  bromine  at  100°  C. 
it  yields  dibromo-barbituric  acid. 

By  treating  tartrouic  acid  (oxymalonic  acid)  C4H4O3  in  a  similar 
manner,  other  uric  acid  derivatives  are  formed,  probably  dialuric  acid 
(oxymalonyl  urea)  C4H4iSr204. 

This  reaction  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  malonic  and   oxy- 
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malonic  acid,  for  by  treating  a  small  quantity  of  either  acid  with  urea 
and  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  evaporating  the  product  to  dryness 
-with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  residue,  the  purple  colour 
of  murexide  is  obtained.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Compounds  of  the  Uric  Acid  Group.  By  J.  Ponomareff 
(Bull.  Svc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  70). — Allantoic  acid,  the  hydanto'ic  acid  of 
Mulder,  prepared  by  dissolving  alhintoin  in  potash  solution  and  precipi- 
tating by  dilute  sulpburic  acid,  has  the  formula  C4H5X4O4.  By  the  action 
of  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  allanturic  acid,  C.)H4N203,  and  urea. 
Allantoxanic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  allantoin  in  alka- 
line solution:  CiHeXiOs  +  O  +  KHO  =  C^H^KNaOi  +  NH3  +  H,0. 
Boiling  water  decomposes  this  acid  with  elimination  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  formation  of  the  compound  C3H3N3O2,  which  the 
author  proposes  to  call  allantoxoidin. 

Allantoxoidin  separates  from  aqueous  solutions  in  prismatic  crystals 
containing  1  mol.  HoO.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  without  fusion, 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  less 
easily  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms 
unstable  salts  with  alkalis.  The  action  of  sodium  amalgam  converts 
it  into  hydroxanic  acid,  CsHioNeO; ;  this  forms  stable  salts. 

R.  R. 

Compounds  of  Aluminium  Chloride  with  Benzene  and 
Toluene.  By  G.  Gustavsox  {Bull.  Soc  Chim.,  31,  71).— With  ben. 
zene  and  toluene  aluminium  chloride  forms  compounds,  which  are  the 
analogues  of  those  formed  bv  aluminium  bromide,  Al3Cl6.6(C6H6),  (sp. 
gr.  1-14  at  0^)  and  ALCle-tKC-Hg)  (sp.  gr.  1-08  at  0°).  They  are  rather 
viscous,  slightly  orange-coloured  liquids,  which  water  partially  decom- 
poses, regenerating  benzene  and  toluene.  At  a  low  temperature  the 
former  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  (m.  p.  3°).  Bromine,  carbon 
chloride,  isobutyl  chloride,  and  amyl  chloride  act  very  energetically 
on  these  com|X)unds  with  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

R.  R. 

Compounds  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  Chlorides  with  Anilines. 
By  E.  Lipi'MANN  and  G.  Vortmaxn  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  79 — - 
>-2j. — The  following  compounds,  containing  I  mol.  of  nickel  or  cobalt 
chloride  and  2  mols.  of  aniline  or  toluidine,  wore  prepared  by  adding 
Jin  alcoholic  solution  of  the  metallic  chloride  to  the  base. 

Aniline  forms  with  cobalt  chloride  pale-red  crystals  containing 
2  mols.  of  alcohol  of  crystallisation,  and  also  blue  crystals  containing 
no  alcohol.  With  nickel  chloride,  aniline  forms  an  apple-green  com- 
pound containing  2  mols.  of  alcohol  which  are  expelled  at  lUO". 

Fardtoluidine  cobalt  chlorith  cry.stallises  in  glistening  blue  needles  j 
the  toluidine  nickel  chloride  is  green. 

Xylidine  cohalt  chloride  forms  small  pale-blue  crystals. 

w.  c.  w. 

Succinyl  Compounds  of  Toluidine.  By  G.  v.  Becchi  {Deut 
Chem.  Ges.  Jhr.,  12,  25). — Toluylsuccininiide,  CnHnOolSI,  or 
CjHi :  (C0)2 :  K.C6H4.CH3,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
ic|uivalent  quantities  of  orthotoluidine  «nd  succinic  acid.  The  dis- 
tillate,  purified  by  fractionation,  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
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ether,   and  finally  recrystallised  from  that  solrent.     The    pure    sub- 
stance forms  glistening  needles  (m.  p,  75°,  b.  p.  345°). 

w.  c.  w. 

Amylideneaniline.  By  E.  Lippmann  and  W.  Streckee  (Dent. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  7i—76).—AmylHlenea7iiUne,  (C6H5)(C3H,o)":N', 
separates  out,  on  the  addition  of  aniline  to  valeraldehyde.  It  is  de- 
posited from  a  hot  ethereal  solution  in  golden  monoclinic  crystals,  in 
which  a:b:c  =  0-560-2  :  1  :  0-4972  and  ac  =  69°-27.  This  sub- 
stance melts  with  decomposition  at  97°,  and  forms  a  flesh-coloured 
platinochloride  with  platinum  tetrachloride.  W.  C.  W. 

Paraphenylenediamine.  By  A.  Krause  (Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  47 — 56). — On  adding  a  solution  of  bleaching -powder  in  excess  to 
paraphenylenediamine  hydrochloride  dissolved  in  water  and  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  precipitate  sepa- 
rates out,  which  has  the  composition  C6n2Cl2(NH)2.  This  substance 
ilissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  also 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  slowly  heated  in  an  oil-bath,  it 
detonates  at  124°,  but  if  rapidly  heated  it  may  be  melted  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  converted  into  phenylenediaraine 
hydrochloride  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents.  Hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.'l'2)  converts  the  compound  CfiH4Cl2N2  into  a  substance  crys- 
tallising in  pale-red  needles  (m.  p.  218°),  haying  the  composition 
CsHeChNn,  or  CeHiChNo.  (Hydrobromic  acid  appears  to  form  a 
similar  compound  with  CeHiCloI^a-)  The  red  needles  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol, 
benzene,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  converted  into  chloranil 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Chloranil  may  be  pi-epared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  paraphenylenediamine  in  glacial-  acetic 
acid. 

JJicMorodihromoquinone,  C6CljBr202,  separates  out  in  bronze-coloured 
rhombic  plates,  when  a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  compound, 
CeHiCliNo,  is  treated  with  bromine  and  water. 

C^H4C1,N2  -H  Br4  -h  2H2O  =  2NH4Br  +  CeCloBr.O,.  On  reduction 
with  stannous  chloride  the  corresponding  quinol  (hydroquinone)  is 
obtained  in  broad  needles  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  220°  it 
turns  brown,  and  melts  at  230°. 

Monochloromonohromanilic  acid,  C6H2ClBr04. — The  sodium  salt, 
C6ClBr(ONa)202  +  4HoO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  soda  on 
dichlorodibromoquinone.  By  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  the  free  acid  is  precipitated  either  as  a 
red  anhydrous  powder,  or  in  pale-red  crystalline  scales  containing 
1  mol.  of  water.  The  barium  and  silver  salts  of  this  acid  are  insoluble 
in  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Synthesis  of  Carbotriphenyltriamine.  By  W.  Weith  (Deut 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  101 — 108). — By  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichlo- 
ride on  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  paranitrobenzoic  acid  at  180°,  the 
compound  C6H4N02.C(NaH5)(NHC6H5)  is  formed,  which,  on  reduc- 
tion with  tin  and  hydrochloinc  acid,  yields  carbotriphenyltriamine, 
(C6H4.NH2)(NH.C6H0:NC6H5  (m.  p.  196°).      This  ba.se  is  decom- 
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posed  into  aniline  and  paramidobenzoic  acid  when  heated  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  fuming  hydrochloi'ic  acid  and  water  at 
155—160°.  W.  C.  W. 

Constitution  of  the  Rosanilines.  By  A.  Rosenstiehl  (Bull. 
Sue.  Cliihi.  [2],  31,  13 — 2ij). — The  author  reviews  the  researches  of 
E.  and  0.  Fischer  on  the  constitution  of  rosaniline  (Annalen,  194, 
242),  and  compares  their  conclusions  with  the  results  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations. He  infers  that  there  are  no  rosanilines  which  have  more 
than  20  atoms  of  carbon  in  their  molecule,  and  that  there  exist  three 
modifications  of  rosaniline  which  are  thus  characterised  : — 

1.  a-Rosaniline  splitting  up  into  aniline  and  paratoluidine,  and  into 
the  constitution  of  which  it  has  been  proved  by  the  Pischei's  that  only 
one  molecule  of  toluidine  enters. 

2.  ;3-Rosaniline  splitting  up  into  aniline  and  orthotoluidine.  This 
might  have  been  called  orthorosaniline.  It  has  not  been  examined  by 
the  Fischers,  but  has  by  them  been  confounded  with  the  next  named 
rosaniline. 

3.  a/^-Rosaniline,  or  Hofmann's  rosaniline,  splitting  up  into  aniline, 
orthotoluidine,  and  paratoluidine. 

The  author  at  first  regarded  the  last-named  rosaniline  as  a  mixture 
of  the  other  two,  but  he  afterwards  recognised  that  it  was  a  well- 
defined  compound,  and  the  Fischers  have  just  proved  that  it  is  in 
reality  the  superior  homologue,  and  not  the  isomeride  of  pararosaniline. 
The  second  rosaniline  can  only  be  an  isomeride  of  the  first  or  of  the 
third.  As  it  contains  the  grouping  of  only  one  toluidine  molecule,  it 
is  probably  an  isomeride  of  pararosaniline ;  but  this  can  only  be 
definitely  decided  by  experiment.  In  any  case,  whether  it  contain  19 
or  20  atoms  of  carbon,  its  study  will  show  that,  contrary  to  received 
opinions,  the  existence  of  isomeric  rosanilines  is  not  impossible. 

R.  R. 

Perchlorophenol  Chloride.  By  F.  Beilstein  (Dent.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  21b2 — 21«3). — This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  an  excess 
of  chlorine  into  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  metachloracetanilide.  The 
product  is  precipitated  with  water,  and  the  precipitate  extracted  with 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  insoluble  residue  is  then  treated  with  carbon 
bisulphide  to  dissolve  the  chloride,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
on  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide.  By  washing  with  alcohol  and  re- 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  perchlorophenol  chloride,  CgCItHO, 
is  obtained  in  large  coloui'less  prisms  (m.  p.  78"5 — 80'').  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Alkalis  decompose  it  entirely ;  when  heated  at 
230"  with  alcohol  it  yields  pentachlorophenol,  CeClsOH  (m.  p.  183 — 
184"). 

Perchlorophenol  chloride  is  analogous  to  Lallemand's  pentachlor- 
thymol  (Jahrb.,  18-56,  519).  Since  this  latter  body  yields  on  heating 
propylene  and  trichlorocresol,  its  constitution  must  be 

(OH)C6Cl3(CH3)(aH0Cl,. 
The  author  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  formula  of  the  thymol  deri- 
vative is  C10H11CI5O,  and  not,  as  Lallemand  supposed,  C10H9CI5O. 

P.  P.  B. 
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Nitrocuminol  and  its  Derivatives.  By  E.  Lippmann  and  W. 
Steecker  {Beut.  Chem.  Qes.  Ber.  12,  7(j — 'i9). — Nitrocuminol  prepared 
by  nitrating  pure  cuminol  (b.  p.  222°  corr.),  forms  yellow  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  54°.  On  oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  nitrocnyninic  acid,  C6H:,(]S'02)(C3Hi).COOH 
(m.  p.  158°)  identical  with  the  compound  obtained  by  nitrating  pure 
cuminic  acid. 

Binitrocumiyiic  acid,  C6H2(N02)2(C3H7).COOH,  is  obtained  in  red 
crystals  by  adding  cuminic  acid  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Quinol  (Hydroquinone).  By  R.  Nietzki  {Beut. 
Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  38 — 42). — Mououitrodiethoxyquinol,  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  diethoxyquinol  in  5  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"25,  crystallises  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  in  golden  needles  (m.  p.  49°).  By  treating  the 
solution  of  this  nitro  compound  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc-dust,  there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  a  hydrazo- deriva- 
tive crystallising  in  colourless  needles,  and  an  azo-derivative  crys- 
tallising in  red  plates.  The  two  substances  are  separated  by  di- 
gesting witli  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the 
former.  The  azo-compound,  (EtO)2C6li3.N  '.  N.CeHsCEtO)^,  is  soluble 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  in  hot  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  violet  solutions,  from  which,  it  is 
re-precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  melts  at  128°,  and  distils 
at  a  higher  temperature.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  base  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  solution  of  the  hydrazo- derivative  in  hydrochloric 
acid  has  the  composition  NH.C6H2(EtO)2.C6H2(EtO)2.N'H2(HCl)2.  It 
crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  free 
base  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  plates 
(m.  p.  129°). 

Mononitrodiethoxyquinol  yields  two         dinitro-derivatives, 

CfiH2(N02)2(EtO)2,  viz.,  one  melting  at  176°    (Ber.,    11,   1448)    and 
another  melting  at  130°  ;  the  latter  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

A  compound,  having  the  composition  C10H13N3O2.  was  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amido-derivative  of  diethoxyquinol, 
CioHio(NHo)p02  +  HNO2  =  CoH.aNaOs  +  2H2O.  This  compound 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  233°),  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalis,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  the  addition  of  acids. 

W.  C.  W. 

Pentabromoresorcinol.  By  R.  Benedikt  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  2168 — 2172). — By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  pentabromore- 
sorcinol, bromoform  is  produced  ;  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  remove  the 
bromine  from  pentabromoresorcinol,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  two 
stages ;  in  the  hrst,  tribromoresorcinol  is  produced,  which  is  finally 
converted  into  resorcinol  (resorcin). 

When  3mols.  of  pentabromoresorcinol  and  2  mols.  aniline  are  heated 
together,  a  mixture  of  tribromoresorcinol  and  tribromaniline  is  formed  ; 
these   compounds  may  be   separated  by  the  difference  of  solubility  in 
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water.     Phenol  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  aniline,  the  reaction  taking 
place  as  follows  : — 

SBroCeBraHOo  +  2C,H5.NH,  =  SCfiBi-aHsOo  +  2CaBr3H2.NH,. 
SBrjCeBrsHOj  +  2C6H5.OH  =  SCeBraHsO^  +  2C6Br3H,.OH. 

Attempts  to  convert  tribromoresoquinone  into  resorcinol  have  been 
■ansnccessful.  The  former  compound,  when  treated  with  tin  and 
HCl,  yields  an  amorphous  insoluble  mass,  from  which,  by  treating 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  compound  is  obtained  ciystalHsing  in  red 
silky  needles  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  compound,  when 
heated  to  2o0°,  becomes  brown,  and  at  280°  decomposes  with  partial 
fusion.  The  formula  for  this  compound  may  be  either  CsBriHiOn,  or 
Ci2Br4H604  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  either  be  tetrabromoresoquinhy- 
drone,  C6BroHo(OH).O.O.C6Br.>H2(bH),  or  tetrabromodiresorcinol, 
C6Br..H(OH),.C6Br2H(OH)o.  The  fact  that  the  new  compound  yields 
diphenyl  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust,  and  that  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  it  does  not  yield  resorcinol,  would  render  the  second 
formula  the  more  probable.  P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Resorcinol  Ethers.  By  B.  Aron- 
HEIM  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.Ber.,  12,  oU — 32). — Etlioxijmuuonitrosoresorcinol, 
C6H3(NO)(OC2H5).OH,  separates  out  as  a  yellow  precipitate  on  the 
gradual  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrogen  trioxide  in  sulphuric  acid, 
to  diethoxyi-esorcin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  After  the  mixture  has 
remained  at  rest  for  two  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  soda,  and  reprecipitated  by  an  acid. 
This  substance  decomposes  without  melting  at  180°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  the  ordinary  solvents,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid  with 
formation  of  a  dinitro-product,  C,,H.2(N02)>(OC2H5).OH  cry.stallising 
in  brilliant  white  needles  (m.  p.  75°),  which  dissolve  in  hot  water. 

W.  C.   W. 

Formation  of  Hydrocinnamic  Acid  by  means  of  the  Pancreas 
Ferment.  By  E.  and  H.  SaLtKOWski  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
107 — 1  <••'>). — By  the  action  of  the  pancreas  ferment  on  fle.sh,  butyric, 
valerianic,  and  phenylpropionic  (hydrocinnamic)  acids  are  formed. 
The  authors  think  it  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  hippuric  acid  in 
the  urine  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  phenylpropionic  acid. 

W.  C.  W. 

Hydroxypropylbenzoic  Acid.  By  R.  Meyer  and  J.  Rosicki 
(Beat.  Chem.  Ges.  ller,  11,  2172 — 2174). — In  continuing  their  investi- 
gation (Ber.,  11,  1790)  of  this  acid,  the  authors  find  that  its  methyl 
salt  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods,  inasmuch  as  the  acid 
loses  1  mol.  H2O  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  ethereal 
salt  of  hydroxy propenylbenzoic  acid  is  obtained.  By  heating  silver 
hydroxypropylbenzoate  with  methyl  iodide,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
methoxypropylbenzoate  was  obtained,  as  a  liquid  which  is  not  vola- 
tile in  aqueous  vapour. 

Acetic  chloride  and  anhydride,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  resolve 
hydroxypropylbenzoic  acid  into  the  unsaturated  acid,  viz.,  hydroxypro- 
penylbeiizoic  acid.  The  copper  salt  of  this  last-named  acid  has  the 
composition  (CioH902)2Cu  +    7H2O ;  the  barium  salt  (CioH902)3Ba  -f 
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H.O  crystallises  in  wliite  sbining  leaflets  ;  and  the  ammonium  salt 
C10H9O0.NH4  forms  transparent  plates. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  hydroxypropylbenzoate,  a  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons,  boiling  at  140 — 150°,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid 
(m.  p.  205°)  was  obtained.  From  the  analysis  and  physical  properties 
of  this  solid  it  appears  to  be  paradiphenylbenzene  ;  on  oxidation  it 
yields  paradiphenylcarbonic  acid  (m.  p.  215 — 217°). 

Hydroxy  propyl  benzoic  and  hydroxypropenylbenzoic  acids  are  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  iso- 
meride  of  the  latter.  The  new  acid  melts  at  255 — 260°  ;  the  composi- 
tion of  its  silver  salt  is  CioHgOiAg ;  its  barium  salt  has  the  same  com- 
position as  barium  hydroxypropenylbenzoate,  viz.,  (CioH902)2Ba  +  H2O, 
but  differs  from  it  in  appearance.  Bromine  acts  but  slowly  on  the  new 
acid,  which  is  also  unattached  by  sodium-amalgam.  The  authors 
regard  this  behaviour  of  hydroxypropylbenzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  analogous  to  that  of  tropic  acid,  yielding  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances atropic  and  isatropic  acids.  P.  P.  B. 

Amidobenzoic  Percyanides.  By  P.  Griess  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  11,  2180). — The  author  wishes  to  substitute  the  following 
formulae   for  those  given  in  a   former  communication  (this  volume, 

I.  Cyanogen  and  metamidobenzoic  acid  (a)  in  alcohol.  Amido- 
benzoic percyanide  (CN^)2NHo.C6H4.COOH.  Carbimidamidobenzoic 
acid,  HN  !  C(NH.C6H4.COOH)> ;  oxethylcarbimidamidobenzoic  acid, 
HN:C(EtO).NH.C6H4.COOH.  (6)  in  water.  Amidobenzoic  percy- 
anide (CN)oNHo.C6H4.COOH ;  cyancarbimidamidobenzoic  acid, 
HN  :  C(CN)NH.C6H4.COOH. 

II.  Cyanogen  and  orthoamidobenzoic  acid,    (a)  in  alcohol.    Oxethyl- 

cyanamidibenzoyl,  ('EtO)C<CAj-  '  *•  ^"  ,  .  (i)  in  water.  Dicyan- 
amidobenzoyl,     CN.C<C-vt-     '    '^    ^\     ^ 

Digallic  Acid.  By  H.  Schiff  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  33— 
38).— The  author  denies  Freda's  statement  (Ber.,  11,  346,  2033)  that 
the  digallic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid  on  gallic  acid 
is  a  compound  of  gallic  acid  and  arsenic,  and  shows  that  after  the 
arsenic  has  been  completely  removed,  the  substance  still  exhibits  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  digallic  acid. 

The  author  also  points  out  that  the  melting  point  of  anhydrous 
gallic  acid  is  240°  and  not  210°,  as  generally  stated.  W.  C.  W. 

Laurent's  "  Carminaphtha."  By  A.  Gutard  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghtm. 
[2],  31,  64 — 67). — Laurent  formerly  observed,  studied,  and  analysed 
a  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  carmhi aphtha,  but  he  failed 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  sub- 
stance was  again  lost,  so  to  speak,  although  several  other  chemists 
have  since  met  with  it  in  the  same  accidental  way.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  determining  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  so  that  it 
can  now  be  obtained  at  pleasure.     He  dissolves  128  grams  of  naphtha- 
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lene  by  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
adds  a  cold  saturated  solution  containing  600  grams  of  chromic  acid 
in  the  same  solvent.  The  chromic  solution  is  added  gradually  with 
gentle  heating,  until  the  mixture  becomes  green.  When  all  the 
chromic  solution  has  been  added,  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  some 
minutes.  The  whole  is  then  saturated  by  an  alkali  (hydi-ate  or  car- 
bonate), and  when  the  liquid  is  again  acidulated,  carmiuaphtha  is  pre- 
cipitated in  red  or  brownish-red  flocks.  If  the  alkaline  liquid  be 
filtered  before  acidulation,  the  chromium  oxide  which  remains  in  the 
filter  contains  much  carmiuaphtha,  which  can  be  separated  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  acids. 

Carmiuaphtha  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  substances,  which  differ 
only  by  their  shades  of  colour.  It  is  very  stable,  and  resists  the  action 
of  many  reagents.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  without  a  mordant,  of  a 
deep,  red-brown  colour,  and  it  imparts  chamois  tints  more  or  less  deep 
to  cotton  mordanted  with  metallic  oxides.  If,  however,  it  should 
prove  serviceable  to  the  dyer,  it  will  be  less  for  the  brilliancy  or  beauty 
of  its  tints  than  for  their  permanence.*  R.  R. 

Hydrocarbon  from  Rosin  Oil.  By  W.  Kelbe  (Deut.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Btr.,  11,  2174— 217.5;.— When  rosin  oil  is  heated  at  200°  with 
sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  oxysulphide  are  evolved, 
leaving  a  high  boiling  residue.  On  distilling  this,  a  product  is  ob- 
tained, which  solidities  on  cooling,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
white  shining  leaflets  (m.  p.  94 — 95°).  Under  similar  circumstances, 
all  terpenes  appear  to  form  high  boiling  hydrocarbons.  The  above 
compound  is  also  formed  when  rosin  oil  is  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride ;  bo  that  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  by  dehydration, 
accompanied  by  a  removal  of  carbon.  This  compound  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition,  the  portion  which  passes  over  being  a 
hydrocarbon,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  (m.  p.  86^). 

The  hydrocarbon  from  rosin  oil  appears  to  be  different  to  the  colo- 
phthalin  CnHio,  obtained  by  Curie  (Staedel's  Jahresber.,  1874)  by 
heating  sulphur  and  colophony  together.  P.  P.  B. 

Lupinin,  a  New  Glucoside.  By  E.  Schdlzb  and  J.  Barbieri 
(DetU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11,  2200 — 2203). — This  new  glucoside  occurs 
in  Lrtpinus  hiteiis.  It  has  the  composition  C29H32O16  +  7H2O,  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ammo- 
nia, forming  yellow  solutions,  from,  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  acids 
as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  dax-kens  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead 
acetate. 

By  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  lupinin  is  decomposed  into  a 
yellow  insoluble  body,  and  what  appears  to  be  dextrose  ;  so  that  the 
decomposition  of  lupinin  by  dilute  acid  may  be  expressed  thus  : 

C,,U,,0,e  +  2H2O  =  CnH.^Os  +  2C6H,A. 

*  The  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  makes  some  remarks  on  the  probable 
formation  of  naphthaquinone  by  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  by  chromic  acid  in 
acetic  acid  solution,  and  appears  to  be  quite  unaware  that  tliis  has  already  been  done 
(Groves,  Chem.  isoc.  J.,  1873,  209). 
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The  vellow  substance  tlie  antlior  designates  lupigenm.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  changes 
to  a  yellowish-red  when  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  to  a  reddish-brown 
on  adding  potassium  dichromate.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  easily,  form- 
ino-  a  deep  yellow  solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the  lupigenin 
as  a  yellow  flocculent  mass.  When  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated over  sulphuric  acid,  an  ammonium  compound  of  lupigenin  sepa- 
rates out  as  a  citron-yellow  crystalline  powder,  having  the  composi- 
tion CnHnOeXH,  +  H,0. 

Lupigenin  melts  to  form  a  dark  brown  liquid,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
mass.  P.  P.  B. 

Naringin.  By  E.  Hoffmat.-n  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  14,  139—145).— 
Naringiu,  the  hesperidin  of  de  Vrij,  which  is  found  in  the  fully  developed 
buds  of  Citrus  decumana  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent.,  is  obtained 
from  the  residue  left  on  distillation  of  the  ethereal  oil ;  it  is  easily 
purified  by  solution  in  water,  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  by 
lead  acetate,  and  recrystallisation  from  water.  It  then  presents  a 
well-defined  crystallised  form,  requires  300  parts  of  cold  water  for 
solution,  but  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  ;  the  crystals  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  and 
benzene.  Naringiu  melts  in  its  water  of  cryhtallisation  at  100°,  losing 
14  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  whilst  the  anhydrous  substance  melts  at 
171°  ;  it  possesses  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  a  specific  rotation  [a]j  = 
64-57  (left). 

Acids  precipitate  naringin  from  its  solution  in  alkalis,  but  the  pre- 
cipitate is  generally  more  or  less  yellow  coloured,  from  the  presence 
of  a  decomposition  product,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  alkali ;  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  free 
naringin  from  this  colouring  matter  by  repeated  crystallisations,  and 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  hesperidin  ;  lime  water  saturated  when 
hot  with  naringin,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  jelly ;  acids  easily  decom- 
pose naringin  when  heated  with  it,  producing-,  accoi-ding  to  Dehn, 
"  hesperidin  sugar,"  and  Dehn  states  that  this  sugar  does  not  de- 
compose alkaline  copper  solution  completely,  but  the  author  cannot 
corroborate  this  statement.  The  empirical  formula  for  naringin 
appears  to  be  C03H26O12  +  4H2O  ;  from  this  substance  hesperidin, 
limonin,  and  murrayin  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  melting-points, 
&c.  Naringin  when  fused  with  potash,  unlike  hesperidin,  does  not 
yield  protocatechuic  acid ;  hesperidin  and  limonin  melt  at  245°, 
whereas  murrayin  (from  Murraya  exotica),  melts  at  170°.  Murrayin 
is  coloured  blue-green  by  ferric  chloride,  and  fluoresces  blue,  whereas 
naringin  is  coloured  reddish-brown  by  ferric  chloride,  and  does  not 
fluoresce.  E.  W.  P. 

Lactucone.  By  N.  Franchimont  and  Wigman  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  10 — 11). — Lactucone,  C14HS4O,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in 
boiling  alcohol  the  residue  which  remains  after  repeatedly  treating 
lactucarium  (obtained  from  Lactuca   altissima)   with   weak   spirits   of 
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wine.     It  forms  microscopic  crystals  (m.  p.  296°)  which  dissolve  freely 
in  petroleum,  and  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  lactucone,  a  hydro- 
carbon, CuH.o,  is  obtained,  boiling  between  247°  and  252° 

w.  c.  w. 

Betulin.  By  N.  Fkanciiimoxt  and  Wigman  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  7— lU). — Betulin,  C36H60O3,  extracted  from  birch  bark  by  boiling 
alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  petroleum  and  from  ben- 
zene, forms  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  251°).  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  a  hydrocarbon  was  obtained, 
boiling  at  250 — 255°,  and  probably  having  the  composition  Ci.His. 
Both  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  and  attempts  to  obtain  nitro-pro- 
ducts,  or  sulpho-derivatives  from  this  hydrocarbon,  led  to  negative 
results.  W.  C.   W. 

Daphnetin.  By  C.  Stunkel  (Deut  Chcm.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  109 — 
115). — Rochleder  has  shown  (i^er.  Wien.  Al-ad.,  1863)  that  daphnin  and 
aesculin  have  the  same  composition,  CisHieOg  +  2H2O,  and  that  daphne- 
tin  and  aesculetin,  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  these 
glucosides,  both  have  the  same  rational  formula,  viz.,  C3H604  +  HoO. 

To  prepare  daphnetin,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  of  the  spurge 
laurel  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (a  large  excess  of  acid  is  to 
be  avoided)  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue 
is  exhausted  with  water,  and  daphnetin  is  separated  from  the  solution 
by  fractional  precipitation  with  lead  acetate;  the  first  precipitate  con- 
tains most  of  the  impurities.  The  substance  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  decomposing  the  lead  compound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Daphnetin  crystallises  in  yellowish  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  also  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
aqueous  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  lime-water,  baryta- 
water,  and  lead  acetate.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  copper  oxide. 

Daphnetin  melts  at  253 — 256°,  with  partial  decomposition. 

McmacetijlJajihnetin,  C9H5(C..H;jO)04  (m.  p.  129 — 130°),  forms  long 
yellow  prisms,  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  on  this  com- 
pound, crystals  of  tetrahromacetyldaphnetin,  C9HBr4(C2H30)04,  are 
produced.  They  melt  at  290°,  and  are  characterised  by  their  insolu- 
bility in  the  usual  solvents. 

Benzoyldiiphnetin,  C9H5(C7H50)04,  crystallises  in  white  needles 
(m.  p.  150°)  which  are  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Definite  results  were  not  obtained,  either  by  the  action 
of  reducing  or  of  oxidising  agents  on  daphnetin.  W.  C.  W. 

Spergulin,  a  new  Fluorescent  Body.  By  C.  0.  Harz  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1^79,  21: — 30). — Spergulin  occurs  in  the  seed  coverings  of 
Sper(juld  vuhjaris  and  6'.  maxiuni.  It  is  produced  at  the  time  when  the 
seeds  blacken  and  are.  nearly  ripe.  .Spergulin  is  very  soluble  in  abso- 
lute and  aqueous  alcohol.  Viewed  l)y  transmitted  light  the  solu- 
tion appears  nearly  coloui-less,  with  a  shade  of  olive-green ;  by  reflected 
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light  it  exhibits  an  intense  dark-blue  fluorescence.  Spergulin  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  methylic 
alcohol,  less  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  petroleum 
or  in  ether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark- 
blue  liquid.  The  fluorescence  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin  is 
maintained  for  more  than  a  year  if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  darkness ; 
fluorescence  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  direct  sunlight,  and 
more  slowly  by  that  of  diffused  daylight. 

Small  quantities  of  caustic  alkalis,  or  alkaline  carbonates  added  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin,  transform  it  into  an  emerald-green 
fluoi'escent  body ;  basic  lead  acetate  produces  a  precipitate  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  spergulin.  The  new  compound  contains  61  "So  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  7'05  of  hydrogen,  and  31"80  of  oxygen,  which  agrees 
tolerably  with  the  formula  C5H7O2.  It  appears  to  be  related  to 
chlorophyll,  and  is  probably  closely  allied  with  phyllocyanin. 

An  alcoholic  (1  :  8)  solution  of  spergulin  showed  strong  absorption, 
almost  entirely  in  the  violet ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  considerably 
from  chlorophyll,  phyllocyanin,  and  phylloxanthin.  The  author  is 
inclined  to  regard  spergulin  as  a  feeble  acid,  the  acid  salts  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  acid  itself,  exhibit  blue  fluorescence,  the  neutral  salts 
exhibit  green  fluorescence,  and  the  basic  salts  are  without  fluorescent 
properties.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

The  Colouring  Matter  of  Sandal  and  Caliatour  Woods.    By 

N.  Fraxchijioxt  and  Sicheeee  (Deut.  Cheiu.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  14 — 17). — 
An  amorphous  substance  having  the  composition  CnHieOe  is  obtained 
by  treating  sandal  wood  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the 
concentrated  extract  with  water.  The  crude  product  is  converted 
into  the  lead  salt,  which,  after  washing  with  hot  alcohol,  is  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  better  yield  of  this  colouring  matter  is 
obtained  from  caliatour  wood  than  from  sandal  wood.  The  pure 
substance  melts  at  104 — 105°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  in  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  precipitated  from 
alkaline  solutions  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  fusion  with  potash,  resorcinol,  acetic  acid,  and  probably  pyro- 
catechol  and  protocatechuic  acid  are  formed.  On  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate,  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  ai'C  obtained,  as  also  a 
substance  resembling  vanillin  in  odour.  Reducing  agents  appear  to 
have  no  action  on  this  colouring  matter.  By  thy  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  180°  it  is  decomposed  into  (1)  methyl  chloride,  (2)  a 
body  soluble  in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  which  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  (m.  p.  81°)  with 
bromine-water,  (3)  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  having  the  composi- 
tion CgHioOa,  and  (4)  a  black  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalis.  W.  C.  W. 

Aspidospermine.  By  G.  Frauds  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  11, 
2189 — 2191). — xVspidospermine  is  the  alkaloid  which  occurs  in  the 
bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catarmacca 
(Santiago),  which  has  been  styled  Aspidosperma  quehracho  by 
Schlectendahl.     This  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  in  its  action  re- 
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sembles  cinchona  bark.  The  alkaloid  may  be  extracted  from  the  bark 
bv  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  extract  is  then  precipi- 
tated with  lead  acetate  solution  to  remove  tannic  acid ;  the  tiltrate 
freed  from  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  clear  solution  is  then 
treated  with  solid  sodium  carbonate  until  it  is  alkaline,  and  the  precipi- 
tate thus  obtained  after  being  dried  is  extracted  with  alcohol.  On 
evaporation,  the  alcoholic  extract  yields  the  alkaloid  as  a  crystalline 
mass.  This  is  further  purified  by  boiling  its  alcoholic  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  several  crystallisations  from  alcohol  ;  the  alka- 
loid is  thus  obtained  in  white  prismatic  crystals,  dissolvino-  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  in  water,  and  melting  at  205 — 206°. 
It  is  decomposed  when  strongfly  heated,  the  vapoui's  havino-  an  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  acrolein.  When  fused  with  potash,  vapours  havino-  the 
odour  of  pyridine  and  chinoline  bases,  are  formed.  Its  hydrochloride 
and  sulphate  are  both  easily  soluble  in  water ;  their  solutions  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  The  hydrochloride  produces  a  white  flocculenfc 
precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  a  white  amorphous  precipitate 
with  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  platinum  salt  is  formed  by  addino-  a 
slight  excess  of  platinum  tetrachloride  to  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  thus  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate. 
Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  coloured  on  standing,  and  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  platinum  chloride  becomes  violet. 

The  analyses  of  the  alkaloid  and  of  the  platinum  salt  show  the 
formula  for  the  base  to  be  either  C22H30N2O2  or  C22H28N.>02. 

P.  P.  B. 

Creatinine  and  Creatine.  By  T.  Wetl  (De2of.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
11,  2175 — 2177). — When  solutions  of  creatinine  salts  are  heated  with 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  nitro-prusside,  and  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  caustic  soda  added,  a  beautiful  ruby-red  colour  is  produced. 
This  reaction  is  characteristic  for  creatinine,  and  although  very  deli- 
cate the  colour  remains  but  a  short  time.  It  may  be  used  to  show  the 
presence  of  creatinine  in  urine ;  the  presence  of  sugar  and  albumin  in 
the  latter  does  not  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction,  but 
alcohol  appears  to  render  it  less  delicate.  The  presence  of  ci-eatine  in 
milk  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  this  test,  for  although 
creatine  itself  does  not  exhibit  this  reaction,  it  may  be  easily  converted 
into  creatinine  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  P.  P.  B. 

Formation  of  Xanthine  Derivatives  from  Albumin.     By  H. 

Kkause  and  G.  Salomon  (Dent.  Cli>'m.  Gci.  Jhr.,  12,  95—9(3). — Blood 
fibrin,  which  has  been  exposed  to  putrefaction  for  2 — 6  daj-s,  contains 
hypoxanthine.  Hypoxanthine  can  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  blood 
fibrin  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (8  parts  of  acid  to  1,000  of 
water)  for  one  or  more  days.  W.   C.  W. 

Oxidation  Products  of  Cinchonine.  By  W.  Koxigs  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  97 — 101). — On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid, 
cinchonine  yields  an  acid  having  the  composition  CioH;N02,  perhaps 
chinoline-carbonic  acid,  Cglla^ .COOH.,  which  is  identical  with  Weidel's 
cinchonic  acid,  CooHuNaOi  {Annalen,  173,  7G).  On  distillation  with 
quicklime,  this  acid  is  decomposed  iuto  chinoline  (b.  p.  227 — 228°)  and 
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a  weaker  base,  CioHsN,  -which  forms  white  needle-shaped  crystals 
(m.  p.  192°). 

Oxycmchonic  acid,  CooHuN-Oe,  or  oxychinolinecarbomc  acid,  C10H7NO3, 
formed  by  fusing  cinchonic  acid  with  potash,  crystallises  in  silky  white 
needles,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  The  acid  sublimes 
when  carefully  heated.  The  copper  salt  crystallises  in  pale-green 
needles  ;  the  silver  salt  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  solution  on  cooling  in  white  plates.  The  barium,  calcium,  lead 
and  mercury  salts  are  soluble.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  one  OH  group  in  the  acid  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 

By  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid,  a  feeble  base  is  obtained,  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  produced  by  treating  ch  incline  with 
zinc-dust.  W.  C.  W. 

Paraglobulin.  By  0.  Hammarsten  {Pflilger's  ArcMv.  f.  Physiologie, 
17,413 — 468;  and  18,  38 — 116). — The  author  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered in  magnesic  sulphate  a  reagent  which  is  superior  to  all  others 
for  the  detection  of  paraglobulin.  When  a  solution  containing 
nothing  but  paraglobulin  is  fully  saturated  with  this  salt,  precipitation 
is  absolute  and  complete  within  a  short  time :  the  presence  of  serum 
albumin  slightly  interferes  with  its  action.  Mainly  by  means  of  the 
sulphate,  the  author  proves  that  the  separation  of  paraglobulin  from 
its  solutions  by  the  processes  in  ordinary  use,  viz.,  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride,  treatment  with  carbonic  acid,  treatment  with  acetic 
acid  and  dilution,  and  dialysis,  is  never  complete.  Indeed,  when 
sodium  chloride  is  used,  he  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  horse-blood 
serum,  as  much  as  "488  per  cent,  of  paraglobalin  may  remain  in  solu- 
tion, the  quantity  not  precipitated  varying  with  the  tempei'ature,  &c. 
This  to  some  extent  bears  out  the  statement  of  Heynsius,  that  by  first 
treating  serum  with  carbonic  acid,  and  subsequently  saturating  with 
sodic  chloride,  more  paraglobulin  is  obtained  than  by  the  latter  opera- 
tion alone. 

The  following  is  the  author's  process  for  estimating  paraglobulin  : 
5  c.c.  of  the  serum  are  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  saturated  magnesic  sul- 
phate solution,  and  finely-powdered  sulphate  added  in  excess.  The 
mixture  is  stirred  occasionally  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  filtered 
through  a  weighed  filter.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
saturated  magnesic  sulphate  solution,  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  • 
becomes  opalescent  on  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  It  is  then 
heated  at  110°  C.  for  a  few  houi^s  ;  after  which  it  may  be  safely  washed 
with  boiling  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  and 
weighed. 

The  author  has  satisfied  himself  that  in  this  process  serum-albumin 
is  never  precipitated  with  paraglobulin.  Moreover,  in  an  extended 
series  of  analyses,  the  paraglobulin  determined  by  magnesic  sulphate, 
and  the  albumin  estimated  in  the  filtrate  in  the  usual  way,  were 
always  equal  to  the  total  albuminous  matter  directly  estimated.  And 
he  has  shown,  by  the  method  of  fractional  precipitation,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate from  blood-serum  consists  of  paraglobulin  alone,  unmixed  with 
any  second  substance. 

Applying  his  method  of   analysis  to   the  blood-serum  of  different 
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animals,  he  finrls  paraglobulin  to  be  mncli  more  abundant  than  it  is 
usually  thought  to  be.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  mean 
results  : — 


Blood, 
Serum  of 

SoUd 
Matter. 

Total 
Albumin, 

Globulin. 

.Serum- 
albumin. 

Lecithin, 

Fat, 
Salts,  &c. 

Ratio  of  Para- 
globulin to 
Senmi-albumin. 

Horse  .... 
Bullock    .. 
Man     .... 
Rabbit 

8-597 
8-965 
9  -2075 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-619 
6-225 

4-565 
4-169 
3-103 

1-788 

2-677 
3-3299 
4-516 
4-436 

1  -340 
1-466 
1-5876 
1-229 

1 

-591 

1 

-842 

1 

1  511 
1 

2-59 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  what  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  serum- 
albumin,  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  that  substance  with  paraglobulin. 

Returning  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  on  paraglobulin,  the 
author  states  that  from  a  solution  containing  the  least  possible  excess 
of  alkali,  it  is  precipitated  by  very  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  ; 
but  that  the  precipitate  re-dissolves  on  further  addition  of  the  salt, 
or  on  diluting.  Paraglobulin  is  not  precipitated  from  serum  by  the 
addition  of  18 — 21  per  cent,  of  salt.  He  agrees  with  Schmidt  that 
paraglobulins  from  various  sources,  and  variously  prepared,  are  not 
equally  soluble  in  weak  salt  solutions ;  but  he  has  never  succeeded,  by 
repeated  precipitations,  in  preparing  paraglobulin  completely  insoluble 
in  such  solutions,  as  Schmidt  claims  to  have  done.  He  finds  however 
that,  when  so  treated,  paraglobulin  gradually  becomes  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  rendered  completely  precipitahle  by  solid  sodic 
chloride,  and  finally  to  lose  entirely  its  fibrino-plastic  action  on  fibrino- 
gen solutions.  Hence  he  inclines  to  Briicke's  view,  that  the  partial 
solubility  of  paraglobulin  in  saturated  salt  solution  depends  on  the 
presence  of  some  third  body,  which,  together  with  fibrin-ferment,  is 
gradually  separated  from  it  by  repeated  precipitations. 

The  coagulating  point  of  paraglobulin  is  usually  stated  to  be  75°. 
The  author  finds,  however,  that  it  varies  between  68°  and  80°,  being 
influenced  by  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  globulin,  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  rapidity  of  heating,  presence  of  salt,   <fec. 

The  fibrin-ferment  being  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  58°,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  preparing  paraglobulin  free  from  it  by  heating 
its  solution  for  a  short  time  to  that  temperature.  By  this  treatment 
also  the  coagulating  point  of  paraglobulin  is  lowered,  it  becomes  less 
soluble  in  weak  salt  solutions,  and  becomes  fibrino-plastically  inactive 
or  nearly  so.  Here  again  the  changes  are  probably  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ferment  rather  than  to  a  modification  of  the  para- 
globulin. 

Schmidt  asserts  that  there  exist  certain  liquids  containing  fibrinogen, 
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which  are  only  coagulated  by  fibrin-ferment  after  the  addition  of  para- 
globulin  :  hence  he  concludes  that  these  two  globulins  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  fibrin.  This  theory  the  author  controverts  by 
showing  that  one  of  these  so-called  fibrinogenous  liquids,  the  hydro- 
cele secretion,  actually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  paraglobulin, 
hitherto  overlooked,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  "366  to  "968  per 
cent.  This  paraglobulin  also,  when  isolated,  has  not  the  slightest 
fibrino-plastic  action.  Schmidt's  results  are  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme 
dilution  of  his  ferment  solution. 

Finally,  the  author  has  discovered  a  new  method  for  preparing  the 
fibrin-ferment  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  quite  free  from  paraglo- 
bulin. This  consists  in  saturating  blood-serum  with  magnesic  sul- 
phate, and  filtering  off  the  paraglobulin.  On  cautiously  adding  alkali  to 
the  filtrate,  a  precipitate  of  magnesic  hydrate  falls,  carrying  with  it  the 
fibrin-ferment  and  some  albumin.  This  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  and  the  magnesic  acetate  removed  by  dialysis.  The  remaining 
solution  possesses,  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of 
coagulating  fibrinogen  solutions  without  the  addition  of  paraglobulin. 

Fibrin  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  product  of  the  mutual  action 
of  fibrinogen  and  the  ferment  alone. 

Many  other  experiments  are  cited  in  these  papers,  principally  in 
support  of  the  conclusions  given  above.  Ch.  B, 
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Researches  on  the  Chemical  Changes  occurring  in  the 
Fowl's  Egg  during  Incubation.  By  R.  Pott  (Landw.  Versuchs. 
Stat.,  23,  203 — 247). — The  author  made  four  experiments  with  63 
eggs  in  an  incubator  which  he  describes.  Of  the  63  eggs,  28  were 
hatched,  and  the  most  favourable  time  for  hatching  was  found  to  be 
in  May.     The  average  weight  of  the  eggs  was  50  grams. 

Loss  of  Weight  of  the  JEgg. — The  author's  observations  show  that 
this  commences  the  day  the  egg  is  introduced  into  the  incubator,  and 
continues  until  the  maturity  of  the  embryo.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  the  egg  has  lost  2^82  per  cent,  of  its  weight;  the  loss  from  the 
3rd  to  the  5th  day  is  1"82  per  cent. ;  from  the  6th  to  7th  day  '97  per 
cent.  ;  from  the  8th  to  9th  day  1"17  per  cent. ;  from  the  10th  to  the 
11th  day  the  loss  ris&s  to  2'02  per  cent.  ;  from  the  12th  to  13th  day 
it  is  2'49  per  cent.,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  15th  day  2'93  per  cent. 
The  author  compares  with  this  the  loss  of  weight  observed  in  an  egg 
that  remained  undeveloped  at  39°  G.  Its  loss  of  weight  increases 
from  day  to  day,  but  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week 
than  before.  It  attains  its  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
No  further  diminution  of  any  consequence  takes  place  after  this. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  this  egg  and  in  that  undergoing  incubation  at 
39  C,  is  about  the  same  during  the  first  two  weeks.  In  the  third 
week,  however,  the  latter  suffers  a  greater  loss  of  weight. 

A  new  laid  egg  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  also  loses  weight. 
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The  loss  of  weight,  however,  is  less  than  in  the  two  foregoing  cases, 
as  a  period  of  fifteen  days  is  required  before  its  loss  equals  that  of  the 
incubatin*  egg  on  the  second  day. 

Loss  of  Weight  on  Boiling. — Good  eggs,  the  author  found,  lose  on  an 
average  0'26  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  rotten  eggs  2"07  per  cent, 
in  weight. 

Ecspirntion  of  the  Egg. — The  author  employed  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  by  the  egg  were  estimated. 
The  results  show  that  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  egg  undergoing  incu- 
bation, of  the  non-developing,  and  of  the  fresh  egg,  consists  essentially 
in  an  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  amount  of  water 
given  off  by  the  incubating  egg  is  always  greater  than  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  egg  remaining  undeveloped  at  39°  C,  the 
water  is  given  off  in  considerably  greater  quantity  than  the  carbonic 
acid.  In  this  case  the  excretion  is,  of  course,  not  due  to  respiration, 
but  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  egg 
brought  about  by  the  warmth. 

The  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Egg. — The  change 
in  composition  of  the  incubating  egg  can  first  be  detected  by  the 
balance  after  48  hours.  The  albumin  of  the  egg  first  loses  weight ; 
the  weight  of  the  shell  remaining  almost  unchanged  throughout 
incubation.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  consists 
partly  in  a  loss  of  dry  substance,  and  partly  in  a  loss  of  water.  But 
what  the  internal  parts  of  the  egg  lose  the  embryo  gains  in  both  sub- 
stances. The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  used  externally  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration.  In  the  egg  remaining  unincubated,  a  loss  of 
weight  of  the  contents  also  takes  place,  but  entirely  externally. 
The  egg  remaining  unincubated,  although  kept  for  a  considerable 
time  at  a  temperature  of  39°  C,  is  distinguished  from  the  fresh  egg 
by  its  less  weight,  and  from  the  incubated  egg  by  the  greater  weight 
of  its  shell.  The  greater  thickness  of  the  shell,  the  author  thinks, 
may  be  partly  the  cause  of  its  non-incubation,  by  rendering  more 
difficult  the  equable  warming  of  the  internal  parts,  and  by  its  present- 
ing greater  resistance  to  the  passages  of  gases  in  respiration.  The 
greater  weight  of  the  shell  is  due  simply  to  its  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  water. 

The  author  finds,  in  opposition  to  what  is  usually  stated,  that  the 
shell  does  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  embryo  until  quite 
the  end  of  incubation.  The  mineral  components  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  egg,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  visibly  with  the  process  of 
incubation,  and  their  diminution  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  increase 
in  the  mineral  components  of  the  embryo.  The  components  of  the 
contents  of  the  egg,  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  but  especially  those  of 
the  yolk,  undergo  a  continual  diminution  during  incubation ;  but  as 
the  embrj'o  throughout  incubation  only  contains  small  quantities  of 
fat,  they  must  be  chiefly  consumed  in  the  I'espiratory  process.  The 
egg  remaining  undeveloped  at  39'^  C.  suffers  very  little  change  in  its 
content  of  fat  at  first ;  subsequently  the  loss  of  fiit  is  somewhat 
greater.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  during 
incubation  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  that  element  in  the 
embryo.  E.  C.  B. 

2  I  2 
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Action  of  Cacodylic  Acid  on  the  Animal  Organism.     By 

H.  ScHULZ  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  22 — 23). — Experiments  on 
rabbits  and  on  frogs  show  that  cacodylic  acid  is  poisonous.  A 
subcutaneous  injection  of  four  decigrammes  of  the  pure  acid  proved 
fatal  to  rabbits  in  the  course  of  seven  hours.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Mono-  and  Di-phenylarsinic  Acids  on  Animals. 

By  B..  ScBULZ  (Deiit.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  21— 22).— A  rabbit  was 
killed  by  a  dose  of  one  decigramme  of  diphenylarsinic  acid,  adminis- 
tered by  subcutaneous  injection.  A  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
mono-phenylarsinic  acid  was  required  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

w.  c.  w. 
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Researches  on  Beer  Yeast.  By  P.  Schutzenberger  and 
A.  Destrem  (Gompf.  rend.,  88,  287 — 289). — Exppriments  undei-taken 
to  compare  the  chemical  modifications  experienced  by  yeast  in  presence 
of  sugar  with  those  which  occur  when  it  is  left  to  itself  under  similar 
conditions,  but  without  sugar,  show  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  or  of  sugar  decomposed  in  the  unit  of  time,  are  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  yeast  employed,  are  functions  of  the  temperatures, 
and  are  independent  (within  limits)  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and 
sugar  present.  In  comparing  two  experiments  made  under  different 
conditions,  the  time  element  must  not  be  neglected,  since  during  the 
longer  interval  the  yeast  may  undergo  modifications  unconnected 
with  the  fei-mentation,  which  have  Hot  time  to  show  themselves  during 
a  short  experiment. 

The  present  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  sample  of  fresh 
Alsatian  yeast. 

First  Series. — Yeast,  60  grams;  water,  1,000  grams;  white  sugar, 
100  grams. 

Second  Series. — Yeast,  50  grams;  water,  1,000  grams.  The  two 
series  of  mixturc^s  were  placed  in  a  stove  at  33°  C.  for  24?  hours,  when 
all  the  sugar  had  disappeared.  The  liquids  were  boiled,  filtered 
through  tared  filters,  tiie  residues  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at 
110^,  and  weighed;  the  filtrates  distilled  down  in  a  vacuum,  and  the 
residues  dried  at  100°  in  a  vacuum  and  weighed. 

Referred  to  100  parts  of  fresh  yeast  the  results  may  be  thus 
tabulated: — 
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Fresh  Yeast. 

Second  series. 

First  series. 

"3 
1 

0)   aJ 

o 
H 

0; 

Soluble 
Residue. 

'3 

Ash    .... 

0-21 

2  02 

2-23 

0-28 

1  -94 

2  15 

0-25 

1-84 

2-09 

Carbon  . . 

10  -60 

3  16 

13-76 

9  18 

2-86 

12  -04 

9-27 

7-75 

17  02 

Hydrogen 

i-48 

0-35 

1-83 

1-41 

0-48 

1-89 

1  -34 

1-30 

2-64 

Nitrogen  . 

2-20 

0-61 

2-81 

1-62 

0-88 

2-63 

1-50 

1-20 

2-70 

Oxygen . . 

6-50 

0-50 

7-00 

5  04 

2-24 

7  15 

6-64 

7-91 

14  -50 

Total . . 

20-99 

6-64 

27-63 

17-53 

8  -40 

25  86 

19  00 

20-00 

38  -95 

The  loss  of  solids  amounting  to  1-177  per  cent,  by  simple  digestion 
of  the  fresh  yeast,  is  due  to  the  secondary  fermentation  of  the  yeast 
itself  observed  by  Pasteur.  In  the  experiments  with  sugar  there  is 
an  increase  of  solid  matter  equal  to  11-3  per  cent,  of  yeast,  or  5'7  per 
cent,  of  sugar ;  this  is  due  to  the  products  of  that  portion  of  sugar 
which  escapes  fermentation,  as  Pasteur  has  shown.  Admitting  that 
the  loss  in  the  second  series  (=  1-77)  also  takes  place  in  the  first 
series,  the  gain  due  to  the  sugar  will  be  7  4  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  insoluble  residue  after  fermentation  contains  less  carbon  and 
nitrogen  than  that  of  the  fresh  yeast,  and  as  much  oxygen :  compared 
with  the  residue  of  the  yeast  digested  without  sugar,  it  contains  about 
the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  but  more 
oxygen.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prote'id, 
compounds  in  the  simple  yeast  residues  contain  only  23  or  24  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  fermentation  residue  is  partly  made  up  of 
carbohydrates  (derived  from  the  sugar),  which  contain  50  per  cent,  of 
oxygen. 

The  proportion  of  albuminoid  matters  transformed  and  eliminated  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  as  is  shown  by  the  weight  of  nitrogen  re- 
maining constant:  but  in  the  simple  digestion,  some  carbohydrate 
is  destroyed,  which  either  remains  or  is  replaced  in  the  fermentation. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Composition  of  Beer  Yeast.  By  P.  Schijtzenberger  and 
A.  Destrkm  {Cuiiqjt.  rend.,  88,  383 — 386). — According  to  Schloss- 
berger,  when  yeast  is  treated  with  cold  dilute  potash  lye,  a  solution  of 
the  albuminoid  matter  is  obtained,  which  may  be  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  and  a  residue  of  cellulose  is  left.  The  composition  of  the 
albuminoid  precipitate,  according  to  the  authors,  may  be  represented. 
in  its  simplest  form  by  the  formula  CiaHoiNaO:,-  The  re.sidue,  how- 
ever, does  not  possess  the  character  of  cellulose;  it  is  insoluble  in 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  and  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
undergoes  a  decomposition  similar  to  that  of  the  glucosides  under  the 
same  conditions.  According  to  the  analysis  it  contains,  C,  54"/9; 
H,  8-01  ;  N,  5-43  ;  0,  34-47.  By  treating  this  compound  with  a  stronger 
Bolution  of  potash,   a  white   tioccalent  amorphous  body   is  obtained 


)>  16-5— 16-8      CaiH^.NaOis  =  Ci^H^iNsOs  +  CiaH^oOi 
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of  the  formula  (CgHieOs)^ — a  higher  homologue  of  cellulose.  The 
composition  of  the  residue,  insoluble  in  dilute  potash,  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  yeast  from  which  it  is  obtained,  as  does  also 
that  of  the  final  product,  the  cellulose ;  this  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Percentage  of 
insoluble  matter.  Composition  of  insoluble  matter. 

Fresh  yeast  ....      19-5—20        CisHaiNsOs  =  dsHoiNjOa  +  CeHjoOj. 
Yeast  at  80°  forT 

3  hours  in  pres-  ^  18-6— 19-5      C.sHaiN.Os  =  daH^iNsOs  +  CeH^oOs. 

ence  of  air ....  J 
Yeast  at  30"  fori 

mosphere'\t  W^-^^         CoHaaNsOs  =  C.H.NaOa  +  CeH,,Oe. 

from  oxygen.  .  J 
Yeast    fermented 

for  30  hours  in 

twice  its  weight 

of  sugar  in  at- 
mosphere    free 

from  oxygen  .  .  J 
Yeast   fermented  "1 

as     above      in  ^25-1  C20H37N3OU  =  C12H21N3O3 -|- CioHieOs. 

presence  of  air  J 

The  presence  of  oxygen  does  not  affect  the  quantity  or  composition 
of  the  insoluble  matter ;  when  air  is  excluded,  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  the  proportion  of  cellulose  increased  ;  this  is  due  to  decomposition 
taking  place,  whereby  part  of  the  prote'id  goes  into  solution.  Fer- 
mentation under  similar  circumstances  produces  the  same  effect,  but 
with  a  greater  assimilation  of  cellulose,  which  is  still  greater  when 
the  fermentation  takes  place  in  presence  of  oxygen. 

The  authors,  therefore,  consider  yeast  to  contain  a  complex  com- 
pound consisting  of  a  prote'id  and  a  cellulose,  constituted  similarly  to 
the  glucosides,  and  which  like  them  may  be  decomposed  by  acids  or 
alkalis,  and  moreover,  the  compositions  of  the  two  coats  differ  only 
by  the  interior  coat  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

The  Ferment  produced  by  the  Morbid  Growth  of  the 
Bioplasm  of  the  Yolk  of  Egg.  By  W.  Thomson  {Analyst,  1879, 
9 — 10). — Under  certain  conditions  a  peculiar  ferment  is  formed  from 
the  bioplasts  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  is  a  microscopic  cell, 
and  has  been  termed  the  "  putrid  cell,"  from  its  giving  rise  to  a  very 
putrid  odour.  The  ferment  first  causes  the  yolk  to  swell  considerably, 
and  the  white  to  become  milky  from  the  presence  of  the  cells.  Ulti- 
mately, the  yolk  becomes  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  white,  and 
gas  with  offensive  smell  is  produced.  Similar  cells  have  been  detected 
in  water  in  which  putrid  meat  had  been  washed.  The  physiological 
effect  of  these  ferment  cells  was  tried  by  injecting  albumin  which 
contained  them  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  whilst  under  chloroform ;  the 
animal  almost  immediately  had  a  slight  convulsion  and  died.     The 
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same  dog  had  been  put  under  chloroform  before,  and  had  perfectly 
recovered,  but  from  a  single  experiment,  the  repetition  of  which  would 
now  be  illegal,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  chloroform  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fatal  result.  Should  these  putrid  cells,  how- 
ever, be  poisonous,  their  introduction  into  articles  of  food  might  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable  poisonous  character  of 
certain  samples  of  food.  V.  C. 

Distribution  of  Fungus.  By  E.  Reichardt  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
14,  155 — 15'J). — Three  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  milk  fermented, 
crystallisation  of  sugar  from  an  alkaline  solution  ceased,  and  beer  fer- 
ment ceased  to  act,  in  rooms  which  had  been  apparently  thoroughly 
purified  by  whitewash,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chlorine.  None  of  these 
disinfectants  were,  however,  capable  of  completely  destroying  the 
fungus  floating  in  the  air,  but  it  was  found  that  fire  had  the  desired 
effect.  E.  W.  P. 

On  the  Banana.  By  B.  Corenwinder  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  293 — 
295). — Analyses  made  two  or  three  years  ago  of  bananas  received  from 
Brazil.  The  estimations  were  made  on  the  edible  portion  of  the  fruit 
deprived  of  its  rind. 

Analysis  of  a  ripe  banana  gave — 

Water    72450 

Crystallisable  sugar 15'900 

Inverted  sugar S'OOO 

Cellulose   0-380 

Nitrogenous  substances  (0"342  N.)   2'137 

Pectin    1-250 

Fatty  matter,  organic  acids,  &c 0'958 

Inorganic  matter 1"025 

100-000 

Estimations  of  the  sugars  made  day  by  day  until  rottenness  began 
to  set  in,  gave  the  following  results : — 

Crystallisable  Uncrystallisable 
Condition  of  the  fruit.  sugar. 

1.  Ripe,  sound,  flesh  still  firm 15-90 

2.  „  „  15-72 

3.  „  „  15-10 

4.  „  „  14-28 

5.  Riper,  flesh  soft    12-25 

6.  Very  ripe,  flesh  soft 1016 

7.  ,,            „          -...  'J-26 

8.  „  flesh  "  sleepy "  (blette)  4-51 

9.  „  „  „  3-13 
10.  „       flesh  very  sleepy 2"84 

In  the  sound  and  ripe  fruit,  the  total  sugar  may  thus  reach  22*06 
per  cent.,  and,  as  might  be  expected   the  proportion  of  inverted  sugar 


sugar. 

Total. 

5-90 

21-80 

6-34 

2206 

6-43 

21-53 

6-69 

20-97 

8-95 

21-20 

8-92 

19-08 

9-75 

19-01 

1170 

16-21 

12-90 

16-03 

11-84 

14-68 
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increases  with  tte  progress  of  the  ripening.  H.  Buignet  has  pre- 
viously found  that  during  the  period  of  growth,  cane-sugar  is  the  only 
sugar  present.  The  nitrogen  (0"34!2  per  cent.)  found  in  these  bananas 
is  equivalent  to  1"242  per  cent,  of  matter  dried  at  100°  ;  in  a  banana 
from  an  unknown  source,  the  author  found  N  ^  0"9  per  cent.,  and  in 
small  bananas  from  Algiers,  N  =•  0'614  per  cent,  of  dried  matter. 

The  author  considers  that  the  banana  might  be  utilised  to  produce 
an  excellent  alcoholic  spirit,  and  suggests  the  admixture  of  its  juice 
with  diluted  molasses  for  fermentation  in  warm  countries,  as  the  juice 
of  the  beetroot  is  used  with  molasses  in  France.  J.  M.  H.  M. 
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Quantitative  Determination  of  Precipitates  without  Filtering, 
Washing,  and  Drying  them.  By  R.  Popper  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem., 
1879,  14 — 38). — This  is  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  a  previous 
paper  by  the  same  author  (Glievi.  Soc.  J.  [2],  1877,  638).  The  author 
in  the  present  communication  explains  a  more  simple  method  of  de- 
termining the  sp.  gr.  of  precipitates,  and  gives  results  obtained  by  the 
method  when  applied  to  some  generally  occurring  precipitates.  The 
formula  employed  is  derived  from  that  already  given  (Zoj.  cit.),  and 
the  letters  represent  the  quantities  there  stated.  It  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  sp.  gr.  (S)  of  the  precipitate  is  determined  by  precipitating 
from  the  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  pure  salt  a  known  weight 
(N)  ot  the  precipitate.  This  avoids  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
incurred  in  washing  the  precipitate,  and  further  gives  its  sp.  gr.  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  its  formation. 

Ferric  Hydrate. — The  method  is  useful  for  correcting  the  weight  of 
a  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  when  mixed,  as  is  often  the  case, 
with  a  small  known  quantity  of  iron  as  ferric  hydrate.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
the  ferric  hydrate  precipitate  was  obtained  by  using  known  weights  of 
Mohr's  salt  of  ascertained  purity.  The  mean  of  four  fairly  concordant 
results  gave  S  =  2' 72.  These  results  varied  more  widely  than  usual, 
probably  on  account  of  the  apparently  capricious  differences  in  the 
state  of  hydration  of  this  precipitate, 

Barmm  Suljjhate. — For  this  precipitate,  the  mean  of  four  very  con- 
cordant results  gave  S  =  4-625,  and  this  number  closely  agrees  with 
results  published  by  Rose. 

Mercuric  S^dphide. — S  =  7'346,  a  very  satisfactory  mean.  This  was 
considered  the  most  useful  precipitate  for  estimation  of  mercury, 
because  in  solutions  suffieiently  diluted,  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid, 
ferric  chloride,  and  even  aqua  regia  had  no  bad  influence,  especially 
when  the  process  was  quickly  carried  out. 
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NicJcel  Hydrate. — The  mean  of  three  determinations  gave  S  =  4'3G. 

Lead  Sulphate. — Lead  is  most  readily  separated  as  sulphate  from 
most  of  the  metals  associated  with  it  in  ores.  In  applying  this 
method,  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added,  and  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  dilute  acid  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  water, 
and  varies  also  with  the  strength  of  the  acid.  In  precise  experiments 
the  author  used  1  vol.  of  acid  to  40  of  water.  This  acid  has  a  co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  11  compared  with  pure  water  as  8.  For 
ordinary  purposes  this  difference  may  be  neglected,  as  the  error  in- 
cuiTed  is  not  higher  than  O'l — 0"2  per  cent.  As  a  mean  of  four  experi- 
ments, S  =  6-380. 

The  method  was  tested  further  by  applying  it  to  the  estimation  of 
mercury,  aluminium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  mixture  in  known  pro- 
portions of  mercuric  chloride,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  potash  alum. 
After  dissolving  the  substance  in  water  and  acidifying  wnth  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mercury  was  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  liquid  and  precipitate  made  up  to  a  litre  in  a  litre  flask.  When 
the  mercuric  sulphide  had  settled,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  was  syphoned 
off  through  a  filter,  as  described  in  the  former  paper  {loc.  cit.),  and  its 
sp.  gr.  determined.  The  sp.  gr.  bottle  was  then  tilled  with  this  liquid 
and  the  precipitate  weighed.  The  mercury  found  was  3Ut)7  per  cent., 
against  30v5  put  into  the  mixture.  Two  portions  of  400  c.c.  each  of 
the  decantate  were  then  boiled  until  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  one  the  iron  was  determined  by  permanganate  ;  the  other  was  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  after  oxidising  the  iron  with  nitric  acid.  The 
weight  of  the  precipitate  of  ferric  and  aluminium  hydrate  was  deter- 
mined by  the  author's  method  :  allowing  for  the  known  quantity  of  iron, 
the  weight  of  aluminium  was  found.  The  weights  found  were 
aluminium  2-45  per  cent.,  iron  3-39,  against  2  41  and  3-36  respectively 
put  into  the  mixture.  The  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  was  2302  per  cent,  by  this  method, 
against  2308G  actually  present.  The  method  is  suggested  for  esti- 
mating impurities  remaining  as  residues,  such  as  barium  sulphate  left 
from  adulterated  zinc-white  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  also 
for  the  estimation  of  cadmium  sulphide  left  undissolved  when  cadmium 
and  tin  sulphides  have  been  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide.  The 
author  is  satisfied  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  precipitate  may  be  considered 
invariable,  except  in  cases  like  calcium  carbonate,  when  the  precipi- 
tate may  exist  in  two  modifications. 

In  conclusion  the  author  gives  numerous  precautions  to  be  observed. 
Amongst  them  are  the  following.  The  liquid  above  the  precipitate, 
unless  already  mixed  by  boiling  or  the  passage  of  a  gas,  must  be 
vigorously  stirred  to  render  it  homogeneous.  Large  quantities  of  dis- 
solved substances  should  be  avoided,  as  they  affect  the  coefficient  of 
expansion.  The  precipitate  and  liquid  should  be  weighed  before  the 
liquid  alone,  as  the  small  quantity  of  the  former  liquid  is  more  i-apidly 
affected  by  evaporation  than  the  latter;  and  both  weighings  should 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  avoid  difference  of  temperature. 
The  temperature  should  be  read  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree,  and  the 
ordinary  precautions  taken  to  avoid  errors  by  heating  with  the  hand 
or  neighbouring  flames  after  reading  the   temperature.     When  such 
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obviously  requisite  precautions  are  attended  to,  tlie  results  are  uniformly- 
satisfactory.  F.   C. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phospho-molybdate. 

By  0.  Keener  (Anahjst,  1879,  23 — 31). — The  author  reviews  all  that 
has  previously  been  contributed  towards  the  estimation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  either  directly  as  phospho-molybdate,  or  indirectly  by  dissolving 
this  precipitate  in  ammonia,  precipitating  with  magnesia  mixture,  and 
weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  The  objection  to  weighing 
the  dried  phospho-molybdate  precipitate  is  that  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  percentages  of  phosphoric  anhydride  varying  from  3T4  to 
3'90.  The  explanation  given  by  Lipowitz,  that  this  variation  is  due 
to  M0O3  accompanying  the  precipitate  in  varying  proportions,  is 
confirmed  by  the  author,  who  found  further  that  the  quantity  of 
M0O3  precipitated  increased  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  pre- 
cipitation took  place.  Hence  low  temperatures  (30 — -35^  C.)  should 
be  employed.  The  molybdic  solution  is  best  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Fresenius,  by  dissolving  1  part  of  molybdic  acid  in 
4  parts  of  ammonia  of  0'96  sp.  gr.,  and  pouring  this  solution  slowly 
into  15  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1'2  sp.  gr.,  avoiding  all  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. When  the  precipitate  was  thrown  down  by  means  of  the  above 
molybdate  solution  in  a  solution  previously  neai'ly  neutralised  by  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  it  was  found  to  be  free 
from  molybdic  acid.  It  was  soluble  in  21,186  parts  of  water,  in  8,117 
of  strong  alcohol,  and  in  13,513  of  dilute  alcohol ;  hence  this  precipi- 
tate may  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  without  sensible  loss,  and  this 
is  to  be  preferred  to  water,  because  it  does  not  cause  the  precipitate  to 
pass  through  a  good  filter.  Direct  experiment  showed  that  no  one  of 
these  three  liquids  dissolved  the  precipitate  sensibly  when  used  for 
washing. 

The  method  finally  adopted  for  getting  the  precipitate  in  a  form 
suited  for  weighing  was  as  f ollow-s.  The  phosphate  was  precipitated  with 
the  precautions  already  mentioned,  and  also  avoiding  too  great  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  which  encourages  the  simultaneous  precipitation 
of  molybdic  acid.  This  precipitate  was  washed  with  dilute  alcohol, 
leaving  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  was  possible  in  the  beaker,  the 
precipitate  was  dissolved  from  the  beaker  and  filter  by  ammonia  solu- 
tion, and  this  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  the  evaporation  to  dryness  being  several  times  repeated  after  the 
successive  addition  of  small  quantities  of  water.  The  precipitate  then 
consisted  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  acid  ammonium  molybdate.  It 
can  be  dried  at  100°  and  weighed,  a  constant  w^eight  being  quickly  ob- 
tained, since  all  ammonia  which  ordinarily  escapes  during  the  drying 
process  has  been  removed  by  the  repeated  evaporations.  The  weight 
of  this  precipitate  when  divided  by  28'5  gives  the  weight  of  phospho- 
ric anhydride  present.  Comparative  results  obtained  by  this  method 
and  by  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  were  closely  concordant. 
The  precipitation  requires  only  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  estimation 
may  be  easily  completed  in  a  day.  To  recover  the  molybdic  acid  from 
the  residues,  the  author  acidifies  with  nitric  acid,  adds  sodium  phos- 
phate, dissolves  the  precipitate  formed  on  heating  in  ammonia,  preci- 
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pifcates  tlie  phosphate  with  magnesia  mixture,  and  the  molybdic  acid 
from  the  filtrate  by  nitric  acid ;  the  molybdic  acid  is  filtered,  washed, 
and  dried.  F.  C. 

Note  on  the  Detection  of  Alum  in  Flour  by  the  Logwood 
Test.  By  W.  C.  Young  (Analyst,  1879,  G— 7).— Logwood  solution 
seldom  fails  to  detect  an  adulteration  of  alum  in  broad,  but  as 
usually  applied  to  flour  has  failed  to  detect  alum  when  purposely 
mixed  with  the  flour  beforehand.  The  author  finds  that  this  is  due 
to  the  alum  not  being  in  solution  in  the  case  of  flour ;  but  by  mixing 
the  flour  into  a  paste  with  boiling  water  before  adding  the  ammo- 
niacal  logwood  tincture,  he  found  that  a  bluish-grey  colour  appeared 
in  a  few  minutes  and  remained  for  seven  days,  when  only  5  grains  of 
alum  were  present  in  4  lbs.  of  flour.  The  fault  may  sometimes  lie 
with  the  logwood  infusion.  This  is  always  suitable  for  the  test  if 
it  yields  a  deep  claret  colour  on  addition  of  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate.  F.   C. 

The  Logwood  Test  for  Alum.  By  W.  Stoddart  (Analyst,  1879, 
7). — According  to  the  author's  experience,  the  test  is  quite  reliable  if 
the  bread  after  treatment  with  infusion  of  logwood  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  absence  of  alum,  the  purple  colour 
changes  to  brown  ;  if  alum  is  present,  it  is  permanently  blue.  The 
logwood  must  be  freshly  cut  and  kept  in  a  closed  bottle,  and  the  alco- 
holic tincture  or  the  decoction  must  be  freshly  prepared,  otherwise  the 
solution  does  not  alter  in  colour  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  and  is 
useless.  F.   C. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Alum  in  Wheat  Flour.  By  A. 
DuPRE  (Analyst,  1879,  1 — 5). — Flour  may  be  tested  for  alum  by  the 
logwood  test ;  if  no  result  is  obtained,  alum  may  be  considered  to  be 
absent :  if  alum  is  indicated  by  the  logwood,  its  presence  should  be 
confirmed  and  its  quantity  estimated  by  other  means.  A  ready  method 
consists  in  shaking  the  flour  with  chloroform  in  a  stoppered  separating 
funnel  and  allowing  the  mineral  residue  to  settle;  the  flour  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  by  opening  the  tap  the  mineral  residue  is  obtained  with  a 
little  chloroform.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  alum,  the  chloroform 
and  flour  must  be  repeatedly  agitated  without  disturbing  the  residue, 
this  is  separated,  and  the  agitation  repeated  as  long  as  anything  more 
settles :  lUO  grams  of  flour  may  be  used,  and  from  30U  to  500  c.c.  of 
methylated  chloroform.  On  extracting  this  mineral  matter  with 
water,  the  solution  will  be  acid,  and  yield  a  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride  solution,  if  alum  has  been  added  to  the  flour:  ammonia  is 
also  readily  detected  if  ammonia  alum  is  present,  but  the  alumina, 
which  apparently  remains  in  the  flour  which  is  in  the  deposit,  must  bo 
extracted  by  boiling  some  of  the  deposit  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of  alum  present,  the  author  recom- 
mends a  careful  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  deposit,  and  calculation  of  the  weight  of  alum  corre- 
sponding to  the  weight  thus  found  :  the  results  yielded  by  floor  adul- 
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terated  with  known  proportions  of  alum  were  very  satisfactory  when 
thus  estimated. 

Tl\e  author  finds  the  deposit  from  chloroform  well  suited  for  ex- 
amination by  logwood,  but  the  following  precaution  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  soil  and  clay  mixed  with  the  flour  give  a  blue  colour  with 
logwood  ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  darker,  and  less  blue :  if  the  clay 
be  allowed  to  dry,  its  colour  changes  to  pale  grey  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
whereas  the  alum  and  logwood  retains  its  blue  colour  on  drying. 
Hence,  the  colour  must  be  judged  only  after  drying,  if  logwood  is  em- 
ployed. 

Analyses  of  pure  wheaten  flour  have  been  undertaken  to  ascertain 
whether  the  proportion  between  the  silica  and  alumina  found  would 
not  serve  as  a  means  for  detecting  the  admixture  of  alum.  The  author 
found  that  this  proportion  was  variable,  whilst  the  quantities  of  silica 
and  of  alumina  in  different  samples  were  very  different.  The  following 
rule  is,  however,  approximately  true ;  flour  containing  from  0 — 5 
grains  of  silica  in  4  lbs.  should  not  yield  more  alumina  than  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  silica  by  2'86  :  in  flours  containing  from 
5  to  10  grains,  and  from  10 — 15,  the  multipliers  are  1'90  and  1*26 
respectively.  The  possible  error  incurred  is  6  grains  in  excess  or 
defect,  but  this  error  represents  a  quantity  of  alum  not  injurious. 
This  method  will  be  found  most  useful  in  conjunction  with  the  log- 
wood test  for  testing  bread  ;  the  method  described  above  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  testing  flour.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Ferrous  Oxide  in  Silicates.  By  C.  Doelter 
(^Zeits.  Anal.  Ghein.,  1879,  50 — 58). — The  method  of  fusing  with  borax 
proposed  by  Hermann  almost  always  yields  too  much  ferrous  oxide, 
owing  to  reduction  of  some  of  the  ferric  oxide.  If  the  silicate  is  dis- 
solved by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  sealed 
tubes,  the  titration  with  permanganate  gives  too  much  ferrous  oxide. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  commercial  hydrofluoric  acid.  These  impurities  can  be 
removed  by  distilling  the  hydrofluoric  acid  with  permanganate,  but 
for  this,  a  platinum  retort  and  receiver  are  indispensable.  The  author 
attempted  to  remove  the  error  caused  by  these  impurities  by  adding 
the  requisite  quantity  of  permanganate  to  the  hydrofluoric  acid  before 
using  it ;  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  The  method  finally  adopted 
was  to  evaporate  the  hydrofluoric  acid  entirely  before  titrating,  and 
thus  remove  the  impurities.  The  silicate  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  a  platinum  crucible  placed  on  an 
iron  plate  which  is  heated  beneath  :  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  with 
an  inverted  beaker,  into  which  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  con- 
stantly passed  by  a  tube  entering  through  a  hole  in  the  top.  The  error 
was  by  this  means  rendered  insignificant,  and  the  possession  of  expen- 
sive platinum  apparatus  became  quite  unnecessai-y.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Lead  as  Lead  lodate.  By  C.  A.  Cameron 
(Analyst,  1878,  338). — Lead  iodate  is  far  more  insoluble  than  the  sul- 
phate, and  if  precipitated  from  solutions  free  from  dissolved  salts,  it 
may  be  considered  as  absolutely  insoluble.     The  gravimetric  or  volu- 
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metric  method  may  be  used  ;  if  tbe  latter,  tlie  sodium  iodate  solution 
must  first  be  standardised  by  a  solution  of  pure  lead  nitrate,  and  after 
complete  precipitation  of  the  lead  as  iodate,  the  excess  of  sodium  iodate 
in  tlie  filtrate  and  washings  is  determined  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  tbiosulphate  method.  F.  C. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  containing  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Nickel.  By 
T.  Bayley  {Phil.  Mi(i.  [6],  6,  14— 19).— Tlie  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  which  must  not  bo  left  in  the  solution. 

Excess  of  potassium  iodide  having  been  added,  the  solution  is 
titrated  with  sodium  tbiosulphate,  every  two  grams  of  free  iodine  thus 
measured  representing  one  gram  of  copper.  The  results  of  determina- 
tions of  copper  made  by  this  method  seem  to  show  that  when  zinc  or 
nickel  is  present,  the  numbers  obtained  are  too  low,  thus  in  one  case 
instead  of  "2816  gram  of  iodine,  the  titration  gave  only  ■2755. 

The  determination  of  the  nickel  is  based  on  the  fact  t1iat  the  colours 
of  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  are  complementary.  If  a  solution  of  nickel 
be  added  gradually  from  a  burette  to  a  given  quantity  of  cobalt  solu- 
tion, it  is  found  that  a  colourless  mixture  is  obtained  when  the  amount 
of  nickel  present  is  from  o'l  to  o"2  times  that  of  the  cobalt.  The 
addition  of  perfectly  neutral  ammonium  carbonate  greatly  increases 
the  delicacy  of  the  test,  the  colour  being  purple  when  too  little  nickel 
is  present,  and  blue  when  there  is  too  much.  By  this  means  the 
colour  coefficient  of  nickel  with  regard  to  cobalt  was  found  to  be 
3'16,  a  number  on  which  the  nature  of  the  salts  employed  has  no 
influence. 

The  actual  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  standard  solutions 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  salts  are  prepared,  as  also  a  solution  of  neutral 
ammonium  carbonate  containing  26"5  grams  of  ammonia  per  litre. 
Three  cylinders  similar  to  those  used  for  Nessler's  test  are  then  taken, 
and  into  each  a  quantity  of  the  cobalt  solution  is  placed,  containing 
•0078125  gram  of  the  metal ;  to  the  first  '024531  gram  of  nickel  in 
solution  is  added,  to  the  third  "0248458  gram.  25  c.c.  of  the  anamonium 
carbonate  solution  is  poured  into  each  of  the  three  cylinders,  which 
are  then  filled  up  with  water  to  150  c.c.  ;  the  first  has  now  a  purple, 
the  third  a  blue  tinge.  The  solution  containing  the  nickel  to  be 
estimated  is  now  added  to  the  second  cylinder  until  the  colour  is 
between  the  other  two. 

After  the  determination  of  the  copper  and  nickel  by  the  above 
methods,  the  zinc  is  obtained  by  difference.  F.  D.  B. 

The  Inconstant  Composition  of  Well  Waters.  By  C.  A. 
Cameron  {Analyst,  1878,  337). — The  water  taken  from  a  deep  well  on 
two  different  occasions  showed  a  remarkable  difference  in  character 
and  purity  according  as  it  was  taken  from  the  surface  by  dipping,  or 
was  pumped  from  near  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  over  fifty  feet.  The 
surface  water  of  the  well  was  yellowish  in  colour,  and  was  much 
harder  and  much  more  contaminated  with  organic  impurities  than 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It  was  evident  that  a  layer  of  some- 
what lighter  water  derived  from  surface  drainage  floated  on  the  effi- 
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ciently  filtered  spring  water  which  was  supplied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  well.  The  author  has  noticed  a  similar  difference  in  quality  of 
the  water  drawn  at  different  depths  fi'om  four  other  wells :  in  one  case 
the  solids  per  gallon  amounting  to  66'23  grains  in  the  bottom  water 
and  to  only  3  grains  in  the  surface  water :  such  variations  are  not, 
however,  always  observable  in  deep  well  waters.  F.  C. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  present  in  Cereals.  By  G.  W.  Wigker 
(Analyst,  1878,  358 — 362). — The  nitrogen  determinations  given  in  a 
previous  paper  (this  Journal,  34,  1014)  were  made  by  the  soda-lime 
process.  The  author  now  finds  that  the  results  yielded  by  combustion 
with  soda  lime  are  not  concordant  with  those  yielded  by  Dumas' 
method  :  the  results  yielded  by  the  nitrogenous  substances  coagulated 
by  washing  with  carbolic  acid  are  more  correct,  and  the  non-coagu- 
lable  substances  apparently  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
when  the  soda-lime  process  is  used. 

In  some  cases  the  nitrogen  in  whole  meal  equals  the  sum  of  that 
found  in  bran  and  in  flour,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  found  to  be 
so.  A  detei'mination  of  nitrogen  present  as  nitrates  and  'nitrites 
proves  that  in  bran,  an  average  of  0'39  per  cent.,  and  in  flour'  of  0T3 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  is  present  not  as  true  gluten  or  as  a  nitrogen 
acid  :  the  author  suspects  the  presence  of  a  body  of  the  asparagine 
class.  Probably  only  the  coagulated  nitrogenous  substances  must  be 
accounted  to  be  flesh-formers.  Of  these,  whole  meal  contains  an 
average  of  8'09  per  cent.,  and  flour  of  8"33  per  cent.,  showing  a 
difference  of  0'24  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  flour.  F,  C. 

Titration  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Cyanides,  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Alkalimetry.  By  L.  Siebold  (Analyst,  1878,  343 — 347). — 
To  insure  accuracy  when  titrating  hydrocyanic  acid  with  decinormal 
silver  nitrate  solution  according  to  Liebig's  method,  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  should  be  run  into  the  solution  of  caustic  alkali  from  a  pipette 
dipped  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  loss  of  acid  is  thus  avoided ; 
the  acid  should  be  diluted  with  from  ten  to  twenty  volumes  of  water, 
to  render  the  final  reaction  more  evident,  and  the  quantity  of  alkali 
used  must  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  required  for  forming  an  alka- 
line cyanide.  If  the  caustic  alkali  is  in  large  excess,  the  results  are 
too  high  ;  if  it  is  deficient,  the  results  are  too  low,  since  only  that  por- 
tion of  acid  which  has  been  converted  into  alkaline  cyanide  is  esti- 
mated by  the  silver  solution. 

When  the  precipitate  just  becomes  permanent,  if  the  reaction  of  the 
liquid  to  test-paper  is  alkaline,  it  will  indicate  that  an  excess  of  alkali 
has  been  employed,  but  since  the  alkaline  cyanides  are  themselves 
alkaline  to  test-paper,  it  is  impossible  to  test  before  addition  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  addition  of  more  alkali  and  continuation  of  the  titration 
if  insufficient  alkali  was  added  at  first  is  inadmissible,  since  hydro- 
cyanic acid  at  first  left  free  would  certainly  have  been  partially  lost 
during  the  first  titration.  The  author  obviates  this  difiiculty,  by  run- 
ning a  known  quantity  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydrate  solution,  then  adding  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion until  a  slight  turbidity  remains,  and  finally  estimating  the  excess 
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of  alkali  by  running  in  normal  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  turbidity  begins  to  increase,  since  this  occurs  only  when  the  free 
alkali  is  exactly  neutralised.  For  each  c.c.  of  acid  thus  required,  001 
c.c.  should  be  deducted  from  the  volume  of  silver  solution  used,  and 
the  remainder  calculated  into  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Since  silver  nitrate  only  estimates  the  alkaline  cyanide  and  not  free 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  proportion  of  alkaline  cyanide  may  be  thus 
estimated  in  a  solution  which  also  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  :  in  another 
portion  of  the  solution  which  has  been  added  to  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  solution,  the  total  cyanide  may  then  be  estimated  as  directed 
above,  and  the  alkaline  cyanide  formed  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
found  by  difference.  Hannay's  method  is  extremely  convenient  and 
accurate  for  the  estimation  of  cyanides,  but  fails  to  determine  their 
proportion  in  a  liquid  which  also  contains  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
author  further  proposes  the  use  of  this  method  for  titrating  free 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  :  these  when  added  to  excess  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  titrated  with  great  precision  by  means  of  the  silver 
nitrate  solution  and  with  the  following  advantages  over  the  usual  pro- 
cess of 'titration  with  standard  acid,  using  test-papers  as  indicators. 
The  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate  does  not  require  to  be  boiled,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  does  not  interfere  :  the  turbidity  is  more  striking  as  a  final 
reaction  than  the  change  of  colour  of  the  test-paper;  the  decinormal 
silver  solution  yields  more  accurate  results  than  the  normal  acid  solu- 
tion. About  0"o — 1  gram  of  the  carbonate  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  is  mixed  with  10 — 20  c.c.  of  Scheele's  acid  ;  each  c.c.  of  silver 
solution  added  corresponds  to  0*138  gram  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
to  0"0106  of  sodium  carbonate.  If  after  titrating,  the  liquid  is  boiled 
until  all  free  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  few  drops  of  potas- 
sium chromate  are  added,  titration  again  with  the  silver  solution  until 
a  red  colour  appears  will  check  the  above  titration,  or  if  chlorides  are 
present,  the  excess  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  the  chlorides :  esti- 
mations of  known  quantities  of  carbonates  and  chlorides  yielded 
almost  theoretical  results.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Wood-spirit.  By  C.  Bardy 
and  L.  BoKDET  {Guinpt.  rcml.,  88,  2o(3 — 230). — This  method  is  in 
principle  the  same  as  that  already  proposed  (Ber.,  6,  131G),  namely, 
the  conversion  of  the  methyl  alcohol  into  moniodomethane,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  method  of  procedure. 

The  apparatus  used,  of  which  a  diagram  is  given,  consists  of  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  on  the  inner  tube  of  which  three  bulbs  are  blown, 
which  are  surrounded  by  the  outer  tube.  The  inner  tube  is  connected 
with  a  small  flask  into  the  neck  of  which  a  small  {)ipette,  fitted  with  a 
stop-cock  and  graduated  to  hold  5  c.c,  is  ground  so  as  to  form  a 
stopper. 

The  condenser  is  placed  in  a  reversed  position  and  lo  grams  phos- 
phorus iodide  are  placed  in  the  flask,  and,  by  means  of  the  pipette, 
first  5  c.c.  of  wood-spirit  are  added  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  and  then  the 
same  volume  of  hydriodic  acid,  sp.  gr.  17,  containing  in  solution  its 
own  weight  of  iodine.  The  flask  is  then  heated  in  a  water-bath 
between   80°  and   90°  for  a  few  minutes,  afterwards  the  condenser  is 
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placed  in  its  ordinary  position,  and  the  contents  of  tlie  flasks  distilled 
into  a  graduated  tube  which  is  fixed  into  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
denser by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  cork.  When  the  di-stillation  is 
finished,  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  water,  and  the  volume  of  methyl 
iodide  read  off,  corrections  being  made  for  its  solubility  in  water 
(8  per  1,000)  and  also  for  the  volume  of  methyl  iodide  which,  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  fills  the  apparatus.  The  latter,  which  always  remains 
the  same  for  the  same  apparatus,  is  determined  by  distilling  a  given 
volume  of  methyl  iodide  in  the  apparatus,  measuring  the  distillate 
and  noting  the  difference  in  volume,  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
methyl  iodide  remaining  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

When  acetone  is  present,  it  distils  over,  and  it  is  only  with  very 
constant  washing  with  water  that  the  distillate  can  be  freed  from  all 
traces  of  it.  The  authors  have  determined  the  diminution  in  volume 
which  methyl  iodide  containing  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  acetone 
undergoes  when  washed  with  water,  and  have  constructed  a  table,  so 
that,  to  eliminate  the  error  arising  from  the  presence  of  acetone  after 
shaking  the  distillate  with  water,  the  volume  of  CH3I  is  noted,  the 
water  syphoned  off,  and  the  residue  washed  again  with  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  methyl  iodide  ;  the  diminution  in  volume  of 
the  methyl  iodide  is  noted,  and  on  reference  to  the  table,  the  percentage 
of  acetone  may  be  ascertained. 

From  the  results  obtained,  the  method  would  appear  to  be  trust- 
worthy. Ij-  T.  O'S. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Animal 
Secretions,  By  P.  Cazbneune  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [4],  29,  221—222). 
A  more  practical  method  than  that  of  Yvon  for  the  detection  and  esti- 
mation of  small  traces  of  salicylic  acid  in  beverages  or  secretions  of  the 
body  is  the  following: — TOO  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  evaporated  to  occupy 
10  c.c,  and,  after  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  grams 
plaster  of  Paris  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue 
is  digested  with  chloroform  which,  in  the  case  of  urine,  is  mixed  with 
ether.  The  chloroform  is  distilled,  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  If  the  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  be 
sufficiently  large,  it  crystallises  from  the  solution,  and  may  be  weighed, 
but  if  the  solution  is  too  dilute,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  ferric  chloride.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Determination  of  Quinine  in  certain  of  its  Salts.  By  B.  W. 
DwARS  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  14,  149— 155).— If  a  solution  of  a  quinine 
salt  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  then  shaken  up 
with  chloroform,  and  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  chloroform  be  evapo- 
rated, the  weight  of  the  residue  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
quinine  as  the  two  volumes  of  chloroform  do  to  one  another.  As  the 
temperature  at  which  quinine  sulphate  gave  up  its  crystalline  water 
(7  mols.)  appeared  to  be  uncertain,  the  author  has  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  at  100°  the  salt  was  completely  dried,  losing  12-8  per 
cent.  H3O.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  quinine  di'ied  at  100°  was 
anhydrous.  Ether  cannot  be  substituted  for  chloroform  because  of  its 
greater  solubility  in  water.  E.  W.  P. 
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Solubility  of  Cinchonine,  and  Estimation  of  Cinchona- 
barks.  By  L.  Pruxier  {J.  Pharm.  Cuim.  [4],  29,  135— 139).— The 
solubility  of  cincbonine  in  various  solvents  bas  been  determined  by 
different  chemists,  but  the  results  are  far  from  concordant ;  the  autlior 
therefore  has  determined  its  solubility  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  chlo- 
roform of  normal  density,  and  amyl  alcohol,  and  finds  that  1  gram 
cinchonine  is  dissolved  by — 

Alcohol  95  per  cent.  Chlorofonri.  Amyl  alcohol. 

84-28  101-62  108-G 

The  solubility  of  the  alkaloid  is  increased  by  mixing  these  solvents 
in  certain  proportions,  it  being  most  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of 
chlorofonn  to  1  of  alcohol,  95  per  cent.  The  results  are  as  follows : — 
1  gram  of  cinchonine  is  dissolved  by — 

45       grams  of  a  mixture  of  1  chloroform  and  4  alcohol  95  per  cent. 
21  11 

^JJ-  tt  n  J-  It  -*-  i\  1-* 


43-47 
13-27 

27-24 

22-70 


4  „  1  „ 

6  „  1  „ 

1  ,,  1  amyl  alcohol 

4  „  1       '     , 


The  author  has  applied  the  solubility  of  cinchonine  in  a  mixture  of 
4  chloroform  to  1  alcohol  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  alkaloids 
in  grey  Java  cinchona-bark,  and  obtains  better  results  than  those 
obtained  by  Carle's  method,  or  Chevalier  and  Baudrimont's  method 
{Bid.  de  Fabrication,  5th  edition,  918,  note),  which  consists  in  ex- 
hausting the  bark  with  a  solvent  not  miscible  with  water  (in  this  case 
a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol  and  chloroform),  and  afterwards  exhausting 
tlie  solvent  of  the  alkaloid  by  shaking  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  The  results  obtained  are  (1)  by  using  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
and  alcohol  (4  to  1)  4-3  per  cent,  of  alkaloid  of  the  total  weight  of 
bark ;  (2)  Carle's  method,  4-0  per  cent. ;  (3)  Chevalier  and  Baudri- 
mont's method  (a)  when  shaken  with  HCl,  3*2  per  cent. ;  (b)  when 
shaken  with  H2SO4,  3-0  per  cent.  The  loss  in  the  two  last  results 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  solubility  of  the  acids  in  chloroform. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  author  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids 
in  the  bark  is  as  follows  : — 10  grams  of  slaked  lime  are  mixed  with 
;;00  grams  of  water  and  20  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  bark  ;  the  dry 
mixture  is  then  exhausted  w^ith  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol 
(4  to  1)  ;  water  is  added  and  the  chloroform  separated  and  distilled  ; 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  free  alkaloids 
precipitated  by  addition  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
and  weighed  after  washing  with  ammonia.  To  separate  the  quinine 
from  the  cinchonine  the  weighed  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  ether 
which  leaves  the  cinchonine  undissolved.  Another  method  for  the 
separation  of  the  cinchonine  is  to  precipitate  the  acid  solution  by 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  when  the  quinine 
remains  in  solution.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Alkali-albuminate  and  Syntonin.  By  K.  A.  H.  Morner 
{Pliiyer's  Archiv.  f.  Fhysiolo'jie,  17,  408 — 547). — This  paper  contains 
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an  exhaustive  and  minnte  study  of  the  beliavioui'  of  alkali-albuminate 
and  the  different  modifications  of  syntonin  with  various  reagents. 

Ch.  B. 
Amount  of  Solids  in  Milk.  By  C.  A.  Cameron  (Analyst,  1879, 
11), — The  results  obtained  in  estimating  the  total  solids  present  in 
twenty-six  different  samples  of  milk  from  Di'Ogheda  are  stated  and 
compared.  The  average  percentage  was  13'31,  the  minimum  12'19, 
and  maximum  14' 79  ;  more  than  one-half  of  the  samples  contained 
over  13  per  cent,  of  solids.  These  samples  are  believed  to  have  been 
unadulterated.  F.   C. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Process  for  Enriching  Phosphates  containing  Earthy  Car- 
bonates. By  L.  L'HOTE  (Compt.  rend.,  8.8,  295 — 296). — The  phos- 
phorites used  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate, contain  about  70  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime  and  12  per 
cent,  carbonate  of  lime.  With  these  are  found  large  masses  contain- 
ing too  little  phosphate  and  too  much  carbonate  to  be  advantageously 
treated  without  concentration.  The  carbonate  cannot  be  separated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  the  chemical  methods  hitherto  employed  pro- 
ceed by  dissolving  both  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  product  similar  to  that  known  as  precipitated  hone  phosphate. 

At  a  red  heat,  these  minerals  lose  only  a  part  of  their  carbonic 
anhydride,  but  the  author  has  found  that  by  calcining  them  in  a  current 
of  steam,  the  whole  of  the  COo  may  be  expelled,  and  a  friable  mass 
obtained  from  which  the  quicklime  may  be  easily  removed  by  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1°  B.  added  in  just  sufficient  quantity. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  rapidly  settles,  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
calcium  chloride  by  repeated  washings,  is  ready  for  transformation 
into  superphosphate.  By  this  treatment  poor  phosphorites  containing 
36"28  per  cent,  and  38'52  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate,  with  34" 77 
per  cent,  and  32"27  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  were  converted 
into  products  containing  75'69  per  cent,  and  80'47  per  cent,  of  calcium 
phosphate  respectively,  with  no  carbonate.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Preparation  of  Alumina.  By  G.  and  F.  Lowig  (Chem.  Centr.,1879, 
31). — A  concenti'ated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  alumi- 
nate  (see  next  abstract)  is  heated  with  milk  of  lime ;  a  precipitate 
separates,  containing  3  equivs.  of  hme  to  1  of  alumina.  The  super- 
natant liquid  contains  caustic  alkali,  which  may  be  recovered  by  eva- 
poration. The  wasted  precipitate  is  divided  into  two  equal  poi-tions, 
one  of  which  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  other  is  made 
into  a  milk  with  water,  and  is  then  slowly  added  to  the  solution  in 
acid,  until,  on  filti'ation,  only  traces  of  aluminium  can  be  detected  in 
solution.  A  precipitate  of  alumina  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  soluble 
in  acetic  acid,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  decolorising  sugar  syrups 
and  other  coloured  liquids.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Preparation  of  Alkaline  Aluminates.  By  G.  and  F.  Lowrc. 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1879,  31). — In  order  to  prevent  formation  of  alkaline 
sulphates  or  nitrates,  the  alumina  used  should  be  fused  with  alkaline 
carbonate  in  the  proportion  of  equal  equivalents  of  each.  If  cryolite 
be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  mis  it  with  two  equivalents  of  alumina  inas- 
much as  it  already  contains  3  equivs.  of  soda  for  1  of  alumina.  If 
bauxite  be  employed  the  amovmt  of  alkali  present  as  silicate  should  be 
determined,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  lime  should  be  added ; 
alkaline  carbonate  shoiild  also  be  employed  in  amount  equivalent  to 
both  the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  present  in  the  material.  The  residue 
remaining  after  removal  of  the  alkaline  alumiuate  may  be  again  fused 
with  alkaline  carbonate  whereby  caustic  alkali  is  obtained. 

Bauxite  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  earths,  or 
the  carbonates  of  these  earths ;  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  earth  decom- 
poses the  silicate  of  aluminium,  whilst  another  portion  combines  with 
the  alumina  so  set  free  to  form  au  aluminate.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Solubility  of  Lime  in  Water  in  reference  to  the  prescription 
for  Aqua  Phagedsenica.  By  L.  C.  W.  Cocx  {Arch.  Fharm.  [3], 
14,  145 — 149).— It  appears  that  none  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias, 
except  that  of  the  Netherlands,  states  the  correct  amount  of  lime-water 
to  be  added  to  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  proportion,  HgCL  + 
Ca(H0)2  =  HgO  +  CaCl2  +  H^O,  so  as  to  produce  the  preparation 
Aqua  phagedce}iica.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  uncertainty  existing 
concerning  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water,  which  Lamy  has  shown, 
depends  upon  the  method  whereby  the  lime  was  produced,  and  the 
temperature  at  the  time  when  the  solution  was  prepared. 

E.  W.  P. 

Recovery  of  Antimony.  By  C.  A.  Herfng  (Dingl.  pohjt.  J.,  230, 
253 — 2<33). — This  article  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  description 
of  an  attempt  to  obtain  metallic  antimony  out  of  the  refuse  from  the 
ordinary  fusion  process  to  wliich  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  sub- 
jected, and  of  suggestions  as  to  other  methods.  In  the  fusion  process 
to  obtain  Antimoinum  cruclum  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  sulphide 
left  in  the  refuse,  especially  when  the  temperature  is  kept  rather  low 
in  order  to  obtain  a  tine  clean-looking  product. 

When  a  piece  of  the  refuse  is  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  studded  with 
little  fragments  of  antimony  sulphide,  whilst  a  thin  coating  of  the 
same  material  covers  the  lump. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  this  antimon}^  but  with- 
out any  practical  result.  The  proposal  of  Lampadius  to  work  up  the 
fusion-refuse  with  a  flux  of  Glauber's  salt  in  the  blast  furnace  appears 
to  have  remained  quite  unnoticed. 

From  the  author's  attempts  to  utilise  the  refuse,  the  precipitation 
process  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  promising  practical  results.  The 
average  result  showed  that  the  refuse  contained  along  with  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  sulphides  of  iron,  &c.,  20'4  per  cent,  of  antimony 
sulphide,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  14'G4  per  cent,  of  metallic 
antimony. 

A  preliminary  trial  was  made  on  a  small  scale  in  a  wind  furnace. 
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The  charge — which  was  meant  to  be  analogous  to  what  would  be 
required  in  working  on  a  large  scale — consisted  of — 

Fusion  refuse 5  kilograms. 

Puddling  slag 3  „ 

Soda 2  „ 

Powdered  wood  charcoal  ....  25  ,, 

The  product  was  0-56  kilo,  of  metallic  antimony  along  with  a  mixture 
of  iron  and  sodium  sulphide.  The  antimony  was  clean,  and  completely 
separated  fi-om  the  sulphides.  The  loss  of  antimony  in  the  process 
amounted  to  23'55  per  cent. 

Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  antimony  by  smelting  the  refuse  in  a 
blast-furnace,  although  previous  experiments  had  given  no  satisfactory 
results.  The  charge  which  was  expected  to  prove  most  suitable  con- 
sisted of  100  parts  of  refuse,  150  parts  of  puddling  slag,  and  40  parts 
of  limestone.  The  smelting  process  was  carefully  carried  out,  but  no 
metallic  antimony  was  obtained.  The  product  was  a  substance  which 
looked  like  grey  pig-iron  (Roheisen),  and  was  shown  by  analysis  to 
consist  of  antimony,  iron,  and  snlphur.  With  the  same  charge  attempts 
were  made  to  improve  the  result  by  better  heating  of  the  furnace,  and 
increasing  the  force  of  the  blast.  By  these  means  the  product  of  the 
first  tapping  was  found  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  of  the 
last  tapping,  after  three  days'  work,  60  per  cent,  of  antimony  with  a 
small  quantity  of  metal  separating  from  the  mass.  This  was  the  best 
result  obtained.  W.  T. 

Damage  done  to  Barley  by  Sprouting  in  the  Field  (Bingl. 
2}ohjt.  J,,  230,  288). — According  to  the  researches  of  Lawrestein  and 
M.  Marcker  (Zeit.  Schrift  filr  Spiritus  Industrie,  1878,  s.  62)  sjrrouted 
barley  contains  of  matter  soluble  in  water  18-64  per  cent.,  the  normal 
larley  11*62  per  cent.,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  large  amount 
of  dextrose  and  maltose  contained  in  the  former.  For  distillery 
purposes  the  sprouted  barley  is  just  as  suitable  as  the  other,  but  it  is  not 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  grain  is  essentially  reduced  by  sprouting. 

W.  T. 

Aeration  of  Must.  By  A.  Blankenhorn  (Chem.  Centr.,  1879,  31). 
— Aeration  of  must  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
finished  wine,  and  so  to  prevent  tendency  to  disease.  Aeration  is  re- 
commended in  the  case  of  all  wines,  even  the  poorer  varieties. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Recovery  of  Sugar  from  Calcium  Saccharates.  By  A.  Drever- 
MANN  (Gheni.  Centr.,  1879,  46). — Crystallisable  sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  the  compound  of  sugar  and  lime  (or  strontia  or  baryta)  formed 
in  Scheibler's  refining  process,  by  suspending  it  in  water,  adding  mag- 
nesium sulphate  in  quantity  rather  less  than  is  required  for  complete 
decomposition,  and  again  adding  a  little  of  the  calcium  saccharate 
until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  attained.  The  magnesium  sulphate  is 
added  in  concentrated  solution.  Magnesia  and  calcium  sulphate  are 
precipitated,  and  carry  down  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  present.     This  method  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  pre- 
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cipitation  with  carbonic  acid  in  being  mncli  more  rapid  ;  tbe  syrups 
are  also  more  completely  defecated,  and  it  is  more  economical.  If  alcohol 
was  present  in  the  original  substance,  it  should  be  removed  by  distil- 
lation afler  filtration  from  calcium  sulphate,  &c.  According  to  the 
author,  the  sulphates  of  other  bases,  as  alumina,  iron,  and  zinc  can  be 
substituted  for  magnesium  sulphate.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Cocoa.  By  G.  W.  Wigner 
{Analyst,  1879,  8—9). — Cocoa  has  been  accounted  a  very  nutritive 
food  on  account  of  its  albuminoid  constituents  having  been  calculated 
from  the  total  nitrogen  obtained  on  combustion  with  soda-lime.  The 
author  has  estimated  the  nitrogen  separately  in  the  coagulable  albu- 
minoids and  in  the  non-coagulable  matters.  The  former  nitrogen 
alone  probably  represents  flesh-forming  matter,  the  latter  being  pre- 
sent in  alkaloids  and  in  nitrates  and  nitrites.  In  the  best  samples  of 
cocoa  78'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  present  in  coagulable  sub- 
stances. The  average  of  the  samples  of  entire  beans  gave  57"6  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  as  present  in  coagulable  bodies,  whilst  in  one  sample 
of  prepared  cocoa  the  proportion  was  as  low  as  39  per  cent.,  and  in 
one  sample  of  entire  beans  only  50  per  cent.  Hence,  until  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  non-coagulable  nitrogenous  bodies  has  been  proved,  cocoa 
must  I'ank  lower  tha,n  it  has  hitherto  done  in  the  scale  of  foods. 

F.  C. 

Some  Experiments  with  Silicated  Carbon  and  Spongy  Iron 
Filters.  By  G.  W.  Wignee  {Analyst,  1878,  338— 341).— Compara- 
tive experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  purifying  effects  of  these 
filters  on  water  contaminated  partly  by  infiltration  from  the  sea  and 
probably  also  by  surface  drainage.  That  from  the  silicated  carbon 
filter  was  preferred  for  drinking  purposes,  it  was  more  free  from  flat- 
ness, and  offensive  taste  and  smell.  It  was  harder  than  that  which  had 
passed  through  spongy  iron,  but  possesses  less  permanent  liardness. 
The  most  important  results  noted  were  that  whereas  the  carbon  filter 
removes  albuminoid  ammonia,  the  iron  filter  produces  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  a  proportion  of  albuminoid  ammonia  so  large  that  it 
would  imdoubtedly  lead  to  the  water  being  condemned  when  analysed 
by  Wanklyn's  method.  F.   C. 

Influence  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Water  used  in 
the  Preparation  of  Raw  Silk.  By  L.  Gabba  and  0.  Tkxioii  {Deut. 
Ckem.  Ges.  JJer.,  12,  17 — 21). — In  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk,  the 
cocoons  are  immersed  in  water,  with  the  object  of  softening  but  not  of 
dissolving  the  natural  gum  by  which  the  threads  are  held  together. 
Raw  silk  owes  its  colour,  strength,  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the 
presence  of  its  soluble  constituents.  When  soft  water  is  used  in 
winding,  the  silk  is  inferior  in  strength,  colour,  and  general  appear- 
ance to  that  obtained  when  hard  water  is  employed.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  silk  are  more  rapidly 
dissolved  by  the  soft  than  by  the  hard  water. 

Soft  water  can  be  improved  for  spinning  purposes  by  the  addition 
of  gypsum,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate :  but  since  the 
silk  spun  with  hard  water  always  contains  small  particles  of  lime,  it 
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is  advisable  not  to  use  hard  water  in  spinning  silk  which  is  to  be  dyed 
a  light  colour,  as  the  piece  is  apt  to  be  marked.  W.  C.  "W. 

Methylaniline.  (Dmgl.  polyt.  J.,  5,  230—245,  251,  and  351— 
355). — Methylaniline  as  a  name  for  the  commercial  pi'oduct  is  correct 
in  so  far  only  as  it  implies  a  methylated  aniline,  as  it  is  a  mixture 
consisting  chiefly  of  dimethylaniline,  C6H5(CH3)3lSr,  together  with 
monomethylaniliue,  CeHj.CHs.HN,  aniline,  toluidine,  methylated  tolu- 
idines,  &c. 

The  quickest  method  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  for  use  of  a  methyl- 
aniline is  by  the  distillation  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  mixed  bases 
under  conditions  which  are  always  identical,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  value  of  crude  aniline  is  determined. 

100  c.c.  are  suSicient,  if  during  distillation  the  fluid  passing  over  is 
observed  at  intervals  of  1°  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  direction  essential  uniformity  or  variation  exists  in  the  mixture 
of  bases  under  examination.  A  methylaniline  which  contains  a  certain 
bulk  of  aniline  will  give  a  corresponding  quantity  boiling  at  a  lower 
temperature ;  another  mixed  with  a  higher  homologue  wil]  betray  the 
fact  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  boiling  point  at  which  a  given 
quantity  has  come  over ;  whilst  in  a  third,  a  sudden  change  in  the 
boiling  point  will  show  the  presence  of  another  base  of  relatively  high 
boiling  point. 

The  results  of  several  such  distillations  are  given  in  tabular  form, 
and  are  of  essential  importance  for  testing  the  methylaniline  used  for 
the  production  of  violet.  In  one  series  of  experiments  the  methylani- 
line was  produced  by  passing  methyl  chloride  into  boiling  aniline,  in 
others  it  was  obtained  from  aniline  hydrochloride  and  wood  spirit 
under  pressure.  Whether  the  production  of  methylaniline  could  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  the  methyl  chloride  reaction 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  less  satisfactory  than  those  obtained  by  the  treatment 
of  aniline  hydrochloride  with  wood  spirit  in  closed  vessels  at  a  high 
temperature. 

The  technical  value  of  a  methylaniline  is  at  present  measured  by 
the  proportion  of  violet  obtained,  but  every  oxidation  process  does  not 
produce  the  maximum  of  violet  hx)ni  all  methylaniline,  and  conse- 
quently this  test  can  be  applied  only  when  the  violet  is  obtained  by 
the  most  favourable  process.  The  change  into  violet  was  effected  in 
one  instance  b}^  the  treatment  of  the  methylaniline  with  copper  chlo- 
ride and  potassium  chlorate  ;  in  another  by  the  treatment  of  the  hydro- 
chloride with  freshly  prepared  oxide  of  copper  alone.  One  of  the 
results  obtained  was  that  two  methylanilines  of  very  different  compo- 
sition yielded  almost  the  same  amount  of  colouring  material. 

The  preparation  of  methylaniline  on  a  large  scale  is  effected  in  auto- 
claves made  either  of  strong  cast-iron  enamelled  inside,  or  of  copper 
protected  internally  by  gilding  or  enamel,  and  which  must  be  capable  of 
withstanding  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  :  the  copper  vessels  although 
dearer  at  the  first  fitting  up  are  to  be  preferred.  The  lids  are  screwed 
on  and  made  air  tight.  Each  vessel  is  fitted  with  a  manometer  indi- 
cating 100  atmospheres,  and  a  thermometer  within  a  gilt  copper  tube 
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so  arranged  as  to  dip  into  the  contained  liquid.  The  vessel  is  sup- 
ported in  a  wrought-iron  air-bath,  so  as  not  to  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  tire,  and  the  bath  is  fitted  with  two  thermometers-  which 
indicate  the  temperature  low  down  and  high  up  in  the  bath.  The  fire 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  regulated.  A  strong  heat  is  applied 
until  the  commencing  pressure  and  the  rise  of  the  inner  thermometer 
indicate  the  beginning  of  the  reaction.  The  heating  is  then  moderated 
until  the  maximum  pressure  of  20  to  25  atmospheres  is  reached :  it  is 
then  moderated  still  more,  and  again  increased  after  two  or  three 
hours.  This  increase  in  the  heating  does  not  again  raise  the  pressure 
in  the  vessel,  and  the  temperature  as  shown  by  the  inner  thermometer 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  in  the  air-bath.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
difference  in  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
chemical  work  done,  inasmuch  as  any  chemically  indifferent  mass 
heated  for  many  hours  in  the  same  way  would  acquire  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  air-bath. 

The  aniline  hydrochloride  used  in  the  process  must  be  quite 
neutral,  and  as  dry  as  possible.  In  this  condition,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line somewhat  hygroscopic  mass. 

The  wood  spirit  used  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  'SIS  to  '820,  equal  to 
95  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  be  free  from  acids,  ethereal  salts, 
acetones,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  obtaining  methylaniline  carried  out  by  the  firm  of 
Brigonnet  and  Co.,  at  St.  Denis,  is  described.  The  peculiarly  con- 
structed autoclave  used  in  the  process  is  charged  with  aniline  and 
milk  of  lime,  or  lye,  and  methyl  chloride  passed  in  in  quantity  cor- 
responding with  the  equation :  CeHg-HjlS'  +  Ca(0H)2  +  2MeCl  = 
C6H5Me2N  +  CaCIo  +  HoO.  In  this  process  the  pressure  is  never 
greater  than  6  atmospheres,  nor  the  temperature  above  100".  The 
author  thinks  that  if  methyl  chloride  could  be  obtained  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  rate,  this  process  would  supersede  every  other  in  the 
manufacture  of  methylaniline.  W.  T. 

Formation  of  Aniline-black  by  Chromate   in  Presence  of 

Chlorates.  By  S.  Grawitz  (Compt.  reml,  88,  389— 391).— Tliis  is  an 
answer  to  Witz  (ibid.,  30  Decem.ber,  1878),  refuting  his  statement 
that  the  presence  of  chromates  is  injurious  to  the  formation  of  aniline- 
black,  and  showing  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  solution  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  reduction  of  the  chromates  by  the 
aniline  salts  and  the  action  of  the  free  acids  on  the  fal^ric  are  pre- 
vented. Moreover  the  chromium  mixture  does  not  undergo  any 
change  in  solution,  but  the  black  developes  as  it  dries  on  tlie  fabric. 
It  can  also  be  used  along  with  other  colours  as  a  steam  black. 

L.  T.  O'S. 
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No'.  2948.  Juhi  24th,  1878.  F.  G.  Vedova,  of  Smji-na.  "  Improve- 
•ments  in  the  Manufacture  of  Materials  containing  Tannic 
Acid." 

The  inventor  takes  the  peculiar  excrescences  found  on  the  oaks  in 
Asia  Minor  and  neighbouring  countries,  also  the  young  shoots,  acorns, 
and  leaves  of  the  same  trees,  and  after  washing  the  excrescences  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  order  to  remove  their  gummy 
coating,  pulverises  and  compresses  the  materials,  and  exports  the  pro- 
ducts under  the  name  of  "  vedovine."  Another  product  is  obtained 
by  extracting  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  by  means  of  hot  water,  and 
evaporating  the  strained  infusion  to  an  extract.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

No.  3341.    August  2Mli,  1878.    J.  P.  Kickman,  of  London.     "Manu- 
facture of  Ammonia." 

A  project  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  of  tloe 
atmosphere.  Inclined  retorts,  filled  with  oxidisable  matter  such  as 
coke,  are  heated  to  about  1,000°  F.,  and  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air  in 
suitable  proportions  is  driven  through  the  red-hot  mass.  Any  am- 
monia formed  passes  out  of  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  is  collected  in 
water  or  dilute  acid.  Another  method  is  to  saturate  the  coke  with 
potassium  carbonate  and  blow  in  air  alone,  the  retort  being  heated  to 
1,800°  F.  After  a  certain  time  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  1,000°  F., 
when  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air  is  injected  which  decomposes  the 
cyanogen  at  first  formed,  with  production  of  ammonia. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 
No.  5016.     Becemher  7tJi,  1878.     H.  J.  Haddax.     "Treating  Ores 
containing    Silver   and    Copper."     (Communicated  by  J.  de 
Baxeres  de  Torres  and  A.  Drouix,  both  of  Madrid.) 

This  patent  is  for  the  chloridising  of  silver  ores  in  the  wet  way  by 
means  of  an  acidulated  solution  of  common  salt  (or  other  chloride), 
instead  of,  as  in  the  dry  way,  hitherto  practised,  by  roasting  with  salt. 
Ores  containing  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  roasted  previous  to  the  treat- 
ment with  salt  solution  ;  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  added  to 
facilitate  both  the  roasting  and  the  chloridising  processes.  Any 
copper  contained  in  the  ores  is  dissolved  by  the  acidulated  salt  solu- 
tion, together  with  the  silver  chloride  formed,  and  from  this  solution 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper,  and  the  copper  by  metallic 
iron.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

EREATUM. 

After  last  line,  p.  421,  insert. 

On  adding  alcohol  the  lime  salts  produced  by  destruction  of  the 
glucose  are  precipitated.  ' 

4.  To  precipitate  lime,  salts,  and  other  impurities  from  syrups 
which  have  been  treated  by  the  "  alum  process,"  previously  patented 
by  the  inventors  (1871,  No.  2090). 

Methyl  alcohol  or  methylated  alcohol  may  be  used  for  these  purposes 
instead  of  common  alcohol. 
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Photographed  Spectra  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen.    By  H.  W. 

VociEL  {Ik'iil.  CIlliii.  Gt'S.  ]!('!■. ,  12,  oo2— 334). — The  author  has  sue 
ceeded  in  phototrvaphing  tlie  spectrum  of  pure  oxygen  enclosed  at  low 
pressures  in  Geissler  tubes,  through  which  the  ordinary  induction 
spark  was  passed.  He  employed  for  the  purpose  dry  plates  coated 
with  silver  bromide  in  gelatin,  such  plates  being  found  to  be  much 
more  sensitive  than  either  wet  plates  or  ordinary  collodion  dry  plates. 
An  exposure  of  two  hours  was  found  sufficient.  The  spectrum  exhi- 
bited  the  following  lines,  or  rather  shaded  bands,  previously  described 
by  Paalzow  {Monatsher.  Berlin,  Al-ad.,  1878,  205)  ;  O7  between  b  and  e 
(Fraunhofer),  Oc  close  to  F,  and  Oe  between  F  and  G,  the  first  very 
faint,  but  the  last  extremely  distinct,  rays  of  the  refrangibility  of  Oe 
acting  most  powerfully  upon  silv^er  bromide.  Besides  these,  there  was 
a  band  of  extraordinary  intensity,  Oij,  near  to  Fraunhofer's  line  /;,  and 
a  double  band  O?  near  to  G.  All  these  bands  were  sharply  defined  at 
the  side  towards  the  red  end,  but  shaded  off  towards  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  appeared  a  series  of 
faint  shaded  bands  between  Oc  and  Oe,  and  a  series  of  more  distinct 
bands  between  Oe  and  Oy,  and  beyond  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  the 
ultra-violet,  and  two  faint  bands  beyond  H"  in  the  ultra-violet.  Under 
a  magnifying  power  of  eight  diameters,  the  whole  of  the  bands  were 
resolved  into  extremely  fine  lines,  hundreds  in  number,  closer  together 
at  the  more  sharply-defined  side  of  the  bands.  The  positions  of  the 
more  important  bands  were  determined  by  comparison  with  a  solar 
spectrum  photographed  on  the  same  plate.  The  following  are  the 
wave-lengths  (taken  from  Angstrom's  tables)  of  the  bands  measured 
when  they  were  sharpest,  i.e.,  at  the  side  of  least  refraction :  Oe  4505, 
double  band  0?  4390  and  4375,  Orj  4125. 

Photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  (obtained  by  electrolysis 
and  by  heating  potassium  formate)  exhibit  perfectly  the  three  known 
hydrogen  lines  in  the  blue  and  violet,  and  also  a  red  linejffa  coincident 
\NiLh  the  line  G  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  a  number  of  other  lines. 
The  author  states  that  the  hydrogen  line  coincident  with  the  line  h  of 
tlie  solar  spectrum  is  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  even  when  the  ordi- 
nary induction-current  is  employed.  This  is  contraty  to  the  expe- 
rituce  of  Lockyer,  who  assei'ts  that  this  line  is  visible  only  at  a  very 
iiiLih  temperature,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
Ii(  yden  jar  into  the  circuit  of  the  induced  current,  and  who  partly 
bases  his  hypothesis  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  at  high  tem- 
peratures on  this  circumstance.  J.  R. 

Blue  Flame  from  Common  Salt.  By  A.  P.  Smith  (Chem. 
New.i,  39,  141). — The  blue  flame  produced  when  common  salt  is 
thrown  on  a  hot  fire  is  most  probably  due  to  hydrochloric  acid ;   for 
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it  is  produced  not  only  with  sodium  chloride,  but  also  with  BaOo,  SrCl2, 
KCl,  NH4CI,  Hg.CU  and  HCl. 

The  author  has  roughly  mapped  the  spectrum  of  the  "  chloride 
flame,"  and  finds  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  series  of  double  bands  in 
the  green,  blue,  and  violet,  the  least  refrangible  of  each  pair  being  most 
prominent.  The  four  pairs  in  the  violet  are  especially  prominent ; 
there  are  also  two  red  bands  and  one  orange.  He  has  proved  that 
chlorine  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  flame,  and  he  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  it  in  the  absence  of  hydrogen ;  moreover,  the  red 
H  line  is  present,  and  the  spectrum  of  pure  chlorine  is  very  different. 
The  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  photograph  the  different  spectra,  and 
thus  obtain  more  definite  results. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Mercury  Di-iodide.  By  G.  F.  Rodwell  and 
H.  M.  Elder  (Chem.  Nens.  39,  56). — The  methods  of  experiment  are 
detailed.  The  red  octohedral  variety  of  mercuric  iodide  changes  to 
the  yellow  prismatic  form  at  126°,  with  absorption  of  heat.  Before 
the  melting  point  of  the  iodide  is  attained,  the  yellow  variety  changes 
to  deep  red-brown ;  when  fused,  the  liqiiid  iodide  has  the  exact  colour 
of  bromine.  Distinct  cracking  sounds  are  heard  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  molecular  changes. 

The  red  iodide  expands  slowly  up  to  126°,  when  rapid  expansion 
takes  place  without  further  rise  of  temperature.  When  the  change 
is  complete,  regular  expansion  occurs  under  a  higher  coefficient  than 
before  the  change,  and  is  continued  until  the  melting  point  is  reached. 

Coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  1°  C.  from  0°  to  126°  = 
0'0000344706.  During  the  change  from  the  red  to  the  yellow  form, 
the  iodide  increases  in  bulk  to  the  extent  of — 0'00720407. 

Coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  1°  C.  from  126°  to  melting 
point  =  0'0001002953.  If  a  molten  mass  of  mercuric  iodide  were  to 
cool  from  200°  to  0°,  the  volume  at  varying  tempei-atures  would  be  as 
follows : — 

VoL  of  liquid  mass  at  200° =  1-1191147 

„      solid       „         „         =  1-0190453 

Vol.  at  126°  (yellow  prismatic  form)  . .  =  1-0115378 

(red  octohedral  form) =  1-0043337 

0° =  1-0000000 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  iodide  under  different  conditions  is  as  follows  : — 

Sp.  gr.  at       0° =     6-297 

„    126°  (vellow) -     6-225 

„    200°  (liquid)    =     5-286 

„       „   126°  (red)    =     6-276 

„    200°  (solid) =     6-179 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
Determination  of  Specific  Gravities.  By  E.  F.  Peckham 
(Chem.  Neics,  39,  97 — 98). — The  following  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  specific  gTavities  of  liquids  was  found  to  yield  successful 
results  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  was  only  3  c.c.  A  cube  of 
aluminium,  about  1  c.c.  in  bulk,  suspended  by  a  fine  platinum  wire, 
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of  known  weio^lit,  is  weiglied  first  in  the  air,  then  just  immersed  in 
Tvater,  and  finally  in  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  -which  is  to  be 
ascertained.  The  difference  between  the  weight  in  air  and  the  weight 
ill  water  gives  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  cube,  and  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  is  ascertaiiied  in  a  similar  way.  The 
quotient  of  the  weight  of  oil  by  the'weight  of  water  gives  the  specific 
gravity.  This  method  admits  of  perfect  control  over  volume  and 
temperature,  and  of  rapid  execution.  For  non-corrosive  liquids, 
aluminium  is  preferable  to  platinum,  on  account  of  its  low  specific 
gravity.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Vapour-density  Determinations  at  High  Temperatures  of 
Substances  which  attack  Mercury.  By  L.  Pfacndler  {Deut. 
Cheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  165 — 1G9). — A  known  weight  of  the  substance  is 
volatilised  in  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  dry  air  at  0"",  the  capacity  of 
which  is  determined, and  the  change  in  pressure  produced  is  observed  by 
means  of  a  mercury-manometer  in  connection  with  it.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  the  experimental 
cylinder  is  connected  with  the  shorter  limb  of  the  manometer  by  a 
long-coiled  capillary  tube,  or  by  a  series  of  cylinders  joined  by  capillary 
tubes.  The  substance  having  been  inti'oduced,  the  whole  apparatus 
dried  and  cooled  to  0°,  and  the  mercury-level  in  the  two  limbs  of  the 
manometer  having  been  made  to  coincide  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
shorter  limb,  the  apparatus  is  sealed.  Before  applying  heat,  some  of 
the  air  in  the  experimental  vessel  is  caused  to  pass  into  the  shorter 
limb  of  the  manometer,  by  allowing  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury  to 
flow  out  of  the  latter.  The  volume  of  this  mercury  and  the  change 
in  pressure  being  noted,  the  capacity  of  the  experimental  vessel  and 
capillary  tube  may  be  calculated.  While  the  substance  is  being 
volatilised,  this  air  is  gradually  forced  back  into  the  cylinder  by 
pouring  mercury  into  the  longer  limb  of  the  manometer ;  diffusion 
through  the  capillary  tube  is  thus  entirely  prevented.  Ultimately  the 
mercury  is  again  brought  to  the  upper  end  of  the  short  limb  of  the 
manometer  and  the  pressure  noted,  the  temperature  being  at  the  same 
time  observed  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer  similar  in  construction 
to  the  experimental  apparatus.  The  difierence  between  this  pressure 
and  that  in  the  air  thermometer  obviously  gives  the  vapour-tension  of 
the  substance ;  its  weight,  volume,  and  temperature  being  also  known, 
its  vapour-density  may  be  calculated.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is 
given.  Ch.  B. 

Limits  to  the  Application  of  the  Method  of  determining 
Vapour-densities  in  the  Barometric  Vacuum.  By  J.  W.  BkUhl 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  197 — 204). — From  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  experiments  made  with  a  Hofmann's  vapour-density  appa- 
ratus, specially  constructed  to  withstand  high  temperatures,  and  using 
amyl  salicylate  (b.  p.  270")  and  methyldiphenylamine  (b.  p.  290—295°) 
as  the  heating  liquids,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  in  most  cases 
useless  to  make  vapour-density  determinations  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  boiling  point  of  aniline,  185° ;  certainly  not  higher  than  220° : 
for,  firstly,  at  temperatures  approaching  300°,  the  vapour-tension  of 
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mercury  increases  about  10  m.m.  for  each  degree,  and  hence  a  serious 
source  of  error,  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  reading  high  temperatures 
with  accuracy  ;  and,  secondly,  the  pressure  of  mercury  vapour  at  these 
high  temperatures  (=  242-2  m.m.  at  300°)  becomes  so  great  as  quite 
to  destroy  the  vacuum. 

A  series  of  experiments  showed  that  it  was  impossible  at  290 — 295" 
completely  to  vaporise  substances  such  as  diphenylamine,  anthracene, 
anthraquinone,  and  alizarin,  which  boil  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
mercury.     See  also  a  previous  paper  by  the  author,  Ber.,  9,  1368. 

Dissociation  of  Chloral  Hydrate.    By  B.  Engel  and  Moitessier 

(Comj^t.  rend.,  88,  285—287). — In  a  previous  note  (this  Journal,  Abst., 
1878,  719)  the  authors  showed  that  the  vapour-tension  of  chloral 
hydrate  at  the  boiling  point  is  greater  tlian  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
They  answer  objections  raised  by  Troost  to  their  method  of  expe- 
rimentino".  Whilst  Troost  concludes  from  his  own  and  Berthelot's 
experiments  that  chloral  hydrate  exists  as  a  definite  compound  in  the 
gaseous  state,  Wnrtz  has  shown  {Gomijt.  rend..  May  13,  1878)  that  dis- 
sociation is  complete  at  the  temperature  at  which  its  vapour-density  is 
taken.  The  authors  have  devised  a  very  simple  experiment  to  show 
this  dissociation.  When  chloral  hydrate  is  distilled  with  chloroform 
(in  which  anhydrous  chloral  is  soluble,  and  water  insoluble),  the 
chloroform  passes  over  turbid,  and,  on  standing,  a  layer  of  water  rises 
to  the  surface,  which  gradually  reunites  with  the  anhydrous  chloral 
dissolved  in  the  chloroform,  and  the  solution,  soon  becoming  denser 
than  the  chloroform,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  If  the  retort  is  connected 
with  a  receiver  furnished  with  a  narrow  neck  terminated  by  a  stop- 
cock, the  clear  chloroform  may  be  drawn  oiF  from  the  distillate  at 
intervals  and  returned  to  the  retort.  In  this  way  the  water  is  pre- 
vented from  reuniting  with  the  anhydrous  chloral,  and  an  excess  of 
chloroform  vapour  is  maintained  in  the  retort.  From  20  grams  of 
chloral  hydrate,  about  2  c.c.  of  water  were  thus  obtained.  The  chloro- 
form was  previously  dried  by  distillation  from  calcium  chloride,  and 
the  chloral  hydrate  over  phosphoric  anhydride  in  a  vacuum  :  an  excess 
of  anhydrous  chloral  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  retort,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  dissociation.  The  dissociation  cannot  be  due  to  chemical 
action,  for  boiling  chloroform  dissolves  chloral  hydrate  without  decom- 
position, and  it  crystallises  out  again  on  cooling.  Carbon  bisulphide 
may  be  substituted  for  chloroform,  when  the  dissociation  takes  place 
at  about  47°,  instead  of  about  61°.  The  authors  are  continuing  the 
study  of  the  phenomena,  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the 
dissociation  of  chloral  hydrate  commences.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal.  Part  II.  On  a  new  series 
of  Equivalents  or  Molecular  Numbers.  By  R.  Angus  Smith 
(Ghem.  NeAvs,  39,  77). — Charcoal  absorbs  gases  in  definite  volumes, 
the  physical  action  resembling  the  chemical.  If  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen absorbed  be  taken  as  unit,  the  following  numbers  express  the 
volumes  of  other  gases  absorbed  under  similar  conditions  : — 

O  =  8  ;  N  =  4-66  ;  CO  =  6  ;  CO3  =  22  ;  CHi  =  10  ;  NO  =  12-66. 
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Calculating  tlie  "weights  of  these  gases  absorbed,  a  remarkable  relation  is 
found  to  exist  in  certain  cases  between  these  and  the  quanti valence  of  the 

atoms;  thus,  for  oxygen -p-  =  128  ;  for  nitrogen -;—  =    65"3,     these 

numbers  representing  the  -weights  of  these  gases  absorbed,  the  number 
squared  representing  the  atomic  weight  and  the  divisor  the  quanti- 
valence  of  the  elementary  gas.  The  weight  of  CO2  absorbed  is  equal 
to  sp.  gr  squared  =  484.  There  appears  to  be  here  a  new  series  of 
molecular  numbers  made  by  squaring  our  present  chemical  atomic 
weights,  and  by  certain  other  divisions  peculiar  to  the  gases  them- 
silves;  we  have  certainly  a  building  up  by  volumes  with  the  produc- 
in  of  an  equivalent  of  physical  combination  analogous  to  the  chemical 
-juivalent.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Supersaturated  Solutions.  By  J.  G.  Geenfell  {Ghem.  News, 
39,  141—143). 

Catalysis.  By  T.  Baylet  (PJdl.  Mag.,  [5],  7,  126— 429).— The 
ordinarily  accepted  views  regarding  catalytic  actions  are  exemplihed 
by  the  reactions  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  peroxide  is  defined  as  an 
oxide  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  oxygen  atoms  are  so  held  that  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  substance  as  hydrogen  peroxide  a  strain  occurs 
in  the  reacting  molecules.  Cobalt  peroxide  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  a  cobalt  salt,  and  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  reduced  to  water  and  oxygen.  Lead 
and  manganese  salts  give  the  same  reaction,  but  nickel  peroxide  is  not 
formed  under  these  conditions.  Nickel  peroxide  has,  however,  the 
power  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  the  lower  oxide  of 
nickel  so  produced  is  not  again  converted  into  the  peroxide.  Hence 
the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  cobalt  salts  is  a  case  of 
chemical  catalysis,  i.e.,  it  involves  a  series  of  decompositions  and  re- 
formations. M.  M.  P.  M. 
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New  Compounds  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  with  Ammonia.  By 
L.  Tkoost  (Comjjt.  read.,  88,  57H — 581). — In  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  vapour-densities  of  ammonia  compounds,  the  author 
has  discovered  a  large  number  of  curious  compounds  formed  by  dry 
ammonia  with  mineral  and  organic  acids.  Two  of  these,  namely, 
hydrochloric  acid  compounds  containing  excess  of  ammonia,  are 
described  in  this  paper.  They  are  obtained  by  cooling  pure  sublimed 
ammonium  chloride  (made  by  the  union  of  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
NH3  and  HCl  gases)  to  certain  temperatures  in  contact  with  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia  gas. 

Tutra-ammoniacal  hydrochloride,  HCI.4NH3,  melts  at  7*^.  The 
crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  crystalline 
system  as  sal-ammoniac,  since  they  polarise  light.     The  tension  of  the 
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ammonia  dissociated  from  this  compound  at  different  temperatures  is 
given  below  ;  it  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  but  is  constant 
for  the  same  temperature  as  long  as  any  of  the  salt  remains  undecom- 
posed,  whatever  may  be  the  volume  of  gas  in  contact  with  it. 


Tension  of 

Tension  of 

Temperature. 

dissociation. 

Temperature. 

dissociation. 

-36° 

140  mm. 

-10-8° 

555  mm. 

-28-6 

165 

-  6-0 

730     „ 

-27-0 

180 

0 

1035     „ 

-23-0 

240 

+  3 

1256     „ 

-20 

810 

5 

1415     „ 

-17-7 

860 

6 

1480     „ 

-16 

395 

7 

1660     „ 

-18 

485 

8 

1800     „ 

Septa-ammoniacal  JiydrooJiloride,  HCI.7NH3  melts  at  —  18°,  the 
liquid  presenting  all  the  characters  of  superfusion.  About  —  40°  it 
solidifies  to  a  translucid  crystalline  mass  of  a  different  aspect  from  the 
preceding  salt,  into  which  it  resolves  itself  by  dissociation.  The  disso- 
ciation tensions  at  different  temperatures  are  as  follows : — 


Tension  of 

Tension  of 

Temperature. 

dissociation. 

Temperature. 

dissociation. 

-36° 

580  mm. 

-27° 

895  mm. 

-33 

665     „ 

-25 

980    „ 

-31-1 

750     „ 

-23 

1060     „ 

-28-6 

835     „ 

-21 

1130     „ 

The  compounds  of  HCl  with  NH3  at  present  known  constitute  the 
series  HCI.NH3;  HCl.N^Hs  +  3NH3;  HCI.NH3  +  2(3NH3).  The 
author  considers  that  in  all  probability  the  limit  of  this  series  is  not 
yet  reached.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Existence  of  Nitrous  Anhydride  in  the  Gaseous  State.      By 

G.  Lunge  (Deut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  357— 359).— The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  settle  by  experiment  the  disputed  question  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  nitrous  anhydride  in  the  gaseous  form. 
His  experiments  consisted  in  allowing  pure  liquid  nitrous  anhydride 
to  evaporate  from  a  vessel  provided  with  two  exit-tubes.  The  gas 
escaping  from  one  of  those  tubes  was  absorbed  directly  by  sulphuric 
acid,  whilst  that  escaping  by  the  other  tube  was  mixed  with  varying 
quantities  of  oxygen,  at  temperatures  ranging  from  3'5°  to  150°,  and 
afterwards  likewise  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Since  in  the  latter 
case  any  nitrogen  tetroxide  produced  by  admixture  with  oxygen  must 
on  absorption  take  the  form  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  nitro- 
sulphonic  and  nitric  acids,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  fi-om  analyses  of 
the  absorption-liquids  how  much  of  the  nitrous  anhydride  employed 
had  been  dissociated  and  in  consequence  entirely  oxidised  to  nitrogen 
tetroxide  (2N0O3  =  2N0  +  I^oOi ;  and  2N0  +  0,  =  N2O4),  and  how 
much  had  remained  unaltered  after  admixture  with  air.  In  the 
analyses,  the  total  nitrogen  was  estimated  by  the  mercury  process,  and 
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the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
acids  to  nitric  acids  was  determined  by  titration  with  permanganate. 
The  resnlts  are  given  in  the  following  statement,  where  the  figures  in 
the  first  line  express  the  proportion  of  oxygen  actually  present,  the 
amount  required  to  oxidise  the  whole  of  the  N2O3  to  N2O4  being  1. 

Oxvgcn  present      12       17       17       18       30       35         36         4-3       47     105 
Unaltered  XjOs  72        71        75        54        37        66  36  25        22  8  p.  c. 

Temperature  . .    6O0     70  4        15        62  35     153        103        175     17° 

From  the  results,  the  author  concludes  (1 )  that  nitrous  anhydride  is 
partially  dissociated  by  evaporation,  but  that  complete  dissociation  is 
not  brought  about  either  by  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  oxygen 
or  by  high  temperatures  ;  (2),  that  the  tendency  to  dissociation  is 
greater  in  presence  of  larger  proportions  of  air,  but  is  not  affected  by 
temperature.  J.  R. 

Compounds  of  Hydrogen  Phosphide  with  Cuprous  Chloride, 
and  its  Estimation  in  Gaseous  Mixtures.  By  J.  Riban  (Gompt. 
rend.,  88,  .>Sl — -58-1). — Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  white  crystalline  compound  being  at  first  formed  which  redissolves 
on  passing  the  gas  in  excess. 

To  obtain  the  crystalhne  compound  in  quantity,  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  milk  of  lime  is 
freed  from  the  liquid  phosphide  by  washing  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  passed  into  a  vessel  cooled  by  water  or  ice,  and  containino" 
a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  soon 
becomes  charged  with  a  mass  of  colourless  needles,  which  are  rapidly 
separated  by  the  filter-pump,  and  dried  by  pressure.  They  give  on 
analysis  the  formula  of  cuprosodlphosplionmm  chloride,  CU0CI2.2PH3 
or  P.!(Cu/'H6)Cl.,,  analogous  to  the  cuprosodiammouium  chloride  of 
Deherain. 

Cuprosodiphosphonium  chloride  loses  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  darkens. 
Heated,  it  evolves  a  mixture  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  gases,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  copper  phosphide.  Cold 
water  decomposes  it  according  to  the  equation — 

3(Gu2Clo2PH3)  =  4PH3  -j-  CueP.,  +  6HC1. 

On  passing  an  excess  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  into  the  cuprous 
chloride  solution,  the  crystals  at  first  formed  redissolve,  but  the  more 
phosphorised  compounds  thus  produced  are  extremely  unstable.  As  a 
mean  result,  1  c.c.  of  CujClj  solution  containing  0"2G22  gram  dry 
Cu2Cl2,  absorbed  132  c.c.  of  PH3 ;  these  numbers  are  intermediate 
between  those  required  by  the  formulce  CU2CI2.4PH3  and  Cu2Cl2.'5PH3. 
A  current  of  inert  gas  expels  the  whole  of  the  PH3  from  its  saturated 
solution  in  CujCIj ;  heat  produces  the  same  effect,  the  gas  evolved 
being  pure,  uninfiammable,  and  containing  only  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  which  may  be  removed  by  washing.  Air  should  first  be  chased 
from  the  apparatus  by  a  current  of  inert  gas.  As  a  saturated  solution 
of  PH3  in   CU2CI2  may   be  preserved  without  alteration  in  a  closed 
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bottle,  and  famishes  about  80  times  its  volume  of  phospboretted 
hydrogen,  it  is  a  very  convenient  source  of  this  gas. 

Phospboretted  hydrogen  may  be  estimated  with  accuracy  in  gaseous 
mixtures  free  from  carbonic  oxide  by  absorption  with  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  cuprous  chloride.  The  treatment  with  Cu^CL  should 
be  rejDeated,  and  followed  by  agitation  with  potash  solution.  Mixtures 
of  hydrogen  and  phospboretted  hydrogen,  analysed  by  this  method, 
gave  very  exact  results. 

Solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  in  potassium  chloride,  and  of  cuprous 
iodide  in  potassium  iodide,  absorb  phospboretted  hydrogen,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  black  precipitate  of  CU6P2.  Cuprous  cyanide  dissolved  in 
potassium  cyanide  gives  no  reaction  with  phospboretted  hydrogen. 

Arsenic  and  antimony  hydrides  are  absorbed  by  cuprous  chloride 
solution,  giving  black  precipitates.  This  reagent  may,  therefore,  be 
used  in  preference  to  silver  nitrate  when  operating  on  these  two  gases 
over  mercury.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Manufacture  of  Potassiiun  Iodide.  By  E.  Schering  {Ghem. 
Neics,  39,  118). — The  author  points  out  the  defects  of  the  three 
methods  in  actual  use  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide, 
namely : — 

(1.)  Decomposition  of  barium  iodide  (prepared  from  barium  sul- 
phide and  iodine)  with  potassium  sulphate. 

(2.)  Action  of  iodine  on  caustic  potash  and  ignition  of  residue  with 
carbon  to  destroy  iodate. 

(3.)  Decomposition  of  ferroso-ferric  iodide  with  potassium  carbo- 
nate. He  prefers  the  last  method  of  manufactui'e,  as  attended  with 
least  difficulties  and  loss.  L.   T.   O'S. 

Lead  in  Potassium  Iodide,  By  E.  Schering  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  156—158).^ — Commercial  iodine  frequently  contains  lead, 
and  hence  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium  iodide  the  crystals  last 
obtained  are  often  contaminated  with  lead  iodide,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  crystallisation.  Such  CT'ystals  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
are  usually  unsymmetrical  combinations  of  the  cube  and  octahedron. 

Lead  can  be  completely  separated  from  its  solution  in  potassium 
iodide  only  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  the  solution  is  very 
dilute.  Ch.  B. 

Action  of  Light  of  Different  Colours  on  Silver  Bromide 
impregnated  with  Various  Organic  Colouring  Matters.     By  C. 

Cros  {Com])t.  rend.,  88,  379— 382).— The  film  of  silver  bromide  was 
prepared  from  a  solution  of  collodion  containing  3  per  cent,  cadmium 
bromide,  and  a  silver  nitrate  bath  containing  20  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
and  washed  free  from  all  soluble  matter.  This  was  impregnated  with 
an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  in  the 
latter  case  was  washed  free  from  alcohol.  The  colouring  matters  used 
were:  (1),  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll;  (2),  extract  of  black 
currant;  (3),  aqueous  extract  of  mallows;  (4  and  .5),  alcoholic  extracts 
of  carthamin  and  turmeric;  and  (6),  solution  of  haemoglobin,  or  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  clot  of  cow's  blood.     The  coloured  lights  were 
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obtained  bj  passing  tlie  rays  througli  different  coloured  solutions  con- 
tained in  transparent  cells. 

With  an  orange  light  obtained  by  passing  the  rays  through  a  solu- 
tion containing  cobalt  chloride  and  potassium  chromate,  images  were 
obtained  on  plates  saturated  with  chlorophyll,  extracts  of  black  currant, 
mallows,  and  turmeric.  The  models  were  bottles  filled  with  yellow, 
red,  and  blue  liquids.  The  ])ositives  under  these  circumstances  had  the 
appearance  of  pure  water  with  the  yellow  and  red,  but  with  the  blue 
the  same  as  with  a  black  liquid. 

With  a  green  light  from  a  solution  of  nickel  nitrate,  images  were  pro- 
duced on  hsemoglobin,  turmeric,  and  carthamine,  where  the  red  liquid 
appeared  black,  and  the  yellow  and  blue  remained  colourless. 

With  the  light  obtained  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  turmuric  gave  very  fine  positive  images,  the  yellow  only 
appearing  black,  whilst  the  blue  and  red  remained  colourless.  Silver 
iodide  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  bromide. 

The  author  and  Desains  have  noted  the  spectra  given  by  the  above 
solutions,  and  find  those  of  the  mallow  and  black  currant  to  possess 
active  rays  in  tlie  red  and  violet,  whereas  those  in  the  green  are  in- 
active, the  opposite  being  the  case  with  carthamin,  which  gives  a 
spectrum  in  which  the  green  rays  are  the  most  active.  Chlorophyll 
gives  a  spectrum  containing  active  rays  throughout  its  entire  visible 
length  and  extending  beyond. 

E.  Becquerel,  with  reference  to  the  paper,  calls  attention  to  the 
results  on  the  same  subject  obtained  by  Vogel  (Bull.  Soc.  Photo.,  20, 
42,  Bull.  Soc.  Chem.  Ber.,  7th  year,  344),  and  to  his  own  researches 
on  chlorophyll  (Compt.  rend.,  79,185,  and  Bull.  Soc.  Photo.,  20,  338), 
in  which  he  shows  that  images  may  be  obtained  on  silver  bromide 
saturated  with  chloi'ophyll  in  the  infra-red  rays.  He  also  stated  that 
his  results  tend  to  show  that  the  colouring  matter  adhering  to  the 
film  imparted  to  it  that  special  action  which  itself  exerts  on  the  light. 

L.  T.  0-S. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Barium  Hydrate.  By  J.  Konigel- 
Wkisbkrg  (JJeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  346 — 350). — Dry  barium 
hydrate,  BaH^O..,  does  not  absorb  chlorine,  but  in  presence  of  water 
it  takes  up  a  quantity  of  chlorine  increasing  with  the  proportion  of 
water,  until  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  baryta  is  satu- 
rated ;  i.e.,  until  1  mol.  of  barium  oxide  has  taken  up  two  atoms  of 
chlorine.  It  seems  probable  that  the  reaction  consists  primarily  in  the 
formation  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride,  the  former  of  which  breaks  up 
at  once  into  chlorate  and  chloride.  The  product  contains  only  a  small 
proportion  of  hypochlorite,  nearly  all  the  chlorine  being  in  the  form  of 
chlorate  and  chloride.  The  reaction  may  therefore  be  expressed  by 
the  equation :  GBaO  +  GCL,  =  5BaCl,  +  Ba(C103)2.  J.  R. 

Analysis  of  Bleaching  Powder.  By  G.  Whewell  (Chem.  Neivs, 
39,  bUj. — A  sample  oi  bleaching  powder  containing  Ca  30"88, 
CI  58'13,  O,  &c.,  10  yt)  p.c,  absorbed  the  following  quantities  of  moisture 
in  the  times  stated  : — 

24  hrs.  48  hrs.  72  hrs.  96  hrs.  103  hrs. 

25  41  52-3  G4-9  69  p.c. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Ultramarine.  (Llngl.  pohjt.  J.,  231,  500—503). — Violet  and  red  ul- 
tramarine.— For  the  preparation  of  violet  ultramarine,  Zeltner  intro- 
duces hydroxyl  into  ordinary  ultramarine.  Bv  passing  dry  halogens, 
especially  chlorine,  over  ultramarine-blue  or  -green,  heated  at  300'^,  halo- 
gen dei-ivatives  of  ultramarine  are  obtained.  By  passing  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride at  150"  over  ultramainne,  a  reddish  sulpho-derivative  is  obtained, 
which  with  alkalis  gives  alknline  sulphates  and  violet  hydrated  ultra- 
marine oxide.  By  heating  ultramarine-blue  or  -green  at  160 — 180°  and 
passing  chlorine  and  steam  into  the  mass,  the  same  oxide  is  formed. 
In  both  eases  100  kilos,  ultramarine  require  34  kilos,  chlorine  gas.  By 
treating  ultramarine-blue  or  -green  with  salts,  which  when  heated 
produce  water  and  halogens,  and  heating  the  mixture,  violet  ultra- 
marine oxide  is  formed,  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  violet 
ultramarinamide.  When  ultramarine  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
calcium  or  magnesium  chlorides  a  violet  is  obtained. 

Another  method  is  to  expose  ultramarine- violet  at  130 — 150°  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  vapours.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  light-red 
to  pink  colours  ;  dilute  acid,  however,  gives  a  more  intense  and 
darker  red  ultramarine. 

By  treating  ultramarin-blue,  -green,  or  -white  at  a  high  temperature 
with  acids,  or  with  salts  evolving  acids  on  heating,  air  being 
excluded,  purple  or  violet  colouring  matters  are  produced,  which  are 
transformed  into  red  by  continued  heating  with  or  without  access  of 
air  and  by  further  ti'eatment  with  acids  (R.  HofEman). 

Ullramarine-blue. — Plicque  concludes  from  his  investigations  that 
ultramarine  is  free  from  nitrogen,  and  is  produced  from  an  oxygen  salt 
of  sulphur,  probably  that  of  sodium  or  aluminium;  since  in  sodium- 
silico-aluminate  only  part  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur  on 
ignition  in  carbon  bisulphide  vapour,  whilst  in  an  excess  of  sodium  the 
whole  is  replaced.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  this  product, 
it  replaces  part  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphui*ated  sodiura-silico-alumi- 
nate  and  converts  the  sodium  sulphide  into  sulphate.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  place  unless  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  temperature  of  750°  ;  at  1,000°  a  black  product  containing 
aluminium  sulphide  is  obtained. 

According  to  Gruimet,  the  proportion  of  sodium  to  silicon  is  the  same 
in  all  ultramarines,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  may  vary  by  double  the 
amount,  that  of  alumina  by  one  sixth.  Under  the  microscope  ultra- 
marines form  crystalline  masses  resembling  one  another. 

Philipp's  investigations  (ibid.,  224,  625)  show  that  ulti'amai'ine- 
greeu  and  -blue  may  be  distinguished  by  the  quantities  of  sodium 
sulphide  present.  Ballin  and  de  Forcrand  in  describing  the  prepara- 
tion of  yellow  silver-ultramarine  {ibid.,  227,  215)  mention  that  this 
crystalline  substance  when  pure  contains  46'6o  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Sugiura  shows  that  ultramarine  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
Plicque  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  pure  blue  : — 

3SiO.Al303NaS2    "1 

SSiO^AloOsNaSO^  / 

and   for  the  blue-violet   product   which   yields    violet  and  red  with 

chlorine,  the  formula  4Si02Al203  <  ^^  o/^  D-  B. 

[JNabOj. 
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Complex  Oxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel.  By  T.  Bayley  (Chem. 
Nercs,  39,  81). — Solutions  of  cobalt  and  nickel  salts  in  presence  of 
excess  of  soda  are  oxidised  by  sodium  hypochlorite,  with  formation  of 
the  oxides  C03O3  and  Nia05  respectively.  On  boiling  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  cobalt  salt,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and 
formation  of  an  oxide  intermediate  between  Co20:j  and  C03O5,  and 
agreeing  well  with  the  formula  C012O19.  The  nickel  peroxide,  NisOs, 
decomposes  more  easily  than  the  corresponding  cobalt  salt ;  when  the 
liquid  in  which  it  is  precipitated  is  removed,  the  moist  oxide  begins 
to  undergo  decomposition ;  and  if  the  moist  oxide  is  dried  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  gives  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  XieOuOHoO.  When  the  liquid  in  which  the  nickel  peroxide 
NijOs  has  been  formed  is  boiled,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  without 
formation  of  stable  lower  oxides,  although  probably  the  production  of 
the  oxide  Ni203  marks  a  stage  in  the  reduction. 

The  cobalt  oxides  C03O3  and  C012O19  appear  to  be  stable  at  a  low 
red  heat.     The  following  hydrates  of  the  former  have  been  prepared — 

Co3054H-,0   (dried  over  sulphuric  acid). 
C03O53H0O   (dried  at  100°). 
Co3052H,0  (dried  at  138°). 
and  probably   C03O5H0O  (dried  at  300°).  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Some  new  Salts  of  Uranyl.  By  R.  Sendtnek  (Liebig's  Annalen, 
195,  325 — 333). — The  author  has  studied  the  behaviour  of  uranium 
towards  cyanogen,  ferrocyanogen,  bromine,  iodine,  and  more  particu- 
larly selenic  and  selenious  acids. 

.  Compounds  of  Selenio  Acid  and  TJranyl. — Hydrated  ui*anic  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  selenic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
and  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  of  0°  to  4°  for  a  few  days.  Bright 
yellow  masses  of  a  wavellite  structure  are  formed  which  deliquesce  in 
warm  air.     This  salt  seems  to  consist  of  (U02)Se04.SeO -Ha  +  I8H2O. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  body,  another  salt  of  a  greener  colour  is  also 
formed,  which  has  approximately  the  formula  2(U02.Se04).Se04H2  -f- 
I2H2O,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  ui'anous  and  uranic  salts.  A 
saturated  solution  of  the  hydi'ated  oxide  in  selenic  acid  when  strongly 
concentrated  yields  a  salt  of  the  composition  U02Se04  -|-  ajHiO. 

Uranijlpotassimri  tielenate,  Se04(U02). 8004X2  +  2H3O,  is  best 
obtained  by  adding  potassium  uranate  to  warm  selenic  acid  as  long  as 
it  dissolves  and  concentrating  the  solution.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  does  not  change  in  air.  Uranijlammoninm  Selenate  may 
be  prepared  in  a  similar  way. 

Compounds  with  Selenious  Acid. — The  body  Se03(U02).Se03H2  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  selenious  acid  on  hydrated  uranium  oxide, 
but  more  easily  by  boiling  concentrated  solutions  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  and  uranyl  chloride. 

JJranylpotassium  Selenite,  Se03(U02).Se03K2,  is  formed  when 
potassium  uranate  is  dissolved  in  warm  selenious  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  concentrated.  It  is  insoluble.  A  corresponding  a)nmoniuin. 
salt  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  It  is  of  a  deeper  yellow 
colour  and  also  insoluble.      It  is  important  in  the  preparation  of  these 
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doiible  salts  to  fivoid  too  gi-eat  concentration :  standing  over  snlpliuric 
acid  in  a  desiccator  is  quite  sufficient.  All  attempts  to  obtain  an  iodine 
componud  corresponding  with  uranyl  chloride  were  nusuccessfal,  neither 
could  double  salts  be  obtained.  Hydriodic  acid  seems  always  to  act 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  these  cases.  Uranium  bromide,  analogous  to 
uranium  cbloride,  could  not  be  obtained  from  bromine  or  hydrobromic 
acid  and  uranons  oxide,  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts.  Uranyl  bromide 
(U02)Br2  +  7H;0,  is  formed  when  hydrated  uranic  oxide  is  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  solution  is  concentrated.  It 
is  easily  soluble.  Like  uranyl  chloride  it  unites  readily  with  other 
bromine-compounds  to  form  double  salts.  These  salts  are  most  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving,  e.g.,  ammonium  uranate  in  hydrobromic  acid. 
The  potassium  salt,  (U02)Bro.2KBr.2H2n,  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  To  obtain  it  in  the  crystalline  state,  excess 
of  acid  must  be  present.       The  ammonium  salt  is  exactly  similar. 

G.  T.  A. 

Purification  of  Mercury.  By  J.  W.  Bruhl  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  204 — 206). — The  following  method  is  recommended  as  being 
effectual  and  rapid.  The  impure  metal  is  shaken  twice  or  three  times 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  containing  in  one  liter  of  water, 
5  grams  potassium  dichromate,  and  a  few  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
shaking  is  continued  each  time  until  the  red  mercuric  chromate  first 
formed  has  disappeared,  and  the  solution  has  become  pure  green  in 
colour.  After  each  operation  the  metal  is  washed  in  a  stream  of  water 
sufficiently  powei'ful  to  carry  off  a  fine  green  powder  which  forms  on  its 
surface.  It  is  finally  washed  with  distilled  water.  A  large  quantity  of 
mercury  which  had  become  almo.st  solid  from  impurities  was  thus 
easily  purified  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  The  loss  of  metal  is 
trifling.  Even  pure  mercury,  shaken  three  times  with  the  above 
mixture,  lost  only  ^  per  cent,  in  weight.  Ch.  B. 

Metallic  Phosphides.  By  0.  Emmeeling  (J)eut.  Chem..  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  1.52 — 15.5). — Many  metallic  phosphides  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on 
the  metals  at  high  temperatures  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Com- 
plete union,  may,  however,  frequently  be  effected  under  pre.ssure,  as  in 
the  following  cases. 

The  metals,  in  the  form  of  wire  or  foil,  were  heated  with  phosphorus 
in  sealed  glass  tubes  20  centimeters  long,  enclosed  in  iron  tubes  filled 
with  magnesia.  A  dull  red-heat  was  maintained  for  8 — 10  hours,  and 
the  tubes  were  finally  opened  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Copper  phosphide,  CuP,  a  pulverulent  silvery  mass,  sp.  gr.  5'14, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

Magnesium  jihosjjhide,  a  bluish-green  mass,  very  unstable.  When  ex- 
posed to  air  rapidly  oxidising  to  magnesium  phosphate.    Not  analysed. 

Silcer  pihospliide,  AgP,  a  black,  very  brittle  mass.  When  ignited, 
metallic  silver  is  left. 

Cadmium  phosphide,  CdoP,  a  greyish,  sometimes  silver- white  mass. 
Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  giving  off  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Zinc  phosphide,  Zn3P2,  a  crystalline  mass.     The  only  one  out  of  the 
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many  phosphides  of  this  metal  which  have  been  already  described 
which  the  author  could  obtain. 

Tin  phosphides,  SnP  and  SuP-i  (according  to  the  tpiantity  of  phos- 
phorus used).  The  first  is  tin-white,  the  second  black  and  brilliant, 
cleaving  into  thin  plates.  Sp.  gr.  of  SnPa  =  4-i31  at  12°.  Not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  and  mercury  were  not  attacked ;  iron  only  superficially. 

Ch.  B. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


The  State  in  which  the  Precious  Metals  Exist  in  certain 
Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Artificial  Products.  By  E.  Cumexge  and 
E.  EucHS  {Coi)q)t.  rend.,  88,  o87 — 580). — Fyrites. — The  authors  have 
examined  samples  of  auriferous  pyrites  from  Berezowsk  (Siberia) 
from  Callao  (Venezuela),  and  from  Grass  Valley  (California).  The 
Berezowsk  pyrites  yielded  all  its  gold  by  amalgamation ;  the  two 
others,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  after  roasting,  yielded  only  insio-nifi- 
cant  quantities.     Analysis  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Gold.  Silver.         Antimony.       Ai-scnic. 

grm.  jier  tonne,     grm.  per  tonne. 

Pyrites  from  Berezowsk. .     100  —  absent         absent 

Pyrites  from  Callao 300  —  O'OOl 

Pyrites  from  Grass  Valley     150  250  0-0004         traces 

From  these  figures  the  authors  infer  that  the  gold  in  the  Callao  and 
Grass  Valley  pyrites  is  combined  with  antimony,  which  prevents  its 
amalgamation.  The  silver  in  the  Grass  Valley  pyrites  is  probably 
combined  with  arsenic.  A  slightly  auriferous  mispickel  from 
Guejar  (Muleyhacen)  also  contained  antimony.  The  authors  do  not 
conclude  that  antimony  is  the  sole  mineraliser  of  gold,  the  auro- 
argentiferous  tellurium  minerals  of  Hungary  and  Colorado  being  well 
known.  They  have,  however,  never  found  tellurium  in  pyrites,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  antimony  exists  in  almost  all  the  auriferous  tellurium 
minerals. 

Assai/intj. — The  fusion  with  litharge  never  succeeds  in  collecting  the 
whole  of  the  gold  into  the  button  of  lead  obtained ;  but  by  fusing  the 
ore  with  tjrey  antimonial  copper,  every  trace  of  gold  may  be  obtained 
in  a  matt  of  antimonio-sulphide  weighing  at  most  one-tenth  of  the  ore 
taken.  This  matt  is  best  assayed  by  the  mixed  method,  the  exactitude 
of  which  the  authors  have  demonstrated  by  rigorous  synthesis.  They 
propose  this  use  of  cupreous  mineral  in  metallurgical  operations  for 
the  extraction  of  gold. 

Artificial  products. — The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  results  of  ex- 
periments with  various  mixtures  for  obtaining  glass  coloured  by 
gold  :— 
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Silicntes. — A  sample  of  chlorophylHte  from  tbe  Allegliany  mountains, 
Avith  the  formula  3Si02,Al203,3(Ca!Mo-Fe)0,  was  assayed  by  amalga- 
mation for  native  gold.  It  contained  50  grams  per  tonne.  Combined 
gold  was  then  sought  for  by  submitting  both  the  mineral  itself  and 
the  residue  from  the  amalgamation  process  to  the  assay  with  grey 
antimonial  copper  free  from  precious  metals.  The  mineral  yielded 
the  same  amount  of  gold  by  this  method  as  by  amalgamation,  and  the 
amalgamation  tailings  gave  only  nnweighable  traces  of  gold  arisino- 
from  particles  of  amalgam  which  had  escaped  washing.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  combined  gold  in  this  chlorophjdlite,  which,  however, 
contained  100  grams  of  silver  per  tonne  in  a  combined  state,  which 
could  not  be  extracted  by  simple  amalgamation,  but  was  obtained  by 
amalgamation  of  the  roasted  matt  resulting  from  fusion  with  grey 
antimonial  copper.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Fluorite  (Fluor-spar),  from  Evigtok  in  Greenland.     ByKbiEN 

(Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  407 — 408). — The  fluorsjjar  from  the  above 
locality  occurs  in  greenish  or  nutmeg-brown  coloured  crystals,  1 — 3  cm. 
in  size,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  ccOoo  .  0.  These  crystals  are 
embedded  in  cryolite,  whilst  those  at  Kongsberg,  Brevig,  are  embedded 
in  calcite.  Embedded  fluorspar  crystals  are  rarities.  Those  from 
Evigtok  are  often  granular,  and  have  an  indistinct  cleavage  owinc  to 
their  containing  clefts  which  are  often  coated  with  deposits  of  galena 
or  hematite.  On  being  heated,  they  phosphoresce  and  become  white 
or  light  red.  The  dark  cryolite  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
light  coloured  cryolite  does  not  phosphoresce.  Taylor,  who  first 
observed  the  occurrence  of  fluorspar  in  the  cryolite  of  Greenland 
(Quar.  Jour.,  1856,  140),  concluded  that  the  upper  layers  of  the 
cryolite  owed  their  loss  of  colour  to  the  action  of  the  trapp  lyino-  upon 
them,  and  Klien  endorses  this  opinion.  C.  A.  B. 

A  Decomposition  of  Homstone.  By  A.  Schmidt  {Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1878,  71'J — 721). — The  author  described  a  peculiar  change  in  the 
hornstone  of  the  South-west  Missouri  (Die  Blei  und  Zink-Erz-Lao-er- 
statten  von  Siidwest-Missouri),  it  having  become  a  finely  porous, 
hygroscopic,  and  earthy  substance.  It  is  quarried  at  the  above- 
mentioned  locality,  and  used  for  polishing.  This  hornstone,  in 
its  lower  portions  passes  over  into  calcium  silicate,  and  this  latter 
substance  leaves  a  very  fine  silica-skeleton  on  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whence  the  author  considered  it  probable  that  the  horn- 
stone might  originally  have  contained  an  intimate  intermixture  of 
calcite,  which  was  afterwards  dissolved  out,  thus  leaving  behind  a 
porous  mass  of  hornstone.  This  supposition  was,  however,  erroneous, 
because  the  residual  silica-skeleton  of  the  calcium  silicate  never  at- 
tained the  fine  porosity  of  the  "polishing  stone."  No  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  evolved  on  treating  the  specimens  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Microscopical  examination. — The  hornstone  consisted  of  a  colourless  or 
whitish  transparent  ground-mass,  containing  numerous,  large,  dirty- 
grey  clouds,  which  were  grouped  together  in  certain  spots,  and  often 
diminished  the  transparency  of  the  ground-mass.  Hydrated  ferric 
oxide  was  the  only  enclosure,  and  it  occurred  in  dark-brown  specks. 
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From  the  above  examination  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Chemical 
examination. — A  splinter  of  the  hornstone  in  question  was  boiled  for 
ten  hours  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  45-9  percent,  of  its 
weio-ht  was  dissolved  ;  whilst  pure-powdered  quartz,  which  was  boiled 
in  a  similar  manner,  was  not  acted  on  at  all.  From  this  result,  the 
author  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  hornstone  consists  of  so  intimate  an 
intermixture  of  amorphous  and  crystalline  silica,  that  the  microscope 
cannot  detect  it;  and,  further,  that  the  amorphous  silica  has  been  dis- 
solved out  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  more  especially  as 
he  observed  that  in  the  quarry  at  Seneca  the  change  commenced  from 
above.  C.  A.  B. 

Quartz-Diorite  from  Yosemite.  By  A.  Schmidt  (/a/«r&./.  ilfm., 
1878,  716 — 719). — The  rock  in  question  (whicli  constitutes  the  great 
mountain  range  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  the  Californian  Sierra 
Nevada)  was  described  as  granite  by  Whitney.  Professor  Cohen,  of 
Heidelberg,  considered  it  to  be  a  quartz-diorite,  resembling  closely  the 
"  tonalite  "  from  Monte  Adamello,  in  the  Southern  Alps,  described  by 
vom  Rath.  Ilicroscopiccd  examination.- — -The  Yosemite  rock  is  a  crys- 
talline, granular  mixture  of  predominating  white  felspar,  grey  quartz 
in  grains  and  round  masses,  and  dark-green  to  black  hornblende.  The 
latter  mineral  often  accumulates  in  one  spot,  thus  causing  the  other- 
wise light-coloured  rock  to  exhibit  irregular  dark-coloured  enclosures, 
sometimes  several  meters  in  diameter.  Occasionally  the  felspar  exhi- 
bits a  twin-striation.  Biotite  is  also  present  in  certain  spots  in  large 
laminse  and  crystals,  whilst  in  other  places  its  presence  cannot  be 
detected  microscopically.  Yellow  titanite  crystals  are  often  found  in 
this  rock,  4  mm.  in  length.  Microscopical  examination. — The  felspar 
consists  mostly  of  plagioclase,  exhibiting  a  distinct  twin-striation,  and 
also  two  other  kinds  of  striation,  one  of  which  is  caused  undoubtedly 
by  cleavage  cracks,  whilst  the  cause  of  the  other  is  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  fels])ar  crystals  exhibit  a  fine  zonal  structure  ;  others  again  are 
tolerably  fresh  and  entirely  free  from  striation,  but  it  could  not  with 
certainty  be  ascertained  whether  the  latter  crystals  were  those  of 
orthoclase  or  not.  The  enclosures  observed  in  the  felspars  were 
(1)  isolated,  well-developed  plagioclase  crystals,  some  exhibiting  hex- 
agonal outlines,  and  others  quadratic  or  rectangular  outlines  with 
banded  striation  (microline)  ;  (2)  rare  isolated  light-green  hornblende 
crystals  and  delicate  biotite  and  specular-iron  laminge ;  (3)  magnetite 
grains  accumulated  in  certain  spots  and  always  accompanied  by  colour- 
less, highly  refractory  crystals  which  are  attached  to  the  magnetite, 
these  being  sometimes  "  short-prismatic  "  and  sometimes  rounded  off ; 
(4)  numerous  colourless,  thin,  prismatic  microlites,  with  obtuse 
domatic  or  pyramidal  terminals,  which  are  irregularly  distributed,  and 
do  not  exhibit  a  distinct  basal  cleavage ;  (5)  rare  brownish-yellow 
titanite  crystals  ;  (6)  light-yellow  rods  and  granular  masses  of  epidote 
in  decomposed  felspar,  sometimes  with  well-defined  crystal  outlines, 
and  at  other  times  surrounded  with  yellow  specks. 

The  felspars  are  decomposed  and  cloudy  in  many  places.  The 
hornblende  in  thin  sections  is  dark  bluish-green  to  yellowish-green  in 
colour,  strongly  pleochromatic,   and  often  has    grains  of   magnetite 
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attached  to  it.  The  hiotite  is  mostly  brown,  and  strongly  pleochro- 
matic,  often  exhibiting  either  clefts,  or  an  undulating  alternating  green 
and  brown  band-like  striation,  with  a  strong  light-absorption.  Quartz 
is  present  in  large  amouut,  disseminated  in  cracked  masses,  which 
enclose  isolated  quartz-crystals,  exhibiting  hexagonal  outlines.  It  also 
encloses  a  few  irregularly  distributed,  mostly  non-mobile  fluid-pores  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  a  few  mobile  globules  were  observed  in 
some  very  small,  rouud  "pores."  Cohen  also  detected  trichites  in 
some  of  the  quartz  gi'ains.  The  specimens  examined  by  the  author 
were  taken  (1)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nevada  Falls  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  ;  (2)  from  the  Yo.semite  Fall,  two 
English  miles  to  the  west  of  the  first  locality.  They  were  identical  in 
composition,  and,  as  the  Yosemite  Valley  cuts  transversely  more  than 
1,000  meters  deep  into  the  Nevada  mountain  range,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  the  kernel  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  that  spot  con- 
sists of  a  micaceous  quartz-diorite,  which  differs  from  the  Alpine 
"  tonalite  "  only  in  containing  a  greater  amount  of  hornblende,  and  a 
smaller  and  less  evenly  distributed  amount  of  mica,  the  macroscopical 
and  microscopical  characteristics  of  the  Yosemite  rock  and  "  tonalite" 
being  almost  identical.  C.  A.  B. 

Artificial  Diopside,  formed  in  a  Bessemer  Converter.     By  N. 

S.  Maskelync  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  7,  133 — 134).— Crystals  of  diopside 
were  found  in  hollows  in  the  silica  bricks  lining  a  Bessemer  converter 
which  had  been  subjected  to  an  intense  and  prolonged  heat  in  contact 
with  a  moderately  aluminous  and  siliceous  magnesian  limestone. 
Analysis  gave  the  following  results  : — 

FeO.  AloO.v  CaO.  MgO.  SiOs. 

1-63        2-47         19-5  to  21-0         14-4.5  to  16-49        63-0  to  58-75 

The  excess  of  silica  over  that  required  by  the  formula  (Ca|Mg^)Si03 
is  doubtless  present  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  silica  brick. 

Small  crystals  of  the  diopside  were  found  to  have  the  forms 
?-/i,{110};  ^{010};  0,(221}  ;  6-,{lll}.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Enstatite  from  South  Africa.  By  N.  S.  Maskelyne  {Phil.  Mag. 
[5],  7,  13-5 — 136). — The  rock  forms  boss-like  hills  at  Korn  Kopje,  and 
at  a  place  12  miles  south  of  Holfontein  in  the  Witfontein  Mountains, 
Transvaal. 

Analysis  showed  the  rock  to  contain : — 


SiO. 

AI0O3. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

53 

2-6 

9-27 

2 

25-5 

Q-Q 

The  occurrence  of  enstatite  in  a  pure  and  massive  state  has  not  been 
noticed  previously.  Its  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
African  Diamond  Mines  is  especially  interesting,  as  the  author  has 
before  asserted  the  enstatitic  origin  of  the  serpentinized  mass  of  which 
the  mines  are  composed.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

VOL.  XXXVI.  2   0 
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The  Enstatite  in  the  Olivine  Nodules  of  the  Groditzberg. 

By  P.  Trippke  (Jahrb.f.  Min.,  1878,  673— 681).— Thin  sections  of  the 
specimen  examined  by  the  author  showed  that  it  consisted  of  two 
laminated  minerals,  having  a  cleavage  parallel  to  the  pinacoids  alone. 
From  the  optical  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  laminas,  it  was  evident 
that  one  was  rhombic  and  the  other  monosymmetrical,  the  former 
mineral  being  enstatite  and  the  latter  diallagite.  The  two  minerals 
were  intergrown  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  twin  law  of 
pyroxene,  the  contact  planes  being  the  macropinaco'id  of  one  individual 
and  the  orthopinacoid  of  the  other.  The  intergrowth  is  alternating 
and  extremely  regular,  even  the  laminse  appearing  like  those  of  a  poly- 
synthetical  twin  formation,  when  examined  under  the  microscope  in 
polai-ised  light.  The  laminse  vary  from  O'Ol  mm.  to  0'07  in  thick- 
ness. Thin  sections  of  the  enstatite  made  parallel  to  ooPc»  exhibit  a 
very  fine  striation  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  due  to  the  interpolation 
of  long  yellowish  needles,  which  are  principally  developed  in  the  plane 
of  the  macropinacoid,  their  breadth  being  00005  mm.  in  ooPoo ,  and 
from  0'0006  to  0"0007  in  ooPx  .  No  other  enclosures  were  observed 
in  the  enstatite  except  a  few  "  glass-enclosures,"  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  similar  enclosures  in  the  neighbouring  diallagite.  The 
enstatite  laminaB  were  penetrated  by  cracks  occurring  at  right  angles 
to  the  striation  and  at  regular  intervals,  giving  the  whole  a  somewhat 
fibrous  appearance.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these  cracks  are 
not  "  cleavage  cracks,"  as  some  of  them  are  continued  over  into  the 
diallagite  laminse  in  an  irregular  manner  by  a  film  composed  of  rows  of 
"glass-enclosures."  The  diallagite  is  very  full  of  glass-enclosures,  and 
occasionally  encloses  globules  of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride.  The  most 
remarkable  enclosures  in  the  diallagite  were  undoubtedly  some  small 
yellowish  or  brownish  tabular  crystals,  which  exhibited  extremely 
sharply-defined  outlines  in  section,  and  generally  two  "form  types." 
The  crystals  of  the  first  type  were  elongated  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  diallagite,  and  had  a  length  of  0"027  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  J 
0"003  to  0'009  mm.,  whilst  those  of  the  second  type  were  curtailedl 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  diallagite,  and  had  a  length  ofj 
00015  to  0-012  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  0-015  to  O'OIS  mm.  The  author] 
submitted  these  enclosures  to  a  very  exhaustive,  optical,  and  crys- 
tallographical  examination,  and  found  that  they  were  monosym-j 
metrical,  and  occurred  in  the  following  seven  combinations,  viz. : — -J 
f  1)  P.4P.  ooi?oo  .      (2)  2P.  coEoD  .  00^00  .      (3)  -  4P.  ooi?x  .  ooPoo  .      (4) 

P.2P.  OoPoO  .  OoPoO  .        (5)    2P.  — 4P.  OOPX.OCPOO.         (6)     2P.-P.  00^00. 

ooPoo  .  (7)  p.  2P.  4P.  crPoo  .  00-Pcx)  .  From  the  above,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tabular  crystals  are  those  of  pyroxene.  They  were 
found  to  consist  of  an  opal-like  substance,  which  was  undoubtedly  an 
infiltration,  and  the  author  concluded  that  the  laminse  were  nothing 
more  than  negative  forms  of  diallagite  filled  up  with  opal-substance. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him  are — (1.)  enstatite  and  diallagite 
occur  in  regular  lamellar  intergrowth  on  the  specimens  above  referred 
to,  the  lamellEe  of  diallagite  being  interposed  parallel  to  the  macra- 
pinacoid  of  the  enstatite;  (2)  the  acicular  and  tabular  forms  in  both 
minerals  must  be  considered  to  be  negative  forms  of  the  enclosing 
minerals,  filled  up  with  opal.  C.  A.  B. 
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The  Twin-formation  of  Phillipsite,  from  Sirgwitz.  By  P. 
Trippke  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  681— (398).— Streng  described  (Jahrb. 
f.  Min.,  1675,  585)  pliillipsite  from  Nidda  and  Sirgwitz  very  fully,  and 
concluded  from  his  investigations  that  it  crystallised  monosymmetrical, 
and  was  almost  identical  with  harmotome.  He  pointed  out  that,  like 
the  latter  mineral,  phillipsite  exhibited  a  feather-like  striation  upon 
xPx  (  ocPxi  if  rhombic),  a  horizontal  striation  upon  0P(  goPx>  ),  and 
a  horizontal  striation  parallel  to  the  combination  edge  of  OP  with 
ocPx>  (  ocPoo  .  with  Poo  ).  As  Descloiseaux  had  proved  that  harmo- 
tome crystallised  in  the  monosymmetrical  sy&tem,  Streng  concluded 
that  phillipsite  was  also  a  monosymmetrical  mineral,  occurring  twinned 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  harmotome.  Trippke  sub- 
mitted phillipsite  twin-crystals  from  Sirgwitz  to  a  thorough  optical 
examination,  and  the  results  obtained  by  him  prove  undoubtedly  that 
Streng's  conclusion  was  correct,  viz.,  that  phillipsite  crystallises  in 
the  monosymmetrical  system,  the  twins  occurring  as  "  penetration- 
twins"  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  two  simple  crystals  twin  according 
to  the  law,  "  the  twin- plane  a  face  of  Poo  "  (OP),  the  individuals  being 
turned  round  an  angle  of  180°  and  penetrating  each  other;  then  two 
of  these  penetration-twins  form  a  douhle-finin,  according  to  the  law, 
"  the  twin-plane  a  face  of  Pco  ."  In  addition  to  his  confii'mation  of 
the  above,  Trippke  ascertained  that  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
douhle-twins  form  another  twin,  according  to  the  law,  "  the  twin-plane 
a  face  of  ooP.  (P),  the  whole  twin  being  built  up  of  twelve  individuals, 
divided  into  twenty-four  portions.  This  polysynthetical  twin-growth 
has  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  resulting  form  resembles 
exactly  a  double-twin,  according  to  the  first  two  laws  given  above, 
there  being  outwardly  no  evidence  of  the  very  complicated  twin-forma- 
tion. The  author  gives  at  great  length  the  experimental  results  of 
his  optical  researches  into  the  twin-formation  of  phillipsite,  and 
appends  some  drawings  of  the  various  twins  observed  by  him. 

C.  A.  B. 

Crystals  of  Amazonstone  (Microline)  from  Pikes  Peak, 
Colorado.  By  G.  v.  Rath  {Jalirh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  406).— These  crys- 
tals sometimes  attain  a  size  varying  from  15  to  20  cm.,  and  have  a 
light-green  colour,  which  is  more  intense  towards  the  surface.  They 
are  found  simple  and  ahso  in  twins,  according  to  the  Baveuo  law,  the 
most  interesting  being  those  found  embedded  in  and  growing  upon  a 
radiating  foliated  albite  mass,  accompanied  by  quartz  and  fluorspar. 
They  are  also  found  in  dru.sy  cavities  in  "  graphic  granite."  Amazon- 
stone  is  seldom  pure,  being  generally  penetrated  by  fine  lamella;  of 
orthoclase  and  albite.  C.  A.  B. 

Ferruginous  Particles  deposited  by  a  Sirocco  at  Certain 
Places  in  Italy.  By  M.  Tacchini  (Gompf.  rend.,  88,  GVS—GU).— 
During  the  hot  south-east  wind  of  February  24tli,  1879,  atmospheric 
dust  was  collected  at  Palermo,  Termini,  and  Naples.  The  Naples  dust 
resembled  that  of  Termini,  the  Palermo  du.st  being  of  a  lighter  yellow 
colour,  owing  to  its  mixture  with  local  dust.  The  dust  contained 
spheroidal  globules  of  metallic  iron  from  "004  mm.  to  "041  mm.  in 
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diameter.  These  dimensions  agree  with  those  given  by  Mennier  and 
Tissandier  for  the  magnetic  spherules  found  in  the  older  rocks ;  also 
with  those  of  the  magnetic  spherules  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  increases  the  probability  that 
the  dust  of  February  25th  came  from  Africa.  The  author  believes 
that  the  dust  called  ineteoric,  found  in  places  the  most  distant  from 
each  other,  and  in  very  diverse  situations,  on  snow,  &c.,  has  often  an 
origin  similar  to  that  of  the  sirocco  dust,  i.e.,  a  terrestrial  orig'in. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Analysis  of  the  Water  of  the  Mineral  Spring  at  Suhl.     By 

E.  Eeichardt  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  14,  252 — 264). — The  temperature  of 
the  water  of  this  new  mineral  spring'  is  12"5°,  and  it  contains  24  c.c. 
of  carbonic  anhydride  per  1,000  grams  at  760  mm.  bar. ;  the  sp.  gr.  is 
1'0074  at  20°.  It  is  characterised  by  containing  a  large  amount  of 
calcium  chloride  in  solution,  a  quantity  which  exceeds  that  in  the 
Elisenquelle  at  Kreuznach  by  1"035  grams  per  1,000  grams.  The 
analysis  of  the  water  made  by  the  author  is  compared  with  that  by 
Sonnenschein,  and  is  as  follows : — 

In  1,000  grams  of  water  are  contained — 


Reiehardt. 

Sodium   chloride 4'1307  grs. 

Potassium     ,,        0'5916  „ 

Lithium         „       0-0176  „ 

Caesium  ,,       — 

Calcium        „       2-7670  „ 

Magnesium   ,,        0-1598  ,, 

Strontium     ,,        — 

Magnesium  bromide     ......  . .  0-0059  „ 

Sodium  iodide trace 

Barium    carbonate 0-0021  „ 

Strontium        „  0*0019  ,, 

Calcium  „         0-0352  „ 

Fen^ous  „         0-0003  „ 

Manganous     „  0-0007  „ 

Magnesium  borate    —  „ 

,,  phosphate — 

Calcium  sulphate 0-3497  „ 

Potassium       ,,       — 

Organic  matter 0-0496  „ 

Silica... 0-0124     „ 

Carbonic  anhydride  (combined)  0-1930     „ 

The  apparent  discrepancies  depend  on  the  different 
culating  the  results. 


Sonnenschein. 
4-52847  grs. 

0-00014  „ 

trace 

2-97401  „ 

0-03825  „ 

0-00021  „ 

0-01288  „ 

trace 


0-18588 


0-00012  „ 

0-00031  „ 

0-28760  „ 

0-06911  „ 

0-01200    „ 

methods  of  cal- 
E.  W.  P. 
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Organic   Chemistry. 


Action  of  Nitrosyl  Chloride  on  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons. 
By  P.  Tunnies  (DeiU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1G9— 17U).— Xitrosyl  chlo- 
ride, like  nitrous  anhydride,  combines  directly  with  unsaturated 
carbon  compounds.  Thus  with  amylette,  the  compound  C5H10NOCI  is 
produced,  and  with  anethoil,  the  body  C6H4(OMe)C3H5NOCl.  By  re- 
duction, the  first  of  these  is  converted  into  amylamine,  and  the  second 
gives  a  base  having  the  constitution  C6H4(OMe)C3H6.NH2.  The  sub- 
ject is  being  pursued.  Ch.  B. 

Two  New  Isomerides  of  Cyanuric  Acid.  By  J.  Herzig  (Deut. 
('Item.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  17U — 177). — When  hexbromacetone,  CaBreO,  is 
triturated  with  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  urea,  and  the 
mixture  heated,  tw'O  acids,  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid,  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  By  regulating  the  heat  applied,  either  of  these  may  be 
produced  in  excess. 

a-Cyanuric  Acid. — When  the  temperature  is  raised  by  means  of  an 
oil-bath  to  150 — 160°,  carbonic  anhydride  and  much  bromoform  are 
given  off.  If  the  bath  be  further  heated  to  180°,  a  violent  reaction 
sets  in,  accompanied  by  a  further  evolution  of  bromoform.  The  crys- 
talline mass  left  on  cooling  must  be  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the 
solution  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  hexbromacetone,  and  the  crude 
acid  left  on  evaporation  recrystallised  several  times  from  boiling 
water,  and  washed  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  crystals  of  the  acid 
deposited  from  water  have  the  composition  CaHsNsOs.HjO  ;  by  crys- 
talli.sation  from  boiling  nitric  acid  it  is  obtained  anhydrous.  The  acid 
is  tasteless.  It  sublimes  without  melting,  and  when  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  gives  off  vapours  of  cyanic  acid.  Several  of  its  salts  are  de- 
scribed. Some  of  them  strongly  resemble  the  analogous  salts  of  ordinary 
cyanuric  acid.  The  barium  salt,  obtained  by  adding  barium  hydrate 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid,  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  has  the 
composition  C3HBaN303.4H.;0,  containing  40' 7 7  per  cent.  Ba.  The 
barium  salt  of  ordinary  cyanuric  acid  prepared  in  the  same  way  con- 
tains only  29'72  per  cent,  of  barium.  Acetic  chloride,  barium  hydrate, 
and  bromine  have  no  action,  on  this  acid,  and  ethyl  iodide  does  not 
react  with  its  silver  salt.  Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  ordi- 
nary tricyauic  chloride.  Decomposition  of  its  barium  salt  by  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  treatment  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  con- 
verts it  into  ordinary  cyanuric  acid. 

^-Cyanuric  Add. — This  second  modification  is  obtained  by  the  same 
process  as  the  first,  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  not  being  allowed 
to  rise  above  170°.  /3-cyanuric  acid  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  tine 
silky  needles,  which  sublime  when  heated,  but  do  not  yield  cyanic 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  much  more  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  than  its  isomerides.  Its  copper-ammonium  and  silver.ammo- 
nium  salts  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  a-cyanuric  acid. 
From  the  latter,  however,  it  is  sharply  distinguished  by  being  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  boiling  soda  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
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and  by  yielding  wifcli  barium  hydrate  two  new  bodies  not  yet 
examined.  Phosphoric  chloride  acts  on  it,  bat  produces  no  cyanuric 
chloride. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  acids,  especially  of  the  ^-acid,  biuret 
.may  be  substituted  for  urea,  as  might  be  expected  when  we  consider 
ithe  high  temperature  at  which  the  reactions  occur.  In  this  case,  the 
reactions  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation — 

CoO.NsHs  +  C,Bt,0  =  2CHBr3  +  C3H3N3O3, 
.and  the  resulting  acids  may  have  the  constitution — 

NH<^^™>CO,  or  NH,.CO.N<gQ>NH,or 


IS^Ho.CO.NH.CO.N :  CO. 


Ch.  B. 


Modifications  of  the   Physical   Properties   of    Starch.      By 

F.  MoscuLUS  (Compf.  rend.,  88,  612). — The  author's  conclusions  are 
summed  up  in  this  note  as  follows  : — Amylaceous  matter  may  exist  in 
the  colloidal  and  in  the  crystalloidal  states.  In  the  former  it  is 
soluble  in  water ;  saccharifiable  by  ferments  like  diastase  and  by 
dilute  boiling  mineral  acids ;  but  easily  undergoes  changes  which 
render  it  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and  incapable  of  being 
attacked  by  ferments  and  by  acids.  It  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine  ;  the 
insoluble  modification  is  coloured  red  or  yellow  by  iodine.  When  it 
has  been  previously  treated  by  ferments  or  dilute  acids,  it  gives  anew 
the  blue  reaction  and  becomes  saccharifiable  if  acted  on  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  alkalis. 

In  the  crystalloidal  state  it  may  be  obtained  as  isolated  crystals 
easily  soluble  in  cold  water.  These  crystals  agglomerate  rapidly,  and 
then  become  less  and  less  soluble.  Crystallisable  starch  thus  under- 
goes the  same  modifications  as  colloidal  starch,  but  it  remains  soluble 
in  water  heated  to  50°  or  60°,  and  is  always  saccharifiable  by  ferments 
and  acids.  In  isolated  crystals  it  is  not  coloured  by  iodine  ;  in  dilute 
solution,  iodine  gives  it  a  red  colour  ;  in  concentrated  solutions,  violet 
or  blue  according  to  the  concentration.  It  diffuses  through  parch- 
ment paper,  although  with  difficulty. 

The  author  compares  the  soluble  and  insoluble  forms  of  starch  with 
cellulose  as  it  appears  in  young  tissues  and  in  cherry  and  plum  stones 
respectively.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Crystalline  form  of  the  Stannmethyl  Compounds  and  their 
Homologues.  By  M.  Hiortdahl  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  584 — 586). 
In  their  chemical  behaviour,  the  compounds  of  stanndimethyl  audits 
homologues  resemble  those  of  a  diatomic  metal,  such  as  lead,  whilst 
the  compounds  of  stanntrimethyl  and  its  homologues  resemble  those  of 
the  alkali-metals.  The  author's  measurements  are  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  similarity  extends  to  crystalline  form  and 
dimensions. 

Stanndimethyl    chloride    and    stanndiethyl    chloride    form    rhombic 
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crystals,  like  those  of  lead  chloride.     Measurements  of  the  proportions 
between  the  axes  gave  for 

Staniidimethjl  chloride -8341  :  1  :  '9407 

Staundiethjl  chloride -8386  :  1  :  "9432 

Lead  chloride  -8408  :  1  :  -9990 

The  chloroplatinates  corresponding  with  these  two  chlorides  are  not 
isomorphous ;  cMoroplatinate  of  stanndimefhyl  forming  splendid  red 
rhombic  crystals,  with  axes  a  :  b  :  c  ^=  '8883  :  1  :  "9768,  whilst  chloro- 
platinate  of  stantdriethyl  forms  tetragonal  pyramids,  in  which  a  :  c  ■=^ 
1  :  1"1757.  By  heating  metallic  tin  with  propyl  iodide  (b.  p.  101°) 
at  150°  in  sealed  tubes,  and  decomposing  the  iodide  thus  obtained  by 
ammonia,  the  author  has  prepared  stanndi propyl  oxide,  resembling  in 
its  reactions  the  corresponding  oxides  containing  methyl  and  ethyl. 
The  staiLndipropj/l  cldnride  obtained  from  this  forms  magnificent 
colourless,  rhombic  crystals,  differing  from  the  previous  chlorides  as 
mercuric  chloride  differs  from  lead  chloride.  Stanndipropyl  chloride 
forms  very  acute  pyramids,  with  very  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
base,  resembling  the  very  cleavable  pyramids  of  mercuric  bromide 
recently  described  by  the  author  in  the  BalL  de  I' Acad,  de  Christiania. 
Thus,  for 

Mercuric  chloride  ....    a  :  h  :  c  =^  -7254  :  1  :  1'0648 
Mercuric  bromide  ....  ,,        =  '6817  :  1  :  1'0183 

Stanndipropyl  chloride         „        =  "6943  :  1  :  -|(l-0047) 

Staniuli methyl  formate  gives  rhombic  crystals,  like  the  formates  of 
lead,  barium,  and  calcium  : — 

Stanndimethyl  formate   . .   a  :  b  :  c  ^  '7287  :  1  :       "4784 

Calcium  formate ,,        =  '7599  :  1  :       "4671 

Barium  formate    „        =  7650  :  1  :  2(-4319) 

Lead  formate     „        =  7417  :  1  :  2(-42]  9) 

Stanndimethyl  sulphate,  analysed  by  Cahours,  belongs  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system.  Its  crystals  consist  of  a  rhomboidal  prism,  inclined  at 
74°  50'  with  the  base  and  the  positive  hemiorthodome,  the  vertical 
axis  making  an  angle  of  83^  75'  with  the  inclined  axis,  which  is  the 
longest.  It  is  not,  therefore,  isomorphous  with  lead  and  barium  sul- 
phates, yet  the  lengths  of  its  axes  are  sensibly  the  same : — 

Stanndimethyl  sulphate.  .  . .      1-3213  :  1  :       1-6G30 

Barium  sulphate 1-3127  :  1  :  i(l-6352) 

Lead  sulphate 1-2915  :  1  :  |(l-5728) 

Chloroplatinate  of  stauntriethyl  has  been  already  described  as  crystal- 
lising in  octahedrons  (regular?),  like  chloroplatinate  of  potassium. 

titanntririiethyl  sulphate  forms  extremely  brilliant  rhombic  pyramids, 
fur  which  a  :  b  :  c  =  -8872  :  1  :  10858,  a  form  having  no  analogy 
with  that  of  the  alkaline  sulphates.  Stauntriethyl  sulphate,  however, 
forms  hexagonal  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids,  whose  dimensions 
are  very  like  those  of  potassium  and  thallium  sulphates: — 

Stauntriethyl  sulphate. .    a  :  a  \/^  :  c  =  -5773  :  1  :  -7217 
Potassiuiu  sulphate   ....    a  :     b       :  c  =■  'b7'27  :  1  :  -74t>4 

J.  M.  H.  M. 
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Action  of  Potassium  Carbonate  on  Isobutaldehyde.     By  F. 

Urech  (Detd.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  191— 193).— When  isobutaldehyde, 
prepared  by  oxidation  of  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  hence  containing  ace- 
tone, is  allowed  to  stand  over  potassium  carbonate,  it  is  converted 
into  a  thick,  insoluble  liquid;  which  may  be  freed  from  acetone  by 
washing  with  water,  and  from  unaltered  aldehyde  by  the  air-pump. 
This  liquid  may  be  distilled  without  change  in  a  current  of  steam ;  by 
distillation  alone,  it  is  resolved  into  isobutaldehyde  (thus  easily  obtained 
quite  pure)  and  condensation  products. 

When  the  action  takes  place  at  100°,  isobutaldehyde,  like  valeral- 
dehyde  (Ber.,  8,  369),  yields  agreeably  smelling  condensation-products 
of  high  boiling  point,  of  which  only  one  has  yet  been  isolated.  This 
body,  C12H22O2  (=  3C4H8O  —  H2O)  boils  at  154°,  and  is  nearly  inso- 
luble in  water.  On  oxidation,  it  gives  isobutyric  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Ch.  B. 

Preparation  of  Divaleryl.  By  J.  W.  Bruhl  (Veut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  315 — 320). — The  author  has  obtained  this  substance  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  valeric  chloride  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk 
of  ether.  The  crude  product  of  the  reaction  was  purified  by  distilla- 
tion under  reduced  pressure.  The  pure  substance  forms  a  yellowish 
oil,  of  agreeable  fruity  odour,  faintly  recalling  that  of  amyl  alcohol. 
At  ordinary  pressures,  it  boils  at  270 — 280°,  with  partial  decomposition, 
but  under  the  pressure  of  80 — 100  mm.  it  distils  unaltered  at  210 — 
220°.  Being  an  easily  alterable  body,  it  is  prepared  only  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Divaleryl  is  the  fourth  substance  of  its  class  as  yet  known  with 
certainty,  the  others  being  dibutyryl,  dicuminyl,  and  dibenzoyl. 

J.  R. 

Preparation  of  Methyl  Formate  and  of  Pure  Methyl 
Alcohol.  By  C.  Bardy  and  L.  Bordet  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  183 — 185). 
■ — A  mixtui'e  of  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  a 
flask  containing  sodium  formate,  previously  driedat  140°,  and  powdered. 
A  spiral  tube  surrounded  with  cold  water  connects  the  flask  with  a 
receiver,  from  which  proceeds  a  second  spiral  tube,  kept  constantly 
cold.  The  flask  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  cold  at  first,  but  gradually 
raised  to  ebullition,  which  temperature  is  maintained  until  the  water 
surrounding  the  first  spiral  attains  45°  ;  in  a  receiver  connected  with 
cne  second  spiral,  a  liquid  then  collects,  which,  after  the  trace  of 
hydrocliloric  acid  possibly  contained  in  it  has  been  neutralised  with 
soda,  and  it  has  been  twice  distilled  over  the  water-bath,  yields  pure 
methyl  formate  (b.  p.  32°).  The  methyl  alcohol  employed  in  this 
operation  should  be  very  pure,  and  especially  should  not  contain  impuri- 
ties of  lower  boiling  point.  The  methyl  formate  when  saponified  by 
soda,  with  proper  precautions,  yields  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  ;  per- 
fectly pure,  anhydrous,  methyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  this  by 
rectifying  it  twice  over  potassium  carbonate,  twice  over  sodium,  and 
finally  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  oxide.  The  sodium  formate  pro- 
duced in  the  saponification  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  fresh 
quantity  of  methyl  alcohol.  The  operation  succeeds  equally  well  when 
lime  is  used  instead  of  soda.  R.   R. 
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Physical  Properties  of  some  Methyl-compounds  of  3-  and  4- 
Carbon  Acids.  Bv  G.  W.  A.  Kahlbaum  (J)eut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber.,  12, 
Si'o). — The  author  has  prepared  the  following  methyl-compounds,  and 
determined  their  boiling  points,  specific  gravities  in  relation  to  water 
at  4°,  and  refraction  indices.  All  except  the  a-chloropropiouate  were 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  methylic  solutions  of  the 
pure  acids.     The  results  were  as  follows  :  — 

Boiling  point.  Sp.  gr. 

Methyl  propionate 79-5  0"9578 

,,       a-chloropropionate  .      132'5  1"0750 

butyrate lOl-Q  0-9475 

crotonate     1207  0-9806 

„       monochlorocrotonate     160-8  1-0933 

Tbe  refraction  indices  were  determined  for  the  lines  Ha,  Na,  H|S 
(Fraunhofer's  C,  D,  F),  and  H7  : — 

Ha.  Jfa.                H^.  Hy. 

Propionate    =1-3792  1-3812  1-3858  1-3897 

a-Chloropropionate..    =1-4-206  1-4230  1-4282  1-4328 

Butyrate =  15227  1-5253  1-5318  1-5808 

Crotonate =  l-4l07  1-4138  1-4221  1-4293 

Chlorocrotonate  . .  .  .    =  1-4560  1-4589  1-4676  1-4749 

Other  methyl- compounds  are  being  examined.  J.  R. 

Dibromocapric  Acid.  By  C.  Hell  and  P.  Schoop  (Dent.  Chem. 
Gcs.  Bur.,  12,  i'Jo — 1'J7). — Giiss  {Ber.,  10,  455,  note)  by  oxidising  a 
condensation-product  of  valeraldehyde,  obtained  an  acid,  CioHigOa, 
named  by  the  authors  amydecylenic  acid.  This  acid  combines  directly 
with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromocapric  acid,  CioHieBroOo,  which  crystal- 
lises in  monoclinic  prisms  (m.  p.  135°),  and  cannot  be  sublimed 
unchanged  when  the  quantity  is  large.  Boiling  with  water  or  baryta- 
water  decomposes  it,  a  neutral  oil  of  agreeable  odour  distilling  over. 
It  contains  34-6  per  cent,  of  bromine.  Caustic  alkalis  produce  the 
same  oil  in  smaller  quantity. 

Little  is  known  about  the  action  of  alkalis  on  dibrominated  acids. 
Dibromovaleric  acid  (from  angelic  acid)  is  decomposed  by  them  into 
monobromobutylene,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  (Jaffa, 
Annalen,  135,  302)  ;  but  in  the  above  reaction,  carbonic  acid  could  not 
be  detected,  and  monohromononijlene  would  contain  39  per  cent,  of 
bromine.  Probably  hydi'oxylated  acids  are  formed.  (See  also  Koruer, 
Annalen,  137,  234;  Wichelhaus,  Jahresbericht,  1867,  483;  ToUens  and 
Wagner,  Ber.,  6,  542).  Ch.  B. 

Monochlorolactic  Acid  and  Dichloropropionic  Acid  from 
Glyceric  Acid.  By  Wekigo  and  Melikoi-f  {Beat.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  17bj. — By  acting  with  phosphoric  chloride  on  glyceric  acid,  and 
treating  the  product  with  alcohol,  the  authors  have  prepared  the 
ethyl  salts  of  the  above  acids ;  but,  owing  to  the  accompanying 
secondary  products,  the  process  is  tedious.  These  acids  are  more 
readily  obtained  by  heating  glyceric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  with  either 
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one-half  or  four  to  five  times  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid   solution 
saturated  at  0°. 

Monocldorolactlo  acid  is  a  syrapy  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  is  so  unstable 
that  its  salts  are  prepared  with  difficulty.  Barium  chlorolactate  alone 
has  been  obtained  nearly  pure.  Ethyl  chlorolactate  also  is  easily  de- 
composed by  alkalis  and  carbonates.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  a  basic 
body  resembling  serine.     Silver  oxide  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid. 

DicJdoropropionic  acid  is  crystalline,  and  is  identical  with  the  acid 
prepared  by  oxidising  dichloropropyl  alcohol  (allyl  alcohol  dichlo- 
ride).  Its  ethyl  salt  has  also  been  formed  by  acting  with  alcohol  on 
the  chloranhydride  of  glyceric  acid.  This  ethereal  salt  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  bases,  giving  derivatives  of  monochloracrylic  acid. 

Ch.  B. 

The  Amount  of  Water  Contained  in  Crystallised  Calcium 
GlycoUate.  By  C.  Bottinger  {Beat.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  464 — 
465). — Various  amounts  of  water  of  crystallisation  have  been  assigned 
to  this  body  (see  Jahresbericht,  1862,  284  ;  1873,  537  ;  1874,  570). 
The  author  prepared  a  perfectly  pure  salt  by  decomposition  of  the 
basic  calcium  salt  of  glyoxylic  acid,  and  found  that  the  anhydi'ous 
glycollate  consisted  of  (C2H303)iCa,  whilst  the  air-dried  crystals  were 
(C2H303)Ca  +  SHiO,  but  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  molecules 
of  water  in  the  crystals  varies  with  the  temperature  and  concentration 
of  the  solution.  G.  T.  A. 

Boiling  Points  of  the  Ethereal  Salts  of  Hydroxy-  and 
Alkyloxy-Acids.  By  L.  Schreiner  (Deid.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
179—180). 


I.   GlycoLlates. 

II 

.  Lactates. 

OH. 

CH3. 

C2H5. 

C3H7. 

OH. 

CH3. 

CVHs. 

w 

roH  .... 

CH3 .... 

C0H5 . . . 
.C3H7 . . . 

151  -2° 
160° 
170° 

178° 
132  -5° 
138  -6° 

147° 

199° 

152° 

158-4° 

166° 

178° 

184  -5° 

192° 

141-8° 
154-5° 

loo  0 

155° 

Ethyl 


III.  Butyrates. 

a-hydroxybutyrate 

methoxybutyrate 

ethoxybutyrate     

hy  drnxoisobutyrate 

ethoxyisobutyrate    


=  167° 
=  148° 
=  168-5° 
=  151° 
=  155° 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  an  ethereal  salt  of  a  hydro xy-acid 
boils  20°  higher  than  its  methoxy-derivative,  and  that  the  ethyl  salts 
of  a  hydroxy-  and  an  ethoxy-acid  have  nearly  the  same  boiling  point. 
Further,  the  boiling  point  of  an  ethereal  salt  rises  20°  for  each  addi- 
tion of  CH2  to  the  alcoholic  radicle,  but  only  10°  for  a  similar  addition 
to  the  saline  radicle.  In  the  latter  case  the  boiling  points  of  the 
ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  rise  20°.  Ch.  B. 
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Derivatives  of  Normal  Methoxy butyric  Acid.  Bj  E.  Duvil- 
LIER  (Coiiij't.  reutJ.,  88,  5'JS — GUU). — i'ruui  this  acid  and  its  salts, 
prepared  as  described  in  a  previous  paper  (Covipt.  read.,  86,  lU"26,  and 
this  Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  t)62),  the  author  has  prepared  the  following 
derivatives : — 

EtJujl  methoxyhutyrate,  CH3.CH2.CH(MeO).COOEfc,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  methoxyhutyrate  (1  mol.)  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  ethyl  iodide  (1  mol.)  at  100°  in  a  closed  vessel  for  some 
hours.  The  alcohol  is  j'eraoved  by  distillation,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  water ;  the  ethyl  methoxyhutyrate  which  separates  is 
dried  and  rectified.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  of  burning  taste 
and  fragrant  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  iu 
alcohol  and  ether.     It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  lo'J — 1G1°. 

Methyl  methoi'ybuti/rate,  CH3.CH2.CH(MeO).COOMe,  is  obtained  by 
treating  1  mol.  of  methyl  bromobutyrate  with  1  mol.  of  sodium 
meth3'late  dissolved  iu  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  isolated  and  puritied  as 
described  for  the  preceding  compound,  and  is  similar  in  appearance 
and  properties.  It  distils  between  145''  and  155°.  The  methyl  bromo- 
butyrate  required  for  its  preparation  is  obtained  by  boiling  together 
4  parts  of  wood  spirit  and  5  parts  of  normal  bromobutyric  acid  for  six 
hours,  adding  water,  washing  the  separated  liquid  with  weak  potash, 
and  distilling  from  dry  potassium  carbonate.  By  repeating  the  treat- 
ment with  potash,  and  distillation,  the  liquid  distils  over  between  165" 
and  172°.  It  is  denser  than  water  and  insoluble  in  it,  but  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  wood  spirit  in  all  proportions. 

Methoxy  bitty  riunide,  CH,.CH...CH(MeOj.CONH,.— Methyl  methoxy- 
hutyrate is  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol 
satui-ated  with  ammonia  gas,  and  heated  at  100""  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
several  days.  The  resulting  liquid  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid  deposits  crystals  of  the  new  compound,  which  may  be 
puritied  by  several  crystallisations  from  water,  powdered,  and  dried 
between  bibulous  paper. 

Methoxybutyramide  forms  slender  interlaced  needles,  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  77 — 78'',  and  must  be  dried  in 
a  vacuum,  as  it  begins  to  volatilise  below  lOO".  Heated  more  strongly, 
it  boils  and  sublimes  with  slight  decomposition.  J.   M.  H.  M. 

Oxidation  of  Levulinic  Acid.  By  B.  Tollens  (Dent.  Chem. 
Ges.  JJer.,  12,  334—338). — The  j^roperties  of  levulinic  acid  as  de- 
scribed by  Grote  and  the  author,  agree  exactly  with  those  lately 
ascribed  by  Conrad  (Her.,  11,  2177)  to  synthetic  acetopropionic  acid; 
and  it  having  been  shown  by  Noldecke  (Annaleti,  149,  232)  that  the 
latter  body  yields  by  oxidation  succinic  acid,  the  author  has  now  sub- 
mitted levulinic  acid  to  oxidation  for  comparison.  His  results  accord 
perfectly  with  those  of  Noldecke,  thus  showing  that  levulinic  acid  is 
identical  with  acetopropionic  acid,  and  that  it  contains  five  normally 
combined  carbon  atoms,  as  must  also  the  carbohydrate  from  which  it 
is  produced.  J.  R. 

Reaction  of  Dibromosuccinic  Acid  with  Water.  By  E.  Ban- 
DKOWSKI   {Deut.    Chem.   Ges.   Ber.,  12,  344— 340). — The  author   finds 
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that  dibromosuccinic  acid  is  corapletely  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation  C4HiBro04  —  HBr  = 
CiHgBrOi.  This  equation,  however,  does  not  fully  express  the  reac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  formula  C4H3Br04  represents  two  acids,  one 
melting  at  120 — 130^  and  the  other  at  172°.  The  former  of  these  acids 
is  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  of  dibromosuccinic  acid  with  1^  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  ordinary  pressures.  The  latter  is  produced  on 
heating  the  dibromo-acid  at  140°  with  water  in  sealed  tubes.  The 
acid  melting  at  129°  was  found  to  be  identical  with  bromomaleic  acid. 
The  reaction  is  being  more  fully  investigated.  J.  R. 

Pyroracemic  Acid.  By  C.  Bottinger  (Liebig's  Annalen,  196, 
92 — 108). — -When  glyceric  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  of  a  mixture  of  formic,  acetic, 
pyroracemic,  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  water.  Glycuvic  acid  next 
passes  over  as  a  pale  yellow-coloured  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  crystalline  mass ;  finally  a  thick  -dark  oil  distils  over,  containing 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  a  syrupy  acid  which  forms  a  barium  salt  of  the 
composition  (C3H403)2Ba. 

Glycuvic  acid  melts  at  83°  and  boils  at  247°.  It  is  deposited  from  a 
solution  in  warm  water  in  crystalline  scales,  and  from  wai'm  dilute 
alcohol  in  needles.  The  potassium  salt,  CsHgKOe,  crystallises  in  trans- 
parent prisms,  which  are  hygroscopic:  the  barium  salt,  (C8H906)2Ba 
-|-  2HoO,  forms  transparent  six-sided  crystals  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  calcium  salt  resembles  calc  spar  in  appear- 
ance. 

Nitric  acid  converts  glycuvic  acid  into  oxalic  acid,  whilst  on  fusion 
with  potash  or  on  oxidation  by  chromic  acid  it  yields  acetic  acid. 

The  author  concludes  (1)  that  the  amount  of  pyroracemic  acid  formed 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  glyceric  acid  is  too  insig-nificant  to  afibrd  any 
clue  to  the  constitution  of  pyroracemic  acid ;  and  (2)  since  pyro- 
racemic and  cc-chloropropionic  acids  both  yield  the  same  sulpholactic 
acid  (Ber.,  11,  1561,  and  this  vol.,  45),  pyroracemic  acid  is  a  ketonic 
acid  of  the  rational  formula  CH3.CO.COOH.  W.   C.  W. 

Dry  Distillation  of  Ammonium  Salts  of  Saccharic  Acid.    By 

Chichester  A.  Bell  and  E.  Lappee  {Beat.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  10,  1961 — 
1964). — When  saccharate  of  ammonia  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the 
heat  of  a  paraffin-bath,  it  breaks  up  almost  quantitatively  into  pyrrol, 
carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and  water,  C6H10O8.2KH3  =  C4H3N  -f- 
2CO2  +  NH3  +  4H2O  ;  and  ethylamine  saccharate  is  similarly  decom- 
posed, yielding  ethyl-pyrrol  in  theoretical  amount.  No  trace  of  any 
carboxylated  derivative  of  pyrrol  could  be  detected  in  either  case.  By 
these  reactions,  saccharic  acid  is  distinguished  from  its  isomeride 
mucic  acid  (see  next  Abstract).  The  diiference  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  different  distribution  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  the 
molecules  of  the  two  acids,  C4H2(OH)4(COOH)2.  In  saccharic  acid, 
these  may  be  nearer  to  the  carboxyl  groups  than  in  mucic  acid :  hence 
the  instability  of  the  carboxyl  groups,  which  are  decomposed  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  they  would  become  amidated. 

Ch.  B. 
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Pyrrol  Derivatives.  By  Chichester  A.  Bell  (Deid.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  10.  18tn— 18(38;  11,  1810— 1814).— When  the  miicates  of  the 
primary  fatty  amines  are  heated  by  means  of  a  paraffin-batli,  there  are 
produced  (1)  alkyl-derivatives  of  pyrrol,  and  (2)  the  alkyl-amides  of 
mono-  and  di-carboxyLited  derivatives  of  these  pjTrols.  Thus  ethyl- 
amine  mucate  is  decomposed  as  follows : — 

(1.)  C6H,oO,.2XH,.C,H8  =  C4H4(C,H5)N  +  2C0,  +  4H,0  +  NH.,.CoH5, 
(2.)  C6HioO,.2NH..CoH5=  aH,(C2H5)N.CO.NH.C,H5  +  CO,  +  SH^O, 

and  by  the  secondary  action  of  nascent  ethylamine  from  reaction  (1), 

(3.)  CeH,oOs.2NH,.C,H,  +  KH,.C,H5  =  C4Ho.(C3Ha)N(CO.NH.CoH5)., 

+  6HoO. 

Metbylamine  mucate  undergoes  a  similar  change,  but  the  amylamine 
salt,  apparently,  is  decomposed  as  in  (1)  and  (2).  Methyl-,  ethyl-,  and 
nmi/l-pyrrol  are  colourless  liquids  boiling  at  112 — 113°,  3  31°,  and 
180 — 184°  respectively  (pyrrol  boils  at  133°).  The  first  two  resemble 
pyrrol ;  the  last  has  a  powerful  and  characteristic  odour.  They  dis- 
solve in  strong  acids,  and  exhibit  tlie  pyrrol  reactions  with  fir-wood, 
mercuric  chloride,  &c.  When  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
they  do  not,  however,  deposit  any  solid  substance,  as  pyrrol  does. 
Potassium  does  not  act  on  them  ;  whereas  with  pyrrol,  hydrogen  is 
evolved  and  potassium-pyrrol,  C4H4KN,  is  formed.  According  to 
Lubavin  (Zeits.  f.  Chem.  [2]  5,  399),  ethyl  iodide  reacts  with  potas- 
sium pyrrol,  forming  an  ethyl-pyri'ol  boiling  at  155 — 175°,  and  having 
peculiar  properties.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  the  jjroduct  of  the  reaction 
being  the  ethyl-pyrrol  described  above. 

Dimethi/l-,  diethyl-,  and  diamyl-carhoiiyrrolamide  are  beautifully  crys- 
talline bodies,  melting  at  89 — 90°,  43 — 44°,  and  77°  respectively. 
Heated  at  120°  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  the  first  two  yield  fatty 
amines  and  mefh>/l-  and  ethyl-carhopyrrolic  acids,  C4H3(CH3)N.COOH 
and  C4H:,(C.,H5)N.COOH,  melting  at  135°  and  78°  respectively. 

The  third  amide,  however,  only  gives  potassic  carbonate,  amylamine, 
and  amyl-pyrrol,  the  corresponding  acid  being  probably  very  unstable. 
Methyl-  and  ethyl-carbopyrrolic  acids  are  also  unstable,  a  solution  of 
the  latter  in  water  behaving  like  supersaturated  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  rapidly  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  in  contact  with  rough  sur- 
faces. Dilute  acids,  boiling  water,  and  sublimation  also  decompose 
them.     Their  salts  are  generally  very  soluble. 

Trieth.yl-dicarhopyrrolam.ide  (from  reaction  3)  is  crystalline  and 
very  stable,  and  melts  at  229—230°.  Strong  alcoholic  potash  at  130° 
decomposes  it  into  ethylamine  and  ethyl-dicarhoj^i/rrolic  acid, 
C4H2(C,H5)N(COOH)o.  This  acid  sublimes  without  melting  at  250°, 
partially  decomposing  into  pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  quite 
in.soluble  in  water.  Weak  acids  do  not  act  on  it :  strong  acids  slowly 
decompose  it. 

Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  dissolves  ethyl-pyrrol,  form- 
ing an  insoluble  amorphous  base,  yielding  soluble  uncrystallisable 
salts,  and  possibly  having  the  composition  Ci6H;i4N.,0.(3C6H.jN  + 
2H,0  =  C,6H,4No02  +  NH..C2H5). 

Bromine-water   produces  with   ethyl-pyrrol   a   suhstitution--prodnct, 
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C4Br4"N'.C2H5,  melting  at  90°.  With  dietliylcarbopyrrolamide  it  forms 
a  substitntion-product,  CiBraNCCoHOCO.NH.C.Hs,  and  a  soluble 
crystallisaWe  oxidation-product  having  acid  characters  and,  probably, 
the  constitution  C4BroO(OH).CO.NH.C2H5.  The  dimethylamide  yields 
similar  bodies.  In  no  case  was  an  addition-product  obtained  analogous 
to  Schiff's  dibromacetylpyrrol,  CiH^Br.NCaH.O)  (Ber.,  10,  1502)._ 

The  mucates  of  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  do  not  yield  deriva- 
tives of  pyrrol  by  distillation.  They  give  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
bases  in  the  free  state,  leaving  tarry  residues.  This  fact  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  alkyl-pyrrol  bases   to  potassium  and   acid  chlorides, 

confirm  Baeyer's  view  of  the  constitution   of  pyrrol  jj^  ."  (-.jj>  NH. 

During  the  distillation  of  ammonium  mucate  pyrrol  is  probably  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  two  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  the  mucic 
acid,  water  and  the  imide  residue  (NH)  being  produced.  One  of  the 
carboxyl-groups  may  remain  attached  to  the  pyrrol  nucleus,  and  so 
o-ive  rise  to  carbopyrrolamide.  When  the  mucates  of  the  fatty  amines 
are  decomposer],  one  or  both  carboxyUgroups  may  remain  unseparated, 
as  shown  above. 

Pyrrol  is  obtained  synthetically  in  some  quantity  when  the  vapour 
of  diethylamine  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  incipient  redness. 

Ch.  B. 

Structural  Formulge  of  Aromatic  Compounds.  By  E.  Wrob- 
LEVSKY  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  IGl — 163). — The  author  proposes 
to  indicate  the  constitution  of  benzene  derivatives  by  the  positions  of 
the  lateral  groups  in  their  formulae.*  He  adopts  Beilstein  and  Kur- 
batoff's  (Ber.,  10,  270)  classification  of  these  derivatives  into  those 
with  symmetrical,  unsymmetrical,  and  consecutive  groups.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  formulae  of  the  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-chlorobeuzenes  : — 

Empirical.  STmmetrical.  Unajmmetrical.  Consecutive. 

CeH^CU  C^H.CIH.CI  CeilaClHCl  C6H3CI2H 

CeH,Cl3  CeHClHClHCl  CeH.ClHCla  C6H2CI3H 

CeH.Cli  CeRCWRCh  CfiHClHCls  CeHCUH. 

The  formulae  of  consecutive  derivatives  are  distinguished  from  em- 
pirical formulae  by  the  atom  of  hydrogen  written  separately.  The 
symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  derivatives  might  also  be  written — 

Symmetrical.  Unsvmmetrical. 

CeCH.Cl)^  CnH/HCl)^ 

a(HCl)3  CeHCHCDoCl 

CeCHCL)^  C6(HCl)2Cl2. 

When  the  substituted  groups  are  of  different  kinds,  they  and  the 
intervening  hydrogen-atoms  must  succeed  each  other  in  the  formulae 
in  the  order  of  tlieir  arrangement  in  the  familiar  benzene  "ring."  For 
instance,  CeHoClBrHI  indicates  (CI  :  Br  :  I  :=  1  :  2  :  4),  and 
CeH^IClHBr  denotes  (CI  :  Br  :  I  =  1  :  3  :  6)),  &c. 

The  same  system  may  be  applied  to  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  the 

*  This  is  no  novelty.  See  Keknle's  Lehrbuch  [18G6],  vol.  ii,  pp.  516,  544 ;  and 
Korner  {Gazzetta  chiniica  itaUana,  1874,  pp.  305 — 446). — Ed. 
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constitution  of  the  4-carI)on  group,  which  together  with  a  benzene  ring 
makes  up  its  nucleus,  being  shown  within  parentheses.  The  carbon 
atoms  in  the  conjoined  rings  are  numbered  i-ight  and  left,  beginning 
with  one  to  which  no  hydrogen  is  attached.  For  instance, 
CfiHClH.CCJH:,)  represents  chloriodonaphthalene  (I  :  CI  =  1  :  2')  in 
the  notation  adopted  in  this  Journal.  Ch.  B. 

Hydrocarbons  produced  by  the  Action  of  Methyl  Chloride  on 
Benzene  in  presence  of  Aluminium  Chloride.     By  E.  Ador  and 

A.  RiLLiET  (DeiU.  Cliem.  Ges.  Tier.,  12,  329 — ;>32). — In  a  former  paper 
(Ber.,  11,  1627;  this  vol.,  228)  the  authors  .showed  tliat  the  dimethyl- 
benzene  produced  by  this  action  consisted  entirely  of  metaxylene  and 
paroxylene.  An  examination  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  higher  boilinof 
point  formed  at  the  same  time  led  to  the  following  results :  — 

The  portion  boiling  at  150 — 170°  was  found  to  consii5t  of  two  tri- 
methylbenzenes,  viz.,  mesitylene  and  pseudocumene.  This  was  proved 
by  examination  of  their  nitro-  and  sulpho-derivatives. 

The  portion  boiling  at  185 — 204°  consisted  of  two  tetramethyl- 
benzenes,  chiefly  durene,  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  liquid  body 
boiling  at  185  — 190°,  and  yielding  a  dibromo-derivative  melting  at 
199°  and  a  crystalline  nitro-derivative  melting  at  165°.  The  latter 
body  is  thought  by  the  authors  to  be  identical  with  the  /3-durene  of 
Jannasch  (Ber.,  8,  855). 

Among.st  the  products  of  still  higher  boiling  points  was  penta- 
methylbenzene.  a  liquid  boiling  at  230°,  crystallising  in  ice,  and  forming 
a  sulpho-conipound  with  sulphuric  acid.  Also,  hexmethylbenzene,  a 
white  crystalline  bod}-  melting  at  153°  and  boiling  at  260°,  insoluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  J.  R, 

Succinyl-compounds  of  the  Toluidines.  By  G.  v.  Bechi 
(Deut.  Chem.  Gef.  Ber.,  12,  320  —  323). — ToJylsuccinimvhs, 
CHi  :  (CO),  :  N.C7H,.— The  author  has  lately  shown  '(Ber.,  12,  25) 
that  oiihotoli/lstcccmimirle  is  produced  by  the  action  of  succinic  acid  on 
orthotoluidine.  This  substance,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  glistening 
white  needles,  melts  at  7o°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  at 
338 — 340°,  under  the  pressure  of  733  mm.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  chlorof(jrm,  carbon  bisulphide,  benzene,  and  ether,  but  crystal- 
lises best  from  water. — ParatolyUucclnimide  is  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  from  paratoluidine,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  water. 
It  crystallises  in  fine  white  needles,  melts  at  151°,  and  distils  at 
;it4 — 345°  under  733  mm.  pressure.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  ortho- 
compound,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  separated  by  crystallisation 
from  hot  water. 

TohjUuccinamide!^,  NHo.CO.CaHj.CO.NH.CvH,.— The  orthn-cmnpnund 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  orthotolylsuccinimide 
at  100°  in  sealed  tubes.  It  crystallises  in  glittering  white  lamina?, 
melts  at  160°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  tolylsuccinimide.  The  jjara-w?H^50M?KZ  is  obtained  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner,  and  differs  from  the  foregoing  only  in  being  less 
soluble,  and  melting  at  148°. 

TohjUuccinamic  Acids,  COOH.CjH4.CO.NH.C7H7.— The  ortho-acid  is 
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obtained  by  boiling  ortbotolylsnccinimide  with  baryta-water,  and 
adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution.  On  standing,  it  is  de- 
posited from  the  filtered  liquid  in  white  needles,  which  melt  at  97°, 
and  are  resolved,  by  further  heating,  into  water  and  tolylsuecinimide. 
Its  harium  salt,  CoiHaiOgNgBa  +  H.,0,  forms  an  indistinctly  crystalhne 
o-ranular  mass. — The  para-acid  resembles  the  preceding  in  mode  of 
preparation  and  properties,  but  melts  at  157°.  Its  barium  salt  crys- 
tallises in  brilliant  white  needles,  containing  1  mol.  of  water. 

Bitolyhuccinimides,  CoHiCCO.NH.CtHv),. — These  bodies  are  obtained 
by  beating  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  of  succinic  acid  with  2  mols.  of  pure 
orthotoluidine  or  paratoluidine  on  a  sand-bath  for  some  ti)ne,  exhaust- 
ing the  resulting  mass  with  water  (which  dissolves  the  monimide 
formed  at  the  same  time),  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  hot 
alcohol.  The  ortho-compound,  forms  delicate  white  needles,  which  dis- 
solve very  sparingly  in  water,  melt  at  100°,  and  on  further  heating 
break  np  into  orthotoluidine  and  orthotolylsuccinimide.  The  para- 
compmmd  likewise  crystallises  in  white  needles,  which  melt  at  256°. 

J.  R. 

Reactions  of  Phenylphosphine.  By  A.  Michaelis  and  F. 
DiTTLER  (Dent.  Chem.  Gas.  Ber.,  12,  338 — 340). — Phenylphosphine 
reacts  with  carbonyl  chloride,  when  the  vapour  of  that  substance  is 
slowly  passed  into  it,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation : 
2COCI2  +  HoPCeHa  =  ClaPCeHs  +  2C0  +  2HC1.  The  product  is  pure 
phosphenyl  chloride. 

Phenylphosphine  and  carbon  bisulphide,  when  heated  at  150°  in 
sealed  tubes,  react  in  the  following  manner  : — 2C6H5PH2  -\-  CS2  = 
(C6H6PHCS)2S  +  H2S.  The  product,  'plienyldiplws'p'horosulp'hocar- 
honic  acid,  dissolves  easily  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  alcohol.  When  heated  per  se,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide,  a 
dark-coloured  resinous  mass  being  left.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in 
alkalis,  and  is  pi-ecipitated  unaltered  by  acids.  It  is  soluble  also  in 
potassium  sulphide.     Chlorine  acts  on  it  as  follows  : — 

(C6H5PHCS)2S  +  6CL  =  CeHsPCb  +  C6H5PSCI2  +  2CSCI2  +  2HCI. 

A  mixture  of  phenylphosphine  and  chloroform  reacts  violently  with 
potash  in  alcoholic  solution,  potassium  chloride  being  deposited.  On 
evaporation  the  liquid  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  phos- 
phenylite.     The  entire  reaction  has  not  been  definitely  made  out. 

The  dissimilarity  between  the  foregoing  reactions  of  phenylphos- 
phine and  those  of  aniline  is  attributed  by  the  authors  to  the  great 
afl&nity  of  phosphorus  for  chlorine  and  oxygen.  J.  B,. 

Behaviour  of  Metanitranisoil  towards   Ammonia.      By  H. 

Salkowski  (Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  155 — 15G). — Metanitranisoil, 
unlike  its  isomerides,  is  not  converted  into  nitraniline  by  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  ammonia  at  200°.  This  result  agrees  with  Korner's  law 
(Jahresbericht,  1875,  365),  that  in  benzene  derivatives  a  nitro-group 
only  exerts  a  loosening  influence  on  halogen  or  other  groups,  when  it 
is  in  the  ortho-  or  para-position  with  respect  to  them.  Ch.  B. 
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New  Mode  of  Formation  of  Ketones.  By  G.  v.  Bechi  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  463 — 464). — When  sodium  is  added  to  a  dilute 
ethereal  solution  of  ethyl  iodide  and  benzoic  chloride  (all  in  molecular 
])roportious)  a  yellow  precipitate  is  gradually  produced.  After  about 
48  hours  the  whole  is  treated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
evaporated.  The  brown  liquid  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  dilute 
potash  soluticm,  and  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  Between 
205 — 210"  a  bright  yellow  oil  passes  over  which  refracts  light  strongly 
and  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour.  Other  bodies  are  also  obtained  at 
a  higher  temperature,  but  have  not  been  investigated.  The  reaction 
seems  to  be  CsHs.COCl  +  C2H5I  +  Na,  =  Nal  -f  NaCl  + 
C6H5.CO.C2H3.  G.  T.  A. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Fused  Potash  on  Potassium  Mesity- 
lene  Sulphonate.  By  O.  Jacobsen  {Liehv/s  Annalen,  195,  265 — 
'2'J2). — According  to  Fittig  and  Hoogewerif  (AnnaleH,  150,  333)  the 
first  product  of  the  above  reaction  is  oxymesitylenic  acid,  the  sylenol 
being  a  secondary  product.  Biedermann  and  Ledoux  (Ber.^  8,  250) 
found,  however,  that  the  pixjducts  of  this  reaction  are  mesitol  and  oxy- 
mesitylenic acid.  The  author  concludes  from  the  investigation  of  this 
reaction  that  mesitol  is  the  chief  product,  and  that  oxymesitylenic  acid 
is  formed  as  a  secondary  product.  The  author  finds  that  mesitol, 
C6H,Me3.0H,  melts  at  68°,  and  boils  at  219-5°  (bar.  763  mm.),  in  its 
other  properties  it  resembles  the  mesitol  described  by  Biedermann 
and  Ledoux  {luc.  cit.).  Mesitol  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  yielding  a  sulphonic  acid  ;  this  forms  an  easily  soluble  barium 
salt,  crystallising  in  small  needles.  The  sodium  salt  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  in  flat  prisms.  Ferric  chloride  colours 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  an  intense  blue. 

Monobromomesitol  is  prepared  by  acting  on  mesitol  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  with  bromine  in  the  cold.  It  crystallises  from  hot 
dilute  alcohol  in  white,  long,  flexible,  silky  needles  (m.  p.  80'),  and  is 
identical  with  the  compound  described  by  Biedermann  and  Ledoux. 

Dibromomesitol  is  formed  by  acting  on  the  above  derivative  with 
bromine,  or  by  dissolving  mesitol  in  an  excess  of  well  cooled  bromine. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  easily  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling.  By  crystal- 
h'sation  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  large,  brittle,  colourless  prisms 
(m.  p.  150°).  It  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  If  the 
bromine  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  body  contains  moisture,  then 
it  second  compound  is  formed,  which  is  the  only  product  of  the  action 
when  bromine  acts  on  mesitol  and  water.  This  compound  is  more 
>  iluble  in  alcohol  than  dibromomesitol,  crystallising  in  large  acute 
jolden-yellow  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  174''  (corr.  176°),  and 
subliming  in  shining  golden-yellow  leatiets.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  forming  a 
dark  brown  solution,  from  which,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ether  extracts  a  new  compound ;  this  forms  a  semi-liquid 
mass  becoming  crystalline  after  some  time.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
yielding  a  dark  brown  solution,  which  is  decolorised  by  sodium  amal- 
gam, but  becomes  brown  again  on  exposure  to  air.     This  compound  is 
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identical  with  Fittig  and  HoogewerfF's  dibi'omoxjlenol ;  its  properties 
are,  however,  those  of  a  qninone,  and  the  author  concludes  from  the  ana- 
lytical results  that  it  is  dibromometaxyloqiiinone,  CsHgOoBrj. 

Direct  experiments  with  pure  mesitol  show  that  it  is  converted  into 
oxymesitylenic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash.  Oxymesitylenic  acid  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  crystallising  from  it  in  long  six-sided, 
and  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  thin,  flexible  needles.  It  melts  at 
179°  (according  to  Fittig  at  176°).  Its  aqueous  solutions  give  a 
blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  barium  salt,  Ba(C9H903)2  +  5H20,  crystallises  in  thin  rectan- 
gular plates  or  flat  prisms  often  united  to  stellate  groups.  Heated  to 
110°  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  at  140 — 150°  becomes  greyish  ;  this 
is  due  to  oxidation,  as  it  may  be  heated  without  change  to  180°  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

The  calcium  salt,  (C9H903)oCa  +  4H2O,  is  easily  soluble,  and  crys- 
tallises in  tufts  of  needles.  At  high  temperatures,  it  behaves  like  the 
barium  salt.  The  zinc  salt,  (CgHgO:,),^!!  +  H2O,  is  less  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water  ;  it  crystallises  in  hard  four-sided  prisms. 

The  copper  salt  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  bright 
green  silky  needles  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  on  heating  the 
aqueous  solution,  a  brownish-green  basic  salt  separates  out.  C9H9O3K 
crystallises  from  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  in  long,  glassy  needles, 
united  to  form  stellate  groups.  C9H9O3NH4  is  very  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  in  short  quadratic  prisms.  At  100 — 110°  it 
loses  ammonia,  also  during  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solutions. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammoniuna  salt  gives  a  dark  blue  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  in  concentrated  solutions  a  blue  precipitate ; 
it  also  gives  precipitates  with  solutions  of  copper,  lead,  mercuric,  and 
silver  salts. 

The  methyl  salt,  C9H9O3.CH3,  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  aromatic 
odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  volatilised 
by  a  current  of  steam. 

The  author  has  already  shown  the  constitution  of  oxymesitylenic 
acid  to  be:  C6H,(COOH)(OH)(CH3)(CH3)  =  [1.2.3.5]  (this 
Journal,  1879,  Abst.,  247). 

Biedermann  and.  Ledoux  found  their  oxymesitylenic  acid  to  difFer  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  Fittig  and  Hoogewerff.  This  difference 
the  author  shows  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  which  is  formed 
from  the  metaxylene  contained  in  mesitylene  prepared  from  acetone, 
and  which  is  only  obtained  free  from  metaxylene  with  great  difficulty. 
The  barinm  salt  of  this  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  barium 
oxymesitylenate,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  continued 
crystallisation  from  water.  The  acid  gives  a  violet-blue  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  melts  between  116 — 120°.  It  is  identical 
with  the  acid  described  by  Engelhardt  and  Latschinoff  (Zeits.f.  Ghem. 
1869,  618),  and  shown  by  Schotten  to  be  a  mixture  of  para-  and 
ortho-homosalicylic  acids  (Inaugural-Dissertation,  Berlin,  1878,  36). 
Potassium  mesitolsulphonate  is  easily  resolved  by  fusion  with  potash 
into  oxymesitylenic  acid.  The  sulphonic  acid  from  metaxylenol 
(1  :  3  : 4)  (Jacobsen  Ber.,  11,  25),  the  barium  salt  of  which  is  easily 
soluble  in    water,  when  fused  with  potash  yields  an  oxytoluic  acid 
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(m.  p.  151°)  (parahomosalicvlic  acid).  This  reaction  is  analogous  to 
the  decomposition  of  mesitolsul])honic  acid,  and  since  the  oxidation 
takes  place  so  easily,  the  author  concludes  that  the  methyl  group 
situated  between  the  OH  and  SO3H  groups  is  the  one  oxidised. 
Hence  the  constitution  of  the  sulphonic  acid  is 

CeHo(CH3)(SO,H)(CH3)(OH)   =   [1:2:3:4]. 

V  Further,  ethyldimethylbenzenesuTphonic  acid  yields  under  similar 
conditions  a  monobasic  oxyacid  (Ber.,  7,  1433).  This  acid  differs 
from  oxymesitylenic  acid,  since  it  melts  at  147 — 149°,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  latter,  and  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic 
solutions  in  long  needles.  It  is  volatilised  by  steam,  and  ferric  chloride 
colours  its  solutions  blue.  The  constitutional  formula  of  this  oxyacid 
is  CcHo(COOH)(OH)(CH3)(aH5)  =  [1  :  2  :  3  :  5],  and  of  the  sul- 
phonic acid  CeH,(CH3)(S03H)(CH3)(CoH5)  =  [1:2:3:5]. 

When  mesitol  or  oxymesitylenic  acid  is  fused  with  canstic  potash,  no 
trace  of  a  phenol  is  formed,  but  oxidation  takes  place,  i-esulting  in  the 
formation  of  oxytrimesitic  and  oxyuvitic  acids.  These  acids  are  sepa- 
rated from  oxymesitylenic  acid  by  their  non-volatilisation  by  steam, 
and  from  each  other  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  barium  salts, 
that  of  the  latter  beins:  the  more  soluble. 

Oxyuvitic  acid,  CgH,(CH3)(COOH)2.0H,  crystallises  from  its 
aqueous  solutions  in  colourless,  branching  needles  ;  it  is  much  more 
easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
acid  first  prepared  from  its  barium  salt  have  a  blue  fluorescence,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  acid  prepared  from  its  methyl  salt.  Its 
solutions  give  a  cherry -red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  acid 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene. 
The  acid  appears  to  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  sodium  salt  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water ;  its  concentrated 
solutions  crystallise  when  surrounded  by  ice,  in  hydrated  crystals 
which  melt  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  cadmium  salt  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lises in  stellate  groups  formed  of  needles  or  plates.  With  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  sodium  salt,  ferric  chloride  gives  a  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  forming  a  red  solution. 
Silver  nitrate  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  becoming  brown  by  continued 
boiling  with  water.  With  solutions  of  the  free  acid,  silver  nitrate  pro- 
duces a  crystalline  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Normal 
lead  acetate  gives  with  the  sodium  salt  a  crystalline  precipitate,  soluble 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  basic  lead  acetate,  however,  gives  an 
amorphous  precipitate,^  which  is  quite  insoluble.  Copper  sulphate 
gives  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming 
a  dark  green  solution. 

Dimethyl  oxyuvitate  crystallises  from  hot  alcoholic  solutions  in  long 
needles,  melting  at  79°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  volatilised  by 
steam.  Bottinger  (Annalen,  189,  177  and  181)  has  already  described 
the  two  oxyuvitic  acids,  the  constitutional  formulae  of  which  must  be 
either  C6H,(CH3)(COOH)(OH)(COOH)  =  [1  :  3  :  4  :  5]  or 
C6H2(COOH)(COOH)(OHj(CH3)  =  [1:3:4:5]. 

2  2'  2 
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The  acid  prepared  by  the  author,  when  heated  at  200°  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  cresol,  which  by  fusion  with  potash 
yields  salicylic  acid.  Hence  the  latter  of  the  above  formnlge  repre- 
sents the  constitution  of  the  oxyuvitic  acid  prepared  from  niesitol. 

P.  P.  B. 
Molecular  Weight  of  Indigo.  By  E.  v.  Sommaeuga  (Liehiifs  An- 
nalen,  195,  302 — 313). — Pure  indig-o  prepared  by  Fritzsche's  method 
(/.  pr.  Chevi.,  28,  139)  was  converted  into  vapour  by  immersion  of  the 
flask  containing  it  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  sulphur.  The  result  gives 
the  formula  as  C16H10N2O2.  The  same  method  has  been  applied  to  other 
bodies  with  good  results.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Indigo-blue.  By  E.  Schdnck  (Chem.  News,  39,  119—120,  129— 
130,  143—144). — In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  reference  is  made  to 
previous  papers  containing  accounts  of  indigo-blue  obtained  from 
Isatis  tinctoria,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside,  indican  : 
this,  when  treated  with  acids,  splits  up  into  indigo-blue  and  indi- 
glucin.  It  is  also  decomposed  by'  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  a 
substance  being  formed  which  yields  indigo-red,  indifulvin,  and  leucine, 
when  treated  with  acids.  In  some  more  recent  experiments  on  indican 
from  woad  leaves,  tyrosine  has  been  found  amongst  the  products  of 
decomposition.  The  indican  used  consisted  of  a  crude  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  leaves ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tyrosine 
existed  ready  formed  in  the  leaves,  or  was  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  indican  ;  the  latter  is  more  probable,  since  tyrosine  is  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  therefore  would  not  be  contained  in  the 
alcoholic  extract  in  quantity.  That  there  is  some  connection  between 
indigo-blue  and  tyrosine  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  tyrosine,  CgHuNOa, 
is  indigo-blue,  CsHoNO  +  2  molecules  of  water,  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  CH3.  Its  formation  may  be  explained  by 
■supposing  indican  to  split  up  into  tyrosine,  indiglucin,  ac-etic  -acid,  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  C.6H32NO18  +  3HoO  =  CgHnNOa  +  2(C6Hia0.6)  + 
2C.H4O2  +  CO2. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  indigo-yielding  plants  contain 
indigo-blue  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside  as  in  Isatis  tinctoricL,  or  in  the 
free  state,  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out : — 

Folygonum  tinctorium-. — The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  are  large, 
oval,  and  glossy,  and  of  a  lively  green  colour,  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  the  colour-yielding  substance.  On  cutting  them  in  pieces  and  rub- 
bing with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  filtering  through  calico,  and  separating 
the  chlorophyll,  albumin,  &c.,  from  the  filtrate  by  precipitating  with 
lead  acetate,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  yields  indigo-blue  on  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  several  hours.  The  isolation  of  the  colour-yielding  substance 
is  effected  by  the  method  formerly  employed  to  extract  indican  from 
Isatis  tinctoria,,  or  by  the  following,  which  is  preferable : — The  leaves 
are  dried  in  a  stove,  and  while  still  warm,  ground  to  a  powder,  and  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol  in  a  percolator.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evapo- 
ra.ted  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  residue  freed  from  chlo- 
rophyll and  other  impurities  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate.  On 
adding  basic  lead  acetate  to  the  filtrate,  a  primrose-yellow  precipitate  is 
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tlirown  down ;  this  is  washed  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  finally 
suspended  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through 
the  mixture  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  On  evaporating 
the  filtrate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  adding  water,  a  portion 
remains  insoluble.  This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  lead  in  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  liydrogen.  The  clear  solution, 
evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  means  of  a  cnrrent  of  aii% 
leaves  a  syrupy  residue,  from  which  the  colour-yielding  substance  is  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  syrup  on  treatment  with  absolute  ether  and  evapora- 
tion. It  shows  no  signs  of  crystallisation,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  the  aqueous  solution  possessing  a  more  or  less  acid  reaction.  It 
assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour  when  ti'eated  with  caustic  alkalis,  and 
gives  a  light  yellow  precipitate  with  lead  acetate.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  indigo-blue  separates  out,  and  the  fil- 
tered solution  gives  the  characteristic  test  for  glucose  with  Fehling's 
solution.  If,  however,  the  aqueous  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  or  is 
boiled,  or  mixed  with  caustic  alkali  and  allowed  to  stand,  no  indigo- 
blue  is  deposited  on  addition  of  acid.  In  all  probability  the  substance 
analogous  to  indioan  undergoes  a  molecular  change,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  body  which  yields  indirubin  and  i'«sinous  matters  on 
treatment  with  acids. 

By  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  the  aqueous  solution  to  stand  in 
contact  with  acids,  indirubin  and  indifulvin  are  deposited,  besides 
indigo-blue,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  substance  undergoes  some 
change,  which  in  all  probability  may  also  take  place  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf  :  for  from  leaves  gathered  late  in  the  season  a  substance  is 
obtained  which,  Avhen  treated  with  acids,  yields  far  less  indigo-blue 
and  more  indirubin  and  other  products  than  the  substance  obtained 
from  the  younger  leaves. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  inferred  that  the  leaves  of  Polygonum 
tinctorium  contain  a  substance  identical  with  the  indican  from  Isatis 
tinctoria,  and  also  that  no  colouring  matter  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
healthy  living  plant. 

If  the  leaves  of  Polygonum  tinctorium  be  crushed,  and  after  a  short 
time  plunged  into  boiling  alcohol,  the  bruised  portion  assumes  an 
intense  blue  colour,  whilst  the  other  portion  becomes  white. 

If  the  leaves  be  immersed  in  water  and  the  water  frozen,  the  portion 
of  the  leaves  which  have  been  frozen  appears  of  a  dark  colour  after 
complete  thawing,  and  after  steeping  in  boiling  alcohol  they  assume  a 
dark-blue  colour,  whilst  the  unfrozen  portions  become  white.  The  fresh 
heaves,  after  being  plunged  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  and  extraction  of 
the  chlorophyll,  appear  blue  ;  this  was  supposed  to  prove  the  pre-exist- 
euce  of  the  free  colouring-matter  in  the  leaves;  but  by  plunging  them 
in  boiling  instead  of  cold  alcohol,  the  colour-yielding  substance  is  dis- 
solved before  it  can  decompose,  and  the  leaves  become  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  Moreover,  the  alcoholic  extract  on  evaporation  does  not  deposit 
a  trace  of  indigo-blue.  The  explanation  offered  for  these  phenomena  is  as 
follows : — The  molecules  of  the  glucoside,  indican,  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  are  enabled  to  preserve  that  equilibrium  so 
long  as  they  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  living  plant,  As  soon  as 
that  vitality  ceases,  the  indican  begins  to  decompose,  and  the  molecules 
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arrano-e  themselves  as  their  chemical  affinities  predispose  them;  the 
result  is,  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin.  This  reaction  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  as  if  indigo-blue  pre- 
existed in  the  living  plant.  By  immersing  freshly-cut  sprigs  of  Poly- 
gonum tinctorium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  days,  and  expos- 
ing them  to  the  air,  the  acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stalk,  passing 
first  to  the  lower  leaves  and  then  to  the  upper.  The  absorption  of  the 
acid  is  attended  with  a  change  of  colour  from  dark  green  to  dirty  yel- 
low, and  after  some  time  to  dark  blue,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  apex,  which  is  reached  only  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  leaves.  When  the  change  of  colour  begins  to  appear 
in  the  upper  leaves,  they  are  immersed  in  hot  alcohol,  whereby  the 
chlorophyll  is  dissolved,  leaving  those  parts  which  have  changed 
colour,  blue,  and  the  other  portions  white. 

All  these  experiments  were  performed,  when  the  plants  were  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  growth. 

The  leaves  of  the  Polygommi  titictorium,  after  developing  the  blue 
colour,  present  certain  characteristic  appearances. 

(1.)  The  colouring  matter  is  confined  to  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaves  ;  the  stem  and  ramifications  in  the  coloured  leaf  may  be  traced 
as  white  veins  on  a  coloured  ground. 

(2.)  The  younger  leaves  show  more  intense  coloration,  although  pro- 
bably all  the  leaves  contain  the  same  amount  of  colouring  matter ;  but 
in  the  lower  leaves  it  is  more  widely  spread. 

(3.)  The  colouring  matter,  when  developed,  is  contained  in  the  cells 
of  the  parenchyma  in  dots  and  parcels  of  various  sizes,  and  in  the 
amorphous  state,  the  intensity  of  colour  being  determined  by  the 
crowding  of  the  blue  particles  in  the  cells. 

Bletia  Tankervillm. — Similar  experiments,  made  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Bletia  Tanhervilke,  were  attended  with  similar  results,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  leaves  contain  a  glncoside,  similar  to  indican, 
which,  on  treatment  with  acids,  yields  a  glucose  and  indigo-blue. 

Incligqfera  tinctoria. — From  want  of  material  it  was  impossible  to 
conduct  experiments  on  this,  the  most  important  of  all  indigo-yielding 
plants  ;  but  according  to  P.  Michea,  a  glycoside  exists  in  the  indigofera 
of  India,  similar  and  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  indican  from 
Isatis  tinctoria. 

From  the  following  plants,  supposed  to  yield  indigo-blue,  all  attempts 
to  obtain  a  body  resembling  indican  have  failed,  and  they  show  no  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  a  colouring  matter  like  indigo-blue.  They 
are  : — 

Gcdega  officinalis^ 

Hedysarum  Onobrychis  (sainfoin),    • 

Polygonum  Fagqpyruni  (buckwheat), 

Polygonum,  Persicaria, 

Bhina7ithus  Crista  Galli, 

Sopliora  japonica, 

Spelanthes  oleracea.  L.   T.   O'S. 

Synthesis  of  Isatin.  By  L.  Claisen  and  J.  Shadwell  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Per.,  12,  350 — 354). — The  authors  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
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taiuing  a  body  identical  with  the  isatin    of  indigo  by  the  following 

series  of  reactions  : — Orthonitrobenzoic  acid  is  treated  with  phosphorus 

pentachloride  to  obtain  the  corresponding  chloride,  C6H4(NOo).COCl, 

and  the  latter  is  converted,  by  treatment  with  silver  cyanide,  into  the 

cyanide,  C6H4(N02).CO.CN,  which,  on  prolonged  contact  with  fuming 

hydrochloric  acid,  passes  into  the  amide,  C6H4(N02).CO.CONH3.    The 

amide   is  heated  with  potash,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  orthonitro- 

phenylglyoxalic  acid,  C6H4(NOo).CO.COOH,  and  this,  by  reduction 

with    sodium    amalgam    or     ferrous     sulphate,    yields     isatic     acid, 

C6H4(NH2).CO.COOH.  Finally,  on  treating  the  isatic  acid  thus  obtained 

NH 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  isatin,  C6H4<^pj^  ^CO. 

J.  R. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Isatin  and  Allied 
Compounds.  By  A.  Baeyer  (Deut.  Cheia.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  456 — 461). 
— A  chloride  of  isatin  was  described  by  the  author  in  a  former  paper 
(this  Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  884).  It  has  now  been  obtained  in  crys- 
tals by  acting  on  isatin  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  benzene. 
It  dissolves  with  a  blue  colour  in  ether,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  hot 
benzene.  This  chloride,  CsHiClNO,  may  be  converted  into  indigo-blue 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust  and  exposure  to  air  for 
24  hours,  or  better  by  mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

Indigo-purpurin  is  also  formed  when  zinc-dust  acts  on  isatin  chlo- 
ride, and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  and  sodium 
carbonate.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  &c.,  and  when  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  it  separates  out  in  crystalline  flocks ;  it 
crystallises  from  chloroform  in  tufts  of  needles.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  its  solutions  is  characteristic  and  quite  different  from  that 
of  indigo-blue.  Indigo-purpurin  is  isomeric  with  indigo-blue,  and 
identical  with  the  body  obtained  by  Baeyer  and  Emmerling  from 
isatin  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride,  phosphorus  trichloride,  and 
phosphorus  {Ber.,  3,  514).  It  resembles  indigo-blue  in  its  general 
behaviour. 

Ghloroxindole  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  warming  oxindole  in  quan- 
tities of  2  grams  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  pentachloride  and 
a  little  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  at  50 — 60°.  The  mass  is  dissolved 
lu  ether  and  shaken  with  water  and  levigated  chalk.  The  ether  is  re- 
moved by  evaporation  and  the  residue  distilled.  The  chloroxindole  thus 
1  btained  has  a  penetrating  smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  indole. 
It  melts  under  boiling  water,  but  may  be  heated  to  103 — 104°  in  the 
dry  state  before  it  melts.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  but 
easily  in  alcohol,  &c.  It  has  the  formula  CHH5CI2N,  the  chlorine 
taking  the  place  of  the  hydroxyl  in  the  side  chains  of  dioxindole.  It 
is  characterised  by  its  great  stability.  It  is  soluble  in  potash,  but  is 
reprecipitated  unchanged  on  adding  an  acid.  It  has  no  basic  pro- 
perties. Although  it  is  not  attacked  by  sodium-amalgam,  it  may  be 
leduced  to  indole  by  zinc-dust  or  iron  tilings  and  potash-solution. 
Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  not  into  indole,  but  into  an  amorphous 
(•  liuurless  body,  for  which  tlie  name  rctiidndule  is  proposed.  This 
body  has  feeble  basic  properties,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in 
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soda  solution.  When  heated,  it  yields  an  oil  which  thickens  to  a  crys- 
talline mass,  having  all  the  properties  of  indole.  Two  oxindoles  are 
known  belonging  to  the  cinnamic  acid  series,  carbostyrile  and  hydro- 
carbostyrile  (Zeits.  f.  Ghem.,  1869),  and  the  latter  of  these  corresponds 
perfectly  with  oxindole,  yielding  with  PCI5  a  body  convertible  by 
sodium-amalgam  into  a  non-volatile  compound,  which,  when  oxidised 
by  chromic  acid,  yields  a  volatile  basic  oil,  smelling  like  chinoline. 
This  reaction  establishes  a  connection  between  the  quinine  and  indigo 
groups.  G-  T.  A. 

Tetramethylethylene  and  its  Derivatives,  and  the  Chemical 
Structure  of  Pinacone.  By  D.  Pawlow  (LieJng's  Annalen,  196, 
122—128). — The  descrijation  of  tetramethylethylene  and  its  deriva- 
tives, which  is  contained  in  this  paper,  has  already  appeared  in  other 
journals  {Ber.,  11,  513,  and  this  Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  552).  By  the 
action  of  silver  acetate  on  the  bromide  CeHizBr,,  an  acetate  was  pre- 
pared, which,  on  saponification  with  baryta,,  yielded  a  crystalline 
glycol,  C6HUO2.6H2O,  melting  at  46"3°,  and  identical  with  pinacone 
hydrate.  From  this  pinacone  would  appear  to  be  a  tetramethylethylene 
glycol.  W.   C.  W. 

Constitution  of  Isodiphenic  Acid  and  Fluoranthene.  By 
R.  FiTTiG  and  H.  Lippmanx  {Lent.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  163—165). 
Isodiphenic  acid,  obtained  by  Fittig  and  Gebhard  (Ber.,  10,  2141),  by 
fusing  dij^henyleneketonecarhonic  acid  with  potash, 

C6H4<^>C6H3(C02H)  +  2K0H  =  (C02K)C6Hi.C6H,(COoK), 

bears  a  great  resemblance  to  diphenic  acid,  and  like  it,  when  heated 

CO 

witli  Kme,  yields  diphenylenel-etone,  C6H4<^ ^CeHi,  together  with 

a  little  diphenyl  and  carbonic  anhydride.  One  carboxyl-group  must 
therefore  be  in  the  ortho  position  with  respect  to  the  point  of  union  of 
the  two  benzene  nuclei. 

The  authoi's  now  find  that  when  isodiplienic  acid  is  oxidised  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  furnishes  isophtlialic  add 
in  quantity  agreeing  with  the  equation — 

CuHioOi  +  140  =  CsHeOi  +  6CO0  +  2H2O, 
from  which,  they  conclude  that  it  must  have  the  constitution 
COOH  :  COOH  =  [2  :  3'] 

During  oxidation,  isophtlialic  acid  is  formed  by  the  benzene  nucleus 
with  the  carboxyl  group  3',  the  second  carboxyl  group  being  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  benzene.  Fuoranthene,  therefore, 
must  be  represented  by  the  formula — 


HCi^_^^c.c 


Ch.  B. 
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Vapour-densities  of  the  three   Isomeric  Dinaphthyls.     Bj 

Watson  Smith  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  35G). — The  author  has 
determined  the  vapour-densities  of  these  isomerides  by  the  method 
lately  described  by  Victor  Meyer  (Ber.,  11,  2258),  the  substances  being 
heated  in  a  lead- bath  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  results  were 
as  follows  :  aa-dinaphthyl,  8'67  ;  (Sf3-dinaphthyl,  8'73  ;  a,'3-dinaphthyl, 
877.     The  theoretical  density  is  8v7.  J.  R. 

Reduction  of  Anthraquinone-sulphonic  Acids.  By  C.  Lieber- 
MANN  {Dei(t.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  liSlJ— 190).— The  sodium  anthra- 
qttinone-monosul/ilionate  of  commerce  is  nearly  pui-e;  other  salts  have 
been  prepared  from  it  by  the  author.  When  the  sodium  salt  is  boiled 
with  red  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  of  1"7  sp.  gr.,  it  is  converted 
into  tlie  moderately  soluble  soda  salt  of  cmtliracenehijdride-monosulplionic 
acid,  CuHnCSOsNa)  +  IH^O.  The  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  salts 
are  insoluble ;  the  silver  salt  is  soluble.  Fusion  with  potash  decom- 
poses the  acid,  anthracene  and  anthracene-dihydride  being  given  oflF. 
When  boiled  with  sulphui-ic  acid,  hydrogen  is  given  oif,  and  a;i//imce?ie- 
disuljjhonic  acid  formed.  This  sulphonic  acid,  treated  in  the  way 
described  in  the  previous  paper,  gave  finally  a  mixture  of  anthra- 
flavic  and  isoanthraflavic  acids.     The  investigation  is  being  continued. 

Ch.  B. 

Anthracene-derivatives  of  the  Chrysazin  Series.  By  C. 
LlEBERMAXN  (Lent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  182 — 188). — In  a  previous 
paper  (Ber.,  11,  1610)  the  author  described  two  anthracene-disulphonic 
acids,  obtained  by  the  action  of  svilphuric  acid  on  anthracene.  One 
of  these,  distinguished  as  the  /3-acid,  may  be  converted  successively 
into  CuH,(OH);,  CuHs(0Ac)2,  CuHsO^COAc),,  and  CuHeO.COH),,  the 
last  being  anthrarufin,  an  isomeride  of  alizarin.  In  this  paper  he 
describes  the  similar  co^mpounds  through  which  a-anthracene-disidplionic 
acid  leads  to  chnjsazin,  another  dihydroxyanthraquinone. 

The  sulphonic  acids  are  best  separated  from  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
solubility  of  their  lead  salts  in  water ;  and  from  each  other  by  the 
lesser  solubility  in  water  or  soda  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
a-acid.     Various  compounds  of  both  acids  are  described. 

When  fused  with  potash  at  a  moderate  temperature,  these  soda  salts 
yield  new  acids,  having  the  composition  CuIIt,(0H)S03H.  Heated 
with  five  times  their  weight  of  potash  until  the  thick  mass  becomes 
liquid,  they  yield  dihydroxyanthracenes,  which  may  be  separated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

a-Bihydroxyavthracene,  or  chrysazol,  CuH8(OH)2,  crystallises  in  plates, 
or  in  yellow,  glistening  needles,  which  decompose  at  220°.  It  differs 
from  all  its  known  isomerides  in  being  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Its  properties  correspond  with  those  of  a  true  phenol  of  the  anthra- 
cene series,  its  solutions  in  alkalis  becoming  coloured  by  exposure  to 
air.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  gives  an  orange-coloured  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate.  Ferric  chloride  or  bromine  strikes  a  blue-green 
colour  with  its  alcoholic  solution.  Treated  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodic  acetate  it  yields, 

Biacetyl-chrysazol,  CuHs(0Ac)2,  melting  at  184",  and  this,  when 
oxidised  with  chi-omic  mixture,  gives, 
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Diacetyl-clirysazin,  CuH603(Ac)2,  melting  at  227—232°,  and  crystal- 
lisino-  from  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  or  thin  yellow 
plates.  This  compound  has  also  been  obtained  from  chrysammic  acid. 
By  boiling  with  potash  and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into, 

Ghrysaziti,  CuH602(OH)2,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  magni- 
ficent, yellowish-red  needles  (m.  p.  191 — 192°).  By  sablimation,  it 
forms  red  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis  and  hot  solutions  of  alkaline 
carbonates.  Its  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  compounds  are  insoluble. 
Its  yellowish-red  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  shows  two  weak 
absorption  bands  with  the  spectroscope,  one  in  the  g'reen,  and  one 
between  the  green  and  blue.  It  is  thus  easily  distinguished  from 
anthrarufin. 

It  is  in  no  respect  different  from  chrysazin  obtained  from  chrysammic 
acid  (tetranitro-chrysazin),  and  is  easily  converted  into  this  latter 
compound. 

An  isomeride  of  chrysammic  acid,  tetranitro-antlirarufin, 

is  formed  by  boilino;  anthrarufin  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  two 
bodies  and  their  salts  (of  which  a  few  are  described)  ai-e  very  simi- 
lar. Ch.  B. 

Constitution  of  Phenanthrene.  By  G.  Schultz  (Liebig's 
Amialm,  196,  1 — 32). — In  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  Fittig  and 
Osterraayer  (Ber.,  5,  936)  that  phenanthrene  is  a  di-ortho-compound, 
the  author  brings  forward  the  following  evidence  : — 1.  That  diiodo- 
diphenic  acid,  derived  from  Griess's  diamidodiphenic  acid,  yields 
diphenic  acid  on  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  (Ber.,  11,  215,  and 
this  Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  511).  2.  That  diamidodiphenic  acid  from 
diphenic  acid  is  identical  with  Griess's  metazoxybenzoic  acid.  Struve 
(Ber.,  10,  75)  regarded  these  acids  as  isomeric  and  not  identical,  since 
by  distilling  diamidodiphenic  acid  with  soda-lime,  he  obtained,  instead 
of  benzidine,  a  base  melting  at  157.°  The  author,  however,,  shows  that 
Griess's  acid  yields  a  similar  result  if  distilled  with  soda  lime  instead 
of  baryta,  but  that  when  the  barium  salts  of  the  two  acids  are  distilled 
with  baryta,  benzidine  will  be  formed  in  each  case;  hence  he  assumes 
the  acids  to  be  identical.  When  diamidodiphenic  acid  is  heated  to 
170°,  it  partially  melts,  and  is  converted  into  a  new  amido  acid  (m.  p. 
above  SOC^),  which  when  heated  with  quicklime  does  not  yield  benzi- 
dine, but  the  base  melting  at  157.°  W.  C.  W. 

Phenanthrenequinone.  By  R.  Anschutz  and  G.  Schultz 
(Liehig's  Annalen,  196,  32— 57).— Phenanthrene  (b.  p.  320—340°) 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  anthraquinone  from 
crude  anthracene,  was  converted  into  phenanthraquinone  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  potassium  dichromate. 
The  oxidation  is  carried  on  in  large  evaporating  basins,  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  crude  oxidation  product,  containing  anthraquinone,  phenan- 
threnequinone, phenanthrene  diphenic  acid,  carbazol,  acridine  and 
diphenyleneketone,  is  dried,  powdered,  and  digested  for  12  hours  with 
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sti'ong'  sulphuric  acid ;  water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  filtered.  The 
residue  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  witli  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
soda,  which  dissolves  out  diphenic  acid,  and  also  a  new  acid,  which 
forms  a  sparingly  soluble  barium  salt.  On  exhausting  the  dried  preci- 
pitate with  ether,  a  mixture  of  phenanthrenequinoneand  anthraqninone 
remains.  The  phenanthrenequiuone  is  dissolved  out  by  a  warm  con- 
centi'ated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  on  the  addition  of 
potassium  dichromate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  this  liquid, 
the  phenanthrenequinone  is  I'e precipitated. 

On  distillation  with  dry  soda  lime,  phenanthrenequinone  is  almost 
completely  converted  into  diphenyl,  but  when  the  soda-lime  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  fluorene,  fluorene  alcohol,  di- 
])henylene  ketone,  and  a  red  body  are  formed.  The  latter  result  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  water  and  soda  in  the  soda-lime  con- 
vert the  phenanthrenequinone  into  diphenyleneketone  and  diphe- 
nyleneglycollic  acid,  which  decomposes,  yielding  fluorene  alcohol. 
Heated  with  quicklime,  phenanthi'enequinone  forms  fluorene  and 
diphenylene  ketone. 

In  the  same  way  when  diphenic  acid  is  distilled  with  quicklime,  it 
yields  diphenyleneketone,  a  red  body,  and  traces  of  diphenyl,  bat  when 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  slaked  and  quicklime,  it  gives  diphenylene 
ketone,  diphenyl,  and  a  red  body,  whilst  with  slaked  lime,  soda  lime, 
or  zinc-dust,  diphenic  acid  yields  diphenyl  and  a  trace  of  the  red 
body. 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  phenanthrenequinone  into  diphenic  acid  ; 
alcoholic  ammonia  transforms  it  into  phena/tithrenequiiioiiimide,  crys- 
tallising in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  167°).  When  it  is  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  for  several  days  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  a  mixture  of  several 
substances  is  obtained,  one  of  which  has  the  comjaosition  CuHioNo, 
and  is  obtained  in  dark  green  or  brown  needle-shaped  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol. 

The  authors  represent  the  constitution  of  phenanthrenequinone  and 

its  imide  thus: — 

CsHiCO  C6H,.CNH 

II  'II 

CeHiCO  CgHi.CO.  W.  C.  W. 

ActioB  of  Dehydrating  Agents  on  Camphoric  and  Camphor- 
aimic  Acids.  By  M.  Bai.lo  {Beat.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  324 — 32'J). — 
The  author  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  nitril  of  camphoric  acid, 
CioIIuN..,  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  on  the  ammonium  salts 
of  these  acids.  Ammonium  camplioramate  was  prepared  by  passing 
perfectly  dry  ammonia  gas  into  a  .solution  of  camphoric  anhydride  in 
absolute  alcohol.  The  attempt  to  obtain  the  nitril  was  only  partially 
successful,  because  when  the  ammonium  salts  were  heated  with  zinc 
chloride  or  syrupy  phosplioric  acid,  the  water  present  (or  formed  in 
the  reaction)  acted  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  regenerate  camphoric  acid, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  was  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  It  was 
only  by  treating  ammonium  camplioramate  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  nitril. 
In  this  case  also  a  large  quantity  of  camphoric  acid  was  rcgeuei'ated 
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by  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  produced  in  the  reaction  on  the 
salt. 

The  nitril,  which  was  obtained  only  in  an  impure  state,  was  found 
to  be  a  crystalline  substance,  smelling  faintly  of  acetonitril,  and  sub- 
liming at  125 — 130°.  It  was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in. 
water. 

Camphoric  acid,  when  heated  with  dehydrating  agents,  is  for  the 
most  part  decomposed  in  the  following  manner  :  CgHuCCOOH)^  = 
HoO  +  CO  +  CO2  +  CsHu,  the  chief  product  being  the  hydrocarbon 
CsHu,  boiling  at  122 — 126°,  which  the  author  calls  camjiholene,  and 
which  he  believes  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  so  named  by  Gille. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  small  poi'tion  of  the  camphoric  acid  is  decom- 
posed in  a  different  manner,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  another 
hydrocarbon,  CjoHso,  boiling  between  260°  and  280°,  to  which  the  name 
camplwterpene  is  given. 

In  an  experiment  on  the  oxidation  of  Pfaundler's  camphor  chloride, 
C10H16CI2,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  author  found  the  chief 
product  to  be  camphoric  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  body 
having  approximately  the  formula  C24H35CIO3.  J.  R. 

Synthesis  of  Chinoline  from  Allylaniline.  By  "W.  K(enigs 
(JJeitt.  Chem.  Ges.  Bei\,  12,  453). — When  allylaniline  vapour  is 
passed  over  lead  oxide  at  a  low  red  heat,  an  oily  distillate  is  obtained. 
This  is  mixed  with  dilute  suljdinric  acid,  filtei-ed,  and  the  filtrate 
shaken  up  with  ether.  It  is  then  heated  with  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate,  the  filtrate  made  alkaline  and  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  Chinoline  passes  over  with  the  first  drops  of  water.  The 
formation  of  chinoline  in  this  way  corresponds  with  Baeyer  and  Caro's 
synthesis  of  indole  from  ethylaniline  (Ber.,  10,  692).  G.   T.  A. 

Nitro-chinoline.  By  W.  K(enigs  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
448 — 451). — When  a  solution  of  chinoline  in  concentrated  nitric  acid 
is  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  with 
10  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath,  a  body  is  ob- 
tained which  has  a  composition  intermediate  between  nitro-chinoline 
and  nitro-lepidine,  and  probably  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  It 
is  a  powerful  base,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  more  espe- 
cially benzene.  It  forms  a  double  platinum  salt,  crystallising  in  red- 
dish-yellow needles. 

On  longer  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  chinoline  yields  an  acid 
compound,  possibly  identical  with  Weidel's  chinolic  acid  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
66,  334). 

On  reduction,  nitro-chinoline  is  converted  into  a  compound  (m.  p. 
71 — 74°)  having  approximately  the  formula  of  amido-lepidine.  This 
body  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  yielding  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  also 
sokible  in  water,  and  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  strong 
caustic  soda.  It  yields  a  platinum  double  salt.  A  tribromo- compound, 
as  well  as  a  sulphonic  acid  of  chinoline  have  been  described  by  Lubavin 
(Annalen,  155,  311).  G.  T.  A. 
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Decomposition  of  Tyrosine  by  Putrefaction.  By  T.  v.  Wetl 
(Deut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  354). —  The  author  finds  that  tyrosine, 
when  digested  with  pancreatic  fluid  ("  Pankeschlamm")  in  presence 
of  water,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  substituted  phenol,  probably  para- 
iresol.  The  amount  of  this  product  was  found  to  be  considerably 
iTeater  when  oxygen  was  excluded  from  the  decomposing  liquid. 

J.  R. 

Oxidation  of  Quinine  by  Potassium  Permanganate.  By  S. 
HOOGEWERFF  and  W.  A.  V.  DOKP  (Vent.  Cliern.  G'e.s\  Btr.,  12,  158 — 
101). — When  quinine  sulphate  is  oxidised  at  a  boiling  heat  by  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  (8"5 — 9'5  grams  KMn04  to 
16  grams  dry  quinine  sulphate),  from  22  to  26  per  cent,  of  its  carbon 
is  obtained  as  oxalic  acid,  and  from  41'2  to  43"4  per  cent,  of  its  nitro- 
gen as  ammonia.  The  resulting  alkaline  liquid  contains,  besides  other 
nitrogenous  bodies,  about  15  per  cent,  (of  the  sulphate  of  quinine)  of 
a  tribasic  acid,  CgHsXOfi,  probably  tricarhopyridenic  acid,  C5HoN(COOH)3. 
This  acid  retains  1^  mols.  of  water  of  ci'ystallisation  at  100°,  which  it 
loses  at  120°.  It  blackens  at  190°,  and  melts  at  244°.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  and  almost  in- 
soluble in  ether  or  benzene.  Heated  with  lime  in  excess,  it  gives  off 
the  odour  of  the  bases  from  Dippel's  oil.  The  barium,  calcium,  silver, 
potassium,  and  copper  salts  of  this  acid  are  described. 

Quinidine  and  cinchonine  apparently  yield  the  same  acid.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  the  acid  similarly  obtained  by  Ramsay  and 
Dobbie  (Ber.,  11,  324),  and  named  by  them  dicarbo-pyridenic  acid. 

Ch.  B. 

Solanine  and  the  Products  of  its  Decomposition.  By  A. 
Hil.GKli  (Lithiifs  Annalt'ii,  195,  ol7 — 325). — Previous  ]iapers  on  this 
subject  are  contained  in  Liehir/s  Annalen,  118,  129;  123,  341;  110, 
167;  Buchner's  Bepert.  d.  Phann.,  76,  384;  Archie,  d.  Fharm.,  33, 
59;  116,  114;  ZeiLf.  CJiem.,  1866,  127. 

The  results  of  the  author's  analyses  show  that  the  com|X)sition  of 
solanine  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C42HS7NO15,  that  of  solanidine 
by  C26H41NO2.  The  acetyl-compounds  of  those  two  bodies  are  acetyl- 
solanine,  C^oHegAceXOis,  and  acetyl  solanidine,  CjeHssAcsXOo.  The 
author  obtained  36  and  35" 7  per  cent,  of  glucose  on  resolution  of 
solanine  into  solanidine,  whilst  according  to  Zwenger  and  Kind's 
equation — 

C^HesNOie  +  3H2O  =  C25H39NO  +  3CcH,..0e, 
it  ought  to  yield  65 "4  per  cent.     Further   investigation  is  needed  on 
this  point.  O.  T.  A. 

Sarracenia  Purpurea.  By  F.  H(5tet  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  185). — 
Sarracenia  pjurpurea,  a  kind  of  pitcher-plant  from  North  America,  has 
for  some  time  been  used  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  and  the 
author  has  found  in  it  an  alkaloid  identical  in  its  character  with  vera- 
trine.  He  has  also  confirmed  the  existence  of  an  amine  as  recognised 
by  Dragendorff,  and  has  found,  moreover,  another  alkaline  substance 
soluble  in  water.  The  coincidence  of  the  same  therapeutic  uses  with 
the  presence  of  the  same  active  principle  in  the  Culchicaccce  and  Sar- 
racenia is  the  more  striking,  as  the  two  are  in  no  way  allied. 

R.  R. 
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Researches  on  Albumin.  By  Schutzenb^eger  (Ann.  Clam. 
Phi/s.,  [5],  16,  289 — 419). — It  having  been  observed  tbat  albuminoid 
substances  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  baryta  under  suit- 
able conditions  appear  to  be  transformed  entirely  into  crystallisable 
or  into  definite  principles,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  care- 
fullv  condncted  and  complete  study  of  this  reaction  would  be  likely  to 
materiallv  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proximate  composition  of 
these  bodies,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  solve  the  question  respecting  their 
constitution. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  author  instituted  and  has  carried  out  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  action  of  baryta-solution  at 
high  temperatures  on  coagulated  egg-albumin  and  other  nitrogenous 
principles,  the  results  of  which  investigation  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir. 

The  albuminoid  under  experiment  was  placed  with  the  alkaline 
solution  in  an  iron  silver-lined  autoclave,  and  heated  to  a  definite 
temperature  for  some  hours.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  cylin- 
der, consisting  of  an  amber-coloured  liquid  and  a  solid  deposit,  were 
transferred  to  a.  large  flask,  and  the  ammonia  (1)  distilled  off  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  estimated ;  the  residue  (2)  in  the  flask  was 
brought  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the 
baryta  was  removed,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  from  the 
latter  was  precipitated  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  barium 
carbonate  reraoved,  and  the  baryta  remaining  in  the  liquor  exactly 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  its  weight  ascertained.  The  acid 
thus  set  free,  which  proved  to  be  acetic  acid  (3)  with  traces  of  formic 
acid,  was  distilled  off  in  a  vacuum  and  again  determined.  The  residue 
remaining  from  the  distillation  of  the  acetic  acid,  which  the  author 
terms  fixed  residue  (4),  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  friable  and  easily 
removable  from  the  vessel ;  it  contains  all  the  fixed  principles  such  as 
leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.,  which  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  organic 
substance,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Detenmnation  of  the  Ammonia. — Having  proved  that  coagulated 
albumin,  washed  with  ether  and  dried  at  140°,  contained  16'5  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  the  effect  of  boiling  it  with  three  times  it  weight  of  baryta 
under  ordinary  pressure  was  ascertained.  1'2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
was  evolved  in  the  form  of  ammonia  within  the  first  half  hour,  the 
disengagement  proceeding  slowly,  until  after  120  hours'  boiling  2"2  per 
cent,  had  been  eliminated  :  this  number  was  never  exceeded.  At  120° 
in  the  autoclave,  2"2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  was  evolved  by  digestion 
during  six  or  eight  hours  ;  at  150°,  with  only  twice  its  weight  of 
baryta,  o"l  per  cent,  was  obtained;  whilst  between  150°  and  180°,  with 
three  parts  of  baryta  for  24  hours,  3"95  per  cent,  was  disengaged,  and 
the  limit  of  4"0  per  cent,  was  not  exceeded  even  by  heating  with  six 
parts  of  baryta  for  six  or  eight  days.  These  three  limits  indicate 
clearly  three  saccessive  and  different  stages  of  decomposition. 

Insohible  Barium  Salts. — The  quantity  of  this  deposit  like  the  ammo- 
nia varies  with  the  temperature  and  with  the  proportion  of  baryta  used  : 
in  composition  as  well  as  in  weight,  it  undoubtedly  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  disengaged.  It  consists 
mainly  of  barium  carbonate  and  oxalate,   with  a  certain  amount  of 
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barium  phospliate  and  sulphate ;  the  proportions  of  the  t\YO  former, 
the  only  important  elements  in  the  mixture,  were  as  follows  :  From  100 
grams  of  albumin — 

With  200 


300 

600 


Acetic  Acid. — The  proportion  of  this  acid  is  always  relatively  small, 
it  varies  with  the  tempei-ature  and  the  proportion  of  the  baryta  as  in 
the  previous  instances,  the  smallest  quantity  obtained  being  2" 7  per 
cent.,  and  the  greatest  5"4  per  cent. 

Fixed  Besidue. — The  total  weight  of  this  residue,  obtained  as  before 
mentioned  (including  6'53  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  carried  down  bj 
the  barium  carbonate),  amounted  in  one  experiment  to  95'83  per  cent., 
and  in  another  to  96"5  per  cent,  of  the  albumin  u.sed  ;  it  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  baryta  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  inasmuch  as  the  separate 
weights  of  the  components  being  added  together,  there  is  always  an 
excess  varying  from  10  to  14  per  cent.  The  ultimate  analyses  of  the 
fixed  residue  gave  very  constant  numbers,  which  did  not  vary  greatly- 
even  under  different  formative  conditions,  the  mean  numbers  being 
C  =  48-16;  H  =  8-2;  N  =  11-03;  O  =  30-75  per  cent. 

Volatile  Oil. — There  is  formed,  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin 
in  the  manner  under  discussion,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil, 
about  1  or  2  per  cent.,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  analysis  under  ordinary  conditions.  An  operation  on  the  large 
scale  with  10  kilograms  of  albumin  enabled  about  50  or  60  grams  of 
the  oil  to  be  collected  and  an  examination  to  be  made.  It  had  no 
fixed  boiling  point ;  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  at  disposal,  it 
was  not  possible  to  separate  its  constituents  by  fractional  distillation  :  it 
was  therefore  divided  into  fonr  portions  boiling  fi^om  113"  to  120"^  ;  120° 
to  140°;  140°  to  180°  ;  and  above  180°,  and  an  analysis  of  each  portion 
made.  From  the  results  of  these  analyses  the  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  oil  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one,  the  more  volatile,  contain- 
ing oxygen  bat  not  nitrogen  ;  the  other,  nitrogen  but  not  oxygen.  The 
presence  of  pyrrol  in  the  oil  was  clearly  established  by  means  of  its 
well-marked  reactions.  The  formula,  Ci6Ho3NO:i,  calculates  very 
nearly  to  the  percentage  obtained,  from  which  if  the  formula  of  pyrrol 
be  deducted  (C4H5N)  there  remains  3(C4H60),  which  may  be  considered 
to  represent  approximately  the  composition  of  the  remainder.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  sulphuretted  body  is  also  contained  in  the  oil.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  this  alburaiuol  obtainable  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  it  any  important  part  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  reactions 
representing  the  decomposition  of  albumin. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  the  fixed  residue  was  a  work  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  every  method  that  could  be  devised  was  tried  with  only 
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partial  success.  It  was  eventually  found  that  the  best  method  was  to 
treat  the  residue  with  neutral  solvents,  and  to  separate  the  constituents 
as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  fractional  crystallisation.  The  identifi- 
cation of  the  various  principles  was  afterwards  effected  by  means  of 
ultimate  analysis,  wliich,  in  the  absence  of  any  well  characterised  re- 
actions, was  found  to  be  the  only  sure  or  practicable  means  of  arriv- 
ino-  at  satisfactory  results.  More  than  500  combustions  were  thus 
made. 

The  two  terms  which  were  the  easiest  to  isolate  from  the  fixed  resi- 
due, on  account  of  their  slight  solubility,  were  tywsine  and  leucine, 
the  former,  which  is  produced  to  an  extent  varying  from  2"3  to  3"5  per 
cent.,  was  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form,  and  by  its  well-known 
colour  reaction  with  mercurous  nitrate^  the  latter  was  also  obtained 
in  a  well-crystallised  condition,  and  gave  results  on  analysis  agreeing 
accurately  with  the  formula  CeHigNOo. 

The  successive  crystalline  deposits,  obtained  by  progressively  con- 
centrating the  solutions  from  which  the  leucine,  &c.,  had  been  partially 
separated,  were  composed  of  amido- valeric  and  amido-butyric  acids, 
together  with  two  new,  definite,  crystallisable  products,  tijroleucine 
C7HnNOo(C„H2«_3NOo)  and  a  body  corresponding  with  the  formula 
C6HiiN02{C,,H2/(-iN02)  :  the  quantity  of  tyroleucine  obtained  was 
about  GO  or  70  grams  from  10  kilograms  of  albumin.  Tyroleucine 
presents  itself  as  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  chalky  aspect,  possess- 
ing scarcely  any  taste,  but  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  water  at  15°. 
It  melts  and  decomposes  at  240°,  breaking  up  into  a  white  sublimate 
and  a  volatile  oily  base  having  an  odour  of  raddish  ;  it  leaves  behind  an 
abundant  yellow  viti-eous  residue.  The  analysis  of  the  chloroplatinate 
of  the  base  gives  it  the  formula  of  collidine,  CgHnN,  and  of  the  vitreous 
residue  the  formula  CUH18N2O0;  the  decomposition  of  tyroleucine  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  proceeding  thus — 

2(C,H„N02)  =  CuHisNoOo  -f  2H2O 
2(C7HaN02)  =  CO2  +  CsHuN  -f  CsHuNOa 

Collidine.      Amido-valeric 


from  which  one  is  led  to  suppose  tyroleucine  to  be  a  compound  of 
amido-valeric  acid  with  a  body  of  the  formula  C9HiiN02,  the  latter 
difi'ering  from  tyi'osiue  only  by  an  atom  of  oxygen.  This  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  tyrosine,  when  heated  under  similar 
Conditions,  breaks  up  into  C02and  a  base,  CsHuNO,  which  difi:ers  from 
collidine  only  by  an  atom  of  oxygen. 

Among  the  homologues  of  leucine,  amido-valeric  and  amido-butyric 
acids  were  met  with  in  quantity,  but  amido-propionic  acid  in  very 
small  proportion  only  ;  its  presence,  however,  was  clearly  and  distinctly 
made  out. 

To  the  compounds  of  the  formula  C«H2„+2N02,  the  author  gives  the 
generic  name  leuciives,  and  to  those  of  the  formula  C«H2„_iN02  the 
names  leuceines  (11  =  6)  ;  both  seem  to  be  frequently  produced  by  the 
splitting  up  on  crystallisation  of  bodies  of  the  formula  CwHowNaOi 
{m  =  10  or  12)  ;  however  by  repeated  fractional  crystallisation  the 
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compound  Ci5H24^204  gave  always  tlie  same  analytical  numbers,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  has  an  independent  existence.  The 
supposition  is  moreover  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  similar  results 
were  obtained  with  the  lower  homologues  containing  11,  10,  9,  and 
even  7  atoms  of  carbon. 

For  these  latter  bodies,  the  name  ghicoproteins  has  been  adopted,  on 
account  of  their  sweet  taste;  they  crystallise  less  easily  than  the  leucines, 
especially  the  lower  terms ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  hot  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  however 
dissolves  them  with  ease. 

Another  substance  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albumin,which 
is  produced  in  important  quantit}-,  is  a  yellow  viscous  body  obtained 
liy  precipitating  certain  mother-liquors  from  which  leucines  have  been 
ci-ystallised  by  ether.  Dried  at  120",  it  is  converted  into  a  transparent 
.■iinorphous  mass,  which  on  analysis  gives  numbers  comprised  between 
the  fornml^e  C5H9NO2  and  C4H7NO2,  very  often  sensibly  approximating 
to  the  formula  C9HifiN204  ;  it  appears  in  fact  to  be  constituted  in  great 
part  of  butyric  leucine  witli  an  admixture  of  some  superior  homologue. 

The  longer  the  action  of  baiyta  on  albumin  is  continued,  and 
the  more  concentrated  the  solution,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  leucines  and  of  leuce'ines  formed,  whilst  under  the  contrary 
conditions,  the  intermediate  bodies,  or  glucoproteins,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  fixed  residue,  representing  the  initial  terms  of  the  hydra- 
tion of  albumin  ;  under  all  circumstances  caproic  leucine  and  tyrosine 
appear  to  be  the  ultimate  terms  of  the  decomposition. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reacti(jn  would  therefore  appear  to  admit  of 
the  following  explanation.  The  albuminoid  molecule  losing  ammonia 
and  carbon  as  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  assimilat^ing  water, 
is  converted  into  a  comparatively  simple  mixture  of  glucoproteins, 
C„H2«N204,  containing  as  its  principle  term  C9Hif,N204 :  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  baryta  and  a  high  temperature,  these  glucoproteins 
split  up  partly  into  leucines  and  leuce'ines,  and  partly  into  double  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  glucoproteins  and  leuce'ines  with  the 
leucines. 

The  leuce'ines  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  amido-acidsof  the  acrylic, 
or  of  an  isomeric  series.  They  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  on 
warming,  and  are  attacked  by  bromine  in  the  cold  with  formation  of  HBr 
and  an  acid  of  formula  C„H2„_iN03.  In  the  analysis  of  the  fixed  residue, 
the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  is  never  rigorously  1  :  2,  but  there 
is  always  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  ratio  is  nearer  1  :  2"1  or 
1  :  2"3;  this  difference  indicating  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  non- 
nitrogenous  compounds,  or  of  bodies  in  which  the  atomic  relation  of 
nitrogen  to  oxygen  is  greater  tlian  1:2.  A  careful  examination  for 
such  bodies  among  the  crystalline  deposits  resulted  in  the  detection  of 
a  few  gi-ams  of  an  acid  from  1  kilogram  of  albumin,  offering  a  composi- 
tion very  close  to  that  of  glutauiic  acuJ,  C5H9N  Oi,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  a  second,  whose  composition  was  that  of  glutamic  acid  minus  water, 
C5H7NO3,  which  has  been  called  ijhithuic  acid.  Judging  from  their 
amount,  these  acids  play  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mixture  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albumin:  the  acids, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  capable  of  being  extracted  in  reasonable 
VOL.  xxxYX.  2  q 
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quantity  from  the  insoluble  barium  salts,  do  not  exhibit  a  constant 
composition  ;  tbey  appear  to  be  residues  of  a  progressive  decomposi- 
tion, and  to  be  susceptible  of  being  resolved  by  the  continued  action 
of  baryta  into  a  mixture  of  leucines  and  oxalic  acid. 

Without  following  all  the  steps  by  whicli  the  author  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  presence  of  the  various  bodies  which  are  met  with  in  small 
proportions  as  constituents  of  the  fixed  residue,  and  modify  slightly 
the  ratio  between  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  we  may  sum  them  up 
as   follows  : — 1.  Traces    of    succinic   and    lactic    acids.      2.  Tyrosine. 

3.  Amido-acids  of  the  type  of  C„Ho„_iN03  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids. 

4.  Amido-acids  of  the  type  C„H2„_3  =  NOsglutimic  acid.  6.  Amido- 
acids  of  the  types  C„,Ho,„_4]S'506  and  ChHoh-iNOs.  6.  Intermediate  com- 
pounds of  the  type  CwH2wiN20o. 

The  principle,  which  is  the  most  constant  among  the   products  of' 

the  decomposition,  and  whose  proportion  is  the  most  easy  to  determine 

on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility,  is  tyrosine.    The  maximi-im  quantity 

obtained  of  this  body  was  3"5  per  cent.  ;    if,  therefore,  one  molecule  of 

albumin  reacts  in  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of  tyrosine,  it  points 

to  the    approximate  molecular   weight   5,500    for   the   former,    since 

181 
— __  =  3-3.     An  expression  of  the  form  C210H387N65O75S3  corresponds 

5,500 

with  a  molecular  weight  equal  to  5,478,  which  satisfies  the  conditions 
involved  in  the  determination  of  the  sulphur  and  tyrosine,  as  well  9s 
the  results  of  elementary  analysis,  thus — 


Mol. 

C. 

H. 

N. 

0. 

s. 

weight 

Expei^iment.  . 

52-57 

7-16 

16-6 

21-8 

1-8 

— 

Theory 

52-62 

7-07 

16-02 

21-04 

1-75 

5,473 

Again,  taking  as  the  basis  of  calculation  the  experiments  made  with 
5  or  6  parts  of  bai'yta  at  180°,  the  centesimal  proportions  of  the  pro- 
ducts were — 

NasXHs.  BaCOj.  BaCO^.  HAO2. 

4-03  17-6  ll'o  4-6 

which  corresponds  very  fairly  for  5,473  parts  of  albumin  with — 

NH3.  H2C2O4.  CO2.  H4C2O2. 

16  mols.  4  mols.  3  mols.  4  mols. 

From  these  numbers  the  following  equation  may   be  written,  which 
moreover  would  give  a  fixed  residue  of  99-6  per  cent. : — 

Ci^HgsTl^eoO^aSs  +  6OH2O  =  I6NH3  +  4.C,B.,0,  +  3CO2  +  4C2H4O2  + 
C2O1H435N49O105  +  S3. 

Deducting  a  molecule  of  tyrosine  from  the  formula  of  the  fixed  resi- 
due, we  have  C2iiH4o4N4sOin2,  which  approximates  very  closely  to  an 
expression  of  the  form  C«H2«N02,  differing  from  it  only  by  a  slight 
excess  of  oxygen. 

By  taking  in  this  manner  the  series  of  experiments  made  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  baryta  and  at  different  temperatures,  a  number 
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of  equations  may  be  ■written,  in  allof  whicli  the  theoretical  composition 
ofthetixed  residue  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  obtained  ex - 
jierimentally. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  hydration  of  albumin,  as 
many  molecules  of  water  are  assimilated  as  there  are  molecules  of 
ammonia  liberated  ;  if  then  from  the  proposed  formula  for  albumin  we 
deduct  the  ammonia,  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic;  acids  in  the  propor- 
tion furnished  by  experiment,  less  a  number  of  molecules  of  water 
equal  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  ammonia  (adding  as  many  mole- 
cules of  water  as  there  are  molecules  of  carbonic  anhydride  produced, 
since  the  latter  probably  results  from  the  decomposition  of  urea)  we 
shall  have — 

[I6NH3  +  4C2H0O4  +  SCO.,  +  4C,H,0,  -  IGNoO  +  3H,0], 

which  leaves  C32iH3iiN4g058i,  an  expression  which  corresponds  with  the 
type  ChHo„_2N0  quite  as  nearly  as  that  of  the  fixed  residue  with  the 
type  C„H2„N02,  the  difference  on  both  sides  being  a  slight  excess  ot 
oxygen.  The  molecule  of  albumin  therefore  resembles  that  of  a  bodv 
whose  formula  is  9!(C„,H..„,_iN204),  where  m  =  2n,  and  undergoes 
hydration  in  two  distinct  steps.  At  100°,  with  a  limited  proportion  of 
baryta,  the  grouping  fixes  a  number  of  molecules  of  water  equal  to 
one-half  the  number  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  and 
becomes  .T(CmH2»i_2N..03).  The  latter,  at  a  higher  temperature,  can  in 
its  turn  fix  a  number  of  molecules  of  water  equal  to  the  number  of 
atoms  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  changing  itself  to  the  formula 
.T(CmH2,„N204),  the  final  result  being  the  assimilation  of  as  many 
molecules  of  water  as  the  albumin  contains  atoms  of  nitrogen.  Albu- 
min is  then  probably  an  imi do-derivative,  ivltich  hy  hydration  cha)iges  into 
a  mixture  of  amido-derivative.i. 

To  return  to  the  observed  relation  between  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
evolved,  and  the  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids  produced,  it  is  noticeable 
that  two  molecules  of  ammonia  are  disengaged  for  each  molecule  of 
acid  generated  ;  the  simplest  reaction  which  could  account  for  such  a 
phenomenon  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ammonia  results  from  the 
hydration  of  urea  or  cyanamide  and  oxamide,  a  supposition  which  ac- 
f|uires  a  much  greater  degree  of  probability  when  it  is  shown  that  a 
veiy  large  majority  of  animal  nitrogenous  principles,  when  similarly 
decomposed,  yield  a  quantity  of  ammonia  Avhich  is  precisely  the 
amount  that  should  be  furnished  by  the  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids 
])roduced  at  the  same  time,  supposing  the  whole  to  result  from  the 
7-eaction  above  mentioned.  The  author  has  examined  wool,  hair, 
ossein,  isinglass,  gelatin,  goat's  hair,  silk,  fibrin,  and  chondrin,  in  all 
of  which  the  above  relations  held  good. 

Summary. — It  has  been  shown  :  1.  That  the  mixture  of  fixed  princi- 
ples derived  from  albumin  by  hydration  contains  only  amido-deriva- 
tives.  2.  That  these  derivatives  can  be  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions,  one,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  16  to  18  per  cent.,  conta  ning 
the  substances  in  which  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  is  1  :  3,  or  1  :  4,  or  2:5; 
the  most  important  fraction  of  this  portion  consists  of  acids  of  th  • 
formula  C„H2«-iN04,  C„H2„_3,  l^O-.CMu.-i'^^O,,  and  C„H2„_,N03,  the 
intermediate  term  being  onlv  a  molecular  combination  of  the  terms 
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C„H2„_3N03  and  C«Ho;,_ii^03.  The  second  portion,  wliicii  constitutes 
^ths  of  the  residue,  may  be  represented  by  tlie  formula  a-(C„H2„lN"204) 
Tvith  a  value  for  n  a  little  less  than  9.  According  as  the  limit  of 
hydration  is  attained,  the  products  formed  belonging  to  the  type 
C,«H2»,Nj()4  (where  vi  is  a  multiple  of  n)  are  progressively  resolved 
into  sira fie  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  apparent  type;  these  again 
arc  resolved  into  bodies  of  the  type  C;,H3„N204,  "which  in  their  turn 
arc  esolved  into  leucines,  C„H2„+iN02,  and  leuceines,  C„H2„_iN02. 
Thi.?  interpretation  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  more  highly 
oyygenated  acids  in  the  fixed  residue,  since  they  may  be  considered  as 
derived  from  any  of  these  bodies  by  substitution  of  0  for  H2. 

To  the  memoir  is  added  an  appendix,  in  which  are  given  the  results 
of  some  analyses  made  of  fixed  residues  obtained  from  different 
sources.  Albumin  purified  by  Wurtz's  method  was  substituted  for 
crude  albumin  ;  the  baryta  was  precipitated  in  one  instance  by  carbonic 
anhydride,  in  another  by  carbonic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
in  a  third  by  cai'bonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
but  no  important  differences  were  observable  in  the  products  of  decom- 
position. It  was  also  found  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
hydration  of  the  albumin  was  begun  by  the  action  of  other  agents  less 
energetic  than  barj^i a,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  on  completing 
the  action  by  the  intervention  of  baryta  as  usual,  the  same  result  was 
obtained  as  in  the  previous  instances.  A  fixed  residue  obtained  by  the 
action  of  baryta  was  subsequently  boiled  for  24  hours  with  a  20  per 
cent,  .sulphuric  acid,  but  its  compo.sition  was  not  found  to  be  sensibly 
affected. 

In  a  final  operation,  conducted  with  the  usual  reagents,  the  action 
of  baryta  upon  albumin  was  carried  to  its  extreme  limit.  The 
fixed  residue  was  carefully  examined  to  see  whether  any  substance 
was  produced  under  such  condition,  which  had  not  been  found,  or  had 
been  overlooked  in  previous  experiments :  nothing  however  was  met 
with  but  the  usual  mixture  of  leucines  and  leuceines. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  various  glucoproteins  still  remains  to 
be  determined.  J.  W. 


Physiological    Chemistry. 


Transformation  of  Glycogen  by  the  Salivary  and  Pancreatic 
Ferments.  By  J.  Seegex  {Pflilgers  Archiv.f.  Physiol.,  19,  106— 
128). — This  research  was  begun  Avith  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  dif- 
ference in  behaviour  tcwards  diastatic  ferments  of  glycogen  derived 
from  the  liver  of  dogs  fed  on  a  meat,  and  on  a  bread  and  potato  diet 
respectively.  The  author  found  that  the  behaviour  of  the  two  glyco- 
gens was  identical.  Further  experiments,  made  partly  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Kratschmer,  lead  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1.)  Glycogen  is  not  entirely  converted  into  sugar  by  saliva  and  by 
pancreas   extract;  only  60    to   70  per  cent,  of  the  glycogen  is  thus 
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transformed.  (The  author  estimated  the  sugar  by  causing  it  to  enter 
into  combination  with  potash.) 

(2.)  The  sugar  formed  is  not  grape-sugar,  for  it  possesses  con- 
siderably less  reducing  power  and  a  much  higher  specific  rotation. 
The  former  is  66  per  cent,  of  that  of  grape-sugar,  and  the  specific 
rotation  ranges  between  120°  and  130°. 

(3.)  Diastase  acts  similarly  to  saliva  and  pancreas  extract. 

(4.)  The  above  ferments  do  not  transform  starch  entirely  into 
sugar.  The  sugar  formed  also  possesses  less  reducing  and  a  higher 
rotatory  power. 

(5.)  The  sugars  formed  by  ferments  from  starch  and  glycogen,  the 
author  terms  ferment-sugars. 

(6.)  Boiling  with  acids  converts  about  75  per  cent,  of  glycogen 
into  grape-sugar.  Complete  transformation  of  the  glycogen  into 
sugar  occurs  oidy  when  the  glycogenic  solution  is  heated  in  closed 
tubes  at  lO0°  C."for  36  or  48  hours. 

(7.)   The  sugar  formed  in  the  liver  is  grape-sugar. 

(8.)  The  author  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  dextrin  wdiich  are 
also  products  of  the  action  of  the  ferments  : — (a.)  Briicke's  achroo- 
dexti-in  precipitated  by  weak  alcohol,  and  which  is  further  transformed 
into  sugar  by  the  ferment,  (b.)  A  second  form,  which  is  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  cannot  be  further  trans- 
formed into  sugar  by  the  action  of  ferments.  The  author  terms  this 
dijstwpodextrin  {compoTro^  =  obstinate,  tough).  E.  C.  B. 

Formation  of  Emulsion,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Bile  in 
Digestion.  By  Gr.  Qpixckk  {Pjiiirjers  Arcluu.f.  Fhi/s.,  19, 129—144). 
— The  author's  chief  results  are  as  follows : — 

Soap-solution  diffuses  itself  on  the  limiting  surface  between  fatty 
oils  and  water  or  aqueous  saline  solutions. 

This  diffusion  gives  rise  to  rotatory  movements  in  the  interior  of 
the  oil  and  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  small  drops  of  oil  becoming  at 
the  same  time  detached. 

Portions  of  soap,  so  small  as  to  be  unrecognizable  by  the  microscope 
or  otherwise,  suffice  to  pi-oduce  this  diffusion  and  these  movements. 

In  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  fatty  oils  containing  free  fatty  acids 
form  hard  soap,  which  dissolves  in  the  surrounding  fluid  and  diffuses 
itself  on  the  surface. 

"With  a  certain  concentration  of  the  soda-solution  and  a  certain 
solubility  of  the  soap  produced,  the  diffusion  is  repeated  at  definite 
periods,  and  separates  a  great  quantity  of  small  drops  of  oil.  This 
explains  the  spontaneous  emulsification  and  the  amoeboid  movements 
of  oil-drops  in  a  dilute  .solution  of  soda  described  by  J.  Gad. 

The  drops  of  oil  are  coated  by  a  thin  layer  of  soap,  which  prevents 
the  drops  from  running  together,  and  materially  increases  the  dura- 
bility of  the  emulsion. 

This  spontaneous  emulsification  does  not  occur  with  castor-oil,  as 
the  soaps  formed  from  it  by  contact  with  a  solution  of  soda  are  too 
soluble. 

Bile,  by  facilitating  the  solution  of  the  hard  soaps,  can  assist  in  the 
emulsification  of  the    intestinal    contents,  or  under  certain    circum- 
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stances  it  may  retard  the  same.     It  increases  the  mobility  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil. 

Froth  is  an  emulsion  with  air  instead  of  oil.  Its  durability 
depends  on  the  same  physical  conditions  as  the  durability  of  oil- 
emulsions.  E-   C.  B. 

Nature  of  the  Albumins  in  Hydrocele.  By  J.  Bechamp  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  608 — 610). — In  a  former  communication  published  in  Compt. 
rend.,  87,  the  author  had  shown  that  in  all  hydroceles,  the  liquid  con- 
tains an  albuminous  matter  having  a  laevogyratory  power  of  70°.  In 
the  present  paper  he  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  separating  from 
this  albuminous  matter  two,  if  not  three  distinct  albumins.  Of  these 
one  has  a  rotatory  power  of  65"8°,  another  of  72-2''.  The  first  is  pre- 
cipitated by  monoj.lumbic  acetate,  and  has  no  action  on  starch;  the 
second  is  pi^ecipitated  by  hexplurabic  acetate,  and  renders  starch 
soluble  after  acting  on  it  for  one  or  two  hours  at  40°.  They  both 
differ  from  the  albumin  of  the  blood,  for  the  highest  rotatory  power  of 
any  of  the  blood-albumins  does  not  exceed  63°  ;  moreover,  the  albu- 
mins of  blood  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  after  their  precipitation 
by  alcohol,  whilst  those  of  hydrocele,  on  the  contrary,  are  soluble. 
The  author  has  never  found  the  albumins  of  the  blood  in  the  liquids 
of  discharges.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is,  not  merely  a  trans- 
udation, but  a  transformation.  K.  R. 

Composition  of  Mare's  Milk.  By  M.  Schrodt  (Lcuidw.  Versuchs- 
Stat.,  23,  311 — 316). — The  author  analysed  the  milk  of  a  five  years 
old  mare,  ten  weeks  after  foaling,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Dry  substance    8' 85  per  cent. 

Ash 0-37       „ 

Fat 1-27       „ 

Albuminoids 1'.50       ,, 

Milk  sugar 6" 75        ,, 

The  fresh  milk  was  perfectly  neutral.  J.  R. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


On  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  By  P.  Schutzenberger  and  A. 
Destrem  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  593 — 595). — This  paper  is  a  continuation  of 
the  researches  described  in  Compt.  rend.,  88,  287,  and  this  vol.,  p.  476. 
100  grams  of  fresh  unwashed  yeast  containing  1"9  gram  of  nitrogen  as 
insoluble  albuminoids,  contained  only  IT  gram  of  nitrogen  after  de- 
composing 200  grams  of  sugar,  whilst  after  maceration  in  water  only, 
under  the  same  conditions,  there  remained  1"5  gram  of  nitrogen.  The 
total  weight  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  yeast  diminished  less  than  by 
maceration  only ;  and  in  experiments  with  small  quantities  of  yeast, 
even  increased,  as  in  Pasteur's  experiments. 
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Washed  yeast,  even  in  the  absence  of  air,  also  decomposes  sugar 
I'apidlj  enough,  lOU  grams  of  yeast  causing  200  gi'ams  of  sugar  to 
disappear  in  '24  hours.  But  the  weight  of  insoluble  residue  diminishes 
about  40  per  cent.,  and  very  much  more  than  by  simple  maceration. 

lOO  grams  of  fresh  ivnsJied  yeast  containing  19 — 20  grams  insoluble 
matter,  furnished  only  11"8 — lo"2  grams  after  decomposing  200  grams 
of  sugar,  whilst  after  simple  digestion  with  water  it  still  furnished 
15"8 — 16  grams. 

The  loss  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  albuminoid  matter  into 
soluble  amidated  compounds.  The  19  grams  of  original  insoluble 
yeast  contained  1"9  gram  nitrogen;  the  11"8  grams  left  after  fer- 
mentation contained  only  0'57  gram  of  nitrogen  :  1"33  gram  of  nitrogen 
was  therefore  eliminated  by  solution  ot  the  prote'id  matters.  Since 
these  contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  1"33  gram  of  nitrogen  = 
8"3  grams  albuminoid  matter,  and  19"0  —  8"3  =.  11'7,  the  weight 
of  the  residual  yeast.  Another  experiment  cited  gives  a  similar 
result. 

lOO  grams  of  fresh  washed  yeast  corresponding  with  184  grams  of 
insoluble  matter  containing  1*895  gi'am  of  nitrogen,  gave,  after  simple 
digestion,  lo"84  grams  insoluble  residue  containing  Ivl  gram 
nitrogen.  The  loss  in  nitrogeu  is  0"185  gram,  equivalent  to  I'l  gram 
albuminoid  matter.  The  total  lo.ss  is  2'6gi'ams;  2'6  —  11  =  1".5 
gram  non-nitrogenous  matter  t'limiuated  by  secondary  fermentation. 

100  grams  of  fresh  washed  yeast,  by  fermentation  with  access  of 
air,  lost  only  3'2  grams  prote'id  matter,  and  fixed  4"84  grams  non- 
nitrogenous  matter,  the  weight  of  insoluble  residue  increasing  from 
i8''i!  grams  to  20'04  grams. 

Con:lusions. — (1.)  Yeast,  placed  under  conditions  which  prevent  its 
multiplication  and  development,  nevertheless  retains  the  power  of 
decomposing  sugar,  and  in  so  doing  it  loses  more  nitrogen  than  when 
simply  digested  with  water  deprived  of  sugar  and  oxygen.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  sugar  decomposed  and  the  new  yeast 
formed,  i.e.,  the  fermenting  power,  thus  becomes  a  7ie/]atioe  quantit\'. 
(2.)  The  proximate  composition  of  yeast,  or  the  pi*oportiou  between 
its  albuminoid  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  varies  with  the  com- 
position of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives. 

The  authors  have  previously  recognised  the  formation  of  aldehyde 
in  fermentation  conducted  without  the  pre.^nce  of  air.  The  aldehyde 
found  in  wine,  &c.,  is  therefoie  not  due  solely  to  oxidation  of  the 
ulcohol.  Its  formation  is  directly  connected  with  the  decomposition 
of  sugar,  and  may  perhaps  accompany  the  production  of  6  molecules  of 
glycerin  to  1  of  succinic  acid,  the  sum  of  which  (  =  C22H5402-.)  contains 
more  hvdroijen  than  the  origfinal  susrar.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Formation  of  Starch  in  Chlorophyll-grains  in  Absence  of 
Light.  By  J.  BoHM  {Versuchs-Stat.,  23,  123— 156j. — This  paper 
contains  details  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  above  subject  made 
with  tlie  germinal  plants  of  tlie  hc.irlet-runner ;  in  some  cases  parts  of 
the  leaves  were  excluded  from  light,  and  in  other  cases  the  entire 
plants.  The  experiments  appear  to  show  that  light  is  not  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  starch.  P.  P.  B. 
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Analysis  of  some  Fodders,  and  Observations  on  the  Damage 
caused  to  Italian  Beans  by  the  Bean  Insect  (Bruchus  mfimanus, 
Sch.).  By  H.  Gkosjeax  (Cnvipt.  rend.,  88,  600— 602).— The  samples 
of  horse  food  analysed  comprise  three  samples  of  oats  from  different 
provinces,  crushed  maize,  horse-beans  (Italian  beans),  wheat  bran,  hay, 
chaff,  and  a  food  composed  of  oats,  maize,  and  beans,  already  mixed. 

Pectic  bodies  were  estimated  by  Schloesing's  method.  The  oats  con- 
tained 0'20 — 0'37  per  cent.  ;  the  maize  only  traces  ;  the  chaff,  bran, 
and  hay  1"00,  2*03,  and  446  per  cent,  respectively;  the  beans  h88  per 
cent,  as  pectate  of  lime,  which  is  contained  in  the  inteo^nment  of  the 
bean.  This  integument,  forming  0'16  of  the  total  weight  of  the  seed, 
is  removed  in  the  maniifacture  of  bean  flour,  and  is  found  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  bean  bran  (son  de  feves)  containing  11  "5  per  cent,  of 
pectic  bodies. 

Svgars. — The  seeds  and  bran  may  be  considered  to  contain  cane- 
sugar,  whilst  the  hay  and  chaff  probably  contain  glucose.  The  per- 
centages are,  oats,  0"5 — 1"0 ;  maize,  0'8;  beans,  1'25;  bran,  2'5 ;  hay, 
1"5  ;  chaff,  traces. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  beans  were  attacked  by  the  Bruchus  rufimanus, 
and  the  average  number  of  insects  to  each  bean  was  two,  so  that  the 
sample  contained  as  many  insects  as  beans.  The  attacked  beans  when 
weighed  against  the  sound  ones  showed  a  loss  of  18"5  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-fifth.  The  perfect  insects  contained  in  100  parts,  50  of 
Avater,  15"8  of  fatty  matter,  and  5*5  of  nitrogen.  Each  Bruchus  con- 
sumes on  an  average  140  mgrms.  of  the  bean,  containing  37  mgrms. 
of  albuminoid  matter,  2'i  mgrms.  of  fatty  matter,  55"4  mgrms.  of 
starch,  and  1'8  mgrm.  of  sugar.  Of  these  materials  the  insect  fixes 
1"8  mgrm.  and  loses  0'6  mgrm.  of  fatty  matter,  and  eliminates  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  nitrogen  which  it  consumes.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Absorption  Power  of  Soils.  By  J.  M.  v.  Bemmelen  {LandAo.  Ver- 
suchs-Siat.,  23,  265 — 320). — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
paper  (ibid.,  21,  135;  Chem.  8oc.  J.,  34,  598).  The  authors  principal 
results  are  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

Soils  absorb  alkali  from  hydrates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  from  salts  of  weak  acids  (borates,  carbonates,  phosphates,  &c., 
which  are  more  or  less  dissociated  in  aqueous  solution),  but  without . 
exchange  of  bases,  the  free  hydrated  silica  in  the  soil  taking  up  alkali, 
whilst  (in  the  case  of  salts)  a  coiTesponding  quantity  of  acid  alkah- 
salt  is  formed. 

When  the  basic  silicates  (and  humates)  in  a  soil  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  it  with  tstrong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  removed  by 
washing,  so  that  only  acid  aluminium  silicates,  quartz,  the  separated 
silica,  and  humus  residues  are  left,  the  absorption  of  alkali  or  alka- 
line earth  from  salts  of  strong  acids  almost  ceases.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absorption  of  alkali  from  salts  of  weak  acids  (borates, 
carbonates,  phosphates)  is  increased.  The  free  silica  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  basic  silicates  takes  up  free  f  dissociated) 
alkali  in  the  saline  solution,  whereupon  a  fresh  quantity  of  free  alkali 
is  produced  by  dissociation  and  is  taken  up  in  turn,  and  this  process 
goes  on  until  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  amount  of 
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silica,  tlie  amount  of  acid  and  neutral  salts  in  solution,  and  the  volume 
of  water  present  at  the  pi-evailing  temperature. 

A  soil  whose  power  of  absorbins^  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  from 
salts  of  strong  acids  has  been  destroy-cd  by  boiling  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  does  not  recover  this  power  on  simply  mixing  with  it 
another  salt  of  a  strong  acid,  such  as  calcium  chloride  or  sulphate.  But 
the  absorption  power  is  restored,  when  the  soil  is  mixed  with  alkali- 
salts  of  weak  acids.  When,  for  instance,  the  soil  is  mixed  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  then  treated  witli  solution  of  potassium  chloride, 
the  following  reactions  take  place.  The  potassium  chloride  solution 
first  dissolves  a  little  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  calcium  chloride  and 
potassium  carbonate  are  formed.  Half  the  potash  of  the  latter  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  hydi-ated  silica  of  the  soil,  the  other  half  forming  acid 
carbonate.  Equilibrium  between  the  salts  in  solution  is  thus  disturbed, 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  ultimately  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  the  combining  power  of  the  silica,  the  solvent  power  of 
the  water  present,  and  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  salts  CaCL, 
CaH,(C03)„  CaCO:,,  KCl,  and  KHCO3. 

When  a  soil  which  has  been  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is 
boiled  with  saline  solutions,  its  hydrated  silica  acts  to  some  extent 
upon  the  latter,  forming  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  silicates.  When 
boiled  with  sodium  carbonate,  for  example,  the  formation  of  sodium 
silicate  is  so  considerable  that  soil  thus  treated  acts  strongly  on  solu- 
tions of  potassium  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate,  exchanging  sodium 
for  potassium.  The  effect  of  boiling  the  soil  with  calcium  chloride  or 
sulphate  is,  however,  much  less  marked.  J .  R. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Substitute  for  Litmus.  By  G.  Williams  {Chem.  News,  39,  98). — 
The  author  advocates  the  substitution  of  ammonium  dimethylamido- 
azobenzenesulph(mate  (the  "  orange"  3  of  Porrier)  for  litmus  in  volu- 
metric analysis.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  turned  pink  by  acids. 
It  distinctly  shows  the  presence  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1UO,000 
of  water,  whereas  litmus  ceases  to  indicate  1  part  in  50,000.  A  great 
advantage  it  possesses  over  litmus  is  that  it  is  not  affected  by  carbonic 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  best  way  to  apply  the  test  is,  after 
each  addition  of  acid  from  the  burette,  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
having  been  well  stirred,  to  allow  one  drop  of  the  indicator  to  fall  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  indicator  is  thus  distributed  over  a 
small  space,  and  the  reaction  is  more  distinct.  The  results  of  the  com- 
parison of  this  indicator  with  litmus  show  the  superiority  of  the  former 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Ij-   T.   O'S. 

Bohr's  Colorimetric  Process  for  the  Examination  of  Drink- 
ing-water. By  PUSCH  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  14,  227— 23!>).— The 
apparatus  necessary  for   the   examination  of    drinking-water,  together 
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with  the  reagents,  in  a  portable  form,  are  described.  The  colour  is 
determined  in  the  usual  way  by  comparison  with  distilled  water  in  a 
graduated  25  c.c.  cylinder.  The  presence  of  it'on  is  to  be  detected 
by  the  addition  to  20  c.c.  of  the  water  of  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Nitrites  are  determined  by  the 
addition  of  5  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  10  drops  of  zinc  chloride, 
starch  solution,  and  5  drops  of  potassium  iodide  solution ;  as  a  control 
solution  2^^  mgrms.  of  potassium  nitrite  ^  I'O  mgrm.  of  nitrous  acid, 
are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water. 

Detection  of  Ammonia. — Control  solution  :  1  cgrm.  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion of  0"!t6  sp.  gr.  =  1  mgrm.  of  ammonia  per  litre.  Reagent :  alka- 
line mercury  potassium  iodide  solution.  Of  this  6 — 8  drops  are  to  be 
added.  If  calcium,  magnesium,  or  iron  be  present,  these  are  to  be 
separated  previously  by  sodium  carbonate. 

Oxidisahle  Organic  Matter. —  Reagent:  O'Ol  normal  oxalic  acid  solu- 
tion =.  63  cgrms.  pure  oxalic  acid  per  litre ;  O'Ol  normal  permanga- 
nate solution  =  35  cgrms.  permanganate  per  litre.  50  c.c.  of  the 
water  and  5  c.c.  of  dilate  sulpliaric  acid  are  heated  in  a  porcelain  basin 
with  5  c.c.  of  permanganate ;  the  excess  of  permanganate  is  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  oxalic  acid. 

Nitric  Acid. — Control  solution:  24  cgrms.  of  potassium  nitrite  =; 
14  mgrms.  of  nitric  acid  per  litre.  Reagent:  brucine  sulphuric  acid 
solution  1  :  300.  To  3  drops  of  the  water,  a  like  amount  of  the  brucine 
solution  is  added,  as  well  as  a  little  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  colour  obtained  is  compared  with  that  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
the  brucine  solution  to  the  nitrite  solution. 

Chlorides. — Control  solution :  33  cgrms.  of  sodium  chloride  := 
2  cgrms.  chlorine  per  litre.  Reagent :  Silver  nitrate  solution  1  :  20. 
Two  cylinders  are  equally  filled  with  pui*e  water  and  that  under  exami- 
nation, and  to  each  are  added  10  drops  of  silver  nitrate  and  5  of  nitric 
acid.  The  cloudiness  in  the  water  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  dis- 
tilled water. 

Sulphates. — Control  solution  :  106  mgrms.  of  potassium  sulphate  =j 
5  cgrms.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre.  Reagent :  barium  chloride  solu- 
tion 1  :  10 

Lime. — Control  solution :  277  mgrms.  calcium  chloride  in  1  litre. 
Reagent :  ammonium  oxalate  solution  1  :  24.  E.   \Y.  P. 

Modification  of  Simpson's  Method  for  Estimating  Nitrogen] 
By  W.  Hanko  (Deut.  Chevi.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  451 — 453).— The  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  a  pear-shaped  vessel  provided  with  a  stop-cocl 
in  the  narrow  neck.  The  other  end  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork, 
through  which  two  tubes  pass  ;  one  of  these  communicates  with  an 
aspirator  filled  with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  other  with  the  com- 
bustion-tube. By  elevating  the  vessel  containing  the  caustic  soda  and 
opening  the  stop-cock,  the  pear-shaped  vessel  is  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion. Communication  is  then  made  with  the  combustion- tube,  and 
the  nitrogen  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  pear-shaped  receiver.  Over 
the  top  of  this,  above  the  stop-cock,  there  is  a  kind  of  pneumatic 
trough,  in  which  the  nitrogen  can  be  collected  in  a  suitable  vessel  when 
the  combustion  is  fi.nished.  G.  T.  A. 
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Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  containing  Halogens  or 
Nitrogen.  By  H.  Sohikf  {Liebijs  Aimalen,  195,  293— 3G2).— The 
author's  method  is  a  moditication  of  that  described  by  Piria  in  his 
Lezioui  I.U  Chiinica  Organica,  and  consists  of  incinerating'  the  substance 
in  a  platinum  crucible  inverted  into  a  larger  one.  The  substance  is 
weiglied  off  into  the  small  crucible  and  intimately  mixed  with  black 
Hux,  or  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sodium  carbonate  with  4  to  5  parts  of 
lime ;  then  the  larger  crucible  is  placed  over  it  like  a  cover,  and  the 
whole  inverted  and  exposed  to  the  Bunsen  flame.  Piria  himself  used 
black  flux  mixed  with  saltpetre,  and  flUed  up  the  space  around  the 
edge  of  the  inverted  crucible  with  more  or  less  of  the  same  mixture. 
Liquids  are  enclosed  in  a  little  short-necked  flattened  bulb ;  the  point 
is  broken  off  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  bulb,  which  is  then  pressed 
down  (with  the  point  underneath)  on  a  layer  of  soda-lime  contained  in 
the  smaller  crucible.  For  compounds  containing  iodine,  sodium  car- 
bonate alone  must  be  employed. 

The  author  has  also  adopted  a  modified  form  of  Piria's  method  of 
elementary  analysis,  which  consists  essentially  in  heating  the  substance 
in  a  small  tray  contained  in  a  tube  filled  about  three-quarters  full  of 
copper  oxide,  and  through  which  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  slowly  drawn 
by  an  aspirator — almost  the  same  method  as  that  known  as  "  Glaser's 
method."  The  author  dispenses  with  the  aspirator,  and  in  many  cases 
with  the  copper  oxide.  Piria  recommends  addition  of  copper  filings  to 
the  substance  in  the  tray  when  it  contains  nitrogen,  in  order  to  avoid 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  The  author  finds  that  in  many  cases  no 
niti-ic  oxide  is  formed  if  a  part  of  the  tube  is  raised  to  a  red  heat 
before  the  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  whole  tube  is  kept  at  a 
red  heat  during  the  decomposition. 

The  length  of  copper  oxide  to  be  passed  through  appears  to  make 
no  difference  within  very  wide  limits;  40  centimeters  is  amply  suffi- 
cient. G.  T.  A. 

The  Moist  Combustion  Process :  some  Reactions  of  Alkaline 
Permanganate  of  Potassium.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyx  and  W.  J.  Cooper 
(Fhll.  M'uj.  [5],  7,  138 — 140). — The  authors  have  already  shown  that 
organic  matter  is  burnt  to  carbonates,  oxalates,  and  water,  by  heating  with 
alkaline  permanganate  of  potassium.  In  certain  cases,  however,  acetate 
was  produced,  and  this  resisted  further  oxidation.  They  have  now 
found  that  acetates  are  oxidised  to  potassium  carlx)nate  by  heating  to 
160'^  or  180°,  with  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  permanganate  and  a 
little  hydrated  manganese  dioxide.  If  the  manganese  dioxide  be  not 
added,  oxygen  is  evolved.  Even  at  a  temperature  a  little  over  100°, 
permanganate  of  potassium,  when  heated  with  caustic  pottxsh,  evolves 
oxygen  ;  at  140"  the  gas  is  very  freelv  evolved  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  2KMn04  +  2KH0  =  2K,Mn04  +  H,0  +  O. 

Chromic  o.xide  yields  potassium  chromate  when  heated  with  alkaline 
permanganate  solution ;  manganese  dioxide  is  simultaneously  pro- 
duced. M.  M.  P.  M. 

Platinum-alloy  Assay.  By  N.  W.  Perky  (Chcm.  News,  39,  89). 
— Charge  the  alloy  (about  200  mgrams.)  with  silver  sufficient  to  produce 
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perfect  cupellation  ;  about  150  mgrams.  are  generally  required.  Wrap 
llie  charge  in  sheet  lead,  and  cupel  until  the  lead  is  entirely  gone.  "Weigh 
the  button ;  loss  :=  base  metal.  Flatten  the  button,  anneal,  roll  out  thin ; 
anneal  again,  and  make  into  cornet;  part  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  boiling  for  several  minutes.  Wash,  anneal,  and  weigh ;  loss  from 
previous  weighing  =  silver  in  original  alloy  +  silver  added  for  cupel- 
lation. 

Alloy  the  cornet  with  at  least  12  times  as  much  silver  as  there  is 
platinum  present,  form  cornet  as  before,  and  part,  first  with  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"16,  then  with  same  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'26.  Wash  tho- 
roughly, anneal  in  annealing  cup,  and  weigh ;  loss  =  platinum.  Treat 
residue  with  aqua  regia :  residue  =  osmiridium ;  loss  =  gold. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Alum  in  Flour  and  Bread.  By  M.  D.  Penney  (Chem.  Neivs,  39, 
80). — The  author  finds  much  lai"ger  quantities  of  alumina  in  flour 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Part  of  it  is  doubtless  due  to  careless 
packing  of  the  wheat  used.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of 
his  analyses.  Egyptian  wheat  is  largely  contaminated  with  clay  ;  this 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  manner  of  packing  the  wheat  in  the  Nile 
boats  : — ■ 

Table  I. — Six  Samples  of  Flour. 
Grains  per  4  lbs. 
ALO3  as  ahim.  Fe._;03.  Siliceous  matter. 

1 '24-30  6-47  60 

2 2176  6-06  55 

3 21-25  4-90  56 

4 17-00  6-20  40 

6 12-40  5-30  30 

6 6-34  4-77  22 


Table  II. 

Millir 

■•rams  per  100  grams. 

Phosphate  of 

Phosphate  of 

Siliceous 

Variety  of  wheat. 

aluminium. 

iron. 

matter. 

1.   Calcutta 

24-30 

18-10 

164 

2.         Do 

21-00 

1516 

184 

3.         Do 

18-60 

20-00 

170 

4.  Kourish 

27-20 

34-00 

206 

6,       Do 

3100 

36-00 

226 

6.  Russian    

17-20 

20-00 

111 

7.       Do 

24-45 

17-20 

131 

8.       Do 

1310 

11-40 

70 

9.       Do 

16-35 

16-34 

126 

10.  Chicago    

4-00 

9-00 

48 

11.   Oregon     

4-00 

8-11 

36 

12.  English    

5-12 

7-40 

35 

13.       Do 

6-40 

14-20 

40 

14.       Do 

7-30 

14-00 

80 

16.       Do 

3-80 

4-70 

32 
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Talle  II   (confinned). 

Milligrams  per  100  granis. 

Phosphate  of  riiosphate  of  Silieeous 

Taricty  of  wlieat.  aluminium.  iron.  matter. 

16.  Stein    16-33  26-40  109 

17.  Do 13-24.  21-23  120 

18.  California    3-00  2-21  31 

19.  11  varieties  mixed     lo'lO  12-30  59 

20.  Egyptian    as    im- 

I                   ported 167-00  64-50  370 

'         21.  Egyptian,        hand 

picked 49-49  27-20  117 

22.  Egyptian,  washed     14-10  6SG  101 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  any  more  simple  and 
certain  qualitative  test  for  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread  or  flour  than 
the  logwood  test  properly  applied.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sugar.  By  F.  W.  Pavy  (Chem.  News, 
39,  77). — 120  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  are  mixed  with  300  c.c.  strono- 
ammonia,  and  580  c.c.  water,  and  20  c.c.  of  this  blue  liquid 
(=  001  gram  sugar)  are  run  into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  cork,  tlirouo-h 
which  pass  the  delivery  tube  of  a  burette  and  an  exit  tube,  respectively. 
The  burette  is  filled  up  with  the  saccharine  liquid  under  examination; 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  boiled,  and  the  sugar  solution  is  run  in 
until  the  blue  liquid  is  completely  decolorised.  The  saccharine  liquid 
should  be  somewhat  dilute.  The  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
cuprous  oxide  produced  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved by  tlie  ammonia  present  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  that  if  air 
be  excluded  the  resultant  liquid  is  colourless.  The  test  solution  also 
has  the  advantage  over  Fehling's  solution  of  remaining  unchano-ed 
when  kept.  M.'  M.  P.  M. 

Estimation  of  Glucose  in  the  Blood.  By  P.  Cazrneuve  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  595 — 5''8). — The  author  criticises  the  process  of  Bernard 
(Le^-nns  sar  la  diabete  et  la  gh/cngenese  animale,  Gl.  Bernard,  1878).  He 
considers  (1)  thut  the  operations  of  the  process  are  faulty  ;  (2)  that 
the  reduction  of  the  Fehling's  solution  is  often  uncertain  towards  the 
end  of  the  reaction  ;  and  describes  experiments  to  prove  (3)  that  blood 
contains  other  compounds  besides  glucose  which  reduce  the  copper 
solution.  The  last  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Musculus  and 
Mering  (Compt.  rend.,  Jan.  13th,  1879). 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  the  author  considers  that  the  calcu- 
lations of  Bernard  contain  incorrect  assumptions,  and  that  therefore 
the  figures  given  in  the  work  above  mentioned  have  only  a  relative 
value.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Specific  Rotatory  Power  of  Cane-sugar.  By  B.  Tollens 
(Diiigl.  jx'li/t.  ./.,  231,  l'.*^ — 500). — In  continuing  his  researches  on 
the    specific   rotatory   power   of   cane-sugar,  the   author    obtains    for 
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an  10  =  66'475°,  a  number  which  differs  slightly  from  that  formerly 
obtained  according  to  the  formula  a^  10  =  6G'8102  — (0'015553  X 
10)— (0-0000.52462  X  10^)  =  66-649°,  and  also  from  that  obtained  by 
Schmitz  an  10  =  64-156  +  (0-051596  X  90) -(0-00028052  x 
90^^)  =  66-5274°.  As  a  mean  a^  10  =  56650°  is  obtained,  which 
represents  more  accurately  the  specific  rotatoiy  power  of  cane-sugar 
in  10  per  cent,  solutions.  In  weaker  solutions  the  specific  rotatory 
power  increases  ;  in  more  concentrated  solutions  it  diminishes.  These 
numbers  are  calculated  for  cases  in  which  the  specific  gravities  are 
reduced  to  4°,  and  in  order  to  apply  them  at  17-5° — the  usual  tem- 
perature at  which  specific  gravities  are  determined — the  following 
formula  is  given: — cl-q  10  =  66-473°,  or  nearly  66-5°,  a  number  on 
which  the  tables  calculated  for  sugar-polarisation  are  based.  By 
adopting  the  formula  for  solutions  in  which  p  =  20 — 93,  we  obtain, 
according  to  «»  =  66-355°  +  0-00724 p  -0-000196  /,  for  solutions 
containing  approximately  26-048  grams  sugar  in  100  c.c,  a  specific 
rotatory  power  of  66-411°,  and  therefrom  the  correct  weight 
26-051  grams.  According  to  Schmitz's  formula  we  obtain  for  ct^  of 
these  solutions  66-322°,  and  a  normal  weight  26-086  grams.  In  all 
probability  the  mean  of  these,  or  26*068  grams,  should  be  taken.  The 
Soleil-Dubosq  apparatus  requires  16-337  grams.  For  cases  where  the 
number  of  grams  of  sugar  in  100  c.c.  of  a  given  solution  is  required, 

we  may  obtain  according  to  the  formula  p  = ,   the  number 

ccj)     X     Z 

of  grams  in  100  c.c,  corresponding  with  every  angle,  by  introducing 
the  number  which  corresponds  with  ap.  The  latter  is  found  by 
introducing  at  first  an  apjiroximate  number  for  ocj),  say  66-5°,  an 
approximation  for  p  is  thus  obtained,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  above  for- 
mula the  specific  rotatory  power  for  j?  is  calculated,  which  number  is  then 

introduced  into  the  formula,  p  =    ,  giving  the  more  accurate 

ccj)    X    2 

number  for  p.  D.  B. 

Estimation  of  Fatty  Matters  in  Feeding-stuffs.  By  M.  Siewbri 
(Landw.   Versmhs.-Stat.,    23,    317 — 324). — For  the  extraction  of   fatj 
from  palm-nut  cake  and  similar  feeding-stuffs,  the  author  recommends 
the  use  of   carbon  bisulphide  instead  of   ether.     He  finds  that  ether  is 
liable  to  contain  impurities  (sulphuric  ethers)  from  which  it  cannot  | 
easily  be  freed,  whilst  carbon  bisulphide  may  be  readily  purified  by| 
agitation  with  mercuric  chloride  and  subsequent  distillation.     The  dis- 
advantages of  using  impure  ether  are,  that  it  takes  up  substances  other 
than  fats,  and  that  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  cannot  be  dried  so  as 
to   give  a  constant  weight.     Carbon    bisulphide  is    free    from   these 
defects.      The   author  finds  that  four  hours'  treatment  with  carbon 
bisulphide  in  a  Tollen's  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  fatty  matters  for  technical  estimations.  J.   R. 

Examination  of  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chicory.  By  C.  Husson 
(Ann.  Chim.  FInjs.  [5],  21,  419 — 426). — It  is  customary  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  add  to  roasted  chicory  about  2  per  cent,  of  butter  or  other 
fat  in  order  to  improve  its  appearance.     To  determine  the  nature  of 
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this  fat.  and  also  to  detect  cliicoiy  when  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
coifee,  the  author  operates  as  follows.  10  grams  of  chicory  are  placed 
in  a  flask  with  50  grams  of  glycerin  and  20  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  It  is  then 
filtered  through  linen,  an  equal  volume  of  ether  added,  the  whole  well 
agitated,  and  the  bottle  placed  in  boiling  water  to  promote  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether.  As  the  latter  evaporates,  the  dissolved  fat  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  glycerin,  from  which  suSicient  may  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  rod,  and  transferred  to  a  microscopic  slide.  On  allowino' 
the  slide  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  drops,  at  first  oily,  become 
eventually  filled  with  crystals  which  are  characteristic  of  the  fattv 
matter  employed.  Stearic  and  margaric  acids  may  thus  be  readily 
detected.  Pure  coffee,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  does  not 
give  a  similar  crystallisation  ;  the  crystals  consist  of  long  fine  needles, 
which  present  all  the  characteristics  of  ammonium  or  methvlammo- 
nium  chloride. 

Caustic  potash,  fused  in  a  test-tube  with  a  little  chicory,  does  not 
cause  the  evolution  of  ammoniacal  vapours  ;  but  if  cofFee  be  substituted 
for  chicory,  methylamine  is  immediately  disengaged,  its  vapour  turn- 
ing reddened  litmus  blue ;  the  marcs  of  exhausted  coffee,  as  might  be 
expected,  produce  no  crystals,  neither  do  they  disengage  methyla- 
mine. 

Tea,  when  treated  in  the  manner  already  described,  gives  a  crystal- 
lisation precisely  resembling  that  obtained  from  coffee,  and  when 
fused  with  potash  it  evolves  methylamine. 

The  remainder  of  the  investigation  is  devoted  to  the  microscopical 
character  of  powdered  chicory  and  coffee,  and  plates  are  given  repre- 
senting the  appearance  of  these  substances  when  examined  under 
moderate  powers.  J.  W. 

Analysis  of  Caoutchouc.  By  D.  Lindo  (Ghem.  Nevjs,  39,  99 — 
101). — In  the  analyses  of  different  samples  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc, 
the  percentage  of  ash  varied  from  62"7  to  32-07,  that  of  zinc  oxide 
from  60'71  to  lo"3,  and  in  three  samples  the  percentage  of  calcium 
carbonate  was  11"1,  30"29  (mean  of  three  analyses),  and  30'-i4  (mean 
of  two). 

The  action  of  certain  acids  on  the  caoutchouc  was  attended  with 
(1)  the  distension  of  the  material  ;  (2)  appearance  of  small  elevations 
on  the  surface  ;  and  (3)  crimping  of  the  edges.  These  effects  are  due 
to  the  absorption  of  acid  by  the  material,  the  solvent  action  on  the 
mineral  matter,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  caoutchouc,  the  softening  of 
the  material  whereby  the  acid  enters  the  pores  more  readily,  and  the 
small  elevations  are  due  to  superficial  distension. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"828,  decomposes  the  material  in  a  few 
hours;  when  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  it  dissolves  out 
the  zinc  oxide  pretty  freely,  except  from  those  samples  containing 
considerable  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  :  it  slightly  impairs  the 
elasticity,  and  does  not  produce  crimping.  When  diluted  with  19 
times  its  volume  of  water,  it  dissolves  appreciable  quantities  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'154,  dissolves  out  considerable  quanti- 
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ties  of  zinc,  in  some  cases  gas  being  evolved.  After  some  time  the 
caoutchouc  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  becomes  decidedly  crimped, 
and  sulphur  separates  out.  Heated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water 
it  produces  slight  crimping. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"374,  decomposes  caoutchouc  rapidly;  w^hen  the 
acid  is  diluted  with  4  volumes  of  water,  decomposition  proceeds  more 
slowly  with  slight  crimping.  When  diluted  with  9  volumes  of  water, 
the  acid  merely  dissolves  the  metallic  oxide,  producing  crimping. 

Acetic  Acid. — 63  to  64;  per  cent,  anhydrous  acid  has  very  little  action 
on  pure  vulcanised  india-rubber,  but  when  it  contains  mineral  matter, 
this  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  strong  acid,  the  mass  becoming  dis- 
tended and  slightly  crimped  at  the  edges.  The  distension  is  greater 
when  dilute  acid  is  employed,  for  although  it  is  produced  more  rapidly 
by  the  stronger  acid,  yet  for  this  reason  it  is  sooner  arrested.  The 
edges  soon  become  crimped,  which  effect,  if  the  acid  is  very  dilute, 
is  visible  only  on  examination  with  a  lens,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  detect  1  part  of  anhydrous  acid  in  3,000  parts  of  water  by 
the  crimping  of  the  edges. 

It  is  possible  that  formic  acid  will  exert  a  similar  action. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Detection  of  Ethyldiacetic  Acid  in  Urine.  By  A.  Hilger 
(Liehiifs  Annalen,  195,  314 — 317). — The  author  detected  this  body  in 
the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient  by  converting  it  into  iodoform,  and  also 
bv  showing  that  it  split  up,  with  assimilation  of  water,  into  acetone, 
alcohol,  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Repeated  attempts  to  isolate  the  acid  by  adding  acetic  acid  to  the 
urine  and  shaking  up  with  ether  (Rupstein,  Centralb.  f.  Medicin.  Wis- 
senshaffen,  1874,  55)  were  unsuccessful. 

Quantitative    analyses    depending    on  formation    of  iodoform  were] 
also  made,  which  gave  amounts  of  ethyldiacetic  acid  present  in  the 
urine  of  different  days,  varying  in  quantity  from  '0399  to  "1909  in  lOOJ 
parts. 

Acetone  and  alcohol  were  also  detected  in  the  patient's  breath,  con-j 
densed  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  cooled  with  ice.  G.  T.  A. 
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On  the  Preparation  of  Paper  for  Pigment  or  Carbon-photo- 
graphy. By  A.  Ott  (Di)igl.  jJohjt.  J.,  231,  09 — 74). — For  pigment 
paper  various  formulte  are  given,  for  exaniple  : — 


NichoUs. 

Gelatin 100  parts 

Sugar  syrup  ....      50      ,, 
Water  .  .  . , 250      „ 


Swan. 

Gelatin 100  parts 

Sugar 50      „ 

Water    . .    300  to  400      „ 


If  these  mixtures  are  to  be  made   sensitive  at  once,  a   concentrated 
solution  of  3  parts  of  ammonium  dichromate  is  added — 


Fargier. 

Vidal 

100 

100 

— 

13 

1000 

666 

12-5 
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Bollmann. 

Gelatin    100 

Glycerin  ...    33 

Water 666 

Coloui'ing  material*      — 

The  author  complains  that  in  these  recipes,  which  constitute  the 
principal  literature  of  the  subject,  the  quality  of  the  gelatin  is  not 
given,  and  that  there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  attention  is  given  to 
the  colouring  material  and  chromic  salts  added.  The  other  differences 
in  the  amounts  of  water,  sugar,  and  glycerin  used  appear  to  him  un- 
satisfactory. 

Pigment  papers  may  be  prepared  without  either  glycerin  or  sugar, 
if  the  gelatin  be  very  soluble  and  the  paper  used  at  once,  otherwise  the 
paper  dries  rapidly,  the  gelatin  becomes  insoluble,  and  the  picture 
cannot  be  developed. 

The  sugar  and  glycerin  are  employed  to  aid  the  hot  water  in  pene- 
trating the  gelatin  sheath  ;  without  it,  the  paper  dries  in  two  days 
after  being  rendered  sensitive,  and  can  no  longer  be  developed,  but  the 
glycerin  is  only  necessary  in  dry  climates. 

The  author,  relying  on  several  years'  experience,  recommends  the 
following  formula  : — 

Gelatin 100  parts. 

Sugar  candy    25      ,, 

Glycerin   . 5       ,, 

Potassium  dichromate  dissolved 

in  50  parts  of  water    5      „ 

Water 300  to  400  parts. 

Coloui'ing  matter     2  to       5           ,, 

One  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  paper  is  that  of  Romain  Talbot. 
It  is  not  a  fine  paper,  but  answers  the  purpose  well,  because  the 
picture  is  transferred  from  it  and  the  paper  is  slightly  porous,  so  that 
in  the  development,  it  is  penetrated  by  the  water,  and  quickly  peels  off. 

Gelatin. — He  considers  Nelson,  Dale,  and  Co.'s.  of  London,  the  best, 
but  thinks  it  expensive,  whilst  that  of  Arnette  is  not  fit  for  use, 
having  a  bleaching  effect  on  the  colouring  materials.  Easily  soluble 
kinds,  such  as  Strasburg  gelatin,  are  not  fit  for  use  unmixed. 

For  diapositive  paper  which  must  adhere  directly  to  glass.  Nelson's 
gelatin  is  exclusively  employed. 

Gelatin  prepared  from  bones  consists  essentially  of  chondrin,  and 
when  mixed  with  chromium  salts  quickly  loses  its  sensitiveness  to 
light,  as  shown  by  Cooper. 

Colouring  Matters. — Carmine  was  formerly  employed,  but  is  novsr  not 
used,  owing  to  its  being  easily  bleached  by  the  light.  The  colouring 
materials  employed  must  be  of  a  certain  specific  gravity.  If  too  heavy, 
they  are  apt  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  He  recommends  the  following. 
Lamp-black  (finest  quality),  sienna  earth,  umber,  purpurin,  alizarin, 
Prussian  blue,  all  triturated  to  the  finest  condition. 

*  Sensitised  with  13"3  parts  of  potassium  dichromate. 
VOL   XXXVI.  2  r 
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The  following  is  recommended  as  a  formula  for  photographic  papers 
with  reddish  tones  : — 

(a.)  6  grams  lamp-black, 

4  „      natural  sienna  earth, 
12       „       burnt  „ 

8       „       purpurin, 
O'o    ,,      Prussian  blue. 

(h.)  5  grams  lamp-black, 

10      „      burnt  sienna  earth, 
10       ,,       alizarin, 

5  ,,      Prussian  blue. 

These  quantities  are  reckoned  to  1  kilogram  of  gelatin.  To  prepare 
the  paper,  it  is  passed  between  two  rollers,  the  top  one  being  of  wood 
and  the  under  one  of  metal.  The  latter  dips  into  and  revolves  in  a 
o-utter  containing  the  warm  gelatin  mixture,  which  it  brings  and 
applies  to  the  paper  in  an  even  layer  as  it  passes  over  the  wooden 
roller. 

The  paper  is  then  dried  in  a  cool  place  in  a  current  of  air. 

Preparation  of  the  Mixture. — The  gelatin  is  allowed  to  swell  up  in 
three  quarters  of  the  required  quantity  of  water:  the  sugar  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  fourth,  and  the  glycerin  and  colouring  matter  added 
to  it,  this  mixture  is  then  added  to  the  gelatin,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  warm  water-bath  until  the  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface ;  it 
is  then  filtered  through  linen,  and  is  ready  for  applying  to  the  paper. 

In  spreading  the  gelatin,  the  temperature  must  be  equalised,  so  that 
it  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.  On  a  band  of  paper  4  metres 
long,  and  80  centimeters  wide,  about  300  grams  of  gelatin  should  be 
laid. 

Arrangements  are  also  given  for  producing  photographs  on  paper 
tinted  with  two  different  colours :  under  these  circumstances  the  two 
shades  must  not  differ  from  each  other  too  much. 

For  mountain  and  glacier  views,  paper  with  several  differently 
coloured  layers  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  order  to  imitate  the 
natural  colours.  W.  T. 

Calcium  Chloride.     By  0.  Gluge    (Ghem..   News,  39,   97).— In 

this  paper,  attention  is  called  to  the  large  quantity  of  calcium  chloride 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  by  the  ammonia 
process,  and  which  is  generally  thrown  away.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  endeavours  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  a  more  extended  use 
could  be  made  of  this  product  which  is  produced  at  so  low  a  cost. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Macagno's  Investigations  on  Bottle  Glass.  By  H.  E.  Ben- 
rath  {Dingl.  polijt.  J.,  231,  145 — 152). — Macagno's  investigations 
{Ghem.  Nevis,  38,  5)  respecting  the  composition  of  bottle  glass  and  its 
corrosion- degree,  indicated  by  the  solubility  in  water  and  the  resisting 
power  to  a  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  seemed  to  show  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  glass  is  no  criterion  for 
fudging  of  its  power  of  resistance,  and  that  the  degree  of  corrosion 
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cannot  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  alkalis  and  lime  present.  The 
author  has  investig-ated  this  subject  more  minutely,  and  points  out  in 
the  first  place  various  erroneous  statements  which  Macagno  appears  to 
have  made  in  his  paper ;  for  instance,  in  valuing  bottle  glass,  the  num- 
bers obtained  from  the  analysis  are  added,  and  tlie  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  analyses  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  average  composition 
of  green,  white,  and  other  glasses.  Green  glasses  may,  however,  con- 
tain as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  and  others  scarcely  4  per  cent,  alkalis ; 
one  56  per  cent.,  the  other  67  per  cent,  silicic  acid ;  one  may  show  the 
solubility  in  water  =  1,  the  other  7'6.  It  is  therefore  wTong  to  regard 
the  average  composition  of  glass  of  the  same  colour  as  a  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  quality  of  glass.  The  author  thinks  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Macagno's  statement  that  the  red-brown  and  yellow- 
brown  glasses  are  the  worst,  as  regards  the  power  of  resistance,  is 
founded  on  this  mistake. 

From  the  author's  investigations  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : — The  resisting  power  of  glass  to  water  or  acids  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  silicic  acid  present.  A  certain  relative  amount  of 
soda  (alkali)  exists  which  corresponds  with  the  maximum  of  the  re- 
sisting power,  and  which  is  to  be  found  approaching  the  proportion  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  soda  and  lime.  D.  B. 

A  New  Process  for  the  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Copper 
Pyrites  in  the  Dry  Way.  By  L.  SLMOxiri  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  580  — 
587). — An  account  of  experiments  with  Hollway's  process,  for  obtaining 
copper  matt  from  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  in  the  Bessemer  converter, 
as  witnessed  by  the  author  at  Sheffield.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Preparation  of  Malleable  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  these  Metals  in  the  Pure  State.  By  T.  Fleuman.v 
{Deut.  Clieni.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  454 — 455). — If  magnesium  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-eighth  per  cent,  is  added  to  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  becomes 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  alloys  do 
not  alter  in  the  air,  and  are  well  fitted  for  making  harness,  &c.  They 
can  al.^-o  be  welded  to  iron  and  steel  at  a  white  heat,  and  rolled  into 
thin  plates  without  separating  from  these  metals.  The  same  results 
could  not  be  obtained  with  manganese,  aluminium,  calcium,  &c.  The 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  magnesium  to  some  other  metals, 
e.g.,  steel,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  structure.  AVhether  the  magne- 
sium acts  by  destroying  carbonic  oxide,  or  from  its  great  affinity  for 
nitrogen  by  breaking  up  some  compound,  such  as  cyanogen,  the  author 
leaves  undetermined.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  drop  the  magnesium 
through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  erncible,  having  previously  intro- 
duced a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  to  remove  oxygen.  G.  T.  A. 

Coating  Metals  with  their  Oxides  to  guard  them  against 
Atmospheric  Action.  {Lnmjl.  pi>hjt.  J.,  231,  507). — By  exposing 
iron  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  damp  place,  it  becomes  coated 
■with  a  layer  of  ferrosoferric  oxide.  The  latter  possesses  the  property 
of  resisting  the  action  of  the  air  and  acid-vapours  for  a  considerable 
time.     A  similar  layer  of  oxide  is  produced  with  copper  and  lead. 
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Bai-ff's  method  of  preparing  articles  of  iron  which  do  not  rust,  is 
based  on  this  circumstance.  Brower,  in  St.  Neot's,  has  improved  this 
method  ;  the  principle,  however,  is  the  same.  D.  B. 

Action  of  Sea  Water  on  Iron  and  Steel  Plates.  By  S.  Keen 
(Ghem.  Neivs,  39,  35). — Plates  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  are  used  in 
shipbuilding,  ^-inch  thick,  were  placed  in  sea  water  for  30  days ;  the 
iron  plates  lost  about  26  grams  ;  the  steel  about  22  grams  in  weight. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Use  of  Anthracite  Dust  in  Du  Puy's  Process.  (Dingl.  polyt. 
J.,  231,  506). — To  reduce  the  iron  ores  in  Du  Puy's  process  of  pre- 
paring wrought-iron  direct  from  the  ores,  the  valueless  refuse  from 
anthracite  has  been  used  with  great  success  at  the  foundries  of 
Reading,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  so-called  "  blue-billy"  ores  (residues 
from  pyrites  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid)  have  also  been 
worked  up  according  to  Du  Puy's  method  by  Miller,  Metcalf,  and 
Parkin,  in  Pittsburgh,  the  results  obtained  being  very  satisfactory. 
The  iron  produced  is  said  to  compete  with  the  best  Swedish  brands. 
Further  trials  on  a  larger  scale  are  being  made.  D.  B. 

Iron  Smelting  in  the  Cupola  Furnace.  By  P.  Fischer 
(JJiti'jl.  pnhjt.  J.,  231,  38 — 42). — The  process  of  combustion  in  the 
cupola  furnace  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated by  E.  F.  Diirre  from  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed,  the 
section  of  the  blast  pipe,  and  the  wind-pressure,  that  17  parts  of 
carbon  are  burned  to  carbonic  oxide  and  one  part  to  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, or  16"53  parts  of  carbonic  oxide  and  3"4?  to  carbonic  anhydride, 
but  that  in  Krigar  and  Eichhorn's  cupola  furnace  the  coal  is  com- 
pletely burned  to  carbonic  anhydride ;  1,000  parts  of  iron  require 
100  parts  of  coke.  The  author  quotes  the  calculation  of  A.  Ledebnr 
to  show  that  12  kilos,  of  coke  are  required  to  produce  100  kilos,  of 

Talle  I. 


Time. 

■pi   ai 
O 

o 

a 

o 

p 

Remarks. 

H.       M. 

3      15 

7-2 

2-4 

10-8 

79-6 

At  3h.  20m.  the  blast  begins. 

3      28 

16-9 

5  1 

0 

78-0 

Reddish -yellow  flame  appear. 

3      40 

14-8 



0 

— 

1  cm.  of  gas  contained  76  cc. 

3      56 

14-9 

7-9 

0 

77-2 

Violet  flame.                     [SO;. 

4      10 

17-7 

— 

0 

— 

Xo  flame. 

4      15 

16-0 

5-6 

0 

78-4 

Bluish  flame. 

4      30 

15  3 

7-2 

0 

77-5 

4      45 

16-9 

3-9 

0 

79-2 

No  flame. 

5        4 

14-4 

8-6 

0 

77-0 

Strong  flame. 

5      25 

15-9 

5-8 

0 

78-3 

5      40 

18-3 

0-4 

0 

81-3 

5      45 

17-4 

— 

0 



6        0 

18-0 

1-2 

0 

80-8 

Left  off  immediately  after. 
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cast-iron,  and  his  conclusion  that  the  coke  is  completely  burned  to  car- 
bonic anhydride.  The  results  of  the  author's  analyses  of  the  gases  as 
carried  out  at  iron  foundries  in  Hanover  are  given  in  tabular  form,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example  (p.  564). 

On  the  day  in  which  the  above  observations  were  made,  the  change 
consisted  of : — 

Eilo3. 

Charging  coke  (Fullkokes)   360 

Fusion  coke  (Schmelzkokes)     ....        855 

Iron 9,800 

Lime  stone 225 

Total 11,240 

From  which  were  obtained  : — 

Iron. 

Iron 9,016 

Slag 985 

Total 10,001 

The  coke  employed  gave  6"98  per  cent,  of  ash ;  the  slag  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition  : — 

Lime    16-03 

Magnesia     048 

Iron  oxide    17"23 

Alumina 6'0l 

Manganese  oxide    2  "98 

Silicic  acid 56"14 

Sulphur 0-30 

Alkalis  and  loss 0'83 


100-00 


In  the  smelting  of  1,000  kilos,  of  iron  in  tliese  Krigar's  furnaces, 
there  is  a  loss  of  80  kihjs.  Observations  made  at  four  iron  foundries 
gave  simihir  results  on  the  whole  as  regards  the  composition  of  the 
leases,  the  loss  of  iron,  and  the  composition  of  the  slag.  W.  T. 

Direct  Process  for  Making  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel.  By 
C.  M.  Du  PuY  (Chern.  News,  38,  35). — The  process  consists  in  heating 
ground  iron  ore,  mixed  with  a  flux  and  carbonaceous  matter,  in  cases 
made  of  sheet  iron,  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  squeezing  the 
slag  out  of  the  molten  masses,  and  rolling  them  into  bars.  Tiie  tem- 
perature employed  is  moderate  and  is  not  high  enough  to  cause  com- 
bination of  phosphorus  with  iron  ;  almost  every  trace  of  the  phos- 
phorus is  found  in  the  slag.  Lime  is  u.sed  as  a  flux;  it  should  be 
mixed  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  glassy  slag, 
which  covers  the  semi-molten  mass  of  iron,  and  thereby  prevents  oxi- 
dation. The  ca.ses  in  which  the  ore  is  placed  may  be  about  16  in. 
diameter  and  16  in.  high;  they  require  neither  tops  nor  bottoms. 
No  mechanical  working  of  the  ore  during  the  heating  process  is  re- 

2  r  2 
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required.  Waste  antbracite-dust  answers  admirably  in  place  of  more 
expensive  forms  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  wrought  iron  and  steel 
produced  are  of  first-rate  quality.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

The  Bessemer  Process  (Part  II).  By  P.  C.  G.  Muller  {Beut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  82 — 93). — The  initial  temperature  of  the  German 
Bessemer  process  is  about  14,00°,  i.e.,  the  temperature  of  ignition  of  the 
carbon,  but  in  the  English  process  the  initial  temperature  is  1200°, 
so  that  O'S  per  cent,  of  silicon  must  be  burned  before  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  begins.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  German  process  a 
combustion  of  silicon  and  carbon  take  place ;  in  the  second  stage  the 
combustion  of  silicon  ceases,  but  it  is  renewed  in  the  last  period. 
Lowering  the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal  by  the  addition  of  cold 
iron  increases  the  combustion  of  the  silicon.  This  process  has  beea 
investigated  at  several  works  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

I.  Horcli  in  Dortmund. — The  chai'ge  consisted  of  7,500  kilos.,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  Cumberland  Bessemer  iron,  and  one-third 
German  Bessemer  iron  rich  in  manganese.  After  4|  minutes  150 
kilos,  of  rail  ends  were  added  : — 

Minutes. 


Charge. 

f 

13. 

16. 

After  addition  or 
Spiegel  iron. 

c... 

3-52 

2-78 

0-428 

0-053 

0-228 

^c  .. 

— 

— 

0-215 

— 

— 

Si... 

1-85 

1-21 

0-932 

0-285 

0-270 

Mn  . 

.      1-93 

1-69 

1-005 

0-373 

0-620 

II.  Union  Works  in  Dortmund. — The  charge  of  8,000  kilos  consisted 
of  three-eighths  English  iron,  three-eighths  German,  and  two-eighths 
scrap  steel.  3^  per  cent,  of  rail  ends  were  added  after  10 — 13 
minutes : — 

Minutes. 

,, * N,  After  addition 

Charge.  5.  10.  of  spiegel. 

C  ....  —               —  —  0-332 

/3C. ...  —               —  0-280  — 

Si....  2-03  1-136  0-830  0-166 

Mn    ..  0-686  0-412  0-296  0-817 

III.  Osnabruch. — The  charge  consisted  of  pure  English  Bessemer 
iron  containing  less  than  0-5  per  cent  m.m. : — 

Minutes. 


Charge. 

r 
5. 

13. 

1 
18. 

c... 

.     3-74 

3-074 

0-852 

0-107 

Si   . 

.      2-71 

/ 1-9561 
12000/ 

1-524 

1-037 

IV.  Bochum. — The    charge  was  composed    of   throe-fifths   German 
and  two-fifths  Cumberland  iron,  8  per  cent,  of  spiegel  added : — 
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Minutes. 

( • >j         After  addition 

Charge.  34.  6^.  9^  Hi.  of  speigel. 

^••••{s'rs        2-99}     ^'^^^        ^'^^^        ^'^^^  ^'^^^ 

/3C    ..     3-50        0-368      0-257        0-185        0035  — 

Si....     1-49        0-886      0-749        0634        0-128  0-340 

Mn  ..     1-77     jj-oosj^'^^^        ^'^^^^        ^'^^^  ^'^^^ 

The  followiBg  table  shows  (1)  the  composition  of  the  metal  imme- 
diately before  the  addition  of  spiegel ;  (2)  after  the  addition ;  and  (3) 
the  composition  of  the  spiegel : — 

1.  2.  3. 

C...     0-046  0-256  4-31 

„.          /  0-122  0-227  \  .,., 

^^••••10-123  0-240/  ^^'^ 

Mn  . .      0-248  I  q;^22  }  ^^"^^ 

The  absolute  weight  in  kilos,  of  C,  Si  and  Mn  is  shown  below : — 

I.  II.  III. 

Before         After  Oxygen 

spiegel.       spiegel.       Spiegel.       I  +  III.       I  +  III  — II.     required. 

Total  weight  7240  7800  600 

C    0-33  19-87  25-86  26-19  +   632  +8-41 

Si  8-83  18-17  3-63  12-46  -   5-71  -6-43 

Mn 17-95  55-46  65-16  83-11  +27-65  +804 

The  presence  of  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  Bessemer 
iron  has  a  deleterious  influence,  since  it  increases  the  amount  of  silicon 
in  the  steel,  2Si02  +  Mn  +  C  =  SiOsMn  +  Si  +  CO.        W.  C.  W. 

Steel  Welding.  By  S.  Kerx  (CAem.  News,  39,  97).— Attention 
is  called  to  the  facility  with  which  Russian  Bessemer  steel,  containing 
about  (P)  25  per  cent,  carbon,  can  be  welded,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
steel  strips  (6  in.  X  4  in.  x  5  in.)  after  being  welded  could  be  beaten 
double  through  the  weld  at  a  dark  heat  without  fracturing  near  or  in  the 
welded  part,  thus  showing  the  good  quality  of  the  steel. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Manganese  Steel.  By  S.  Kerx  {Cliem.  Neivs,  39, 118). — The  use 
of  steel  containing  more  than  0-3  to  0-4  per  cent,  of  manganese  is  to 
be  avoided.  That  containing  15  to  2-0  per  cent,  of  manganese,  added 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  the  evil  effects  of  phosphorus,  being  in 
must  cases  useless.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Preparation  of  Chrome-crucible  Steel.  By  S.  Kern  (Dimjl. 
polyt.  J.,  231,  505). — The  author  recommends  the  use  ot"  Bessemer  or 
Siemens-Martin  steel  instead  of  puddle-steel  for  the  preparation  of 
chromium  steel  in  crucibles,  as  by  the  ordinary  metliod  a  product  is  ob- 
tained which  varies  in  accordance  with  the  quantities  of  carbon  present 
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in  the  puddle-steel  employed  ;  moreover,  tlie  ferromanganese  added 
generally  yields  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  quantities  which  may 
injure  the  quality  of  the  steel.  In  the  author's  process,  the  ferro- 
mangauese  is  replaced  by  chrome-iron  ore  and  slaked  lime. 

D.  B. 
Utilisation  of  the  Banana.  By  V.  Marcano  and  A.  Mdntz 
(Gompf,  rend.,  88,  156 — 158). — Flour  made  from  the  root  of  the 
banana  tree  was  found  to  have  the  following  percentage  composition  : 
— Starch,  GG'l ;  fatty  matters,  0'5  ;  cellulose,  1"6  ;  pectine,  1"4;  cane- 
sugar,  0"6  ;  inverted  sugar,  0'4  ;  nitr(\genous  matters,  2"9  ;  tannin, 
organic  acids,  and  non-nitrogenous  extract,  9'4  ;  mineral  substances, 
2"2  ;  water,  14"9.  This  flour  was  grey  and  coarse  ;  it  could  be  kept 
without  change.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances  contained 
in  it  being  extremely  small  compared  with  the  starchy  matters,  it 
cannot  be  used  as  an  exclusive  diet,  but  must  be  supplemented  by 
animal  food.  The  banana  is,  however,  the  chief  support  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  equatorial  regions ;  and  in  Venezuela  the  tree  has 
spread  so  extensively  that  the  wants  of  the  population  are  supplied  by 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  fruit  produced.  In  many  places  this  fruit  costs 
nothing  beyond  the  expense  of  gathering,  and  it  has  become  a  question 
whether  it  cannot  be  made  to  yield  some  products  for  exportation. 
The  flour  yields  tolerably  pure  starch  ;  and  the  fruit  which  arrives  iu 
Paris  ripe  and  in  good  condition,  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation 
when  left  to  itself,  yielding  by  one  distillation  a  spirit  of  52  degrees 
centesimal,  having  a  pleasant  smell  and  taste.  An  analysis  of  the 
pulp  of  a  variety  of  banana  very  common  iu  Venezuela  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results: — Cane-sugai',  8'5 ;  inverted  sugar,  G"4  ;  starch,  3"3  ; 
fatty  matters,  0"3  ;  cellulose,  0"2 ;  pectin,  0'6 ;  nitrogenous  matters, 
1*6 ;  mineral  matters,  I'l ;  water,  78'8 ;  extract,  &c.,  4'2.  The  pulp 
constituted  six-tenths  of  the  fruit ;  the  husk  which  formed  the  re- 
mainder contained  also  1"6  per  cent,  of  inverted  sugar.  R.  R. 

Ghea-  or  Shea-butter.  By  C.  Deite  (Dinyl.  polyt.  J.,  231,  168— 
171). — This  fat  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Bassin^  a  tree  growing  in 
India  and  the  western  parts  of  Africa.  Various  species  of  the  order 
bassia  yield  fat,  that  from  which  ghea-butter  is  obtained  being  called 
by  Kotschy  Butyrosperum  Parhii ;  by  Olivier,  Bassia  Parhii.  The  truit 
from  which  this  fat  is  extracted  is  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^g.  A  thin 
husk  surrounds  a  fleshy  substance  possessing  an  agreeable  taste.  This 
substance  covers  a  kernel  from  which  the  butter  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  The  kernels  are  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded,  placed 
in  large  earthenware  vessels,  and  boiled  with  water.  The  fat  which 
rises  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  ofp.  It  is  of  a  grey-  or  green-white 
colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  tough,  sticky  consistency,  similar  to  a  mix- 
ture of  fat  and  turpentine,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell.  It 
may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  without  turning  rancid,  and  is 
therefore  used  very  largely  as  lard.  According  to  Thomson  and  Wood 
its  melting  point  is  43-3°  ;  Chateau  gives  29°,  and  the  Brussels  Stearin 
Company  23"  to  24°.  Thomson  and  Wood  have  obtained  a  solid  acid 
from  this  fat,  melting  at  61°,  which  they  call  rnargaric  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Oudemanns,  this   substance  is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  fatty  acid, 
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meltinq^  at  61°,  and  a  liquid  acid.  The  former  is  stearic  acid,  and, 
according  to  Pelouze  and  Boudet,  the  liquid  fat  is  ole'in.  By  treating 
ghea-butter  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling,  fatty  acids 
melting  at  52 — 54°  are  obtained,  vvhicli,  when  pressed,  give  a  stearin 
melting  above  60°.  In  spite  of  its  high  melting  point,  this  substance 
is  soft  and  friable — a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
j)ure  stearic  acid  and  not  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  mix  this  fat  witli  palmitin  or  some  other  solid  fat, 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  use  it  in  caudle  making.  On  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  this  fat  is  used  for  soap-making-,  the  product  obtained 
representing  a  hard,  white  mass,  which,  however,  docs  not  form  a 
lather.  D.  B. 

The  Time  of  First  Racking-off  New  Wines.  By  C.  AVEioEr/]' 
(Laudw.  Verauchn-'Stat.,  23,  3i25 — 334;). — A  technical  paper,  referi'ing 
especially  to  the  wines  of  Alsace. 

Dochnahl's  New  Method  of  Preparing  Wine.  By  C.  Weigelt 
{DuKjl.  polyt.  J.,  231,  489 — 4l.>5). — The  author  undertook  a  series  of 
trials  with  a  view  of  determijiing  whether  the  above  method  gives  a 
wine  possessing  the  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of  a  good 
quality  wine.  According  to  Dochuahl,  1,0U0  litres  must,  as  a  rule, 
produce  when  pressed  about  800  litres  of  wine,  whereas,  without  pres- 
sure, about  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  must  may  be  decanted.  By 
treating  the  residue  with  480  litres  of  water  and  342  lbs.  of  gi^ape- 
sugar  a  further  quantity  of  600  litres  may  be  decanted.  By  repeating 
this  treatment  twice,  a  second  and  third  product  of  600  litres  in  each 
case  is  obtained.  By  this  method,  therefore,  1,800  litres  of  wine  are 
obtained,  besides  that  yielded  by  the  original  must,  all  of  which  is  said 
to  be  of  first-rate  quality  as  regards  flavour  and  bouquet.  From  the 
lees,  an  additional  amount  of  a  second  quality  wine  may  also  be  ob- 
tained. The  author  has  prepared  wines  according  to  this  process. 
He  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  above-men- 
tioned yields.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  products  clearly  showed  that 
they  had  been  prepared  by  the  aid  of  artificial  grape-sugar.  The 
Avines,  moreover,  were  deficient  in  flavour  and  bouquet.  D.  B. 

The  Malt-Test.  By  W.  Schultze  {Bimjl.  pohjt.  /.,  231,  53—56). 
— W.  Schultze  has,  under  the  above  title,  undertaken  a  revi:-;ion  of  our 
theoretical  views  on  the  mash-process,  and  gives  some  important  prac- 
tical hints. 

First  of  all,  he  inquires  whether  the  usual  mash  temperature  of  70° 
to  75°  in  the  malt-test  is  the  right  one.  To  determine  this,  he  took 
100  grams  of  dry  malt  and  mashed  it  at  different  temperatures  until 
the  starch  reaction  disappeared,  and  then  determined  the  amount  of 
extract  according  to  the  corrected  proportional  method,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  extract-table. 

Five  kinds  of  malt  were  taken  and  sulmiitted  to  the  process  at  five 
difi'erent  temperatures  from  72'5°  to  60°.  From  the  results,  it  appeared 
that  the  smallest  amount  of  extract,  was  always  ohtaincd  at  tempera- 
tures between  70°  and  75°.     It  was  also  found  that  the  time  occupied 
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by  the  process  bore  a  constant  relation  to  the  amount  of  extract  ob- 
tained :  the  lower  the  temperature,  down  to  60°,  under  which  the 
process  was  carried  on,  the  larger  the  amount  of  extract  obtained,  but 
the  longer  the  time  required. 


At  70°. 

At  65°. 

At  63°. 

At  60°. 

Min. 

Hours. 

A 

20 

H 

Hi 

18i 

B 

15 

4| 

lOJ 

18 

C 

15 

4 

10 

17i 

]:> 

10 

2i 

5i 

11 

E 

10 

3 

6 

■ 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  a  rapid  transformation  of  the  starch 
into  extract  takes  place  in  mashing  at  70°  only.  A  higher  tempera- 
ture is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  because  some  kinds  of  malt 
mashed  at  72-5°  produce  an  opalescent  wort.  The  malt-test  should 
therefore  be  conducted  with  a  mash- temperature  of  70^,  and  the  pro- 
cess should  occupy  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  A  longer  time  is 
proved  to  be  superfluous. 

Different  kinds  of  malt  mashed  until  the  disappearance  of  the  starch 
reaction,  gave  results  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — 


Kind  of  malt. 
I. 

18j  hours 
at  60°. 

11^  hours 
at  63°. 

5^  hours 
at  65°. 

Alternate 
J  hours  at 
65°  &  70°. 

20  min. 
at  72-5°. 

Extract    

80-09 
61-93 

77-82 

79-24 
57-45 

72-50 

78-53 
52-99 

67-48 

77-82 
48-55 

62-39 

76-13 

44-04 

In  100  parts  of  extract 
there  are  of  maltose 

57-85 

From  this  table  it  is  again  seen  how  important  time  is  as  a  factor  in 
the  mash-process.  In  practice,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
cess for  ten  hours.  It  is  scarcely  practical  for  six  hours  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  63".  On  the  other  hand,  at  70^"  and  upwards,  there 
is  a  smaller  amount  proportionably  of  maltose  formed,  and  starch 
remains  in  the  malt-dust.  Dr.  Griessmayer  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
this  drawback  by  a  process  patented  some  time  since.  He  seeks  to 
obtain  a  greater  amount  of  extract  and  maltose  by  employing  a  tem- 
perature of  65°,  and  to  preserve  the  character  of  Bavarian  beer  by 
boiling  the  mash.  W.  T. 

Tenacity  of  Starch.  By  G.  Whewell  (Chem.  News,  39,  97). 
— To  test  the  tenacity  of  potato  starch  used  for  the  sizing  and  stiffen- 
ing of  yarn  and  cloth,  the  author  employs  a  modification  of  Shier's 
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method.  The  principle  consists  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  grains 
weight  of  starch,  which,  after  being  made  into  a  jelly,  will  support  a 
lOO-grain  weight  for  five  minutes,  without  breaking  the  skin.  To 
determine  the  tenacity  of  a  sample  of  starch,  G  conical  test-glasses, 
1  oz.  capacity,  were  labelled  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  and  28 ;  18  grains  of  the 
starch  are  mixed  with  26  c.c.  water,  boiled  for  three  minutes,  and 
poured  into  the  test-glass  marked  18,  and  so  on  for  the  other  test- 
glasses,  using  the  number  of  grains  of  starch  corresponding  to  the 
number  on  the  glass.  After  cooling  for  two  hours  a  lUO-grain  weight 
{^~  inch  in  diameter)  is  placed  on  the  jelly  for  five  minutes;  if  it  is 
supported  for  more  than  that  time,  it  is  placed  on  each  of  the  others 
until  one  is  found  through  which  it  sinks;  this  gives  the  tenacity 
within  2  grains,  the  n\imber  of  grains  required  being  the  tenacity;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  tenacities  of  two  samples  are  18  and  28  respectively,  it 
means  that  28  lbs.  of  one  sample  will  give  the  same  stiffness  as  18  lbs. 
of  the  other.  On  p.  122  (Chem.  News,  39),  Mr.  W.  Thomson  points 
out  that  this  method  may  give  fallacious  results,  to  which  the  author 
replies  on  p.  134.  L.  T.  O'S. 

New  Fast  Green,  or  Malachite  Green.  By  Bindsohedler  and 
BusCH  (Chem.  News,  39,  61). — A  green  pigment  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  dimethylaniline  by  the  action  of  benzaldehyde  and  zinc 
chloride  on  the  latter  body  (Ber.,  10,  1623),  or  by  substituting 
trichlorobcnzene  for  benzaldehyde.  Working  details  are  not  given. 
Methyl  greens  can  be  distinguished  from  these  greens  produced  bv 
direct  processes,  by  the  fact  that  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  dyed  with  methyl 
gi'eens  turns  violet  when  heated  to  120°,  but  is  not  changed  at  that 
temperature  when  dyed  with  direct  greens.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Colouring  Matters.  (Dinrjl.  poh/t.  J.,  231,  l7'S—l77).—Ve7ize7ie. 
— According  to  Marzell,  lOO  litres  of  commercial  "benzole,"  boiling 
between  80 — 150°,  give  the  following  fractions  : — 

Litres 

Benzene  and  lower  boiling  portions  ....  6 

Benzene 44 

^Mixture  of  benzene  and  toluene 6 

Toluene 17 

Mixture  of  toluene  and  xylene   5 

Xylene 9 

Mixture   of  xylene    and    higher   boiling 

portions 5 

Residue 8 

According  to  Salzmann  and  Wichelhaus  benzene  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  vapours  of  lignite  tar  over  platiiii.sed  asbestos  or  animal 
charcoal.  This  reaction  can  only  be  explained  by  a  splitting  up  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  whereby  the  gas  evolved  makes  up  the  product  richer  in 
hydrogen. 

Freparation  of  Blue  Colouring  Matters  from  Dimethylaniline. — To  a 
colli  solution  containing  10  kilos,  dimethylaniline,   30  kilos,  concen- 


Boiling  point. 

62 

to    80° 

■80 

„    82, 

82 

,,110 

110 

,-,  112 

112 

„  137 

137 

„  140 

140 

;,  148 

148 

„  150 
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trated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  200  litres  water,  a  solution  of  5' 7  kilos, 
pure  sodium  nitrite  in  200  litres  water  is  fidded  slowly,  with  constant 
ap'itation.  To  reduce  the  nitroso-dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  formed 
to  amido-dimethylaniline,  the  mixture  is  brought  into  closed  wooden 
vessels,  fitted  with  agitators,  and  provided  with  pipes  for  carrying  off 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  treated  with  500  litres  of  water 
and  50  kilos,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
then  introduced  until  the  yellow  colour  disappears.  The  mixture  is 
in  the  next  place  treated  with  200  litres  of  a  solution  of  fei'ric  chloride 
of  1"07  sp.  gr.,  then  sattarated  with  sodium  chloride,  and  treated  with 
zinc  chloride,  until  all  the  colouring  matter  is  completely  precipitated. 
After  filtration,  the  blue  colouring  matter  is  extracted  with  water  from 
the  precipitate.  The  solution  is  again  saturated  with  sodium  chloride, 
precipitated  with  zinc  chloride,  filtered,  the  residue  pi'essed,  dried,  and 
brought  into  commerce  in  this  form'. 

According  to  Meldola,  when  diphenylamine  is  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  introduced  into  the  solution,  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass  separates,  which  is  collected  and  washed  with  water. 
By  boiling  with  alcoholic  soda-lye,  it  gives  a  deep  red  liquid,  which 
separates  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  when  diluted  with  water.  This 
substance  dyes  silk  and  wool  with  a  fine  yellow  colour.  Its  composition 
is  at  present  unknown.  D.  B. 

Chrome  Black  on  Wool.  By  M.  Reimann  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  180 — 182).  The  cheapest  black  for  wool  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  wool  in  a  mixture  either  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
dichromate,  or  of  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  dichromate,  potassium 
bitartrate,  and  copper  sulphate,  and  subsequently  dyeing  with  logwood. 
The  author  now  proposes  to  use  instead  of  these,  a  mixture  of  chrome- 
alum,  iron-alum,  and  bitartrate  with  logwood.  For  the  chrome-alum, 
the  impure  solutions  of  it  obtained  as  bye-products  in  many  manufac- 
tures may  be  substituted.  The  iron-alum  in  this  process  not  only  serves 
as  an  oxidising  agent,  taking  the  place  of  chromic  acid  and  copper 
sulphate  in  the  first  two  mixtures,  but  also  deepens  the  black  by  itself, 
forming  a  compound  with  the  logwood.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  process  are  ; — 1st,  since  no  chromic  acid  is  contained  in  the  mix- 
ture, the  wool  is  not  oxidised,  and  does  not  become  hard  to  the  touch ; 
2nd,  the  black  is  a  mixture  of  chrome  and  iron-black,  and,  whilst 
having  the  good  qualities  of  both,  is  free  from  the  drawbacks  of  either. 
Chrome-black  is  unaffected  by  acids,  but  is  injured  by  alkali  and  by 
exposure  to  light ;  whilst  the  iron-black  has  exactly  opposite  proper- 
ties. .  Ch.  B. 
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Illumination  of  the  Lines  of  Molecular  Pressure,  and  the 
Trajectory  of  Molecules.  B^-W.  Ckookks  {Compt.  rend.' 88,  ITi— 
176). — The  author  has  found  that  the  size  of  the  dark  space  which 
surrounds  the  negative  pole  in  a  Geissler's  tube  varies  aocordino-  to  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum,  the  nature  of  the  gas,  the  temperature  of  the 
negative  pole,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
spark.  When  a  radiometer  having  vanes  made  of  aluminium  covered  on 
one  side  with  mica,  was  placed  in  a  partial  vacuum,  a  violet  lio-ht  spread 
over  the  metallic  surfaces,  but  when  the  vane  was  made  the  negative 
pole  of  an  induction  coil,  the  mica  remained  dark.  When  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  was  diminished,  a  dark  space  was  seen  to  divide  the  violet 
light  from  the  metallic  surfaces  ;  and  when  it  had  been  reduced  to 
0'5  mm.  the  dark  spaces  extended  to  the  glass,  and  rotation  com- 
menced. Further  improvement  of  the  vacuum  caused  the  dark  spaces 
to  increase,  and  apparently  to  flatten  themselves  against  the  o-lass,  and 
the  rotation  then  became  extremely  rapid.  "When  the  arms  of  the 
radiometer  carried  hemispherical  cups  instead  of  vanes,  the  dark  spaces 
took  the  shape  of  the  cups,  and  rotation  began  when  the  dark  spaces 
on  the  concave  sides  reached  the  glass.  The  dark  space  presented 
by  a  concave  surface  was  studied  in  a  fixed  negative  pole  of  that  form. 
It  was  observed  to  have  the  shape  of  an  irregular  ellipsoid,  inflected 
towards  a  luminous  point,  which  may  be  termed  the  focus,  as  the 
appearance  presented  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  produced  when  a 
conca'^e  miiTor  reflects  the  solar  rays  in  a  foggy  atmosphere. 

With  respect  to  the  above,  T.  du  5loncel  remarks  that  the  dark  space 
may  be  distinctly  observed  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  when  the  induc- 
tion spark  is  taken  between  two  glass  plates,  and  is  examined  by  the 
microscope.  The  negative  electrode  will  then  be  seen  to  be  covered 
with  a  beautiful  blue-violet  light,  the  dark  space  seeming  to  shape 
itself  on  the  contour  of  the  negative  pole.  R.  R. 

Radiation  from  Incandescent  Platinum.  By  J.  Yiolle  (Com2Jt. 
rend.,  88,  171 — 173). —  The  author  made  a  certain  number  of  deter- 
minations of  the  intensity  of  the  red  light  emitted  by  platinum  at  tem- 
peratures between  900°  and  1775°,  its  fusing  point.  He  gives  an 
-  empirical  formula  representing  these  results,  the  intensity  I  of  the 
light  at  the  temperature  t  being — 

V  log.  I  =  -  8-244929  +  0011475  f  -  0-000002969 /I 

From  this  formula  he  deduces  certain  theoretical  consequences,  such 
as  that  the  intensity  of  the  red  light  would  attain  a  maximum  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1933°,  &c.  He  suggests  that  the  temperature  of  a  furnace 
might  be  ascertained  by  the  easily  made  photometrical  determination 
_  of  the  intensity  of  light  given  off  by  a  piece  of  platinum  placed  in  it. 
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On  ti'ansmitting  the  radiation  from  fused  platinum  tlirous^li  rock-salt 
and  alum  respectively,  he  found  that  the  luminous  heat  passing  through 
the  alum  was  f  of  the  total  heat  passing  through  the  rock  salt,  and, 
as  Dessains  has  found  in  the  spectrum  of  incandescent  platinum  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  luminous  heat  {ibid.,  84,  285),  the  author 
concludes  that  at  1775°  the  more  refrangible  radiations  have  a  higher 
relative  value  in  the  spectrum  of  platinum  than  at  a  point  a  few 
hundred  degrees  lower.  R.  R. 

New  Universal  Stand  for  Use  with  the  Pocket  Spectro- 
scope.    By  F.  V.  Lepel  {Dent.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  263—266). 

Displacement  of  the  Lines  of  the  Spectrum  by  the  motion 
due  to  the  Sun's  Rotation.  By  L.  Thollon  (Gompt.  revd.,  88, 
160 — 171). — The  paper  describes  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  author  was  enabled  to  view  the  spectra,  one  above  the  other, 
of  two  portions  of  the  margin  of  the  sun's  disc,  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  his  equatorial  diameter.  The  spectroscope  made  use  of 
had  a  dispersive  power  equal  to  about  30  prisms.  The  lines  of  the 
one  spectrum  did  not  appear  as  prolongations  of  the  lines  of  the  other 
spectrum,  but  a  marked  displacement  was  evident,  which  was  greatest 
in  the  more  refrangible  part.  The  telluric  lines  did  not  undergo  any 
such  deviation,  and  one  of  them,  very  near  to  the  nickel  line  between 
Di  and  D2,  rendered  the  displacement  of  the  nickel  line  very  con- 
spicuous. The  amount  of  the  displacement  appeared  to  agree  with 
the  results  of  calculations  based  on  the  undulatory  theory,  but  the 
author  hopes  to  obtain  more  decisive  results  by  a  better  disposition  of 
his  apparatus.  R.  R. 

A  Cause  for  the  Appearance  of  Bright  Lines  in  the  Solar 
Spectrum.  By  R.  Meldola  (Phil.  Mtuj.  [5],  6,  50— Gl).— The 
existence  of  bright  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Draper,  is.  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  the  temperature  is  low 
enough  to  permit  of  chemical  combination.  The  molecular  weight  of 
oxygen  (and  nitrogen)  being  small,  these  substances  would  extend  to  a 
great  height  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  would  reach  the  cooler  zone, 
where  the  oxygen  would  combine  with  the  hydrogen  also  present,  pro- 
ducing vivid  incandescence ;  other  substances  of  low  vapour-density 
might  also  take  part  in  the  combinations  going  on  ;  the  heavier  vapours, 
however,  not  reaching  to  the  cool  zone,  would  not  be  repi^esented  by 
bright  lines.  This  hypothesis  is  rendered  probable  by  considerations 
such  as  the  following.  Since  metals  of  great  vapour-density  (Fe, 
Ni,  &c.)  are  frequently  thrown  up  into  the  chromosphere,  oxygen  must 
extend  to  regions  far  beyond,  and  therefore  far  cooler  ;  now  the  band 
spectra  observed  in  the  nuclei  of  sun-spots  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  temperature  in  these  regions  is  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tion of  corapounds,  a  fortiori,  such  combination  would  be  possible  in 
the  zone  exterior  to  the  chromosphere. 

The  fact  that  whilst  the  oxygen  lines  appear  bright,  the  hydrogen 
lines  are  vei'y  dark,  is  explained  if  we  remember  that  the  lines  of  the 
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metals  are  much  more  intense  than  those  of  non-metals ;  since  the 
absorptive  power  of  metallic  vapour  is  proportionnllj  great,  the  bright 
i-ays  of  hydrogen  emitted  by  tlie  photosphere  would  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  reversing  layer,  forming  intense  dark  lines ;  the  oxygen  rays 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  dark  lines  of  very  moderate  in- 
tensity :  as  the  light  passed  through  the  outer  incandescent  region,  the 
dark  lines  of  hydrogen  would  be  rendered  less  intense,  but  would  still 
remain  as  distinct  dark  lines,  whilst  the  dark  oxygen  lines  would  be 
obliterated,  and  moderately  bright  lines  substituted  for  them. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  zone  of  combustion  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere  may  further  explain  the  brilliancy  of  the  helium  line 
(D3),  by  supposing  that  the  light  which  furnishes  this  line  is  emitted 
by  this  zone  ;  it  also  opens  the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-called 
"telluric"  lines  may  not  be  due  to  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  outer  portions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere.  F.   D.  B. 

Researches  on  Spectra.  By  J.  jS".  Lockyer  (Compt.  rend.,  88, 
148 — 15-i). — The  author  attributes  to  successive  dissociations  the 
changes  which  are  observed  in  spectra  yielded  by  the  same  so-called 
element  at  different  temperatures.  He  conceives  that  many  of  those 
substances  which  our  laboratory  experiments  have  hitherto  failed  to 
resolve  into  anything  simpler,  and  which  are  therefore  reputed  to  be 
elements,  are  nevertheless  complex  in  reality,  and  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing dissociated  into  true  elements  by  a  temperature  sufficiently  high. 
A  gradually  increasing  temperature  would  in  such  cases  occasion  pro- 
gressive dissociation  of  the  various  elements  in  succession,  and  the 
spectrum  lines  due  to  each  real  element  would  appear  in  their  maximum 
intensity  when  the  heat  had  reached  that  point  at  which  that  constituent 
became  completely  dissociated  from  the  rest,  and  before  the  heat  had 
become  sufficiently  great,  or  had  acted  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  to 
eliminate  it  altogether.  This  accounts  for  the  changes  and  inversions 
of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  lines  according  to  the  temperature. 
These  views  are  explained  in  the  original  paper  by  diagrams  and  repre- 
sentations of  parts  of  the  different  spectra  of  calcium,  &c.,  as  produced 
artificially  in  various  ways,  and  as  observed  in  the  sun,  and  in  Sirius, 
which  star,  the  author  remarks,  is  hotter  than  our  sun.  One  of  these 
diagrams  represents  calcium  spectra  nearly  as  below  :  — 
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5  The  most  important  general  principle  enunciated  in  the  paper  is, 
.  that  the  several  lines  of  the  spectra  of  the  so-called  elements  cannot 
■'  result  from  the  vibrations  of  similar  molecules.  The  author  says  that 
'^  2  s  2     ' 
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he  first  propounded  this  idea  in  1874,  and  that  he  has  more  recently 
shown  that  the  molecular  grouping  of  the  calcium  atoms  is  resolved  by 
very  elevated  temperatures  into  other  groups  of  atoms,  which  have 
their  principal  lines  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum. 

In  support  of  the  vievr  by  which  the  substances  now  called  elements 
are  to  be  regarded  as  compounds,  the  coincidence  is  adduced  of  certain 
lines  belonging  to  different  elements.  The  coincidence  of  the  li  line 
of  hydrogen  with  one  of  the  indium  lines  suggested  to  the  author  an 
experiment  in  which  a  loose  fragment  of  indium  was  placed  within  a 
Geissler's  tube,  and  could  be  made  to  serve  as  an  electrode  when 
required.  When  the  spark  was  taken  from  the  indium,  the  red  and 
blue  lines  of  hydrogen  were  seen  with  a  notable  increase  of  brilliancy. 
To  obviate  the  objection  that  this  might  be  due  to  occluded  hydrogen, 
the  author  repeated  his  expei'iment  with  electrodes  of  palladium 
charo-ed  with  hydrogen,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  spectrum  of 
that  gas.  The  hydrogen  iu  the  indiuin  was  not  therefore  in  the  state 
of  occluded  gas.  R-  R. 

Thermic  and  Galvanometric  Laws   of  the  Electric  Spark. 

By  E.  ViLLAKi  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  706— 709).— The  thermic  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  spark  in  the  discharge  of  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes,  and  to  the  length 
of  the  spark.  R.  R. 

Treatment  of  Bunsen's  Cells.  By  F.  Beilstein  and  L.  Jawein 
(DeiU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  448). — The  authors  recommend  the  covering 
of  the  bright  metallic  parts  in  these  cells  with  oleonaphtha,  an  oil  pre- 
pared from  Caucasian  petroleum.  This  prevents  the  rusting  of  these 
parts,  and  the  consequent  resistance  to  the  current.  P.  P.   B. 

Pressures  produced  by  Galvanic  Deposits.  By  Bouty  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  714 — 716). — The  paper  relates  to  the  fact  observed  by  Mills 
(Proc.  Eoij.  Soc.',  26,  504)  of  the  contraction  of  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer when  coated  electrolytically  with  a  deposit  of  metal.  Mills 
has  stated  that  the  deposit  of  zinc  and  that  of  cadmium  are  exceptional 
iu  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  bulb  instead  of  a^  contraction ;  but  the 
author  finds  that  deposits  of  these  metals  act  like  the  rest  in  exercising 
a  pressure.  A  theoretical  formula  given  in  the  paper  expresses  the 
pressure  on  a  cylindrical  reservoir  in  terms  of  its  compressibility, 
radius,  &c.,  and  of  the  coefficient  of  compressibility  of  the  deposited 
metal.  This  coefficient,  as  determined  from  the  contractions  observed 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  has  for  copper  the  value  ■000001235,  while 
Regnault  found  directly  for  red  copper  '000001317.  The  theoretical 
maximum  pressure  for  an  absolutely  resisting  cylinder  would  be  about 
350  atmospheres  for  a  deposit  of  copper:  the  greatest  pressure  actually 
obs(!rved  was  about  100  atmospheres.  A  bulb  of  a  very  flattened 
elliptical  section  would  be  subjected  to  pressures  increasing  so  rapidly 
at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis,  that  its  shape  would  tend  to 
b3Come  circular,  and  the  mercury  would  sink  in  the  stem.  R.  R. 

Magnetic  Rotatory  Power  of  Gases  at  ordinary  Temperature 
and  Pressure.     By  H.  Becqueeel  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  709—712).— 
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The  apparatus  employed  for  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
consisted  of  a  copper  tube,  3  meters  long  and  I'l  cm.  in  diameter, 
having  its  end  closed  by  glass  plates  with  parallel  faces.  The 
tube  was  mounted  horizontally  and  surrounded  by  a  very  large  coil, 
composed  of  six  sections,  each  containing  15  kilos,  of  copper  wire 
o  mm.  in  diameter.  The  current  from  a  battery  of  GO  nitric  acid  cells 
circulated  through  the  coil  to  render  the  interior  of  the  tube  a  mag- 
netic field.  A  lime  light  was  the  source  of  light,  and  by  means  of 
plane  mirrors  of  silvered  glass  the  rays  were  reflected  and  made  to 
traverse  the  tube  nine  times  successively,  making  the  effect  equivalent 
to  a  passage  througli  a  gaseous  atmosphere  27  meters  in  length. 
Reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  current  permitted  the  double  rotation 
of  a  polarised  ray  to  be  measured.  Coal-gas  at  ordinary  tempei-aturo 
and  pressure  gave  to  polarised  yellow  light  a  double  rotation  of  +  6"8 
for  the  27  metres  traversed.  This  rotatory  power  accords  nearly 
with  that  deduced  from  a  theoretical  formula,  tio  (wo  — 1),  in  wliich 
n  is  the  index  of  refraction.  With  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
us  well  as  with  coal-gas,  tlie  author  was  alile  to  verify  the  fact  of  the 
unequal  rotation  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  rays  of  different 
colours. 

Oxygen  gai3,  like  other  strongly  magnetic  substances,  exhibited  a 
negative  rotatory  power ;  but  at  ordinary  temperatui-es  and  pressures 
the  amount  was  too  smaJl  to  admit  of  accurate  estimation.  The 
author  has  before  shown  {Compt.  rend.,  85,  1227)  that  the  negative 
rotations  do  not  vary  for  rays  of  different  wave-lengths  in  the  same 
way  as  the  positive  do.  11.  11. 

Magnetic  Rotatory  Power  of  Vapours.  By  E.  Biciiat  (Gompt 
read.,  88,  712). — The  apparatus  used  in  the  author's  researches  com- 
prised two  concentric  brass  tubes,  3'6  meters  long.  The  inner  tube 
was  closed  at  the  end  by  plates  of  glass,  and  in  the  annular  space 
between  the  tubes  a  current  of  hot  water,  hot  oil,  or  steam,  was  made 
to  circulate.  The  electric  current  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of  80 
large  Bunsen  cells.  Thei'otation  of  the  plane  of  polai-isation  produced 
l)y  the  same  current  was  observed  from  zero  to  the  boiling  point  of 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  that  of  tin  chloride,  SUCI4.  The  results  showed 
that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  was  maintained  until  the  tempera- 
ture rose  nearly  to  the  boiling  boint  of  the  liquid.  After  this  a 
diminution  occurs,  much  more  rapid  than  could  be  foreseen  from  con- 
siderations based  on  the  relations  of  the  densities.  The  author  hopes, 
however,  to  be  able  ultimately  to  improve  the  methods  employed,  so 
as  to  ascertain  if  there  is  an  invariable  relation  between  the  magnetic 
rotatory  power  of  a  liquid  and  that  of  its  vapour.  R.   R. 

Electrolysis  of  Water.  By  F.  Exner  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2], 
6,  330 — 3o3),  and  Galvanic  Polarisation.  13y  F.  Exner  (Ann.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2J,  6,  353 — 38J?J.  — The  object  of  the  experiments  recorded  in 
the  first  of  these  jjapers  is  to  prove  that  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
of  water  takes  place  whenever  the  electromotive  force  of  the  primaiy 
current  exceeds  in  the  smallest  degree  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
simultaneously  develoj^ed  polarisation.     In  his  experiments  the  author 
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Tised.  electrodes  of  the  finest  platinum  wire,  and  these  were  viewed 
throup'h  a  lens,  in  order  that  the  first  indications  of  the  extrico.tion  of 
gas  might  be  observed.  The  primaiy  current "  was  derived  from  a 
thermopile,  so  arranged  that  the  electromotive  force  could  be  gradually 
increased  by  bringing  more  and  more  elements  into  the  circuit.  The 
electromotive  forces  of  the  primary  and  polarisation  currents  were 
measured  by  methods  described  in  Ann.  Phijs.  G/iem.,  6,  338.  Up  to 
about  2'00  Daniell  cells,  the  primary  current  developed  a  polarisation 
electromotive  force  equal  to  its  own.  When  the  primary  current  was 
equal  to  2'30  Daniell,  the  polarisation  current-  was  equivalent  to 
2"03  Daniell,  and  at  this  value  it  remained  constant,  notwitlistanding 
the  further  increase  of  the  primary  current.  The  decomposition  was 
first  observed  at  this  point,  namely,  when  the  primary  current  had  an 
electromotive  force  exceeding  that  of  the  polarisation  current  by 
0"27  Daniell.  These  were  the  results  v/ith  pure  water  free  from  dis- 
solved gases  ;  the  effects  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were 
that  the  decomposition  commenced  with  a  somewhat  weaker  primary 
current,  and  the  excess  of  its  electromotive  force  over  that  of  polari- 
sation was  now  only  0'09  Daniell.  With  electrodes  of  copper  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposition  first  took  place  with  a  primary 
equal  to  only  0"54!  Daniell,  and  exceeding  the  polarisation  current  by 
only  0'03  Daniell.  Similar  experiments  with  other  metals  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  eifective  electromotive  force  of  less  than  0"03 
Daniell  suffices  to  decompose  water.  A  general  law  of  electrolysis  is 
derived  from  the  discussion  of  these  experiments,  namely,  that  in  any 
closed  circuit,  of  which  an  electrolyte  forms  a  part,  the  electi-olyte  is 
decomposed  as  soon  as  an  effective  electromotive  force,  however  small, 
predominates  throughout  the  genei'al  circuit. 

The  researches  described  in  the  second  paper  have  for  their  object 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  polarisation 
element  and  an  ordinary  one.  The  source  of  the  current  is,  in  the 
latter,  the  oxidation  of  zinc  ;  in  the  former  it  is  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen.  The  paper  gives  in  detail  the  numerical  results  of  experi- 
ments with  different  substances,  the  experiments  forming  29  series. 
The  correctness  of  the  author's  conclusion  is  exemplified  by  a 
table  showing  the  close  correspondence  of  the  calculated  and  the 
observed  electromotive  forces  of  polarisation  currents  in  24  cases 
where  different  electrolytes  and  electrodes  were  employed.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  includes  some  observations  on  the  theories  of 
electrolysis  and  related  subjects.  R.  R. 

Galvanic  Polarisation  of  Platinum  in  Water.  By  F.  Exner 
(Ann.  Flujs.  Ohem.  [2],  5,  388— 4U5).— The  different  values  which 
observers  have  found  for  the  maximum  polarisation  of  platinum  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  led  the  author  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  caused  these  differences,  and  to  inquire  in  what  way 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  polarisation  current  increases  when  that 
of  the  primary  cui-rent  increases  from  0  to  a  point  beyond  the 
maximum  of  the  polarisation. 

A  quadrant  electrometer  was  used  to  measure  the  electromotive 
force  both  of  the  battery  and  of  the  voltameter,  that  of  the  battery 
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being  first  found.  The  battery  was  connected  with  the  voltameter  for 
a  time,  and  then  by  means  of  a  switch,  the  battery  was  instantaneously 
thrown  out,  and  the  electrodes  connected  with  the  quadrants  of  the 
electrometer.  Two  circumstances  were  found  to  have  very  grea.t 
influence,  firstly,  electrolytic  conduction,  in  which  the  hydrogen  set 
free  recorabines  with  the  oxygen  already  dissolved  in  the  water.  This 
only  causes  a  redistribution  of  the  oxygen  as  far  as  it  occurs,  and 
the  polarisation  of  the  electrodes  is  always  less  than  that  of  the 
primary  current.  The  extent  to  which  it  takes  place  depends  on  the 
shape  of  the  electrodes,  and  is  least  when  they  have  the  least  surface, 
as  the  gas  is  then  evolved  too  quickly  to  combine  with  the  oxygen. 
It  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  employing  tine  platinum  wires. 
It  also  disappears  when  the  water  is  free  from  gas.  In  this  case  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  polarisation  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
primary  current  up  to  its  maximum,  which,  however,  varies  with  the 
second  modifying  circumstance,  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
by  a  secondary  action.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  have  a  very 
great  influence  on  this,  for  instance,  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
less  the  amount  formed,  and  the  lower  the  maximum  polarisation. 

J.  H.  P. 

Vapour-Density  of  Aqueous  Acids  with  constant  Boiling 
Points.  By  A.  Calm  (Dent.  Chom.  Ges.  Ber.,  613— 614).— A  deter- 
mination of  the  vapour-densities  of  aqueous  formic  (b.  p.  105°),  hydro- 
bromic  (b.  p.  126°),  and  hydrochloric  (b,  p.  110°)  acids,  shows  that 
these  substances  are  mixtures  and  not  definite  hydrates. 

w.  c.  w. 

Vapour-Densities  of  some  Inorganic  Bodies.  By  C.  and 
V.  Meyer  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  609—613).— The  vapour-density 
of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  (m.p.  274 — 276"),  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  purified  by  distil- 
lation, was  found  to  be  7'iJ7.  This  shows  that  dissociation  does  not 
take  place. 

The  density  of  indium  chloride  vapour,  viz.,  7"87,  shows  that  the 
molecular  formula  of  this  substance  is  InCla,  and  not  In^CU. 

W.  C.  W. 

Nature  of  Cohesion  and  its  Chemical  Signification.  By 
F.  MoHK  {Lieh'u/s  Annalen,  196,  183 — 213). 

Specific  Gravity  and  Atomic  Volume  of  the  Cerium  Metals. 
By  K.  Hkr.manx  (./.  y/r.  Chrm.  [2],  19,  172— 173).— The  following  table 
contains  the  author's  results.  By  comparing  the  group  of  earth-metals 
with  the  cerium  group  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  metals  form  a  peculiar 
group  standing  midway  between  the  earth-metals  and  the  metals  of 
the  iron  group  : — 
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I.  Earth-Metals  and  their  O.i'ides. 


0-66  1 

ZrO 
0-66  i 

YO 
0-6(5  1 

ThO 
0-66  1 

Ce 
1 

1 

Ln 

1 

CeO 

0-76  1 

DiO 

0-75  1 

LaO 

0-75  1 

CeO  +  CO2 

075  1     1  1 


Sp.  gr. 


Formula.  Atomic  -weight.       Atomic  vol.  Calculated.  Observed. 

-^  9-2  5-0  1-84  1-93 

Zr 

1 
T 
i 
Er 

T 

Tk 

1 

BeO 


44-8  10-5  4-26  4-15 

61-6  16-0  3-85  3-77 

112-6  16-0  7-08  ? 

119-0  16-0  7-43  7-65 

25-2  8-33  3-02  3-02 

60-8  12-0  506  4-90 

77-6  15-66  4-96  4-84 

138-0  15-66  8-71  9-13 
II.  Cerium-Metals. 

92-0  13-50  6-81  6-728 

950  14-50  6-55  6-54 

92-6  15-50  5-97  6-07 

108-0  15-12  7-07  ? 

111-0  15-87  6-99  6-85 

108-6  16-72  6-39  6*53 

232-0  38-62  6-00  6-00 


CeO  +    /CeOo\ 

0-75tKtt")     ^^^'^  ^^'^^  ^'^^ 


5-77 
M.  M.  P.  M. 


they 
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exerted  by  the  mass  of  the  reacting  substances  on  a  series  of  chemical 
changes.  They  there  showed  that  the  result  of  a  chemical  process  is 
dependent,  not  only  on  the  mass  of  those  bodies  which  directly  take 
part  in  tlie  formation  of  the  products  of  tlic  change,  but  also  on  the 
mass  of  those  substances  which  are  not  themselves  chemically  changed. 
They  distinguished  between  the  true  forces  of  chemical  affinit}'  and 
the  secondary  forces  -whose  action  is  to  be  traced  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  i.e.,  bodies  which  do  not  directly  participate  in  the 
change.  Those  chemical  processes  in  which  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  attained,  i.e..  in  which  the  chemical  reaction  pri-ceeds  simultaneously 
in  two  opposite  directions,  are  most  suited  for  the  study  of  chemical 
force.  The  special  class  of  actions  chosen  by  the  authors  consisted  of 
those  in  which  a  .soluble  and  an  insoluble  salt  divide  two  acids  between 
themselves,  e.g.,  the  decomposition  of  K3SO1  by  BaCOs,  and  the  reverse 
decomposition  of  K2CO3  by  BaSO^. 

The  following  general  expression  was  deduced  from  a  large  number 
of  experimental  results  : — 

when  tvjo  bodies,  A  and  B,  decompose  one  another  until  production  of 
two  new  bodies,  A'  and  B',  the  chemical  force  toith  tvhich  A  and  B  mutu- 
ally./xct  on  one  another  is  measured  by  the  amounts  of  A'  and  H'  produced 
in  a  tmit  of  time. 

Active  mass  of  a  substance  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  that  substance 
in  the  unit-volume  of  the  chemical  system  within  which  the  chemical 
change  proceeds. 

The  cliemical  force  with  which  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  7-eact  on  one  another 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  active  masses  of  these  bodies  multiplied  bf/  the 
coefficient  of  affinity. 

The  coefficient  of  affinity  is  dependent  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
reacting  bodies  and  on  the  temperature. 

If  A  and  B  are  decomposed  into  A'  and  B',  and  conversely  A'  and 
B'  into  A  and  B,  equilibriuyn  is  established  ivhen  the  chemical  force 
exerted  between  A  and  B  is  equal  to  that  exerted  between  A'  and  B'. 

Let  the  active  masses  of  A  and  B  be  represented  hy  p  and  q  and 
those  of  A'  and  B'  by  p'  and  q'  respectively,  and  let  the  coefficient  of 
affinity  in  the  first  action  be  k  and  that  in  the  second  k',  then  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  are  expressed  by  the  formula 

kpq  =  k'p'q.* 

This  formula  supposes  that  the  action  of  secondary  forces  is  over- 
looked. The  law  of  mass  action  formulated  above  was  applied  in  the 
authors'  "Etudes"  to  the  cases  of  chemical  action  already  cited  and 
also  to  the  case  of  ether  formation. 

In  the  present  paper  they  apply  this  law  to  many  classes  of  reaction, 
and  also  endeavour  to  develop  the  physical  significations  thereof,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  the  general  a[)i)licability  of  the  law. 

Reactions  which  result  in  the  permanent  formation  of  chemical 
bodies  different  from  those  already  present  are  regarded  by  the 
authors  as  incomplete  reactions;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  rever.se 
action   begins   and   is   carried   to   completion,  i.e.,  when  the  original 

*  The  expression  kpq  represents  the  amounts  of  A  and  B  converted  into  A'  and  B' 
in  unit  time. 
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condition  of  equilibrium  is  re-established,  we  have  wliafc  they  regard 
as  a  complete  reaction.  Various  circumstances  which  tend  to  render 
chemical  reactions  incomplete  are  enumerated :  the  principal  are,  re- 
moval of  the  products  of  the  first  part  of  the  reaction  from  the  sphere 
of  action,  or  the  initiation  of  secondary  changes  among  these  pro- 
ducts ;  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  such,  as  prevents  the  second 
portion  of  the  reaction  from  proceeding ;  the  existence  of  values  for 
the  affinity  coefficients  such  that  equilibrium  is  established  by  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  the  reacting  substances. 

The  theory  of  mass  action,  pi^oposed  by  the  authors  when  secondary 
forces  are  not  considered,  is  briefly  as  follows  : — In  considering  such  a 
chemical  change  as  A  +  B  =  A'  +  B',  A'  +  B'  =  A  +  B,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  mole- 
cules and  of  the  atoms  of  A  and  B.  Let  A  be  a  compound  molecule 
consisting  of  the  atoms  a  and  7,  and  B  a  compound  molecule  con- 
sisting of  the  atoms  /S  and  c  ;  let  the  atoms  a  and  7  vibrate  to  and  fro 
within  A,  and  3  and  0  vibrate  within  B  ;  when  a  and  /3  are  respectively 
at  the  extreme  outer  limits  of  their  vibration,  let  A  and  B  come  within 
the  sphere  of  each  otlier's  action  :  A  and  B  are  then  decomposed  with 
formation  of  A'  and  B',  wliich  are  made  up  of  atoms  cciS  and  70  re- 
spectively. So  long  as  the  decompositions  of  A  and  B  and  the  decom- 
positions of  A'  and  B'  are  equal  in  number  in  a  unit  of  time  a  condition 
of  equilibx'ium  is  maintained. 

Let  the  number  of  molecules  of  A  and  B  in  unit  volume  he  p  and  q 
respectively,  and  of  these  let  the  numbers  which  come  within  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  action  in  unit  time  be  ap  and  hq  respectively  : 
then  the  frequency  of  encounters  resulting  in  decomposition  between 
the  molecules  will  be  expressed  by  the  product  apjJjq,  and  the  velocity 
with,  which  the  production  of  new  molecules  proceeds  will  be 

(pajjbq  =  kjyq. 

when  0  is  a  coefficient  of  velocity  and  Ic  =  (j>ctb. 

This  equation  may  be  made  general  for  a  system  containing  anyl 
number  of  reacting  substances. 

Tlie  velocity  of  formation  of  an  addition-compound  consisting  of  a,\ 
molecules  of  A,  /3  molecules  of  B,  and  7  molecules  of  C,  is  expressed  j 
by  the  equation  (jiapap  ....  hqltci  ....  crcr  =  kp°-q^ry ;  where  p,  qA 
and  r  represent  the  number  of  molecules  of  A,  B,  and  C  respectively] 
in  a  unit- volume  of  tlie  system  ;  a,  &,  and  c  the  coefficients  of  A,  B,  and  0 ' 
respectively,  and  where  k  is  the  product  of  all  the  coefficients. 

a,  h,  c  are  doubtless  dependent  on  the  temperature  as  also  on  the] 
nature  of  A,  B,  and  C  ;  0  is  also  dependent  on  the  temperature,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  this  dependence  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

Having  determined  the  velocity  of  formation  of  new  molecules,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  this  equal  to  the  velocity  of  re-formation  of 
the  original  molecules,  in  order  to  obtain  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
of  the  reacting  systems. 

The  absolute  velocity  of  the  chemical  change  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  the  direct  and  of  the  reverse 
actions.  Prom  this  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  change 
may  be  calculated. 
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If  dilate  solutions  are  emploj'ed,  the  action  of  secondary  forces  may 
be  overlooked  without  falling  into  grave  error. 

The  authors'  theory  is  applied  to  a  large  series  of  reactions.  Among 
the  more  important  are  si/totems  consisting  of.four  soluble  compounds. 

If  in  such  a  reaction  as  A  +  B,  =  Ai  +  B,  «  and  b  are  used  to 
express  the  allinity  coefficients  of  A  and  B  and  Ui  and  61  the  coefficients 
of  Ai  and  Bi  respectively,  and  p,  pi,  q  and  qy  respectively  express  the 
amounts  of  A,  Bi,  Ai,  and  B,  (these  amounts  being  represented,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  by  equivalents),  then  the  following  equation  holds — 


q  qi 


b  b, 


h 


From  the  results  of  experiment  the  proportion  "-  may  be  easily  de- 

daced.  Having  determined  the  proportion  />;i  :  h  for  the  system 
A,  B,  Ai,  Bi  the  proportion  /lo  :  k  rany  be  determined  for  a  new 
system,  A,  B,  Ai,  B.>,  and  if  A;  be  then  taken  as  =  1,  the  relative  value 
of  ^'i,  ^'2,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  pair  of  bodies,  A  B,  may  be  calcu- 
lated. By  tabulating  these  values  it  becomes  possible  to  calculate  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  for  any  two  pairs  of  substances  occurring  in 
the  table.     Thus,  if  the  conditions  of  a  system,  Ai,  K^,  Bi,  B2,  are  to 

be  calculated,  the  equation  is  kj—  =  h—  -.  the  values  of  k^  and  Ar^  are 
found  from  the  table. 


Table  I. — Relative  Values  of  k. 

A,  B.  k. 

Hydrochloric  acid. ...      HCl  NaCl   1 

Nitric                 ,,  ....      HNO3                 NaNOa    1 

Sulphuric         „  ....  ifHo.SOi)           ^(NasSOi)    0-25 

Oxalic                „  ....  i(H,Co04)          |(Na..C..04) 00676 

Phosphoric       „  ....  "H,POi                NaH..P04    00625 

Tartaric            „  ....  iCCiHoOs)  i(C4H4Na..06)  ....  0-0025 

Citric                 „  ....  ICCoHsO,)  KCeHsNaA)  .  .  .  .  0-0025 

Acetic  „    C2H4O0  CoH.NaOo 00009 

Boric  „    ^HB02  NaBO,    OOOOl 

Table  II. 

A.  B.  /.-. 

Hydrochloric  acid  Metallic  chloride  1 

Sulphuric  „  „        sulphate  0'25 

The  metal  may  be  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium. 

Table  III. 

A.  B.  k. 

Hydrochloric  acid  Metallic  chlonde  1 

Sulphuric  „  ,,        sulphate  0'5 

The  metal  may  be  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Zn,  Co,  Ni,  Cu. 
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Table  IV. 

A.  B.  h. 

CIR"  i(S04R2")  1 

CIR'"  KSO^Ro/")  2 

R"  =  metal  of  Table  II;  R'"  =  metal  of  Table  III. 

The  aiithors  deduce  an  equation  by  means  of  which  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  calculate  a  limiting  value  for  the  velocity  of  the  reaction :  this 
limiting  value  is  theoretically  attained  at  the  end  of  an  infinite  time, 
but  practically  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  reaction. 

The  special  systems  of  four  soluble  coinpounds  considered  are — 

I.  Acetic  acid,  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

II.  Ferric  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  oxide,  and  water. 

III.  Nitric  acid,  sodium  nitrate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sodium  sul- 
phate. 

Systems  consisting  of  two  soluhle  mid  two  insoluhle  compounds,  are  next 
considered. 

In  the  case  of  insoluble  compounds  the  active  mass  of  the  com- 
pound does  not  necessarily  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  substance  present.  Increase  of  the  absolute  amount  of 
an  insoluble  substance  does  not  increase  the  active  mass  to  any  sensible 
extent. 

In  the  systems  now  under  consideration  it  is  shown  that,  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  the  proportion  between  the  amounts  of  the  two  soluble 
compounds  is  always  the  same,  the  mass  of  the  insoluble  substances 
being  unchanged  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  special  cases  considered  are:  — 

I.  Barium  sulphate,  potassium  sulphate,  barium  carbonate,  and 
potassium  carbonate.  Four-fifths  of  the  total  potash  exists  as  carbo- 
nate, and  one-fifth  as  sulphate. 

II.  Barium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  barium  cai"bonate,  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  special  case  illustrative  of  systems  consisting  of  three  soluble  and 
one  insoluble  comj^iound,  which  is  considered  is,  hydrochloric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  calcium  chloi'ide,  and  calcium  oxalate. 

In  the  case  of  systems  consisting  of  an,  indefinite  number  of  soluble 
compounds,  it  is  shown  that  a  formula  may  be  deduced  from  the  law  o£ 
mass  action,  which  enables  the  results  of  the  reaction  to  be  calcu- 
lated. 

The  truth  of  the  hypothesis — itself  a  deduction  from  fundamental! 
dynamical  principles — that,  when  several  chemical  actions  proceed 
simultaneously  in  the  same  liquid,  the  velocity  of  each  reaction  is 
independent  of  the  others — is  assumed  in  these  calculations. 

In  the  case  of  systems  consisting  of  two  wisoluble,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  soluble  compounds,  the  statement  is  deduced  from  equations 
and  confirmed  by  experiments,  that,  each  pair  of  soluble  compounds 
reacts  with  the  pair  of  insoluble  compounds  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  already  in  solution. 

The  special  case  considered  is  a  system  consisting  of  barium  sul- 
phate, potassium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  barium  carbonate,  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  sodium  carbonate. 
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Formnlie  are  deduced  which  enable  the  condition  of  equilibrium  to 
be  calculated  for  systems  covsistinr/  of  solnhle  and  gaseous  comjnmnds 
vjhen  the  latter  are  absorbed  by  the  solution.  The  special  case  considered 
is  chlorine,  oxygen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water.  Similarly,  for- 
mula are  deduced  applicable  to  systems  consisting  of  gaseous  bodies 
which  result  from  the  dissociation  of  a  solid  compound.  Horstmnn's 
results  on  the  dissociation  of  ammonium  carbonate  (Aniialen,  187, 
1877,  and  this  Journal  1877  [i],  43o)  are  shown  to  agree  with  the 
results  required  by  the  authors'  equations. 

Finally,  the  general  law  of  mass  action  is  shown  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case  of  systems  consisting  wholly  of  gaseous  compounds.  Various 
cases  of  dissociation  are  here  considered,  more  especially  tho.se  in 
which  only  the  dissociated  compound  is  present,  e.g.,  Naumann's 
results  with  X,04  and  NO-,  (Ber.,  10,  204-5,  and  this  vol.,  p.  195), 
those  cases  in  which  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  dissociated  com- 
pound is  present  in  excess,  e.g.,  Lemoine's  results  with  HI  and 
excess  of  H  or  I  (this  Journal,  Abst.,  1878,  2G5)  ;  aiad,  lastly,  those 
cases  in  which  neither  of  the  constituents  is  present  in  excess 
(Lemoine,  he.  cit.').  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Note  by  Abstractor. — In  the  paper  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  ab- 
stract, reference  is  made  to  an  important  communication  by  Ostwald 
(/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  16,  385),  in  which  the  relatiye  affinities  of  various 
acids  for  bases  are  determined  by  measuring  the  changes  in  volume 
undergone  by  aqueous  solutions  of  these  acids  when  neutralised  by 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  bases  in  question  (see  also  this  Joui'nal,  1878, 
Abstr.,  p.  19G,  and  this  vol.,  p.  348). 

In  his  first  paper,  Ostwald  shows  that,  very  probably,  the  relative 
affinity  of  acids  for  bases  is  a  constant  number,  independent  of  the 
base,  and  conversely,  that  the  relative  affinity  of  bases  for  acids  is  also 
independent  of  the  acid.  From  this  genei'al  statement,  Ostwald 
deduces  the  i*esult,  that  the  force  of  affinity  acting  between  an  acid 
and  a  base  is  the  product  of  a  specific  coefficient  of  affinity  for  the 
acid,  and  a  specific  coefficient  of  afiiuity  for  the  base. 

If  this  statement  be  accepted  as  of  general  application,  then  it 
becomes  possible  to  give  a  very  simple  expression  for  the  affinities 
which  come  into  play  in  the  formntion  of  salts.  Having  determined 
the  relntive  affinities  of  all  acids  in  reference  to  one  base,  and  of  all 
bases  in  reference  to  one  acid,  and  taking  tlie  affinity  of  this  acid  for 
this  base  as  1,  the  values  found  may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table 
as  fdllows  : — 


^(A). 

^(A'). 

^(A"). 

f'(A"'). 

'/'(C).... 

1                            i 

■HC)  ... 

v//(C")  . . . 

1 

1 

^(C")  .. 
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Tlie  absolute  affinity  of  an  acid  A  for  a  base  C  is  a  function  of  botli ; 
this  function  is  a  product  of  two  factors,  one  of  wliicli  contains  only 
A,  tlie  other  only  C- 

/(A,C)  =  0(A).V(C).       ■ 

The  product  of  any  number  contained  in  the  horizontal  column, 
\5r  (C),  with  the  number  contained  in  the  correspondinq-  vertical 
column,  0  (A),  would  express  the  magnitude  of  the  affinity  acting 
between  the  given  acid  and  base,/  (A,  C),  stated  in  empirical  units. 

Inasmuch  as  the  relative  affinity  of  acids  for  bases  is  independent  of 
temperature^  the  table  might  be  extended  in  a  third  direction  in  space, 
wliich  direction  would  contain  the  influence  of  tewjoerature  on  the  abso- 
lute aifinitn  ;  the  nature  of  this  influence  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
■'  M.  M.  P.  M. 

A  Calorimetric  Method.  By  F.  Stohmann  (/.  pr.  Ckem.  [2], 
19  115 — 149). — The  author  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  calorimeter  of  Lewis  Thompson  described  by  Frankland 
(Phil.  Marj.  [4],  32,  182).  The  results  were  far  fi'om  satisfactory. 
The  main  causes  of  error  are  :  the  cylinder  which  contains  the  water 
parts  with  or  absorbs  heat  during  the  experiment,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  the  combustion  tube  is 
oxidised  during  the  operation,  and  heat  is  thus  evolved  ;  after  the 
combustion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  remains  un- 
dissolved ;  the  combustion  takes  place  with  almost  explosive  violence ; 
laro-e  quantities  of  undecompnsed  potassium  chlorate  and  unburned 
substance  remain  in  the  combustion  cylinder  when  the  operation  is 
finished. 

The  author  has  constructed  a  new  calorimeter  after  the  model  of 
Lewis  Thompson's.  The  water  cylinder  is  made  of  brass,  silvered  on 
the  outside,  and  covered  with  several  layers  of  thick  flannel;  the 
combustion  cylinder  is  made  of  platinum,  the  bottom  consisting  of  a 
gold  platinum  alloy;  this  cylinder  is  pierced  with  several  holes  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  water,  whereby  the  complete  solution  of  the 
potassium  chloride  produced  during  the  process  is  ensured.  Before 
the  combustion  these  holes  are  stopped  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
fine  silk  paper.  The  intensity  of  the  combustion  is  diminished  by 
mixing  a  weighed  quantity  of  powdered  pumice  stone  with  the  com- 
bustion mixture.  In  every  instance  a  considerable  amount  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  remained  undecomposed :  the  amount  of  potassium 
chloride  in  solution  was  determined  after  each  experiment,  and  thus 
the  quantity  of  chlorate  which  had  been  decomposed  was  found.  The 
quantity  which  should  have  been  decomposed  in  order  thoroughly  to 
burn  the  weight  of  substance  taken  was  calculated ;  if  in  any  experi- 
ment less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  amount  of  potassium 
chloride  was  actually  produced,  that  experiment  was  rejected. 

The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  detailed  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  the  corrections  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  are  very  fully 
considered.  For  these  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the  original 
paper.  The  final  correction  which  must  be  introduced  into  each  cal- 
culation is  shown  to  agree  very  well  w^ith  the  number  obtained  by 
Frankland  from  his  experiments. 
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The  author's  method  is  not  applicable  to  substances  which  are 
readily  volatile  and  give  out  but  little  heat  on  combustion.  Nor  can 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  urea  aud  hippuric  acid  bo  correctlv  deter- 
mined by  this  process,  inasmuch  as  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid 
are  produced  in  large  quantity  from  these  com])ounds.  If,  however 
a  known  amount  of  some  substance  having  a  high  (known)  heat  of 
comljustion,  be  mixed  with  the  volatile  body  to  be  burned,  or  with  the 
urea  or  hippuric  acid,  then  the  heats  of  combustion  of  these  bodies  can 
be  correctly  determined.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

On  New  Phenomena  shown  by  Gases.  By  A  Mitsciiekltch 
(Chem.  Centr.  [3],  1878,  828— 829).— The  ignition  point  of  hydrogen 
depends  on  the  following  conditions,  and  is  therefore  variable. 

1.  The  Shape  of  the  Vessel. — In  a  cylinder  the  ignition  point  becomes 
lower  as  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  surface  in  contact  with 
the  gas,  is  diminished.  For  every  millimeter  decrease  of  diameter  the 
ignition  point  becomes  about  6'G°  lower.  The  diameter  was  varied 
from  1 — 12  mm. ;  in  narrower  tubes  disturbing  effects  were  noticed 
and  in  broader  ones  the  thickness  of  glass  requisite  to  resist  the  power- 
ful explosion  caused  irregularity. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  surface  had  also  considerable  influence  on  the 
ignition  point.  If  the  glass  surface  is  coated  with  phosphoric  acid  the 
ignition  point  is  much  lower,  whilst  if  the  glass  has  been  treated  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  the  ignition  point  is  considerably  raised  :  these 
alterations  of  temperature  exceed  40°  C. 

3.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  present  affects  the  ignition  point,  appa- 
rently in  proportion  to  the  alteration  it  produces  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
mixture:  if  the  sp.  gr.  is  lessened  by  decreasing  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  the  ignition  point  is  raised,  whereas  it  is  lowered  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture  :  the  alteration 
thus  producible  exceeds  50°  C.  Should  other  indifferent  gases  be  also 
present,  their  effect  depends  on  their  natui-e  and  proportion.  Carbonic 
and  sulphurous  anhydride  and  others  tend  to  raise  the  ignition  point 
as  liydrogen  does ;  whilst  ozone,  nitrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide  tend  like 
oxygen  to  depress  the  ignition  point.  Sulphurous  anhydride  produces 
an  elevation  of  ignition  point  of  over  20°  C,  and  nitrous  oxide  a  de- 
pression of  over  80°  C.  The  variation  in  the  proportion  of  these  gases 
produces  an  effect  similar  to  variation  in  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

4.  Pressure  produces  a  very  regular  effect  on  the  ignition  point, 
every  decrease  of  pres.sure  equivalent  to  1  mm.  of  mercury  producing 
a  fall  in  the  ignition  temperature  of  0'18°  C. ;  this  law  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  altering  the  form  of  the  vessel  or  the  proportions  and 
natures  of  the  gases  present.  The  effect  of  a  pressure  gi'eater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  could  not  be  tried,  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  under  the  increased  pressure. 

In  comparing  the  results  here  detailed  with  what  was  previously 
known,  the  author  notes  that  increased  surface  was  found  to  lower 
the  ignition  point,  as  when  spongy  platinum  is  made  to  ignite  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  in  this  ))artieular  case  the  influence 
is   due  to  absorption  on  the  surface  itself,    whereas  in   the  author's 
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experiments  the  surface  acts  only  at  a  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the 
gases.  Further,  it  would  have  been  anticipated  that  the  admixture  of 
indifferent  gases  would  always  raise  the  ignition  point  by  separating 
the  molecules.  Experiments  with  salts  containing  loosely  combined 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  ignition  produced  by  compression  of  air, 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  increase  of  pressure  lowered  the  ignition 
point,  whereas  it  has  the  reverse  influence.  It  appears  from  the 
author's  experiments  that  the  increase  of  surface  of  the  vessel  tends  to 
hinder  chemical  action  :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  surface  will 
have  some  influence  in  the  experiments  for  determining  the  expansion 
of  gases  by  heat  and  their  specific  heat.  F.  C. 

Researches  in  Thermometry.  By  E.  J.  Mills  {FUl.  Mag.  [5], 
GG2). — If  an  old  thermometer  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  zero 
point  descends,  but  attains  its  original  position  if  kept  for  two  or  three 
years  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  x  represent  the  time  in  months, 
y  the  remaining  depression,  and  A  and  B  the  total  depression,  the 
equation  to  the  ascent  will  be  between  0  and  100° — 

y  =  Aa'-  +  B/S". 

The  author  also  mentions  that  although  the  zero  falls  when  the 
thermometer  is  heated  to  100^,  in  the  case  of  lead  glass  instruments  it 
rises  if  the  temperature  be  raised  above  120 — 150°;  that  the  maximum 
difference  of  the  mercurial  and  the  air  thermometer  lies  at  about  33°  ; 
that  the  effect  of  external  pressure  on  a  thermometer  bulb  varies 
directly  as  the  pressure ;  that  every  thermometer  has  individual 
characteristics  not  susceptible  of  general  correction  ;  and  lastly,  that 
standard  temperatures  niay  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  melt- 
ing points  of  certain  substances.  F.  D.  B. 

Relation  between  the  Melting  Points  of  the  Elements  and 
their  Coefficients  of  Expansion  by  Heat.  By  T.  Carnellby  (Deut. 
Chein.  Ges.  Her.,  12,  439 — 443). — From  certain  theoretical  considera- 
tions, the  author  concludes  that  the  coefficients,  of  expansion  by  heat 
of  the  elements  is  related  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the  former  increases 
the  latter  decreases.  In  the  case  of  31  elements  compared,  there  are 
five  exceptions,  viz. :  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  tellurium,  and  tin. 
The  first  three,  which  belong  to  the  same  group,  exhibit  however,  this 
relationship  amongst  themselves.  P.  P.  B. 

Heat  Absorption  attending  the  Solution  of  Potassium  Chlo- 
ride in  Water.  By  V.  Rechenbeeg  (J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  143—145). 
— The  calorimeter  described  by  Stohmann  (this  vol.,  p.  586)  was  em- 
ployed. The  mean  value  of  S,  i.e.,  thermal  effect  for  solution  of  one 
molecule  potassium  chloride,  was  found  to  be  =  —  4421  or  —  4434 
heat-units,  according  as  the  number  of  Thomsen  or  that  of  Winkel- 
mann  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride,  was 
adopted. 

S  =  —(74-6),  where  s  =  thermal  effect  for  g  grams.  The  heat- 
unit  employed  equals  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
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of  1   gram  of  water  through  1°.     The  value  found  for  S  agrees  well 
with  that  calculated  from  the  data  of  Tliorasen  and  A.  AVinkelmann. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Heat  Developed  by  Contact  of  Water  with  Anhydrous 
Sodium  Sulphate.  By  L.  C.  dk  Coimm-t  (I>eut.  Chem.  Ges.  Jlcr.,  12, 
248 — 2-i'J). — When  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  is  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  a  rise  in  temperature,  sometimes  above  100"  C,  takes  place 
(Compt.  rend.,  79,  1G7).  Thomson  (Ber.,  11,  2042)  explains  this 
phenomenon  bj  supposing  that  a  hydrate,  Na>S04.H20,  is  formed. 

The  author  considers  this  tlicory  to  bo  erroneous,  for  when  a  solution 
of  Glauber's  salt,  saturated  at  35 — 40°,  is  slowly  heated  in  closed  vessels, 
anhii(h-oi(s  sodium  sulphate  is  deposited.  It  is  besides  an  open  question 
whether  the  crystalline  powder  which  separates  when  ordinary 
Glauber's  salt  crystals  (Na2S04.7H20)  are  melted  at  33°,  does  or  does 
not  contain  water.  Ch.  B. 

Decomposition  of  Haloid  Acids  by  Metals.  By  Berthelot 
(Ihill.  Soc.  Cln'iii.  [2],  31,  302— 3U9).— By  arranging 'the  metallic 
chlorides  according  to  their  heats  of  formation,  a  classification  of  the 
metals,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  classifications,  is  obtained. 
According  to  this  list,  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
-|-  22  thermal  units,  is  exceeded  by  that  of  all  the  metals  with  the 
exception  of  gold,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  decomposed  by  all  these 
metals.  But  as  the  relation  between  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric 
acid  which  are  gaseous  bodies  is  not  the  same  as  exists  between 
a  metal  and  its  chloride  which  are  solid  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  former  to  the  solid  state  by  adding  to  its  heat  of  formation 
the  difference  between  the  heats  of  sodification  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  hydrogen,  or  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  gaseous  state  by  subtract- 
ing from  its  heat  of  formation,  the  difference  between  the  heats  of 
vaporisation  of  the  chloride  and  of  the  metal.  By  these  calculations  it  is 
found  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  lead  chloride  is  +  41"4  cal.  ;  cuprous 
chloride,  331 ;  mercurous  chloride,  40"9;  and  silver  chloride,  29'2;  whilst 
that  of  palladium  in  presence  of  potassium  chloride  is  2G'3,  and  of  ■ 
platinum  under  the  same  circumstances  22'6.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  all  metals,  with  the  exception  of  platinum  and  probably  palladium, 
should  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 
That  this  is  the  case  with  the  metals  of  the  first  three  sections  is  well 
known.  The  action  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  lead  and  copper  can 
easily  be  proved  even  in  the  cold,  but  between  mercury  and  hydrochloric 
acid  the  action  takes  ])lace  only  at  a  high  temperature ;  on  sealing 
in  a  tube  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  mercury,  and  heating 
for  some  time  at  500 — 600°,  a  slight  decomposition  sets  in,  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  a  trace  of  mercurous  chloride  is 
formed.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  charged  with  the  vapour 
of  mercury  through  a  tube  heated  between  800°  and  1000°,  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  and  mercurous  chloride  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 
This  shows  also  that  mercurous  chloride  exists  in  the  gaseous  state  at 
800°.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  dissociation  docs  take  place, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  existing  in 
presence  of  metallic  mercury.      In  this  case,  therefore,  there  are  two 
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inverse  reactions  taking  place ;  the  mercury  decomposes  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  forming:  mercurous  chloride  which  is  dissociated,  and  the 
chlorine  unites  with  the  free  hydrogen,  forming  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  two  inverse  reactions  are  possible  because  they  are  both  effected 
with  disengagement  of  heat.  Silver  acts  on  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid 
between  500°  and  550°,  forming  a  sub-chloride,  which  coats  the  .surface 
of  the  metal  and  hydrogen  is  set  free ;  when  the  quantity  of  hydrogea 
set  free  is  large,  the  inverse  reaction  sets  in. 

Neither  palladium  nor  platinum  decomposes  hydrochloric  acid  at  a 
temperature  of  550^'. 

On  examination  of  what  takes  place  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  found  that  if  sufficient  water  is  added  to  form  a  definite 
hydrate,  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  hydrate  is  -f  39  cal.,  which  is 
exceeded  by  the  alkali-metals,  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the 
metals  of  the  iron  group ;  lead  and  tin  are  on  the  limit,  and  silver,  copper, 
and  mercury  are  less.  By  adding  less  "vvater  or  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, the  liquid  contains  some  anhydrous  acid  and  possibly  an  inter- 
mediate heat  of  formation  ;  this  explains  why  concentrated  hydrochloi'ic 
acid  attacks  lead  and  copper. 

Analogous  reactions  take  place  witli  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Silver 
and  mercury  decompose  it  at  about  500°,  with  formation  of  metallic 
sulphide  and  disengagement  of  hydrogen;  at  that  high  temperature,  the 
hydrogen  produces  the  inverse  reaction.  Copper  completely  decom- 
poses sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  that  temperature,  and  even  slightly 
in  the  cold  ;  at  100'',  hydrogen  is  rapidly  evolved,  and  at  550°,  the 
inverse  reaction  sets  in. 

The  conformity  between  theory  and  practice  is  more  striking  with 
hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acid  :  for  not  only  the  alkali-metals,  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  metals  of  the  iron  group  are 
attacked  by  them  in  the  cold,  but  also  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  the 
difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  acids  and  their  com- 
pounds with  these  metals  being  greater  than  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  thus — 


H      +  Br  gas -fl3-5 

Pb    +  Br    „ -f38-5 

Cu2  -I-  Br    „ +30-0 

Hg,  -f  Br    „ +39-2 

Ag    -j-  Br    „ +277 


H 

+  I  gas 

Pb 

+  1    „ 

Cu., 

+  1    „ 

Hg. 

+  I    „ 

Ag 

+  1    „ 

-  0-8 
+  26-4 
+  21-9 
+  29-2 
4  19-7 


The  decomposition  of  these  acids  therefore  should  be  more  readily 
accomplished,  which  is  the  case. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  slowly  decomposed  by  mercury  in  the  cold,  and 
also  by  silver ;  silver  bromide,  however,  is  only  partially  decomposed 
by  hydrogen  at  550°,  and  silver  iodide  resists  the  action  of  hydrogen 
completely.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Determination  of  the  Atomic  Heat  of  Hydrogen  in  its  Com- 
bination with  Palladium.  By  M.  Beketoff  (Iltm.  Soc.  Ghim. 
['^J5  31,  197 — 199). — The  author's  determinations  were  on  the  as- 
sumption that  hydrogen   and  palladium  retain  their  original  specific 
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heats  in  combination,  as  is  the  case  with  the  metals  of  alloys  generally. 
A  I'ibbon  of  palladium,  more  than  a  meter  in  length,  was  coiled  into  a 
lielix  and  heated  until  covered  with  a  considerable  coating  of  oxide  ; 
the  oxide  was  then  reduced  by  a  current  of  dry  I13  drogen,  and  the 
occluded  hydrogen  expelled  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
])erfectly  pure  and  porous  metal  thus  obtained  was  able  to  absorb  about 
710  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  occlusion  was  effected  at  100", 
and  the  weight  of  alloy  thus  obtained  determined  in  a  sealed  tube  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  alloy  was  again  heated  at  100"  for 
some  time,  and  plunged  into  the  water  of  a  calorimeter;  the  saturated 
palladium  lost  no  gas  during  this  immersion.  The  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen occluded  by  the  metal  at  the  above  temperature  was  determined 
by  heating  the  saturated  palladium  in  a  tube  with  sodium  bicarbonate ; 
the  occluded  hydrogen  was  expelled  by  the  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
the  mixed  gases  were  received  in  graduated  tubes  and  analysed. 

The  value  deduced  for  the  atomic  heat  of  hydrogen  by  this  method, 
using  the  ordinary  equation,  was  6'2.  This  is  very  near  the  atomic 
heat  of  silver  (6'16)  and  copper  (6"02),  the  metals  which  show  the 
greatest  analogy  with  hydrogen.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Thermo-Chemistry.  Combination  of  Carbonic  Oxide  with 
the  Elements.  By  Berthkloi-  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  [2],  31,  227— 
229). — Carbonic  oxide  behaves  like  an  element  in  forming  addition 
compounds,  as  oxide,  chloride,  sulphide,  &c.  It  a2:)peared  intei-esting 
to  determine  the  heat  developed  in  these  combinations. 

Carbonic  oxide  with  chlorine.  Chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  was  absorbed 
by  a  weak  solution  of  potash  contained  in  a  calorimeter ;  the  heat 
disengaged  was  +  112'2  kilogram-degrees  for  COCI2  =  99  grams,  from 
which  is  deduced — 

COClo  gas  +  H.O  +  water  =  CO,  dissolved  +  2HC1 

dissolved +  G4'6 

C  (diamond)  +  0  +  CI.  =  COCU  gas +44-6 

CO  +  CI, +18-8 

The  author  wished  to  make  a  similar  determination  for  bromocar- 
bonic  acid  (a  substance  whose  formation  was  announced  in  1863  by 
Schiel),  but  on  attempting  to  prepare  this  body  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  carbonic  oxide  in  sunlight,  he  found  no  trace  of  combina- 
tion even  after  several  months'  exposure. 

Carbonic  oxide  with  sidphur.  The  heat  disengaged  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  carbonyl  sulphide  gas  was  -f  48"08  units  for  COS  =  60 
grams,  whence — 

COS  gas  +  H2O  +  water  =  CO,  dissolved  +  H,S  dissolved  +20-2 

C  (diamond)  +  0  -f  S  solid  =  COS  gas   + 19-6 

CO  +  S  solid  =  COS  gas -  3-1 

CO  +  S  gas  =  COS  gas    -  3-6 

This  negative  number  corresponds  with  the  feeble  stability  of  car- 
bonyl sulphide.  The  transformation  2C0S  =  CS,  +  CO,  di.sen- 
gages  about  +  400  heat  units. 

2  t  2 
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Carbonic  oxide  xvitli  oxygen.     According  to  the  previous  experiments 
of  the  author 

CO  +  0  =  COo +68-2. 

Compariug  CO  with  hydrogen,  we  have — 


CO  +  0  =  CO2  ..  +68-2 
CO  +  S  gas  =  COS  -  3-6 
CO  +  CL  =  COCI3      +18-8 


H2  +  0  =  H2O  gas     +  .59-0 

Ho  +  S  gas  =  H2S     +   7-2 
Ho  +  CI2  =  2HC1        +44-0 


The  order  of  the  numbers  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  COS  and 
COCI2  are,  however,  very  much  less  stable  than  the  corresponding 
hydrogen  compounds,  and  the  heat  evolved  in  their  formation  is  much 
less  also.  J.  M.  H.  M. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Formation  of  Ozone  by  Hydrocarbons.  By  J.  Schiel  {Beut. 
Cliem.  Ges.  Her.,  12,  507 — 508). — When  metallic  sodium,  potassium, 
and  thallium  are  preserved  under  benzene  or  petroleum  in  stoppered 
bottles,  the  bright  surface  of  the  metals  rapidly  tarnishes.  The  author 
supposes  that  ozone  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydrocarbon  on  the 
air  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  that  the  ozone  oxidises  the  metallic 
surfaces.  W.  C.  W. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  E.  Schonr  (LieUcfs  Annaleti,  196,  58 — 
74).^ — The  following  results  directly  contradict  the  observations  of 
Schonbein  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  93,  38). — Thallic  oxide  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  an  excess  of  thallium  monoxide. 
When  a  neutral  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  thallic 
hydroxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  but  thallium  monoxide  is  not  formed ; 
if  the  solution  is  acid,  mutual  reduction  takes  place :  2H2O2  + 
TI0O3.H2O  +  H0SO4  =  20a  +  TI2SO4  +  4H,0. 

The  coloration  which  ozone  produces  on  paper  moistened  with 
thallious  hydrate  solution,  is  bleached  by  an  acid  but  not  by  a  neutral 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Thallium  paper  is  turned  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  vapour  of  hydrogen  peroxide :  hence  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  detected  by  this  reagent. 

Manganese  and  lead  dioxides  decompose  a  neutral  solution  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  without  undergoing  any  change  themselves. 

w.  c.  w. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  E.  Schoxe  (Liehig's  Annalen,  196,  239— 
258). — In  the  mutual  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  ozone  is 
brought  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
each  substance  loses  the  same  volume  of  ox^'gen.  The  increase  in 
volume  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  oxygen  lost  by 
the  ozone  and  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide.  These  results  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  Brodie's  experiments  {Phil.  Trans.,  162,  ii,  454). 
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Hydrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  chlorine-water,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen,  one  molecule  of"  oxygen  being  evolved  for  each  molecule  of 
chlorine  which  takes  part  in  the  reaction,  H2O2  -|-  CU  =  2HC1  +  Oa. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  only  half  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  other  half  being  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
molecule  of  water  by  the  chlorine,  e.g. : — 


HaO|0  +  0[|H3  -h  CL|  =  H2O  +  Oo  +  2HC1. 

W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Oxalic  Acid  on  Chlorates,  Bromates,  and  lodates. 

By  A.  GuYARD  (]>hII.  ^oc.  Chim.  [2],  31 .  2'J'J—3Ul).— A  boiling  super- 
saturated aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  decomposes  solutions  of  chlo- 
rates, bromates,  and  iodates,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  respectively.  In  the  case  of  potassium  chlorate,  a  large  quantity 
of  chlorine  is  evolved,  but  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chlorate 
is  reduced  to  chloride. 

With  potassium  bromate  a  similar  reaction  takes  place,  bat  the  pro- 
portion of  the  bromine  evolved  to  the  bromide  formed  is  greater  than 
between  the  chlorine  and  chloride  in  the  case  of  the  chlorate. 

lodates  evolve  all  their  iodine  in  the  free  state,  no  traces  of  iodides 
being  formed. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  these  bodies,  the  chlorates  ai"e  first  decom- 
posed, then  the  bromates,  and  finally  the  iodates,  that  which  is  attacked 
first  being  completely  decomposed  before  the  others  are  acted  on.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  steam  accompanying  the  gas  evolved  expelled  all 
traces  of  it  before  vapours  of  the  second  halogen  made  their  appeai-ance. 
This  can  be  distinctly  seen,  as  there  is  a  certain  interval  between  the 
two  reactions,  it  being  necessary  in  some  cases  to  add  some  oxalic  acid 
to  start  it  again. 

These  reactions  afford  the  means  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  chlorine 
and  iodine  in  commercial  bromine,  and  also  the  parity  of  bromides  and 
bromates.  The  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated 
potash,  and  treated  with  oxalic  acid.  Bromides  are  oxidised  to  bro- 
mates by  means  of  chlorine,  and  then  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
bromates  are  treated  directly  with  oxalic  acid.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Researches  on  the  Sulphates.  By  A.  Etaed  {Ball.  Sue.  Chim. 
[2],  31,  2U0 — 2Ut). — In  this  paper  the  author  describes  a  number  of 
double  scsquisulphates,  the  formation  and  constitution  of  which  he 
represents  m  the  following  manner  : — 

When  a  sesquisulphate,  (M2)'"'(S04)3,  i.s  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  we  may  suppose  the  formation  of  an  acid  salt,  according 
to  the  equation  M,(S04)3  +  3H.,S0t  =  M,(HSOj)o.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  a  solution  containing  two  such  salts  is  progressively  raised 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point,  2  molecules  of  the  bisulphates  may  part 
with  6,  5,  or  4  molecules  of  HjSOi,  to  give  the  following  tierivatives  : — 
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SO4 
M2^ on  ^^2         SO4H  -  M,^S0,-^N2  -  SO,H 


'SO.' 


so/ 


so/ 

Neutral  salt.  1st  acid  salt. 

SO,. 
SO4H.  „/^SO,-<^^^SO,H 
SOiH'^^^^^SO,^'    '^S04H 

SO4 

2nd  acid  salt. 

Preparation. — The  sesquisulpliates  to  be  combined  are  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  water,  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  solution  heated  until  it  deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate  ;  this  is 
collected  in  a  funnel  whose  neck  is  stopped  with,  a  plug  of  glass  wool, 
drained  by  the  filter-pump,  washed  successively  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  the  oven. 
Instead  of  sulphates,  salts  of  the  sesquiosides  with  volatile  acids  may 
be  employed. 

For  the  chromium  compounds,  2  molecules  of  chromic  acid  may  be 
used  instead  of  a  chromic  salt.  Manganese  requires  particular  treat- 
ment, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  salts  of  the  sesquioxide ; 
instead  of  a  manganic  salt,  2  molecules  of  a  manganous  salt  are  dis- 
solved in  the  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  sesquisulphate  of  the 
other  metal,  and  as  soon  as  a  precipitate  begins  to  form  on  heating  the 
solution,  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  portions,  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  deposits  a  precipitate,  which  contains  the 
manganese  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  This  oxidation  succeeds  only 
in  the  presence  of  another  sesquisulphate. 

Acid  Sesquis^dphate  of  Iron  and  Alumina,  Al2(S04)6Fe2.S04H2. — 
Minute  white  hexagonal  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  which,  however, 
slowly  decomposes  it.  On  heating,  it  loses  H2SO4,  and  becomes  the 
neutral  salt,  Al2(S04)6Feo,  which  is  also  obtained  by  heating  the  sul- 
phuric solution  to  a  higher  temperature ;  it  is  white,  and  insoluble  in 
water  or  acids. 

Acid  Sesquisulphate  of  Iron  and  Chromium,  Cr2(S04)fiFe2.S04H2. — 
Crystalline,  yellowish,  and  insoluble.  Neutral  salt,  Cr>(S04)6Fe2,  inso- 
luble. 

Sesq^uisulphate  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  Mno(S04)6Fe2. — Crystalline, 
insoluble,  of  a  fine  green  colour  (similar  to  Binmann's  greeti)  ;  it  decom- 
poses hydrochloric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  chlorine. 

Acid  Sesquisulphate  of  Chromium  and  Manganese,  Cr2(S04)6Mn2.S04H2. 
— Crystalline,  chocolate-brown,  soluble  in  water  with  decomposition; 
disengages  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  preparing  this  salt,  the  sulphuric  solution  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  heat  before  a  precipitate  forms,  and  allowed  to  cool.  By  con- 
tinuing to  heat,  the  ?ieii/;ra^  sa/i^,  Cr2(S04)GMn2,  is  obtained;  it  is  yel- 
lowish-green, crystalline,  and  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  chlorine. 


I 
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Acid  Sesquisi(lphate  of  Chromium  and  Aluminium,  Cr.(S04)6Al2.S04H.. 
— Crystalline,  pale  green;  heated  in  the  sulphuric  solution,  it  gives  the 
neutral  sail,  Cr,,(S04)6Alo. 

Sesquisulphate  of  Aluminium  and  Manganese,  2Al3(S04)3.Mn2(S04)3, 
— Sky-blue  crystalline  sand,  insoluble  in  water,  which  decomposes  it 
veiy  slowly  ;  soluble  in  hyilrochloric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  chlo- 
rine. 

These  salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble,  although  some  of  them 
contain  as  much  as  80  per  cent.  SO4. 

If,  instead  of  combining  the  sesquisulphates  of  two  different  metals, 
a  double  quantity  of  the  same  sesquisulphate  be  taken,  we  produce  a 
class  of  bodies  already  kiiowm.  These  are  the  insoluble  modifications 
of  feiTic,  ahiminic,  and  chromic  sulphates.  The  best  known  of  these 
is  the  red  chromic  sulphate,  a  neutral  salt  according  to  some  authors, 
acid  according  to  others.  This  rose-grey  salt  (bright  rose  on  heating), 
is  extremely  stable,  and  insoluble  in  acids  ;  its  formula  is  Cr.>(S04)6Cro. 
Another  chromic  sulphate  has  the  formula  Cr2(S04)flCr...S04H2 ;  this  is 
the  one  to  which  Traube  assigned  the  formula 

2(Cr203.3S03).S04H2.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

lodated  Potassium  Iodide.  By  A.  Guyard  {Bidh  Sac.  Ghim. 
'.jl'],  39,  liur — 2'J'J). — lodated  potassium  iodide,  consisting  of  3  parts 
of  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  containing  4  parts  of  potassium  iodide, 
contains  potassium  di-iodide,  KL,  a  compound  analogous  to  manganese 
sesquichloride.  When  metallic  salts  are  added  to  this  solution,  either 
a  mixture  of  an  ordinary  iodide  and  free  iodine  is  precipitated,  or  an 
iodide  corresponding  to  a  di-iodide,  according  to  the  metal  employed. 
Thus  with  lead  acetate  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
does  not  evolve  iodine,  even  when  heated  to  high  temperatures,  and 
has  the  formula  Pbl4. 

If  less  than  o  parts  of  iodine  be  employed,  the  solution  consists  of  a 
mixtui-e  of  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  di-iodide,  as  is  seen  from 
the  action  of  a  lead  salt,  which  gives  first  a  precipitate  of  lead  di-iodide, 
and  the  filtrate  from  this  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  iodide. 

Mercurous  nitrate  gave  a  scarlec  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  but 
with  mercuric  cidoride  a  dark  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  mercuric  iodide  and  free  iodine. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride  gives  a  yellowish-red 
precipitate  of  SUI4,  whilst  silver  nitrate  gives  a  precipitate  of  silver 
iodide  and  free  iodine. 

When  added  to  methyl  alcohol,  made  slightly  alkaline,  potassium 
di-iodide  produces  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  iodoform,  whereas  pure 
ethyl  alcohol  under  the  same  circumstances  does  not  yield  a  trace. 
This  reaction  permits  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two  alcohols,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  to  test  the  purity  of  ethyl  alcohol.*       L.  T.  O'S. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Nitrite.  By  H.  Muller  and 
C.  Pauly  {Arch.  Fharm.,  14,  245 — 252). — After  reviewing  the  various 

*  The  author  appears  to  be  <iuitc  unaware  tliat  the  subject  has  been  already  in- 
vestigated by  G-.  y.  Jolinson  (tliis  Journal,  1877,  2  t'J,  and  1878,  Transactions,  IS  J 
and  397),  whose  results  are  nut  in  accord  with  some  of  the  statements  in  this  jiape,-. 
— C.  E.  G. 
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processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of  potassium 
nitrite,  the  author  gives  the  preference  to  Persoz's  method  {Bingl., 
173,  75).  The  reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  employed  is  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  preparing  the  finely  divided  copper  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
copper  acetate,  but  this  objection  has  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
copper  precipitate,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  with  zinc-dust.  The  latter  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  added  in  portions  of  10 — 15  grams  at  a  time  to  a  moderately  con.- 
centi'ated  cold  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Much  heat  is  developed 
by  the  reaction,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  cool,  in  order  to  avoid  decom- 
position of  the  copper  salt  by  the  zinc  oxide  always  present  in  zinc- 
dust.  When  the  solution  becomes  almost  colourless,  the  zinc  must  be 
added  cautiously  and  gradually,  until  there  is  a  slight  excess,  and  the 
whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated.  After  decanting  the  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  washing  the  precipitate  once  with  boiled  water,  it  is 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  zinc  oxide  and  traces 
of  metallic  zinc.  As  the  finely  divided  copper  oxidises  rapidly,  it  must 
be  washed  in  the  cold  with  boiled  water,  excluding  the  air  as  far  as 
possible,  and  after  draining  off  the  water,  it  is  mixed  in  the  moist  state 
with  finely  powdered  potassium  nitrate  (10  parts  nitrate  to  every 
25  of  copper  sulphate  originally  taken),  and  dried  rapidly  with  constant 
stirring.  The  mixture  is  then  projected  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  low  redness;  the  reaction  is  complete  as 
soon  as  the  fused  mass  becomes  pasty,  when  a  fresh  portion  may  be 
added,  stirring  occasionally  with  an  iron  spatula.  The  mass  is  re- 
moved from  the  crucible  while  still  soft,  and  when  cold  extracted  with 
water  ;  the  clear  solution,  after  separation  of  the  cupric  oxide,  is  then 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  potassium  nitrate  present 
sepai^ated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  crystallisation.  The  nitrite  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrate  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solution. 

C.  E.  G. 
Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Sodium  Sulphate  from  Glauber 
Salt.  By  A.  R.  Pechiney  {Clwm.  Centr.  [3],  1878,  816).— If  Glauber 
salt  solution  is  heated  above  33°  C.  there  separates  gradually  as  much 
as  40  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  Balurd  has  further  shown 
that  if  to  the  solution  of  Glauber  salt  another  soluble  salt  is  added 
which  contains  the  same  metal  or  acid  radicle,  the  salt  is  also  separated. 
These  facts  are  utilised  as  follows.  The  Glauber  salt  is  dissolved  by 
stirring  it  in  water  heated  by  steam  to  40 — 50°,  then  magnesium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chloride,  or  both,  are  added.  When  the  salt  has 
separated  it  is  filtered  off,  or  separated  by  a  centrifugal  machine. 
With  16  to  20  parts  of  sodium  chloride  and  100  of  Glauber  salt  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  separated.  With  45  parts  of 
"  salinen  salt "  (45  parts  of  sodium  chloride  mixed  with  50  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate)  to  100  of  Glauber  salt,  the  whole  of  the  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  is  separated.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Strontia.  By  J.  Konigel-Weisberg 
{Deut.  C'lievi.  Gtts.  Ber.,  12,  511 — 513). — Chlorine  has  no  action  on 
dry  strontium  hydroxide,  SrOsHj,  but  it  converts  the  hydrates  con- 
taining  5  and   8  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  into  strontium 
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chlorate    and    chloride.       A  small    quantity    of    hypochlorite    is    also 
formed.  '  W.  C.  W. 

Ultramarine.  By  E.  W.  Buchner  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
234: — 'I'd-j). — -Ultramariiie-blue  can  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
sodium,  aluminium,  and  silicon,  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  wa.shing  the  resulting  black  mass  with  water, 
and  strongly  igniting  it  in  contact  with  air.  The  author  asserts  that 
metallic  sulphides  are  not  contained  in  ultramarine,  for  the  above 
black  mass,  in  which  no  blue  can  be  discerned  with  a  high  power, 
gives  blue  particles  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  ignited  either  in  air, 
in  oxygen,  or  with  potassium  chlorate.  Ch.  B. 

Amidonitrosulphide  of  Iron.  By  W.  De.mel  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  4t)l — 462). — The  following  method  is  found  to  be  most  fitted 
for  the  preparation  of  this  body.  20  grams  of  potassium  nitrite 
are  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  heated  to  boiling ;  40  c.c.  of 
ordinary  ammonium  sulphide  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for 
a  short  time.  A  solution  of  33  grams  of  crystallised  iron  sulphate  in 
200  c.c.  of  water  is  gradually  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  ten 
minutes.  On  filtration,  black  crystals  separate  out,  which  decompose 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  can  be  kept  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  carbonic 
anhydride.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  -water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  hydrocliloric  acid  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved.  Potash  causes  evolution  of  ammonia.  When 
heated  alone  it  glows,  and  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  iron 
sulphide.  The  nitrogen  of  this  compound  is  united  to  both  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  empirical  formula  is  FeSXoHoOo,  which 
may  be  rationally  expres.sed  as  Nfl2.S(X0,)Fe  !  Fe(N02)S.NH2. 

Attempts  to  prepare  analogous  bodies  from  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganese  were  unsuccessful.  Somewhat  similar  bodies  have  been 
described  before  in  Annaleu,  107,  120,  and  125,  302  ;  and  i?er.,  3,  312. 

G.  T.  A. 

Cobalt- Ammonium  Compounds.  By  S.  M.  Jorgensen  (/.  -pr. 
Chem.  [2],  19,  4'J— G'J). — In  this  communication  the  author  describes 
the  broynvjnirjmreo-sal ts  of  cobalt ;  the  series  is  in  almost  every  respect 
analogous  to  that  of  the  chloroimrpureo-salts  already  described  (this 
vol.,  119).  In  both  series  the  author  regards  two  halogen  (chlorine  or 
bromine)  atoms  as  more  closely  connected  with  the  cobalt  and 
ammonia  present  than  the  other  atoms  of  the  molecule.  The  leading 
facts  adduced  in  proof  of  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  com- 
pounds are :  in  double  decompositions  carried  out  in  the  cold,  two 
halogen  atoms  remain  associated  with  cobalt  and  ammonia ;  silver 
salts  do  not  remove  these  halogen  atoms.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  remove  these  two  atoms,  but  only  the  remaining 
halogen  atoms,  as  haloid  acid.  In  the  formation  of  double  salts,  the 
halogen  atoms  "  without  the  radicle  "  are  alone  replaced.  The  numbers 
attained  by  dividing  sp.  gr.  by  molecular  weight  (supposing  the 
formulas  given  to  be  molecular),  are  nearly  identical  when  bromine  is 
substituted  for  chlorine  "'  within  the  radicle,"  but  are  very  different 
when  the  substitution  occurs  "  without  the  radicle,"  thus : — 
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Cl2.(ConlONH3).Cli  molecular  volnme  =  277'7  1  -p,.^r.  _     o.q 
Br.,.(Co,10NH3).Cl4  „  „        =  281-6  /  ^'''-  -    ^  ^'• 

Cl2.(CoJ0NH3).Cli  „  „        =  277-71  y..^  _  ofi.o 

CU.(CoaONH3).Br,  „  „        =  319-9  /  ^'^-  "  '^^  ^^ 

The  starting  point  in  the  preparation  of  the  broraopnrpureo- 
salts  is — 

Bromoimrpureocohalt  Bromide,  Br2.(Co3lON'H3).Br-. — This  salt  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  cobaltous  carbonate  in  excess  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  filtering  from  precipitated  hydi^ate,  and  saturating  the 
filtrate  with  ammonia,  &c.  ;  it  is,  however,  more  readily  prepared  by 
dissolving  ordinary  roseocobalt  sulphate  in  hot  water,  with  addition 
of  a  little  hydrobromic  acid,  decomposing  the  solution  by  adding  con- 
centrated hydrobromic  acid,  and  heating  on  a  water-bath.  The 
bromopurpureo  bromide  which  separates  oat  is  washed  with  dilute 
hydrobromic  acid  (1  to  2),  then  with  cold  water,  and  finally  with 
alcohol.  Better  still,  the  roseosulphate  may  be  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  then  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Bromopurpureo- 
cobalt  bromide  crystallises  in  blue-violet  microscopic  octahedrons,  which 
exhibit  dichroisni ;  ||  axes  showing  violet  and  -|-  axes  yellowish-red. 
Crystallised  from  hot  water  acidified  with  hydrobromic  acid,  it 
appears  as  very  dark,  nearly  black,  octahedrons.  Sp.  gr.  at  17-8  = 
2-483  (water  at  4°  =  1).  The  salt  is  decomposed  below  a  red  heat, 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  equation  Br.,.(Co2lONH3).Br4  = 
2(4NH;„CoBr,)  -f  N  +  NH^Br  +  HBr  +  H.  560  parts  of  water 
at  16°  dissolve  one  part  of  this  salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ammonium 
or  potassium  bromide,  and  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid.  A  concen- 
trated solution  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the  salt  with  cold  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  water.  When  shaken  with 
freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  and  water,  the  bromopurpureo-bromide 
is  decompcsed  with  production  of  roseocobalt  hydrate.  On  warming 
with  silver  nitrate,  roseocobalt  nitrate  is  produced. 

Bromopurpureocohalt  Chloride,  Br2.(Co2lONH3).Cli,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  bromobromide  with  water  at  40°,  and  allowing  the 
solution  so  produced  to  drop  into  cold  tolerably  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  washed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The 
salt  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  dark- violet  octahedrons,  which  exhibit 
optical  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  crystals  of  the  bromobromide. 
Sp.  gr.  at  16-8"  =  2-095.  The  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water; 
from  this  solution  hydrobromic  acid  precipitates  bromopurpureo- 
bromide. 

Various  qualitative  reactions  for  the  bromobromide  and  bromo- 
chloride  are  detailed. 

Broviopurpureocobalt  Mercuric  Chloride,  a,Tad  Bromide, 

Br2.(Co2lONH3).(Hg3X8)/'  where  X  =  CI  or  Br. 

Violet  needles  of  the  chloride  are  obtained  on  allowing  a  moderately 
warm  solution  of  bromopurpureocobalt  nitrate  (see  below)  to  flow  into 
a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  sodio-mercuric  chloi'ide;  the  crystals  are 
quickly  separated,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid.       The  bromide    is   precipitated    in  the  form  of  brilliant   lilac- 
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coloured  crystals  on  adding  potnssio-meronric  bromide  to  a  cold  con- 
centrated or  moderately  warm  solution  of  bromopurpureobromide. 

By  mixing  moderately  warm  solutions  of  bromopurpureobromide 
with  varying  quantities  of  sodio-mercuric  chloride  or  mercuric  chloride, 
a  series  of  salts  is  obtained  belonging  to  the  bromopurpureo  series, 
containing  each  six  atoms  of  mercury,  but  varying  amounts  of  chlorine 
and  bromine.  The  most  definitely  marked  of  these  salts  are 
Br2.(CoilUNH3).Hg6Cli5Br,  prepared  by  pouring  bromobromide  so- 
lution into  excess  of  sodio-mercuric  chloride,  and 

Br.,.(Co2lO.NH3).Hg,CluBr,, 

prepared  by  using  an  excess   of  mercuric  chloride.     The  whole  of  the 
mercury  is    removed   from  these   salts   by  agitating  them  with   cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  bromopurpureocobalt  salt  being  produced. 
Bromopurpureocobalt  Platinic  Chloride,  and  Bromide, 

Br,.(Co,10NH3).(PtX«)3  where  X  =  CI  or  Br. 

The  chloride  is  obtained  by  adding  hydroplatinic  chloride  to  a  cold 
concentrated  solution  of  the  bromochloride  or  bromonitrate;  it  forms 
greyish-brown  microscopic  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The 
bromide  crystallises  in  red-brown  brilliant  forms,  somewhat  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  is  produced  by  adding  sodio-platinic  bromide  to  a  cold 
concentrated  solution  of  the  bromobromide. 

Brovwjmrpureocobalt  Silicojiuoride,  Br3.(Co2lONH3).(SiF6)2. — This 
salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  bromonitrate  or  chloride  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  warmed  to  about  So'",  and  pouring 
the  solution  into  somewhat  concentrated  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  salt 
crystallises  in  dark-violet  rhombic  tables,  isomorphous  with  the 
chloropurpurco  salt,  and  like  it  exhibiting  dichroism.  Cold  water 
scarcely  dissolves  the  crystals ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Bromopurpureocohalt  Nitrate,  Br2.(Co2l0NH3).(NO3)4,  is  prepared  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  preparing  the  foregoing  salt, 
only  bromobromide  is  u.sed  in  place  of  chloride  or  nitrate,  and  the 
solution  is  poured  into  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of 
water.  The  salt  which  separates  in  violet-coloured  microscopic  forms 
is  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  alcohol.  It  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  bromochloride,  but  more  soluble  than  the 
bromobromide.  It  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  water  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  in  dark-violet  octahedrons,  having  sp.  gr.  of  1'95G  at 
17V.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  addition  of  dilute 
hydrobromic  acid  with  separation  of  bromobromide,  and  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  bromochloride. 

Bromo-purpureocohalt  Stdphate,  Br,.(Co2l0NH3).(SO4)2,  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  treating  1  mol.  of  the  bromochloride  with  12  to  14 
mols.  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  considerably  with 
water  after  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  ceased,  anil  precipi- 
tating by  addition  of  alcohol.  If  little  water  only  be  added,  a  blue- 
violet  salt  separates,  which  is  most  probably  the  acid  sulphate.  The 
normal  sulphate  may  also  be  prepared,  but  by  a  more  tedious  process, 
from  the  bromobromide.  It  crystallises  in  small,  very  dark-violet 
octahedrons  with  brilliant  lustre,  which  readily  take  up  moisture  and 
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pass  into  the  hydrated  sulphate, a  salt  \yhich  probably  contains  6  mols. 
of  water  of  crystallisation. 

If  the  acid  liquid,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  the  normal  sul- 
phate be  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  large, 
black,  rectangular  tables  separate  out,  which  polarise  light  very  freely. 
This  salt  is  probably  bromoperiodide. 

Bromojjiirjjureocohalt  Dithionate,  Br2(Co2l0XH3).(S.O6)2,  separates 
from  the  liquid  produced  by  pouring  a  moderately  warm  solution  of 
the  bromochloride  or  bromonitrate  into  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate.  The  crystals  are  four-  or  six-sided  brilliant  violet 
prisms,  often  more  than  a  centimeter  in  length. 

Bromopurpureocobalt  Chromate,  Br2.(Co2lUNH3).(Cr04)2,  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  brown  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  on  adding 
potassium  chromate  to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  the  bromo- 
bromide,  or  preferably  bromochloride. 

BrouwpiupureocfihaLt  Oxalate  13r2.(Co2l0NB[3)(C2O4)2,  separates  as 
long  violet  needles,  when  a  solution  of  the  bromochloride  or  bromo- 
nitrate in  water  at  30 — 40°  is  poured  into  a  cold  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate.  The  crystals  appear  under  the  microscope  as 
rectangular  prisms,  and  exhibit  dichroism.  21.  M.   P.  M. 

Artificial  Manganese  Dioxide.  By  A.  Gorgeu  (Compt.  rend., 
88,  79G — 798). — Crystals  of  manganese  dioxide,  resembling  polianite 
m  all  their  physical  properties,  namely,  hardness,  sp.  gr.,  colour,  and 
streak,  are  obtained  by  heating  manganese  nitrate  gradually  to 
15o — 162°,  and  maintaining  it  at  that  tempei'ature  for  24  hours. 
When  dried  and  titrated,  it  shows  36'0  to  36v5  per  cent,  oxygen.  By 
oxidising  protoxide  and  carbonate  of  manganese ;  by  treating  man- 
ganate  and  permanganate  of  potash  with  nitric  acid ;  and  by  exposing 
manganic  acid  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  only  suboxides  of  man- 
ganese have  been  obtained,  which  do  not  alter  by  long  exposure  to  air 
and  distilled  water. 

By  heating  manganese  nitrate  in  presence  of  the  chloride  and  sul- 
phate of  manganese,  or  even  with  the  nitrate  of  barium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  or  iron,  the  purity  of  the  resulting 
dioxide  is  not  impaired. 

The  author  considers  these  experiments  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
of  Deville  and  Debray  (ibid.,  50,  868)  on  the  origin  of  native  man- 
ganese dioxides.  L.  T.  O'S. 

On  Tritungstates.  By  J.  Lefort  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  798—801). 
A  description  of  the  mono-  and  di-tungstates  has  already  appeared  (ibvL, 
87,  748,  and  this  vol.,  p.  355).  Tlie  tritungstates  are  prepared  by 
decomposing  sodium  tritungstate  with  metallic  acetates,  and  mixing 
the  solutions  with  alcohol,  when  gummy  precipitates  are  formed, 
which  are  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  lUO°.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tritungstates  of  lead,  barium,  and  strontium,  they  are  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  viscous  or  dry  state,  the  tritungstates  are  stable  bodies, 
but  when  treated  with  water  they  decompose  into  ditungstates  and 
metatuugstates.  When  treated  with  acids,  the  tritungstates  are  de- 
composed  with    liberation    of    tritungstic    acid,  which    in  its  turn  is 
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decomposed,  and  tungstic  acid  deposited.  The  general  formula  for 
the  tritungstates  of  the  dyad  metals  is  (W03)3M"0  +  x  Aq.  ;  the 
mercury  compound,  however,  obtained  by  adding  mercuric  acetate  to 
sodium  tritungstate  has  the  composition — 

r.(W03).HgO=  3(W03).HgO,2(WO,), 
affording  a  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  pentatungstates. 

The  tungstates  of  the  sesquioxides  form  a  group  of  salts  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formulae  : — 

Mono  tungstates (W03),MoO, 

Di  „  (W03)3M:03.W03 

Tri  „  (W03)3M.03.2(W03) 

Tetra         „  (^\0,)M20,.?.(WOs) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  acid  tungstates  are  formed  from  the  neutral 
salt  by  its  union  with  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the  acid  radicle, 
thus  forming  di-,tri-,  and  tetra-tungstates  respectively, and  not  as  might 
liave  been  expected  by  its  union  -with  two,  three,  or  four  times  the 
number  of  acid  radicles  which  it  itself  contains. 

The  author  ai)pcnds  a  table  of  the  tritungstates  of  the  monoxides 
and  sesquioxides  obtained.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Scandium,  By  L.  F.  Nilson  (Dent.  CJiem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  554 — 
557). — In  preparing  ytterbia  by  Marignac's  method,  which  depends  on 
the  difference  in  tlie  action  of  heat  on  the  nitrates  of  erbium  and 
ytterbium,  the  author  observed  that  the  oxide  obtained  from  the 
insoluble  basic  nitrate  had  the  molecular  weight  of  127"6,  and  exhi- 
bited characteristic  ab.sorption  lines  in  the  orano-e,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue  parts  of  the  spectrum,  totally  distinct  from  those  produced  by 
erbia. 

Scandium  forms  a  white  oxide,  probably  ScO.,  which  dissolves 
slowly  in  nitric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  completely  precipitates  the  scandium 
from  this  solution.  The  nitrate  decomposes  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  ytterbium  nitrate.  W.  C.  W. 

Ytterbia.  By  L.  F.  Nilson  (Dent.  CJwm.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  550— 
553). — The  author  has  continued  Marignac's  research  on  erbia,  and 
confirms  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  that  chemist,  viz.,  that  the  sub- 
stance known  as  erbia  is  a  mixture  of  two  oxides  :  one  of  the.se  which 
he  calls  erbia  is  rose-coloured,  and  exhibits  characteristic  absorption 
spectra,  whilst  the  other,  ytterbia,  is  colourless,  and  does  not  produce 
ab.sorption  bands  in  the  spectrum. 

The  molecular  weight  of  YbO  is  131-92— 132-17.  W.  C.  W. 

Chlorostannates  of  the  Rare  Earths.  By  P.  T.  Ci.eve  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  195 — 1!I7). — By  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
tin  tetrachloride  and  of  lanthanum,  yttrium,  cerium,  and  didymium 
chlorides,  and  evaporating  slowly  over  caustic  potash,  the  author  has  ob- 
tained chlorostannates  of  these  metals  in  long,  bulky,  vei'y  deliquescent 
crystals.  The  formulae  deduced  from  the  analyses  ai'e :  lanthanum 
salt,     2La2Cl«.5SnCl4.45H40     (similar     to     yttrium    chloroplatinate, 
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2Y2Cl6.5PtCL.51H20)  ;  cerium  salt,  Ce2Clfi.2SnCl4.18H20 ;  didyminm 
salt  (forms ,  larg-e  red  crystals)  DioCl6.2SnCl4.21H20  ;  yttrium  salt, 
Y2C]6.2SnC]4.16H20.  _  ^  .  _ 

The  author  confirms  Marignac's  conclusions  with  regard  to  terhia, 
the  third  earth  of  gadolinite  :  he  has  also  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
gadolinite  a  small  quantity  of  Marignac's  alleged  new  earth  ytterhia. 
in  order  to  test  Delafontaine's  suggestion  that  didymium  oxide  is  a 
mixture,  he  prepared  pure  samples  of  this  earth  from  cerite,  gadolinite, 
and  orthite,  bat  could  discover  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  the  three  solutions.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Purification  of  Mercury.  By  L.  Meter  (Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  437^ — 430). — The  method  proposed  by  the  author  is  to  allow  the 
mercui-y  to  fall  in  a  fine  stream  thi'ough  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
Tlie  ferric  chloride  is  contained  in  a  long  tube  dipping  into  a  cylinder 
containing  mercuiy,  and  provided  with  a  side  tube  through  which  the 
purified  mercury  flows  olf.  P.  P.  B. 

Purification  of  Mercury.  By  J.  W.  BRiJHL  (Deut.  Gliem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  576 — 577). — The  apparatus  described  by  Victor  ^[eyer  (Ber., 
12,  487)  for  purifying  mercury  by  means  of  a  solution  of  feri*ic 
chloride,  cannot  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  be  used  with  advantage 
when  chromic  acid  is  employed  as  the  oxidising  agent. 

w.  c.  w. 

Mercuric  Iodide.  By  H.  Kohler  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
608 — 609). — Mercuric  iodide  melts  at  253—254°,  forming  a  blood-red 
liquid,  and  not  at  238°  as  stated  in  Gmelin-Kraut.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  large  red  crystals  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  W.   C.   W. 

Note. — Carnelley  and  "Williams  found  that  mercuric  iodide,  prepared 
by  triturating  mercury  and  iodine  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  melts  at  241°  (corr.).— W.  C.  W. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Application  of  the  Author^s  Atomic  Theory  to  certain 
Minerals.  By  M.  A.  Gaudin  (Comj^t.  rend.,  88,  158— 161).— This 
paper  relates  to  a  theory  by  which  the  author  seeks  to  deduce  the 
forms  and  angles  of  crystals  from  configurations  of  their  constituent 
atoms.  The  minerals  referred  to  are  harmotome,  albite,  and  tourma- 
line. R.  R. 

Constitution  of  Coal.  By  E.  Guignet  (Conipt.  rend.,  88,  590— 
592). — Many  chemists  have  succeeded  in  dissolving  out  small  quan- 
tities of  bituminous  matter  from  coal  by  means  of  ether,  benzene, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  chloroform.  The  author  has  obtained  better 
results  with  phenol. 
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The  coal,  dried  at  110°,  and  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  state  of 
subdivision  by  grinding  with  water  until  it  assumes  a  clear  brown 
colour  and  is  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  yiehls  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  to  dry  boiling  phenol.  The  filtrate  is  brown,  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  deposits  the  dissolved  matter  in  brown  flocks,  which 
are  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  free  from  phenol. 
Nitric  acid  attacks  this  substance  witli  some  difficulty,  formino-  a 
yellow  product.  On  repeatedly  treating  the  original  coal  with  nitric 
acid,  filtering,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  water, 
boiling  with  barium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  pvocipitatino-  the  barium 
in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  containino-  tri- 
iiltroresorcinol  (oxypicric  acid).  The  barium  carbonate  precipitate  con- 
tains barium  oxdlate,  besides  barium  sulphate  and  ferric  hydrate.  The 
coal  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  contains  nitro-products  similar  to 
the  nitro-celluloses,  and  on  heating  decomposes  with  explosion  or 
evolution  of  red  fumes  ;  it  "also  contains  products  givincr  a  brown 
solution  with  sodium  hydrate  and  even  with  ammonia. 

The  original  coal,  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  caustic  soda, 
and  distilled  at  400°  in  an  iron  retort,  yields  a  clear  yellowish  liquid 
containing  amongst  other  things  ammonia  and  aniline,  but  no  resorcwol. 
The  distillation  residue  treated  with  water  gives  a  deep  brown  solution, 
which,  neutralised  with  an  acid,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  brown 
substance  resembling  the  ill-defined  compounds  confounded  under  the 
names  uhniii,  liumic  acid,  &c.  By  treating  the  coal  with  concentrated 
or  faming  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  similar  products  are 
obtained,  in  tlie  latter  case  mixed  with  nitro-products. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Bernadinite,  a  Resinous  Mineral  from  California.  By  J.  M. 
Stillman  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  667 — 570). — Bernadinite  is  a 
yellowish-white,  porous,  friable  substance.  It  floats  on  water,  but 
when  the  air  contained  in  its  pores  is  expelled,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1"166. 
This  mineral  softens  at  100°,  but  does  not  melt  at  140°.  It  is  partly 
.soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  it  also  dissolves  in 
soda,  but  is  reprecipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  acids.  An 
analysis  of  the  mineral  gave  the  following  results  :  — 

H;0,  3-87  ;  C,  64.-46  ;  H  (not  as  HoO),  875 ;  0  (not  as  H.,0),  22-80 ; 
Ash,  00-12  per  cent.  W.  C.  W. 

Composition  of  the  Combustible  Gases  in  the  Stassfurt 
Potash  Mines.  By  H.  Pkecht  {Deut.  Chehi.  Ges.  Ikr.,  12,  557 — 5G1). 
— The  gas  which  issues  from  the  salt  beds  of  StRssfurt  has  the  fol- 
lowing composition  by  volume:— H,  9.S-05  ;  CH4,  0-778;  N,  5-804; 
CO2,  0-180;  O,  0-185,  and  CO  a  trace.  The  gas  is  inodorous  and 
has  a  density  of  0121  compared  with  air. 

The  gas  which  is  liberated  on  dis.solving  the  abraura  salt  in  water 
has  a  disagreeable  smell  It  contains  CO2  25-7  per  cent.,  H,  3-8;  and 
hydrocarbons  2-5  per  cent.  W.   C.  W. 

Diaspore  from  Jordansmiihl.  By  P.  Kf,EtN  (Jahrh.  f.  Mm,,  1878, 
74'J — 75Uj. — This  mineral  Avas  hitherto  not  known  to  occur  in 
Germany.       It  was  found  ou  some  serpentine  rock  from  the  above 
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locality  whicli  had  heen  used  for  repairing  roads.  The  diaspore  of 
Jorda-nsmiihl  is  perfectly  colourless  and  massive,  occurring  in  laminated 
particles  several  centimeters  in  size,  but  no  crystals  were  found.  It 
gave  all  the  characteristic  blowpipe  reactions  of  diaspore,  and  its  opti- 
cal properties  were  those  of  a  rhombic  mineral.  No  iron  was  present 
in  it.  The  outward  appearance  of  this  mineral  is  nearly  that  of  the 
diaspore  from  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  but  their  modes  of  occurrence  are 
dissimilar,  the  American  mineral  being  accompanied  by  chlorite  and 
Q-ranular  chromite,  whilst  that  from  Germany  is  enclosed  in  a  massive 
Sarnet-rock  (whose  clefts  contain  numerous  small,  colourless,  or  smoky 
trarnets)  which  constitutes  a  layer  in  a  serpentine-mound  near  Jordans- 
miihl.  C-  ^-  B. 

The  Hydrohsematite  of  Neuenburg.  By  M.  Bauer  (Jahrh.  f. 
Mm.  1878,  747). — This  mineral  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  brown- 
iron  ore  veins,  at  Neuenburg.  It  resembles  brown-iron  ore  very 
closely,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  its  dark  blood-red  streak  from  the 
latter  mineral,  which  has  a  yellow  streak ;  also  by  fractured  surfaces 
exhibiting  a  dark  greyish-black  colour  with  a  reddish  tinge,  somewhat 
like  the  colour  of  some  massive  cuprite  specimens.  The  hydrohfematite 
of  the  above  locality  occurs  as  a  botryoidal  crust,  resting  upon  the 
brown-iron  ore,  and  constitutes  about  ^th  of  all  the  ore  obtained  in 
that  district.  C.  A.  B. 

Phosgenite  from  Monte  Poni,  Sardinia.  By  V.  Hansel  (Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1874,  754). — Phosgenite  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead  mines 
of  Monte  Poni  by  Sella  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1874,  839).  The  crystals  of 
this  locality  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  The  author 
examined  a  crystal  Avhich  was  attached  to  granular  galena,  and  had  a 
diameter  of  from  8  to  9  mm.,  and  a  length  of  2  cm.  It  exhibited  the 
following  forms  in  combination  ;  viz.  :  coP  .coP2.  OP.  2P2.  2Pco.  coPoo. 
The  faces  of  coP  were  vertically  striated.  The  calculated  values  cor- 
respond to  the  axial  relationship  given  by  von  Kokscharow  ;  viz.  : 
a  :  c  =:  1  :  1'08758  from  his  examination  of  the  phosgenite  crystals  of 
Gibbas,  whence  it  follows  that  the  Monte  Poni  and  Gibbas  phosgenites 
are  identical.  C.  A.  B. 

Pelagosite.  By  G.  Tscheemak  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  \WK  7 ol).— The 
author  examined  numerous  specimens  of  limestone  and  dolomite  from 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  which  were  covered  with  a  grey,  shining, 
varnish-like  substance.  This  substance  forms  where  the  waves  act 
upon  the  rock.  No  organised  structure  was  observed,  but  a  chemical 
examination  proved  it  to  consist  mostly  of  calcium  carbonate.  The 
finest  specimens  of  this  substance  came  from  the  island  of  Pelagosa,  in 
the  Adriatic,  from  whence  it  derived  its  name.  Descloiseaux  and 
Velain  observed  this  peculiar  incrustation  on  felspathic  rocks  in 
Corsica,  on  the  coast  of  Oran,  and  on  the  basaltic  lavas  on  the  coast  of 
Reunion.  C.  A.  B. 

Ankerite,  from  Phoenixville.  By  G.  Koenig  (Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1878,  747). — The  ankerite  of  this  locality  occurs  in  well-developed. 
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brown  rhorabohedrons,  wliicb  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of 
rounding  off.  These  crystals  are  attached  to  colourless,  crystalline 
ankerite,  which  has  a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Terminal  edge-angle  of 
R  =  105°  59'.  Sp.  gr.  =  2"953.  Chemical  composition  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

CO;.  CaO.  FeO.  MgO. 

44- 5G  28-60  14-41  13-03  =  100-00 

The  formula  deduced  from  the  above  is  MgaFe-iCasCioOso. 

C.  A.  B. 

Manganosite  from  Langban,  Sweden.  By  P.  Klein  (Jahrh.f. 
Min-,,  If"-?!^,  7-30 — 7-31). — Mangitnosite  was  discovered  by  Blonistrand, 
:it  Lund  in  Sweden,  and  described  by  him  as  occurring  in  calcite  in  dark, 
irregular  grains  (exhibiting  a  distinct  cubical  cleavage),  and  having  a 
dark  emerald-green  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  a  ruby-red  shimmer 
in  transmitted  light.  The  author  found  it  to  be  isotropic,  conse- 
quently regular,  and  its  colour  was  dark  emerald-green  both  in  re- 
flected and  transmitted  light.  The  mineral  becomes  coated  with 
a  film  of  brown  oxide  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  weeks,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  this  occurrence  which  caused  Blomstrand  to  suppose  that 
it  exhibited  a  ruby-red  colour  in  transmitted  light.  The  embedded 
grains,  1  cm.  in  diameter,  are  built  up  of  minute  laminated  octahedrons, 
which  are  always  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  C.  A.  B. 

Optical  Properties  and  Crystalline  Form  of  Tridymite.  By 
A.  V.  Lasaulx  ( Jahrh.f.  Min.,  1878,  752 — 753). — Schuster  concluded 
from  his  examination  of  tridymite  {Jalirh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  533)  that  it 
c-rystallised  in  the  asymmetrical  sj-stem,  and  von  Lasaulx  confirms  this 
opinion,  although  he  had  previously  stated  that  tridymite  was  a 
rhombic  mineral  {Jalirh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  408).  The  author  lately  ex- 
amined numerous  specimens  from  Tardone  Mountain  in  Ireland, 
Perlenhardt  in  the  Siebengebirge,  San  Cristobal  in  Mexico,  Mont  Dora, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  arrived  at  the  following  conclu.sions,  viz. :  (1.)  Tridy- 
mite is  an  asymmetrical  mineral,  although  its  forms  approach  very 
closely  those  of  the  rhombic  system.  (2.)  The  apparently  hexagonal 
plates  are  twins,  analogous  to  those  of  monosymmetrical  mica,  or  to 
those  of  a  rhombic  mineral  of  the  aragonite  group.  The  twin-plane  is 
a  face  of  the  prism,  but  there  is  also  another  twin-law,  which  was  first 
discovered  by  vom  Rath,  viz. :  "  the  twin-plane  a  face  of  a  pyramid  out 
of  the  zone  of  the  prism-edge."  C.  A.  B. 

Occurrence  of  Thomsonite  at  Laven.  By  W.  C.  Brogger 
(Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  753 — 754). — The  author  discovered  crystals 
of  thomsonite,  2  mm.  long,  ^  mm.  wide,  and  j  mm.  thick,  clothing 
small  cracks  and  hollow  spaces  in  a  specimen  of  decomposed  eliiolite. 
The  faces  in  the  pri.smatic  zone  were  striated,  the  macropinacoid  often 
predominated.  The  terminals  of  the  crystals  were  either  the  well- 
known  obtuse  dome  of  thomsonite,  a-Pob,  occurring  alone,  or  else  an 
acuter  brachydome  with  a  macrodome.  The  axial  relationship  was 
found  to  be  n  :  h  :  c  =  09925  :  1  :  10095,  and  the  form  observed, 
coP.  coPob.  coPob.jPob.^VPo^Pco-  C.   A.   B. 
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Simultaneous  Occurrence  of  Grossular,  Zoisite,  Stillbite,  and 
Leidyite,  a  New  Species.  By  G.  Koenig  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878, 
751 — 752). — The  above-mentioned  minerals  are  found  at  Leiperville, 
on  the  Crum  Creek,  near  Chester,  Delaware  Co.,  in  the  crystalline 
slates  which  predominate  there. 

Grossular  occurs  in  fine  crystals  2  cm.  in  size,  and  exhibiting  the 
combination  ooO.  202,  also  in  grains.  H.  =  6.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-637.  Vitreous 
lustre  with  a  resinous  lustre  on  fractured  surfaces.  Brownish  to 
amber-yellow  in  colour.  Only  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  after 
io-nition.  A  light  grass-green  to  whitish-green,  perfectly  transparent, 
granular  variety  of  grossular  is  also  found  occasionally.  Strong  man- 
ganese reaction. 

Zoisite. — Massive,  or  else  in  aggregates  of  prismatic  crystals. 
H.  =  6.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-642.  Light  rose-red.  Not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Fuses  to  a  white  enamel  with  intumescence  before  the 
blow-pipe  in  the  oxygen  flame. 

Stillliite  occurs  in  the  usual  crystal  forms,  having,  however,  a 
peculiar  olive-green  colour,  in  hollows  in  garnets  and  zoisite. 

Leidyite  occurs  stalactitic  (botryoidal  or  in  nodules)  on  quartz, 
but  more  particularly  in  hollow  spaces  in  garnet  and  zoisite.  H.  =  1. 
Grass-  to  olive-green  or  greenish-grey  colour.  Streak  white.  Resinous 
lustre.  Fuses  before  the  blow-pipe  to  a  yellowish-green  glass,  evolves 
water  on  being  heated  in  a  matrass,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  chemical  composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

SiOs-  AI2O3.  CaO.        MgO.  FeO.  HoO. 

15-40        16-82        3-15         3-07        8-50        17-08  =  64-02* 
II 
from  which  the  formula  RoSioOis  -f  5H2O  is  deduced.       Koenig  con- 
cludes that  leidyite    (named  in   honour  of   Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadel- 
phia) is  a  zeolitic  mineral,  and  like  the  stillbite,  a  secondary  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  grossular  or  zoisite.  C.  A.  B. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Nepheline,  Cancrinite,  and  Mi- 
crosommite.  By  H.  Rauff  {JaJ,rb.  f.  3Iiii.,  ]878,  745—747).— 
Nepheline. — The  author  wished  to  ascertain  whether  this  mineral  was 
a  pure  semi-silicate,  or  a  mixture  of  normal  silicates  with  semi-silicates. 
Analysis  made  of  very  pure  material  furnished  the  following  results, 
viz. : — 

No. 


SiOj. 

AloOs- 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na^O 

K2O. 

I.. 

43-91 

33-56 

1-58 

0-23 

15-58 

4-93  =      99-79 

11.. 

44-41 

33-47 

1-76 

0-14 

16-19 

4-54  =    100-51 

11.. 

43-79 

32-80 

1-32 

0-20 

16-23 

4-82  =      99-16 

The  author  found  also  0-12  and  0-14  per  cent,  of  water,  which  be 
says  may  be  considered  basic.  From  the  above  results  the  formula 
I 

RsAl^SigOsi  is  obtained,  and  nepheline  must  be  considered  to  be  a 
combination  of  normal  silicates  with  semi-silicates. 

Cancrinite. — This  mineral  has  lately  been  doubted  as  an  independent 

*  There  is  some  error  in  these  numbers,  probably  in  the  amount  of  lime  ;  in  the 
Jahrbuch,  from  which  they  are  taken,  the  total  is  given  as  =  100"03. — H.W. 


SiO...      Al-A- 

Fe,03. 

CaO. 

..  I. 

37-40     28-08 

0-37 

7-09 

II. 

37-16     28-32 

0-51 

6-82 
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species,  but  the  author  conchides  from  his  chemical  and  microscopical 
examinations  that  it  is  a  homogeneous  mineral  having  the  sp.  gr.  2-'i50, 
and  the  following  composition,  viz. : —    * 

Na.O.      K2O.      CO.,.     H,0. 

17-96     0-16     6-26     3-99=101-25 

17-54    0-23     6-12     4-07  =  100-77 

The  formula  corresponding  with  the  above  is  NasAl^ 819034  +  2CaC03 
+  3H,0. 

Microsommite. — This  remarkable  sublimation-product  of  the  Vesu- 
vian  lavas  becomes  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  discovery  in 
it  by  the  author  of  carbonic  acid.  An  analysis  of  a  perfectly  colour- 
less, pure  crystal  (sp.  gr.  2-44)  gave  the  following  results,  viz.  : — 

SiO.,.        Al.Os.         CaO.         Na^O.        K2O.         CI.  SO3.       CO.,. 

31-94      28-18      10-23      11-85      7-84      7-04      3-69     l-47=102-24 

Deducting  1-59  per  cent,  of  oxygen  equivalent  to  7-04  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  the  total  =  100-65.  Rauff  believes  that  a  small  quantity  of 
silica  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.      The  formula  he  assigns  to  the 

mineral  is 


{r.NaCl}   +«(i^Si.Os). 


I 


Microsommite  and  nepheline  are  almost  identical  in  their  crystal- 
lographical  characteristics,  the  crystal  of  microsommite  analysed  ex- 
hibiting the  following  combinations,  viz.  :  ooP.  ooP2.  ooP-^.OP.iP, 
whilst  the  axial  relations  and  interfacial  angles  of  the  two  minerals 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Microsommite.  Nepheline. 

a  :  c =1:  0-83<i686  1  :  0-8390 

Terminal  edge  of  P . .  . .    =  139°  20'  139°  17' 

Lateral  edge  of  P =  88      I  88    10 

Terminal  edge  of  iP  . .    =  154   52  154   49 

Lateral  edge  of  |P =  51    34  51   41 

C.  A.  B. 
The  Nepheline  Rock  of  Meiches  in  the  Odenwald.  By  v. 
Klip.>tein  (Juhrh.  f.  Mill.,  1878,  722 — 725). — The  antlior  first  de- 
scribed this  rock  in  1840  (Nc  phelinfels  von  Meiches  :  Karsten  and  von 
Dei-hen' n  Archiv.  f.  Min.,  Sfc,  14,  248),  and  visited  the  locality  again  in 
1878,  when  he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  the  nepheline  rock  was 
in  contact  with  basalt,  and  often  so  intimately  intergrown  with  it  that 
it  almost  ay)peared  as  though  the  one  rock  passed  over  into  the  other. 
Zirkel  gave  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  above-mentioned  rock 
(Uiitirstichunrfen  iiber  die  wikroakopisclie  Ztisammensetziuifj  mid  Structur 
ler  Bas(iU-Gesteinf),  but  was  unable  to  compare  it  with  allied  rocks,  on 
.tccount  of  the  small  quantity  of  material  at  his  disposal.  According 
to  Zirkel,  felspar  occurs  very  seldom  and  in  very  small  quantity  in  the 
typical  nepheline  basalt  of  the  Lobanerberg  and  Katzenljuckel  ;  it  is 
therefore  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  rock  from  Meiches,  that  it 
occurs  as  sanidine,  everdy  distributed  throughout  the  rock  either  crys- 
talline or  in  distinct  well-developed  individuals,  in  drusy  spaces.  A 
macroscopical  examination  showed  tliat  the  nepheline  and  augite  indi- 
viduals in  the  nepheline-rock  of  Meiches  have  a  radia-fibrons  structure 
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and  are  intimately  intergrown.  Sometimes  large  nepheline  crystals  in- 
close smaller  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  and  also  augite  crystals.  Apa- 
tite needles  were  also  occasionally  observed,  but  the  author  was  unable  to 
detect  the  presence  of  leucite  or  melilite  (stated  to  be  present  by  other 
investigators),  although  he  examined  a  great  number  of  specimens. 
Titanite  was  also  found  to  be  extremely  rare  in  this  rock.  Von 
Klipstein  suggests  that  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz. :  (1.)  Does  any  metamor- 
phosis of  the  constituents  of  the  nepheline  rock  occur  in  its  passage 
over  to  the  microcrystalline  rock  (basalt)  ?  (2.)  Does  the  basalt  con- 
tain the  same  relative  amounts  of  felspar  as  the  nepheline-rock  ?  (3.) 
Do  the  volcanic  glasses  and  other  amorphous  substances  present  in 
manv  basalts,  replace  the  felspnr,  and  if  so,  can  their  presence  be  a 
proof  that  microcrystalline  felspar  is  more  fusible  than  the  other  con- 
stituents ?  '  C.  A.  B. 

Occurrence  of  Tin  in  Silicates.  By  F.  Sandberger  (Jahrb. 
Min.,  1878,  748 — 749). — It  was  proved  hj  Killing  (Jahrh.  f.  Min. 
1878,  657)  that  the  mica  of  the  Schwartzwald  gneiss  contains  all  tbr 
metals  found  in  the  veins  of  Schnpbach,  with  the  exception  of  silvet 
Tin  was  not  found  in  the  dark-coloured  micas,  from  which  it  was  Con- 
cluded that  this  metal  occurred  only  in  a  certain  class  of  micas.  As 
granite  containinof  lepidolite  and  some  other  minerals  also  incloses  tin- 
stone either  disseminated  or  in  veins,  Sandberger  submitted  the 
lepidolite  of  Paris  in  Maine  (U.S.A.)  and  Rozena  in  Moravia  (where 
hitherto  the  presence  of  tin  had  not  been  suspected)  to  a  careful 
chemical  analysis,  and  found  a  considerable  amount  of  tin  in  each,  the 
Paris  lepidolite  containing  the  most.  A  careful  macroscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  lepidolite  laminse  has  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  trace 
of  tin-stone  grains.  It  is  strange  that  all  previous  analysts  of  these 
minerals  had  ignored  the  presence  of  metals  which  are  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  author  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
these  micas  are  the  original  matrix  of  tin-stone,  which  was  deposited 
in  them  from  complicated  compounds  by  chemical  and  aqueous  action. 
The  stannic  oxide  partially  replaces  the  silica  in  these  micas,  just  as 
the  isomorphous  titanic  acid  has  often  been  found  to  do  in  other  micas, 
and  from  this  discovery,  the  author  considers  it  probable  that  a  silica 
crystallising  in  the  quadratic  system  will  be  discovered  sometime.  The 
lepidolite  of  Penig  in  Saxony  and  Utoen  in  Sweden  has  also  been 
found  to  contain  tin-stone.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Crystal  System  of  Mosandrite.  By  W.  C.  Brogger  {Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1878,  753). — The  author  examined  some  well-defined  crystals 
of  mosandrite  found  in  the  Island  of  Laveu,  and  enclosed  in  leuco- 
phane.  The  crystal  system  was  found  to  be  monosymmetrical,  the 
axial  relations  being  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-0811  :  1  :  0-8135  ;  (3  =  71°  24^'.  The 
crystals  are  "  long-prismatic"  and  exhibit  the  following  forms,  viz.  : 
ooP  .  ooP2  .  coPoo  .  ooPoo.  —  p.  —  Pco.  Cleavage     orthodiagonal. 

Strongly  pleochromatic.   One  twin-crystal  was  observed,  the  twin-plane 
being  the  orthopinacoid.     The  mosandrite  which  occurs  imbedded  in 
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felspar  is  characterised  by  a  combination  of  several  prisms,  which  do 
not  occur  on  the  mosandrite  imbedded  in  leucophane.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Leucitophyr  of  Lake  Averno.  By  E.  Kalkowsky  {Jahrh. 
f.  Miti.,  Is7t<,  7'27 — 7'29). — F.  Holtiuann  stated  {Karstens  Archie. ,  13, 
222)  that  banks  of  a  leucite  rock  occurred  alternating  with  banks  of  a 
pumice-conglomerate  on  the  Lago  d' Averno,  but  vom  Rath  [and  Guis- 
cardi  visited  the  locality  and  were  unable  to  discover  any  leucite  rock, 
and  doubted  Hofl'mann's  statement.  (Zeitsch.  d.  Deutschen  Geol.  Ges., 
18,  1866.)  Vom  Rath  visited  the  same  spot  again  in  1877,  with  a 
similar  result  {Abh.  d.  k.  Akad.  Wissench.,  Berlin,  1877).  Kalkowsky 
was  more  fortunate  and  re-discovered  the  leucite  rock  by  going  from 
Pozzuoli,  leaving  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  Monte  Nuovo,  and  walking 
to  the  north  of  the  mountain  (between  it  and  Monte  Barbaro)  until 
the  lake  came  again  into  sight  behind  the  Maglioni  estace.  On  fol- 
lowing the  road  a  short  distance,  he  observed  before  him  two  distinct 
layers  or  banks  of  leucitophyr,  which  were,  however,  much  disin- 
tegrated by  atmospheric  action.  The  leucitophyr-bank  of  Tenuta 
Maglioni  is  from  20  to  30  cm.  in  thickness,  and  enclosed  at  a  distance 
of  15  meters  and  2  meters  above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  leucitophyr- 
bank  near  Cuma  has  similar  dimensions.  The  rock  is  slightly  porous, 
of  a  grey  colour,  fine-grained,  and  contains  numerous  leucite  indi- 
viduals, porphyritically  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  and  which 
vaiy  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter.  Augite  was  observed  occasionally, 
but  the  author  did  not  discover  the  presence  of  olivine.  The  micro- 
scopical cliaracteristics  of  the  Lago  d'Averno  leucites  are  identical 
with  those  exhibited  by  Vesuvian  leucite,  as  they  consist  of  two-thirds 
leucite  and  one-third  plagioclase.  Orthoclase  was  not  present.  Apatite 
occurred  but  very  sparingly,  and  the  magnetite  observed  was  partially 
surrounded  by  reddish-yellow  ferric  oxide,  thus  proving  the  rock 
to  be  undergoing  a  slow  decomposition.  C.  A.  B. 

Metallic  Granules  of  Sporadosidereal  Meteorites.  By  S. 
Meunieb  (Conqjt.  rend.,  88,  7U-i — 796). — Since  the  metallic  granules 
in  sporadosidereal  meteorites  are  not  spherical,  but  angular  and  rami- 
fied, the  author  concludes  tliat  the  metals  have  been  reduced  at  a  tem- 
perature below  their  melting  points.  He  also  su^jposes  the  meteorites 
to  be  formed  in  very  low  strata,  where  the  metals  are  reduced  by  the 
action  of  heat  in  presence  of  lignite.  L.  T.  O'S. 

The  Meteorite  of  Ysadany,  Temesvar.  By  E.  Cohen  (Jahrh. 
f.  Mill.,  1878,  747 — 748;. — This  meteorite  fell  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1875.  The  outer  surface  is  brownish-black  in  colour,  and  a  macro- 
bcopical  examination  shows  that  it  consists  of  a  tine-crystalline,  light- 
grey  ground-mass,  which  encloses  grains  of  the  colour  of  magnetite, 
grains  or  lamina?  of  nickeliferous  iron,  and  numerous  crystalline  grey 
globules,  which  exhibit  a  rough  outer  surface ;  thin  .sections  were  pre- 
pared with  great  difficulty.  The  globules  were  of  two  kinds  mine- 
ralogicallj,  one  kind  consisting  of  narrow  rhombic  prisms,  which 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  enstatite,  the  other  kind  consisting  of 
colourless  aggregations  of  olivine  grains.     There  was  also  evidence  of 
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the  presence  of  a  third  mineral  as  an  accessory,  most  probably  bypers- 
thene.  The  metallic  minerals  (troilite  and  nickeliferous  iron)  were 
imbedded  in  the  "ground-mass,"  and  between  them  was  a  clouded 
semi-translucent  substance,  which  had  apparently  the  same  composition 
as  the  globules.  The  author  classes  the  meteorite  of  Tsadany  with 
those  of  the  chondrite  type,  as  it  is  identical  with  the  Lance,  Gopalpar, 
and  Pultusk  meteorites.  C.  A.  B. 

A    Meteorite    belonging    to    the    Eukrite    Group.       By  — 

Daubree  (Gompt.  rend.,  88,  544 — 547). — On  the  14th  July,  1845,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  incandescent  stone  fell  in  the  Com- 
mune du  Teilleul  (Manche).  Its  shape  was  roughly  that  of  a  very  flat 
pentagonal  prism,  with  blunted  edges,  and  its  weight  780  grams.  It 
was  completely  covered  with  a  blackish  crust,  which,  conti'ary  to  the 
usual  rule,  pi*esented  a  brilliant  surface,  intersected  by  a  network  of 
veins,  showing  that  the  fused  matter  was  disturbed  ac  the  moment  of 
solidification.  The  crust  viewed  in  thin  scales  is  vitreous,  transparent, 
and  greenish.  The  body  of  the  meteorite  presents  dark-green  and 
white  grains,  in  a  light-green  mass.  The  mineral  substances  observed 
to  be  present  are  triclinic  feldspar,  anorthite,  enstatite,  diallage, 
peridote,  nickeliferous  iron,  pyrrhotine,  and  chrome  iron.  The  meteorite 
contained  no  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  the  26'3  per  cent,  of  it 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  had  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 
Silica,  39"20;  alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  44'56 ;  magnesia, 
1'40;  lime,  14"70.  The  external  characters  of  the  meteorite  would 
place  it  among  those  to  which  Rose  has  given  the  name  of  Jiowardite, 
but  its  chemical  composition  makes  it  a  member  of  the  same  author's 
group  of  eukrites.    Similar  rocks  are  found  among  the  lavas  of  Ireland. 

R.  R. 
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Specific   Gravity  Determinations  of   Solid   Organic   Com- 
pounds.    By  H.  ScHEODEE  (Deut.  Cheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  561 — 567). 


Sp.  gr. 


Pure  cane  sugar  (crystal)    1 

„  (powder)    1 

Milk  sugar 1 

Mannitol     1 

Erythrol 1 

Carbamide 1 

Sulphocarbamide 1 

Oxamide 1 

ALcetamide 1 

Propionamide     1 

Chloral  hydrate 1 

Butyl-chloral  hydrate 1 


Sp.  vol. 


•588 

215^4 

•588 

215^4 

•525 

2361 

•489 

122-2 

•452—1-449 

84—82 

•333 

45^0 

•406 

541 

■667 

52^8 

•159 

50-9 

•037 

70-4 

•818 

91-0 

•695 
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Sp.  gr.  Sp.  vol. 

Tetramethylammonium  iodide I'Si^j  109"1 

Tetrethjlainmonium  iodide 1*559  1646 

Benzoic  acid 1-297                        947 

Quinol  (hydroquinone)     1-328                        82-6 

Pyrocatechol 1-848                         81  6 

Resorcinol 1-289                        85-3 

Pjrogallol 1-463                        86-1 

Orthonitrophenol 1-451                         95-8 

Paranitrophenol     1-469                         94*5 

Trinitrophenol 1-777  129-0 

Paradiehlorobenzciie 1-467  100-2 

Paradibroinobenzene 2*222  206-2 

Parauitraniline 1-433                         96*3 

Metanitraniline 1-430                         96-5 

Azobenzene    1-223  148-8 

Diphenylamine 1-161  145-6 

Potassium  isocyanate    2-056                         39-4 

Mercury  methyl  chloride 4-063                         61-7 

Mercury  ethyl  chloride     3-503                        755 

Mercurydiphenyl 2-340  151-3 

Mercurydinaphthyl 1*944  233*6 

Phenylphosphinic  acid 1*475  107*1 

Phenylarsinic  acid 1*760  114*8 

Diplienylphosphinic  acid 1'381  163-8 

Diphenylarsinic  acid 1*545  169-6 

Naphthyiphosphinic  acid 1*435  1450 

Na[)hthylphosphorous  acid 1*377  139*5 

Calcmm  oxalate,  CaC-OiH^O 2*200                        650 

Barium  benzoatc,  Ba(C-H502)o3HoO  1*808  239*6 

Barium  acetate  (dried  at  130°) 2*440  104-5 

Silver  cinnamate 2073  1231 

From  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  data,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  as  a 
rule,  each  atom  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  occupies  one 
stere. 

The  following  compounds  are  isosteric :  oxamide,  Co02N2H4,  and 
sulphocarbamide,  CSN3H1,  sp.  vol.  53. 

Benzoic  acid,  CtH^Oo,  and  paranitrophenol,  CeHsNOaO,  sp.  vol.  94"6. 
Parauitraniline,  C6H4NH2NU2,  and  orthonitrophenol,  CeHsNOjO, 
sp.  vol.  9G.  The  specific  volumes  of  the  chL^rbenzenes  increase  by 
two  stores  =  2  x  591  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  which  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  e.rj.,  CeH.Cla,  l^  F91  =  112"J9,  CsH.di  =  21  x  5^1  = 
124-11,  CeHCli  =  23  X  5-91  =  13593  observed.  W.  C.  W. 

Organic  Ferricyanogen  Compounds.  By  0.  Bernheimer  (Deut. 
Chem.  G>'S.  Ber.,  12,  40b — 4iO). — Tetramethylammonium  ferricijanide 
(NMe4)6Fe2Cyi2  +  bHaO,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  silver  ferricyanido 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  tetramethylammonium  iodide,  and  con- 
centrating the  solution  filtered  from  the  silver  iodide  in  a  vacuum  over 
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sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  small  plates  or  quadratic  prisms,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  ■water  and  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  hygroscopic,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
yielding  vapours  having  the  characteristic  odour  of  methylamine. 
Ferric  chloride  produces  a  reddish-brown  coloration  in  its  aqueous 
solutions  ;  ferrous  sulphate  produces  a  blue  precipitate ;  sulphuric 
acid  liberates  hydroferricyauic  acid  from  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
this  salt. 

The  tetretliylammoniura  ferricyanide  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above,  which  it  resembles  in  its  properties  ;  it  crystal- 
lises with  8  mols.  of  water.  P.   P.  B. 

Presence  of  Nitrils  in  the  Distillate  obtained  by  the  Calci- 
nation of  Residues  from  Beet-root  Molasses.  By  C.  Vincknt 
(Ball.  Sue.  Chini.  [2],  31,  1-56 — 157). — Impure  methyl  alcohol  holding 
in  solution  various  nitrils  constitutes  the  principal  product  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  "  vinasses,"  or  residues  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  beet-root  molasses.  After  neutralisation  and  rectifica- 
tion, this  distillate  was  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  for  30  hours,  or  as 
long  as  ammonia  was  evolved,  in  order  to  decompose  the  nitrils,  and 
to  obtain  from  them  the  corresponding  acids  ;  the  latter  having  been 
converted  into  soda  salts,  were  ciystallised  and  the  sodium  acetate, 
which  was  most  abundant,  separated  as  far  as  possible.  The  mother- 
liquoi'S  were  treated  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  to  etherify  the 
acids,  and  the  compound  ethers  were  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion ;  from  these  the  acids  were  recovered  by  saponification.  In  this 
manner,  propionic  acid  boiling  at  14<1"6°,  butyric  acid  boiling  at 
1G3 — 164°,  and  valeric  acid  at  about  175°  were  isolated,  thereby 
proving  the  existence  in  the  original  distillate  of  the  cyanides  of  ethyl, 
normal  propyl,  and  isobutyl.  J.  W. 

Products  of  Distillation  of  Alcohol.  By  I.  Pierre  and  E. 
PucHOT  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  787 — 790). — In  the  rectification  of  com- 
mercial alcohol,  the  liquid  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  distillation  assumes 
a  colour  varying  from  a  sage-green  to  an  intense  yellow ;  this  liquid  in 
contact  with  the  skin  produces  a  stain  similar  to  that  of  iodine.  There 
also  distils  over  a  liquid  having  a  strong  smell  of  pepper,  and  at  the  end 
of  all  the  distillations  there  remains  in  the  retort  an  oily  residue  float- 
ing on  the  w^ater,  which  sometimes  resembles  tar  in  appearance,  and 
which  distils  between  200''  and  330°.  The  authors  having  reproduced 
these  phenomena  synthetically,  find  they  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  dilute  alkaline  solutions  on  the  aldehyde  present,  which  causes 
certain  modifications  and  condensation- products  of  the  aldehyde, 
resulting  finally  in  the  formation  of  aldehyde-resin  which  distils  between 
200°  and  330°.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Diallylisopropyl  Carbinol.  By  Riobinine  and  A.  Sattzeff  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  199). — The  synthesis  of  this  body  is  interesting 
because  its  empirical  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  borneol,  and  by 
subtraction  of  the  elements  of  water   we  get  the  formula  of  a  hydro- 
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carbon,  CioHio,  containing  isopropyl,   a  radicle  believed  to  exist  in  the 
terpenes. 

Diallylisopropyl  carbinol  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on 
isobutyl  ether,  the  process  being  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  for 
the  preparation  of  diallylmethyl  carbinol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid 
(b.  p.  182 — ISo"^),  of  pungent  characteristic  odour.  Its  density  at  U"  is 
U*85I2.  It  appears  to  oxidise  slowly  by  contact  with  the  air,  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  and  acetic  acids.         J.  ^I.  H.  M. 

An  Amyloid  Substance  Peculiar  to  the  "  Asques "  of  Pyre- 
nomycetes.  By  L.  Cuit  (Cumjjf.  rend.,  88,  7.5'.»— 7i;u). — In  the 
Sphixria  Di'SDiazierei  (Berk),  at  a  certain  age,  there  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  "asque"  a  globule,  which  increases  in  size  and  grows  by 
introsusception. 

It  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  (I) 
its  formation  in  darkness  by  a  protoplasm  destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
and  ("2)  its  insolubility  in  the  cellular  fluid.  The  author  proposes  the 
name  amylomycin  for  this  new  amyloid  matter.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Composition  of  Wood.  By  J.  Thomsen  (,/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19, 
14ii'> — iGb). — The  action  of  cold  dilute  caustic  alkali  on  the  wood  of 
trees  of  the  birch  class  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  substance  which 
is  isomeric  with  cellulose,  CeHmOs,  and  to  which  the  author  gives  the 
provisional  name  of  "wood  gum"  {HolzguDimi).  This  substance 
is  identical  with  the  "  Pectin  substance  "  of  Poumarede  and  Figuier 
(/.  pr.  Chem.,  1847,  42,  25).  Wood  gum  is  most  easily  prepared  from 
beech  sawdust,  by  digesting  with  ammonia  solution,  washing,  again 
digesting  with  caustic  soda,  filtering,  precipitating  the  filtrate  with 
alcohol,  washing  with  alcohol,  digesting  with  a  little  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  mineral  matter,  repeatedly  washing  with  alco- 
hol, and  finally  with  ether. 

As  thus  prepared,  wood  gum  is  a  colourless  powder,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  about  oO  parts  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  liquid 
which  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling,  and  yields  a  copious  precipitate 
on  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  sodium 
chloride,  caustic  soda,  or  sodium  acetate  solution  :  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  No  coloi-ation  is  produced  by  addition  of  iodine  tincture  to  a 
solution  of  pure  wood  gum. 

Wood  gum  is  found  in  the  wood  of  leafy  trees,  but  is  not  pre- 
sent in  that  of  conifers  :  the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  wood 
of  any  tree  increases  as  the  axis  of  the  trunk  or  branch  is  approached : 
old  wood  contains  smaller  quantities  of  wood  gum  than  new  wood. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  per  cent,  separated  from  dif- 

Iferent  woods. 
Periphery 
Middle  . . 
; 


Beech 

Beech 

Do. 

Birch. 

(old). 

(joiing). 

>o.  2. 

Ash. 

Elm.       Oak.       Clierry 

13-9 

8-2 

11-9 

13-8 

9-7 

8-9       Ui      19-3 

197 

15-9 

11-3 

15-9 

107 

12-0      107       15-4 
M.  M.  P.  M. 

Nitroso-guanidine,     By  L.  Jousselin  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  814 — 
81  ti). — Nitroso-guanidine  is  prepared   by   passing  a  current  of  nitrous 
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anhydride  through  thoroughly  dried  powdered  guanidine  nitrate 
suspended  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  salt  slowly  dissolves,  and 
on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  crude  nitroso-guanidine  is  precipitated 
in  fine  needles ;  these  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  The  mother- 
liquor  retains  in  solution  some  of  the  nitroso-guanidine,  it  being  slightly 
soluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  this  is  recovered  by  neutralisation  with  marble 
and  concenti'ating  the  solution. 

Warm  concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  nitroso-guanidine,  and  on 
cooling,  the  solution  deposits  a  salt  in  pearly  scales.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  the  dilute  acid,  and  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
nitroso-guanidine  niti-ate,  CHtNiO.HNO:,,  separates  out  in  large  plates, 
identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  concentrated  acid.  It  effloresces 
in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
nitroso-guanidine,  the  solution  j'ielding  fine  iridescent  plates,  which 
are  decomposed  by  water.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  nitroso-guani- 
dine. 

When  treated  with  concentrated  caustic  alkalis,  nitroso-guanidine 
evolves  ammonia  gas. 

By  dissolving  nitroso-guanidine  in  water,  adding  a  drop  of  very 
dilute  potash  solution  and  a  drop  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  a  beauti- 
ful purple  colour  is  produced,  which  disappears  after  standing  some 
time,  and  is  discharged  by  acid.  By  treating  the  coloured  solution 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  a 
solid  deposit  is  formed,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  consist  of  dark-red  crystals  mixed  with  precipitated  po- 
tassium sulphate.  By  the  action  of  finely  divided  metallic  iron  on 
nitroso-guanidine  suspended  in  water  at  40",  a  purple  colour  is  first 
produced,  caused  by  the  union  of  the  nitroso-guanidine  with  oxide  of 
iron.  After  some  time,  the  purple  colour  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  yellow  colour,  ammonia  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same  tiuie.  On  cool- 
ing, nitroso-guanidine  separates  out,  and  by  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquors  at  60^  in  a  vacuum,  a  sulphur-yellow  residue  remains.  This 
body  is  very  unstable,  is  soluble  in  water,  its  solution  decomposing 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  results  of  its  analysis  corres- 
pond with  the  formula  CH3N3O,  and  its  formation  from  nitroso-guani- 
dine by  the  evoluticm  of  ammonia  may  be  explained  by  the  equation 
CH4N4O  +  H.  =  CH3N3O  +  NH3.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Removal  of  Sulphur  from  Guanidine  Thiocyanate.     By  S. 

Byk  (J.  pr.  Chem.  ['2],  19,  174 — 175).- — When  a  limited  amount  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  guanidine  thio- 
cyanate, ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a  greyish-black  compound  is  pro- 
duced, which  combines  with  acids  to  form  double  salts. 

Analysis  led  to  the  formula  CN3H6Cl5Hg2 ;  apparently  the  new  body 
is  a  double  compound  of  two  molecules  of  mercuric  chloride  with  one 
molecule  of  guanidine  hydrochloride.  An  analogous  compound  is  pro- 
duced when  lead  oxide  is  employed  in  place  of  mercuric  oxide.  If 
metallic  lead  be  thrown  into  melted  guanidine  thiocyanate,  ammonia  is 
evolved,  and  lead  sulphide  and  a  new  crystalline  substance,  C5N9H11O, 
are  produced.  M.  M.  P.  M. 
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Crotonaldehyde  and  its  Homologues.  By  A.  Lieben  and  S. 
Zeisel  (Deaf.  Cheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  570 — o71). — A  homologne  of  croton- 
aldehyde boiling  at  137",  and  having  the  composition  CeHioO,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate  on  propaldehyde.  This 
substance  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine,  and  al«o  forms  a  crystal- 
line compound  with  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite.  On  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  it  yields  a  mixture  of  a  saturated  and  a  non-saturated 
alcohol.  Under  similar  conditions,  crotonaldehyde  forms  normal 
butyl  alcohol  and  a  non-saturated  alcoftol. 

By  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate  on  a  mixture  of 
acetaldehyde  with  propaldehyde,  a  condensation  product  is  obtained, 
having  the  composition  CaHtjO.  W.    C.   W. 

Oil  of  Wine.  By  E.  Haetwig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  17G).— This 
Ls  a  preliminary  notice  in  which  the  author  states  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  separating  the  oil  of  wine  produced  in  the  preparation  of  ether  into 
numerous  components.  One  of  these  is  a  ketone  of  the  empirical 
formula  C^HieO.  C.  E.  G. 

a-Chlorisobutyric  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives.     By  L. 

Baliuaxo  {Gazzetta  cliimixa  Italiana,  8,  ;-j71 — 879). —  The  isobutyric 
acid  employed  was  prepared  by  saponitication  of  the  isobutyl  isobuty- 
rate  (b.  p.  148 — loU°),  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  fermentation 
butyl  alcohol  at  a  low  temperature.  The  free  acid,  which  boiled 
at  lol — 1-j3",  was  submitted  to  the  regulated  action  of  chlorine  by 
passing  the  gas  into  it  at  a  temperature  of  90 — 95°  in  sunlight,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  the  monochlorinated  derivative. 
As  the  crude  product  showed  no  signs  of  crystallisation  at  —  20'",  and 
was  decomposed  by  ebullition,  it  was  converted  into  the  ethyl  .salt  by 
treatment  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Ethyl  x-cldorisobutijrate, 
CMe^CI.COOEt,  when  puriHed  by  careful  fractional  distillation,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  148"5 — 149"5°  (corr.  to  0°  and  749  mm.) 
Its  sp.  gr.  at  0°  (to  water  at  0°)  is  1'0619.  As  only  one  hydroxy- 
butyric  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  various  fractions  of  the 
ethyl  salt  with  potash,  it  may  be  inferred  that  only  one  monochlori- 
nated acid  is  formed  from  the  butyric  acid  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment. 

Hijdroxijhutijric  acid,  CiH^Oj. — On  saponifying  the  ethereal  salt  with 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  three  acids  are  formed  :  hydroxybutyric 
acid,  an  acid  of  the  acrylic  series,  and  dibutyllactic  acid.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  separating  these  is  to  saponify  the  ethyl  salt 
with  baryta,  precipitate  the  barium  as  sulphate,  and  agitate  the  clear 
aqueous  solution  with  ether.  The  dibutylactic  acid  is  then  thrown 
down  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  resembling  alumina;  the 
aqueous  .solution  contains  the  acid  of  the  acrylic  series  ;  and  the  ethereal 
solution,  on  evaporation,  leaves  an  oily  liquid  which,  under  a  desiccator, 
soon  solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydroxybutyric  acid.  When  col- 
lected on  a  vacuum  filter  and  puriSed  by  crystallisation  from  water  it 
melts  at  79"3°  (corr.),  and  sublimes  at  a  low  temperature.  It  forms  long, 
slender  needles,   very  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.     The 
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zinc  salt  (CiH703)2Zn  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in  plates  or  small  prisms, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation 
at  10U°. 

Metkacrtjlic  acid. — The  acid  of  the  acrylic  series  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  solution  appears  to  be  methacrylic  acid,  from  its  reactions,  the 
quantity  obtained  being  too  small  to  permit  of  an  extended  examina- 
tion. It  remains  fluid  at  10°,  and  readily  unites  with  bromine  to  form 
a  brominated  compound,  insoluble  in  water. 

Blbutijlactic  acid,  CsHuOs. — The  amorphous  acid  thrown  down  by 
ether  was  dissolved  in  water,  converted  into  the  lead  salt,  C8Hi205Pb,  by 
precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  and  thoroughly  washed :  this  when 
suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  yielded  the 
free  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  when 
heated  turns  brown  at  120°,  and  decomposes  and  melts  at  150°" 

The  hydroxybutyric  acid  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Mar- 
kownikoff  from  bromisobutyric  acid,  and  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  the  formula  CMe2(0H).C00H.  The  methacrylic  acid  in  all 
probability  is  formed  in  the  following  manner :  C(CH:j)oCl.COOEt  + 
2XaH0  =  CH2:C(CH3).COONa  +  NaCl  +  H2O  +  EtHO.  Of  the 
three  possible  formulae  for  the  dihydroxybutyric  acid,  namely : — 

CMeo(OH).CO.O.CO.CMe.,(OH),  CMe2(0H).C0.0.CMeo.C00H,  and 
CMe2(COOH).O.CMe2(COOH) ; 

the  author  considers  the  last  most  likely  to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  acid  is  bibasic,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  lead  salt  is 
formed.  C.  E.  G. 

Di-substitution  Derivatives  of  Acrylic  Acid.     By  H.  B.  Hill 

(I)eut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  boS — 660). — In  reviewing  the  history  of 
these  compounds,  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  formation 
of  malonic  from  dibromacrylic  acid  affords  no  certain  criterion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  latter, — the  ease  with  which  bromopropiolic  acid  is 
formed,  together  with  the  observation  that  this  acid  yields,  on  boiling 
with  baryta-water,  bromacetylene,  carbonic  and  malonic  acids,  ren- 
dering it  probable  that  the  formation  of  malonic  acid  in  the  former 
case  is  preceded  by  the  elimination  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  author  has  further  investigated  the  relation  of  bromopro- 
piolic acid  to  the  acrylic  series.  Bromopropiolic  acid  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  hydrobromic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  after 
some  time,  the  solution  deposits  pearly  plates  of  dibromacrylic  acid 
(m.  p.  85 — 86").  This  acid  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  described 
by  Fittig  and  Petri. 

By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  readily  converted  into  an  iodo- 
bromacrylic  acid  (m.  p.  110°)  ;  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  cor- 
responding chlorobromacrylic  acid  (m.  p.  70°). 

The  author  is  further  investigating  the  constitution  of  these  com- 
pounds. C.  F.  C. 

Dichloracrylic  Acid.  By  W.  Z.  Bennett  and  H.  B.  Hill  (Dew/. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  655 — 65?). — The  authors  have  prepared  this  acid  by 
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the  action  of  aqneons  alkalis  from  mucochloric  acid  (Ber.,  11,  1671), 
for  tlic  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  dichloracrylic  acid  of  Wallach 
(Ber.,  10.  rS7).  ^Mucochloric  acid  was  prepared  by  a  modification  of 
the  method  of  Schmelz  and  Beilstein,  viz.,  chlorinating:  pyromucic 
acid  at  0°,  by  which  a  yield  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  decomposition  of  this  acid  by  alkalis  into  formic  and  di- 
chloracrylic acids  takes  place  smoothly,  yieldinsf  85 — 90  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  the  latter.  The  dichloracrylic  acid  thus  ob- 
tained crystallises  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which  sublime  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  It  melts  at  85 — 86°,  and  at  the  same  temperature  on 
again  heating,  after  rapid  cooling.  The  melting  point  of  /^-dichlora- 
crylic acid,  on  the  other  hand,  when  subjected  to  this  treatment,  sinks 
from  76 — 77°  to  63 — 64°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  in  boiling  benzene  and  ligro'in.  It  does  not  combine  with 
bromine  (below  100°). 

The  barium  salt,  Ba(C3HCl202)2.H30,  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates, 
which  lose  their  water  at  80°.  One  part  of  the  salt  is  soluble  in 
16  jiarts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  calcium  salt, 
Ca(C:iHClo02).3HoO,  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  needles, 
which  also  are  dehydrated  at  80°.  The  potassium  salt  cry.stallises  in 
anhydrous  needles  ;  the  corresponding  .salt  of  the  p-acid  cry.stallises  in 
tables,  and  the  formalae  of  the  barium  and  calcium  salts  of  the  sfime 
acid  are  Ba(C3HCl.,02)2.6HoO  and  Ca(C3HCLOo)2.1iH,0  respectively. 
These  acids  appear,  therefore,  to  be  distinct.  The  authoi*s  propose  to 
term  the  former  a-dichloracrylic  acid.  C.   F.  C 

Methylcrotonic  and  Angelic  Acids.  By  E.  Schmidt  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  252 — 258). — Having  proved  the  identity  of  tiglic 
acid  from  croton  oil  with  Frankland  and  Duppa's  methylcrotonic 
acid,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the 
isomeric  angelic  acid.  The  attempt  to  prepare  this  latter  acid  by 
abstracting  water  from  hydroxyisobutylformic  acid  did  not  succeed 
(Annalen, 193,  87)  ;  and  he  has  therefore  tried  to  convert  it  by  reduc- 
tion into  some  known  variety  of  valeric  acid.  This  conversion  has 
been  already  effected  by  Ascher  (Ber.,  2,  685)  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  determining  the  precise  nature  of  the  resulting  acid. 

Demar^ay  {Compt.  rend.,  83,  906)  has  observed  that  heat  converts 
angelic  into  methylcrotonic  acid,  and  the  author  has  found  that  the 
same  change  is  effected  by  time  alone.  A  specimen  of  angelic  acid, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  25  years,  although  retaining  the  outward 
appearance  of  that  acid,  was  found  to  consist  of  pure  methylcrotonic 
acid.  The  latter,  by  reduction,  yields  methylothylacetic  acid  with 
great  ease ;  and  the  author's  experiments  show  that  the  same  body  is 
obtained  on  the  reduction  of  angelic  acid. 

Neither  of  the  isomerides  unites  directly  with  nascent  hydrogen. 
Hydriodic  acid  at  160°  easily  converts  methylcrotonic  into  methylethyl- 
acetic  acid;  but  this  process  does  not  succeed  well  with  angelic  acid. 
With  bromine,  the  two  acids  give  the  same  addition-product,  CsHsBr^Oo, 
melting  at  64°  (Pagenstecher,  Anu'den,  195, 108,  and  this  vol.,  p.  455)  ; 
and  this  compound,  when  reduced  either  by  sodium  amalgam  or  by 
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zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  always  gives  metliylcrotonic  acid.  According 
to  Pao-enstecher,  also  the  same  hromovcderic  acid  is  produced  by  adding 
hydrobromic  acid  to  both  acids. 

The  addition-products  with  hydriodic  acid  are,  however,  different. 
They  are  best  obtained  by  introducing  the  finely-powdered  acids  into 
hydriodic  acid  of  1'96  sp.  gr.,  cooling  to  0°,  and  saturating  with 
hydriodic  acid  gas  at  that  temperature.  After  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
the  new  acids  separate.  Hi/driodo-met/u/lcrotomc  acid  crystallises  in 
fine  brilliant  plates  (m.  p.  86-5°)  ;  hjdriodo-anr/ellc  acid  separates  in 
compact  prisms  (m.  p.  46°),  but  is  evidently  contaminated  with  some 
other,  probably  isomeric,  acid.  If  angelic  acid  is  treated  with  a  weaker 
acid  than  the  above,  a  mixture  of  the  two  hydriodo-acids  is  produced. 

To  avoid  intramolecular  changes,  both  acids  were  crystallised  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  first  from  ether,  the  second  from  water,  in 
a  vacuum.  Nevertheless,  both  yielded  by  reduction  with  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid  the  same  product,  methylethylacetic  acid,  boiling  at  173 — 
175°  (uncorr.).  No  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  acids 
from  the  two  sources,  or  their  salts.  Both  give  metliylcrotonic  acid 
when  decomposed  by  silver  nitrate. 

In  its  whole  behaviour,  angelicacid  distinctly  resembles /3-crotonic  acid; 
but  whether  it  is  a  derivative  of  that  acid,  CHa!  CH.CH(CH3\C00H, 
or  of  methyl-  a-crotonic  acid,  CH3.CH  '.  CfCH.O.COOH,  has  yet  to  be 
decided.     Either  formula  would  explain  its  reactions.  Ch.  B. 

Hydroxyvaleric  Acid  obtained  by  Oxidation  of  Allyldime- 
thyl  Carbinol.  By  Semlianitzine  and  A.  Saytzeff  (Bull.  Soc.  CJdm. 
[2],  31,  199—200). — The  constitution  of  this  acid  led  the  authors  to 
suppose  that  by  losing  the  elements  of  water,  it  would  give  rise  to 
angelic  add :  CMe,(0H).CH2.C00H  -  HoO  =  CMco  :  CH.COOH. 
Experiments  confirmed  this  conclusion,  the  dehydration  being  effected 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  ethyl  hydroxy  valerate,  after 
Erankland's  method.  The  angelic  acid  was  obtained  in  long  brilliant 
needles  (m.  p.  68'5 — 69°),  and  furnished  a  barinm  salt  of  the  formula 
(CsH702)oBa.2HoO.  The  author  concludes  from  this  that  the  hydroxy- 
valeric acid  obtained  by  Miller  as  an  intermediate  product  of  the  con- 
version of  valeric  acid  (obtained  from  fermentation  amy!  alcohol)  into 
angelic  acid  by  oxidation,  is  identical  with  the  hydroxyvaleric  acid 
obtained  from  allyldimethyl  carbinol.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Isomalic  Acid.  By  M.  Schmoger  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  168 — 
171). — Isomalic  acid  is  produced  by  brominating  isosuccinic  acid  and 
replacing  the  bromine  by  liydroxyl.  The  silver  salt  of  the  new  acid, 
C4H4Ag205,  is  prepared  by  nearly  neutralising  a  solution  of  isomalic 
acid  with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate.  On  heating 
the  moist  salt  to  about  60°,  it  is  rapidly  changed  into  a  mass  of  micro- 
8C0[)ic  needles  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  author  has  also  obtained  a 
crystalline  zinc  salt.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Synthesis  of  Dimethylbarbituric  Acid,  By  E.  Mulder  (Deut. 
Chem.  Gps.  Ber.,  12,  466—469  ;  see  also  Ber.,  9,  1902;  and  this  Jour., 
1878,    786). — Neither  the  anhydride  of  cyanacetic  acid  nor  that  of 
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malonic  acid  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  acetic  chloride ;  but  the  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction  of  cjauacetic  acid,  pho><phorous  pentachloride,  and 
carbon  bisulphide  is  cyanacetic  chUtride,  which  reacts  on  urea  with 
formation  of  cjanacetjl  urea.  It  is  a  crystalline  compound,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  melting  at  200 — 210°  without  decom- 
position. 

Cyanacetic  chloride  acts  on  dimethyl-urea  with  formation  of  cyan- 
acetyl  dimethyl  urea  ;  it  can  be  heated  to  260°  without  any  alteration. 
When  this  urea  is  treated  with  bromine-water,  a  crystalline  compound 
is  obtained  (m.  p.  175 — 180  ),  having  the  same  properties  as  the  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  bromine- water  on  the  body  (dimethylbar- 
bituric  acid)  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  left  in  the  preparation  of 
cyanacetyl  urea.  The  same  body  is  also  obtained  by  adding  bromine 
water  to  the  compound  formed  by  the  reaction  of  dimethyl  urea, 
malonic  chloride,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride.     This  dimethyl  (dibro- 

mobarbitnric)  acid  has  the  formula,  C0<[^\.  '  p^^CBro;  it  becomes 

red  on  exposure  to  air. 

Dimethylbarbituric  acid,  from  the  mother-liqnors  of  cyanacetyl  urea, 
crystallises  in  flattened  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  can 
be  sublimed.  When  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid  and  brought  into 
contact  with  ammonia,  it  becomes  of  a  purple  colour. 

Cyanacetyldimethyl  urea,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  forms  at 
least  two  purple  compounds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  murexo'in ; 
but  if  the  urea  and  acid  are  placed  over  lime  in  an  exsiccator,  colour- 
less prisms  are  sometimes  obtained  which  do  not  consist  of  amalic  acid. 

G.  T.  A. 

Glyoxylic  Acid.  By  C.  Bottixger  (De^d.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
244 — 246). — When  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and  pUiced  in  a  desiccator,  crystalline  crusts 
of  o.mmnnium  ghjoxijlate  are  deposited.  These  dissolve  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution,  from  which  calcium  chloride 
precipitates  calcium  glyoxylate.  On  boiling  the  solution,  large  quan- 
tities of  ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved,  a  brown  acid 
liquid  remaining. 

If,  however,  alcoholic  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid,  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  falls.  When  this 
precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  uncrystallisable 
syrup  remains,  which  gives  a  feebly  alkaline  solution  when  mixed  with 
water.  'I'his  syrup  consists  of  animoniinn  amidu'ili/oxi/Jate,  since  with 
calcium  chloride  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium  amidoglyoxylate.  Its 
aqueous  solution  also  gives  off  ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride  when 
boiled. 

The  alcoholic  filtrate,  when  exposed  to  air,  deposits  an  amorphous, 
deep-violet  basic  substance,  and  gives  a  coloured  syrupy  residue  when 
evaporated. 

No  formulae  or  analyses  are  given.  Ch.  B. 

Deoxalic  Acid.  By  H.  Brcnner  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
.342 — 550). — By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethyl   oxalate,  two 
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isomeric  modifications  of  etliyl  deoxalate,  CeHgEtsOg,  are  formed,  one 
of  which  is  a  syrupy  liquid  and  the  other  a  crystalline  solid. 

Attempts  to  prepare  the  free  acid,  CsHgOg,  from  the  crystalline 
ether,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  its  silver  salt,  or  by 
adding  acetic  acid  to  its  potassium  salt,  proved  unsuccessful,  since  in 
the  first  case  the  deoxalic  acid  decomposed  into  racemic  and  glyoxylic 
acids,  and  in  the  latter  it  split  up  into  Lowig's  "  Deoxalic  acid," 
CoHnOs,  and  acetic  acid. 

A  diacetyl  derivative,  C6H3(C2H30)2Et.,09,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  acetic  chloride  on  the  ethereal  salt.  When  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ethereal  salt,  a  dark  red  liquid  is  ob- 
tained which  on  evaporation  yields  a  hygroscopic  reddish-brown 
amorphous  powder  having  the  composition  CeHioNiOs  +  HoO. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  syrupy  (3-modification  of  ethyl  deoxalate, 
which  had  remained  under  a  bell-jar  for  several  years,  deposited 
crystals  of  tartronic  acid. 

The  author  represents  the  constitution  of  the  two  isomeric  deoxalic 
acids  thus  : — 

a  COOH.CH(OH).O.CH(COOH).CH(OH).COOH. 

p  COOH.C(OH)<^jj^Qjjy(.QQg-.  ^    ^    ^ 

Constitution  of  Parabanic  Acid.  By  A.  Calxe  (Dent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  G24 — G25). — The  constitution  of  parabanic  acid  was 
hitherto  problematical,  from  the  fact  that  oxaluric  acid  could  lose 
1  mol.  H^O  in  a  number  of  dilferent  ways.     The  usually  accepted  for- 

KH— CO 
mula,  C0<^  I     ,  differs  from  all  the  other  possible  expressions  of 

NH— CO 
their  dehydration,  in  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  hydrogen  atoms. 

The  resolution  by  the  action  of  acids  of  the  corresponding  dimethyl- 
derivative,  cholestrophane,  affords  therefore  a  ready  criterion  of  its 
trustworthiness.  With  this  view  the  author  subjected  it  to  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  at  200°,  and  found,  in  effect,  that  it  split  up  into 
cai'bonic  and  oxalic  acids  and  piu-e  metJujIamine,  no  trace  of  ammonia 
being  foi'med. 

The  above  formula  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  true  expression  of 
the  constitution  of  this  acid.  C.  F.   C. 

Note. — The  author  has  probably  overlooked  the  fact  that  diphenyl- 
parabanic  acid  is  known  to  be  resolved,  by  the  action  of  potash,  into 
oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  and  phenylamine  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Boy.  Sac, 
11,  275).  C.  F.  C. 

Action  of  Aluminium  Chloride  on  Acetic  and  Sulphuric 
Anhydrides.  By  A.  Andrtanowsky  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  199). 
— Aluminium  chloride  acts  on  acetic  anhydride  in  the  cold  with 
formation  of  acetic  chloride  and  aluminium  acetate.  The  reaction  of 
aluminium  chloride  with  sulphuinc  anhydride  takes  place  at  50 — 60°, 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  compound  having  the  formula 
AICI2.SO2CI.     At  a  higher  temperature,  this  compound  is  decomposed 
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with  evolution  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  Its  action  on  benzene  is 
attended  with  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  more  energetic  in 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  J.  M.  H.  M, 

Chemical  Functions  of  Acetic  .A.nhydride.  By  Loir  {Compt. 
rend.,  88,  812 — JSlo). — The  author  compares  the  properties  of  acetic 
anhydride  with  those  characteristic  of  the  aldehydes. 

(1.)  By  the  Action  oflieducinf/  Agents,  Acetic  Atihydride  yields  Alcohol. 
— On  subjecting  acetic  anhydride  to  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
for  three  days  and  distilling  the  product  with  water,  a  large  quantity 
of  acetic  ether  distils  over,  together  with  an  acid  liquid  ;  and  this  by 
repeated  distillation  over  potash  yields  a  neutral  liquid,  from  which 
alcohol  may  be  separated  on  addition  of  potassium  carbonate. 

(2.)  Acetic  Anhydride  forms  a  Cri/stalline  Compound  xvith  Sodium 
Hydrogen  Sidphite. — On  mixing  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sul- 
])hite  at  0°  with  acetic  anhydride,  heat  is  evolved  without  the  escape 
of  sulphurous  anhydi'ide,  and  on  keeping  the  solution  at  0°,  crystals 
separate  out,  which  dissolve  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
if  the  temperature  be  raised.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  de- 
composed by  it,  forming  acetate  and  sulphite  of  sodium. 

(3.)  Acetic  Anhydride  forms  a  Crystalline  Comj^ovnd  with  Ammonia 
■insoluble  in  Ether. — On  adding  acetic  anhydride  to  ether  saturated 
with  ammonia  at  — 26°,  and  keeping  the  solution  at  that  tempera- 
ture, crystals  separate  out ;  these  dissolve  on  raising  the  temperature, 
and  on  evaporating  the  solution  a  residue  of  acetamide  remains.  The 
crystals  are  insoluble  in  absolute  ether  at  —20°,  but  are  decomposed 
by  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 

(4.)  Acetic  Anliydride  lias  nn  AfHaity  for  Oxygen. — Acetic  anhydride 
when  free  from  acetic  chloride  reduces  silver  nitrate,  forming  a  mirror 
when  heated  with  it  in  ammoniacal  solution. 

These  reactions  show  that  acetic  anhydride  may  be  considered  as 
an  ether  and  an  aldehyde.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Formation  of  Glycocine  from  Ethyl  Nitro-acetate.  By  de 
FoRCRAND  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  974 — {)7i6). — By  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  ethyl  bromacetate,  a  liquid  is  obtained  boiling  between  151° 
and  152°,  having  the  sp.  gr.  1'133  at  0"  ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of 
ethyl  nitrite.  The  analyses  agree  with  the  formula  for  ethyl  nitro- 
acetate,  C2H2(NO..)02.C2H5.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  this 
body,  ethyl  amido-acetate,  C2H2(NH2)02.C2H5,  is  formed,  from  which 
glycocine  may  easily  be  obtained.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Boron  Compounds.  By  C.  Councler  (./.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  18, 
371 — 402). — Most  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  paper  have  already 
appeared  in  abstract  in  this  Journal  (1876  [ii],  394,  and  1878,  Abst., 
21  and  774). 

Action  of  Zinc  Ethide  on  Allyl  Borate. — Tlie  author  was  in  hopes 
that  in  this  reaction  boron  triallide  would  be  formed  as  follows, 
B(C3H30):,  +  3ZnEt2  =  B(C:,H,h  +  3(ZnEt.EtO).  The  two  com- 
pounds react  easily  on  one  another,  and  the  ])roduct  when  distilled  in 
a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  yields  a  liquid  distillate  and  a  cry.s- 

,....,„ 
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talline  residue  :  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  water  with  evolution  of 
gas,  apparently  etliane.  The  liquid  usually  contains  zinc-ethyl,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  freed  by  fractional  distillation  :  in  one  instance 
only  was  a  colourless  liquid  of  high  refractive  power  obtained  free 
from  zinc.  It  boiled  at  about  110 — 120°,  and  on  analysis  was  found 
to  have  the  composition  of  boron  gJijcide,  BC3H5.  C.  E.  Gr. 

Iodides  of  Stannopropyl.  By  A.  Cahours  {Compt.  rend.,  88, 
725 — 727). — In  a  previous  paper  (Gompt.  rend.,  76),  the  author  states 
that  by  the  action  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  on  propyl  iodide  at 
100°  for  several  days  he  obtained  a  crystalline  body  resembling  iodide 
of  stanno-stannic  ethyl,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  stanno-stannic 
propiodide. 

This  body  on  addition  of  ammonia  yields  a  white  amorphous  preci- 
pitate resembling  stannous  ethyl  in  its  properties :  it  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crystalline  chloride.  By  distilling  the 
iodide  with  potash,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
whilst  an  amorphous  residue  is  left  behind.  The  distillate  is  a  mixture 
of  stannic  di-iodo-dipropijlide  and  stannic  iodo-tripropylide. 

To  obtain  the  latter  compound  pure,  propyl  iodide  is  treated  with 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  (containing  16  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
metal)  in  the  powdered  state.  A  considerable  development  of  heat  is 
produced  by  the  reaction,  and  after  heating  for  several  hours  with 
inverted  condenser,  the  mass  solidifies  ;  this  is  exhausted  with  ether, 
and  the  residue,  after  expulsion  of  the  latter,  yields  stannic  iodo-tri- 
propylide on  distillation.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  262 — 264°,  and 
when  distilled  with  potash  yields  a  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  prismatic  crystals  of  a  powerful  odour.  These  unite  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  corresponding  chloride,  a  heavy  colour- 
less oil  with  an  irritating  odour. 

Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  stannic  diiodo-diethide  has  a  higher  melting 
point  than  the  corresponding  methyl  compound,  on  the  other  hand 
stannic  diiodo-dipropylide  remains  liquid  at  — 20°  :  the  corresponding 
chlorine  compound,  however,  is  a  solid  melting  at  80°. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Formation  of  Organic  Ultramarines.  By  de  Forcrand  {Bull. 
Soc.  Chini.  [2],  31,  161—166). — Inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  possible 
to  produce  an  ultramarine  from  any  metal  by  heating  yellow  silver 
ultramarine,  prepai'ed  according  to  Heumann's  direction  {ibid., 
28,  570),  with  a  metallic  chloride,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  an 
organic  ultramarine  might  be  produced  by  substituting  for  a  metallic 
chloride  the  chloride  or  iodide  of  an  alcohol  radicle.  With  this  end 
in  view,  silver  ultramarine  was  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess 
of  ethyl  iodide,  and  heated  for  50  or  60  hours  at  180" ;  a  clear  grey  or 
greyish-yellow  powder  was  thus  obtained,  containing  no  silver,  which 
disengaged  easily  even  at  100°  a  little  ethyl  sulphide.  On  heating  it 
more  strongly,  ethyl  sulphide  was  abundantly  evolved,  together  with 
other  products  of  decomposition,  such  as  sulphur  dioxide,  but  when 
it  was  intimately  mixed  with  sodium  chloride  and  very  carefully  heated, 
scarcely  any  ethyl  sulphide  escaped,  whilst  the  mixture,  previously 
grey,  became  blue,  reproducing  ordinary   ultramarine.     Under  these 
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circumstances,  ethyl  chloride  is  abundantly  disengaged,  the  reaction 
being  exactly  comparable  with  the  formation  of  silver  chloride  when 
silver  ultramarine  is  treated  with  sodium  chloride. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  new  compound  showed  a  considerable 
excess  of  carbon  above  that  which  theor_y  required,  a  result  probably 
due  to  the  formation  of  secondary  products  in  the  original  reaction,  or 
perhaps  to  a  separation  of  elementary  carbon,  from  neither  of  which 
could  the  ultramarine  be  purified. 

In  order  to  prove  the  presence  of  ethyl  in  the  organic  ultramarine, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  latter  was  carefully  heated,  and  the  sulphide 
evolved  was  passed  into  solution  of  mercuric  chloride :  the  analysis  of 
the  combination  agreed  accurately  with  the  formula  Et.S.HgClo. 

Similar  ultramarines  were  prepared  by  the  action  of  amyl,  allyl,  and 
benzyl  iodides,  but  the  two  former  could  not  be  obtained  free  from 
silver ;  they  resembled  in  all  their  reactions  the  ethyl  compound  above 
described.  J.  W. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Aromatic  Compounds  with  Long  Side- 
Chains.  By  K.  Preis  and  B.  Raymann  (Deut.  Chcm.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
219 — 224). — The  action  of  iodine  on  various  oils  of  turpentine  has 
been  investigated  by  Kekule,  Oppenheim  and  Pfaff,  and  others ;  all 
of  whom  found  cymene  to  be  one  of  the  principal  products.  In  the 
experiments  here  described,  that  portion  of  "  Wiener- Neastadter 
Terpentinol  "  (from  the  firm  of  Rossler,  in  Prague),  which  boiled  at 
152 — 154°  was  used,  having  been  previously  washed  with  caustic  soda 
to  remove  resinous  matter.  The  oil,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  iodine, 
was  heated  at  230 — 250°  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  On  opening 
the  tubes,  much  gas  was  given  off,  consisting  probably  of  hydrocarbons 
belonging  to  the  methane  series.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  when 
treated  with  caustic  soda  yielded  an  oily  layer  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
was  removed  and  rectified.  This  liquid  began  to  boil  at  70°,  and  at 
330°  decomposition  set  in.  The  greater  part  of  it  distilled  between 
105—175°,  and  between  180—220°. 

Fraction  70 — 112°  probably  contained  Jiydrulcs  of  toluene  and  xylene. 
Fraction  108 — 112"  gave  a  little  terephthalic  acid  when  oxidised  with 
chromic  mixture. 

Fraction  138 — 143°  gave,  when  nitrated,  a  compound  melting  at 
176°,  probably  C8H7(N02)3.  When  oxidised  it  gave  isophthalic  and  a 
little  terephthalic  acid.  Hence  it  contained  metaxylene  and  a  little 
paraxylene. 

Fraction  155 — 165°  contained  no  propyl-benzene,  since  it  gave  no 
benzoic  acid  when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  contained  mesitylene 
and  psendocumetie,  which  were  separated  as  sulphonamides  (Jacobsen, 
Ber.,  9,  256),  and  gave  a  bromine  compound,  CgH-jBra,  melting  at  219°. 

Fraction  173 — 17rf°  (an  exceedingly  small  one)  smelt  of  cymene,  but 
did  not  give  its  characteristic  snlphonic  acid.  It  probably  contained 
cymene  hydride. 

Fraction  189 — 193°  contained  a  benzene  derivative  with  eleven 
carbon-atoms.  This  was  not  Fittig's  "  Laurol  "  (Annalen,  145 — 
150),  since  it  gave  a  bromine  compound,  CnHnBra,  melting  at  205°. 

Fraction  270 — 300°  contained  jJo/y^e/pe/te*-. 

2  a;  2 
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The  authors  explain  the  absence  of  cymene  from  these  products  by 
supposing  that  it  is  at  first  formed,  but  is  subsequently  converted  by 
the  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  into  other  bodies.  They  find  in  fact 
that  when  cymene  is  digested  at  280°  with  half  its  weight  of  iodine,  it 
yields  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  containing  from  eight  to  twelve  atoms 
of  carbon.  This  action  differs  from  the  exhaustive  chlorination  and 
bromination  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (Ruofp,  Ber.,  11,  1048  and 
1480;  Gessner,  ibid.,  11,  1505;  Gustavson,  ibid.,  10,  1101,  and  11, 
1251)  only  in  this,  that  the  separated  side-chains  react  on  the  benzene 
nucleus  producing  higher  hydrocai'bons ;  as  in  Schiitzenberger's 
synthesis  of  benzyl-toluene  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  toluene  (Gompt. 
rend.,  75,  1767),  or  Hofmann's  conversion  of  methylaniline  into 
toluidine.  An  analogous  case  is  presented  by  the  action  of  zinc 
chloride  on  camphor  (Fittig,  Annalen,  145,  129).  Ch.   B. 

Isocymene  (Paramethylcumene).  ByO.  Jacobsen  (Deut.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber., 12,  429 — 434). — Parabromocumene  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  bromine  in  the  cold  on  cumene  from  curaic  acid  (Mensel,  Inaug. 
Dissert.,  Gottingen,  1867,  29).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-3014 
at  15°,  which  does  not  solidify  at  —20°,  and  boils  at  217°.  Isocymene 
is  formed  from  this  compound  by  treating  its  ethereal  solution  with 
sodium  and  methyl  iodide.  Isocymene  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  171 — 
172°  (bar.  765  mm.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  —20°  :  with  the  same 
thermometer,  cymene  was  found  to  boil  at  175 — 175'5°.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  isocymene  at  0°  is  0'8702,  that  of  cymene  being  0"8718.  Isocymene 
by  oxidation  is  converted  into  terephthalic  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  on  isocymene  as  on  cymene,  forming  two  sul- 
phonic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  their  barium  salts. 
The  salt  of  the  acid  formed  in  larger  quantity  separates  first,  and 
crystallises  from  water  in  fine  needles  united  in  stellate  groups.  It  has 
the  composition  (Cioni3S03)3Ba  +  HoO,  and  differs  from  barium 
cymene-sulphonate  in  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation,  in  crys- 
talline form,  and  in  its  solubiHty  in  water.  The  copper  salt  of  this 
isocymene-sulphonic  acid  is  an  easily  soluble  salt,  crystallises  in  large 
light  blue  rhombic  plates  having  the  composition  (CioIIi3S03)3Cu  + 
4H2O.  The  copper  cymene-sulphonate  also  crystallises  with  4H2O, 
but  forms  ill-detined  crystals  only.  Sodium  isocymene-sulphonate 
forms  easily  soluble  leafy  crystals ;  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  and  treatment  of  the  acid  chloride  with  ammonia,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphamide,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  ammonia.  Prom  its  hot 
aqueous  solution,  it  separates  in  large  iridescent  crystals  resembling 
those  of  cymene  sulphamide  (m.  p.  97 — 98°).  Hydrochloric  acid  at 
200°  regenerates  the  hydrocarbon.  Sodium  isocymene-sulphonate  when 
fused  with  soda  yields  a  phenol  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  re- 
sembling carvacrol  in  odour.  Its  aqueous  solutions  yield  no  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride.  By  long  continued  fusion  with  soda,  hydroxytere- 
phthalic  acid  and  a  monobasic  hydroxyacid  volatile  in  aqueous  vapour 
are  formed.  This  hydroxy cumic  acid  crystallises  from  its  hot  aqueous 
solutions  in  small  flat  prisms,  from  alcoholic  solutions  in  large  soft 
plates  (ni.  p.  88°).    In  its  behaviour  towards  solvents  and  precipitants 
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it  resembles  isohjdroxjcumic  acid  (m.  p.  93°)  prepared  from  carva- 
crol  (Ber.,  11,  lUGl).  With  ferric  cliloride,  its  solutions  give  an 
intense  reddish-violet  coloration.  Its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  hard  short  prisms  resembling  barium  isohydroxycumate. 
The  excessively  soluble  barium  salt  of  the  second  sulphonic  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  isoxymeue  is  obtained  as  a  tenacious 
mass  by  evaporating  the  mothei'-liquors  of  the  first,  but  becomes  crystal- 
line on  standing.  Its  copper  salt  forms  a  light  blue  mass.  Its  sulph- 
amide  separates  from  hot  aqueous  solutions  as  a  liquid  which  solidifieiL 
to  a  scaly  mass  on  standing  ;  it  melts  between  80°  and  90°.  By  f  usioL 
of  the  sodium  salt  with  potash,  a  hydro xy-acid  (m.  p.  166 — 170° j 
is  obtained,  whose  aqueous  solutions  yield  a  bluish-violet  coloratioL 
with  fei-ric  chloride. 

From  the  analogy  between  the  products  formed  by  the  fusiou  of 
carvacrol  and  thymol  with  potash,  the  author  concludes  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  isocymene-sulphonic  acids  and  the  monobasic 
acids  derived  from  them  are  as  follows.  1st.  Sulphonic  acid. 
Me  :  SO3H  :  CHMcj  =  [1:2:4].  2nd  acid.  Me  :  SU,H  :  CHMco 
[1:3:4].  Hydroxycumic  acid,  COOH  :  OH  :  CHMe^  [1:2:4]. 
Metabromosalicylic  acid,  Me  :  OH  :  COOH  [1:3:4]. 

The  fact  that  the  isocymene  prepared  from  the  sulphamide  (m.  p. 
97 — 98°)  yields  the  two  sulphonic  acids,  shows  that  the  second  sulpho- 
nic acid  is  derived  from  the  same  hydrocarbon  as  the  first. 

The  barium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  ofi^er  the  best  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  cyniene  and  isocymene.  Since  the  preparation 
ot  cymene  from  cumic  alcohol  (Kraut,  Amialen,  192,  22o)  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  views  on  the  constitution  of  the  propyl 
group  in  cymene,  he  has  examined  cymene  so  prepared  by  means 
of  the  barium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids,  and  finds  it  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  isocymene.  Hence  paramethylcumene  is  different 
from  cymene,  but  the  formation  of  cymene  from  cumic  alcohol  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  distillation  with  zinc-dust  a  molecular 
change  takes  place  in  the  propyl  group.  P.  P.  B. 

Presence  of  Metanitrotoluene  in  Commercial  Nitrotoluene. 
By  F.  MuNNEi',  F.  ItEVEUDix,  and  F.  ^volting  {Jjcut.  Clicin.  (Jes.  JJer., 
12,  443 — 445). — By  oxidising  commercial  nitrotoluene  (b.  p.  225 — 
230°  j  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  authors  obtained  a  mixture  of 
nitrobenzoic  acids,  from  which  they  have  succeeded  in  separating  an 
acid  (m.  p.  138 — 140")  agreeing  in  all  its  other  properties  with  meta- 
nitrobeuzoic  acid.  Hence  they  conclude  that  metanitrotoluene  is 
present  in  the  commercial  product.  P-  P-   B. 

Influence  of  Metatoluidine  in  the  Preparation  of  Rosaniline. 

By  P.  .MuNNKT,  F.  Ki.vi;i;bi.\,  and  F.  N()LTi.\'i  (JJiuf.  Chein.  (Jes.  Ber., 
12,  445;. — The  authors  having  found  that  metatoluidine  is  present  in 
commercial  toluidine,  have  investigated  its  effect  on  rosaniline  colours 
formed  in  its  presence.  The  results  obtained  show  that  it  injures  the 
purity  of  the  colour. 
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Oxidised  base.  Shade  of  colour  produced. 

Metatoluidine Brown. 

Metatoluidine  +  aniline Violet. 

Meta-  +  paratolnidine    Brown. 

Meta-  +  orthotoluidine Red,  violet,  and  greyish. 

Meta-  +  orthotoluidine  +  aniline    ....      Red,  yellow,  and  greyish. 

Meta-  +  paratoluidine  +  aniline Red,   slightly  violet,  and 

greyish. 

P.  P.  B. 

Nitrodimethyl-aniline.  By  C.  Wurster  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  JBer^ 
12,  528 — 530). — The  nitrodimethyl-aniline  which  Schraube  (Ber.,  8, 
621)  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline  hydrochloride,  and  the  nitrodimethyl-aniline  obtained 
by  Weber  (Ber.,  7,  714,  and  10,  761)  are  identical.  Each  has  the 
same  melting  point,  162"^,  and  yields  dimethyl-i^araphenylene-diamine 
on  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitrodimethyl-aniline 
does  not  form  salts.  W.  C.  W. 

Dimorphism  of  1  :  4  Acetotoluide.  By  R.  Panebianco  (Gazzetta 
chimica  italiana,  8,  426 — 429). — The  crystals  left  on  the  spontaneoas 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system — 

a:b:c  =  1-21654  :  1  :  078885  ;  rj  =  +  X  :  +  Z  =  106°  7'  20". 
The  observed  forms  were  (100),  (001),  (110),  (111),  (Oil),  (021). 
Cleavage  planes  parallel  to  (001),  pei-fect ;  parallel  to  (100),  less  per- 
fect, making  between  them  an  angle  of  73°  52'  40".  The  plane  of  the 
optical  axes  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  The  angle  of  the 
optical  axes  in  oil  is  106°  10';   {p<iv)  for  the  red. 

The  prismatic  crystals  deposited  on  cooling  the  solution  belong  to 
the  trimetric  system  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'65147  :  1  :  0'32S85.  The  observed 
forms  were  (100),  (010),  (001),  (110),  (101),  (121).  The  cleavage  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  plane  of  the  optical  axes  is  parallel  to  (010). 
In  the  dispersion  p^v  and  2Ha  =  84°  00'  for  the  red.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  three  known  cases  of  dimorphism  belong  to  the  aromatic 
iSeries  with  position  1:4.  C.  E.  G. 

Methyl- derivatives  of  Paraphenylene-diamine.  By  C.  Wurstee 
{Detit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  522 — 528). — Nitrosodimethylaniline,  pre- 
pared by  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  a  mixture  of  diiuethylaniline  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  tin  double  salt  separates 
out.  A  further  yield  may  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  mother- 
liquor  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  free  base,  dimetliylparapheny- 
lene-diamme,  which  separates  out  as  a  brown  oil  when  the  tin  salt  is 
gradually  added  to  an  excess  of  warm  soda-lye,  is  dried  over  calcium 
chloride  and  distilled.  On  cooling  this  distillate,  the  base  crystallises 
out,  and  the  crystals,  after  being  pressed  between  filter  paper,  are  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  benzene.  On  cautiously  adding 
warm  petroleum  ether  to  this  solution,  an  oil  separates  out,  which 
contains  all  the  impurities.  Cold  petroleum  ether  is  now  added, 
when  the   dimethylphenylene-diamine    separates    out    in    long   white 
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needles  resembling-  asbestos  in  appearance.  The  pure  base  does  not 
undergo  any  change  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  impure  com- 
pound, however,  acquires  a  red  or  violet  colour.  Dimethylpara- 
phenylene-diamine  melts  at  41°  and  boils  at  257°.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  water,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  but  is  less  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  light  petroleum. 

ylc(3/?//(// ;»t'/////Zjv(f  m^7;e?i?/Ze»e-dm?nme,  NMeo.CfiHi.NH.Ac,  forms  white 
needles  or  plates  (m.  p.  130°),  soluble  in  benzene,  alcohol,  and  hot 
water.     It  boils  at  855°  "with  slight  decomposition. 

Tetramoilttjlparaplienylene-diamine,  NMe3.C6H4.NMe2,  first  obtained 
by  Hofmann  (Jaliresber.,  1863,  422)  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
the  dimethylated  base,  was  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dimethyl- 
phenylene-diamine  with  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in 
sealed  tubes,  first  at  180°  and  subsequently  at  200".  On  adding 
soda  to  the  crude  product,  an  oil  separates  out,  which  after  purification 
by  distillation  and  crystallisation  I'rora  dilute  alcohol,  deposits  tetra- 
methylparaphenylcne-diamine  in  white  plates.  It  melts  at  51°,  and 
boils  without  decomposition  at  260°.  The  base  dissolves  in  hot  water 
and  in  the  usual  solvents.  Oxidising  agents  produce  an  intense  blue 
coloration  in  solutions  of  the  base.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and 
platinum  double  salt  of  tetramethylphenylene-diamine  dissolve  readily 
in  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Ethyl-oxalate  on  Dimethylparaphenylene-diamine. 
By  R.  Senmtnek  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  lier.,  12,  530 — 5oo). — When 
dimethylpheuylene-diamine  is  heated  with  rather  more  than  one 
equivalent  of  ethyl  oxalate,  a  mixture  of  ethylic  dimethylphenylene- 
diamine-oxamate  and  diparamidodimethylphenyl-oxamide  is  formed. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  is  treated  with  ether  to  remove  the  excess 
of  ethyl  oxalate,  and  the  residue  is  digested  with  warm  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  out  the  oxamate  and  leaves  the  anilide. 

Dwiet]iylj)araphenylenediamine-oxaniic  acid, 

N.Me^.CeHi.NHCO.COOH, 

crystallises  in  grey  needles  or  plates,  which  dissolve  freely  in  water, 
but  only  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  acid  melts  at  192°,  with 
decomposition.  The  ethyl  suit  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or 
plates  (m.  p.  117°),  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is 
soluble  in  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts.  On  adding  alcoholic 
ammonia  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  ethereal  salt,  monopariDnido- 
diviethylphenyl-oxumide,  NMe2.C6H4.NHCO.CONH4,  crystallises  out 
(m.  p.  257 — 259").  This  substance  is  solul)le  in  hot  benzene.  It 
unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts,  which  dissolve  in  hot  water. 
Diparamid()dunethyl2)lienyl.oxamide,  [CONH.C6H4.NMe..]2,  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  does  not  melt  when  heated  to  270°. 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  benzene  and  chloroform.  Its  salts  dissolve 
readily  in  water.  W.   C.  W. 

Dimethylparaphenylenediamine-carbamides.     By  F.  Binder 
( Deut.  Chem.  Lies.  Der.,  12,  535 — 537 j. — The  dicarbamidc, 
COCNH.CeHi.NMe^),, 
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is  formed  by  heating  1  part  of  urea  with  4  parts  of  diraethylpara- 
phenylenediamine  at  130 — 150°  for  three  hours.  The  crude  product 
is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  is  purified  by  conversion  into  the  sulphate. 
The  dicarbamide  crystallises  in  long  needles  soluble  in  boiling  acetone. 
It  melts  at  262°,  wfth  decomposition.  The  sulj^hate,  Ci7H2.,N40.HoS04, 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  hydrochloride,  C17H00N4O.2HCI,  is 
very  soluble. 

The  monocarbamide,  NH2.CO.NH.C6H4.NMe2,  obtained  by  mixing 
solutions  of  potassium  cyanate  and  dimethylparaphenylenediamine, 
forms  large  white  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  179°)  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water.     The  sulphate  and  hydrochloride  are  easily  soluble. 

w.  c.  w. 

Dimethylparaphenylenediamine-thiocarbamide.  By  A.  Baur 
(Deut.  Cliem.  Ge>i.  Ber.,  12,  .533 — h?>h).^-I)imethylparaphenylenedi- 
amhie-tkiocarbamide,  CS(NH.C6H4.NMe2)2,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
diamine  with  carbon  bisulphide,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  (m.  p. 
186'5°),  soluble  in  hot  benzene  and  in  hot  alcohol.  The  hydrochloi'ide, 
CnH22N4S.2HCl,  is  a  white  crj-stalline  powder  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
acetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  white  glistening  plates  (m.  p.  71°). 

w.  c.  w. 

Colouring  Matter  containing  Sulphur  derived  from  Dimethyl- 
phenylenediamine.  By  A.  Koch  {Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  592 — 
595).- — -The  blue  colouring  matter  whichis  formed  by  treating  dimethyl- 
phenylenediamiue  first  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  with 
ferric  chloride,  is  precipitated  by  zi  ncchloride,  and  may  be  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  water  and  reprecipitating  with  zinc  chloride.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  blue  com- 
pound, dark  blue  plates  of  an  intense  metallic  lustre  slowly  separate 
out.  The  crystals  contain  from  1^  to  4  molecules  of  water,  and  have 
the  composition  C16H18N4S.HCI.  The  compound  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  it  is  bleached  by  reducing  agents,  and  is  precipitated  by 
potassium  dichromate,  zinc  chloride,  or  mercuric  chloride.  When  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  amnioniacal  solution  of  the 
blue  compound,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  green  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

On  evaporating  the  liquid  from  which  the  blue  colouring  matter  has 
been  precipitated  by  zinc  chloride,  bronze-coloured  needles  separate 
out,  which  have  the  composition  Ci6Hi8N4S4.2HCl.ZnCl2  +  2H3O. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by 
mercuric  chloride,  and  is  bleached  by  alkalis. 

The  formation  of  the  blue  compound  is  I'epresented  by  the  following 
equation  :  2CsHi2No  +  HoS  +  20.,  =  Ci6H,8N4S  +  4H2O,  and  that  of 
the  red  colouring  matter  thus  :  2C8H12N2  +  4SHo  -f  70  = 
C,6H,8N4S4  +  7H2b.  W.  C.  W. 

Oxidation  of  Orthotoluene  Sulphonamide.  By  C.  Fahlberg 
and  I.  Reiisen  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  469 — 573). — This  is  the 
continuation  of  former  experiments  (Anncden,  178,  293).  When 
orthotoluene  sulphonamide  is  oxidi.sed  by  permanganate,  a  body  is 
obtained    for    which    the   authors   })ropose    the   name    anhydroriho- 
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stilphamine-benzoio  acid,  although  it  is  not  really  either  au  acid  or 
anhydride. 

CO 

It  consists  of  C6H4<gQ  >NH,  and  easily  yields  the  salts  of  ortho- 

sulphamine  benzoic  acid.  It  dissolves  iu  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  220'^  (uncorr.),  with  partial  decomposition.  It  has  a  very 
sweet  taste,  exceeding  that  of  cane-sugar.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  is 
entirely  converted  into  salirylic  acid.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  has 
no  action  on  it.  The  ethyl  ether  could  not  be  pi-epared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  new  compound  is  neutralised 
by  metalhc  carbonates,  .salts  are  obtained  which  have  the  composition 
of  salts  of  sulphamine-benzoic  acid.  Stronger  acids  precipitate  from 
these  salts  auhydrosulphaminc-benzoic  acid  and  not  sulphamine-ben- 
zoic acid. 

The  barium  salt,  [CoHi(SO,.NH,).COO]2Ba,4iH.,0,  is  very  soluble, 
and  crystallises  in  brilliant  concentrically  grouped  needles.  The  mag- 
nesiuin  salt  crystallises  with  G^HoO  in  long,  transpai-ent needles.  The 
leiul  salt  forms  a  syrupy  mass.  The  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium 
salts  are  very  soluble,  and  crystallise  in  small  needles.  All  the  salts 
have  a  sweet  taste.  Besides  this  acid,  orthotoluenesulphonamide 
yields  on  oxidation  an  acid  potassium  salt  of  orthosulphobenzoic  acid, 
which  remains  behind  when  the  new  acid  has  been  precipitated.  This 
salt  crystallises  in  large  monoclinic  tables ;  it  is  easily  converted  into 
salicylic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash.  Probably  two  molecules  of 
orthotoluene-sulphonamide  give  rise  to  one  molecule  each  of  orthosul- 
phamine-benzoic  acid  and  orthosulphobenzoic  acid.  The  formation  of 
sulphobenzoic  acid  on  oxidation  of  toluenesulphonamide  is  analogous 
to  the  formation  of  sulpho-isophthalic  acid,  on  oxidation  of«sulphamine- 
metatoluylic  acid  (J!er.,  11,  2U87).  The  aidiydro-acid  is  converted 
into  the  orthohulpho-acid  by  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  at  loU°,  in  sealed  tubes.  The  sulpho-group  could  not  be  replaced 
by  hydrogen  to  form  benzoic  acid,  nor  could  benzoic  acid  be  obtained 
from  parasulphamine-benzoic  acid. 

Orthosulphobenzoic  acid,  COOH.C6H4.SO-,.NH2,  melts  at  210°,  and 
is  not  deliquescent.  The  acid  barium  salt  contains  23H2O,  and  crys- 
tallises in  needles. 

Orthosulphobenzoic  acid  is  converted  into  anhydrosulphamine-ben- 
zoic  acid  by  the  action  of  pho.'^phorus  pentachloride  on  the  neutral 
pota.ssium  salt,  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
authors  failed  to  convert  the  orthosulphobenzoic  acid  into  phthalic 
acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  formate.  G.  T.  A. 

Remarks  on  Weselky's  and  Bendikt's  Investigation  "  on 
some  Azo-compounds."  liy  P.  Oiukss  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Jii  r.,  12, 
42G — -ilf^). — Wcsulky  and  Bencdikfs  (Ber.,  12,  226)  azo-benzeue- 
naphthylamine  w^as  long  ago  described  by  the  author  (Phil.  Trans., 
18t)4,  G74)  under  the  name  of  diazobenzene-amidonaphthol,  but  he  is 
still  uncertain  whether  to  regard  it  as  an  azo-  or  diazo-com|)ound. 
The  base  cannot  be  used  as  dye  owing  to  its  insolubility ;  its  sul- 
phonic  derivative,  C16H13X3SO3,  may,  however,  be  used  to  dye  a  reddish- 
yellow.      It   may   be    prepared    by    treating   an   aqueous  solution  of 
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naplithylamine  lijdrochloride,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  diazo- 
benzenesnlphonic  acid  (prepared  from  sulphanilic  acid).  The  sul- 
phonic  acid  crystallises  in  microscopic  brownish- violet  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  forms  well  crystallised  salts  ;  alkalis  colour  its 
dilute  solutions  orauge,  whilst  mineral  acids  produce  a  magenta 
coloration.  The  formation  of  this  body  may  be  used  as  an  extremely 
delicate  test  for  nitrous  acid ;  to  this  end  a  solution  containing  traces 
of  the  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphanilic  acid  is  then 
added  ;  after  standing  ten  minutes  a  coloui-less  solution  of  naphthyl- 
amine  sulphate  is  added,  and  in  a  short  time  the  solution  turns  ma- 
genta. This  test  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  nitrites 
in  saliva.  Even  aided  by  this,  the  author  has  failed  to  corroborate 
Schonbein's  statement  that  nitrites  occur  in  the  urine.  Further,  the 
author  corrects  the  error  of  Weselky  and  Benedikt  in  attributing  to 
Kekule  and  Hidegh  (Ber.,  3,  233)  the  discovery  of  oxyazobenzene, 
which  the  author  had  already  prepared  in  1864h  {loc.  cit.),  and  by  a 
second  method  five  years  later  (AHiialcn,  154,  212).  P.  P.  B. 

Azo-,  Azoxy-,  and  Hydrazo-Compounds.  By  H.  Schmidt  and 
G-.  ScHULTZ  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  482— 486).— The  best  method 
of  preparing  benzidine  is  by  the  direct  addition  of  azobenzene  in 
alcoholic  solution  to  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Azoxy- 
benzene  is  converted  almost  entirely  into  aniline  by  stannous  chloride. 
For  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  azobenzene,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  azoxybenzene  first  from  nitrobenzene,  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  and  alcohol.  The  formation  of  hard  resinous  bodies  may  be 
lessened  by  addition  of  zinc-dust,,  or  granu.lated  zinc.  The  azoxyben- 
zene may  be  purified  by  distilling  oif  the  aniline,  &c.,  and  pouring 
the  residue  into  water.  The  crystalline  mass  so  obtained  is  freed  by 
acids  from  any  trace  of  aniline,  and  warmed  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  To  convert  it  into  azo^benzene,  it  is  mixed  with 
iron  filings  and  distilled. 

The  conversion  of  azoxybenzene  into  aniline  by  stannous  chloride  is 
explained  by  supposing  that  an  intermediate  hydrazoxybenzene, 
CeHg.NH.O.NH.CeHa,  is  formed,  which  splits  up  into  two  molecules  of 
aniline.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  certain  compounds 
obtained  by  Hofmann  and  Geyger  {Ber.,  9,  169),  from  chloronitro- 
benzene  and  sodium,  and  by  the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  the 
bodies  so  obtained.  It  is  also  supported  by  experiments  of  the  authors 
which  show  that  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  of  hydrazobenzene  can  be  replaced  by  acetyl,  giving  rise  to 
diacetylhydrazobenzene.  The  product  is  a  yellow  resinous  body, 
which  soon  becomes  brittle,  but  can  be  obtained  in  large,  transparent 
crystals,  of  a  faiub  yellow  colour,  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  103°.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  benzidene. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  instances  of  the  melting  points  of 
azo-,  &c.,  compounds  : — 
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Nitro- 

Azoxv- 

Azo- 

Ilvdrazo- 

Amido- 

Diphenyi- 

product. 

product. 

products. 

product. 

product. 

base. 

Bfiizeno 

3' 

37° 

68° 

131° 

8° 

122^ 

Bromo-    f  iiieta 
benzene  Xpara 

56 

111-5 

125-5 

107— loy 

18—18-5 

152 

127 

175 

205 

130 

64 

p 

Chloro-    f  met  a 
benzene  \  para 

45 

97 

101 

94 

liquid 

163 

83 

155- — 156 

183 

122 

70—71 

p 

Ct.  t.  a. 
Propylphenols,  and  other  Derivatives  of  Propylbenzene.    By 

P.  SriCA  {Gi-tr.zetta  chimica  itaUana,  8,  4-U6 — i^ti). — Althono-li  on  com- 
paring the  known  facts  relating  to  the  constitution  of  cymene  from 
various  sources,  and  that  of  the  cuminic  derivatives,  most  of  them 
indicate  that  the  side- chain  in  the  cumene  derivatives  is  propyl,  -whilst 
that  of  the  others  is  isopropyl,  yet  there  are  other  facts  which  are  not 
in  harmony  with  this  supposition.  Amongst  these  the  following  ma}^ 
be  mentioned  : — 1.  The  formation  of  isopropyl  bromide  and  penta- 
bromotoluene  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  cymene  (Gustavson,  Ber., 
10,  1101).  2.  The  excretion  of  an  acid,  having  the  composition  and 
fusing  point  of  cumic  acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  cymene  in  the  animal 
organism,  as  observed  by  Nencki  and  Ziegler  (Ber.,  5,  749).  3.  The 
transformation  of  cumic  alcohol  into  a  hydrocarbon  which  Kraut  (An- 
nnlen,  192,  222)  found  to  be  identical  Avith  ordinary  cymene.  4.  The 
formation  of  the  same  isopropylbenzene  from  benzene  by  the  action  of 
either  isopropyl  or  propyl  bromide  in  presence  of  aluminium  bromide 
(Gustavson,  Bi/r.,  11,  1251).  Whether  the  supposition  that  a  molecu- 
lar transposition  takes  place  in  the  cases  cited  aflbrds  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  anomalies,  remained  undecided,  and  the  author 
was  consequently  induced  to  study  the  derivatives  of  synthetical 
propylbenzene,  so  as  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  C3H7 
group  in  cumene.  Propylbenzene  was  prepared  by  Fittig,  Schaeffer 
and  Koenig's  method  of  acting  with  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromo- 
benzene  and  propyl  iodide,  diluted  with  ether.  The  pi'opylbeuzene — 
which  is  produced  in  small  quantity  only  by  this  method — when 
separated  from  the  diphenyl,  hexane,  &c.,  formed  at  the  same  time,  boils 
at  lo7'(j — 159"  (corr.  to  0°  and  758  mm.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-88009 
at  0°.  The  propylbenzene,  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on 
benzyl  chloride  (Paterno  and  Spica,  Gaz.,  7,  22,  and  this  Jour.,  1877  [i], 
707),  boils  at  15t)-5 — 1585°,  and  has  a  density  of  0881.  Cumene, 
however,  boils  at  151- — 15l"5°,  and  has  a  density  of  0-8797  (Faterno 
and  Pisati,  Gaz.,  3,  574). 

When  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  propylbenzene  is  converted 
into  paranitrobenz(jic  acid  (m  .p.  238^).  Heated  with  a  mixture  of  fuming 
and  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  diluted  and  neutralised 
with  barium  carbonate,  it  yields  the  barium  salts  of  two  sulphonic 
acids,  identical  in  every  respect  with  those  formerly  obtained  from  the 
pi'opylbenzene  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on  benzyl  chloride 
{he.  cit.) 

a-Fro^ylplienoJ,  CGHi(C3H7).01i.      The  less  soluble  x  barium  salt  is 
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converted  into  a  potassium  salt  and  fused  Tvith  potash.  The  phenol, 
exti^acted  in  the  usual  way  by  acidifying  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass 
and  agitation  -svitli  ether,  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  230'6 — 
2326°  (corr.  to  0°  and  758'o6  mm.)-  The  a-propvlphenol  formerly 
obtained  (Joe.  cit.)  boiled  at  230°.  Cumophenol  boils  at  228-2— 229-2° 
(corr.  to  0°  and  758-18  mm.)  a-Propylphenol  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution,  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  acquires  a  faint 
violet  tinge,  changing  to  greenish  after  some  time.  It  has  a  density 
of  1-00'Jl  at  0°  and  0-9324  at  99-8°,  and  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.  Cumophenol  is  a  solid,  melting  at  61°.  The  acetyl 
derivative,  C6H4(C3H7).OAc,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride 
on  a-propylphenol  is  a  colourless  liquid  (b.  p.  242-7 — 244°,  corr. 
to  0°  and  760'15  mm.),  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potash  solution.  Density  at  0°  =  1-02904;  at  100°  0-94229.  The 
methyl  ether,  C6lS.i{CiS--^.0}sl.e,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  a 
solution  of  the  phenol  and  iodome thane  in  methyl  alcohol,  is  a  highly 
refractive  liquid  of  pleasant  odour,  resembling  that  of  aniseed.  It 
boils  at  214— 215-5^  (corr.  to  0°  and  750-18),  and  its  density  is 
0-96364  at  0°  and  0-91251  at  99-6.  As  this  methyl  ether,  when  oxi- 
dised with  chromic  mixture,  yields  anisic  acid  (m.  p.  176°) — a  para- 
compound — the  a- prop}- 1  phenol  is  paraproiiylphenol  OH  :  C3H7  = 
[1  :  4],  and  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acid  parapropylhenzenesul- 
phonic  acid. 

Parapropylphenolcarhonic  acid,  05113(03117)  (OH.) .COOH,  is  prepared 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  sodium  on  para- 
propylphenol  at  140°  :  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  first  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  and  after  agitation  with  ether  to  separate  unaltered 
phenol,  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloanc  acid.  The 
phenolcarbonic  acid  when  pure  crystallises  in  needles  having  a  nacre- 
ous lustre.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  an 
intense  blue-violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  It  melts  at  98°,  and 
distils  without  decomposition.  Its  harium&dlt,  (OmHuOsJoBa  +  3H2O, 
crystallises  in  colourless,  micaceous  scales.  The  ZeacZ  salt,  (OioHii03)2Pb 
H-  2HvO,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  long  plates.  The  silver 
salt,  CioHnOgAg,  is  a  white  precipitate. 

As  in  the  process  of  preparing  carbo-acids  by  the  action  of  sodium 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  carboxyl  usually  occupies  the  ortho-posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  OH  group,  it  is  highly  probable  that  parapropyl- 
phenolcarhonic  acid  has  the  constitution  C3H7  :  OH  :  COOH  = 
[1:4:5]. 

^•"propylphenol,  obtained  from  the  more  soluble  |3-barium  salt,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  224-6 — 226-6°  (corr.  to  0°  and  758-5 
mm.),  and  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Density  at 
0°  =  1-0150,  and  at  99-8°  =  0-98702.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water.  The  methyl  ether  boils  at  207 — 209°  (corr.  to  0°  and 
757-7  mm.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-96944  at  0°,  and  0-916772  at 
99-88°.  The  oxidation  of  this  compound  with  chromic  mixture  did 
not  give  a  successful  result ;  only  a  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  being 
obtained,  which  began  to  melt  at  100°,  but  was  not  completely  fused 
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below  130°.  The  author  thinks  it  probable,  however,  that  |S-propyl- 
pheuol  is  an  ortho-coinpouud  in  Avhich  C3H7 :  OH  =  [1  :  2],  as  it 
diffei's  entirely  from  the  uietapropylphenol  (m.  p.  26°  :  b.  p.  228°)  ob- 
tained by  Jacobsen  fi-om  camphothymol  (Ber.,  11,  1058). 

Orthopi-ojM/Iphenolcarhonic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  needle.s  (m.  p. 
03 — 94<°),  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  Its  barium  salt,  (CioHu03)oBa  +  2^HoO,  crystallises  to 
nodules  consisting  of  pearly  scales.  The  lead  salt,  (CirtHii03)2Pb  + 
2H3O,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  silver  .salt,  CioHnOaAg,  is  a 
white  precipitate  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  this  acid  is  C3H7 :  OH :  COOH  = 
[1:2:3]. 

From  the  author's  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  propylbeuzene 
boils  6°  higher  than  cumene :  that  propylbenzene,  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  two  sulphonic  acids,  whilst  cumene  yields 
only  one  ;  and  that  the  phenols  obtained  from  the  first  two  are  liquid, 
whilst  that  from  cumene-sulphonic  acid  is  a  solid,  melting  at  61°. 
Moreover,  the  carbo-acids  derived  from  the  liquid  phenols  both  melt 
below  100°,  but  that  from  cumopheuol  at  120°  ;  and  lastly  cumic  acid 
differs  from  parapropylbenzoic  acid.  These  considerations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  when  sodium  acts  on  a  mixture  of  bromobeuzene 
and  isopropyl  iodide,  cumene  is  generated,  render  it  certain  that 
cumene  contains  the  isopropyl  group,  and  that  synthetical  propylben- 
zene contains  normal  propyl  in  the  side-chain.  C.  E.   G. 

Action  of  Fused  Soda  on  Phenol.  Synthesis  of  Phloroglucinol. 
— By  L.  Bartii  and  J.  Schreder  (Beid.  Chem.  Ges.  Fnn\,  12,  417 — 423). 
The  chief  products  obtained  on  fusing  phenol  with  soda  are  phlorogluci- 
nol, pyrocatechol,  and  resorcinol,  which  together  form  about  10 — 15  per 
cent,  of  the  phenol  used  ;  other  products  are  formed,  but  in  very 
minute  quantities.  Phloroglucinol  thus  prepared  is  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  maclurin  :  the  melting  point  of  both  preparations  is  206° 
(uncori\),  and  not  22U°  as  usually  stated.  This  action  of  caustic  soda 
is  entirely  different  from  the  action  of  caustic  potash. 

The  authors  have  also  prepared  phloroglucinol  synthetically  from 
Senhofer's  benzenetrisulphonic  acid  (^Wien.  Acad.  Ber.,  78,  ii),  who 
found. that  only  two  of  the  HSO3  groups  can  be  replaced  by  OH  by 
fusion  with  potash  ;  by  the  use  of  soda,  however,  the  authors  have 
been  able  to  replace  all  three  of  the  HSO3  groups,  and  thus  obtained 
phloroglucinol.  By  this  synthesis,  the  aromatic  nature  of  phlorogluci- 
nol is  definitely  established.  P.  P.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Resorcinol  to  Phloroglucinol.  By  L.  Barth  and  J, 
Schreder  (iJciU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  .S03 — 508). — Resorcinol  was  oxi- 
dised by  fusion  with  soda,  the  fused  mass  was  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  with  ether.  On  evapora- 
ling  the  ether,  phloroglucinol  crystallised  out;  the  yield  of  this  substance 
forming  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  resorcinol  taken.  The  mother- 
liquor  from  the  phloroglucinol  gave  with  lead  acetate  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  on  decomposition  by   hydrogen  sulphide,  yielded  a  syrujiy 
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liquid.  This  substance  decomposed  on  distillation,  forming  pyro- 
catechol.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  unaltered  resorcinol,  but  it  chiefly  consisted  of  phloroglucinol 
and  tetroxydiphenol  CioHmOi.  The  latter  substance  forms  a  crystal- 
line powder  or  long,  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  do  not 
melt  at  250".  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  more  soluble  in  ether 
than  phloroglucinol.  It  gives  with  ferric  chloride,  a  blue,  and  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  citron-yellow  coloration. 

w.  c.  w. 

Phthalyl  Alcohol.  By  J.  Hessert  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
(346— G48).— The  author  has  prepared  the  alcohol,  CfiHjCCHo.OH),,  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  phthalic  chloride.  It  is  a  crys- 
talline body,  soluble  inwatei',  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  melts  gradually  at 
56—62°. 

It  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  to  phthalic  acid,  by  nitric 
acid  to  phthalide.  It  is  distiuguished  from  the  latter  compound,  which 
it  otherwise  resembles,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  this  reagent 
dissolves  it  with  a  red  colour,  and  rapidly  converts  it  into  resinous 
products.  On  reduction,  by  boiling  it  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phos- 
phorus, it  yields  orthoxylene.  It  reacts  _readily  with  acetic  and 
benzoic  chlorides ;  the  acetate,  C6Hl4(CHo.OAc)o,  is  a  crystalline  body 
(m.  p.  37°),  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  converted  into  the  chloride 
C6H4(CH2Cl)o.  This  chloride  was  heated  with  lead  nitrate  and  water, 
with  the  view  to  convert  it  into  the  unknown  phthalic  aldehyde, 
Grrimaux  having  in  this  way  obtained  benzaldehyde  from  benzyl 
chloride  (Annahn,  143),  but  with  negative  results,  phthalide  being  the 
chief  product  of  the  i-eaction.  C.  F.   C. 

Cholesterin.  By  K.  Preis  and  B.  Ratmann  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  224  —  225). — When  finely-powdered  anhydrous  cholesterin  is 
dropped  into  cold,  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  fuses,  and  is  converted 
into  a  dinitro-compound,  which  solidifies  when  washed  with  cold  water. 
This  has  the  composition  C26Hio(N02),0  or  CssHioCNOo)^© ;  it  is  in- 
soluble  in  ether,  but  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  slender  colour- 
less needles  (m.  p.  120—121°). 

Cholesteryl  chloride  similarly  treated  gives  a  mononitro-compound, 
C26H42(N02)C1  or  C26H4o(N02)Cl,  wlilch  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol 
in  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  148 — 149°).  Ch.  B. 

Specific  Rotatory  Power  of  Isocholesterin.  By  E.  Schultz 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  249). — Isocliolesterin,  discovered  some 
years  ago  by  the  author  in  wool-fat  {Ber.,  6,  251),  differs  from  choles- 
terin in  being  dexfrorotatory,  whereas  the  latter  is  Isevorotatory.  Its 
specific  rotatory  power,  when  dissolved  in  ether,  is  [a]^  =  +  60^,  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  n°  {Soleil-Ventzhe)  by  0'346,  and  is  independent 
of  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  Ch.  B. 

Orthocresolphthalein.  By  G.  Fraude  {Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
237— 244).— The  phthaleiu  of  orthocresol,  C6H4[CO.CbH3(CH3).OH]2, 
is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  two  parts  orthocresol,  three  parts 
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phthalic  anhydride,  and  two  parts  stannic  chloride,  at  120°  for  8 — 10 
hours.  Unaltered  cresol  is  removed  from  the  product  by  superheated 
steam,  and  the  phthalei'n  is  dissolved  out  from  the  residue  bv  soda, 
precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  decolorised 
by  animal  charcoal.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  it  deposits  flesh-red  crystalline  crusts  of  the 
new  body  (m.  p.  213 — 214°).  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  acid,  but  w|th  difficulty  in  benzene.  A  diacefiil  derivative, 
C6H4[CO.CcH3(CH),.OAc],  (m.  p.  73—7-5°),  and  a  similar  dihenzoyl 
derivative  (m.  p.  195 — 19<J°),  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  phthale'in 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  benzoic  chloride  respect! velv. 

When  an  equal  weight  of  bromine  is  gradually  added  to  the  phthale'in, 
dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  dlhroino-orthocre'<oIpJtthalem, 
C22Hi6Brj04,  is  formed  (m.  p.  255°).  The  alkaline  solutions  of  this 
body  are  blue.  If  an  excess  of  bromine  (six  parts  dissolved  in  an 
equal  weight  of  acetic  acid)  is  added  to  the  same  alcoholic  solution, 
one  cresol  group  is  separated  from  the  phthale'in  as  bromocresol,  and 
the  residue  is  oxidised  to  vionobromitiated  tnonortliocresolphthaleiii, 
C6H4(COOH).CO.CGH.2Br(CH;,).OH.  The  crystals  which  are  deposited 
after  some  days  are  small  and  prismatic  (m.  p.  228'').  The  substance 
dissolves  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  forms  with  barium  a  yellow,  soluble,  and 
crystallisable  salt  (Ba  displacing  both  phenolic  and  acid  hydrogen). 
Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  thecrystallinechloride,  Ci5Hi„03BrCl 
(m.  p.  208°).  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  class  of  bodies  discovered  by 
Baeyer,  of  which  vionoresorcinol-phtliaJeiii ^C^^i^COOW) .GO .Ciiii{0Yi)2.,' 
was  the  first  I'cpresentative  (Annalen,  183,  23). 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  phthale'in,  dissolved  in  80 — 100  times 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise  to  a  dinitro-com- 
pound  (m.  p.  240  ).  The  same  compound  is  obtained  with  great  ease 
by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  phthale'in. 

Derivatives  of  anthraquinone  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  some  of  the  above  compounds.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  phthale'in,  or  by  heating  two  parts  cresol  and  three 
parts  phthalic  anhydride  with  100  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at 
1G0°,  methi/Uu/droxi/anthraqiiinone  is  formed.  This  body  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  brilliant  golden-yellow  plates.  Similarly,  mctlnjlbromlty- 
dr OX]) anthraquinone  is  obtained  when  either  dibromo-orthocresolphtha- 
lein  or  monobromo-monorthocresolphtliale'in  is  heated  with  excess  of 
strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  the  same  compound  is  formed  when  four  parts 
dibromophthale'in,  one  part  phthalic  anhydride,  and  100  parts  oil  of 
vitriol,  are  heated  at  150° ;  it  melts  at  205°.  Both  the  antliraquinone 
derivatives  are  converted  into  methylalizarin  by  prolonged  heating  at 
200°  with  potash.  This  substance  is  separated  from  the  solution  of 
the  fused  mass  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  solution  in  ether 
and  sublimation.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  orange-coloured  needles 
(m.  p.  250 — 252°).  It  has  already  been  prepared  by  0.  Fischer  from 
methylanthraquinone  (Bcr.,  8,  07(3). 

By  boiling  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  phtliale'in  with  zinc-dust, 
orthocresolphthalin,  CjoHooOi,  has  been  obtained;  and  dibromo-  and 
diacetyl-derivatives  of  this  compound  are  also  described.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  orihucresoljjhtludidin,  the  solution 
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of  which  in  ether  or  alcohol  shows  the  characteristic  green  fluorescence 
of  the  phthalidins.  Exposure  to  air  oxidises  this  body  to  orthocresol- 
phthalidehi,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which  comnaunicates  a  deep  violet 
colour  to  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Certain  theoretical  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments. The  great  resemblance  between  the  methylalizarin  described 
above,  and  alizarin,  justifies  the  assumption  that  one  is  derived  from 
the  other-  representing,  with  Baeyer,  the  constitution  of  alizarin  by 
the  scheme,  CoH,  !  (CO).  !  CeH.COH).  (in  which  OH  :  OH  =  1  :  2), 
inethylalizarin  must  have  the  constitution  OH  :  OH  :  CH3  =  [1:2:  3], 
since  it  is  prepared  from  orthocresol.  This  view  is  in  harmony  with 
Nietzky's  formula  for  the  isomeric  methylquinizarin  (Ber.,  10,  2014), 
which,  beino"  formed  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  toluquinol,  must 
have  the  constitution  OH  :  CH, :  OH  =[1:3:4].  It  necessarily  fol- 
lows, then,  that  methylhydroxyanthraquinone  must  have  the  constitu- 
tion OH  :  CH;,  =  [2 :  3],  and  its  bromine  derivative  the  constitution 
Br:0H:CH3=  [1:2:3]. 

Ao-ain,  since  methjlhydroxyanthraquinone  is  a  derivative  of  ordinary 
hydro xyanthraquinone  (as  proved  by  the  analogy  between  their  chemical 
characters),  the  latter  must  have  the  constitution  C6H4 !  (CO)o '.  C6H3(OH), 
in  which  OH  =  2  ;  and  since  the  latter  and  its  red  isomeride  (erythro- 
hydroxyavthraquinone)  may  both  be  converted  into  alizarin,  the  red 
form  must  have  the  constitution  OH  =  1.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  Liebermann's  (Ber.,  10,  611,  and  11,  1611)  synthesis  of 
erythrohydroxyanthraquine  from  hydroxyhydroanthranol — 

CeH,<gJ^^^Q^^>CeH3(0H),  where  (OH  =  1), 

a  reduction-product  of  quinizarin. 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  especially  in  view  of  the  easy  conversion  of 
monobromo-monorthocresolphthalein  into  methylbromhydroxyanthra- 
quinone,  that  in  the  phthale'in  itself  the  side-chains  of  each  cresol 
nucleus  must  have  the  an^angement,  CO  :  OH  :  CH3  =  [1  :  3  :  4]  or 
[1:4:3].  In  its  bromine  derivative,  bromine  must  be  in  the  ortho- 
position  with  respect  to  hydroxyl.  Ch.  B. 

Diphenylphthalide  (Phthalophenone)  and  Phenolphthalein.  I 

By  A.  Baeyer  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.,  12,  642 — 646). — Constitution  nf\ 
"  Phthalophenone.'''' — The  equation  by  which  Friedel  and  Crafts  repre- ' 
sented  the  formation  of  the  compound,  termed  by  them  phthalophenone, ' 
viz.  : — 

G,B,{GOC\\  +  2C6H6  =  CcH,(CO.C6H5)3  +  2HC1, 

is  shown  by  the  author  to  be  symmetrical  at  the  expense  of  fact.  What 
actually  occurs  is,  the  substitution  of  the  0-atom  of  one  of  the  COCl 
groups  by  (CoHs)) ;  and  the  entire  reaction  occurring  in  two  stages  may 
be  represented  by  the  equations  : — 

C6H4(C0C1)2  +  2C6H6  =  C6H4.C(CeH5)2Cl.COCl  +  H,0 
CcH,<cocf'^'^^  +  ^^-^  =  C6H,<^'^^'^^^)>0  +  2HC1, 
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and  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  formation  of  phthalide : — 

CeHXcoci  +  -^-^  =  C6H,<co'>0  +  2HC1. 

The  proof  of  this  view  of  the  formation  and  constitution  of 
"  phthalophenone"  lay  in  its  conversion  into  the  alcoholic  acid, 
C6H4(CPh2.0H).COOH,  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  OH-group  in  this  compound,  whereby  a  stable  acid 
was  obtained  which  proved  to  be  diphenylmethane-cai-bonic  acid, 
CHPhj.CeHi.COOH.  The  so-called  phthalophenone  is  therefore  di- 
phenylphthalide. 

Conversion  of  Diplieni/lphfhalide  into  Phenolphthalehi.  —  This  was 
effect-ed  by  nitration,  reduction  of  the  mixture  of  dinitro-compounds, 
and  treatment  of  the  larger  fraction  of  isomeric  bases  (m.  p.  179 — 
180")  with  potassium  nitrite  in  acid  solution.  The  stages  of  the  con- 
version— 

C2oH,402,  diphenylphthalide, 

C2oHi2(NH2)202,  diamidophthalide, 

C2oHi2(OH)302,  phenylphthalin, 

and  the  identification  of  the  product,  leave  no  doubt  that  phenol- 
phthalein  is  a  dihydroxydiphenylphthalidfe. 

Constitution  of  PhenolpldhaJein. — The  author  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  harmony  of  the  above  view  of  its  constitution  Avith  the  known  re- 
actions of  phenolphthale'in. 

(1.)  As  regards  its  formation.  This  occurs  according  to  the  equa- 
tion— 

C6H,<^^>0-h2(CeH5.0H)  =  C6H,<^(^«^f^O^)>0  +  H^O, 

and  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  aldehyde  on  phenols  in  presence 
of  dehydrating  reagents  : — 

CH3.COH  -j-  2(aH3.0H)  =  CH3.CH(C6H,.OH)2  +  H^O. 

(2.)  Its  resolution  into  dioxybenzophenone  and  benzoic  acid  by 
fusion  with  potash,  according  to  the  equation — 

(C6H4.0H)2C<^J^>CO  +  H2O  =  COCCeH^.OH),  +  CoHs.COOH. 

(3.)  The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  yields  the  dichloride 

(C6HiCl)2C<^J?*>CO.     Phthalin   is   a   dioxytriphenylmethane-car- 

bonic  acid,  CH(C6H4.0H)2.CoH4.COOH,  and  phthalol  the  corresponding 
alcohol ;  phthalin  gives  in  fact  a  di-,  and  phthalol  a  tri-acetyl  com- 
pound. 

The  formation  of  phtbalidin,  on  the  assumption  that  a  COOH-group 
attacks  a  CcH4. OH-group,  as  it  attacks  a  CtHs- group  in  the  formation 
of  anthraquinone  from  benzoylbenzoic  acid,  will  be  represented  by  the 
equation — 

CH.CcH4.OH  CH.C6H4.OH 

CB./  ^CeH4.0H       =  C0H4/    ^p  H  OH  +  2^0, 
^COOH  \(.Q/UH3.0H 

VOL.  xxxYi.  2  y 
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the  analogous  reaction  being — • 

Phtlialidein  will  be  OH.  C.  CeH^OH,   related  to  pbtlialidin  as  tri- 
CsH/        NCeHa.OH 

phenylcarbinol  is  to  triphenylmethane. 

(4.)  The  close  relation  of  phenolphthale'in  to  rosolic  acid  is  evident 
from  an  inspection  of  the  formula3 : — 

(C6H,.OH),C<^!5>0  and  (C6Hi.0H),C<^!^^>0. 

Eosolic  acid.  Phenylphtliale'in. 

C.  F.  C. 

Synthesis  of  Oxyketones.  By  0.  Doebner  and  W.  Wolff 
(Bent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  661 — 663). — This  is  a  continuation  of  pre- 
viously published  researches  {Ber.,  9,  1918;  10,  1968;  11,  2268). 
The  authors  have  prepared  dibenzoquinone  dibenzoate  by  heating 
quinol  benzoate  (m.  p.  199'')  -with  benzoic  chloride  and  zmc  or  alunii- 
niuni  chlorideat  about  200°,  the  reaction  being  C6H4(OBz)2  +  2BzCl 
=  Bz2C6H2(OBz)3  +  2HC1.  This  compound  cr3^sta]lises  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  146^).  From  this  salt, 
dibenzoqninol  is  obtained  by  saponification.  It  crystallises  in  bright 
yellow  needles  (m.  p.  207'^),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  ferric  chloride  and  by 
silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  ammonia. 

The  authors  have  not  succeeded  in  preparing  the  monobenzoyl  com- 
pound, isomeric  with  benzoresorcinol  (Ber.,  11,  2271)  ;  the  capacity  of 
forming  mono-  and  di-substitution  compounds  of  this  blass  appearing  to 
vary  not  only  with  temperature,  but  also  with  the  position  of  the  OH- 
group  in  the  phenol.  C.  F.  C. 

Paratoluic  and  Tereplithalic  Acid.  By  H.  Fischli  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  615 — 622). — According  to  the  author,  paratoluic  acid, 
prepared  from  cymene,  melts  at  180°  (after  distillation)  and  not  at 
176 — 178°  as  usually  stated,  and  boils  at  274 — 27o°. 

Paratoluamide,  CeHiMe.CONHo,  was  obtained  by  Cahours,  by  the 
action  of  toluic  chloride  on  ammonium  carbonate  (Annalen,  108,  317), 
but  he  did  not  describe  its  properties.  After  repeated  crystallisation 
from  hot  water,  it  is  obtained  in  slender  needles  (m.  p.  151°),  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  a  silver  compound,  which 
undergoes  partial  decomposition  on  solution  in  water. 

Paratoluanilide,  CeHiMe.CONHPh,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
toluic  chloride  on  aniline  in  ethereal  solution,  forms  white  plates  (m.  p. 
139"). 

Methyl  faratolnate,  C6H4]\Ie.COOMe,  is  a  crystalline  compound,  the 
product  of  the  reaction  of  toluic  chloride  and  methyl  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  32°  and  boils  at  217°.     Its  odour  is  powerful  but  very  pleasant. 

Sidfhoparatoluic  acid,  C6ll3Me(S03H).COOH,  is  formed  by  passing 
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the  vapour  of  sulpliuric  anhydride  over  finely  divided  toluic  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  to  185 — IOC  it  is  de- 
composed without  previous  fusion.  It  is  I'emarkable  that  it  does  not 
deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  properties  of  this  acid  are  not 
such  as  to  identify  it  with  those  obtained  by  Fleisch,  Bechler,  and  by 
Fittica,  by  the  oxidation  of  cymene  mercaptans.  The  author  describes 
the  normal  salts  of  lead,  crystallising  with  3  mols.  H^O,  silver  with  1 
mol.,  barium  with  3  mols.,  and  of  magnesium  with  7  mols.  H^O. 

SiilplwparatoJnamide,  C6HaMe(SO.NH2).CONH2,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  corresponding  chloride,  crystallises  in  long 
needles,  melting  at  228°.  When  allowed  to  remain  over  sulphuric 
acid  until  its  weight  is  constant,  it  still  retains  ^  mol.  H2O,  which, 
however,  it  loses  at  160'^. 

Munohromotereplithalic  acid.  C6HaBr(COOH)2,  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  bromotoluic  acid,  in  alka- 
line solution.  It  crystallises  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water  or 
alcohol  in  microscopic  needles  (m.  p.  304 — 305°).  Contrary  to  the 
general  relation  of  solubilities  between  the  aromatic  acids  and  their 
bromine  derivatives,  it  is  more  readily  taken  up  by  solvents  than  tere- 
phthalic  acid.     It  retains  1  mol.  H2O  after  drying  at  120°. 

The  potassium  salt  crystallises  in  silky  needles  ;  the  copper  salt  is 
obtained  as  a  blue  crystalline  precipitate,  the  lead  and  silver  salts  as 
flocculent  precipitates.  The  latter  retains  1  mol.  H2O  after  drying  at 
120°. 

By  prolonged  fusion  with  sodium  hydrate,  bromotcrephthalic  acid  is 
decomposed  according  to  the  equation  :  CcH3Br(COOH)2  +  GNaOH  = 
NaBr  +  2Na2C03  +  CcH5.0Na  +  3H2O.  By  adding  the  acid  to  the 
soda  in  the  state  of  fusion,  stirring  for  a  short  time,  and  then  leaving  the 
liquid  to  cool,  the  elimination  of  carbonic  anhj^drideis  prevented,  and  a 
large  vield  of  hydroxytercphthalic  acid  free  from  bi'omine  is  obtained. 
The  equation  CoH'aBrCCOOH),  +  3NaOH  =  NaBr  +  2H2O  + 
C6H3(OH)(COONa)2,  appears  to  be  realised.  The  acid  separates  from 
its  hot  aqueous  solution  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  does 
not  melt  at  330°.  It  is  identical  with  Burkhardt's  oxyterephthalic  acid 
{Ber.,  10,  lU). 

Bromoterephtliallc  chloride,  C6H3Br(COCl)2,  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
boiling  at  305°  without  decomposition.  It  reacts  with  ammonia  to 
form  the  corresponding  amide,  a  body  crystallising  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  270°),  which  are  not  dissolved  in  the  cold,  by  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

Methijl  brmnoterephthalate,  CcH;jBi'(C00Me)2,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  above  chloride  on  methyl  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in 
needles  which  melt  at  42°.     Its  boiling  point  is  above  300". 

C.  F.  C. 
Dinitrohydrocinnamic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives.  By  S. 
Gabimel  and  J.  Zi.M.\iEir\iANN  (Vent.  Chem.  Ge.-i.  Ber.,  12,  COO — 003). — 
Glaser  and  Buchanan  (Zeits.  Chem.,  18G9,  193)  obtained  a  mixture  of 
ortho-  and  para-mononitrohydrocinnamic  acid  by  the  action  of  cold 
nitric  acid  on  hydrocinnamic  acid. 

2  y  2 
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ParadinitrohydrocinnamiG  (or  dmitrephenylpropienic  acid) — 

C6H3(N02)2.C2H4.COOH, 

is  formed  wlien  hydrocinnamic  acid  is  slowly  added  to  warm  fuming 
niti'ic  acid.  On  pouring  the  acid  liquid  into  water,  the  nitro-product 
separates  out  after  some  time  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  jDrecipitate.  It 
forms  long  needles  or  short  thick  prisms  (m.  p.  126"5°),  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol^  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  hot  water.  This  acid  forms 
a  white  crystalline  silver  salt,  and  an  ethyl  salt  which  crystallises  in 
silky  needles  (m.  p.  32°). 

AmMonitrohydrocinnamic  acid,  NO2.NH2.C6H3.C2H4.COOH,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulplude  on  the  dinitro-product, 
forms  red  plates  (m,  p.  138°)  soluble  in  water,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
warm  alcohol. 

NH 
Awddohydrocarhostyril,  l^H-z-Cfilis^Cr^  XT '^CO,   is   obtained   in   long 

colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  211°),  by  reducing  dinitrohydrocinnamic  acid 
with  tin  and  hydrocKloric  acid,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  soda  to 
the  mixture.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  warm 
alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  has  no  acid  properties,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  compounds.  On  the 
addition  of  bromine  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  amidohydrocarbostyril, 
a  mixture  of  mono-  and  cZt-bromamidohydrocarbostyril  is  deposited. 
On  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  the  dibromo-compound  separates 
out  in  colourless  flattened  needles  (m.  p.  179°)  soluble  in  chloroform. 
The  momobromo-derivative  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  soda  to 
the  mother-liquor.  It  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  219°), 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  alcohol.  W.  C.  W. 

Phenylcinnamic  Acid.  By  A.  Ogilaloro  {Gazzetta  cldwlca  ita- 
liana,  8,  429 — 434). — This  acid  was  prepared  by  Perkin's  synthetical 
method  (this  Jour.,  1877,  i,  388)  of  forming  acids.  Sodium  phenj'^l- 
acetate  (25  grams)  is  heated  with  benzaldehyde  (16  grams)  and  acetic 
anhydride  (60  grams)  at  about  160°  for  8  hours.  The  product  boiled 
with  water  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  portion  deposits  nearly  pure 
phenylcinnamic  acid  on  cooling.  The  insoluble  portion  yields  a  further 
quantity  of  the  acid  when  it  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  and  the 
solution,  after  passing  carbonic  anhydride  to  remove  excess  of  baryta, 
is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  phenylcinnamic  acid, 
C15H10O2,  crystallises  in  long  slender  needles  (m.  p.  169 — 170°).  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  silver  salt,  CioHuOgAg,  and  the  lead  salt  (Ci5Hi,02)2Pb,  are  both 
M^hite  precipitates.  The  liarhmn  salt  (C,5Hu02)2Ba  +  4H2O,  crystallises 
in  micaceous  plates.     The  ethyl  salt  is  liquid. 

From  the  formula  of  cinnamic  acid,  CeHa.CH  \  CH.COOH,  it  i.s 
evident  that  various  isomeric  phenylcinnamic  acids  can  exist,  but 
the  mode  of  formation  from  phenylacetic  acid,  CH2Ph.C00H,  and 
benzaldehyde,  renders  it  probable  that  the  phenylcinnamic  acid  just 
described  has  the  formula  CHPh  '.  CPh.COOH,  the  reaction  being 
COH.Ph  +  CH2Ph.C00H  =  CHPh!  CPh.COOH  -|-  OH2.  If  this  for- 
mula be  the  correct  one  for  phenylcinnamic  acid,  it  should  be  con- 
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verted  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  into  Wurtz'  dibenzylcarbonic 
acid,  CHoPh.CHPh.COOH  {Compt.  rend.,  68,  1298),  and  the  author 
has  proved  that  this  actaally  takes  place  when  the  phenylcinnamic 
acid  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  difference  of  86°  between  the  meUing  points  of  phenyl- 
cinnamic  acid  (170°)  and  Wurtz'  dibenzylcarbonic  acid  (84°)  is  the 
same  as  that  between  cinnamic  acid  (133^)  and  hydrocinnamic  acid 
(47°). 

If  the  equation  given  above  correctly  I'epresents  the  reaction,  the 
function  of  acetic  anhydride  as  a  simple  dehydrating  agent,  is  quite 
difFerent  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  experiments  on  the  synthesis 
of  cinnamic  acid  described  by  Perkins  (loo.  cit.).  C.  E.  Gr. 

Salicylates  and  their  Application.  By  Vulpius  {Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  14,  230  —  245). — The  ditiiculty  with  which  metallic  salts  of  sali- 
salicylic  acid  dissolve  in  water,  hinders  their  application  both  as 
disinfecting  and  as  therapeutic  agents.  The  zinc  and  copper  salts, 
however,  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  but  this  solvent  is  also  at  times  a 
bar  to  their  use.  The  atropine  salt  on  the  other  hand  is  highly  hygro- 
scopic, and  this  property  likewise  renders  it  difficult  to  prepare  a 
solution  of  known  strength.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to 
employ  the  sulphates  of  the  metals,  dissolved  in  a  j  per  cent,  aqueous 
salicylic  acid  solution.  E.  W.  P, 

Ethereal  Oils  of  some  Ericaceae.  By  H.  Kohler  (Deiot.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  24G — 248). — The  author  has  examined  the  oils  of 
Ganltheria  punrAata  and  G.  leucocarpa,  and  finds  both  to  consist  of 
nearly  pure  methyl  salicylate.  The  first  probably  contains  a  little 
gaultherileae.  The  oils  are  thus  almost  identical  with  that  of  winter- 
green  ((?.  j:)rocM7/iZ^eHs).  Ch.  B. 

Hydroxyparaxylic  Acid.  By  0.  Jacobse^j  {Beid.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  4;j  1 — 1:>7). — By  fusing  pseudocumenol  with  potash,  Renter  {Ber., 
11,  30)  obtained  hydroxy-xylic  acid,  and  since  it  yielded  a  liquid 
xylenol  bv  distillation  with  lime,  he  attributes  to  it  the  constitution 
Me  :  Me  :  OH  :  COOH  [1:3:4:6]. 

The  author,  however,  finds  that  by  heating  this  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  220 — 225°,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
a  solid  xylenol.  This  xylenol  boils  at  222 — 225°,  melts  at  Gl'',  and 
forms  a  sulphonic  derivative,  the  barium  and  sodium  salts  of  which 
agree  in  their  properties  with  those  of  orthoxylenolsulphonic  acid 
{Ber.,  11,  4). 

The  hydroxy-xylic  acid,  therefore,  yields  1:2:4  orthoxylenol,  and  its 
constitution  is  consequently  that  of  hyilro.xyparaxylic  acid — 

Me  :  Me  :  OH  :  COOH  [1:2:4:6]. 
Hydroxyparaxylic  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  water;  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  dissolves  it  easily.  From 
its  hot  aqueous  or  dilute  alcoholic  solutions,  it  crystallises  in  feathery 
needles,  and  from  its  concentrated  alcoholic  soluti(jns  in  small  compact 
prisms.     It  is  volatile  in  aqueous  vapour,  melts  at  VJd°,  and  sublimes 
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easily.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  violet-blue  coloration  iu  its  solutions, 
and  a  violet  precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  sodium  salt. 

The  barium  salt  forms  small  hard,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  are 
sparingjly  soluble  in  water.  Solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  produce  crystal- 
line precipitates  in  concentrated  solutions  of  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  copper  sulphate,  also  with  lead  nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride. 
With  silver  nitrate,  it  yields  a  flocculent  precipitate  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallising  from  the  hot  solution  in  small  rhombic 
plates  united  to  stellate  groups. 

By  continued  fusion  with  potash,  hydroxyparaxylic  acid  is  converted 
into  two  dicarbouic  acids,  which  ai'e  not  v^olatilised  by  steam,  and  the 
solutions  of  which  give  a  cherry-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
The  author  has  found  that  the  acid  obtained  by  fusion  of  orthoxylenol 
with  potash  (Ber.,  11,  381),  and  described  by  him  as  hydroxytoluic 
acid,  is  hydroxyparaxylic  acid,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  of 
pseudocumene  in  the  orthoxylenol  employed.  P.  P.  B. 

Phenoxypropionic  Acid.  Bv  L.  Saarbach  (J.  jrr.  Chem.  [2], 
19,  175— 17G).— The  new  acid,  CH.vCH(OC6H3).COOH,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  phenylate  on  a-chloropropionic  acid  ;  it  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  brilliant  needles,  which  melt  at  112 — 113'^.  By 
adding  bromine-water  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid,  mono- 
hromoijhenoxypropionic  acid,  probably  CH3.CH(OC6HtBr).COOH,  is 
produced.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Cumenolcarbonic  Acid  (Propylhydroxybenzoic  Acid).    By  E. 

PatjiRXO  and  G.  Mazzara  {Gazzetta  chimica  itaUana,  8,  389 — 391). — The 
cumenol  employed  in  the  experiments  was  prepared  from  cumic  acid 
cumene  by  converting  it  into  the  sul phonic  acid  and  fusing  the  potas- 
sium salt  with  potash:  it  was  purified  by  distillation  and  then  exposed  in 
portions  of  20  grams  at  145 — ISC  for  eight  hours  to  a  current  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  sodium  being  added  from  time  to  time.  The  product 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  to  oxidise  the  unattacked  sodium,  was  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  of  unaltered  cumenol  with  the 
new  acid  was  washed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  which  dis- 
solved the  latter.  The  cumenolcarbonic  acid,  C6H3(C3H7)(OH).COOH, 
thro-v\Ti  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  forms  flat  needles,  or 
iridescent  plates  (m.  p.  120"5'').  It  is  volatile  without  decomposition, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  gives  a  very  deep  blue-violet  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  barium  salt,  (CioHii03)oBa,  crystallises  in  indistinct 
plates,  which  are  unctnous  to  the  touch,  and  acquire  a  rose  tint  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  lead  salt,  (CioHu03)2Pb,  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating the  barium  salt  with  lead  nitrate,  is  spaiingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling  in  minute  needles  of  a  very  pale 
rose  colour.  The  silver  salt,  CmHuOaAg,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  lead  salt,  closely  resembles  the  latter. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  acid, 
when  treated  with  water,  regenerates  the  original  acid.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cumenolcarbonic  acid  described  by  the  authors  is  an  isomeride 
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of  the  hydrosjciimlc  acids  liitlierto  obtained,  as  it  is  in  all  probability 
OH:  C3H7=[1  :  4],  -whilst  the  thymoloxycumic  acid  of  Barth  (Ber., 
11,  i)67),  and  the  isoxycumic  acid  of  Jacobsen  {Ber.,  11,  1058), 
isOH:COOH=  [1  :4].  C.  E.  G. 

Sulphaminemesitylenic  Acids  and  a  New  Hydroxymesity- 
lenic  Acid.  By  0.  Jacohsen  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  004 — 
608). — The  acid  which  Hall  and  Remsen  {Ber.,  10,  1040)  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  mesitylenesulphamide  is  not  fara- 
but  or^//o-sulphamiueme.sitylenic  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  ortho-  and 
para-acids  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylenesulphamide  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

Orfhosulphainiiiemesitylem'c  acid,  C6H2Me2(SOo.NH2).COOH,  crys- 
tallises in  anhydrous  jn-isms,  which,  melt  at  2G3°  (corr.)  ;  it  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  barium  salt  forms  silky  needles  containing  3  mols.  of  H.>0.  lOO 
parts  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  S"27,  and  at  20°,  14  parts  of  this  salt. 
The  cojJj^er  salt  crystallises  in  pale  blue  silky  needles  containing 
3  mols.  of  H2O.  On  fusion  with  potash,  the  ortho-acid  yields  mesi- 
tylenic  acid,  but  with  soda,  a  mixture  of  mesitylenic  acid  and  meta- 
xylenesnlphamide  [1:3:  4],  melting  at  137°,  is  produced. 

ParasHlpliaminernesitijlenic  acid  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  anhydrous  needles  (m.  p.  276°).  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  its  isomeride. 
The  barium  saXt  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  2  mols.  of 
H20.  100  parts  of  water  at  0"  dissolve  2"05  parts.  The  co^pper  salt 
crystallises  in  small  monoclinic  prisms  of  an  ultramarine  colour,  con- 
taining 1  mol.  of  OHn.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  When 
parasulphaminemesitylenic  acid  is  fused  with  potash,  parahydroxy- 
mesityle)dc  add  is  formed.  This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  adding  potassium 
nitrite  to  /S-amidomesitylenic  acid  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which 
melt  at  223°,  and  may  be  sublimed. 

The  barium  salt  crystallises  in  short  anhydrous  prisms  which  are 
freely  soluble  in  hot  water.  Methyl  pnrahydroxymesityloiate  (m.  p. 
130°)  and  ethyl  parahydroxy mesitylenate  (m.  p.  113°)  crystallise  in 
needles. 

Solid  metaxylenol  [1  :  2  :  3]  is  formed  by  heating  parahydroxyme- 
sitylenic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  200°.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Anhydride  on  Protocatechuic  Acid.  By 
M.  GuLT.Kii  {Dent.  Chem.  Gi'n.  Ber.,  12,  514— .j22j. — When  nitrous 
anhydride  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  protocatechuic  acid, 
nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved,  and  a  complicated 
reaction  takes  place,  100  parts  of  protocatechuic  acid  yielding  oxalic 
acid,  IG'tiC;  carboxytartronic  acid,  lO'oO;  dinitrodioxyquiuone,  0'60; 
trinitrophenol,  4'0;  a-dinitrophenol,  3*5;  and  nitrohydroxybenzoic 
acid,  loo  part. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  shaken  with  water,  and  both  the  ethereal 
and  aqueous  extracts  examined  separately.  On  the  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  the  aqueous  solution,  sodium  carboxytartrouate  separates 
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out  as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder.  When  the  filtrate  from 
this  precipitate  is  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  glistening  yellow 
scales  of  sodium  dinitrodioxyquinone  are  deposited.  The  mother- 
liquor  contained  oxalic  acid  and  a  nitro-product  which  could  not  be 
isolated. 

Sodium  carhoxytartronate  is  decomposed  by  water  (in  which  it  is 
almost  insoluble)  at  60",  carbonic  anhydride  being  given  oflP  and  sodium 
tartronate  formed, 

0H.C(C00^^a)3(C00H)  =  OH.C(COONa)oH  +  CO,. 

The  same  change  takes  place  when  the  dry  sodium  salt  is  heated  at 
100°.     Carboxytartronic  acid  has  not  been  isolated. 

Sodium  dinitrodioxyquinone,  CeNa-^N'oOa  +  2H2O,  has  a  strong  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  resembles  brass  in  colour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water,  forming  a  brown  solution.  The  free  acid  is  very  unstable  ;  it 
crystallises  in  long  greenish-yellow  needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  in  ether. 

On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  crude  product  of  the 
action  of  nitrous  anhydride  on  protocatechuic  acid,  a  mixture  of  picric 
acid,  a-dinitrophenol,  and  nitro-hydroxybenzoic  acid  is  deposited.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  picric  and  oxalic  acids  and  a  small  quantity 
of  a  nitro-product  which  dissolves  in  potash  with  a  splendid  purple 
coloration. 

The  nitrohydroxybenzoic  acid  was  separated  from  a-dinitrophenol 
by  recrystallisation  from  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  is  sparingly 
soluble.  It  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  benzene.  It  is 
deposited  from  this  solution  on  cooling,  in  compact  yellow  needles 
(m.  p.  178°),  which  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water. 
The  hydrochloride  of  the  amidohydroxybenzoic  acid  obtained  by  re- 
duction of  the  nitro-acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises 
in  slender  needles.     The  sulphate  forms  microscopic  ciystals. 

W.  0.  W. 

Dioxybenzoic  Acids.  By  L.  Earth  (Wien.  AJcad.  Ber.  [2],  77, 
769 — 77'2). — The  substances  C12H10O3  and  C24H18O5,  obtained  from  re- 
sorcinol  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid  under  pressure, 
are  also  produced  by  distilling  diethoxybenzoic  acid  with  cau.stic 
lime,  and  heating  the  product  with  5  or  6  a^oIs.  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  160- — 200°.  The  author  enumerates  reactions  which 
show  the  identity  of  the  substances  prepared  by  the  two  methods. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Nitrophthalic  Acid  obtained  by  Oxidation  of  Nitronaphtha- 
lene.  By  Beilsteix  and  Kurbatoff  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31, 
200). — Nitrophthalic  acid  melting  at  135°  is  obtained  by  oxidising 
nitronaphthalene  with,  chromic  anhydride  in  acetic  solution.  Hydro- 
bromic  acid  decomposes  it  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  di-  and  tri- 
bromobenzoic  acids;  hydriodic  acid  transforms  it  into  metamidoben- 
zoic  acid.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Phenylglyceric  or  Styceric  Acid.  By  R.  Anschutz  and  L.  P. 
KiNNicuTT  {Deut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  537 — 542). — The  following 
compounds  crystallise  in  the  raonoclinic  system  : — 
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Phenylmonobromopropionic  acid,   m.  p.  1375°,  a  :  h  :  c  =■  1'3613 
1  :  l-596-_>,  ,3  =  69°  14'. 

Phenyldibromopropionic  acid,   m.  p.   196",  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'23916  :  1 
0-346933,  ^  =  7S°  38'. 

Methvl  phenyldibromopropionate,  m,  p.  117°,  a  :  h  :  c  =■  0'930885 
1  :  1-51(383,  /3  =  82"  38'. 

Ethyl  phenyldibromopropionate,  m.  p.  69°,  a  :  h  :  c  =■  1-15761  :  1 
1-62549,  /3  =  88°  40'. 

Propyl  jihenyldibromopropionatc,  m.  p.  23°, 

Methyl  di benzoyl phenylgly cerate,  m.  p.  113-5°,  a  :  h  :  c  =■  0-96569  : 
1  :  0-9008,  Q  =  82°  14'. 

Ethyl  dibenzoylphenylglyoerate,  m.  p.  109",  a  :  h  :  c  =  1-9882  :  1  : 
0-87261,  li  =  83^  4'. 

Methyl  dibenzoylphenylglycerate  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash,  potassium  benzoate  and  phenylglycerate  being 
formed.  After  precipitating  the  benzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  filtrate  is  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  phenylglycei'ic  acid  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  ether. 

PhenyJfjhjcerlc  acid  melts  at  117°,  but  it  begins  to  decompose  at  100°. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  ether.  The 
potassium,  barium,  and  silyer  salts  are  not  crystalline. 

The  acid  is  converted  into  ethyl  dibenzoylphenylglycerate  by  the 
following  process.  It  is  heated  with  benzoic  chloride  at  150°  until 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases ;  alcohol  is  then  added  to  the 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  when 
the  ethereal  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals  (m.  p.  109  )  which  are  identical 
in  every  respect  with  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  benzoate 
on  ethyl  phenyldibromopropionate.  This  shows  that  the  acid  bears 
the  same  relation  to  phenylglycerol  or  stycerin  as  glyceric  acid  does  to 
glycerol.  The  authors  accordingly  name  it  phenylglyceric  or  .styceric 
acid,  and  express  its  constitution  by  the  formula 

CgH3.CH(0H).CH(OH).CO0H.  w.  c.  w. 

Preparation  of  Digallic  Acid.  By  P.  Freda  {Gazzetta  chimica 
italinna,  8,  36^3 — 371). — The  author  has  repeated  his  attempts  to  pre- 
pare digallic  acid  from  gallic  acid  by  Schiff's  method,  and,  as  stated 
in  a  preliminary  communication  (ihid.,  p.  9,  and  this  Journal,  1878, 
Abst.,  672),  the  product  instead  of  being  amorphous  is  always  crystal- 
line. He  has  now  carefully  examined  the  crystalline  body,  and  finds 
it  to  consist  of  gallic  acid.  His  former  statement  that  it  gave  a  pre- 
cipitate with  gelatin  is  incorrect,  as  he  finds  that  it  does  not  when 
free  from  every  trace  of  arsenic.  Not  only  has  the  author  exactly- 
followed  Schiff's  directions  for  the  preparation  of  digallic  acid,  but  he 
has  also  varied  the  conditions,  using  alcohol  of  different  strengths 
and  varying  quantities  of  arsenic  acid,  but  in  every  instance  he  has 
failed  to  obtain  Schiff's  digallic  acid.  As  the  crude  product  of  the 
action  of  arsenic  acid  on  gallic  acid — before  treatment  with  hydrogen 
sulphide — has  many  properties  in  common  with  tannic  acid,  the  author 
adopted  another  method  of  purification.  The  alcoholic  .solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up  witli  water,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, after  agitation  with  ether  and   concentration,  was  precipitated 
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witli  Tiydrocliloric  acid.  The  glutinous  precipitate  was  then  carefully- 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  finally  with  a  little  water.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  like  that  of  tannin,  precipitates  albumin,  gelatin, 
and  the  alkaloids.  It  gives  a  greenish-black  precipitate  with  ferric 
salts,  and  is  thrown  down  from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  an  amorphous 
state  by  mineral  acids.  It  melts  at  125 — 130°,  and  contains  8-49  per 
cent,  arsenic.  It  would  thus  appear  that  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid 
on  gallic  acid,  whether  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  a  substance  is 
formed  which  gives  many  of  the  reactions  of  tannin.  This  substance, 
however,  always  contains  arsenic,  and  as  soon  as  the  arsenic  is  re- 
moved it  is  completely  changed  into  gallic  acid.  In  conclusion  the 
author  remai'ks  that  if  Schiff  has  actually  converted  gallic  acid  into 
the  so-called  digallic  acid  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid,  he  should 
indicate  the  precise  conditions  of  its  preparation  and  purification, 
that  other  chemists  may  repeat  his  experiments.  C.  E.  Gr. 

Digallic  Acid.  By  H.  Schiff  {Gazzetfa  chimica  italiana,  9,  1 — 
22). —  After  stating  that  Loewe  had  already  obtained  a  tannic  acid, 
which  did  not  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  glucose,  by  treating 
ordinary  commercial  tannin  with  ethyl  acetate,  and  by  the  dialysis  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin  previously  treated  with  ether,  the  author 
describes  a  sample  of  tanuin  prepared  by  Schering,  of  Berlin,  which 
only  contained  2"  7  per  cent,  glucose  ;  other  samples  contained  3 — 4  per 
cent.  The  reactions  of  these  preparations  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  digallic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid  or 
phosphorus  oxychloride  on  gallic  acid.  In  his  earlier  papers  on  this 
subject,  the  author  stated  that  the  gallic  acid  was  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  digallic  acid  by  this  treatment,  but  this  he  finds  to  be 
incorrect.  The  origin  of  the  error  is  that  gallic  acid  dissolves  in  large 
quantity  in  hot  solutions  of  digallic  acid,  and  on  cooling,  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  suporsaturation  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  sometimes  the 
solution  will  remain  for  weeks  without  any  gallic  acid  being  deposited, 
and  even  when  crystals  of  gallic  acid  are  introduced,  it  frequently  happens 
that  days  elapse  before  crystallisation  sets  in.  On  mixing  such  a  super- 
saturated solution  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gallic  acid  is  thrown  down  along  with  the  tannic  acid  :  moreover, 
if  arsenic  acid  is  present  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  { 
solution,  the  crystallisation  of  the  gallic  acid  is  induced  by  the  arsenic 
sulphide  which  is  precipitated.  It  would  appear  also  that  even  after 
hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  passed  into  the  arsenical  solution  for 
several  hours,  and  the  saturated  solution  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  days,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  not  precipitated ;  this  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  solubility  of  arsenic  sulphide  both  in  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  also  in  solution  of  digallic  acid.  The  author 
states  that  the  gallic  acid  and  dissolved  arsenic  sulphide  may  be  se- 
parated by  means  of  ether  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
that  other  well  known  methods  then  serve  for  the  final  purification  of 
the  crude  digallic  acid  thus  obtained.  It  still,  however,  contains 
traces  of  arsenic. 

Neither  arsenic  acid,  nor  gallic  acid,  nor  a  mixture  of  the  two  gives 
the   characteristic  reactions  of  tannin,  but  these  reactions  are  at  once 
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obtained  if  the  mixtnre  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  For  instance, 
neither  gallic  acid  nor  a  mixture  of  gallic  with  arsenic  acid  precipitates 
(|uinine  sulphate,  whilst  an  abiindant  precipitate  is  obtained  with 
(ligallic  acid,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  that  whether  arsenic  acid 
is  present  or  not. 

When  the  solution  of  artificial  digallic  acid,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  arsenic  acid,  is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulpliide,  the  precipitate 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic  sulphide  contains  gallic  acid,  which  may  be 
separated  by  boiling  it  with  water.  If  arsenic  acid  be  now  added  to 
the  solution  of  digallic  acid,  a  precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide  is  at 
once  produced  by  the  dissolved  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  on  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  the  remainder  of  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down.  This 
precipitate,  like  the  first,  contains  gallic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  digal- 
lic acid  remaining  gives  the  tannin  reactions  in  a  less  marked  manner. 
By  I'cpeating  the  treatment  with  arsenic  acid  ana  h^'drogen  sulphide, 
it  is  fouud  that  the  precipitated  arsenic  sulphide  always  contains  gallic 
acid ;  whilst  the  tannin  reaction  of  the  digallic  acid  solution  gradually 
becomes  feebler.  The  gallic  acid  obtained  from  these  precipitates 
retains  a  portion  of  the  digallic  acid,  and  its  solution  shows  the  phe- 
nomenon of  supersaturation  previously  noticed  :  large,  coloured  crys- 
tals of  gallic  acid  (m.  p.  235 — 240°  :  triclinic  octahedrons),  and  small 
almost  colourless  crystals  are  deposited  side  by  side  from  this  solution. 
The  experiment  just  described  renders  it  probable  that  digallic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  excess  of  arsenic  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  S'lO  per  cent,  of  the  gallic 
acid  being  the  most  advantageous  proportion.  In  time,  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  can  convert  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  gallic  acid  into  digallic  acid. 

Digallic  acid,  like  natural  tannin,  is  removed  even  from  its  dilute 
aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  ethyl  acetate. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  criticises  Freda's  results  (see  p.  645),  and 
insists  that  whether  or  not  in  the  conversion  of  gallic  into  digallic  acid 
an  arsenical  compound  is  formed  as  an  intei'mediate  product,  the  tan- 
nin reacti(jns  are  quite  independent  of  it.  The  precipitated  sulphur 
and  arsenic  sulphide  always  contain  gallic  acid,  derived  in  part  from  a 
particular  decomposition  of  the  digallic  acid. 

He  also  points  out  that  ellagic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of 
arsenic  acid  on  gallic  or  digallic  acids  at  I<'0°,  obstinately  retains  traces 
of  arsenic,  but  has  all  the  properties  of  ellagic  acid  obtained  by  other 
methods.  C.  E.  G. 

Benzoic  Cyanide  and  Phenylglyoxylic  Acid.  By  L.  Claisen 
(Dent.  Chem.  Qrs.  Iltr.,  12,  (j2(j — t>:'>J.). — This  is  a  continuation  of  pre- 
viously published  researches  {Ber.,  10,  42 'J  ;  844;  1GG3). 

Benzoic  cyanida  crystallises  from  its  solutions  in  long  prisms  of  the 
legular  system.  Relation  of  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  20505  :  I  :  2'8403; 
(B  =  00^  51'.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  yellowish  liquid, 
which  on  standing  deposits  benzoic  acid.  If  gently  warmed,  a  more 
lapid  decomposition  ensues,  with  evolution  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride  (3  vols.  CO  :  I  vol.  CO2). 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus   pentachloride,  it  is  converted  into  a 
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chloride,  CsHsClsN,  which  appears  to  be  phenyl  dichloraeetonitril, 
CsHo.CCla.CN.  it  IS  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  223 — 224°  without 
decomposition. 

Phenylgli/oxi/lic  Acid. — The  salts  of  this  acid  are  well  characterised 
compounds,  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium  salt,  CgHsOsK  +  HoO, 
crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  large  four-sided  plates ;  from 
its  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  in  slender  prisms.  The  sodium  salt  is 
deposited  from  its  acjueous  solution  in  small  prisms,  which  are  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  The  ammonium  salt  crystallises  in  large  plates, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  calcium  salt,  (CeH503)2Ca.H20,  forms  tufts  of  needles;  it  is 
only  slowly  dehydrated  at  100^.  The  barium  .salt,  (CsH;i03)oBa,  crys- 
tallises in  prisms  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  silver  salt  is  a 
crystalline  pi-ecipitate.  The  copper  salt  is  anhydrous ;  it  melts  at 
160 — 170°  to  a  dark-green  liquid. 

Ethereal  salts  of  this  acid  are  easily  prepared  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  alcoholic  solutions  of  benzoic  cyanide  kept  well 
cooled  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture.  The  methyl  and  ethyl  salts 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  the 
higher  homologues  only  under  diminished  pressure.  The  following 
are  their  boiling  points  : — 

Boiling  point.  Pressure. 

Ph.CO.COOMe    246—248°  760  mm. 

Ph.CO.COOEt    256—257  760     „ 

Ph.CO.COOPr"  174  60     „ 

Ph.€O.COO.CH..Pr^     ....      170—174  38    „ 

Ph.CO.COO.CCHO.PrV  .  . .     179—182  40    „ 

The  methyl,  ethyl,  and  isobutyl  salts,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen-sodium  sulphite,  solidify  to 
crystalline  masses  of  the  respective  double  compounds.  The  propyl 
and  amyl  phenyloxalates  are  dissolved  by  the  solution,  and  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  are  deposited  in  well-formed  ciystals  on  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  for  pre- 
paring the  ethereal  salts  in  the  pure  state.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  ethyl  salt,  ethyl  phenyldichloracetate  is  formed, 
according  to  the  equation  Ph.CO.COOEt  +  PCI5  =  Ph.CClj.COOEt 
+  POCI3.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  dense  liquid,  boiling  at  263 — 
266°.  The  corresponding  acid  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  body, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  following  properties  of  phenylglyoxylic  acid  are  also  described. 
Its  aqueous  solution  undergoes  no  change  on  prolonged  boiling.  By 
the  action  of  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ben- 
zoic acid  and  carbonic  oxide ;  the  same  decomposition  occurs,  although 
less  completely,  on  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
150°.  It  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  boiling  dilute  nitiic  acid,  and 
by  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution.  On  subjecting  the 
silver  salt  to  dry  distillation,  a  crystalline  product  is  obtained,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  benzoic  acid,  an  oily  body,  which  however 
does  not  appear  to  be  benzil,  as  was  supposed  by  Zincke  (Ber.,  10, 
1489).     .  C.  F.  C. 
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Amides  of  Phenylglyoxylic  Acid.  By  L.  Claisex  {Dent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  Go'2 — 030). — This  is  supplementary  to  a  previous  com- 
munication (7)V/-.,  10,  1GG8),  in  whicli  the  author  liad  described  as  iso- 
inerides,  three  amido-compounds,  a,  /S,  and  y,  obtained  from  benzoic 
cyanide.  The  (3-compound,  wluch  was  obtained  as  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, on  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  a  solution  of  the  a-amide 
in  cold  dilute  potash,  has  been  since  proved  to  bo  a  hydrate  of  the 
latter,  CgHjOj.NHo.HoO,  which  readily  loses  its  water  at  50 — 60",  as 
well  as  on  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  previous  analyses  havino- 
been  made  with  a  preparation  which  had  remained  for  some  time  over 
sulphuric  acid,  were  performed  upon  the  a-amide  itself :  hence  the 
mistake  as  to  its  being  an  isomeric  body. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  hydrate  crystallises  unchanged  from 
its  solution  in  warm  water,,  but  that  if  the  solution  is  boiled,  the 
amide  crystallises  in  the  anhydrous  state.  A  similar  result  is  obtained 
on  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. 

The  a-amide  is  converted  qiiantitatively  into  the  7-compound  on 
pouring  its  alcoholic  solution,  drop  by  drop,  into  excess  of  cold  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
ether ;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  this 
solution  in  small  prisms. 

On  boiling  with  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  the  a-modification.  A 
.similar  convei'sion  takes  place  on  heating  it  to  its  melting  point,  134 — 
135°  (on  allowing  it  to  cool  and  then  again  heating,  the  substance 
melts  at  80 — *J0°).  The  author  regards  it  as  holding  a  polymeric  rela- 
tion to  the  a-amide,  its  probable  constitution  being  expressed  by  the 
formula  Ph.(COXH,)C  !  C, '.  C(CONHo)Ph. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  he  has  in  no  case  obtained  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  supposed  isomeride  of  phenvlglyoxylic 
acid  described  by  Hiibner  {Ber.,  10,  479).  C.  F.  C. 

Sulphonic  Acids  derived  from  Sulphones.  By  R.  Otto  {Deut. 
Chem.  Ues.  Ber.,  12,  214). — When  sulphobenzide  and  sulphuric  mono- 
chloride,  in  molecular  proportion,  are  heated  at  120°,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  given  off  and  stdplwhenzid-yiwnosulplionic  acid, 

C6H5.SO,.C6H4.HS03, 

is  formed  {Ber.,  11,  2075).  Under  similar  conditions,  but  using  twice 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  chloride,  suljihobenzid-Jisxlphonic  acid, 
Ci2He(HS03)2S02,  is  obtained  with  facility.  The  barium  salt  of  this 
acid  crvstallises  easily  from  hot  water,  and  has  the  composition 
C.2He[(SO.,.0)2Ba]S02  +  5H2O. 

The  author  could  not  obtain  a  trisulphonic  acid.  Ch.  B. 

Fluobenzenesulphonic  Acid,  and  on  the  Melting  Points  of 
Substituted  Benzenesulphone  Derivatives.  By  AY.  Lenz  {I)eid. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  580 —  ."1^3). —  The  substance  which  the  author 
formerly  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  the  di-azo- 
derivative  of  sulphanilic  acid  {Ber.,  10,  1135),  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
the  two  acids. 

FaraJIuohenzenesulphochloride,    C6Hi(Fl)(S02Cl)  =  [1  :  4],  crystal- 
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Uses  in  colourless  rhombic  plates  or  needles  (m.  p.  36°),  having  a 
peculiar  odour.     It  is  soluble  in  etlier,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Farafluohenzesulpliamide,  C6H4Fl.S02lSrH2,  is  deposited  from  an 
aqueous  solution  in  coloui-less  rhombic  plates  or  long  needles  (m.  p. 
123"),  which  are  freely  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetone. 

In  the  para-series  the  melting  points  of  the  substituted  chlorides 
and  amides  of  benzenesul phonic  acid  rise  as  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  compound  increases;  but  no  relation  between  the  melting 
point  and  molecular  weight  has  been  observed  in  the  ortho-  and  meta- 

series. 

Chlorides. 

I. 

86—87° 

51 

Amides. 
Para  . .    123  143-144  {  "^^^"^  ]  183 


Fl. 

CI. 

Br. 

Para  .  . 
Meta  . . 
Ortho. . 

36° 

53° 

liquid 

28-5 

75; 

liquid 

51 

Meta  . .     — 

148 

153—154 

— 

Ortho. .      — 

188 

186 

170 

w.  c.  w. 

Formula  of  Hipparaffin.  ByH.  Schwaez  (Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.,  77, 
{[^  7(32 — 768). — Hijiparaffin  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lead  peroxide 
on  hippuric  acid  in  presence  of  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  small,  brilliant  needles,  which  are  with  difficulty 
attacked  by  any  reagents  :  hence  the  name. 

In  a  former  communication  {Annalen,  75,  195)  the  author  assigned 
the  formula  C(,HsNO  to  hipparaffin.  Maier  (Annalen,  127,  161)  sup- 
posed that  CSH7NO  better  expressed  the  composition  of  the  compound, 
:ind  he  also  described  a  new  compound,  hipparin,  to  which  he 
assigned  the  formula  CBHoNOi. 

In  the  present  communication  the  author  shows  reason  for  doubting 
Maier's  formula  for  hipparaffin,  and  also  for  believing  that  Maier's 
hipparin  is  none  other  than  ethyl  hippu.rate. 

Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  hipparafl&n. 
When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  water,  or  better  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  soda  solution,  hipparaffin  splits  up  into  benzamide  and 
one  of  the  polymerides  of  ethaldehyde.  By  heating  together  benza- 
mide and  ethaldehyde,  in  presence  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  the 
author  succeeded  in  pi'eparing  hipparaffin.  There  is  some  difference 
in  its  properties,  however,  compared  with  those  of  the  hipparaffin  pre- 
pared from  hippuric  acid,  for  not  only  is  it  more  easily  decomposed  by 
acids,  but  it  melts  at  185°,  whilst  the  melting  point  of  the  compound 
obtained  from  hippuric  acid  is  215°.  These  results  show  that  the 
formula  of  hipparaffin  must  be  doubled,  so  that  it  becomes  C16H16N2O2 ; 
the  rational  formula  is  probably  CoH4(C7H6NO)2.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Sulphine  Compounds  of  Thiocarbamide.  By  A.  Bernthsen 
and  H.  Kltngek  (Beat.  Gltem.   Ges.  Ber.,  12,    574 — 576). — By  gently 
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warming  a  mixture  of  beuzyl  chloride  and  thiocarbamide,  a  crystalline 
compound,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  obtained,  which  melts  at 
167°,  and  has  the  composition  C^HnNoSCl.  The  free  base,  CgHioNoS, 
is  precipitated  on  adding  ammonia  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the  preced- 
ing compound.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  dilute 
acids,  but  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  water  or  benzene.  The 
base  melts  at  71°,  but  soon  decomposes,  forming  benzyl  mercaptan  and 
dicyandiamide.  W.  C.  W. 

Diphenylthiohydantoin.  By  A.  Lange  (Deut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  595 — 599). — On  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenyl- 
thiocarbamide  with  monochloracetic  acid,  diphenj/Ifhiohi/daiitoin, 
C15H10N2SO,  separates  out  in  iridescent  plates  (m.  p.  176°),  whilst  the 
mother-liquor  contains  a  compound  having  the  composition  CjH;N SO?. 

Diphenylthiohydantoin  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acids,  but 
is  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  water. 

With  platinum  chloride,  the  hydi-ochloric  acid  solution  yields  a 
double  salt,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water. 

When  diphenylthiohydantoin  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
yields  diphenylcarbamide.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  converts 
it  into  the  compound  C9H7NS02,  which  is  also  obtained  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  preparation  of  the  diphenylthiohydantoin.  It  forms 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  alkalis,  acids,  and  in  hot  water.  It 
melts  at  148°,  but  begins  to  sublime  below  100°. 

By  the  action  of  potassium  monochloracetate  on  diphenylthiocarba- 
mide,  a  mixture  of  diphenylthiohydantoin  and  diphenylthiohy- 
dantoic  acid,  CisHuN^SOo,  is  produced.  The  acid  crystallises  in  pale 
yellow  octahedra.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Stannic  Phenyl  Chloride.     By  B. 

Aroxheim  (IfeiU.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  509 — 510). — When  sodium 
nitrite  is  added  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  stannic  diphenyl  dichlo- 
lide  85  per  cent,  of  the  compound  is  converted  into  stannic  triphenyl 
chloride,  nitrosobenzene  being  also  formed. 

(1.)  3Sn(aH5),Cl2  =  2Sn(CcH5)3Cl  +  SnCl,. 
(2.)  Sn(C6H5)2Cl.,  -f  N2O3  =  2C6H5.NO  +  SnOCl. 

W.  C.  W. 

Diphenols.  By  H.  Schmidt  and  G.  Schultz  (Beut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  490 — 498). — Besides  the  a-  and  /3-diphenols  of  Barth  and 
Schreder  (Ber.,  9,  1332),  only  two  dihydroxybenzcnes  exist,  viz. : — 

(1.)  7-Diphenol  (ra.  p.  272°),  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  benzidine  (Griess,  J.  pr.  Ghem.,  101,  92),  or  by  fusing  potas- 
sium diphcn\-ldisulphonate  with  potash  (Engelhardt  and  Latschinoff, 
r>'-r.,  6,  194),  or  by  distilling  dioxyphenylbcnzoic  acid  with  lime. 

(2.)  f-Diphenol  (m.  p.  101°,  b.  p.  342°),  obtained  either  by  treating 
7-diamidodiphenyl  with  nitrous  acid,  or  by  fusing  an  alkaline  para- 
phenolsulphonate  with  caustic  alkali. 

7-Diphenol  crystallises  in  brilliant  plates  or  groups  of  needles,  ea.sily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.      It  is  dissolved   by  alkalis,  and  thrown 
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down  again  on  addition  of  an  acid.  It  gives  a  pale  green  colour  to 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  changes  it  to  blue.  Ferric  chloride  has  no  action  in  the 
cold  •  but  on  heating,  a  brown  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  Chloride 
of  lime  produces  a  fine  but  transient  violet  colour.  Heated  with 
acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  an  acetyl  compound  (m.  p.  159 — 160°), 
which  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  reproduces  the  diphenol. 

c-Diphenol  yields  with  acetic  acid  an  acetyl  compound  (m.  p.  94°), 
and  is  reduced  by  distillation  with  zinc-dust  to  diphenyl.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  Lincke's  diphenol  obtained  by  fusing  paraphenolsulphonic 
acid  with  potash  (Ber.,  11,  1339).  G.  T.  A. 

Diphenyl  Bases.  By  H.  Schmidt  and  G.  Schdltz  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  486 — 490). — The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
when  hydrazobenzene  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is 
formed  in  addition  to  benzidene  and  aniline,  a  new  isomeric  base,  to 
Avhich  the  authors  have  given  the  name  of  c-diamidodiphenyl.  Azo- 
benzene  in  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  acid  stannous  chloride 
(prepared  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  metal)  and  heated  for  a  long 
time  on  the  water-bath,  using  an  upright  condenser.  The  alcohol  is 
distilled  off,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered 
from  the  separated  benzidene  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  then  freed 
from  tin  by  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate,  after  concentration,  is  mixed  with  soda  and  treated  -with 
ether,  and  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  is 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  aniline  and  c-diamidodi- 
phenyl  boiling  at  363^.  This  body  is  not  an  intermediate  product 
between  hydrazobenzene  and  benzidine.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  isomeric  benzidine  and  ^-diamidodiphenyl  are  as  follows. 

The  former  dissolves  easily  in  water,  the  latter  with  difficulty :  the 
former  yields  large  fine  crystals,  which  melt  at  122°,  are  tolerably 
stable  and  volatile  at  far  over  360° ;  the  crystals  of  the  latter  consist  of 
long  needles  melting  at  45°,  unstable  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state 
of  purity.  Benzidine  sulphate  is  almost  insoluble,  the  sulphate  of  its 
isomeiide  is  easil}^  soluble.  Benzidine  chloride,  C12II12N2.2HCI,  is 
easily  soluble,  and  forms  a  platinum  double  salt  with  platinum  chloride, 
but  an  excess  of  water  converts  it  into  Ci-jHiqNj.HCI.  The  chloride  of 
c-diamidodiphenyl  is  easily  soluble,  but  can  only  be  crystallised  by 
leavino"  the  aqueous  solution  for  a  week  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  platinum 
chloride. 

Benzidine  when  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  yields  diacetylbenzi- 
dine  (m.  p.  317°),  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  monacetylbenzidine, 
a  body  having  basic  properties.  The  diacetyl  compound  of  c-diamodo- 
diphenyl  melts  at  202^.  When  benzidine  nitrate  is  saturated  with 
nitrous  acid  and  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  Griess'  tetrazodi- 
phenyl  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  101,  91)  is  obtained.  This  body  treated  with 
hydriodic  acid  yields  a  crystalline  di-iododiphenyl  melting  at  202°,  and 
which  on  oxidation  is  converted  into  pariodobenzoic  acid.  When 
it  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine,  a  brown  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  explodes  when  lighted.       This  latter  body  is  also 
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formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzi- 
dine, and  is  a  compound  of  the  diphenyl  scries  analogous  to  diazoamido- 
benzene.  An  alkaline  solution  of  phenol  yields  a  brown  precipitate 
on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dyes  silk  a  hue  pure  yellow. 

When  the  nitrate  of  tetrazodiphcnyl  from  benzidine  is  converted  into 
the  sulphate  and  the  solution  of  the  latter  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
dipbenol  (m.  p.  272°)  of  Griess  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  obtained 
by  Engelhardt  and  others  from  diphenyldisulphonic  acid  is  formed  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  c-diamidodiphenyl  sulpliato  treated  with  nitrous 
acid  and  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  yields  a  brown  oil,  which, 
when  boiled  with  water,  is  converted  into  the  diphenol  (m.  p.  161°) 
obtained  by  Lincke  from  phenolparasulphonic  acid.  G.  T.  A. 

Constitution  of  Phenanthrene.  By  G  Schultz  (Deut.  Chem.. 
Ges.  Her.,  12,  23-j — 2:]7). — In  a  former  paper  (iier.,  11,  215)  it  was 
shown  that  diamidodiphenic  acid  obtained  by  Griess  from  metanitro- 
benzoic  acid  could  be  converted  into  diphenic  acid,  by  first  trans- 
forming it  into  diiododiphenic  acid  by  the  successive  actions  of  nitrous 
and  hydriodic  acids,  and  then  reducing  the  iodo-derivative  with  sodium 
amalgam.  This  diphenic  acid  has  since  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by 
dissolving  the  crude  product  in  acetic  anhydride,  boiling  the  diphenic 
anhydride  which  separates  on  standing  with  dilute  soda  solution,  and 
precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  melting  point  as  thus  prepared 
is  228 — 229°,  which  is  also  that  of  dij^henic  acid  from  phenanthra- 
quinone  (not  226°  as  previously  given).  Griess's  acid  is  therefore 
dimetamidod ip hen ie  acid . 

Struve  (Be)-.,  10,  75)  states  that  by  reducing  dinitrodiphenic  acid 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  he  obtained  an  uncrystallisable 
isomeride  of  the  above  diamidodiphenic  acid,  which  melted  at  250 — 
251°,  and  yielded  by  distillation  with  lime  a  diamidodiphenyl  melting 
at  155 — 157° ;  whereas  Griess's  acid  begins  to  melt  at  170°,  and  when 
distilled  with  baryta,  gives  benzidine  (dipara-amidodiphenyl).  The 
author,  however,  shows  that  the  two  acids  are  identical :  for  both 
begin  to  melt  at  170°,  but  are  not  completely  liquefied  at  270°;  both 
may  be  obtained,  either  crystalline  or  amorphous;  both,  when  treated 
with  nitrous  and  hydriodic  acids,  yield  the  same  diiododiphenic  acid 
(m.  p.  262°)  ;  and  both,  in  the  form  either  of  salt  or  of  hydrochloride, 
give  by  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta,  either  caustic  or  anhydrous, 
identical  products,  viz.,  henzidine,  and  a  base  melting  at  157°.  The 
latter  is  not,  however,  a  diamidodiphenyl,  bat  diamidojluorene.  By 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  it  yields  fluorene. 

The  production  of  benzidine  shows  that  diamidodiphenic  acid  is 
difaramido-diortliocarhoxyldiphenyl,  and  phenanthrene,  dinrtlio-di- 
phenylene-aceUjlene.  Ch.  B. 

Anthrol.  By  G.  Liebermann  and  0.  Hormann  {Bexd.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  5b0 — 502). — Sodium  anthrace)ie.m}phovate,  CuHs.SOsNa  +  4H20, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  on  sodium 
anthraquinonemonosulphonate  for  a  short  time.  The  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium  anthracenesulphonates  are  colourless  crystalline  salt.s, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.     The  lead  and  barium  salts  are  insoluble. 
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Anthrol,  CuHgOH,  is  prepared  by  fusing  sodium  anthracenesulphonate 
with,  potash,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  Tvatei',  and  acidifying  with  an 
acid.  The  precipitated  anthrol  may  be  obtained  in  colourless  plates 
by  recrystallisation  from  acetone.  It  dissolves  in  bar-yta-water,  or 
solution  of  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  has  a  green 
fluorescence.     The  alcoholic  solution  reduces  silver  nitrate. 

By  heating  soda  with  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  anthrol  at  120°, 
ethyl  anthrol  ether,  CuHgOEt,  is  obtained  as  a  red  resinous  mass.  On 
recrystallisation  fi'om  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  deposited  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  139—140^). 

Monacetijloxyanthraqtiinone,  CuH7020Ac,  is  deposited  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  159°),  wh.en  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  is 
added  to  a  hot  solution  of  acetylanthrol  in  acetic  acid.  By  boiling 
with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  hydroxyanthraquinone,  CnHvOj.OH. 

The  a-  and  ^-antJiml  and  anthracenesul'phonic  acids  described  by 
Lincke  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  11,  225)  do  not  agree  in  their  properties  with 
the  pi'ecediug  compounds.  W.  C.  W. 

a-  and  /3-Nitroalizarin  and  /3-Aniidoalizarin.  By  E.  Schunck 
and  H.  Roemer  (Deut.  Ghevi.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  583-589).— When  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  alizarin  suspended  in  acetic  acid,  a  thick  yellow 
deposit  of  |S-mononitroalizarin,  CuH7(N02)04,  is  obtained.  The  crude 
product  is  purified  by  solution  in  warm  dilute  potash,  and  the  potas- 
sium derivative,  which  is  deposited  from  the  liquid  on  cooling,  is  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  recrystallisation  from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  the  /3-mononitroalizarin  is  obtained  in  yellow  plates, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  It  melts  at  244°,  with  de- 
composition. This  substance  is  identical  with  the  compound  which 
Rosenstiehl  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alizarin,  and  it  is 
also  the  chief  constituent  of  alizarin  orange. 

The  potassium  and  sodmin  derivatives  dissolve  in  water,  forming 
purple  solutions,  which  exhibit  two  absorption  bands.  The  barium 
and  calcium  derivatives  are  brownish-red  and  insoluble.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  lead  acetate  produces  a  red  precipitate,  and  alcoholic  copper 
acetate  gives  a  red  coloration.  It  colours  an  alumina  mordant  orange, 
and  iron  mordant  reddish-violet. 

The  oi-mononitroallzarin  described  by  Perkin  melts  at  194 — 196°, 
and  is  more  soluble  in  potash,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  than  the  |3-modification. 

The  barium  derivative  is  bluish-violet,  and  the  calcium  reddish- 
violet.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  lead  and  copper  acetates  produce  red 
coloi'ations. 

A  third  isomeride  is  know^l  which  melts  at  282°,  but  resembles 
a-nitroalizarin  in  its  properties. 

The  diacetyl  derivative  of  (i-nitroalizarin,  CuH3(IS'02)02(OAc)2,  is 
deposited  from  a  solution  in  benzene  in  long  yellow  needles  (m.  p. 
218°).  This  compound  appears  to  undergo  partial  decomposition 
when  recrystallised  from  alcoliol  or  acetic  acid,  ^-amkloalizarin  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  nitroalizarin.  The 
best  yield  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a 
solution  of  the  nitroalizarin  in  dilute  ammonia.  When  the  red  precipitate 
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which  separates  out  is  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields 
the  amidoalizariu  in  red  prisms,  melting  above  300°  and  subliming 
with  partial  decomposition.  This  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  freely  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow,  and  in  potash, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  It  colours  alumina  mordants  dull  red,  and 
iron  dull  grey.  W.  C.  W. 

Alizarinsulphonic  Acid.  By  C.  Graebe  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  571 — 574). — Von  Perger's  alizarinsulphonic  acid  (,/.  pr.  Chem.,  18, 
173)  is  identical  with  the  acid  which  the  author  and  Liebermann  ob- 
tained from  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin,  havino-  the 
composition  CuHTO^CSOsNa)  +  HoO. 

The  acid  forms  three  series  of  salts ;  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts 
are  soluble  in  water;  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  lead  are 
sparingly  soluble. 

The  salts,  CuH502(OH)oSO:iM',  are  orange  or  yellow  in  colour,  and 
yield  alizai-in  when  heated.  The  salts,  CuHisOoCOH)  (0M').S03M'  and 
CuHi50j(OM')2.S03M,  do  not  give  alizarin  when  heated.  They  have 
a  violet  or  reddish-yellow  colour.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Cantharidin  and  their  relation  to  the  Ortho 
Series.  By  J.  Piccakd  {Lent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  577— 580).— A 
compound  crystallising  in  slender  needles  (m.  p.  131°),  of  the  compo- 
sition, CioHiaLOa,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  cantha- 
ridin. It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  prisms  belonging  to  the  anorthic  system.  It  is  insoluble  in  a 
cold  solution  of  potash.  Pure  cantharene,  CsHio  (b.  p.  134''),  obtained 
by  heating  the  hydriodic  acid  derivative  with  a  solution  of  potash  in 
sealed  tubes,  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  150  times  its  volume 
of  oxygen.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  the  hydrocarbon  yields 
orthotoluic  and  phthalic  acids. 

When  a  solution  of  cantharidin  in  caustic  soda  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  residue  heated  with  soda  lime,  a  mixture  of  cantharene, 
xylene,  and  high-boiling  ketones  distils  over. 

Orthoxylene  (b.  p.  141°)  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  by  distilling 
cantharidin  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide.  W.  C.  W. 

Cinchonine.  By  M.  Fileti  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  423—425). 
— ^When  a  solution  of  cinchonine  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated 
Nvith  chlorine,  a  compound  separates  out  which  has  probably  the  com- 

-ition  Ci<jH2oN20Cl6  +  HCl.     It  is  insoluble  in   the  more  ordinary 

1  vents,  but  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  cinchonine  is  heated 
vrith  bromine  and  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  150*^,  carbonic  anhydride, 
anunonium  bromide,   and  perbromethanc  are  formed  together  with  a 

low  crystalline  compound.  The  latter  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
.  Jinary  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  hot  chloroform,  and  crystallises  out 
again  on  cooling.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  repeatedly  sublimed  in  a 
current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  thus  obtained  in  yellow  shining 
plates.  From  the  analytical  results,  the  author  infers  that  tliis  com- 
pound is  perbromanthracene,  CuBrio.  P.  P.  B. 
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Conquinine  Sulphate.  By  0.  Hesse  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
425 — 426). — The  author  stated  in  a  former  communication  (Ber.,  11, 
1166)  that  the  green  fluorescence  observed  by  Schaer  in  a  solution  of 
quinidine  sulphate,  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  was  not  due  to 
conquinine  sulphate,  but  to  cinchonidine  sulphate.  He  now  finds, 
however,  that  a  solution  of  conquinine  sulphate  in  chloroform  does 
become  fluorescent  after  a  time.  P.   P.  B. 

Oxidation-products  of  Cinchona  Bases.  By  H.  Skraup  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  230 — 234). — The  author  confirms  the  statements 
of  Koenigs  (Ber.,  12,  97)  with  regard  to  cinchonic  acid,  its  prepara- 
tion, and  constitution.  He  likewise  has  found  that  its  true  formula  is 
CinH7N02,  and  not  C.;oHuN.i04  as  proposed  by  Weidel ;  and  that  it  is 
chinoline-monocarbonic  acid.  To  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Koenigs,  he  adds  that  it  melts  at  256°,  and  that,  when  its  solution  in 
hydrochloi'ic  acid  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  crystals  of  a  hydro- 
chloride are  deposited,  which  decom])ose  during  the  process  of  drying 
in  a  vacuum,  giving  ofi"  hydrochloric  acid. 

Weidel  based  his  formula  for  cinchonic  acid  on  the  observation  that 
it  yielded  by  oxidation  chinoUc  acid,  CgHeNoO^,  and  cinchomeronic  acid, 
CiiHsNoOe.  The  author,  however,  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  second 
of  these  formulae,  and  thinks  that  Weidel's  cinchomeronic  acid  will 
prove  to  be  a  dicarbopyridenic  acid,  C7H5NO4.  Caventou  and  Willm's 
carhoxijcinchonic  acid  is,  he  finds,  simply  cinchonic  acid. 

Cinchonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  with  chromic  mixture 
of  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine,  C19H23N2O,  and  of  cinchotenine  and 
cinchotenidine,  C18H20N2O3 ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two  there  is 
no  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  This  is  readily  explained.  Po- 
tassium permanganate  converts  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  into 
cinchotenine  and  cinchotenidine  respectively,  formic  acid  being  given 
off.  When  dichromate  is  used  as  the  oxidising  agent,  the  same 
change  occurs  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  formic  acid  is  further 
oxidised  to  carbonic  acid,  and  the  bases  cinchotenine  and  cinchoteni- 
dine to  cinchonic  acid.  Other  volatile  acids  are  produced  from  all 
four  bases. 

By  oxidation  with  dichromate,  quinine  and  conquinine  also  yield 
non-volatile  acids,  which  difier  from  cinchonic  acid.  These  have  not 
yet  been  examined.  Ch.  B. 

Berberine.  By  H.  Weidel  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Bar.,  12,  410 — 
417). — Fleitmann  (Annalen,  59,  160)  found  that  oxalic  acid  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  berberine  by  nitric  acid.  The  author  finds, 
however,  that  no  oxalic  acid,  but  an  acid  containing  nitrogen,  is 
formed,  which  is  styled  berberonic  acid.  To  pi'epare  this  acid,  berbe- 
rine is  heated  with  eight  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  the 
resulting  solution  is  concentrated,  and  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass 
separates  out.  The  acid  is  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
hot  water  and  conversion  into  the  calcium  salt,  which  separates  from 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  filtrate  from 
the  calcium  salt  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  the  salt  of  an  acid 
which  forms  an  insoluble  silver  salt :  from  this,  the  acid  may  be  ob- 
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taiued  in  woolly  needles.  It  has  not  been  further  investigated,  as  it 
occurs  in  very  small  qiiantities  only.  ■ 

Berberonic  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  calcinm  salt  with  an 
acid  and  crystallisation  from  hot  water,  forms  groups  of  shining, 
transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  which  become  opaque  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  in  hot  water; 
alcohol  dissolves  it  but  sparingly,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  chloroform.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  is 
decomposed  by  heat.  When  crystallised  from  dilute  aqueous  solutions, 
it  forms  triclinic  prisms,  having  the  composition  CsHeNOc  +  2H2O, 
which  on  exposure  to  air  lose  one  molecule  of  water  and  become 
opaque.  Like  oxycinchomeronic  (Wien  Acad.  Ber.,  1874,  October 
lipft)  and  pyridendicarbonic  acids  (Ramsay,  Fhil.  Mag.,  1877,  246), 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  berberonic  acid  give  an  intense  red  colora- 
tion with  ferrous  sulphate  in  absence  of  a  stronger  acid. 

Calcium  berberoiiate,  (C8H2iSr06)2Ca3  +  4H2O,  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  with  calcium  chloride.  It 
separates  out  in  white  shining  needles,  which  after  one  crystallisation 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

The  cadmium  salt,  (C8H2N06)2Cd3  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in  shining 
branching  needles,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  silver  salt,  CgHaNOeAgs,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. 

When  the  calcium  salt  is  distilled  with  lime,  pyridine  is  obtained, 
together  wath  other  products,  the  decomposition  taking  place  thus  : 
C^HoNOe  =  0CO2  +  C5H5N.  When  the  acid  is  fused  with  potash, 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  potassium  cyauide  and  acetate 
are  formed. 

Berberonic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  pyridene-tricarbonic  acid.  In 
its  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate,  it  resembles  pyridene-dicarbonic  acid 
(Devar,  Zeits.  Chem.,  1870).  In  this  latter  respect  it  also  resembles 
oxycinchomeronic  acid,  to  which  it  clo.sely  approximates  in  percentage 
composition.  A  comparison  of  the  two  acids  has  yielded  the  following 
results  : — 


Oxjciuclionu-njuic. 

Berberonic. 

Crystalline  form 

Water  of  crystallisation 

\       Calcium  salt 

Prismatic. 

10'84  per  cent.  ;  does  not 
eUloresce. 

Cauliilower-like  crusts  ;  25"3 
per  cent,  water. 

White,  crystalline  powder; 
122  per  cent,  water. 

Precipitated  by  copfier  ace- 
tate in  the  cold. 

Triclinic. 

14o7  per  cent. ;    eflloresces 

quickly. 
Fine,  flexible  needles ;   21"1 

Cadmium  salt 

per  cent,  water. 
Needleshavinga  satiny  lustre ; 

873  per  cent,  wafer. 
Precipitated  only  when  hot, 

the   precipitate   redissolv- 

ing  on  cooling. 

I 


p.  p.  B. 
Alkaloids  of  the  Pomegranate.    By  C.  Tanket  (Compf.  rend., 
88,  71G — 71i'). — In  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate,  besides  pelletierine. 
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ttere  are  three  other  volatile  alkaloids,  wliicli  may  be  sepai'ated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  powdered  bark  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime 
and  treated  with  water ;  the  solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which 
in  its  turn  is  shaken  with  a  dilute  acid.  A  solution  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  alkaloids  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  dextrogyrate,  laevo- 
gyrate,  or  inactive,  according  to  the  bark  used.  To  separate  these 
alkaloids,  the  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  anhydride  ;  it  is  then  shaken  with  chloroform,  and 
the  latter  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  solution,  which  is  dextro- 
gyrate, contains  the  sulphate  of  a  dextrogyrate  liquid  alkaloid  and  of 
an  inactive  solid  alkaloid. 

By  treating  the  solution  in  a  similar  manner,  but  using  caustic  soda 
instead  of  sodium  bicai-bonate,  a  l^vogyrate  solution  is  obtained, 
which  after  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  leaves  a  crystal- 
line sulphate  of  a  lasvogyrate  liquid  base,  and  an  uncrystallisable  sul- 
phate of  an  inactive  base.  These  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The 
active  sulphate  possesses  the  rotatory  power  [_oC]j  =  —30°. 

Crystalline  Base. — By  decomposing  with  an  alkali  the  dextrogyrate 
solution  described  above,  treating  with  chloroform,  and  evaporating 
oif  the  latter,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation.  From  an  aqueous  solution,  prismatic  crystals  are 
deposited,  having  the  formula  C9H15NO  +  4H3O.  It  forms  a  double 
salt  with  platinum  chloride,  (CoHi5NO.HCl)2  +  PtCh,  crystaUising  in 
reddish-yellow  needles.  The  hydrated  base  melts  at  4(3°,  but  can  be 
cooled  to  37""  without  solidifying.  It  boils  at  246°,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  (9  parts  at  10°),  water  (2"5  at  10°),  and  chloroform, 
which  extracts  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  a  powerful  base, 
expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts,  and  precipitating  alumina,  baiyta, 
and  lime,  but  not  magnesia.  It  gives  all  the  characteristic  reactions 
for  the  alkaloids,  and  with  sulphui'ic  acid  and  potassium  dichromate 
gives,  like  pelletierine,  an  intense  green  colour. 

The  liydroclilorkie,  CgHisNO.HCl,  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons,  and 
is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  lO"  C. 

The  sulphate,  C9H15NO.HSO4.4H2O,  crystallises  with  4  mols.  of 
water,  which  it  loses  over  sulphuric  acid.  At  10°,  it  is  soluble  in  less 
than  twice  its  weight  of  water. 

The  author  reserves  naming  this  base  until  he  has  examined  the 
other  two.  L.  T.  O'S. 

A  New  Alkaloid.  By  A.  Petit  (J.  Pharm.  Chem.  [4],  29,  18— 
20). — The  author  describes  a  white  bitter  root;  whose  origin  and  name 
are  at  present  unknown  to  him.  Its  starch-granules  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  wheat.  It  contains  much  saccharine  matter,  nine-tenths 
of  which  has  no  reducing  action.  When  coarsely  powdered  and 
extracted  with  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  it  yields  an  extremely 
bitter  solution.  The  alcohol  was  distilled,'  the  residue  taken  up  with 
water,  and  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  potassium  bicai-bonate  and 
chloroform.  Several  treatments  with  chloroform  were  necessary  to 
remove  the  bitter  principle  entirely ;  the  chloroform  solution  was 
strongly  alkaline.  A  syrupy  residue  remained  on  distilling  the  chloro- 
form, and  this  crystallised  the  next  day  in  tufts  of  fine  needles  and 
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very  long  prisms.  A  ti*ace  of  colonr  was  removed  by  treatment  witli 
■well-washed  animal  charcoal.  The  body  shows  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  defined  alkaloids,  neutralising  the  strongest  acids,  and  yield- 
ing pi'ecipitates  even  in  dilute  solution  with  the  double  iodides  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury,  with  the  double  iodides  of  potassium  and  cadmium, 
and  with  gold  chloride.  No  particular  colorations  are  obtained  by  the 
reactions  for  strychnine  and  for  quinine.  The  alkaloid  is  charac- 
terised by  its  extreme  bitterness,  its  great  solubility  in  Avater,  its 
inactivity  towards  polarised  light,  and  by  the  solubility  of  its  platino- 
chioride.  Other  reactions  are  stated.  Its  physiological  action  was 
inappreciable  when  tested  by  hypodermic  injection  on  frogs. 

F.  C. 

Products  of  the  Fermentation  of  Albuminoids.  By  E.  and  H. 
Salkowski  (Deaf.  Chem.  Ges.  JJer.,  12,  648 — 6-53). — The  decomposition 
of  the  several  proteids  investigated  by  the  authors,  viz.,  \\ool,  serum, 
albumin,  blood  and  muscle  fibrin,  and  fresh  muscle,  Avas  effected  by 
digesting  them  at  40'',  for  periods  of  3 — 60  days,  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  (15  c.c.  of  the  saturated  solution  diluted  with 
1,000  c.c.  of  water  to  50  grams  of  the  dry  substance).  In  certain 
cases,  pancreatic  juice  was  added,  in  others,  a  few  drops  of  a  decom- 
posing fluid  containing  Bacillus  suhtilis.  On  the  completion  of  the 
decompo.sition,  the  solutions  were  distilled,  and  the  distillate  and 
residue  separately  treated  for  the  isolation  of  the  products. 

Blood  and  muscle  fibrin,  and  fresh  muscle,  all  yielded  phenyl- 
propionic  acid,  in  quantity  about  0"5  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance,, 
the  duration  of  the  digestion  varying  from  3  to  13  days.  In  one 
instance,  in  which  fresh  muscle  was  digested  for  14  days,  this  acid  was 
not  formed,  but  a  small  quantity  of  phenylacetic  acid  was  isolated. 

Commercial  serum  albumin  (125  grams)  after  digestion  for  37  days 
also  yielded  phenylacetic  acid  (3  grams).  The  same  acid  was  obtained 
from  wool,  in  quantity  about  0'6  per  cent.,  and  in  addition  an  aromatic 
acid,  CsHsOj  (m.  p.  148"),  differing,  however,  in  its  properties  from 
the  known  isomerides  of  this  formula.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  un- 
known oxyphenjlacetic  acids. 

The  early  stages  of  the  decomposition  of  muscle  were  attended  by 
the  formation  of  succinic  acid,  the  maximum  quantity  observed  being 
1  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance.  It  is  probably  preceded  by  that  of 
aspartic  acid. 

Muscle  which  had  been  previously  treated  in  a  dry,  finely-divided 
state  with  boiling  ether,  yielded  by  decomposition  a  quantity  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids  (3  per  cent.)  ;  so  also  serum  albumin. 

In  the  further  investigation  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
muscle,  the  following  bodies  were  i.solated  from  the  distillate : — 

Before  the  boiling  point  was  reached,  a  small  quantity  of  a  heavy 
yellowish  oil  distilled.  This  proved  to  be  a  non-nitrogenous  sulphur 
compound. 

From  the  succeeding  portions  pbenol,  indole,  and  skatole  (Ber.,  10, 
1027)  were  isolated.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  bodj-,  however,  was 
not  constant.  The  quantity  of  indole  obtained  is  remarkable  ;  in  one 
case  100  grams  of  dry  substance  yielded  09  gram  of  pure  indole. 

C.  F.  C. 
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Chemical  Nature  of  Peptone.  By  R.  Herth  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
[ii],  76,  869 — 890). — Peptone  -was  prepared  by  digesting  the  finely 
powdered  wliite  of  eg,g  from  50  to  60  boiled  eggs  for  24  to  30  honrs 
with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  then  treating  with  hot 
water,  and  digesting  with  4  litres  of  a  0"65  per  cent,  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  40  c.c.  of  a  clear  pepsin  solution  which  had  been 
purified  by  dialysis,  and  was  free  from  calcium  and  chlorine.  When 
the  liquid  had  become  clear  (after  5  or  6  hours)  it  was  heated  on  a 
sand-bath,  and  freshly  precipitated  lead  carbonate  was  added  to 
neutral  reaction.  The  small  quantity  of  lead  present  in  the  filtrate 
was  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  liquid  was 
again  filtered,  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  precipitated,  and 
digested  with  concentrated  alcohol,  again  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  re- 
precipitated.  This  process  was  repeated  three  times.  The  precipitated 
lead  phosphate  was  quite  white,  showing  the  absence  of  sulphide. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  the  peptone  thus  prepared  gave  a  slight 
turbidity  with  potassium  ferrocyauide  and  acetic  acid.  Various 
methods  of  purification  were  employed,  but  the  reaction  with  ferro- 
cyanide  was  invariably  obtained.  Whether  this  reaction  is  due  to  a 
trace  of  unchanged  albumin  in  the  peptone,  is  regarded  by  the  author 
as  a  yet  unsettled  point. 

In  the  original  paper  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  peptone  are  given, 
both  of  the  substance  prepared  as  described  above  and  of  the  various 
precipitates  obtained  by  fractionally  precipitating  with  alcohol  and  with 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  These  analyses  show  that  peptone  is  not 
a  mixture,  but  a  distinct  chemical  compound.  The  percentage  com- 
position of  peptone  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  albumin  ob- 
tained from  egg  white.  The  author  regards  albumin  as  a  polymeride 
of  peptone,  and  the  change  brought  about  by  the  action  of  pepsin 
solution  in  albumin  as  analogous  to  the  action  of  heat  in  effecting  the 
change  of  paraldehyde  into  vapour  of  aldehyde. 

A  solution  of  'peptone  is  not  precipitated  by  many  of  the  salts  of 
heavy  metals,  by  acids,  or  by  boiling.  Alcohol,  mercuric  chloride,  and 
lead  acetate,  followed  by  ammonia,  cause  precipitates  in  solutions 
of  peptone.  The  statement  of  Adamkiewicz  {Die  Natur  und  Ndhr- 
iverth  des  Peptons,  Berlin,  1877)  that  those  reagents  which  precipitate 
egg  albumin  also  precipitate  peptone  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  in- 
correct. Peptone  forms  compounds  with  metals  analogous  to  those 
formed  by  albumin,  but  the  compounds  of  peptone  are  generally 
soluble,  wiiilst  those  of  albumin  are  insoluble. 

The  author  claims  for  his  process  of  preparing  peptone  that  it 
ensures  a  complete  or  almost  complete  conversion  of  the  albumin  into 
peptone,  that  it  entirely  removes  syntonin,  and  that  the  absence  of 
salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  also  ensured.  These  salts  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  solutions  of  peptone. 

The  amount  of  ash  m  the  peptone  prepared  by  the  author's  process 
is  not  more  than  1  per  cent.  M.  M.   P.  M. 

Diastase  and  Beet  Mucilage.  By  C.  Zulkowskt  {Wein.  Akad. 
Ber.,  77  [ii],  647 — 654). — The  preparation  of  diastase  from  malt  is 
described  in  detail.     Briefly  the  method  consists  in  extracting  malt 
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which  has  been  freed  from  the  shoots  with  strong  alcohol,  adding 
glycerol  to  the  residue  until  a  syrupy  mass  is  obtained,  removing  air- 
bubbles  by  placing  the  whole  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  filter- 
ing after  8  to  12  days  through  muslin  and  pressing,  diluting  the  liquid 
with  water,  and  again  filtering  into  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  diastase  which  is  precipitated  by  the  alcohol-ether  mix- 
ture is  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  until  the  last  traces  of  glycerol 
are  removed,  and  is  then  dried  hi  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Diastase  as  thus  prepared  is  partly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  solu- 
tion quickly  converts  starch  into  glucose  at  a  temperature  of  40°. 
The  mean  of  several  analyses  of  diastase  gave  the  following  results : — 

C.  H.  N.  Ash.         OandS. 

47-57        6-49         5-14        3-lG         3764  =  100-00. 

The  ash  contains  phosphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
and  small  quantities  of  sulphates. 

A  substance  resembling  diastase  has  been  obtained  from  beets  by  a 
process  analogous  to  that  described  above.  The  examination  of  this 
substance  is  as  yet  very  incomplete.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Chondrin.  By  R.  Petei  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  267—269).— 
The  nature  of  the  reducing  substance  described  by  Bodecker,  Meissner, 
and  de  Bary,  as  being  formed  when  chondrin  is  acted  on  by  acids, 
alkalis,  or  gastric  jaice,  or  undergoes  putrefaction,  is  still  unknown. 
It  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  species  of  sugar,  and  hence  named 
"  chondroglucose ;"  but  von  Mering,  in  1873  {Inaag.  Dlhs.),  disproved 
this  view,  and  pointed  out  its  compound  nature. 

This  substance  is  most  easily  formed  when  pure  chondrin  (from  the 
tracheal  cartilages  of  young  bullocks)  is  heated  with  water  containing 
at  most  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  by  injecting  steam.  All  the 
chondrin  having  been  decomposed,  the  opalescent  viscous  liquid  is 
treated  with  barium  carbonate,  whereby  sulphuric  acid  and  syntonin 
are  precipitated,  and  saturated  with  mercuric  chloride  to  remove  pep- 
tones. Alcohol  precipitates  the  required  substance  from  the  filtrate; 
it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  any  mercury  present  removed  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  After  repeated  solutions  and  precipitations  by  alcohol, 
it  is  obtained  colourless  and  free  from  albumin  and  peptones.  Pro- 
longed standing  under  alcohol  renders  it  anhydrous  and  transparent, 
and  by  subsequent  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  crystallised,  partly  in 
rhombic  tables,  partly  in  fine  needles. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  is  very  viscous,  has  a  strongly 
acid  reaction  and  is  laevorotatory.  It  is  precipitated  by  gold  chloride 
and  by  lead  acetate  ;  but  not  by  platinic  chloride,  tannin,  mercuric  or 
silver  salts.  Its  presence  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  two  last  by 
alkalis  ;  but  on  warming  such  alkaline  solutions,  reduction  and  depo- 
sition of  metal  take  place. 

When  a  boiling  solution  of  the  substance  is  treated  with  pure  basic 
copper  carbonate,  a  dirty  blue-green  precipitate  and  a  very  soluble 
crystallisable  copper  salt  are  formed.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  both 
acids  and  alkalis.  The  alkaline  solutions  of  both  compounds  deposit 
cuprous  oxide  on  boiling.  Ch.  B. 
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Physiological    Chemistry. 


Distribution  of  Phosphates  in  the  Blood.  By  L.  Jolly  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  756 — 759).— The  author  has  determined  the  quantity  of 
phosphates  in  the  proteids  of  the  blood,  which  he  divides  into  four 
groups  : — (1)  Aqueous  part,  ("2)  albumin,  (3)  fibrin,  (4)  globules;  his 
results  with  ox  blood  are  : — 


Composi- 
tion 
of  the 
Blood. 

Elements. 

Phosphate 

Total 
Phos- 
phates. 

Oxide 

Alkaline. 

of 
Calcium. 

of 
Magne- 
sium. 

of 
Iron. 

of  Iron 

not 
Phos- 
phate. 

809 

67 

3 

121 

Water 

Albumin  (dry) 
Fibrin          „ 
Globules     „ 

0-235 
0-032 
trace 
0  063 

0-006 
0  027 
0-015 
0-037 

0  004 

0-012 

0  189 
0-016 

1  -3.54 

0-253 
0-248 
0-035 
1  -454 

0-020 

1,000 

0-330 

0-085 

0-004 

1-571 

1-990 

0-020 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  alkaline  phosphates  predominate  in  the 
liquid  portion,  and  the  phosphate  of  iron,  although  it  varies  in  the 
diiferent  elements,  seems  to  accumulate  in  the  globules. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Physiological  Relations  of  Phenylacetic  and  Phenylpro- 
pionic  Acids.  By  E.  and  H.  Salkowsei  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
653 — 655). — Phenylpropionic  acid,  given  to  a  dog  together  with  his 
food  in  quantities  of  1-5 — 2  grams  daily,  was  entirely  converted,  by 
oxidation,  into  benzoic  acid,  the  urine  containing  hippuric  acid,  but 
no  trace  of  homologous  compounds.  The  authors  having  previously 
shown  that  phenylpropionic  acid  is  an  early  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  proteids  by  digestion  and  fermentation,  this  observa- 
tion affords  a  simple  explanation  of  the  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  by 
the  carnivora.  The  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  and  of  indican  from  the 
organism  during  starvation,  points  to  a  similar  decomposition  of  tissne- 
proteids. 

Plien}jlacetic  acid  was  converted  under  similar  conditions  into 
phenaceturio  acid,  CioHnN03,  a  crystalline  body  (m.p.  143°)  resembling 
hippmncacid.  Onboiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, it  is  easily  resolved  into 
phenylacetic  acid  and  glycocine,  its  constitution  is  therefore  expressed 
by  the  formula,  C6H5.CH0.CO.NH.CH2.COOH.  The  remarkable 
difference  thus  observed  between  the  physiological  relations  of  these 
homologous  acids,  points  to  the  limited  applicability  of  Graebe's  con- 
clusion respecting  the  oxidation  of  the  side  chains  of  aromatic  acids, 
to  carboxyl,  in  the  animal  organism.  C.  F.   C. 

" Starch  Granules"  and  "  Amyloids"  of  the  Egg.  By  Dastee 
{Comjjt.   rend.,  88,   752 — 753). — The  globules  in  the  vitellus  of  eggs 
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do  not  consist  of  starch,  but  of  a  fatty  body  wliich  appears  to  belong 
to  the  lecithines.  They  are  seen  in  the  new  laid  egg-  The  granules 
called  "  aniyloidcs  "  by  Dareste,  do  not,  as  the  name  implies,  consist  of 
starch,  since  they  are  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine  or  converted  into 
glucose  by  diastase.     They  are  not  optically  active.  L.  T.  OS. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Formation  of  Carbonic  Anhydride,  Alcohol,  and  Acetic  Acid  by 
Yeast  alone,  in  Presence  and  Absence  of  Oxygen.  By  A.  Bechamp 
{Coiiqjt.  rend.,  88,  71l> — 7-1). — Yeast  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  water  was  boiled,  cooled  in  a  cun-ent  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride to  expel  air,  and  the  liquid  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  25 — 
3U°.  A  regular  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  was  evolved  throughout 
the  experiment,  and  at  the  end  nitrogen. 

Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  were  also  formed  in  the  proportion  of  o'7 
CO,  and  0"163  gram  respectively,  for  100  gTams  of  dry  yeast. 

Yeast  coated  with  creasote  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
of  Montpellier  for  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  for  dry  yeast  was  10'8  c.c.  and  1"5  gram  re- 
spectively. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  yeast  when  mixed  with 
water  still  continues  to  evolve  carbonic  anhydride,  and  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  are  formed.  Amongst  the  gases  evolved  is  nitrogen,  and 
the  oxygen  due  to  the  decomposition  of  tlie  water  is  rapidly  absorbed. 

In  one  experiment,  the  peicentage  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  for  dry 
yeast  was  1 '00  and  0"63  respectively;  and  in  another  2- 7G  and  l'-i2, 
the  percentage  of  organic  and  mineral  matter  being'in  the  first  case 
27"5,  and  in  the  second  11'9.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Fermentation.  By  J.  Schiel  (Deuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  508). — 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  sugar  and 
ammonium  phosphate,  to  which  meat  extract  and  yeast  have  been 
added,  the  formation  of  bacteria  is  prevented  without  interfering  with 
the  process  of  fermentation.  W.  C.  W. 

Conditions  of  Lactic  Fermentation.  By  C.  Richet  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  750 — 751). — Lactic  fermentation  is  greatly  increased  by 
exposing  a  large  surface  of  the  milk  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Up  to 
44^"  the  activity  of  the  fermentation  increases  with  the  temperature, 
and  remains  constant  between  44"  and  52°.  Above  52^"  the  activity 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises;  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
coagulation,  by  the  heat,  of  some  albuminoid  substance,  which  assists 
in  the  fermentation. 

Digestive  juices,  such  as  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and 
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peptones,  increase  the  activity  of  the  lactic  fermentation  ;  but  nitro- 
genous bodies  such  as  leucine,  glycocoll,  &c.,  have  no  action. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Schizomycetic  Fermentations.  By  A.  Fitz  {Deut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  474 — 478). — This  is  a  continuation  of  former  papers  (see  this 
Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  241). 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  grams  of  calcimn  glycerate, 
which  was  mixed  with  cow-dung.  A  trace  of  alcohol,  24"5  grams  of 
the  calcium  salt  of  a  volatile  acid,  and  a  trace  of  a  non-volatile  liquid 
acid  were  obtained.  The  volatile  acid  was  acetic,  mixed  with  a  trace 
of  butyi-ic  acid ;  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  was  also  found.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  the  liquid  contained  elongated  cells 
of  a  micrococcus,  which  were  often  strung  together  in  chains  ;  towards 
the  end,  a  round  micrococcus  was  more  abundant.  The  same  cells  were 
formed  in  the  second  experiment  made  with  the  same  bodies.  The 
products  were  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  with  a  trace  of  a  higher  acid 
and  formic  acid.  Water  in  which  hay  had  been  steeped  but  not 
boiled,  was  next  tried,  and  the  same  schizomyces  appeared  together 
with  a  pear-shaped  one,  which  was  coloured  violet  by  iodine.  Pro- 
ducts :  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid  with  a  trace  of  a  higher  acid,  succinic 
acid. 

Erythrol  (erythrite)  mixed  with  hay-water  yielded  a  trace  of  alcohol, 
also  butyric,  acetic,  and  a  trace  of  formic  acid.  The  quantity  of 
succinic  acid  was  much  less  than  in  a  former  experiment,  and  it  is 
probable  that  erythrol  decomposes  in  two  different  ways,  one  yielding 
chiefly  succinic  acid,  the  other  chiefly  volatile  acids. 

Calcium  tartrate  and  coiv-dung. — In  the  liquid  were  found  a  long  and 
a  round  micrococcus,  and  towards  the  end  a  bacillus  and  a  bacterium, 
but  the  schizomyces  of  Pasteur  could  not  be  perceived.  Products : 
ethyl  alcohol  acids  ;  chiefly  acetic  with  a  little  butyric,  and  a  trace  of 
formic  and  succinic.  The  author  shows  that  the  butyracetic  acid  of 
ISTickles  (Annalen,  61,  343)   has  no  existence. 

The  fermentation  products  of  calcium  lactate  were  a  trace  of  alcohol, 
propionic  and  acetic  acids,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  acid,  pro- 
bably undecomposed  lactic  acid. 

Gelatin  and  albumin. — The  former  yielded  no  alcohol;  the  latter 
doubtful  traces.  The  author  considers  that  the  reducing  action  attri- 
buted to  the  so-called /e?v«ett^a</o»  hydrogen  is  due  to  a  peculiar  form 
of  schizomycetes. 

Calcium  malate  yields  a  little  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic,  succinic,  and 
carbonic  acids.  Glycerol  with  the  same  schizomyces  yielded  alcohol, 
boiling  at  78 — 80'^ ;  formic  acid  and  another  volatile  acid  unnamed  ; 
a  little  succinic  acid.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Conditions  of  Life  of  the  Lower  Organisms.  By  J.  W.  Gunning 
(Chem.  Centr.  [3],  1878,  799— 800).— Tyndall  has  shown  that  in 
putrefaction,  the  presence  of  a  limited  quantity  of  air  is  necessary, 
otherwise  it  is  totally  arrested.  Bacteria,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
oxygen,  however,  assume  a  death-like  condition,  from  which  they  are 
aroused  only  by  the  presence  of  albumin  or  albuminoids.  This  pro- 
bably  explains  why  atmospheric  dust  originates  bacterial  life  in  all 
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sterilised  infusions  of  vegetable  or  animal  snbstances,  but  not  in  solu- 
tions which  are  artificially  prepared  for  the  nourishment  of  bacteria 
by  dissolving  ammonium  salts  and  sugar  or  tartaric  acid :  bac- 
teria taken  from  putref\-ing  liquids  thrive  in  such  solutions,  but 
atmospheric  germs  refuse  to  develop.  Bastian  argues  from  this  that 
atmospheric  air  contains  no  bacteria  germs,  but  that  bacteria  are 
generated  from  albumin  and  albuminoids.  The  author  believes, 
however,  that  the  action  of  oxygen  in  excess  destroys  albuminoid 
matters  which  are  necessaiy  to  the  growth  of  bacteria ;  and  this  he 
confirms  by  showing  that  paper  dipped  into  dilute  putrefying  liquid 
and  dried  slowly  in  the  air,  will  not  originate  bacterial  life  in  the  arti- 
ficially prepared  solution,  but  does  fertilise  organic  solutions  which 
supply  the  necessary  albuminoids.  An  exactly  parallel  case  is  fur- 
nished by  yeast,  which  has  had  its  albuminoids  removed  by  repeated 
extraction  with  glycerol,  or  by  allowing  it  to  ferment  as  long  as  it 
will  in  excess  of  sugar  solution  :  such  yeast  refuses  to  invert  or  fer- 
ment artificially  made  solutions  of  sugar,  and  appears  dead,  but  its 
activity  is  restored  by  adding  albuminoids  or  by  dropping  in  some  of 
the  glycerol  extract  obtained  from  the  yeast.  Further,  just  as  the 
paper  moistened  with  puti'efying  liquids  and  dried  in  the  air  was  in- 
capable of  fertilising  liquids  free  fi'om  albuminoids,  so  j^east  by  expo- 
sure to  excess  of  oxygen  becomes  apparently  dead.  The  author  deduces 
from  this  that  germs  may  be  prevented  from  developing  by  exposure 
to  excess  of  oxygen,  probably  because  certain  albuminous  and  albumi- 
noid matters  necessary  to  their  development  are  separated  by  oxygen  ; 
this  is  probable  since  the  activity  is  at  once  restored  by  addition  of 
albuminous  substances.  Possibly  these  substances  are  only  unorgan- 
ised ferments,  and  the  inverting  substance  separated  from  yeast  there- 
fore has  its  influence  also  in  producing  fermentation.  F.  C. 

Phosphorescence  of  Lobsters'  Flesh.  By  C.  Baxcel  and  C. 
HussON'  {Compt.  read.,  88,  ]"Jl). — A  microscopic  examination  of 
lobsters'  flesh,  when  phosphorescence  appeared,  showed  the  presence 
of  reddish-yellow  cells,  which  the  authors  regard  as  acting  like  plants, 
during  the  daytime,  in  fixing  carbon  and  liberating  oxygen,  which  last 
remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  while  the  germ  continued  to  live  evolv- 
ing carburetted  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sur- 
rounding material,  and  these  products  are  oxidised  as  the}-  form, 
producing  the  phosphorescence.  R.   R. 

Supposed  Existence  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  in  the  Organism 
of  Plants.  By  (J.  Bki.i.iuci  (Ua::.~.rlta  i-Jiimicu,  itidimui,  8,  o'.l-J — lOt')). 
Clermont,  on  treating  the  sap  of  plants  with  Schonbein's  reagent 
(potassium  iodide,  starch  and  ferrous  sulphate),  obtained  a  blue 
coloration  which  he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  the  juices.  The  author  rtpeated  Clermont's  experiments  with 
various  species  of  plants,  and  found  that  in  some  cases  he  obtained  the 
blue  coloration,  whilst  in  others  he  did  not ;  further  experiment  showed 
that  the  blue  colour  was  due  merely  to  the  action  of  the  ferrous  salt  on 
the  tannin  present  in  those  plants.     The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  a  blue 
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coloration  being  produced  with  Sclionbein's  reagent,  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  plants. 

In  order  to  obtain  positive  proof  of  the  absence  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, the  author  employed  the  test  suggested  "  by  Barreswil,  namely, 
the  production  of  a  blue  colour  on  addition  of  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  and  subsequent  agitation  with  ether.  The  expressed  sap  was 
agitated  with  thrice  its  volume  of  ether,  to  remove  chlorophyll,  &c., 
and  the  clear  or  slightly  opalescent  aqueous  layer  was  then  agitated 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  ether,  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  In  no  instance  was  the  blue 
colour  characteristic  of  hydrogen  peroxide  obtained.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  latter  might  have  been  removed  or  decomposed 
by  the  treatment  to  which  the  juice  was  subjected  ;  experiments 
were  therefore  made  with  sap  to  which,  hydrogen  peroxide  had  been 
added,  but  it  could  always  be  detected,  sometimes  even  when  the  mix- 
ture had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  more.  These  results  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  sap 
of  plants.  C.  E.  G. 

Assimilation  of  Soda  by  Plants.  By  Dehekain  (Chem.  Gentr., 
1878,  783 — 784). — Beans  grown  in  water  containing  sodium  chloride 
alone  in  solution  assimilated  the  salt  in  small  quantities,  but  if  other 
salts  were  present  in  the  water,  sodium  chloride  was  taken  up  only 
when  its  proportion  was  large  compared  with  that  of  the  other  salts. 
The  other  salts  employed  were  calcium  and  potassium  nitrates.  Beans 
grown  in  water  containing  1  gram  of  each  of  the  three  salts,  showed 
no  trace  of  sodium  in  their  ashes ;  if,  however,  the  proportion  of 
sodium  chloride  was  raised  to  4  grams,  a  small  quantity  was  assimi- 
lated. In  such  a  solution  the  plants  lived  several  days,  whereas  in 
one  which  contained  4  grams  of  sodium  chloride  only,  the  assimilation 
of  that  salt  was  rapid,  but  the  plants  very  soon  died.  The  author 
finds  that  soda  is  taken  up  from  the  ground  by  beans  only  when  its 
proportion  to  the  other  salts  is  large,  and  hence  the  absence  of  soda  in 
the  asb  of  the  plant  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  tlie  soil  in  which  it 
was  grown  was  free  from  soda,  but  may  arise  from  the  soda  being 
mixed  with  sufficient  quantities  of  other  salts. 

The  laws  of  diffusion  offer  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  sodium 
chloride  is  more  readily  assimilated  in  the  absence  of  other  salts.  The 
author  finds  that  when  beans  which  had  begun  to  germinate  were  placed 
in  salt  watei',  they  frequently  removed  more  salt  than  water ;  Bohn  had 
shown  that  distilled  water  cannot  support  their  growth,  but  that  water 
containing  calcium  salts  readily  docs  so :  hence  the  author  concludes  that 
the  germinating  beans  assimilate  by  preference  calcium  and  potassium 
salts,  and  take  up  sodium  chloride  only  when  the  calcium  and  potas- 
sium salts  are  absent  or  are  deficient  in  quantity  relatively  to  the 
sodium  chloride.  F.  C 

Constancy  and  Variation  in  the  Composition  of  the   Soil. 

By  A.  Orth  {Laiidw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  388— 389).— This  is  a  conclud- 
ing paper  to  the  one  already  published  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abst., 
1003).    The  author  now  reviews  the  results  of  analyses  of  diluvial  and 
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alluvial  soils  (from  the  environs  of  Berlin),  wliich  bear  ont  his  pre- 
viously expressed  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  appreciating  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  land  profile  or  surface  layer  in  its  relation 
to  geogi-aphical  and  practical  questions.  A.  J.  C. 

Evaporation  of  Water  from  the  Ground.  By  F.  Haberlandt 
(CJteiii.  Ceiitr.,  1878,  8o0). — Glass  cylinders  of  similar  dimensions 
were  filled  with  cultivated  soil,  sand,  and  "  bog-earth  "  respectively  ; 
they  were  moistened  with  varying  percentages  of  watei-,  and  their  loss 
in  weight  by  evaporation  compai-ed  with  that  undergone  by  a  similar 
cylinder  of  water  at  the  expiration  of  four  and  of  24  hours.  It  was 
found  that  the  evaporation  increased  with  the  percentage  of  water 
added,  that  it  was  augmented  remarkably  by  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  that  moist  sand  and  soil  lost  moi-e  by  evaporation  than 
the  water  itself.  The  rate  of  evaporation  rapidly  diminished  if  the 
loss  of  water  was  not  made  good.  In  comparison  wath  the  water 
given  off  by  transpiration  of  plants,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  very  great.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  results  that 
although  repeated  light  showers  will  not  penetrate  to  the  roots  of 
jtlants,  the  same  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  one  shower  may  do  so. 
The  loss  by  evaporation  was  much  lessened  when  salt  water  was  sub- 
stituted for  fresh  in  moistening  the  soil.  F.   C. 

Absorptive  Powers  of  Soils.  By  F.  Uijjk  (Landw.  Versucks.-Staf., 
23,  347 — 372). — The  author  has  investigated  the  absorption  of  bases  by 
a  soil  from  a  mixture  of  various  substances  in  solution — employing  for 
that  purpose  a  solution  of  a  soluble  phosphate — and  the  extent  to 
which  the  presence  of  other  substances  influences  the  absorption  of 
potash  by  the  soil. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  a  soil  which  was  capable 
of  ab.sorbing  72  per  cent,  of  the  potash  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  was  able  to  absorb  only  36v  per  cent,  in  the  presence  of  other 
substances  in  solution,  so  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  potash  ab- 
sorption equal  to  3o"3  per  cent.  The  diminishing  influence  of  the 
other  substances  in  a  solution  having  the  following  composition  in 
'jrams  per  100  c.c. — 


KiO.         Na,0.        CaO. 
0-0469    0-1373    0-065 

MgO. 
00326 

P.,05:      NFj.        SO3. 
0-056    0-02    0-1778 

Cl. 
0-2137 

^•as  found  to  be  as  under  :— 

- 

lotal  decrease               NaCl 
p.c.                          p.c. 

35-3        =        130 

SOjCa 
p.c. 
7-0 

Mg  salts     (P04),;CaIl4 
p.c.                  p.c. 

2-7              3-6 

(NH,)2S0 
p.c. 

9-0 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  phosphate  decreases 
the  absorption  of  potash,  the  author  considers  that  the  absorption  of  a 
phosphate  by  a  soil  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action,  and  occurs  in  a 
manner  which  is  analogous  to  the  absorption  of  bases  from  salts,  that 
is  to  say,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place  between  the  phosphate 
and  a  constituent  of  the  soil,  such  as  potassium  or  calcium  silicate. 
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Experiment  confirmed  the  supposition  tliet  twice  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  is  absorbed  by  a  soil  from  a  solution  of  a  superphosphate 
(CaHi.'iPOi)  as  from  a  solution  of  pure  phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  soil  which  has  already  absorbed  a  substance 
from  solution  will  re-absorb  the  same  substance  if  again  treated  with 
some  of  the  origiual  solution.  A  point  is  however  reached  when 
the  re-absorption  ceases ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  point,  or  the 
requirements  of  a  soil  for  certain  substances,  should  in  all  cases  be 
ascertained.  With  this  object  the  solution  should  be  percolated 
through  the  soil,  as  thereby  more  constituents  are  absorbed  than  when 
the  usual  method  of  repeatedly  agitating  the  soil  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  solution  is  followed. 

The  author's  views  on  absorption  agree  with  those  hitherto  ex- 
pressed by  other  observers,  that  it  is  a  purely  chemical  action,  and 
that  the  degree  of  absorption  for  one  and  the  same  soil  is  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  soil,  the  quantity  of  solution,  and  the  amoimt  of 
substances  contained  in  the  solution.  Absorptive  power  is  not  con- 
fined to  finely  divided  soils  or  to  soils  alone,  for  it  is  possessed  by 
many  artificially  prepared  substances,  and  even  by  such  compact 
bodies  as  marl  or  basalt.  The  double  silicates  containing  iron  or 
alumina  are  the  most  active  constituents  in  determining  the  absorptive 
power  of  a  soil,  being  even  more  active  than  the  hydrated  silicates  or 
those  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  weak  acids. 

Soils  contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid  which  can  be  dissolved  out 
by  weak  acids,  owing  to  the  original  phosphate  after  absorption 
havino-  become  by  degrees  less  soluble,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron 
and  calcium  phosphates  are  rendered  less  soluble  by  being  kept  in 
contact  with  weak  acids.  A.  J.  C. 

Experimental  Inquiry  as  to  the  Quantity  of  Nitrogen  which 
must  be  supplied  to  cultivated  Plants  to  ensure  their  Normal 
Development  as  Field  Crops.  BjTi\AER(Lanclw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23, 
377 — 383). — In  this  investigation  a  plot  of  land  of  9  morgens  in  area 
(about  5|  acres)  was  manured  during  a  certain  time  with  artificial 
manures  containing  a  known  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  determined  in  the  yeai-ly  produce,  as  shown  in  the  table  (p. 
5G9).  Hence  it  appears  that  during  a  period  of  six  years  89|Jbs.  of 
nitrogen  had  been  added  which  gave  a  total  pi-oduce  yielding  198'69 
lbs.,  or  an  excess  of  nitrogen  equal  to  109T9  lbs.,  that  is  only  45  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  total  produce  during  that  period  had  been 
supplied  in  manure. 

In  discussing  the  question,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of  nitrogen 
(55  per  cent.)  supplied,  the  author  believes  that  no  excessive  accumu- 
lation takes  place  in  the  soil,  but  only  sufiicient  is  yearly  stored  there, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant  and  the 
amount  which  has  been  artificially  added. 

It  is  considered  that  the  yearly  addition  of  12|  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
morgen  is  the  maximum  amount  required.  This  amount  would  give, 
for  a  good  cereal  harvest,  25"3  lbs.  as  a  total  nitrogen  value  in  the 
produce.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  experiments  that  in  the 
year  1878,  the  wheat  crop  required  33*6  lbs.  total  nitrogen,  or  75  per 
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198-69 


cent,  of  the  nitrogen  was  supplied  from  otlier  sources  than  in  the 
manure,  and  this  amount  is  said  to  he  the  maximum  amount  which 
can  be  exhausted  by  cereals  in  open  field  culture.  A.  J.  C. 
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Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Po-wdered  Sub- 
stances. By  h\  RuDORFF  (J)Gid.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  21'J — 252). — 
This  is  effected  by  a  modification  of  Reguault's  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  the  substance  and  the  volume  of  air  displaced 
by  it.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  employed  is  given  in  the  paper. 
It  is  a  glass  vessel,  consisting  of  two  chambers  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  a  manometer.  The  upper  chamber  is  closed  by  a 
stopper  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  and  contains  a  small  glass  vessel  to 
hold  the  powder;  the  lower  chamber,  which  terminates  in  a  long  tube 
with  a  stopcock  at  its  lower  end,  is  partly  filled  witli  mercury.  The 
mercury  is  first  allowed  to  flow  out  through  the  long  tube  until  the 
pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  is  diminished  to  about  half 
an  atmosphere.  A  precisely  similar  experiment  is  then  made  after  a 
weighed  quantity  of  tlie  powder  lias  been  introduced  into  the  glass 
vessel  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  quantity  of  meicury  which  is 
allowed  to  flow  out  is  noted  in  both  cases.     If  m  be  the  difference  of 
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raerciiry  level  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  manometer  and  h  the  barometric 
pressure,  h  —  7n=p  will  be  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Let  q  be  the  volume  of  mercury  let  out  in  the  first,  and  q' 
that  in  the  second  experiment,  and  v  and  v'  the  respective  volumes  of 
the  contained  air,  then  it  is  evident  p—v'  will  be  the  volume  V  of  the 
powder.  If  x  is  the  volume  of  that  section  of  the  limb  of  the  mano- 
meter in  which  the  m.ercury  has  risen, 

V   :  V    +  q    —  X  :  :   h  —  m  :  h. 

y  -.Y'  +  q'  -  X  ::   b  -  m:b. 

c         n .  ■,         r      (g-g')  (b-m)  (q-q')p 

from  which  v—v   = or  V  = 

m  m       . 

The  author  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  eleven  substances  obtained 

by  this   means,   amongst  which   are   the   following :  copper  sulphate 

(cryst.),  2"330;  oxalic  acid  (cryst.),  1'531 ;  toluidine,  1'046;  thymol, 

1-069;  asparagine,  1-652.  C.  E.  G. 

Estimation    of   Hydrogen    in    Gaseous    Mixtures.      By  W. 

Hejipel  {Beut.  Ghem.  Ges.Ber.,  12,  636 — 642). — The  method  described 
in  this  paper  is  based  on  the  property  of  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by 
palladium.  The  metal  is  employed  in  the  finely-divided  state,  and 
previously  to  the  analysis  is  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of 
oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bring  about  the 
combustion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  raise  the  metal 
to  the  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  occlusion  of  the  remainder ; 
4 — 5  grams  are  placed  in  a  U-tube,  in  connection  on  the  one  side  with 
the  burette  containing  the  gas  for  analysis,  on  the  other  with  a  gas 
burette.  (The.se  are  figured  and  described,  and  details  are  given  of 
the  method.)  The  U-tube  being  surrounded  with  water  at  90 — 100°, 
the  gaseous  mixture,  previously  freed  from  constituents  removable  by 
absorption  by  the  usual  reagents,  is  passed  three  times  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  palladium.  The  difference  of  volume  on  a  second 
reading  is  the  volume  of  hydrogen  in  the  mixture.  Specimen  analyses 
are  cited  of  mixtures  of  marsh-gas,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  in  demon- 
stration of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  method.  By  its  means  hydrogen 
may  also  be  accurately  separated  from  mixtures  of  nitrogen  with 
ethylene  and  with  carbonic  anhydride,  from  aqueous  vapour  and  from 
traces  of  ammonia,  but  not  from  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
vapours  of  benzene  or  of  alcohol  in  large  quantity,  or  from  carbonic 
oxide.  C.  F.  C. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and 
Iodine.  By  A.  Gutard  (Btdl.  Soc.  CJdm.  [2],  31,  301—302).— 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  must  be  in  the  form  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides,  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  esti- 
mated as  follows : — 

The  mixture  is  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  sodium  sulphite,  and 
copper  sulphate,  which  precipitates  the  iodine  completely  as  cuprous 
iodide,  in  which  form  it  can  be   estimated,  except  in  the  presence  of 
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thiocyanate.  The  filtrate  from  the  cuprous  iodide  is  boiled  Avith 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  is 
placed  in  a  flask  with  chromic  acid  or  a  chromic  mixture,  and  the  flask 
is  connected  with  some  Varrentrapp  and  Will's  bulbs  (for  the  estima- 
tion of  nitrorren  or  ammonia)  containing  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
sodium  sulphite,  suljihurous  acid,  or  potassium  iodide,  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  kept  cool  by  water.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated, 
and  the  broniinc  expelled  is  absorbed  in  the  bulbs;  it  is  then  esti- 
mated as  silver  bromide  or  by  the  colorimetric  method.  The  chlorine 
is  estimated  m  the  residue  as  silver  chloride,  after  reducing  the  chromic 
acid  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  work  with  care,  owing 
to  the  number  of  reactions  and  operations  required  in  this  method. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Preparation  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  for  Chemico-Legal 
Investigations.  By  R.  Orro  (Detit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  215—219). 
— The  idea  is  still  entertained  by  many  that  arseniuretted  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  cannot  be  simultaneously  formed  in  the  same 
liquid.  So  far  back  as  1869,  it  was  noticed  by  J.  Otto,  and  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  others,  that  the  gas  given  off  fi'om  impure  ferrous 
sulphide  and  common  sulphuric  acid  may  contain  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  fact  may  be  proved  by  conducting  the  gas  first  through 
water  or  alkaline  solution,  and  then  through  warm  pure  nitric  acid. 
The  residue  obtained  by  evapoi'ating  the  acid  invariably  gives  traces 
of  arsenic  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  Myers  (Amuden,  159,  124?  and  127) 
considered  tbat  this  could  occur  only  when  the  acid  used  is  impure, 
but  that  impurities  in  the  sulphide  are  of  little  consequence.  According 
to  him,  the  arsenious  oxide  (or  chloride)  contained  in  the  acid  is  first 
precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  the  sulphide  subsequently  acted  on  by 
the  nascent  hydrogen  formed  from  the  metallic  iron  always  present  in 
ferrous  suljihide.  He  proved  that  freshly-precipitated  arsenious  sul- 
phide is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to  arseniuretted  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ;  and  this  statement  the  author  confirms,  but  states 
that  the  fu.sed  sulphide  is  not  so  attacked.  He  has  found,  however, 
that  even  when  pei'fectly  pure  acid  is  used,  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
may  still  be  given  off  from  impure  ferrous  sulphide. 

I'his  is  of  much  importance ;  for  arseniuretted  hydrogen  will  be 
readily  taken  up  by  any  liquid  containing  oxidising  agents,  such  as 
salts  of  easily  reducible  metals.  This  is  particularly  to  be  feared 
when,  as  commonly  happens,  the  organic  matter  of  a  solution  has  been 
j)reviously  destroyed  by  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
when  every  trace  of  chlorine  has  not  been  expelled  from  the  liquid. 
The  danger  is  increased  in  such  cases  by  the  fact  that  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  hydrogen  sulphide  is  frequently  necessary  to  precipitate 
even  small  quantities  of  metal.  This  the  author  attributes  to  the 
])resence  of  organic  compounds,  alterable  by  the  gas,  which  are  formed 
during  the  oxidation.  He  has  repeatedly  ob.served  that  chloral  hydrate 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  flesh  or  vegetable  matter. 

To  avoid  all  risk,  therefore,  he  recommends  that  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen should  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  pure  liydiochloric  acid  on 
pure  calcium  sulphide,  obtained  by  roasting  gypsum  with  charcoal.     A 
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uniform  stream  of  gas  is  easily  secured  by  allowing  the  concentrated 
acid  to  drop  from  a  separating-funnel  into  a  flask  containing  lumps  of 
the  sulphide  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  gas  being 
free  from  hydrogen,  a  contamination  of  it  with  arsenic  is  not  to  be 
feared  even  when  the  acid  is  impure. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  question  whether  arsenic 
is  ever  naturally  contained  in  animal  bodies  is  still  an  open  one. 

Ch.  B. 

Action  of  Ammoniacal  Salts  on  Metallic  Sulphides  and  its 
Application  to  Mineral  Analysis.  By  P.  de  Clermont  (Gompt. 
rend.,  88,  972 — -974). — The  sulphides  of  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium, 
and  mercury  are  not  attacked  by  boiling  with  ammonium  chloride. 
Antimony  bisulphide,  however,  is  decomposed,  forming  ammonium 
sulphide  and  antimony  trichloride ;  stannic  sulphide  yields  staimic 
acid ;  stannous  sulphide,  stannous  oxide.  The  sulphides  of  the  metals 
not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  acid  solution  behave 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  those  of  manganese  and  iron  are  completely 
dissolved  when  boiled  with  ammonium  chloride,  forming  pi-oto- 
chlorides.  The  sulphides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  dissolve  slowly, 
zinc  sulphide  being  the  most  soluble ;  whilst  the  oxides  of  chromium 
and  aluminium  are  not  dissolved.  When,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphide  and  oxides  of  these  metals  is  boiled  with  ammonium  chloride, 
all  the  iron  and  manganese  goes  into  solution  together  with  part  of  the 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  and  part  remains  undissolved  with  the 
chromium  and  aluminium.  This  would  afford  a  ready  method  for  the 
separation  of  iron  and  manganese  from  aluminium  and  chromium  in 
quantitative  analysis.  Oxalate  and  tartrate  of  ammonium  both  decom- 
pose ferrous  sulphide,  which,  with  manganese  sulphide,  is  also  decom- 
posed by  ammonium  succinate.  L.   T.  O'S. 

Estimation  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Superphosphates. 

By  H.  Wattenberg  {Lanclw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  374 — 376). — In  the  ex- 
traction of  commercial  superphosphates  and  of  pure  monocalcium 
phosphate  by  the  Magdeburg  process,  in  which  144  parts  by  weight  of 
water  are  taken  to  one  part  of  the  monocalcium  phosphate,  the  author 
shows  that  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  water  has  practically  no 
effect  on  the  determination  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  This  con- 
ti'adicts  Erlenmeyer's  statement  that  the  monophosphate  is  decom- 
posed, except  in  presence  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  if  the  quantity 
of  water  taken  be  less  than  700  times  the  weight  of  the  monocalcium 
phosphate.  A.  J.  C. 

Estimation  of  Zinc.  By  F.  Beilstein  and  L.  Jawein  (Deut. 
Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  446 — 448). — Of  the  methods  proposed  for  the 
electrolytic  estimation  of  zinc,  Luckow's  (Jahresb.,  1865,  686),  Wright- 
son's  {Zeitschi-.  Anal.  Ghem.,  15,  303),  Parodi  and  Mascazzini's 
(Zeitschr.  Anal.  Ghem.,  16,  469),  and  Riche's  (A7171.  Ghim.  Phys.),  may 
be  used  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  (10 — 20  mgrms.).  The 
authors  recommend  that  the  zinc  should  be  thrown  down  from  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  or  sulphate  which  has  been  treated  with  caustic  soda, 
and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide.     The  zinc  is  pre- 
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cipitated  on  platinum  foil,  which  is  connected  with  a  battery  of  four 
Bunseu  cells,  having  zinc  cylinders  15  cm.  high ;  in  this  way  about 
1  gram  of  zinc  is  deposited  in  an  hour.  The  platinum  with  the 
zinc  deposit  is  washed  successively  with  watei",  alcohol,  and  ether, 
dried  at  100'',  and  weighed.  The  zinc  is  theu  dissolved  off  by  hydro- 
chloric or  niti'ic  acid,  and  the  platinum  dried  and  weighed.  To  insure 
complete  precipitation,  the  electrode  is  again  introduced  into  the 
solution,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  zinc  ceases  to  be  depo- 
sited. P.  P.  B. 

Mechanical  Analysis  of  Soils.  By  M.  Fesca  (Landw.  Versuchs.- 
^7'(/.,  23,  384). — This  is  an  abstract  of  the  author's  paper  in  which  he 
recommends  Schone's  apparatus  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils, 
by  which  means  they  can  be  classified  according  to  their  elutriative 
value.  A.  J.  C. 

New  Method  for  Determining  the  Melting  Points  of  Organic 
Substances.  By  A.  Tekreil  (Ball.  Sue.  Chim.  [2],  31,  15.5 — 150). 
— Instead  of  taking  the  melting  point  of  an  organic  substance  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  author  prefers  to  operate  as  tbllows.  A  portion  of 
the  substance  is  melted,  and  by  means  of  a  warm  glass  thread  a  single 
drop  of  the  melted  body  is  placed  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  ;  the 
latter  is  then  fixed  above  the  flame  of  a  gas-lamp,  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  mercury  rises  very  slowly.  As  soon  as  the  substance  has 
melted,  the  temperature  is  read  off,  and  the  thermometer  being  allowed 
to  cool,  the  solidifying  point  is  taken  also.  From  these  data  the  coi'- 
rect  melting  point  is  calculated. 

The  method  is  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  great  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, and  not  to  be  liable  to  errors  arising  from  surf'usion  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  with  substances  which  melt  considerably  above  100°,  to 
use  a  thermometer  with  a  large  bulb,  in  order  that  the  cooling  may 
take  place  slowly,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
moment  of  solidification.  J.   W. 

Detection  of  Marsh-Gas  in  the  Air  of  Mines.  By  ISIallakd 
and  Le  Ciiatelier  (Cumpt.  rend.,  88,  749 — 750j. — As  the  ordinary 
safety  lamp  is  only  capable  of  showing  the  presence  of  3  per  cent,  of 
marsh-gas,  and  0"802  per  cent,  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  coal- 
dust,  it  is  proposed  to  use  hydrogen  in  the  safety  lamp,  by  which 
means  the  presence  of  0"25  per  cent,  marsh-gas  can  easily  be  detected. 
The  blue  halo  round  the  flame  is  more  distinct,  since  it  is  not  concealed 
by  a  brighter  flame. 

The  jet  of  hydrogen  is  produced  from  a  small  hydrogen  lamp,  sub- 
stituted for  the  oil  reservoir  of  a  Munseler  lamp,  the  glass  cylinder  of 
which  is  replaced  by  one  of  copper,  pierced  with  a  lateral  opening. 
Through  this  orifice  the  flame  can  be  observed  with  great  accuracy 
by  means  of  a  lens  of  the  requisite  focal  length.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Diagnosis  of  Patty  Alcohols.  By  H.  Gutknecpit  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  (522 — 025). — V.  Meyer  having  indicated  the  existence  of 
limits  to  the  applicability  of  his  well  known  method  for  the  discrimi- 
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nation  of  tlie  alcohols  (Ammlea,  180,  143),  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  fix  them.  In  the  secondary  series  no  colour  reaction  is  obtainable 
with  hexvl  alcohol :  when  amyl  iodide,  however,  is  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  the  chloroform  is  coloured  bluish-green.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  the  limit  is  reached. 

In  the  primaiy  series  a  fully  characteristic  reaction  was  obtained  as 
far  as  octvl  alcohol.  Nonyl  and  the  higher  alcohols  were  not  investi- 
gated. C.  F.  C. 

Bernard's  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Glucose  in  Blood. 
By  P.  PiCARD  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  7-55 — 7o6). — The  author  points  out 
that  whereas  there  are  substances  other  than  sugar  in  the  blood 
capable  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  yet  they  are  present  in  such 
small  quantities  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  reaction  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fibrin. 

Moreover,  this  method  is  preferable  to  the  saccharimetric  method, 
the  results  of  which  are  in  many  cases  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
substances  other  than  sugar  which  possess  optical  properties. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Blood.  By  D'Aksoxval  (Compt.  rend., 
88,  753 — 755). — This  paper  is  a  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by 
Cazeneuve  against  Bernard's  method  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in 
blood.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Test  for  Tartaric  Acid  which  Distinguishes  it  from  Citric 
Acid.  By  Cailletet  (Chem.  Centr.  [3],  1879,  14). — A  cold  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  gives  with  tartaric  acid  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  evolves  carbonic  anhydride.  The  dichromate  solution  acts 
■very  slowly  upon  citric  acid,  and  only  a  light  hrown  colour  is  produced. 
If  1  gram  of  powdered  citric  acid  be  added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  cold 
saturated  dichromate  solution,  the  orange-red  colour  of  the  solution  is 
unchanged  after  10  minutes  if  tartaric  acid  is  absent;  5  per  cent,  of 
tartaric  acid  will  produce  a  dark  brown  colour,  whilst  1  per  cent,  pro- 
•duces  a  coffee-brown  tint.  Vinegar  prepared  from  wine,  if  heated 
with  an  equal  volume  of  the  dichromate  solution,  produces  a  dark  red 
colour,  which  is  more  intense  the  larger  the  quantity  of  tartrate  pre- 
sent :  if  the  vinegar  is  made  from  fruit,  musty  beer,  wood  vinegar,  or 
from  anything  but  wine,  this  colour  does  not  appear.  F.   C. 

Testing  Milk  for  Starch-Powder.  By  H.  Hagee  (Ghem.  Centr., 
1878,  783). — If  starch  is  present  in  milk,  iodine  does  not  yield  with 
it  the  blue  coloi'ation  at  once,  because  the  laetoprotein  bodies  combine 
with  the  iodine,  and  decolorise  the  solution.  Iodine  solution  must 
therefore  be  added  until  the  milk  is  yellow  ^  the  milk  is  then 
thoroughly  shaken,  and  more  iodine  solution  is  added  if  the  yellow 
colour  has  disappeared :  this  process  is  repeated,  until  after  agitation 
the  milk  appears  either  yellow,  showing  the  absence  of  starch,  or  blue. 
If  the  starch  has  been  stirred  into  cold  milk,  it  can  be  obtained  by  sub- 
sidence and  detected.  F.   C. 
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Marchand's  Method  of  Determining  the  Butter  in  Milk. 
By  C.  Meiu'  (/.  Fhann.  Chem.  [4],  29,  IG — 18).— The  author's  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  Marchand's  hxcto-butyrometer  leads  him  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  it.  He  criticises  the 
account  oriven  of  the  process  by  Marchand,  in  which  the  state  of  purity 
of  the  ether  employed  is  not  given,  and  apparently  one  set  of  tables 
only  is  furnished,  whilst  alcohol  of  two  different  strengths  is  employed  : 
further,  a  drop  of  caustic  soda-solution  is  an  indefinite  quantity  to 
add.  A  frequent  cause  of  error  arises  from  milk  being  boiled  after 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  in  order  to  prevent  change  in  hot 
weather  ;  milk  so  treated  often  gives  no  evidence  of  free  butter  by  the 
lacto'butyrometer,  Marchand's  method  often  yielding  a  quantity  of 
butter  less  than  12*6  grams  per  litre,  when  the  gravimetric  method 
yields  30  grams  of  fatty  matter.  The  author  has  obtained  by  Mar- 
chand's method  results  pretty  concordant  with  the  results  obtained  by 
weighing,  when  he  substitutes  90  p.  c.  alcohol  saturated  with  boric 
acid  for  ordinary  alcohol,  and  he  frequently  has  added  boric  acid  to 
the  milk  in  the  proportion  of  2  grams  to  the  litre  :  this  boric  acid  is 
added  instead  of  sodium  carbonate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  any  case  the  fat  separates  very 
slowly  from  boiled  milk.  The  author  considers  that  Marchand's 
method  is  valuable  only  for  making  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  milk, 
and  if  the  milk  is  not  proved  of  good  quality  the  t/est  shoiild  be  re- 
peated after  the  addition  of  2  or  3  grams  of  boric  acid  per  litre  to  the 
milk ;  in  any  case  a  gravimetric  analysis  should  follow  in  all  analyses 
where  adulteration  has  to  be  proved.  1\   C. 

Adulteration  of  Beeswax.  By  Bdchnkr  (Dingl.  liolyt.  J.,  231, 
272). — On  account  of  the  high  price  of  beeswax,  it  is  often  largely 
contaminated  with  talc  or  resin.  For  several  years  ccrosin  has  been 
added  to  beeswax  in  large  quantities,  as  much  as  '33  to  50  p.  c.  having 
been  found.  This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  purified  ozokerite  and 
camauba  wax,  and  resembles  beeswax  in  appearance.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  the  sp.  gr. ;  that  of  the  adulterated  product  being 
lower  than  that  of  pure  beeswax.  The  sp.  gr.  of  yellow  raw  beeswax 
is  0yo9,  of  white  wax  09.35.  Since  carnauba  wax  imparts  to  cerosin 
its  hardness,  soft  cerosin  is  lighter  than  the  hard  wax,  the  density  of 
carnauba  wax  being  0"999.  To  detect  admixture  of  cerosin,  the  wax 
is  boiled  in  a  test  tube  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
(1  pt.  KHO  in  2^  to  3  pts.  90  p.  c.  alcohol)  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
kept  in  the  water-bath  for  some  time  to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
solidifying.  The  solution  will  remain  clear  if  the  wax  is  pure,  but 
paraffin  floats  on  the  surface  if  it  is  adulterated  with  cerosin. 

D.  B. 
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Preparation  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  under  any  Desired  Pres- 
sure. By  H.  Beins  {Ghem.  Gentr.  [3],  1878,  832). — Sodium  bicarbo- 
nate evolves  carbonic  anhydride  when  heated  even  under  great  pres- 
sure. On  this  principle  the  author  prepares  liquefied  carbonic 
anhydride,  or  "  carboleum,"  which  he  applies  for  various  purposes, 
amongst  others  as  a  motive  power. 

The  bicarbonate  is  placed  in  a  retort  consisting  of  two  concentric 
iron  tubes,  a  red  hot  iron  being  pushed  up  into  central  tube,  and  caus- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  gas.  The  gas  freed  from  water  by  a  con- 
densing arrangement,  passes  into  a  reservoir  provided  with  a  pressure 
gauge,  and  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure.  F.  C. 

Antichlor.  By  G.  Lunge  {Deut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  404—407).— 
Fordos  and  Gelis  (Rej).  Chim.  Ap2)l.,  1859,  1,  384)  who  first  proposed 
the  use  of  hyposulphite  (thiosulphate)  as  an  antichlor,  regarded  its  action 
as  expressed  by  the  following  eqiiation : — Na^SzOa  +  8C1  +  SHoO  = 
Na^SOi  +  8HC1  +  HjSOi  (1).  The  following  equations  have  also 
been  proposed  as  expi'essing  the  reaction : — NajSoOs  +  2C1  +  H2O  = 
Na,S04  +  2HC1  +  S  (2).  2Na,S203  +  Clo  =  Na^SjOe  +  2NaCl  (3). 
The  value  of  hyposulphite  is,  however,  usually  calculated  according  to 
equation  (1),  i.e.,  1  kilo,  hyposulphite  as  neutralising  1,144  grams 
chlorine. 

Experiments  made  with  hypochlorite  and  hyposulphite,  in  which  the 
latter  was  present  in  excess,  show  the  reaction  to  be  more  complicated 
than  is  indicated  by  any  of  the  above  equations.  The  chief  action, 
however,  is  expressed  by  equation  (3),  although  some  is  decomposed 
according  to  (1).  When  the  alkaline  solution  is  diluted,  it  becomes 
acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  formation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  explained  by  supposing  that  some  hyposulphite 
is  decomposed  into  sulphide  and  trithionate,  thus : — 2Na2Si03  = 
Na2S306  +  Na2S  (4).  The  former  is  decomposed  by  the  acid  set  free 
in  reaction  (1)  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  at  the  same 
time  sulphur  is  deposited  by  the  decomposition  of  the  trithionate.  These 
reactions  have  the  combined  effect  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite to  such  an  extent  that  as  a  final  result  1  kilo,  neutralises  only 
145  grams  of  chlorine.  In  cases  where  an  excess  of  hypochlorite  is 
used,  the  final  result  is  that  1  molecule  of  hyposulphite  scarcely  nea- 
tralises  1  atom  of  chlorine. 

The  author  has  also  investigated  the  value  of  ammonia  as  an  anti- 
chlor. Koll,  who  proposed  it,  regarded  its  action  as  expressed  by  the 
equation  4NH3  +  3Cl  =  N  +  3NH4CI.  Experiments  show,  however, 
that  twice  or  three  times  as  much  ammonia  is  required,  and  even  in 
cases  where  ammonia  is  present  in  excess,  long  continued  standing 
fails  to  complete  the  reaction,  which  only  occurs  on  boiling.  Further, 
its  use  as  an  antichlor  is  rendered  impracticable,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  having  an  odour  like  that  of  chloropicrin. 

P.  P.  B. 
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Application  of  Gas  Liquor  to  the  Production  of  Potassium 
Carbonate  and  other  Salts.  By  R.  W.  Wallace  and  C.  ¥.  Claus 
(Cheni.  Ci'ittr.,  3,  LSTS,  8o:2). — In  the  prepai'ation  of  ammonium  salts 
from  gas  liquor,  the  liquor  is  submitted  to  a  distillation  by  steam  ; 
this  carries  over  not  only  ammonia,  bat  also  ammonium  carbonate  and 
sulphide,  into  the  acid  absorbing  solution,  and  consequently  carbonic 
anhydride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  liberated.  The  authors  conduct 
these  gases  through  towers  containing  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide 
solution,  which  is  thus  converted  into  carbonate,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
alone  escapes.  Another  process  consists  in  passing  the  ammoniacal 
vapours  through  potassium  sulphide  solution  before  they  reach  the 
acid;  potassium  carbonate  remains  in  solution,  and  ammonium  sul- 
phide passes  on  to  the  acid,  from  which  the  oidy  gas  evolved  will  then 
be  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  third  process  consists  in  mixing  the  gas 
liquor  with  potassium  carbonate  before  it  is  distilled,  potassium  car- 
bonate containing  a  little  potassium  thiocyanate  is  then  left  in  the 
residual  liquor.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  escaping  in  any  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  burnt  to  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  is  used  for  making 
sulphuric  acid,  or  is  conducted  into  ammonium  sulphide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  ammonium  thiosulphate.  The  authors  also  claim  the  use  of 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  for  precipitating  copper,  silver,  and  lead  from 
their  solutions.  The  construction  of  furnaces  of  bauxite  is  further 
claimed  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  alkaline  sulphates  by  charcoal 
to  yield  the  alkaline  sulphide  required  in  some  of  the  above  processes. 

F.  C. 

Soda  Industry.  By  G.  Ldnge  (Dinr/l.  iK,hjt.  J.,  231,  266—272).— 
In  comparing  Leblanc's  with  the  ammonia-soda  process,  the  author 
mentions  that  in  England  only  one  firm  uses  the  latter,  as  proposed  by 
Solvay,  whilst  Leblanc's  process  still  appears  to  be  worked  more  pro- 
fitably, as  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  as  a  bye-pi'oduct  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  soda  manufacturers.  Solvay  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
chlorides  formed  in  his  process.  In  France,  the  ammonia  process  has 
made  rapid  progress,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  Solvay  himself 
is  a  large  soda  manufacturer. 

Solvay  recently  stated  that  his  process  would  soon  replace  the 
Leblanc  process  completely,  and  that  the  latter  would  merely  be  of 
historical  value.  The  author  contradicts  this  statement.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  at  places  where  salt  can  be  obtained  as  a  strong 
brine,  the  ammonia  soda  pi-ocess  is  the  best  at  the  present  time,  but  so 
long  as  hydrochloric  acid  plays  an  important  part  in  the  revenue  of 
soda  works  (and  this  is  the  case  with  most  German  manufacturers), 
Leblanc's  process  will  certainly  be  retained.  Moi-eover,  on  account  of 
the  high  price,  and  the  limited  production  of  ammonia,  Solvay's  pro- 
cess could  never  be  extended  very  largely.  Solvay  claims  the  advan- 
tage that  in  his  process  no  emanations  of  gases  and  liquids  are  pro- 
duced which  are  injurious  to  health,  whereas  in  Leblanc's  2>i'0cess, 
through  insufiicient  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
residual  liquors,  nuisances  frequently  occur,  which  are  regarded  as  a 
calamity  in  the  centre  of  the  PJnglish  soda  manufacture.  With  regard 
to  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  author  mentions  that  since  the 
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institution  of  inspectors  in  England  the  condensation  apparatus  have 
been  perfected  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  the  same  evil  would  exist,  if 
it  were  possible  to  manufacture  hydrochloric  acid  by  Solvaj's  process. 
The  nuisances  arising  from  the  acid  manganese  liquors  in  Leblanc's 
process  are  now  entirely  prevented  by  the  general  introduction  of 
Weldon's  recovery  process,  and  it  is  only  the  residual  liquors  in  the 
soda  lixiviation  which  occasionally  give  rise  to  disagreeable  effects  in 
England.  This  could,  however,  be  avoided  if,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
continental  works,  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur  was  undertaken. 

"Weldou  has  recently  patented  various  mechanical  improvements  in 
the  old  sodium  sulphide  carbonic  acid,  process,  and  although  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in  the  trials,  the  results  were  unsatis- 
factory. To  resist  the  powerful  action  of  sodium  sulphide  on  all  mate- 
rials hitherto  employed,  Weldon  lined  his  furnace  with  bricks  made  of 
coke-dust  and  tar  under  high  pressure,  and  subsequently  burnt.  The 
oxidation  of  the  sodium  sulphide  formed  was  prevented  by  a  peculiar 
construction  of  the  furnace,  whei'eby  it  was  possible  to  work  with 
almost  pure  carbonic  oxide,  a  perfectly  pure  sodium  sulphide  being 
obtained.  The  treatment  of  the  latter  with  carbonic  acid  was  arranged 
so  systematically  as  to  use  up  the  whole  of  it,  whilst  a  gas  was  obtained 
rich  in  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  latter  was  absorbed  by  iron  oxide, 
and  the  sulphide  formed  re- worked  into  sulphur  and  iron  oxide  by  a 
blast  of  air.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  pure  sodium  sulphide 
produced  was  infusible,  and  could  not  be  removed  from  the  fui'nace. 
By  introducing  air  and  rendering  the  sulphide  more  fusible,  the  heat 
produced  was  so  great,  that  it  destroyed  the  carbon  bricks  of  the  fur- 
nace in  a  very  short  time.  D.  B. 

Preparation  and  Use  of  a  Highly  Siliceous  Pig-iron.  (Dingl. 
lyolyt.  J.,  231 — 28oj. — Hitherto  it  has  not  been  considered  possible  to 
eliminate  phosphorus  from  iron  in  the  furnace,  a  circumstance  which 
Pechin  contradicts  (Mefall.  Eevieiv,  1878,  1,  515).  The  pig-iron  used 
contains  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  silicon,  the  flux  being  limestone  of  the 
following  composition  : — 


I 


SiOa.               Fe-iOs. 
4-1                 1-2 

CaCOs-               MgCOg 
91-2    .            3-21 

The  iron  after  treatment  contains  : 

— 

SL                   P.                      S. 
8-239            0-007            0-013 

Graphite. 
2-045 

Combined  carbon. 
0-635 

ivhile  the  slag  consists  of — 

SiO.,.          ALO3.          MgO.          CaO. 
43-08        11-62         2-35         37-13 

Mn.           P2O5. 
2-90        0-23 

S.              Fe. 
1-92        0-32 

As  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  iron  or 
cinder,  it  is  evident  the  greater  part  must  escape  through  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  Riley  has  shown  that  pig-iron  containing  20  p.c.  silicon 
is  free  from  carbon,  and   that  an  increase  in  silicon  diminishes  the 
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quantity  of  carbon  in  iron.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  tliat  tbis 
fact  appHes  also  to  the  phosphorus  in  iron.  Akerman  has  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  phospliorus  decreases  the  higher  the  temperature  is 
raised  in  the  furnace.  D.   B. 

Malleable  Iron  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  {Dinrjl. 
fohjt.  J.,  231,274—278). — The  last  exhibition  at  Paris  clearly  siiowed 
the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring malleable  iron.  Weld-iron,  a  pixjduct  obtained  in  a  pasty  con- 
dition, and  therefore  contaminated  with  slag,  is  now  replaced  by  "run- 
iron,"  a  product  obtained  in  a  tiuid  state,  and  therefore  free  from  slag, 
and  perfectly  uniform  in  quality,  but  the  run-iron  is  made  by  the 
Bessemer  and  the  Siemens-Martin  processes.  The  following  three 
difficulties  are  met  with  : — (1.)  The  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the 
ores.  (2.)  The  difficulty  of  producing  comjiact  castings.  (3  )  The 
difficulty  of  welding  run-iron. 

I.  Tlie  first  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  various  ways. 

(1)  By  the  importation  of  foreign  ores.  The  ores  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa  are  very  rich  in  iron,  and  almost  free  from 
phosphorus.  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  imported  into  France, 
England,  and  Germany. 

(2.)   By  dephosphorising  the  iron. 

a.  By  refinmg  pig-iron  according  to  Bell's  method,  which  is  known 
to  all.  Although  this  method  has  solved  the  problem  of  dephosphori- 
sation,  another  step  tow'ards  improvement  is  yet  wanted,  viz.,  dephos- 
])horising  iron  \vithout  ha\nng  to  remove  the  silicon. 

h.  In  puddling.  The  removal  of  phosphorus  by  this  process  can 
be  regarded  only  as  forming  part  of  the  run-iron  process,  inasmuch  as 
the  dephosphorised  iron  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

c.  By  the  direct  extraction  of  iron  from  the  ores,  according  to 
Martin's  process.     Du  Puy's  new  method  is  preferable,  however. 

(3.)  By  dephcsphorisation  according  to  the  fcrro-raanganese  process, 
which  is  based  on  the  circumstance  that  the  injurious  action  of  phos- 
phorus is  decreased  with  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  iron. 

II.  The  difficulty  of  producing  compact  castings  is  now  entirely 
removed,  the  method  of  deoxidation  witii  manganese,  silicon,  and  other 
substances  having  been  perfected  to  a  great  measure.  Although  silicon 
forms  the  best  agent,  an  excess  injures  the  quality  of  the  steel. 

III.  Welding  run-iron.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  surmounted. 
The  welding  property  of  iron  increases  and  diminishes  in  the  reverse 
ratio  to  the  carbon  contained  in  iron,  but  it  reaches  its  limit  more 
quickly  than  the  malleability  does,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the 
reason  tJiat  highly  carbonaceous  iron  can  no  longer  be  welded. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  use  of  malleable  iron  has 
been  vastly  extended  through  the  general  application  of  run-iron,  and 
that  owing  to  the  great  purity  which  can  be  guaranteed,  this  article 
will  become  of  great  importance  in  the  future  iron  industry,  especially 
as  all  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  commencement  have  now  been 
entirely  overcome.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  numerous  applica- 
tions wdl  be  found  for  this  article.  D.  B. 
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A  Thread-like  Substance  found  in  the  Excavations  of 
Pompeii.  By  S.  de  Luca  (Gompt.  rend.,  88,  694— 697).— This  sub- 
stance, whicli  bas  a  black  colour  and  is  almost  completely  carbonised, 
has  a  coaly  Instre  and  consists  of  twisted  threads,  which  are  severally 
made  up  of  about  twenty  fibrous  bundles,  each  comprising  five  vegetable 
fibres.  These  fibres  are  slender  cylinders,  supporting  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  cortical  fibres  of  textile  plants.  It  is  easily  reduced  to 
a  powder  by  pressure  between  the  fingers,  and  burns  slowly,  leaving  a 
white  ash;  this  lias  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  evolves  carbonic  acid 
when  treated  with  acids.  The  ash  (18"5  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight) 
contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  chiefly  potassium  carbo- 
nate ;  and  the  remaining  79  per  cent,  consists  principally  of  silica  and 
lime.  The  original  substance  when  heated  to  110°  C.,  loses  14'5  per 
cent.,  and  on  ignition  67  per  cent.  By  heating  in  a  tube  free  from  air, 
the  gas  evolved  consisted  of  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
traces  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  an  alkaline  liquid  distilling  at  the 
same  time. 

Its  composition,  as  shown  by  various  analyses  given  by  the  author, 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  flax  or  hemp ;  it  has,  however,  been 
subjected  for  eighteen  centuries  to  the  action  of  different  natural 
agents,  which  in  absence  of  light  produce  great  and  varied  changes. 

It  is  probable  that  this  flax  or  hemp  of  Pompeii  was  used  for  surgi- 
cal pm'poses,  as  some  rude  surgical  instruments  were  found  in  its 
vicinity.  L.   T.  O'S. 

A  Process  for  Utilising  the  Residue  from  the  Manufacture  of 
Potassium  Ferrocyanide.  By  Gawalovski  {Ghem.  Gentr.  [3],  1879, 
14 — 16). — The  author's  process  applies  to  the  sediment  left  after  the 
soluble  salts  have  been  almost  completely  extracted  by  water  from  the 
furnace  product.  The  sediment  consists  chiefly  of  charcoal,  iron  oxide 
and  some  iron ;  it  sometimes  gives  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts 
containing  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pro- 
duct has  been  sold  as  a  manure,  but  the  author  maintains  that  it  will 
be  found  more  profitable  to  extract  the  soluble  salts  and  iron,  and  to 
sell  the  purified  charcoal  residue  for  decolorising  sugar,  oil,  &c.  The 
soluble  portion  of  the  sediment  contains  besides  the  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, alkaline  suphates,  sulphides,  sulphocyanide,  and  traces  of 
chlorides ;  but  these  salts  when  left  exposed  in  layers  to  the  air 
effloresce  and  are  decomposed  by  weathering,  the  iron  and  iron  oxide 
colouring  the  mass  grey  or  brown.  The  percentage  of  ferrocyanide  is 
too  small  to  pay  for  extraction,  but  the  author  finds  that  it  can  be  uti- 
lised by  first  treating  the  sediment  with  water,  then  filtering  and 
dissolving  the  iron  away  from  the  charcoal  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  :  the  charcoal  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and  furnishes  a 
pure  black  powder  for  sugar  refining.  The  water  and  the  acid  solu- 
tions are  mixed,  and  the  Prussian  blue  thus  precipitated  is  filtered  off. 
This  filtrate  deposits  a  crystalline  sediment  of  alkaline  sulphates,  and 
leaves  a  liquid  containing  ferric  sulphocyanide  and  chloride  :  by  adding 
to  this  liquid  potash  solution  and  potassium  sulphide  solution,  it  may 
be  further  made  to  yield  potassium  sulphocyanide.  The  original  sedi- 
ment should  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  mixed  in  wooden  tubs,  with 
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from  one  half  to  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  filtered  through  wooden 
presses  :  the  insoluble  residue,  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
should  be  separated  by  leaden  presses.  The  residual  chai'coal  when 
dried,  powdered,  and  sifted,  is  ready  for  use.  F.  C. 

On  Making  Red  Wine.  By  F.  Kernlter  (Chcm.  Cenfr.,  1874, 
784). — The  must  may  during  fermentation  become  so  much  heated 
that  the  process  is  very  much  hindered,  or  even  arrested  :  this  phe- 
nomenon is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  yeast  caused  by  the  effervescence. 
The  danger  is  connected  with  all  conditions  of  a  more  intense  fermen- 
tation, especially  depending  on  the  quantity  of  liquid  fermenting  in 
one  vessel,  on  the  consistency  of  the  must,  and  on  the  original  tem- 
perature of  the  must  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  fermenting.  The 
precise  limit  of  temperature  at  which  the  yeast  is  injured  depends  on 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  fermentation  has  proceeded,  on 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  already  formed,  and  on  other  conditions :  it 
cannot  therefore  be  definitely  laid  down ;  it  cannot  be  lower  than  35°, 
and  is  generally  above  40°.  The  fermentation,  on  becoming  sluggish, 
is  best  quickened  by  addition  of  fresh  yeast.  The  soluble  constituents 
of  the  stalks  tend  to  impede  the  fermentation  and  to  hinder  overheat- 
ing :  the  overheating  is,  however,  more  certainly  prevented  by  ferment- 
ing in  small  vessels,  by  constant  beating  down  and  stirring-  in  the  film 
which  forms  on  the  surface,  and  by  ventilation  of  the  fermenting-room. 
The  stalks  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  wine,  and  should  always 
be  removed.  F.  C. 

Pressing  of  Red  Wine.  By  Nessler  (Chem.  Cent,-.  [3],  1879,  14). 
— The  solution  of  the  I'ed  colouring  matter  depends  on  the  temperature. 
At  0 — IC  the  licjuid  becomes  only  slightly  coloured ;  at  15 — 20°  a 
strong  colour  is  imparted  :  at  the  latter  temperature  from  8  to  10  days 
are  sufficient  to  completely  dissolve  the  colouring  matter.  The  skins 
must  always  be  kept  beneath  the  surface,  and,  especially  at  the  higher 
temperatui'es,  exposure  to  the  air  must  be  avoided  to  prevent  formation 
of  acetic  acid.  Sinking  bottoms  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  upper 
stalks  becoming  mouldy,  if  low  temperatures  and  late  pressing  are 
adopted.  In  the  south  of  France  the  fermenting  liquid  is  left  for  4  or 
5  days,  in  contact  with  the  stalks  and  skins,  at  a  temperature  of  20 — 
;]0°.  Kageneck  warms  his  fermenting  cellar  to  1G°,  and  thus  succeeds 
in  obtaining  a  good  dark  wine,  by  pressing  after  8  days.  The  author 
considers  15 — 18°  a  suitable  temperature,  but  good  results  have  been 
obtained  when  a  temperature  of  35°  was  employed.  F.  C. 

Plastering  of  Wine.  By  E.  Pollacci  (Gazeita  cMmica  italiana,  8, 
379 — 388). — In  the  south  of  France  it  has  been  the  custom  from 
ancient  times  to  add  plaster  to  wine  or  to  the  must,  with  the  object  of 
brightening  the  colour,  and  to  render  the  wine  capable  of  sustaining 
long  voyages  without  undergoing  change.  From  France,  the  practice 
passed  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  subsequently  into  Sicily  and  into 
Sardinia.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1853  i\ia.i  the  use  of  plaster 
became  general  in  this  locality.  According  to  the  author,  the  plaster 
is  added  to  the  grapes  in  the  tun,  being  sprinkled  over  the  layers  of 
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grapes  in  tlie  proportion  of  about  1 — 3  per  cent. ;  as,  however,  it  is  not 
usually  weighed  and  costs  but  little,  it  is  frequently  added  in  larger 
quantity  tlian  that  just  indicated.  The  present  paper  contains  an 
account  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  adding  plaster  and  pure  calcium  sulphate  to  wine,  reserving 
its  effect  on  must  for  a  subsequent  communication.  A  white  wine 
from  S.  Colombano  at  Lambro  was  employed,  dry  and  limpid,  and  the 
results  obtained  show  that  the  calcium  sulphate  reacts  solely  on  the 
cream  of  tartar,  producing  potassium-hydrogen  sulphate,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  calcium  tartrate,  which  is  precipitated  for  the 
most  part.  This  i-eaction,  however,  is  only  partial,  as  the  wine  still 
contains  not  only  calcium  suljjhate,  but  also  cream  of  tartar  equal  to 
about  half  that  originally  present.  With  pure  calcium  sulphate,  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  the  wine  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  before 
treatment,  but  with  common  plaster  which  contains  calcium  carbonate, 
it  is  reduced.  Plastered  wine,  generally  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  sulphate  and  tartiate,  still  retaining 
the  natural  constituents  of  the  wine,  and  also  containing  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate  (about  1  gram  per  litre)  :  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  calcium  salts  mentioned  are  more  soluble  in  plastered 
wine  than  in  pure  water.  On  evaporating  to  one  tenth  of  its  bulk 
plastered  wine,  or  dilute  alcohol  in  which  pure  calcium  sulphate  and 
potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  have  been  allowed  to  i-eact,  a  residue  is 
obtained  containing  free  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids.  It  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained  whether  these  acids  are  formed  by  the  reaction  between 
the  two  salts,  or  by  secondary  reactions  during  concentration  of  the 
solution.  Thus,  a  small  proportion  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  found  in  an 
evaporated  wine,  cannot  be  considered  as  evidence  of  adulteration. 
The  addition  of  plaster  to  wine  already  fermented,  although  the  most 
simple  and  least  hurtful  form  of  plastering,  profoundly  alters  the 
composition  of  the  wine,  introducing  into  it  about  a  gram  of  potassium 
sulphate  per  litre,  besides  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  calcium 
sulphate  and  tartrate.  C.  E.  G-. 

Cerium  Aniline  Black.  By  H.  BiJHRiG  (Dingl.  pohit.  /.,  231, 
77 — 81). — K.  Kruis  first  called  attention  to  cerium  aniline  black  {ibid., 
1874,  212 — 347)  as  the  most  beautiful  and  fastest  aniline  black  known, 
but,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cerium  salts,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
employed  generally  in  calico  printing,  and  inasmuch  as  minute  quantities 
of  vanadium  salts  produce  more  efficient  results  than  the  same  propor- 
tion of  cerium  salts,  the  former  have  obtained  the  preference ;  the 
cerium  salts  can,  however,  now  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  the  vana- 
dium salts,  and  tliej^  produce  incomparably  better  results,  so  that  alto- 
gether the  cerium  black  may  now  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  the 
vanadium  black. 

The  cerium  salts  can  easily  be  prepared  by  the  calico  printer  himself, 
direct  from  the  mineral  cerite.  This  mineral  occui-s  in  great  abun- 
dance in  a  bed  of  copper  pyrites  in  gneiss,  at  Riddarhytta  in  West- 
mannland,  Sweden,  in  hard,  fine-grained,  very  firmly  adherent,  aggre- 
gate masses,  of  pearl-grey  colour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4  9  to  5"0,  and  its 
Jiardness  5  5, 
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The  following  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  cevite,  accorclino- 
to  three  different  authorities,  viz.  :  Hermann,  I ;  Kjerluf,  II ;  Rani° 
melsburg.  III. 

I-                   II.  III. 

Silica 21-346          31-300  19-180 

Cerium  monoxide 60-987           58-500  64-550 

Lanthanum  oxide 3-5141           ,,  .^,,  ^  ^^. 

Didjmium  oxide    3-105/          ^'^^^  ^'-^^ 

Ferric  oxide    1-457             4-980  1-540 

Lime    1-649             1-230  1310 

Water 6310             5-520  5-710 

Carbonic  acid 0832  —  


100-000        100-000  99-570 

Besides  the  above,  copper,  lead,  magnesia,  and  alkalis  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  cerite. 

The  cerium  salt  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  aniline  black 
is  most  easily  obtained  bv  acting  on  the  cerite  with  sulphuric  acid. 
1  kilo,  of  the  mineral  in  fine  powder  is  treated  in  a  leaden 
vessel  with  1  kilo,  of  English  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  hours  in  a  warm  place,  the  mixture  being  stirred  from 
time  to  time.  The  mass  swells  up  considerably,  developing 
so  much  heat  that  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated,  and  a 
clear  grey,  dry  compact  product  is  obtained.  This  is  powdered,  and 
again  mixed  with  250  to  300  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  left 
in  a  warm  place  for  several  days.  The  leaden  vessel  is  then 
placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  heated  for  some  hours  over  an  open  fire, 
until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  evaporated,  and  a  clear 
grey  powder  remains.  This  treatment  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  cerite. 

The  soluble  sulphates  are  then  extracted  by  dropping  the  powder 
into  cold  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  constant  stirring, 
and  keeping  down  the  temperature  by  the  occasional  addition  of  small 
pieces  of  ice  (if  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  the  powder  is  apt  to 
form  into  hard  cakes,  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  lixiviated). 

The  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  salts  for  a  day  or 
two,  with  occasional  stirring  ;  it  is  then  decanted  and  filtered,  and 
fresh  water  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  same  process  repeated,  until 
all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed.  The  washings  are  all  mixed  together, 
and  this  liquor  may  be  employed  directly  in  the  preparation  of  the 
aniline  black ;  or  it  may  be  evaporated  and  left  to  crystallise,  when 
clear,  rose-coloured  crystals  separate  out. 

From  1  kilo,  of  cerite,  20  litres  of  liquor  were  obtained  as  an 
average,  containing  663-7  grams  of  cerium  oxide,  contaminated  with 
small  quantities  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  salts. 

In  the  calico-printing  works  of  Jacob  Lytschc,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
'•erium  aniline  black  has  been  made  for  more  than  a  year,  with  the 
best  results.  The  above  process  is  the  one  followed  by  him  for  the 
preparation  of  the  cerium  salt,  and  the  following  is  the  mixture efli- 
ployed  for  printing  : — 
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White  starch 14  kilos. 

Lightly    "  calcined  "    starch  ,  (British. 

gum)   6-5         „ 

Water 110  litres. 

Sal-ammoniac     1,900  grams. 

Potassium  chlorate 3,100       „ 

Aniline  salt     6,150       ,, 

Cerium  sulphate  liquor 10  c.c. 

After  printing,  the  clotli  is  hung  up  in  an  "ageing  room,"  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  38°  to  43°  C.  for  eight  hours  ;  it  is  then  passed 
through  a  weak  soda-solution,  and  lastly  thoroughly  soaped  during 
half  an  hour.  The  same  depth  of  colour  may  be  ol3tairied  by  using 
less  cerium  salt,  but  in  that  case  longer  time  is  required  in  ageing, 
and  the  colour  is  not  so  beautiful. 

The  same  depth  of  colouring  may  be  obtained  under  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions  by  adding  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  vanadium  chloride 
(containing  28' 35  grams  of  the  salt  to  the  litre  of  water),  equivalent 
to  0'7985  gram  vanadic  acid  to  100  kilograms  of  the  colouring  material, 
but  it  does  not  possess  the  charming  deep  blue-black  tint  of  the  cerium 
black. 

It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  other  metallic 
oxides  present  along  with,  the  cerium,  especially  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium  oxides,  do  not  exercise  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  colour. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  cerium  aniline  grey  shows  a  more 
beautiful  tone  than  vanadium  aniline  grey.  W.  T. 

Value  of  Certain  Chemical  Agents  in  Dyeing  with  Aniline 
Black.  By  G.  WiTZ  (Cowj)^.  rend.,  88,  816— 817).— This  is  a  criti- 
cism on  the  results  published  by  Grawitz,  the  author  condemning  the 
use  of  chromates,  and  upholding  that  of  vanadium  in  the  formation  of 
aniline  black.  The  author's  results  for  the  most  part  contradict  tkose 
of  Gravitz.  L.  T.  O'S. 

A  Black  Lac  for  Metal  and  Wood. — A  mixture  is  made  of  500 
o-rams  of  methyl  alcohol  and  90 — 100  of  gum  lac  in  powder  ;  in  a 
separate  vessel  500  grams  of  coal  tar  benzene  are  mixed  with  100  of 
asphalte.  Both  mixtures  are  stirred  occasionally  for  2  or  3  days,  then 
mixed  together  in  equal  parts  and  lamp  black  added.  The  mixture 
can  be  made  thinner  if  necessary,  by  adding  a  mixture,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, of  alcohol  and  benzene.  F.  C. 
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Spectra  of  the  Elements  and  their  Compounds.  By  G. 
CiAMiciAN  (Wien  Akad.Ji'-r.,  76,  499 — 517).  Influence  of  Tempera- 
ture and  Pressure  on  the  Spectra  of  Vapours  and  Gases.  I3y 
G.  CiAMicux  (ibid.,  77,  839 — 841). — In  the  first  of  these  papers  the 
author  says  that  while  he  was  engao^ed  in  some  investigations  on  the 
spectra  of  compound  bodies,  a  paper  by  J.  !Moser  appeared  (Poijg.  Ann., 
160,  179),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  absorption  spectra  are  alone  of 
value  in  this  particular  line  of  research.  The  author's  experience  led 
him  to  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  and  made  him  extend  his  inves- 
tigations, in  the  course  of  which  the  existence  of  some  peculiar 
relations  between  the  spectra  of  analogous  elements  became  apparent. 

As  regards  the  spectra  of  compounds,  the  author  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion ;  that  these  spectra  are  always  band  spectra,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  accounted  for  on  Helmholtz'  theory,  that  molecules 
give  band  spectra  and  free  atoms  line  spectra.  Moreover,  he  considers 
that  it  is  not  every  compound  which  possesses  a  characteristic  spec- 
trum ;  the  compounds  of  the  alkali-metals  and  lithium  have  for 
instance  no  characteristic  spectra,  whil.st  barium  oxide  has  an 
extremely  feeble  one.  Magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  and 
silver  have  no  spectra  in  their  compounds.  Many  of  the  elements  have 
only  compound  spectra  for  their  oxides,  and  show  it  whatever  may  be 
the  salt  employed  in  solution. 

The  autbor  ascribes  the  absence  of  compound  spectra  of  so  many  of 
the  elements  to  one  of  two  causes.  Either  that  the  wave-length  of 
one  of  the  two  elements  forming  the  compound  is  so  much  more  in- 
tense than  the  other,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  molecule  ensues 
almost  immediately,  and  the  line  spectra  are  at  once  produced  ;  or,  the 
compounds  are  not  volatile,  in  which  case  a  continuous  spectrum  alone 
is  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  spectra  of  elementary  bodies,  Ciamician  after 
observing  the  spectra  of  31  elements,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  chemically  analogous  elements  correspond, 
either  singly  or  in  groups ;  therefore  every  group  of  elements  has  a 
spectrum  which  only  differs  from  that  of  the  various  members  of  the 
group  in  that  the  homologous  lines  or  groups  of  lines  arc  transposed 
either  in  one  direction  or  another;  i.e.,  that  the  wave-lengths  increase 
or  decrease,  and  that  sometimes  certain  lines  or  groups  of  lines  pass 
into  the  ultra-red  or  the  ultra-violet. 

Every  element  pos.sesses  also  certain  lines  peculiar  to  itsflf,  which 
are  generally  weaker  than  those  characteristic  of  the  group.  The  in: 
crease  or  decrea.se  of  the  wave-lengths  of  homologous  lines  in  chemically 
analogous  elements  he  considers  to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  those  elements. 

It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  chemists  to  express  the  properties  of  the 
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elements  as  functions  of  their  atomic  weiglits.  From  these  investiga- 
tions it  would  appear  that  they  are  also  functions  of  the  wave-lengths 
of  their  spectrum  lines. 

In  the  second  of  these  papers,  the  author  investigates  the  behaviour 
of  the  spectra  of  the  greater  number  of  the  volatile  metalloids  and 
also  of  mercury  and  sodium,  under  pressure.  The  three  halogens,  when 
the  pressure  is  increased,  give  rather  less  distinct  lines  and  a  continu- 
ous spectrum  increasing  in  brilliancy  with  the  pressure.  Sulphur  does 
not  seem  to  change  in  any  w^y,  except  that  a  continuous  spectrum 
appears  especially  in  the  red.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  do  not  seem  to 
change  in  the  least.  In  mercury,  the  gTeen  and  violet  are  very  much 
widened,  and  in  the  case  of  sodium,  the  reversed  double  D  line  appears 
on  a  continuous  spectrum.  J.  M.   T. 

The  Passage  of  the   Galvanic   Current  through  Iron.    By 

AuERBACH  (Ann.  Phys.  Ghem.  [2],  5,  289 — 344). — When  a  circuit 
consisting  partly  of  a  straight  iron  wire,  and  containing  a  battery,  is 
closed,  the  current  is  at  first  smaller  than  the  normal  current,  through 
what  is  termed  an  "extra  current,"  in  opposition  to  the  main  current. 
On  opening  the  circuit  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  is  greater  than 
the  normal,  the  "  extra  current  "  being  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  main  current. 

Wiedemann  and  others  have  explained  this  extra  current  as  arising 
from  circular  magnetisation  in  the  conductoi'.  The  lines  of  magnetic 
force  due  to  the  current  are  circles  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  current,  will  therefore  tend  to  magnetise  the  iron  wire 
conducting  it  circularly  :  when  it  is  first  established,  work  has  to  be 
done  to  turn  the  molecules  into  their  new  position,  the  energy  being 
supplied  by  the  current  which  is  therefore  weakened.  On  the  circuit 
being  opened,  the  molecules  return  to  their  old  position,  and  give  back 
this  energy,  thus  strengthening  the  current.  Longitudinal  magnetisa- 
tion of  a  conductor  also  affects  the  current  by  altering  the  resistance 
to  it,  although  observers  have  differed  not  only  as  to  the  quantity,  but 
even  as  the  quality  of  this  effect.  In  this  paper  the  author  gives  the 
details  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  he  has  made  on  these  two 
sets  of  phenomena,  as  well  as  some  theoretical  considerations  concern- 
ing them,  considering  them  as  closely  connected,  and  treating  both  as 
due  to  an  alteration  in  resistance. 

He  lays  down  as  a  general  principle  (of  which  Clausius'  Second 
Thermodynamic  Law  is  only  a  particular  case)  that  no  force  is  in  the 
state  "  by  itself  "  to  bring  about  conditions  which  are  more  favourable 
to  its  own  operation  than  those  which  it  found.  If  then  a  current 
pass  through  an  iron  wire  which  it  magnetises  circularly,  it  cannot 
lessen  the  resistance.  If  it  alter  it  at  all,  it  must  increase  the  resist- 
ance. 

As  an  experimental  confirmation  of  this,  he  found  that  the  resist- 
ance of  an  iron  wire  increased  with  the  inci'ease  of  the  current  passing 
through  it,  and  far  more  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature, that  is,  the  stronger  the  current,  the  gi^eater  the  circular 
magnetisation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  resistance.  In  connection 
with  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  true  resistance  of  iron  comparable 
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with  that  of  other  metals  can  only  be  found  by  an  indefinitely  weak 
current,  whose  magnetising  effect  may  be  neglected. 

With  longitudinal  magnetisation,  the  resistance  was  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  greater,  than  with  unmagnetised  iron.  For  instance,  with 
hard  steel  longitudinally  magnetised,  the  resistance  was  less.  The 
resistance  therefore  continually  increases  as  the  state  changes  from  a 
saturated  longitudinal  magnetisation  throagh  an  unmagnetised  condi- 
tion to  a  saturated  circular  magnetisation.  In  iron  and  .soft  steel, 
longitudinal  magnetisation,  like  circular  magnetisation,  increases  the 
resistance,  which  is  therefore  least  for  the  unmagnetised  state. 

Other  phenomena  connected  with  the  resistance  of  iron  were  also 
observed,  and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  paper.  J.  H.  P. 

Sketch  of  the  Atomic  Theory  of  Heat.  By  C.  Pusciil  (Chcm. 
Cent,:,  1870,  90—96;  104^—111  and  119— 124).— In  this  paper  the 
author  says  that  at  present  the  received  theory  is  that  the  heat  of  a 
gas  consists  in  the  energy  of  its  ponderable  atoms,  which  by  their 
motion  and  contact  in  the  intervals  which  separate  tiiem,  produce  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  In  this  deduction,  the  existence  of  the  ether  is 
not  taken  into  consideration,  therefoi'C  it  is  assumed  that  this  medium 
exercises  no  influence  on  the  atoms.  In  the  same  way,  the  heat  of 
solid  or  liquid  bodies  is  assumed  to  consist  of  the  energy  Avith  Avhicli 
their  atoms  attract  or  repel  each  other,  and  the  ether  in  this  case  also 
is  assumed  to  have  no  influence. 

Puschl  holds  that  altliough  this  theory  may  be  simple,  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  all  the  phenomena  which  may  be  observed. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  warm  body  can  lose  heat,  not  only  by 
contact  but  al.so  by  radiation,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  by  this  latter  is 
often  extremely  rapid ;  evidently  the  atoms  of  the  heated  body  lose 
energy  to  the  ether,  which  therefore  must  have  a  resistance  of  consider- 
able intensity;  inversely,  a  body  can  also  receive  heat  through  radiation 
as  well  as  by  contact ;  in  this  case,  the  atoms  receive  energy  from  the 
ether ;  therefore  in  a  body  cooling  by  radiation,  the  motion  of  its 
atoms  is  retarded  by  the  ether,  and  in  a  body  heated  by  radiation, 
the  motion  of  its  atoms  is  accelerated  by  it.  When  a  body  is  kept  at 
a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  recii^rocal  radiation,  the  accelerat- 
ing and  retarding  effects  are  balanced. 

The  kinetic  theory  he  considers  to  be  incapable  of  explaining  a 
rapid  destruction  or  production  of  atomic  motion,  by  means  of  tlie 
simple  production  or  destruction  of  ether  waves,  whilst  the  author's 
actinic  theory  gives  such  an  explanation.  The  heat  of  every  body 
consists  in  great  part  in  radiant  heat  diffused  among  its  atoms,  that  is, 
in  the  energy  of  the  inter-atomic  ether.  This  medium,  on  being  made 
to  vibrate  by  means  of  the  accumulated  rays,  exercises  an  intenf-e 
energy  on  the  atoms  by  means  of  tlie  difference  in  radiation;  that  is 
by  the  inequality  of  elasticity  in  the  opaque  atoms,  which  changes 
according  to  their  po.^tions,  so  that  they  are  accelerated  or  retarded 
according  to  their  momentary  position;  and  tlierefore  the  energy  of 
the  atoms  is  employed  to  produce  ether  waves,  which  in  their  turn  are 
absorbed  to  produce  energy. 

If  the  movement  of  the  atoms  of  a  body  is   caused  by   its   radiant 
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heat,  this  may  explain  the  transmutation  of  thermal  conductivity 
thi'ough  its  mass  ;  upon  which  the  di:ftnsion  of  radiant  heat,  on  account 
of  its  great  concentration  and  the  slowness  of  its  progression,  appears 
to  have  no  influence. 

Besides  the  movements  atoms  may  have  as  units,  the  author  con- 
siders that  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  which  can  only 
be  considered  as  approximately  rigid,  may  during  these  disturbances 
be  in  a  certain  state  of  movement  by  means  of  which  infinitesimal 
inter-atomic  ether  waves  are  produced,  the  spectra  produced  by  these 
varying  with  the  structui-e  of  the  atoms.  J.  M.  T. 

Specific  Heat  of  Uranoso-uranic  Oxide  and  the  Atomic 
Weight  of  Uranium.  By  J.  Donath  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  742 
—745). — The  author  has  determined  by  means  of  the  Bunsen  ice 
calorimeter,  the  specific  heat  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  prepared  from  pure 
nranic  acetate,  and  gives  0'07979  as  a  mean  of  four  determinations. 
Taking  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  as  0"25,  then  the  specific  heat  of 
uranium  is  00497,  which  when  multiplied  by  120,  yields  5'96  as  the 
atomic  heat.  This  determination  corresponds  with  the  atomic  weight 
120  for  uranium ;  it  also  shows  the  molecular  heat  of  ui'anoso-uranic 
oxide  to  be  33"9,  thus  associating  it  with  similar  oxides,  i.e.,  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  comments  upon  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  Bunsen's  calorimeter.  P.  P.   B. 

Heat-Capacity  of  Mixtures  of  Methyl  Alcohol  and  Water. 
By  E.  Lecher  {Wien  Akad.  Ber.,  76  [2],  937— 946).— The  author 
employed  the  same  process  for  determining  the  heat-capacity  as  that 
proposed  by  Pfaundler  (ibid.,  59,  1869),  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  heat-capacity  of  water  between  0°  and  15'^  C.  being  taken 
as  =  1,  those  of  the  mixtures  of  methyl  alcohol  and  water  were  found 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  per  cent.  Heat  capncity. 

0        (pure  water)     I'OOO 

12-32    1-073 

20-42    1-073 

30-51    0-980 

36-62    0-918 

42-64   0-879 

51-64    0-826 

63-43    0-781 

91-14    0-647 

100-00  (pure  alcohol) 0-622 

The  author  remarks  that  although  these  numbers  do  not  follow  any 
simple  law,  yet  they  show  a  series  analogous  to  that  given  by  ethyl 
alcohol.  He  also  adds  that,  after  he  had  finished  his  experiments,  Dnpre's 
paper  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1872)  came  into  his  hands,  in  which  very  dif- 
ferent results  are  obtained.  The  author  has  repeated  the  experiments 
with  great  care,  obtaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  results  as  above 
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stated,  and  he  therefore  thinks  that  themetliyl  alcohol  employed  by  Dupro 
must  have  differed  from  that  used  by  himself  and  others.'     J.  M.  T. 

Freezing  Mixture  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Snow.  By 
H.  Hammkrl  (Wien  Akad.  Bcr.  [2  Abth.],  78,  oU— 79).— The  original 
paper  gives  tables  of  the  following : — 

I.  The  solubilify  of  the  salt  at  different  temperatures. 

II.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  solutions  with  different 
proportions. 

III.  The  specific  heat  of  the  salt  and  of  the  solutions. 

IV.  The  heat  of  solution  with  different  quantities. 
V.  The  minimum  of  temperature  attainable. 

VI.  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  with  different  proportions  in  the 
mixture. 

The  lowest  temperature  theoretically  obtainable  by  admixture  of  crys- 
tallised calcium  chloride  and  ice  is  —  54'9°,  and  corresponds  with  the 
formula  CaCL  +  6H..0  +  SloHjO:  in  order  to  attain  this,  dry  s«ou; 
in  the  requisite  proportion  must  be  used,  and  the  crystallised  calcium 
chloride  must  be  finely  powdered  and  cooled  below  0  .  W.  S. 

Preliminary  Study  of  the  Action  of  Acids  on  Salts  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  a  Solvent.  IJy  M.  Loeix  (Compt.  rend., 
88,  1029 — lU32). — The  author  has  studied  the  action  of  varions  acids 
on  salts  with  reference  to  the  themial  changes  involved.  He  has 
emploj-ed  sulphuric,  formic,  valeric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  other  acids, 
and  the  salts  of  these  acids  with  various  bases.  In  all  cases  the  results 
indicate  a  chemical  action  more  or  less  marked,  which,  for  the  fatty 
acids,  decreases  as  the  amount  of  carbon  increases.  In  some  cases  the 
disengagement  of  heat  and  the  maximum  effect  are  instantaneous  ;  in 
others  the  reaction  seems  to  take  place  in  stages.  Sometimes  a  con- 
siderable time  elapses  before  any  rise  of  temperature  is  noticed.  The 
products  are  in  many  cases  solid.  C.  H.  B. 

Heat  of  Hydration  of  Sodium  Oxide,  and  the  Action  of 
Sodium  on  Sodium  Hydroxide,  and  of  Hydrogen  on  Sodium 
Oxide.  By  BEKEiutr  (Deut.  Chem.  Gi/g.  JJcr.,  12,  8.")<J). — Sodium 
does  not  act  on  sodium  hydroxide  at  a  red  heat.  Anhydrous 
sodium  oxide  (prepared  by  burning  sodium  in  a  mixture  of  air  and 
oxygen,  and  continuing  the  combustion  with  excess  of  sodium  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  sodium  peroxide)  acts  very  energetically  on 
water,  so  that  in  the  reaction  Xa-O  +  H2O  -|-  Aq,  tlie  development  of 
heat  is  equivalent  to  55'56  heat-units.  Since,  according  to  Berthelot,  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  sodium  hydroxide  with 
water  =  19v)  (for  2  mols.),  then  the  amount  of  heat  set  free  by  the 
reaction  Xa-.O  -f-  HjO  =  55  —  195  =  35-5.  Now,  according  to 
Thomsen,  Naj  +  0  -f  Aq  =  155*2  units,  and  therefore  Na^  +  0  = 
155-2  —  550  =  100"2,  or  501  units,  for  each  atom  of  sodium.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  reaction  NaOH  -|-  Na  =  NajO  -|-  H  is^ accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  of  heat,  thus  : \r  501  —  (34!'5  +  17'75)  = 

—  215.     If  this  be  correct,  then  the  inverse  action  Na^O  -|-  H  = 
NaHO  +  Na  must  give  rise  to  an  evolution  of  heat.     Experiment  has 
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confirmed  this  conclusion,  for  sodium  oxide  is  easily  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  into  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium.  T.   C. 

Thermo-chemical  Relation  between  the  Boiling  and  Melt- 
ing Points  of  Solid  Elements.  By  H.  F.  Wiebe  (Deiit.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  788 — 791). — In  a  previous  communication  (Ber.,  11,  610)  the 
author  pointed  out  a  relation  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  coeffi- 
cients of  expansion  of  elements  in  the  soHd  state,  and  he  now  gives  a 
practical  application  of  this  relation.  Fo?^  a  series  of  bodies,  the  amount 
of  heat,  which  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  equal  volumes  of  the  same  body  from  the  melting  to  the 
boiling  point,  bears  a  constant  proportion  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute 
coefficient  of  e:epansion.     The  absolute  coeflBcient  of  expansion  = 

Specific  gravity 
Atomic  weight  x  coefficient  of  expansion" 

If  d  =  specific  gravity  ;  a  =  atomic  weight ;  a  ^  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion  near  the  boiling  point ;  c   =:   specific  heat  (liquid  water  =  1)  ; 

d 

,s  =  boiling  point ;  a  =  melting  point ;  then        a  .  a.        

d.c.{s-<j)  ~  "'  °^ 
2  .  a  .  a  .  c(s  — ff)  =  1. 

By  the  use  of  this  formula,  the  boiling  points  of  S,  Se,  P,  and  Hg  have 
been  calculated,  and  the  results  obtained  agree  very  well  with  the 
experimental  numbers.  For  other  substances  the  melting  and  boiling 
points  of  which  are  known,  the  cubical  expansion  is  wanting  for  high 
temperatures.  In  this  case,  by  the  use  of  the  linear  coefficient  of 
expansion  at  40°  O^o)  the  following  formula  may  be  employed : — 

d 


c  .d .  {s  —  a) 

This  formula  is  applied  in  the  case  of  S,  Se,  Zn,  and  Cd  also  with  very 
good  results. 

Note  by  Abstractor. — "Williams  and  Camelley  {Chem.  Soc.  J.,  1879, 
Trans.,  563)  have  recently  shown  that  although  the  boiling  point  of  Bi 
calculated  by  the  above  method  agrees  with  experiment,  yet  in  the  case 
of  Sn,  Pb,  Sb,  and  I,  widely  different  results  are  obtained.         T.   C. 

Dissociation  of  Chloral  Hydrate.  By  A.  ISTaumann  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  738 — 742). — The  author  proves  the  decomposition  of 
chloral  hydrate  when  distilled,  by  analysis  of  the  distillate  and  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort.  The  estimation  of  the  chlorine  gives  the 
amount  of  chloral  in  the  residue  and  distillate,  and  from  this  the  per- 
centage of  water  may  be  calculated.  In  this  wa\^  it  is  shown  that 
the  residue  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  the  distillate. 
This  result  is  in  accordance  with  those  of  EngelandMoitessier  (Compt. 
rend.,  1879,  88,  275);  and  of  E.  Wiedemann  and  R.  Schuize  (Ann. 
Chini.  Fhys.  [2],  6,  293).  P.  P.  B. 
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Proof  of  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportion.  By  F.  Kesslek 
(Ann.  Chem.  I'Idjs.  [2],  6,  -iliU— 4Go).— Tlie  oxidising  value  of 
potassium  pcrmanganato,  and  also  that  of  manganese  dioxide,  obtained 
from  the  former  by  reduction  to  manganous  oxide  and  precipitation 
with  bromine-water  in  an  alkaline  solution,  were  determined.  These 
values  were  found  to  be  as  5  :  2,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by 
the  formida  of  the  two  substances.  Without  a  knowledge  of  atomic 
weights,  and  without  making  any  weighings,  a  proof  of  tlie  law  of 
multiple  proportion  is  thus  obtained.  ]\[.  M.  P.  M. 


Inorganic    Chemistry. 


Sulpho-oxychlorides.  By  F.  Clausnizer  (Licbig's  Annahn,  196, 
26o — 2'J8). — The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  action  of  sul[)huric 
nionochloride  on  the  chlorides  of  selenium,  titanium,  antimony,  tin,  and 
silicon,  and  the  several  methods  for  preparing  sulpho-seleniuni  oxy- 
tetrachloride  and  sulpho-titanium  oxytetrachloride,  which  are  described 
in  this  paper,  have  already  been  published  (Ber.,  11,  2007 — 2013,  and 
this  volume,  201). 

Sulpho- selenium  oxytetrachloride,  ClSOn.OSeCla,  crystallises  in  white, 
silky  needles,  which  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  brought 
in  contact  with  water,  forming  hydrochloric,  sulj)huric,  and  selenious 
acids.  This  substance  is  slightly  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.     It  melts  at  163°,  and  boils  at  183^  with  dissociation. 

Sulpho-titanium  oxytetrachloride.,  ClSOj.OTiCls,  when  dried  at  100°,  is 
an  amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  water  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  anhydride.  It  fumes  on  exposure  to  damp  air,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  white  moist  mass,  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 

The  author  finds  the  specific  gravity  of  selenious  oxide  to  be  3"9538, 
and  tliat  of  selenious  acid,  3'00t36,  compared  with  water  at  I5"3°. 
Sulphuric  monochloride,  S02(0H)C1,  boils  at  150 — 151°,  under  a 
pressure  of  72G  mm.  ^  the  boiling  point  falls  1°,  with  a  diminished 
pressure  of  200  mm.  W.  C.   W. 

Sulphides  of  Phosphorus.  By  G.  Ramme  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Tier., 
12,  940 — 941). — Phosphorus  pentotsulphide  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow 
l)risms,  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  at  210°  for  8  hours  a  solution  of 
sulphur  and  common  phosphorus  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Attempts  to 
prepare  the  trisulphide  FSi  by  this  method,  or  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  amorphous  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  were  unsuccessful;  in  each  case 
the  disulphide  PS^  was  formed.  I'hosphorus  dimlphida  crystallises  in 
pale  yellow  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at  290 — 298".  The  com- 
])Ound  PjS.i  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  substance  described  by 
Berzelius  as  PS,2,  proved  to  be  crystals  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus.  ^^-  ^-   ^^ ■ 

Preparation  of  Barium  from  Barium  Amalgam.  By 
J.  DoNATH  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  745— 747).— The  author  finds 
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that  tlie  body  prepared  according  to  Crookes'  method  (Jahresh.,  1862, 
126),  from  barium  amalgam,  and  supposed  to  be  barium,  is  a  solid 
amalgam,  containing  as  much  as  from  62 — 77  p.  c.  of  mercury;  and 
even  when  heated  strongly  in  porcelain  tubes  this  anialgam  does  not 
yield  the  metal.  By  this  means,  however,  the  author  obtained  some 
pellets,  whose  surface  was  bronze- coloured,  which  appears  to  be  the 
true  colour  of  barium  (Bunsen  and  Matthiesen,  Jahresh.,  1855,  323). 
The  objection  to  Crookes'  method  applies  also  to  Kei'u's  method 
(JaJtresb.,  1875,  198),  of  decomposing  barium  iodide  with  sodium,  dis- 
solving out  the  barium  with  mercury,  and  distilling.  P.  P.  B. 

New  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Aluminium.    By 

A.  Tekkeil  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  153— 154).— A  known  weight 
of  aluminium  was  introduced  into  a  combustion  tube  drawn  out  at 
both  ends,  and  carbonic  anhydride  passed  through  the  apparatus  to 
expel  air  ;  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  then  substituted  for  the  anhy- 
dride, while  the  tube  was  brought  slowly  to  a  red  beat.  The  hydrogen 
which  was  disengaged  was  collected  over  water  and  measured. 
0"41  gram  of  aluminium  gave  508'2  e.c.  of  hydrogen  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  =  0'0455  gram  of  hydrogen.  From  this  result  the  number 
9'01  is  calculated  as  the  equivalent  of  aluminium. 

The  formula  of  the  chloride  will  consequently  be  AICI3,  or 
AloCle,  if  27'03  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium.  The 
chloride  obtained  was  pulverulent  and  snow-white,  but  became 
yellow  on  exposure  to  air;  its  solution  did  not  reduce  gold  salts  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  chromous  and  feri'ous  chlorides.  J.  W. 

Potassium  Ultramarine.  By  K.  Heumann  {Beut.  Ghem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  784 — 788). — The  property  of  silver  ultramarine  (Ber.,  10, 
1345),  of  undergoing  double  decomposition  with  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  other  metals,  renders  the  formation  of  a  whole  series  of 
ultramarines  possible.  Potassium  ultramarine  is  formed  in  this  way 
when  silver  ultramarine  is  heated  with  excess  of  a  halogen  compound 
of  potassium,  best  the  iodide.  The  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with 
water,  and  the  halogen  compounds  of  silver  extracted  by  ammonia. 
Tbe  analysis  of  the  potassium  compound  thus  obtained  gave  as 
follows : — 


K. 
25-19 

Al. 
13-84 

S. 
7-14 

Si. 
15-40 

0  (by  difference) 
38-43  =  100 

tomic  pro-  1     ^  .0 
portions.  .  j 

4-5 

2-0 

4-9 

21-5 

This  shows  that  the  atomic  proportions  are  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  sodium  and  silver  compounds,  proving  that  the  potassium  and 
silver  ultramarines  are  derived  from  the  sodium  compound  by  replacing 
the  sodium  in  the  latter  by  an  equivalent  of  potassium  or  silver. 
Potassium  ultramarine  is  a  dark-blue,  transparent,  amorphous,  homo- 
geneous powder.  When  treated  with  dilute  acids,  it  evolves  one-half  of 
its  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  the  other  half  is  depo- 
sited in  the  free  state.  When  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  silver  nitrate,  it  passes  quickly  into  yellow  silver 
ultramarine.  T.  C. 
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Amalgams  of  Chromium,  Iron,  Manganese,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt.  By  H.  Moissax  (Bidl.  Sue  Chlm.  [2],  31,  14'J— 151).— 
When  a  couceiitrated  solution  of  chromous  chloride  is  agitated  with 
sodium  amalgam,  the  mixture  becomes  lieated,  and  there  is  produced 
by  double  decomposition  sodium  chloride  and  an  amalgam  of  chro- 
mium. This  amalgam  is  liquid,  but  less  mobile  than  mercury;  it 
decomposes  slowly  in  dry  air,  but  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  moisture, 
becoming  covered  with  a  black  coating  of  oxide.  When  it  is  heated  above 
350°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  mercury  volatilises,  and  metallic 
chromium  is  left,  in  the  form  of  a  black  amorphous  powder.  The 
metal  thus  obtained  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  sulpliuric  and  nitric 
acids,  but  hydrochloric  acid  attacks  it  with  dilHculty,  and  only  when 
heated  ;  if  ignited  on  platinum  foil,  it  becomes  suddenly  incandescent, 
and  is  converted  into  green  chromium  sesquitjxide. 

Amalgams  of  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  may  also  be  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  above  described,  or  (with  the  exception  of  iron) 
by  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  their  chlorides  with  an 
electric  current,  using  a  mercui'ial  negative  electrode ;  they  contain 
for  a  given  weight  more  of  the  metal  amalgamated  than  the  amalgam 
of  chromium. 

The  metallic  manganese  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  its  amalgam, 
is  pyrophoric  :  it  decomposes  water  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  more  quickly  at  100^  J.  W. 

Artificial  Production  of  Native  Carburetted  Iron.  By 
S.  Melnier  {Comjit.  rend.,  88,  924). — By  passing  carbonic  oxide 
over  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  nickel,  contained  in  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  a  carburetted  iron,  rich  in  nickel,  was 
obtained,  in  forms  resembling  in  disposition  and  texture  certain 
minerals  found  in  Greenland  and  elsewhere.  R.  R. 

Cuprous  Chloride.  By  M.  Rosenfeld  (Dmt.  CJiem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  954 — 959). — Pure  white  cuprous  chloride  may  be  easily  obtained, 
if  the  precipitate  formed  on  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  through  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  common  salt  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  glacial  acetic  acid.  When  carefully  dried,  the  cuprous  chloride 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  sunlight  without  changing  colour. 

On  the  addition  of  potassium  dichromate  to  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  in  sodium  thiosulphate  a  dark  brown  powder  slowly  separates 
out,  which  has  the  composition  CuCrcOn  +  12}l-,0,  or  CuCriO.j.Cr^Oa 
-r  12H,0. 

Potassium  chromato  produces  in  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
sodium  chloride  a  black  precipitate,  which  rapidly  changes  in  colour 
to  a  yellowish  green.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
Its  composition  is  CueCraOn  +  9H,0.  W.  C.  W. 

A  New  Copper  Nitrite.  By  B.  vax  der  Meulen  (Deut.  Cheni.  Ges, 
Ber.,  12,  75^5 — 759). — This  compound  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cojjper  sulj)hate  and  potassium  nitrite 
with  alcohol ;  potassium  sulphate  and  a  bluish-green  precipitate  of 
copper  hydrate  are  produced,  and  the  filtrate  yields  ou  evaporation 
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crystals  of  nitrite  of  the  composition  Cu(N02)2.3Cu(HO)2.  It  is 
stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  acids  and  ammonia,  forming  deep  blue  solu- 
tious.  It  is  decomposed  by  continued  boiling  with  water.  Its  forma- 
tion  is  attended  with  that  of  ethyl  nitrite.  P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Chloride.  By  A.  Riche  {J.  Pharm.., 
[4],  29,  302— 396).— D.  Tommasi  (ibid.  [4],  29,  293)  states  that  by 
the  action  of  sunlight  on  silver  chloride  suspended  in  water  only  a  trace 
of  hydrochloric  acid  goes  into  solution  even  when  9  grams  of  chloride 
are  exposed,  and,  moreover,  that  the  remaining  chloi'ide  has  the 
composition  AgCl. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  author  publishes  results,  obtained  during  the 
last  12  years,  by  exposing  different  weights  of  silver  chlor-ide,  sealed 
with  water  in  glass  tubes,  to  the  action  of  sunlight  for  periods  varying 
from  nine  months  to  two  years.  These  results  show  that  silver 
chloride  suspended  in  water,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  is 
slowly  decomposed,  the  solution  becomes  acid,  and  after  a  time  chlorine 
is  evolved.  By  constant  agitation  the  reaction  may  be  completed 
when  the  result  is  a  chloride  of  silver,  Ag3Cl2,  and  metallic  silver,  or  a 
very  unstable  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding 
metallic  silver :  this  remains  to  be  determined,  L.   T.  O'S. 

Decomposition  of  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Mercury,  By  E.  Schaek 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,12,  67b — 677)- — A  bottle  of  mercurous  chloride 
kept  in  the  same  room  with  one  of  iodine  was  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable efflorescence  of  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide.  The  presence 
of  alkalis,  or  of  bodies  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  as  well  as  the  alkali  and 
alkaline-eai'th  metals,  promotes  the  dissociation-changes,  to  which 
calomel  and  the  corresponding  green  iodide  are  prone.  This  change 
of  mercurous  chloride,  as  well  as  of  mercurous  bromide  and  iodide  into 
the  higher  compounds  when  in  contact  with  soluble  haloid  salts  or 
with  alkalis  (contained  in  sugar,  &c.),  is  of  great  importance  from 
a  medical  point  of  view.  O.  T.  A. 
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The  Spinelle  of  Tiriolo  in  Calabria.  By  P.  Mauro  (Gazzetta 
chimica  italiana,  9,  70 — 71).  This  variety  of  spinelle  found  at 
Monte  de  Tiriolo,  near  Catanzaro,  is  opaque,  dark  greenish-blue,  feebly 
lustrous,  and  brittle  with  irregular  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  at  12°  =  370. 
Its  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : — 

SboOs.  Al.,03.  ZnO.  MgO.  FeO. 

0-34  63-64  21-28  12*34  4-53 

corresponding  with  the  formula  (ZnMgFe)Al204.  C.  E.  G. 
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Chemical   Composition   of  Triphylite.      By  S.   L.   Penfceld 

(Am.  J.  Sci.  [oj,  17,  226 — 22'JJ.^ — The  author  has  analysed  specimens 
of  triphylite  from  different  localities,  and  also  a  specimen  of  the  allied 
lithiophilite,  with  the  following  results:  — 


(1.)  Triphylite  from  Norwich,  Mass. 
r.  =  3-534  : — 


Colour  greyish-green.      Sp. 


PoOs-            FcO.            MnO.           CaO. 
44-76        26-40        17-84        024 

MgO. 
0-47 

LioO.  Na.O.  H.O. 
9-36        0-35         0-'42 

(2.)  Triphylite    from    Bodenmais, 
Sp.  gr.  =  3-549  : — 

Bavaria. 

Colour    light    blue. 

PiOj.          FcO.        MnO.        CaO.       MgO. 
43-18       36-21       8-96       0-10      083 

Li.jO. 
8-15 

Xa^O.  KoO.  Gangue. 
0-26       0-87        0-83 

(3.)  Lithiophilite   from    BranchviUe, 
brown.     Sp.  gr.  =  3-482  : — 

PA-  FeO.  MnO.  Li.,0. 

45-22        13-01        32-02        926 


Conn.      Colour    liffht    clove- 


Na.,0. 
0-29 


IIoO. 

0-17 


Gangue. 
0-29 


These  numbers  correspond  with  the  ratio  1:1:1  required  by  the 
general  formula,  R^P-^Og  +  K,VO„  or  R"R'P04. 

The  following  series  of  analyses  show.s  clearly  the  transition  from 
triphylite,  LiFePOj,  to  lithiophilite,  LiMnPOi : — 


Triphylite. 

Lii 

tbiophiHtc. 

(1): 

liodcnmais. 

(2)  Norwich. 

(3)  Grafton. 

(4)  Branehvi 

lie. 

(5) 

Brancliville. 

P.Oa   .  . 

4318 

44-76 

44-03 

45-22 

44-67 

FeO    .. 

36-21 

26-40 

26-23 

1301 

4-02 

MnO  .  . 

8-96 

17-84 

18-21 

32-02 

40-86 

CaO   .. 

0-10 

0-24 

0-94 

— 

— 

MgO  . . 

0-83 

0-47 

0-59 

— 

— 

LioO  .. 

8-15 

9-36 

8-79 

9-26 

8-63 

K,0  .. 

— 

— 

0-32 

— 

— . 

NajO.. 

0-26 

0-35 

0-12 

0-29 

014 

HjO  .. 

0-87 

0-42 

1-47 

0-17 

0-82 

Gangue 

0-83 

— 

— 

0-29 

0-64 

99-39 


99-84 


100-70 


100-26 


I 


99-78 
C.  H.  B. 

Distribution  of  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  and  Didymium.  By 
A.  C08SA  (Gazzetta chimicaitaliaH(i,9, llti — 14U). —  This  e.\luui.stive paper 
is  divided  into  six  sections.  The  first  details  the  author's  researches 
on  those  apatites  which  show  the  characteristic  absorption-band  of 
didymium  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope.  Fourteen  specimens 
of  apatite  which  gave  this  reaction  are  described ;  they  varied  greatly 
in  colour  and  appearance,  and  were  Irom  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Analyses  (details  of  the  methods  are  given)  of  three  of  the  apatites 
from  Snarum  in  Norway,  from  Bamle  in  Norway,  and  from  Canada, 
showed  that  cerium  and  lanthanum  were  present  as  well  as  didymium. 

In  the   second  section  14  apatites  are  mentioned,  which,  although 
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the  didymium  line  could  not  be  seen  with  the  spectroscope,  were 
found  to  contain  the  cerite  metals  (cerium,  lanth?^num,  and  didymium). 
From  these  results  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  cerite  metals  are 
present  in  minute  quantity  in  all  apatites. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
calcareous  minerals  for  the  cerite  metals.  The  only  reagents  employed 
were  water,  dilute  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  oxalic  acids,  all  of  which 
were  carefully  tested  to  ascertain  their  purity ;  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  accidental  introduction  of 
traces  of  the  cerite  metals  durino^  the  operations.  The  minerals 
examined  were  white  crystalline  Carrara  marble,  a  shelly  limestone 
from  the  province  of  Avellino,  and  a  calcareous  deposit,  formed  in  a 
terra  cotta  tube  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  near  Cividalo  nel  Friuli,  all 
three  of  which  were  found  to  contain  the  cerite  metals.  These  were 
also  detected  in  bone-ash,  such  as  is  used  for  cupels,  in  the  ashes  of 
beechwood,  and  in  minute  traces  in  the  ashes  of  rice.  It  is  important 
to  note  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  rice  contain  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  magnesium  phosphate  than  of  the  calcium 
salt,  that  the  author  was  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  cerium 
metals  in  wagnerite  (magnesium  phosphate). 

In  Section  4  the  author  gives  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
cerite  metals  in  scheelite  (calcium  tungstate).  That  of  Traversella 
was  found  to  contain  on  an  average  0"22  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  oxides 
of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium.  The  scheelite  of  Meymac 
(Correze)  contained  a  much  smaller  quantity. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  artificial  production  of  didymiferous 
scheelite  and  the  preparation  of  crystallised  didymium  tungstate. 
Manross  (^Annalen,  81,  243)  obtained  crystallised  scheelite  by  fusing 
at  a  very  high  temperature  a  mixture  of  sodium  tungstate  with  excess 
of  calcium  chloride.  The  author  finds  that  it  may  be  obtained  more 
easily  and  in  larger  crystals  by  fusing  a  mi.xture  of  amorphous  calcium 
tungstate  with  sodium  chloride.  If  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  didy- 
mium tungstate  is  added,  scheelite  crystals  are  obtained,  which  appear 
perfectly  transparent  under  the  microscope,  and  exhibit  the  character- 
istic didymium-band  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Traversella  crystals  do. 

By  a  tedious  series  of  fractional  precipitations  and  crystallisations 
pure  didymium  oxide  was  obtained  from  the  cerite  of  Bastnaes.  Two 
analyses  of  the  sulphate  gave  results  which  agree  with  the  atomic 
weights  proposed  by  Mendelejeff  and  by  Marignac  rather  than  with 
the  more  recent  one  of  Cleve.  A  moderately  concentrated  hot  solution 
of  pure  didymium  nitrate  prepared  from  the  oxide,  when  mixed  with 
a  hot  solution  of  sodium  tungstate,  yields  a  pale  rose-coloured  gela- 
tinous precipitate,  which  when  dry  has  the  formula  Di"WOi.  This 
amorphous  salt  was  heated  with  sodium  chloride  at  a  high  temperature 
for  four  hours  in  a  covered  crucible;  and  on  examining  it  when  cold 
it  was  found  that  the  sodium  chloride  had  volatilised,  and  that  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  was  covered  with  beautiful  yellowish  rose- 
coloured  octohedral  crystals  of  pure  didymium  tungstate.  Apparently 
they  belong  to  the  dimetric  system. 

The  sixth  and  last  section  gives  a  detailed  description  and  measure- 
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ment  of  the  absorption-spectra  of  some  didyniifernus  minerals.  Those 
examined  wei'c  parisite  from  Santa  Fe  (New  Granada),  turuerite  from 
the  Orisons  and  the  Vallais,  the  scheelite  of  Traveisella,  the  apatites 
of  Jumilla,  of  Ceiro  Mcrcado,  and  of  Cabo  di  Gates,  monazite  from 
Arendal,  the  cerite  of  Bastuaes,  and  kischtimite  from  Borsowska  in 
the  Urals.  C.  E.  G. 

Presence  of  Chlorine  in  Scapolites.  By  F.  D.  Adams  (Am.  J.  Sd. 
[3],  17,  315 — 320). — With  one  exception  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  minerals  of  the  scapohte  family.  An 
analysis  of  a  scapolite  made  by  the  author  was  deficient  by  several  per 
cent.  The  powdered  mineral  when  heated  alone  gave  a  heavy  sub- 
limate, the  solution  of  which  in  water  gave  a  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  and  also  with  barium  chloride.  The  analysis  of  the  sample 
was  repeated,  the  chlorine  being  determined  by  fusing  the  mineral 
witli  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  wdth  silver  nitrate.  The 
sulpiiuric  acid  was  also  estimated.     The  numbers  obtained  were  : — 

SiOo.  AI0O3.  Fe^Oa.  CaO.  IMgO.  K,,0.  NaoO. 

54-859         22-448        0-486        9-092         trace        1-127        8-365 

CI.  SO3.  IT.O  (comb.).     HoO(laygr.). 

2-411         0-70G  C-141  '         0-722  =  100-447 

Deduction  for  0  replaced  by  CI  0-59  =  99-857. 

Excluding  NaCl  and  NaoS04  the  ratio  for  basic  elements  and  silica 
is  1  :  1-94. 

The  scapolite  occurs  in  veins  of  varying  width,  associated  with 
blackish  mica,  green  hornblende,  quartz,  calcite,  green  apatite,  and 
black  tourmaline.  It  is  found  in  somewhat  large  cry.-^tals,  with 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces,  which  are  deeply  striated.  Sp.  gr, 
2-628. 

Fourteen  specimens  of  scapolites  from  different  localities  were 
examined,  and  were  all  found  to  contain  chlorine  in  quantities  varying 
from  a  trace  to  2-4  per  cent.  In  some  cases  this  chlorine  was  not 
driven  off,  even  on  exposure  to  a  white  heat.  It  seems  probable  that 
when  the  scapolite  decomposes,  the  chlorine  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
stituents to  disappear.  C.  H.  B. 

Presence  of  Mercury  in  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Saint- 
Nectaire.  By  E.  Willm  (Coirqyt.  reml,  88,  1032  — 1033).— In  1877 
Garrigou  announced  the  detection  of  mercury  in  the  spring  of  Rocher 
in  Saint  Nectaire-le-Haut  (Puy-de-D6me).  In  1878  J.  Lefort 
published  a  note,  in  which  he  failed  to  establish  this  result.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  detecting  a  trace  of  mercury  in  9  litres  of  the 
water.  This  element,  however,  could  not  be  found  in  the  deposit  left 
by  the  water,  nor  even  in  another  sample  from  the  same  sjjring.  It 
is  also  absent  from  the  neighbouring  spring  of  Mont-Cornedore.  The 
author  concludes  that  if  mercury  is  really  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
spring  of  Rocher,  which  he  regards  as  doubtful,  it  is  present  only  in 
extremely  minute  quantity.  C.  H.  B. 
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Thermal  Water  of  Termini  Imerese.  By  E.  Paterno  and 
G.  Mazzaka  (Gazzetta  clnmica  italicma,  9,  71 — 75). — Three  analyses 
of  tliis  water  were  made  by  Furitano  in  tlie  years  1818,  1823  (after 
the  earthquake),  and  in  1825  : — 

1818.  1823.  1825. 

Free  carbonic  acid       0-282  0-1867  0-369 

CaCOs  0-456  0-318  0-477 

CaCl2 0-130  0-405  0121 

MgCU    1-823  0-897  1-745 

NaCl 9-2-23  8-970  9-706 

Na.,S04 0-325  0-296  0-214 

CaSOi   0-911  0-607  0723 

MgSOi —  0-339  0-163 

Loss 0-153  0-766  0-239 


13-021 


12-598 


13-388 


The  water  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  lias  a  saline  and  slightly 
bitter  taste.  Its  temperature  is  constant  at  435°,  and  its  sp.  gr.  at  0" 
to  water  at  0°  is  1-0119.     A  kilogram  of  the  water  contains — 

N  13-32  c.c.  =  0-0168  gram. 

O    0-76         =  0-0011 

CO2    0-1300 

SO,    1-1078 

CI 8-3072 

I^a 4-6-27 

Mg 0-3492 

Ca 0-5291 

Traces  of  iodine  and  of  lithium  were  detected  in  the  residue  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  150  litres  of  the  water.  C.  E.  G. 

Mineral  Water  of  Rosheim  in  Alsace.  By  F.  B.  Power 
(/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  223— 230).— Temperature  of  water  =11-2°. 
Temperature  of  air  =22-1°.    Reaction  neutral.    Sp.  gr.  =  1-00018358. 


]^TaCl. . . 

11-9358  gram 

CaCL     . 

0-0560 

MgCl.  . 

1-3756 

CeSOi  . 

1-5683 

CaCOs  . 

0-1210 

MgCOa. 

0-0066 

COj  ... 

0-0733 

Mineral  Matter  in  10,000  j;arfs  by  iveight  of  Water. 


BaSO,. 
0-0011 


CaS04. 
0-0324 


K2SO4. 
0-0445 


CaH.(C03)2.   MgH2(C03)o.  FeHo(C03)2. 


3-1792 

Mg(X03)2. 

0-1631 


0-5568 


0-006 


NaoSO,. 
O-60O8 

NH.Cl. 

00677 


(NH4)2S04. 

0-1552 

LiCl. 
0-0128 


(nh4)h:co3. 

00102 

MgClj. 
0-0478 


AI2O3.  SiOj.  H3PO4.  Organic  matter. 

0-0019       0-1082       0-0048  trace         Total  =  4-.3925 

Free  CO2.  O.  N. 

0-6851  0-2198  0-5755 


Percentage  composition  of  gas  escaping  from  the  water  =  CO2,  2-22, 
0,  13-92,  N,  83-86. 
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An  analysis  of  this  water  was  made  in  1836  by  Coze,  Persoz,  and 
Jargeaud.  The  amount  of  lithium  found  by  these  chemists  was  about 
12  times  as  great  as  that  now  found  by  the  author.  The  older  methods 
for  estimating  lithium  were  not  trustwortliy.  M.  M.   P.  ^[. 

Waters  of  the  Cheliff.  By  Balland  (J.  Pharm.  [4],  29, 
405 — 408). — The  River  Cheliff  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiaret, 
flows  through  Algeria,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Its  course  is  about  400  kiUmieters,  and  during  some  jn^nths  in  the 
year  its  flow  is  very  rapid,  carrying  along  with  it  large  quantities  of 
sand  and  clay,  which  it  deposits  on  standing. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  gave  the  following  results  per  litre : — 

Carbonic  anhydride 0"13716  gram 

Sulphuric         „         0-17989  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid     0' 18436  „ 

Soda    0-18020  „ 

Potash    0-00500  „ 

Lime 0-09780  „ 

Magnesia    0-08800  „ 

Sesquioxide  of  ii'on O'OOISO  ,, 

Alumina 0-00300  „ 

Silica 0-01100  „ 

It  does  not  contain  copper,  bromine,  iodine,  phosphoric,  nitric,  or 
boric  acid. 

The  matter  in  suspension,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  4  to  27 
grams  per  litre,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  consists 
chiefly  of  silica  and  clay,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Eikosylene,  a  Cerivative  of  Brown  Coal  Paraffin.  By  E. 
Lli'i'MANX  and  J.  Hawliczck  (  Wieu  Jnnl.  Jin:  [2  Abtb.],  78,  251-258). 
— It  is  stated  that  almost  all  tlie  parafhn  in  the  market  contains  oxygen 
to  some  extent.  A  sample  of  ozokei-itc  paraflin,  for  example,  gave  on 
analysis  percentage  numbers  for  C  and  H,  adding  to  98' 78  instead 
of  to  100.  This  oxygen  was  easily  removed  by  heating  with 
podium  at  250°  in  sealed  tubes.  The  melting  point  of  this  paraffin 
was  63°.  Some  brown  coal  paraffin,  repeatedly  recrystallised  from 
alcohol,  left  an  insoluble  portion,  with  a  melting  point  37°,  which 
treatment  with  sodium  did  not  alter. 

Chlonnntion. — On  heating  the  hydrocarbon  witli  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  alone  at  215°,  carljonisation  ensued,  but  when  the  paraffin  was 
dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the   necessary  quantity  of  phos- 
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phorns  pentacliloride  added,  it  could  be  heated  to  215°  without 
cai'bonisation.  On  openina^  the  tubes  there  was  always  much  pressure 
from  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  larger  quan- 
tities of  the  product  the  phosphorus  penfachloride  was  placed  apart  in 
a  small  flask,  connected  with  that  containing  the  paraffin,  which  was 
heated  up  to  170°;  by  inclining  the  bulb  or  small  flask  containing  the 
pentachloride,  the  necessary  amount  was  gradually  added.  The 
product  coming  from  the  condenser  was  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  with  oily  chlorides,  from  which  was  isolated  one  having 
the  composition  C.nH.gCl  (b.  p.  225—230").  It  is  derived  from 
CofiHioCL  by  loss  of  HCl.  By  distillation,  it  loses  HCl  and  yields 
ConHss-  This  body  named  eikosylene  boils  at  314 — 315°  (uncorr.). 
Eikosylene  absoi'bs  chlorine  and  bromine  readily,  without  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  CooH3i,Cl2  the  dichloride,  and  CooHosBrj, 
the  dibromide.  Eikosylene  is  derived  from  the  paraffin  C20H42.  It  is 
homologous  with  cetylene,  which  also  combines  with  two  instead  of 
four  bromine  atoms,  the  typical  member  of  the  series  being  acetylene. 

w.  s. 

Action  of  Water  on  the  Haloid  Compounds  of  Alcohol 
Radicles.  By  G.  Niederist  {Liehir/s  Annalen,  196,  349 — 360). — • 
Methyl,  hexyl,  and  allyl  iodides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  water  at  100°. 

According  to  Limpricht  (Annalen,  139,  307),  when  benzyl  chloride 
is  heated  at  190"  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  anthracene  and  benzyl 
ether  are  produced.  The  author  finds  that  benzyl  alcohol  is  formed  if 
the  benzyl  chloride  is  heated  at  100°,  with  a  large  excess  of  water. 
Ethylene  bromide  is  completely  converted  into  ethylene  glycol  by 
boiling  with  a  large  excess  of  water  in  a  flask  fitted  with  an  upright 
condenser,  but  propylene  bromide,  under  similar  treatment,  yields  a 
mixture  of  propylene  glycol  and  acetone. 

By  long  continued  boiling  with  water,  amyleine  bromide  (b.  p.  67 — 
70°)  is  converted  into  amylene  oxide,  C5H10O  (b.  p.  95°). 

w.  c.  w. 

Nitration  of  Derivatives  of  the  Paraffins.  By  P.  Laute  reach 
(Beut.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  677).— Ethylidene  chloride  heated  at  100° 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  yields  dinitro-chlorethane. 
The  nitration  is  effected  by  fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  in  about 
]4  days.  Ethylene  chloride  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  yields 
an  oil  of  penetrating  odour,  which  gives  with  alcoholic  potash  first  a 
red  and  then  a  yellow  precipitate.  Isobutyric  acid  and  pentachlor- 
ethane  were  apparently  unaltered  when  similarly  treated. 

G.  T.   A. 

Nitrobutylene.  By  L.  Haittnger  (Wien  Al-ad.  Ber.,  77  [ii], 
428 — 442). — With  most  bodies  of  the  aromatic  series,  a  simple  treat- 
ment with  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  sufficient  to  convert  them  into  a 
nitro  derivative,  whilst  in  the  fatty  series  nitrites  or  nitrates  are  formed. 
As  however,  the  tertiary  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  resemble  the 
phenols  in  many  respects,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  nitro- 
derivatives  from  them. 
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"When  concentrated  red  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'52  is  allowed  to 
drop  into  an  excess  of  trimethyl  carbinol,  nitrobutylene,  CiH^.NOj, 
is  obtained  as  a  lijjht  yellow  oil  of  pungent  odour  and  burning 
taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  therein.  It  boils 
at  154 — 158°,  with  slight  decomposition,  but  may  be  distilled  in  a 
vacuum.  The  yield  is  only  6 — 10  per  cent,  of  the  trimethyl  carbinol. 
In  tbis  reaction,  car'oonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide,  and  a  little  butylene 
are  set  free,  whilst  the  washings  of  the  crude  product  contain  from  20 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  butyl  alcohol  employed,  together  with  some 
liydrocyanic  acids. 

Nascent  hydrogen  from  various  sources  converts  nitrobutylene 
into  ammonia,  only  traces  of  an  amine  being  formed.  Two  neutral 
substances  were  also  obtained,  one  almost  insoluble  in  water,  the 
other  difficultly  soluble  and  apparently  of  alcoholic  nature. 

On  heating  nitrobutylene  with  water  for  GO  hours  in  sealed 
tubes  at  100°,  it  'was  completely  dissolved,  without  formation  of 
gaseous  products,  the  following  reaction  taking  place  :  CiHiNOj 
+  HjO  =  CO(CH3)2  +  CH3N02,  acetone  and  nitromethane  being 
formed. 

Sodium  hydrate  solution  easily  dissolves  nitrobutylene,  but  on 
acidifying  it  separates  out  again  apparently  unchanged.  Alcoholic  soda 
however,  produces  a  dense  precipitate,  preceded  by  a  yellow  coloration. 
This  precipitate,  when  purified  and  dried,  is  a  yellowish  powder, 
showing  under  the  microscope  onlv  traces  of  crystallisation. 

Sodiuni-yiitrohufjilene,  C4H6Na.N02,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  quickly 
heating  it,  an  explosion  occurs,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue  remains 
behind.     The  body  also  turns  brown  on  keeping. 

On  adding  bromine  to  nitrobutylene  until  the  coloration  produced 
is  permanent,  the  derivative  C4H7Br2N02  is  obtained.  It  is  a 
heavy  yellowish  oil,  with  an  odour  more  pungent  than  that  of  nitro- 
butylene, and  can  be  distilled,  although  with  slight  decomposition. 
It  has  feeble  acid  properties. 

Dry  hj-drochloric  acid  gas,  in  contact  with  nitrobutylene,  causes 
the  formation  of  ammonia,  hydroxylamine,  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  in  all  probability  of  formic  and  hydroxybutyric  acids  and  ace- 
tone. 

Constitution. — Looking  at  the  behaviour  of  nitrobutylene  with 
water,  sodium  hydrate,  and  bromine,  its  constitution  must  be  repre- 
sented by  (CH3)2C  :  CH.NO,,  or  (CH3)(CH2.NO,)C  :  CH2.  The  reduc- 
ing action  already  dcscHbed  makes  the  second  formula  least  probable, 
but  there  is  no  proof  as  to  which  is  the  correct  one.  A  further  study 
of  the  reactions  of  the  bromi nation  products  of  this  body  is  likely 
to  clear  up  this  subject,  and  this  is  in  hand. 

Formation  from  Butylene  and  Nitric  Acid. — Concentrated  nitric  acid 
is  treated  with  butylene  to  saturation.  It  is  absorbed  with  consider- 
able evolution  of  heat.  The  nitro-product  is  identical  in  properties 
with  the  nitrobutylene  obtained  from  trimethyl  carbinol  and  nitric 
acid.  W.  S. 
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Researches  on  Perbromination.  By  Ezweiler  (Dent.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  678). — When  dehydrated  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
decomposed  by  Lromine  at  250°,  there  is  formed,  in  addition  to  a 
metallic  bromide,  a  ereyish  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  taken 
up  by  hot  water,  with  formation  of  cyanuric  acid  and  hydrobromic 
acid.     This  body  would  seem  to  be  a  tricyanogen  tribromide. 

G.  T.  A. 

Ferricyanides.  By  J.  Schulee  (Wien  Al-ad.  Ber.,  77  [ii],  592 — • 
602).' — There  are  certain  ferricyanides  which  form  salts  with  the 
general  formula  Fe..Ci2Ni2M2"K3.  Derivatives  are  now  described  in 
which  feriicyanic  acid  is  combined  with  bivalent  lead. 

Barium  Ferrieyanide,  re2(CioNi2)Ba3  +  2OH3O. — Obtained  by  oxi- 
dising barium  ferrocyanide  with  lead  peroxide.  The  salt  forms  large 
brown-red  crystals.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  warm  or  dry  air,  and  become 
covered  with  an  orange-yellow  crust.  After  long  exposure  to  light, 
this  powdered  crust  no  longer  dissolves  completely  in  water,  a  green- 
ish powder  together  with  some  barium  ferrocyanide  remaining  behind. 
In  the  solution,  much  undecomposed  ferricyanide  mixed  with  some 
ferrocyanide  is  found.  On  being  heated  to  100°  the  yellow  powder 
turns  green  superficially,  and  dissolves  in  water  almost  entirely.  This 
reaction  signifies  a  loss  of  14  mols.  water. 

Lead  Ferricyanide,  Fe2(Ci2Ni2)Pb3  +  4Aq. — Obtained  by  saturating 
lead  carbonate  with  hydroferricyanic  acid.  The  salt  crystallises  in 
yellowish-brown  plates.  The  crystals  produce  a  bronze-like  mark  on 
an  earthenware  plate.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol.  In  the  dark,  the  salt  remains  permanent,  but  when  exposed 
to  light,  it  suffers  alteration  both  of  colour  and  weight. 

Lead  Ferricyanide  with  Lead  Nitrate,  Fe2(Ci3N,2)Pb3.ISr20sPb  +  12Aq. 
— Contrarv  to  the  statements  of  Gmelin  and  v.  Zepharovich  (Gmeli7i's 
Eandbnch, 'Bd.  1,  p.  396,  Wimi  Akad.  Ber. ,59,  [ii],  805),  the  author  finds 
that  the  above  compound  separates  from  mixed  solutions  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  lead  nitrate,  in  small  garnet-like  crystals,  the  larger 
ones  being  almost  black  and  with  a  glassy  lustre.  The  aqueous 
mother-liquors  from  the  above  crystals  are  partially  decomposed  on 
evaporation,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  separation  of  a 
greyish-blue  precipitate.  A  solution  of  the  salt,  when  exposed  to 
light,  suffers  slight  decomposition,  with  separation  of  a  light-blue 
precipitate,  consisting  of  lead  ferrocyanide  with  some  Prussian  blue. 
The  salt  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  crystals 
are  permanent  in  the  air  when  protected  from  light.  At  100°,  they 
lose  12"6  per  cent,  of  their  weight ;  with  stronger  heating,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  evolved,  and  the  mass  becomes  incandescent. 

From  mixed  solutions  of  lead  nitrate  and  potassium  ferricyanide 
some  of  the  above  double  salt  is  first  obtained,  and  by  evaporating 
the  mother-liquors,  potassium  nitrate  and  large  tabular  black  crystals 
of  lead-potassium  ferricyanide.  The  following  equations  express  these 
formations:  2Fe.(CioN,o^K6  +  6N206Pb  =  Fe2(C,.N.2)Pb:,N206Pb  + 
Fe.,(C,oNio)Pb2Ko  +  10(NO3K)  and  also  Fe2(Ci.]S'i2)K6  +  iNjOePb  = 
FeoCCiaNiOPbaN^OfiPb  +  6(N0,K). 
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As  lead  nitrate  and  potassium  ferricyanide  did  not  yield  lead  ferri- 
cyanide,  lead  acetate  was  substituted  for  the  nitrate,  but  it  was  found 
that  both  salts  crystallised  separately. 

LeadFerriajanide  wiihLead  Oxide,  Fe2(Ci2]S'io)Pb3.Pb:,(OH)6  +  11H,0. 
— Obtained  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  lead  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide or  lead  ferricyanide  and  basic  lead  acetate.  Tlie  solutions 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  some  time  in  a  well-closed  flask.  The  salt 
consists  of  almost  black  cubical  crystals,  yielding  a  yellow  powder  on 
pulverisation.  Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  more  easily 
in  a  hot  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  easily  in  acetic  acid.  11  mols. 
water  are  lost  at  100°  :  it  is  not  altered  on  exposure  to  light. 

Lead-potassium  Ferricyanide,  Fe2(Ci2N,2)Pb2K2  +  6Aq. — Obtained 
by  the  action  of  solutions  of  1  mol.  of  potassium  ferricyanide  or 
2  mols.  potassium  sulphate  on  1  mol.  of  the  compound  of  lead  ferri- 
cyanide with  lead  oxide,  FeoCCi.NiOPb^N.OePb  -|-  Fe2(CioN',o)K6  = 
2Fe2(Cv.N,o)PboK2  +  2KNO3.  Black,  glas.sy,  tabular  crystals,  appear- 
ing dark-red  by  transmitted  light.  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  for 
solution  475  parts  of  water  at  16°.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  loses  its  G  mols.  of  water  of  crystallisation  at  100"" ;  and 
also  by  mei"ely  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  of  lead 
ferricj-anide  with  lead  nitrate  is  again  obtained  by  acting  with  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  potassium  ferricyanide  on  one  of  lead  nitrate — 

Fe^CCnNioJPboKe  +  2Pb]S-206  =  Fe,(C,oX,2)Pb3N.,OBPb  +  2KNO3. 

Ammoniam-lead  Ferricyanide,  Fe2(Ci2N'i2)Pb2(NH4)2  -f  6Aq. — Pre- 
pared like  the  potassium-lead  ferricyanide.  Black  glassy  tabular  crys- 
tals, more  soluble  in  hot  tban  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  on  evaporation  or  exposure  to  the  air.  The  salt  is  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  alcohol.  All  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  lost  at 
100°,  or  on  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  becoming  anhydrous, 
and  changing  from  yellow  to  a  greenish  colour.  No  analogous  com- 
pounds could  be  obtained  with  sodium,  lithium,  or  calcium. 

W.   S. 

Limit  of  the  Separation  of  Alcohol  from  Water  by  Distilla- 
tion. By  J.  A.  Le  Bi;l  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  912). — The  strongest  alco- 
hol which  could  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  from  a  spirit  of 
05  per  cent,  contained  965  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  When  alcohol  of 
98"5  per  cent,  was  distilled  in  the  same  apparatus,  the  water  came 
over  in  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate,  which  contained  974  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  the  residue  99'3  per  cent.  This  result  may  have 
been  in  some  degree  influenced  by  a  small  proportion  of  amylic  alco- 
hol, which  was  found  to  be  present.  The  spirit  used  in  these  experi- 
ments had  been  obtained  from  Chablis  wine,  and  the  author  remarks 
that  the  crude  amylic  alcohol  he  separated  from  it  had  by  no  means  the 
disgusting  odour  of  potato  oil  or  that  of  beet  molasses.  He  thinks 
his  results  prove  that  a  notable  proportion  of  amylic  alcohol  may  be 
present  in  a  wine  without  detracting  from  its  good  quality.       R.  II. 

Di-isobutylamine.  By  A.  Ladenbdrg  {Beut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber.,  12, 
948 — 950 j. — Di-isobutylauiine  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  at  100''  on  isobutyl  bromide.     In  order  to  obtain  the  base  in 
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the  pure  state,  nitroso-di-isohutylene  is -prepared,  by  heating  on  a  wafer- 
batli  the  crvstalline  precipitate  -which  is  thro^vn  down  by  the  addition 
of  potassium  nitrite  to  crude  di-isobutylamine  hydrochloride.  The 
nitroso-compound  separates  out  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  when 
cooled  in  a  freezing'  mixture.  It  melts  below  0°  :  boils  at  213 — 216". 
It  is  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  di-isobutyl- 
amine hydrochloride.  The  pure  base,  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
potash  to  the  hydrochloi-ide,  boils  at  loo — IS/"".  Reimer  gives  120 — 
122°  as  the  boiling  point  of  di-isobutylamine. 

Tri-isobntvlamine,  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of 
di-isobutylamine,  boils  at  180—186°.  W.   C.  W. 

Bases  Derived  from  Aldol- Ammonia.  By  A.  Wurtz  (Compf. 
rend.,  88,  940 — 946). — Aldol  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  ammonia  gas 
passed  into  the  solution  at  0°  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  when  aldol- 
ammonia  separates  in  a  beautiful  crystalline  condition.  This  latter 
was  distilled  rapidly  over  a  naked  flame,  in  portions  of  not  more  than 
50  grams  at  a  time,  in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  The  fused  mass 
became  slightly  coloured,  disengaging  at  first  ammonia  and  aqueous 
vapour  ;  from  100°  to  140°  an  aqueous  liquid  passed  over ;  from  140° 
to  250°  an  oily  layer  collected  in  the  receiver,  together  with  a  thick 
watery  liquid,  leaving  in  the  retort  an  abundant  black  residue,  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  proportion  of  crude  oil  obtained  was  (1)  23  grams  from  110 
grams  of  aldol-ammonia ;  (2)  42  grams  from  160  grams;  (3)  205 
grams  from  870  grams. 

The  oil  was  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  shaking  it  with 
ether,  then  taken  up  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  precipi- 
tated by  potash,  and  dried. 

On  submitting  the  mixtui'C  of  bases  to  fractional  distillation  in  a 
vacuum,  it  was  found  to  boil  from  8U°  to  250^,  under  a  pressure  of 
0  02  mm.  The  most  volatile  and  most  abundant  base  was  coUidine, 
CsHnlSr,  boiling  at  177 — 179°  under  7"63mm.  Its  density  was  0*943  at 
0°,  and  its  chloroplatinate,  upon  which  its  identification  mainly  rested, 
was  well  defined.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  to  120°,  the  distillate 
becomes  thicker  and  more  coloured  :  the  bases  then  contain  oxygen. 
The  least  oxidised  base  appeared  to  be  more  stable  than  the  others, 
and  its  boiling  point  after  several  distillations  became  fairly  constant 
at  160°  under  002  mm.  pressm-e.  Its  composition  corresponded  with 
the  formula  CsHisXO,  which  was  further  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of 
its  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide :  when  heated  to  250°  in  a  closed 
tube,  it  is  partly  decomposed,  and  the  product  on  distillation  yields  a 
base  containing  no  oxygen,  and  more  volatile  than  the  original  oxidised 
base;  this  new  substance  did  not  appear  to  be  coUidine;  its  boiling 
point  was  higher  and  its  chloroplatinate  was  soluble  in  alcohol. 

In  the  original  distillation  of  the  bases  from  aldol-ammonia,  the  por- 
tion boiling  above  150°  was  fractionated  at  every  10°,  but  the  mixture 
of  bases  could  not  be  effectively  separated ;  the  existence  of  the  base 
CsHisNOj  was  nevertheless  fairh*  established,  since  it  yielded  a  well- 
crystallised  hydrochloride.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
these  substances  by  the  action  of  heat  on  aldol-ammonia,  thus — ■ 
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2C,H«0,  +  NH3  =  CeHuN  +  4H.,0, 
2C4H802  +  NH,  =  CsH.aNO  +  3H.,0, 
2aH80o  +  NH3  =  CHisNO,  +  211,0. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  whether  the  oxygen  exists  as  hj-droxvl, 
for  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  upon  these  bodies  gave  a  product 
■which  was  unsuitable  for  further  examination. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  base  containing  the  laigest  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  found  among  the  least  volatile  portions  of  the 
distillate,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  products  passing  over  at 
200°  contained  but  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  whilst  those  which 
distilled  at  2-50°  were  almost  invariably  free  from  oxygen.         J.   W. 

Decomposition   of  Ammonium    Formate  by  Heat.      By  R. 

Andkeasch  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Jier.,  12,  973— lt75). — The  author  tinds, 
contrary  to  the  statements  in  the  text-books,  that  when  ammonium 
formate  is  heated  to  180°,  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  is  formaniide, 
and  that  only  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  produced.     W.  C.  \V. 

Addition-product  of  Acetic  Acid  with  Bromine  and  Hydro- 
chloric Acid.  By  C.  Hell  and  O.  ^ML'jiluauskk  (Deaf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  7o2 — 735). — By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a 
mixture  of  bromine  and  acetic  acid,  a  tolerably  stable  crystalline  com- 
pound is  formed,  having  the  composition  (C2H40oBro)4HCl. 

Ahsoiytion  of  hydrohromic  and  hydrochloric  acids  hy  acetic  acid. — 
Acetic  acid  absorbs  hydrobromic  acid  with  great  avidity  and  evo- 
lution of  heat ;  the  saturated  solution  at  11°  contains  40'8  percent.  H  Br, 
and  approximates  in  composition  to  the  formula  (C2Hi02)2HBr.  The 
absorption  varies  with  the  pressure  and  temperature.  By  passing  air 
through  this  solution,  two-thirds  of  the  hydrobromic  acid  is  removed. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  absorbed  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  saturated 
solution  at  4;°  contains  21"4  per  cent.  HCl,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  may  be  expelled  by  passing  air  through  the  solution. 

P.  P.  B. 

Addition-products  of  Acetic  Acid  with  Bromine  and  Hydro- 
bromic Acid.  Jjy  C.  IIkll  and  0.  xMChliialski;  (JJeitf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  727 — 732). — These  crystalline  compounds,  original!}'  oi>served 
by  Steiner  (Ber.,  7,  184),  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
acetic  acid  saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid.  The  determinations  of 
bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid  show  that  they  alter  in  composition 
when  placed  over  lime,  the  most  stable  one  having  the  composition 
(CjHiCJi-l^i'ajiHBr.  It  is  identical  with  the  compound  formerly 
described  by  the  authors  as  having  the  composition  C.HxOi.Brn,  which 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  acetic  acid  in  presence  of  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  in  this  case  owes  its  formation  to  the  presence  of 
hydrobromic  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the 
acetic  acid.  P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Acetic  Acid.  By  C.  Hem-  and  0. 
MiJHLHAL'SER  {Veut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  735 — 738). — By  heating  mole- 
cular weights  of  bromine  and  acetic  acid  iu  sealed  tubes  in  a  water- 
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batb,  and  determiuing  the  amounts  of  livdrobromic  acid  formed  every 
eight  hours,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Appearance  of  Percentage  of 

Time.                               contents  of  tubes.  hydrobromic  acid. 

8  hours  Liquid  and  opaque.  0'41 

16     „                  „                  „  112 

24     „                  „                  „  _  2-38 

34     „  Partially  crystalline.  5'16 

42     „  Completely  solid.     Crystalline.  8'01 

These  results  show  that  the  quantities  of  hydrobromic  acid  increase 
in  a  geometrical  progression  ;  and  further,  that  with  this  increase  the 
formation  of  the  crystalline  compound  (CoH402.Bro)4HBr  takes  place. 
The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  or  some  compound 
which  yields  hydrobromic  acid,  accelerates  the  reaction.  This  accelera- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  the  above  additive  product, 
and  the  consequent  approximation  of  the  molecules  of  bromine  and 
acetic  acid.  P.  P.  B. 

Isomeride  of  Angelic  Acid.  By  E.  Duvillier  (Gompt.  rend., 
88,  913 — 915). — The  products  of  the  action  of  ethyl  bromisovalerate 
on  sodium  ethylate  in  alcoholic  solution,  are  sodium  bromide,  ethyl 
ethoxyisovalerate,  and  ethyl  iso-angelate — 

CHMeo.CHBr.COOEt  +  NaOEt  =  CHMe.>.CH(OEt).COOEt  +  NaBr. 
CHMe^.CHBr.COOEt  -f  NaOEt  =  CMe.:  CH.COOEt  +  NaBr 

+  EtHO. 

The  substances  were  boiled  together  for  some  hours  with  inverted 
condenser.  Water  was  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  lighter  super- 
natant liquid  was  separated,  dried,  and  distilled.  The  portion  passing 
over  between  155°  and  190°  was  collected  and  saponified  by  alcoholic 
potash.  The  acids  were  separated  by  neutralising  the  product  with 
sulphuric  acid,  adding  zinc  sulphate,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
taking  up  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  zinc  iso-ange- 
late and  ethoxyisovalerate.  The  mixed  organic  acids  obtained  from 
the  zinc  salt,  when  submitted  to  a  low  temperature,  deposited  iso-angelic 
acid  in  anhydrous  crystals.  They  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  R.  R. 

Action  of  Hydrocyanic  and  Hydrochloric  Acids  on  Ethyl 
Methylacetocetate.  By  H.  Koxig  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
7G8 — 770). — According  to  Demarcay  (Ber.,  9,  962)  oxypyrotartaric 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  ethjd  acetoacetate  with  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids.  Similarly  from  ethyl  acetomethyl- 
acetate,  CHa.CO.CHMe.COOEt,  the  author  has  obtained  oxyadipic 
acid.     The  reaction  is  as  follows  : — 

CHa.CO.CHMe.COOEt  +  HCN  =  CH3.C0H(CN).CnMe.C00Et. 
CH3.C0H(CN).CHMe.C00Et  +  2HC1  +  2HoO 

=  CH3.C0H(C00H).CHMe.C00H  +  NHiCl  +  EtCl. 

P.  P.  B. 
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Substituted  Malonic  Acids.  By  M.  Conrad  (Deut.  Ch^m.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  74;' — 7oS). — The  author  prepares  malonic  acid  by  neutralis- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  monocbloracetic  acid  with  soda,  and  heat- 
ing it  lor  some  time  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  The  cyanacetic  acid  thus  obtained  is 
saponified  with  soda,  and  the  malonic  acid  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion as  calcium  salt.  Ethyl  malonate  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
calcium  salt  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethyl  malonate  like  ethyl  acetoacetate  contains  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen replaceable  by  sodium,  forming  a  compound  in  which  the  sodium 
may  iu  turn  be  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  giving  rise  to  derivatives 
ofthe  form  CHX(COOEt),,  and  CYX(COOEt;,.  By  the  successive 
action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  methyl  malonate,  ethyl  ethomalo- 
nate,  CH(Et)(C00Et)2  has  been  obtained.  It  is  a  liquid  (b.  p.  lll-o") 
which  yields  an  ethomalouic  acid  (m.  p.  111'5°)  on  saponitication. 
This  acid,  when  heated  at  160°,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  butyric 
acids,  and  is  identical  with  the  acid  described  by  Wislicenus  (Aaualen, 
165,  93)  and  Markownikoff  {Ibid.,  182,  SSli).  By  treating  ethyl 
etliomalonate  with  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide,  ethyl  diethomalonate 
CEt2(COOEt)2  is  obtained  ;  it  is  an  oily  liquid  (b.  p.  22o'),  which 
yields  on  saponification  an  acid  (m.  p.  112")  sparingly  soluble  iu 
water:  this  is  isomeric  with  pimelic  acid.  Ethyl  benzylmalouate 
})repared  from  ethyl  sodiummalonate  and  benzoic  chloiide,  is  an  oil 
boiling  at  2U3°.  The  benzylmalonic  acid  (m.  p.  117°)  obtained  from 
it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  at  180°  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  hydrocinnamic  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorocarbonic  ether 
on  solid  ethyl  sodiummalonate,  formyltricarbonic  ether  is  obtained, 
which  by  saponifying  yields  the  acid  CH(C00H)3,  m.  p.  129°. 
Further  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloracetate  on  this  sodium-derivative 
of  malonic  acid,  ethenyl-bicarbonic  ether,  COOEt.CH2CH(COOEt)3 
is  obtained.  It  is  an  oily  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  275 — 280°,  and 
yields  a  crystalline  acid  (m.  p.  159°)  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  sodium  in  ethyl  sodiummalonate  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine 
or  bromine.  P.  P.  B. 

Citramalic  Acid.  By  T.  Morawski  {Wien  Akad.  Be,.,  76  [ii], 
670—082). — The  acid  was  prepared  from  monochlorocitramalic  acid 
by  a  modification  of  Carius'  method  of  treating  it  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  As  soon  as  the  reduction  is  completed,  the  solution  is 
neutT-alised  with  ammonia,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  stirred  vigorously, 
when  zinc  citramalate  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state  ;  a  further 
quantity  njay  be  obtained  by  concentration  of  the  mother-liquors.  The 
washed'zinc  salt  in  a  finely  divided  state  is  then  suspended  in  water, 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  clear  s  Uutiou  evaporated. 
When  left  for  some  days  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  tine  large 
cry.stals  of  the  acid,  CjHbOs  (m.  ]).  119  ),  which  are  somewhat 
liygroscopic. 

Ammonium  citramalate  forms  minute  needles,  but  neither  the  normal 
nor  the  hydnxjen-sodiitm  salt  could  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  slate. 
The  normal  calcium  salt  may  be  obtained  iu  the  amorphous  state,  and 
of  the  composition  CsHeCaOj  +  2H,0,  by  precipitation  from  conceu- 
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trated  solution  in  the  cold,  and  in  the  crystalline  state,  of  the  com- 
position C.-.HGCaOs  +  SHjO,  by  adding  calcium  chloride  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  boiling ;  the  hydrorjen-oalcium 
salt  (C5H705)2Ca  +  5H2O,  crystallises  in  minute  fiat  needles.  The 
normal  barium  salt,  CaHeBaOo,  i\,ndii\\e  normal  maguesiasaM,  CsHeMgOs 
+  2H2O,  are  amorphous,  but  the  hjdrogen-barium  salt  (C5H705)2Ba  + 
2HoO,  is  crystalline.  The  zinc  salt,  CsHeZnOs  +  2H2O,  and  the  normal 
lead  salt,  CaHePbOs  +  3|^H20.  are  both  crystalline  ;  the  basic  lead  salt, 
CoHePbOoPbO  +  3H2O,  is  thrown  down  as  a  fiocculent  precipitate 
which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  time.  The  silver  .salt,  C5H6Ag205,  is 
very  stable,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot  solution  in  microscopic  needles. 
The  citramalic  acid  prepared  by  the  author  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  obtained  by  Carius,  which  he  attributes  to  the  latter  being 
impure.  Pure  citramalic  acid  decomposes  almost  entirely  on  distilla- 
tion, leaving  but  little  residue  ;  whilst  water  and  citraconic  anhydride 
pass  over.  The  characters  of  citramalic  acid  show  that  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  glutanic  acid,  itamalic  acid,  and  Demarcay's  oxypyro- 
tartaric  acid,  for  although  the  last-named  yields  citraconic  acid  on 
distillation,  its  salts  are  decomposed,  with  formation  of  acetonic  acid 
when  their  solutions  are  boiled,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  salts  of 
citramalic  acid.  C.  E.  G-. 

Pyromeconic  Acid.  By  H.  Ost  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  177—208) 
(see  also  ibid.,  34 — 06,  and  this  vol.,  307). — In  the  dry  distillation 
of  nieconic  acid,  Stenhouse  obtained,  in  addition  to  pyromeconic  acid, 
a  compound  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of  paracomenic  acid:  the 
author  details  experiments  which  show  that  this  compound  is  ordinar^^ 
comenic  acid,  and  not  a  modification  of  that  acid  as  supposed  by  Sten- 
house. 

Pyromeconic  acid  crystallises  in  large  brilliant  prisms,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
chloroform:  it  is  completely  volatilised  at  100°  (b.  p.  225^).  Nitroso- 
Jipiiromeconic  acid,  C3H;j(iSrO)03.C5H403,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid,  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  compound,  fi'om  which  again 
two  acids  may  be  obtained,  called  by  the  author  respectively  oxypijro- 
metazonic  acid,  CsHoNOi,  and  pyromecazonic  acid,  C5H5NO3;  the  latter 
is  isomeric  with  amidopyromeconic  acid  ;  both  of  these  acids  form 
double  compounds  with  bydrochloric  acid ;  they  are  regarded  by  the 
author  as  possibly  analogous  to  the  azo-compounds  ot  the  benzene 
series.  Pyromeconic  acid,  as  also  the  acids  obtained  from  it,  is  mono- 
basic, it  also  forms  but  one  acetyl-derivative.  Pyromeconic  acid  is 
easily  oxidised  by  excess  of  alkalis  even  without  warming,  with  pro- 
duction of  formic  acid. 

All  attempts  to  form  an  ethereal  salt  of  pyi'omeconic  acid  led  only 
to  negative  results.  The  author  regards  pyromeconic  acid  and  its 
derivatives,  although  containing  less  than  6  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
molecule,  as  closely  associated  with  compounds  of  the  benzene 
series. 

The  principal  properties  of  the  more  important  derivatives  of  pyro- 
meconic acid  described  by  the  author  are  as  follows : — 

A.  Salts  of  Pyeomeconic  Acid. — The  j>otassium  salt,  CsHjOo.OK,  is 
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prepared  by  mixing  excess  of  potash  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  acid,  if  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  be  employed,  the  acid  is 
oxidised  with  formation  of  formic  acid. 

The  normal  sodium  salt  was  not  obtained,  but  the  acid  salt,  or  as  it 
is  termed  by  the  author,  sodium  dipi/roniccuiiati',  CsHaOj.ONa.CsHsOaOH, 
was  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  soda  and  of  pyromeconic 
acid.  The  caJciuni  and  barium  normal  and  acid  salts  are  described. 
The  latter  only  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  carbonates  of  the 
metals  by  pyromeconic  acid,  also  by  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion containing  pyromeconic  acid  aud  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium. 
If  much  ammonia  be  added  to  such  a  solution,  the  normal  salts  are 
precipitated.  An  ammonium  salt  of  uncertain  composition,  and  readily 
undergoing  decomposition,  with  reproduction  of  free  pyromeconic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  mixing  alcobolic  solutions  of  the  acid  and  ammonia : 
if  aqueous  solutions  be  employed,  and  much  ammonia  added,  pyrome- 
conic acid  alone  crystallises  out. 

Acetyl  pijromeco)iate,  C5H3O2.OC.H3O,  is  easily  prepared  by  heating 
together  pyromeconic  acid  and  acetic  chloride,  and  crystallising  the 
product  from  absolute  alcohol:  it  forms  colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  91°j, 
easily  soluble  in  watei",  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 

Pyromeconic  acid  unites  in  but  very  small  quantity  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  latter  is  passed  over  the  former  ;  but  if  ethereal 
solutions  of  pyromeconic  acid  and  phosphorus  chloride  be  mixed,  white 
needle-shaped  crystals  quickly  separate,  having  the  composition 
C5H3O3.OH.HCI.  This  compound  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents 
by  alcohol  or  water,  or  slowly  by  moist  air.  The  corresponding  com- 
pound (C5H302.0H)2H2S04,  separates  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals 
irom  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  pyromeconic  acid,  in  ethereal 
solution,  with  less  than  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid :  if  equal 
numbers  of  molecules  be  employed,  needle-shaped  crystals  separate, 
having  the  composition  C5H3O2.OH.H2SO4. 

B.     DeKIVATIVES      of      PTtiOMECONlC     AciD     CONTAINING     NlTRO<JEN. — 

N-itropijromeconic  acid,  C5H2(N03)02.0H,  is  obtained  by  adding  I  to 
1^  parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  2  parts  of  pyromeconic  acid 
dissolved  in  G  parts  of  acetic  acid :  the  action  is  violent.  When  crys- 
tallised from  alcohol,  nitropyromeconic  acid  appears  as  small  well- 
formed  yellow  prisms,  which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
are  decomposed,  with  explosion,  by  b(nling  water;  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide;  absolute  alcohol,  acetone, 
or  hot  acelic  acid  are  the  best  solvents  for  the  nitro-acid.  The 
sodium,  potassium,  barium,  and  calcium  salts  of  nitropyromeconic  acid 
are  described:  the  acid  is  monobasic.  By  reducing  this  acid  with  tin 
and  ddute  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  the  tin  as  sulphide  and  evapo- 
i-ating,  large  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained  having  the  composition 
C5H2(NH2)02.0H.HCl  -|-  H.O.  By  adding  ammonia  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  double  compound,  ainidopijromeconic  acid, 

C5H2(NH2)0..(JH, 
separates  out.     When   crystallised    from    hot   water,    it   forms   long 
colourless  needles;    it  is   easily  decomposed    by  alkalis,  but  not    by 
water. 

Nitrosodij)yromeco7i{c  acid,  C5Ho(NO)02.0H.C5H302.0H,  is  obtained 
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by  passing  nitrous  acid  (prepared  from  arsenious  oxide  and  nitric  acid) 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  pyronieconic  acid.  Details  of  the  process  are 
given  in  the  original  paper.  This  compound  is  exceedingly  unstable  ;  in 
moist  air  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  separates  as  a  light  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate,  but  could  not  be  recrystallised,  as  the  liquids 
which  dissolve  it  also  decompose  it.  Excess  of  nitrous  acid  readily 
converts  it  into  nitropyromeconic  acid :  on  warming  it  with  water, 
nitrous  and  hydrocyanic  acids  are  evolved  with  carbonic  anhydride 
and  other  gases,  and  a  ciystalline  compound  of  tolerable  stability  sepa- 
rates, having  the  composition  C5H5NO4.C5H1O3.  If  this  compound  be 
heated  with  chloi'oform,  it  is  decomposed,  pyromeconic  acid  goes  into 
solution,  and  oxijpi/romecazonic  acid,  C5H4NO3.OH,  remains.  This  acid 
in  its  general  character  resembles  pyromeconic  acid ;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether  and  chloroform.  It  crystallises  in  needles  with  1  mol.  of  crys- 
talline water,  occasionally  with  2  mols.,  and  in  anhydrous  short 
prisms. 

This  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali,  and  by  oxidising 
agents  generally :  it  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  potassium  and  sodium  normal  and  acid  salts,  the  barium  and 
the  acid  thallium  salts  of  oxypyromecazonic  acid,  are  described.  This 
acid  very  readily  combines  directly  with  other  acids,  e.g.,  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  compound  C5HtNO3.OII.HCl  is  formed  by  dissolving 
oxypyromecazonic  acid  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  warming 
gently,  and  leaving  it  to  cool:  it  is  easily  decomposed  into  its  consti 
tnents  by  the  action  of  water: 

Pyroriiecazonic  acid,  C5H4NO2.OH. — This  isomeride  of  amidopyrome- 
conic  acid  is  produced  by  long- continued  action  of  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  upon  the  foregoing  acid. 
After  removing  excess  of  tin,  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  when  a  double 
compound  of  pyromecazonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid — 

C5H4NO2.OH.HCI— 

crystallises  out.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  drive  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pure  pyro- 
mecazonic acid  is  obtained  by  recrystallising  the  residue  from  hot 
water.  Pyromecazonic  acid  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  :  it  may  be  partially 
sublimed  unchanged.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  unstable,  being  easily 
decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  production  of  blue  and 
violet-coloured  bodies.  It  forms  double  compounds  with  acids,  and 
in  its  general  behaviour  resembles  oxypyromecazonic  acid. 

M.  M.  P.  IL 

Ethylidenedisulphuric  Acid.  By  G.  J.  Guareschi  (Gazzetia 
chimica  italiana,  9,  75 — 89). — This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  on  thialdine  or  on  thioaldehyde. 

Ethiilidenedistdphurw  acid  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  dense  syrup  on 
decomposing  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  when 
heated  decomposes  and  volatilises  without  leaving  any  residue.     Its 
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salts  crystallise  -well  and  are  all  soluble  in  water,  but  tbe  potassium, 
sodium,  bainum,  and  calcium  salts  are  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Potassium  etlujlidmedisulphate,  C2H4(S03K)2. — 10  grams  of  thialdine 
agitated  witb  45  grams  of  permanganate  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  Avater 
soon  renders  tbe  solution  colourless  The  filtrate  from  the  manfranese 
dioxide  is  concentrated,  treated  with  baryta-water  in  slight  excess,  and 
after  removal  of  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  again 
concentrated  and  mixed  with  alcohol.  The  potassium  salt  is  at  once 
thrown  down  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  may  be  puritied  by  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  reprecipitation  with  alcohol.  As  thus  ol)tained, 
it  forms  long  prismatic  plates  very  soluble  in  water.  A  hydrated  salt, 
C2Hi(SOaK)2  +  '2HoO,  may  be  obtained  in  large  transparent  prismatic 
crystals,  by  allowing  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  to  evaporate 
slowly.  When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  gives  ofl'  sul- 
phurous anhj-dride,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  and  sulphide. 
Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  sulphui'ous  anhydride.  It  is 
not  oxidised  by  potasssium  permanganate,  nitric  acid,  or  chromic 
mixture.  Barium  etJiylidcnexlisulphate,  C2H4(S03)2Ba  +  3.VH2O.  10 
grams  of  thialdine  are  oxidised  by  30 — 35  grams  of  zinc  permanganate 
in  300  c.c.  water.  The  colourless  acid  filtrate  treated  with  baryta- 
water  in  excess,  and  carbonic  acid  as  above  described,  is  concentrated 
and  mixed  with  alcohol.  The  barium  salt  is  then  deposited  in  long 
colourless  silky  needles,  whilst  barium  acetate  remains  in  solution.  A 
.salt  containing  SHoO  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  shining  plates  by 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution.  It  loses  2H2O  at  100'^,  and  the 
third  molecule  of  water  at  IGO — 165°.  Sodium  ethylidcnedisidphate, 
C2H4(S03Na)2  +  H2O,  prepared  from  the  free  acid  by  neutralising  it 
with  sodium  carbonate,  concentrating,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol, 
forms  long  silky  plates.  The  calcium,  salt,  C2Hi(S03)2Ca,  obtained  by 
a  similar  process,  is  crystalline  and  almost  in.solnble  in  alcohol.  The 
mafjneslum  salt,  C>Hi(S03).Mg  +  5H<0,  the  cadmium  salt, 
C^HiCSOs^.Cd  +  2H2O,  and  the  copper  salt,  CjH^CSOjj.Cu  +  .tH-.O, 
were  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphates  of  the  metals  with 
barium  ethylidenedisulphate  and  evaporating  the  solutions;  they  are 
all  crystalline  and  easily  .soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
zinc  salt  is  deliquescent  and  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

The  author  assigns  the  formula  CH:,.CH(S02.0il)2  to   ethylidenc- 

disulphuric   acid,  and   thialdine   therefore  would  contain   the  group 

c 
CH3.CH<^^,  in  which  the  two  sulphur-atoms  are  united  with  the  same 

carbon    atom.     This  would   seem  to   confirm  the  correctness  of   the 

formula     CH3.CH<g  ^2.^^^'^>NH,   proposed  by  Erlenmeyer  for 

thialdine. 

When  thioaldehyde  is  treated  with  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
same  way  as  thialdine,  it  also  yields  potassium  acetate,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potassium  ethylidenedisulphate.  In  the  mother-liquors  from 
which  the  last-mentioned  salt  has  been  deposited  however,  there 
remains  a  more  soluble  pota-ssium  salt,  which  crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty, and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  an  oily  state.  It  has  the  pro- 
perties of  a  thio-acid.     Besides  this,  another  highly  sulphurised  com- 
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pound  is  produced  which  crystallises  readily  from  boiling  water.  A 
substance  similar  to  this  is  formed  in  larger  quantity  when  zinc  per- 
manganate is  employed  instead  of  tbe  potassium  salt.  The  author  is 
engaged  in  investigating  these  compounds. 

Ethylenedisul-pliuric  acid. — This  acid  has  been  obtained  in  various 
ways  by  different  chemists  :  the  author  employed  a  modification  of 
Bender's  method  (Annalen,  148,  96),  and  prepared  it  by  boiling 
ethylene  dibromide  with  a  saturated  solution  of  animonium  sulphite 
for  six  or  seven  hours.  The  product  was  boiled  with  excess  of  barium 
hjrdrate  until  ammonia  was  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  barium  ethylene- 
disulphate  was  separated  by  evaporation  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
It  was  purified  by  sevei"al  resolutions  in  water  and  precipitations  with 
alcohol.  The  barium  salt,  C2H4(SO:,)2Ba,  is  anhydrous,  and  crystal- 
lises in  slender  needles  ;  it  is  very  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
corresponding  ethylidenedisulphate.  The  potassium  salt,  C2H4(S03K)2, 
is  also  anhydi'ous,  and  crystallises  in  needles.  From  a  consideration 
of  the  properties  of  these  salts  it  is  evident  that  ethylenedisulphuric 
acid  and  ethylidenedisulphuric  acid  are  isomeric  and  not  identical. 

C.  E.  G. 

Angelylthiocarbimide.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  990 — 993). — In  order  to  prepare  angelylthiocarbimide, 
amylenebromide  was  digested  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  product 
decomposed  by  potash  and  distilled.  That  portion  of  the  distillate 
which  boiled  below  120°,  and  which  contained  angelylamine,  was  con- 
verted into  the  thiocarbimide  by  treatment  with  carbon  bisulphide 
(Ber.,  7,  511).  Angelylthiocarbimide  (b.  p.  190°)  is  converted  into 
the  beautifully  crystalline  thiocarbamide  (m.  p.  103°)  by  the  action  of 
strong  aqueous  ammonia. 

Grotonyl amine  boils  between  75°  and  80°,  and  resembles  allylamine 
in  its  properties.  The  author  intends  to  prepare  methylcrotonylamine, 
NHMe.CiHv,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  identical  with  piperi- 
dine.  W.   C.  W. 

Nitrosothiohydantom.  By  R.  Malt  (Detot.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
967 — 973). — Nitrosothiohydantom,  C3N3H3.(NO)OS,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2,  on  thiohydantoin,  or  by  passing 
nitrous  anhydride  through  a  mixture  of  thiohydantoin  and  water. 
The  compound  separates  out  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  meal,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  microscopic-  pyramids  by  recrystallisation  from  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  hydrocarbons.  When  one  molecule  of  nitroso- 
thiohydantoin  is  dissolved  in  one  equivalent  of  an  alkali,  a  red  solution 
is  produced,  but  if  two  equivalents  of  the  alkali  are  used,  the  solution 
has  a  yellow  colour,  which  turns  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  nitrosothio- 
hydantoin  in  ammonia,  glistening  yellow  hexagonal  and  rhombic 
plates  separate  out,  which  have  the  composition, 

CsHsCNO^NaSO.BaH^Oj  +  H^O. 

This  compound  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  partly 
decomposed  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water. 
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On  the  addition  of  an  acid,  it  yields  a  red  barinm  compound,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in   the  pure  state.- 
The  red  solution   gives  with  lead  acetate  a  yellowish-red   precipitate  ; 
with  zinc  chloride,  and  with  mercuric  chloride,  orange  ;  and  with  silver 
nitrate,  dark  red  ])rpcipitates. 

The  compound,  C:,H2(N0)AgX.,S0.  AgoO,  separates  out  as  a  dark 
leddish-brown  precipitate,  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  nitrosothiohydantoin  in  ammonia  Avhich  has  been  rendered  slightly 
::cid  with  acetic  acid.  A  similar  compound  is  formed  with  ferrous 
^alts. 

Attempts  to  prepare  nitrosothiohydantoic  acid  proved  unsuccessful. 

w.  c.  w. 

Amides  of  Tertiary  Hydrocarbon  Radicles.  By  Rudxeff 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Tier.,  12,  I02o). — TrinietJii/lcarh  in  amine  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  07137,  at  15°  =  0-6U31,  which  boils  at  44-5°. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydriodic,  and  thio- 
carbamic  acids,  and  with  platinum  chloride. 

Tertinry  Itutijlthiocarhimide  boils  at  li2"5°,  and  crystallises  in  large 
plates,  wliich  melt  at  lOo",  and  have  at  15°  the  sp.  gr.  0'9187. 

The  thiocarhamiile,  CS(1S'H.C4H9)NH2,  forms  large  prisms,  which 
melt  at  165°  with  decomposition. 

Dibutijlthiocarbamide  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  which  melt 
at  163°. 

Tertiary  amylthiocarhimide  boils  at  166^J  and  remains  liquid  at 
-  10".  W.  C.  W. 

Durene  Derivatives  (a-Tetramethylbenzene).  By  Friedel, 
Crafts,  and  Adok  {Cumpt.  rend.,  88,  880 — 884). — By  the  action  of 
benzoic  chloride  on  durene  (a-tetramethylbenzene)  in  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride,  the  authors  obtained  a  ketone,  CcHMe«.CO.Ph, 
which  they  propose  to  call  phenyl-diiryl-carhonyl,  indicating  by  the 
name  daryl  the  residue  C6HMe4.  This  ketone,  treated  at  its  boiling 
point  with  fused  potash,  splits  up  into  benzoic  acid  and  durene,  yield- 
ing neither  benzene  nor  any  appreciable  quantities  of  the  acid.s, 
CfiMeiCCOOHjo,  or  Cf,Me4Bz.C00H.  The  action  of  a  mi.'sture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  gave  rise  to  a  nitro-compound,  but  no  oxi- 
dation.    A  brisk  reaction  occurred  with  bromine  as  follows — 

CcHMei.CO.Ph  -h  2Br  =  CoHMeBr  -H  Ph.CO.Br. 

Reduction  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  in  a  sealed  tube  at  240° 
for  nine  hours  effected  the  replacement  of  the  oxygen  by  Hj,  giving 
rise  to  the  compound  C6HMe4.CH2Ph,  which  crvstallises  in  needles 
(m.  p.  60-5°,  b.  p.  310°). 

Two  other  substances  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which, 
after  treatment  with  sodium,  melts  at  85°,  and  the  other  at  120". 

The  ketone  is  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on 
cooling  in  acicular  crystals.  Another  compound,  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  above-mentioned  ketone,  is  obtained  in  minute  prisms 
(m.  p.  209 — 270°)  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
benzene.  This  substance  is  the  diketone,  CpMeil  CO.Ph)^,  wliich  may 
be  called  duremjl-dicarhonyl-diphntyl,   or  dureiujl-dibenzoyl,  the  name 
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durenyl  indicating  tbe  residue  CeMei.  This  substance  is  easily  obtained 
by  treatino-  phenyl-duryl-carbonyl  with  benzoic  chloride  and  aluminium 
chloride  at  150°.  R.  R. 

Action  of  Copper  on  Trichlorobenzene.  By  Hat^hart  {Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  681). — "When  trichloi'obenzene  is  gently  heated 
with  copper  powder,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  a  crystalline 
body  is  formed,  which  is  being  investigated.  G.  T.  A. 

Action  of  Basic  Compounds  on  Solutions  of  a-Dinitro- 
chlorobenzene  in  Carbon  Bisulphide.  By  C.  Willgerodt  {Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  768). — On  treating  a  solution  of  a-dinitrocliloro- 
benzene  in  carbon  bisulphide  with  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic 
potash,  yellow  needles  separate  out  (m.p.  193"),  which  appear  to  be 
metadinitrophenol  sulphide  (Beilstein  and  Kurbatow,  Ber.  10,  1992, 
and  11,  2056).  Further  the  author  is  engaged  with  the  investigation 
of  the  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solutions  of 
ammonia,  aniline,  toluidine,  &c.,  ou  a-dinitrochlorobenzene  dissolved 
in  carbon  bisulphide.  P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Chloroform  and  Perchloromethane  on  Dimethyl- 
Aniline.  By  Ha:n'hart  (Deut.  Chem..  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  680).— The  pro- 
duct obtained  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and  perchloromethane  on 
dimethyl-aniline  (Ber.  10,  1205)  is  paramethylenedidimethylaniline, 
CH2(C6H4.NMe2)o.  The  methylene  base  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
quinone  on  oxidation.  G.  T.  A. 

Desulphurisation  of  Dithiodidimethylaniline,  By  Hanimaxn 
and  Haxhart  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  681).— When  dithiodidi- 
methylaniline (Ber.,  10,  403),  is  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver,  or  even  with  a  solution  of  iron  chloride,  the  sulphur  is  removed, 
and  dioxydidimethylaniline,  NMeo.CeHi.O.O.CGHi.NMeo,  is  formed. 
It  is  distinctly  basic,  crystalline,  and  melts  at  90*4°.  G.  T.  A. 

Amylidene-aniline.  Bv  E.  Lippmaxx  and  W.  Strecker  (Wien 
Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  78,  247- 250).-By  the  action  of  valeraldehyde 
on  aniline  at  100°,  Schiff  obtained  diamylidenediphenykliamine, 
(C5Hio)2(C6H5)2lS'o,  a  bitter  yellow  oil,  combining  neither  with  acids 
nor  with  platinum  tetrachloride.  By  causing  aniline  gradually  to  act 
on  valeraldehyde  heat  was  generated,  and  a  crystalline  compound 
obtained,  melting  at  97°,  and  slightly  decomposing.  The  body  is 
indifferent  to  chloride  of  lime  solution.  On  heating  it  with  water, 
aniline  is  formed.  This  base  yields  triclinic  crystals,  and  has  the 
formula  (C6H5)(C5Hio)"N,  being  evidently  a  tertiary  aniline,  for 
with  HCl  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  consisting  of 
(C6H3)(C5Hio)"N.HCl,  and  yielding  a  platinum  double  salt, 
[(C6H5)(C5H,o)"H.HCl]2  +  PtCli.  Amylidene-aniline  is  the  first 
example  of  a  new  series  of  tertiary  bases,  in  which  in  1  mol.  of  the 
amine,  both  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  the  bivalent  aldehyde 
residue.  W.  S. 
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Aniline  Residues.  By  C.  Hkll  and  P.  Schoop  {Beut.  Chem.  Gea. 
B'f.,  12,  728 — -r^"). — The  solid  body  which  separates  ont  from  hi<?h- 
boihng  aniline  residues  is  paratolylenediamine,  which  by  distillation 
in  a  current  of  hydros^en,  and  crystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol,  is 
obtained  in  thick  shining  prisms  (m.  p.  99°,  b.  p.  283 — 285°).  The 
hydrochloride  of  this  base  crystallises  in  needles,  which  become  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  with  platinum  chloride,  it  forms  a  double  salt, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  from  which  it  crystallises  in  yellow  leaflets. 
The  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  white_  crystalline  powder.  Diacetyl- 
paratolylenediamine,  C5H3(CH3)(NHAc)o,  crystallises  from  water  in 
tufts  of  needles ;  it  melts  at  228°,  and  is  identical  with  the  compound 
described  by  Koch  (Annalen,  153,  132),  and  by  Tiemsmn  (J><r.,  3,  8). 

The  liquid  portion  of  the  aniline  residues,  when  distilled  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  passes  over  at  280—285°,  and  forms  a  yellow  oil, 
which  on  standing  yielded  a  further  quantity  of  the  solid  paratoly- 
lenediamine.  The  remaining  liquid  was  converted  into  acetvl-dcri- 
vatives ;  by  crystallisation  from  water,  these  were  separated  into 
diacetyltolylenediamine  and  a  very  sparingly  soluble  acetyl-derivative 
which  melts  at  about  290°,  blackening  and  subliming  at  the  same 
time.  This  acetyl  derivative  when  distilled  with  soda  yields  para- 
tolylenedianiine.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  fi-om  the  analysis  of 
this  acetyl-compound,  which  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  paratolyl- 
enediamine.  A  further  quantity  of  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
extracting  with  alcoholic  ether  the  resinous  mass  left  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  mother-liquor.  After  extracting  with  ether,  a 
resinous  mass  is  left,  which  on  distillation  yields  a  bright  reddish  liquid, 
solidifying  to  a  vitreous  mass ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  green,  and 
finally  blackish-brown.  Its  composition  is  that  of  a  diacetyltolylene- 
diamine. By  distilling  with  caustic  soda,  it  yields  a  basic,  uncrystal- 
lisable  oil,  boiling  at  283 — 285° ;  its  composition  is  approximately 
that  of  tolylenediamine,  CvHioNo. 

This  investigation  shows  that  the  principal  constituent  of  these 
aniline  residues  is  tolylenediamine,  whereas  those  examined  by  Hof- 
mann  {Tier.,  4,  812)  consisted  chiefly  of  phenylenediamine  and  some 
tolylenediamine,  a  diflference  due  to  the  origin  of  the  aniline  oil. 

P.  P.  B. 

Orthotolylenediamine  Derivatives,  liy  A.  Ladenburg  and 
L.  RiJGHEiMEE  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  951 — 954'). — Benzenylortho- 

N 
tolylenediamine,  Me.CgHa/       ^C.Ph.     A  flask  containing  a  mixture 

of  orthotolylenediamine  and  acetophonone  in  molecular  proportions 
is  gradually  heated  in  an  oil-bath  until  the  thermometer  indicates 
180°  ;  it  is  then  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  3f)  hours.  Small 
quantities  of  acetophenone  are  dropped  into  the  flask  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  replace  loss  by  volatilisation.  The  following 
reaction  is  supposed  to  take  place,  Me.CoH3(NH,.)2  +  Ph.CO.CH3  = 
Me.CeHaiNoHC  Ph  4-  H,0  +  CH4.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  ex- 
traded  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  acid  solution  on  cooling 
deposits    colourless   needle-shaped    crystals    of   the    hydrochloride   of 
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benzenyloi'thotoljlenediamme.  The  free  base  melts  at  240°,  and  is 
identical  in  its  properties  with  the  anhydro-base  discovered  by  Hiibner 
and  Kelbe  (Ber.,  8,  875),  and  described  by  C.  Meyer  (Dissertation, 
Hanover,  1878). 

N" 
The  formation  of  etlienyUolylenediamine,  Me.CeHa/^        ^C.Me,  takes 

place  in  two  stages.  When  ethyl  acetoacetate  and  orthotolylenediamine 
are  brought  together  in  the  proportion  of  their  molecular  weights,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  sinks  whilst  the  diamine  dissolves  ;  the 
temperature  then  rises,  water  separates  out,  and  the  mixture  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  having  the  composition  C13H18N2O2.  The 
crystals  melt  at  82°,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in 
other  solvents. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  the  following :  Me.CfiH3(]S'Ho)2  + 
Me.CO.CH^.COOEt  =  Me.CeHj  :  (NH),  '.  CMe^CH.,.COOEt  +  H^O. 
When  this  compound  is  heated  at  116°  it  splits  up  into  ethyl  acetate 
and  ethenyltolylenediamine  (m.  p.  198 — 199°). 

,NH  .N  . 

Me.C6H3<         >CMe.CHo.COOEt  =  -Ke.CS-z(        >C.Me 

+  Me.COOEt.  W.  C.  W. 

A  New  Base,  CigHjpN.,.  By  C.  Bottinger  {Beut  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  975 — 979), — The  author  finds  that  the  true  melting  point  of  the 
base,  C19H1HN2,  which  he  first  stated  to  be  67°  (Ber.,  11,  276),  and 
afterwards  124°  (Ber.,  11,  840°),  is  really  75—78°.  W.  C.  W. 

Dibenzanilides.  By  Higgin  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  678—679). 
Two  dibenzanilides  are  known,  one  obtained  by  Gerhardt  and  Chiozza 
(Annalen,  87,  302),  by  heating  benzanilide  with  benzoic  chloride,  the 
other  by  Losanitsch  (Ber.,  6,  176),  from  benzoic  acid  and  phenylthio- 
carbimide.  These  are  essentially  different  in  properties,  melting  at 
1.37°  and  155°  respectively.  The  author  has  prepared  these  anilides 
and  analysed  them.  Both  of  them  split  up  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  pressure  into  aniline  and  benzoic  acid.  A  new 
substance,  apparently  a  third  dibenzoyl-aniline,  is  obtained  by  heating 
benzanilide  and  benzoic  chloride  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperattire  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  a 
solid  easily  crysto.llisable  base,  which  appears  to  be  benzoylaniline. 

A  mixture  of  phenylthiocarbimide  with  benzoic  acid  when  heated  for 
some  time  to  over  200°,  no  longer  yields  Losanitsch's  dibenzanilide, 
but  a  basic  body  not  yet  investigated.  G.  T.  A. 

Preparation  of  Ethers  of  a-Dinitrophenol  from  a-Dinitro- 
chlorobenzene.  By  C.  Willgekodt  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
762 — 767). — These  ethers  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  a-dinitro- 
chlorobenzene  in  the  alcohol,  and  adding  a  solution  of  potash  in  the 
same  alcohol.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed 
thus :  C6H3(N02)3C1  +  KHO  +  HO.C„H.„  + 1  =  CgH3(NO,).,O.C„H2„  + 1 
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+  KCl  +  HoO.  Thus  by  actincf  on  a-dinitrochlorobenzene  dissolved 
in  mctlijl  plcoliol  with  a  methyl  alcohol  solution  of  potash,  a-dini- 
troanisol,  C.iH:,(NO.).OMe,  is  obtained.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  methyl  alcohol  solution  of  potash  on  an  ethereal  solution 
of  the  dinitro-compound ;  further  the  reaction  takes  place  in  presence 
of  water.  The  ether  crystallises  in  lono^  yellow  needles  Cm.  d. 
86-87°).  ^ 

a-dinitrophenetol,  KGH3(NOj).20Et,  has  been  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner,  substituting  ethyl  for  methyl  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  long 
white  needles  (m.  p.  86°).  The  corresponding  propyl  and  amyl 
ethers  have  also  been  prepared,  and  are  yellowish  oily  liquids. 

a-dinitrophenylallyl  ether,  obtained  by  actinof  on  a-dinitrochloro- 
benzene,  dissolved  in  aliyl  alcohol  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
diluted  with  water,  crystallises  in  long  needles  or  asbestos-like  masses 
(m.  p.  46—47"). 

The  glycerol  ether,  CeH/NOO-OC^H.COH),,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving  dinitrochlorobenzene  in  glycerol  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  adding 
to  it  a  solution  of  pota.sh  in  glycerol.  The  product  may  be  cry.stal- 
lised  from  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  from  the  latter  it  separates  out  as 
a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  83°. 

a-dinitrophenylphenyl  ether,  CfiH,(XOj)..OPh,  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  a  solution  of  a-dinitrochlorobenzene  in  carbon  bisulphide  with 
potassium  phenylate.  Crystallised  from  alcohol  it  forms  long  prisms 
or  needles  resembling  urea  crystals.  It  melts  at  71°.  !Maikopar 
(Ber.,  6,  -564)  obtained  an  ether,  melting  at  65°,  by  the  action  of  jiotash 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  and  dinitrochlorobenzene.  This  the 
author  concludes  to  have  been  impure,  since  he  has  obtained  an  ether 
(m.  p.  71°)  by  acting  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitrochlorobenzene 
with  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium  phenylate.  P.  P.  B. 

Action  of  Soda-solution  on  Picramic  Acid.  By  E.  Tkumpler 
(T'eaf.  Clifi/).  (It's.  Tier.,  12,  G81).— When  dinitroamidophenol  is  boiled 
with  strong  soda  solution,  a  copious  evolution  of  ammonia  takes  place 
and  a  crystalline  body  is  formed,  which  is  being  investigated. 

G.  T.  A. 

Tribromophenol  Bromide  and  Tribromoresorcinol  Bromide. 
By  R.  Benkdikt  (Dent.  Chem.  Ge.^.  Her.,  12,  1005— 1006).— Tr/^rowo- 
pheuol  hrotniJe,  CsBrsHo.OBr,  is  produced  when  tribromophenol  is 
acted  on  by  an  excess  of  bromine  water.  Boiling  with  alcohol,  or  re- 
duction with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  this  compound  into 
tribromophenol. 

The  author  considers  it  probable  that  Stenhouse's  pentabromo- 
resorciuol  is  a  tribromoresorcinol  bromide,  CcHBr/OBr).;. 

w.  r.  w. 

Preparation  of  Trinitroresorcinol  and  Trinitro-orcinol.  By 
V.  Mkrz  and  G.  Zetteu  (Dut.  Chem.  Ges.  Her.,  12,  681) — '{esorcinol 
is  converted  into  a  sulphonic  acid  by  heating  it  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  100°,  and  to  this  when  cold  are  added  succe.sslvely  slightly 
diluted,  concentrated,  and  finally  fuming  nitric  acid  in  excess.  After 
a  time,  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  poured  into   cold   water,  when 
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the  nearly  pure  nitro-derivative  is  thrown  down.  Trinitro-orcinol 
may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Action  of  Acetic  Anhydride  and  Sodium  Acetate  on  Quinone. 
By  Sakauw   (Deut.   Chem.   Gea.   Ber.,  12,   680). — By  this  reaction  the 
author  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  acid  of  the  formula 
CeH^ :  C,(H.COOH),, 

but  found  that  it  gave  rise  to  diacetylqninol  and  dark  tarry  matter. 
By  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  quinone  dissolved  in  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  tetrabromoqninone.  G.  T.  A. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Quinones.  By  E.  v.  Sommaruga  {Deut. 
Chew.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  979 — 982).— When  phenantbraquinone  is  heated 
in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  with  strong  alcoholic  ammonia,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  yellowish-brown  resin  and  two  crystalline  compounds  are 
formed.  The  green  and  brown  bodies  described  by  Anschiitz  and 
Schultz  (Anvalen,  196,  61)  were  not  observed.  Two  colourless  crystal- 
line compounds  and  a  red  crystalline  colouring  matter  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  dioxyindole.  W.   C.  "W. 

Azophenols.  By  P.  Weselsky  and  R.  Benedikt  (Liebig's  Annalen, 
196,  o3'» — 349). — Para-aznplieiiol  can  be  prepared  by  fusing  paranitro- 
phenol  with  potash,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  fused  mass.  The  yellow  scum  which  separates  out  is 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Para-azophenol 
may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  potassiam  phenylate  to  a  solution  of 
diazophenol  nitrate, 
HO.CeH^.N  :  N.NO3  +  CeHs.OK  =  HO.C6H4.N  IKCeH^.OH  +  KNO3. 

After  the  mixture  has  remained  at  rest  for  24  hours,  it  is  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  dark  red  crystalline  precipitate  separates 
out.  This  is  washed  with  dilute  soda,  and  the  azophenol  extracted 
with  ether. 

Para-azophenol  forms  reddish-brown,  needle-shaped,  triclinic  crystals, 
which  melt  at  204°,  with  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  and  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  barium  derivative, 
containing  4  mols.  water.  It  unites  with  bromine,  yielding  tefrabromo- 
para-nzophenul,  CuHeBriNaO.,  which  is  deposited  from  benzene  in 
golden-yellow  needles.  On  fusing  the  bromine  compound  with  potash, 
a  Prussian  blue  coloured  mass  is  obtained,  which  turns  violet  and  red 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ortlio-azijjhenol  may  be  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed 
for  the  para-compound.  It  cry.stallises  in  golden  scales,  which  melt  at 
171'',  and  are  volatile  without  decomposition.  The  compound  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol. 

The  barium  and  lead  compounds  have  a  red  colour.  The  tetra- 
bromo-derivative  crystallises  in  dark  yellow  needles,  possessing  a 
metallic  lustre.  On  fusion  with  potash,  a  reddish- violet  colour  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  authors  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  metazophenol. 

w.  c.  w. 
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Chemical  Nature  of  the  Essence  of  Laurocerasus  and  of 
Bitter  Almonds.  By  M.  Fileti  {Gazzetta  chimica  italinna,  8,  440— 
452). — The  great  difficulty  of  separating  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
cyanide  from  essence  of  bitter  almonds,"and  of  the  laurocerasus,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  it  is  present  in  some  form  of  combination  with 
the  benzaldehyde ;  this  compound  would  be  the  nitril, 

C6H5.CH(OH).CN, 

corresponding  with  mandelic  acid.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
supposition,  the  crude  essences  were  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
;(cid,  in  presence  of  alcohol  and  a  platinum  plate;  24  hours  afterwards, 
the  mixture  was  precipitated  with  water,  and  evaporated  at  100°  to 
remove  alcohol.  After  filtration  from  the  hydi-obenzoin,  the  liquid 
was  supersaturated  with  potash,  and  agitated  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  being  subsequently  washed  with  w^ater,  and  agitated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  acid  solution,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  a  base  was  obtained,  which  was  converted  into  the  platino- 
chloride  and  analysed,  as  was  also  the  hydrochloride.  The  results 
correspond  with  the  formula  CeHs.CHj.CHj.NHi  for  the  base.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  nitril  C6H5.CH(OH).CN  is  present  in 
the  crude  essences,  and  that  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  is 
not  converted  into  the  amide  C6H5.CH(OH).CH2.NHo,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  eliminated  in  the  process, 
so  that  the  final  product  is  the  base  C6H5CH2.CH2.NHj.  A  mixture 
of  p?tre  benzaldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  when  treated  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  similar  manner,  yields  a  base  having  the 
composition  and  propei'ties  of  methylamine. 

In  a  similar  manner,  both  chlorine  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  act 
differently  on  the  essences  to  what  they  do  on  a  mixture  of  pure 
benzaldehyde  with  hydrogen  cyanide.  With  the  crude  essence,  a  solid 
crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which  Zinin  has  shown  to  be  benzyl- 
ideneformobenzamide,  Ph.CH(OH).CO.N  !  CHPh ;  whilst  the  author 
finds  that  no  solid  substance  is  produced  by  the  acti(m  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  mixture,  and  with  chlorine  it  yields  ammonium 
chloride  and  monochlorobenzoic  chloride. 

The  base  above  described  is  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  amygdalin  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. The  hydrochloride  of  the  ba.se  is  more  soluble  in  Avater  than  in 
alcohol,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  largo  plates,  melting  at  217°, 
and  subliming  near  its  fusing  point.  It  would  appear  to  be  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  Colombo  and  Spica,  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  the  compound  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
{Gaz.,b,  124).  On  decomposing  the  solutitm  of  the  hydrociduride 
with  potash,  agitating  with  ether,  and  leaving  the  ethereal  .solution 
to  evaporate,  the  free  base  is  obtained  as  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  after 
a  time  crystallises  in  large  plates  (m.  p.  101—104^).  The  author 
f)roposes  to  continue  his  examination  of  the  more  obscure  reactions  of 
the  essences  of  bitter  almonds  and  laurocerasus.  C.  E.  G. 

Aldehydes  from  Orcinol  and  their  Derivatives.  By  F. 
TiEMANN  and  E.  HELKEMiKKi  iVtut.  Chen,.  Ucs.  Ucr.,  12,  into— 1U05). 
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— When  a  solution  of  orclnol  in  very  dilnte  soda  is  boiled  with  oliloro- 
form,  three  aldehydes  are  formed;  they  may  be  separated  by  acidifying 
the  mixture  with  sulphnric  acid  and  distilling-  in  steam,  when  a-nrcin- 
diaJdehyde  will  be  found  in  the  distillate.  By  extracting'  the  residue 
in  the  retort  with  ether,  a  mixture  of  orcylaldeliyde  and  13-orcendialde- 
hyde  is  obtained,  from  which  the  latter  is  removed  by  shaking  up  the 
ethereal  extract  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 

Orcylaldeliyde,  C6H.Me(0H)o.C0H.— The  crude  product  is  purified 
by  solution  in  potash,  and  reprecipitation  by  acids ;  it  is  then  recrystal- 
lised  from  benzene,  and  finally  from  water.  The  pure  substance  forms 
colourless  needles  (m.  p.  l??""),  which  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol,  etber, 
chloroform,  hot  benzene,  and  boiling  water. 

It  unites  with  aniline  to  form  orcylaldehydeanilide, 
C6H2Me(OH)2.C(NPh)H, 

which  crystallises  in  yellow  j^risms  (m.  p.  125°),  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform. 

Bomoacefo^T/coMOTari'w,  Me. (AcO)C6H3<^pTT  .  p,TT^  CO,   obtained  by 

the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  on  orcylaldebyde, 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  126°),  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  This  compound  gives  a  blue  coloration  with 
alkalis. 

a-Orce,ndialdelyde,  C6HMe(OH).>(COH)3,  forms  long  needle-shaped 
crystals  (m.  p.  117°),  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in  hot 
water.  This  aldehyde  unites  with  aniline,  forming  a.-orcendialdehyde- 
dianilide,  C6HMe(OH)2[C(PhN)2H]o,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which 
melts  at  281°. 

^-orcendialdeh yde  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  crystals  by  decomposing 
the  sodium  sulphite  double  compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  extracting 
with  ether,  and  recrystallising  from  benzene  and  from  dilute  alcohol. 
This  substance  melts  at  168°,  but  sublimes  at  a  lower  temperature.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  hot  water. 

w.  c.  w. 

Derivatives  of  Tropic  Acid,  By  A.  Lapenbdrg  (Deut.  Chem,. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  947 — 948). — Tnqyide,  CgllgOo,  a  syrupy  liquid,  is  obtained 
by  heating  tropic  acid  to  160°,  or  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  on  tropic  acid  at  180°.  "When  heated  at  60°  with  slaked  lime,  it 
yields  calcium  tropate. 

EtJtyl  tropate,  CgHiEtOs,  is  an  uncrystallisable  syrup. 

CJdorliydratropic  acid,  C9H7CIO2,  obtained  by  treating  with  water 
the  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  peutachloride  on  tropic  acid, 
crystallises  in  needles,  which  melt  at  85°.  W.  C.  W. 

Umbelliferone  Derivatives.  By  F.  Tiemann  and  C.  L.  Reimer 
{Deut.    Chem.   Ges.    Ber.,   12,    90S— 999).— Uiubemferoae,   CoHgOg,    or 

C6H3(OH)<^pTT .  p-TT^CO,   is  prepared   by  subjecting   an   alcoholic 

extract  of  galbanum  resin  to  dry  distillation,  and  extracting  the  dis- 
tillate with  hot  water.  It  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  extract  in 
colourless  needles  (m.  p.  223°),  which  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol. 
100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  1  part  of  umbelliferone.     This  sub- 
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stance  dissolves  in  stront;:  acids,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  the  addition 
of  water.  Wlien  a  solution  of  uinbelliferone  in  potash  is  heated  to  G0°, 
it  takes  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  t'trmiiig  umbellic  acid. 

AcetHmbdliferone,  CuH^Oi,  or  C9H5O3AC,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
acetic  chloride  or  anhydride  on  uuibelliferone,  melts  at  llO^,  and  dis- 
solves freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  identical  with  the  /3-acet- 
nmbelliferone,  or  acetoxycoumarin  of  Lewy  and  Tiemann  {Ber.,  10, 
2215  ;    and  this  Journal,  1878;  Abst.,  424). 

Methi/lunibeUiferone,  C9H5(CH3)03,  obtained  by  digesting  a  solution 
of  nmbelliferone  in  methyl  alcohol  with  methyl  iodide  and  potash, 
crystallises  in  glistening  scales  (m.  p.  114°),  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  blue  fluorescent  solution,  but  are  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Methylumbelliferone  is  not  attacked  by  a  boiling  solution  of 
potash. 

The  dioxybenzoic  acid  which  is  formed,  together  with  rcsorcinol, 
when  nmbelliferone  is  fused  with  potash,  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  resorcinol  at  2UU°.  W.  C.  W. 

A  Homologue  of  Phosphenyl  Chloride.  By  A.  jSIichaelis 
{Deid.  Chein.  Ues.  Ber.,  12,  iUUl'). — A  liquid  having  the  composition 
C^HtPCIj  is  formed  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  toluene,  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, and  phosphorus  chloride.  This  substance,  which  boils  at  240^,  is 
either  tolylphosphorus  chloride,  CsHs.CHo.PCl.,  or  benzylphosphorus 
chloride,  C6Hi(Me).PCl2.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming 
C-H;P0..H2.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  yielding  a  .solid  tetrachloride, 
which  is  converted  into  the  phosphinic  acid,  C7H7PO3HJ,  by  the  action 
of  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Researches  on  Perchlorination.  By  H.  H,  Zetteb,  Rpoff,  and 
MOE  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  G77). — These  experiments  show  that 
bodies  containing  a  diphenyl  complex  in  the  molecule  yield  a  perchloro- 
diphenyl.  Diphenyl-  and  triphenyl-benzene  do  not  split  up  on  per- 
chlorination. The  formation  of  perchlorodiphenyl  will  in  .some  cases 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  a  body;  e.g.,  ditolyl  yields  perchloro- 
diphenyl and  perchloromethane,  whilst  the  isomeric  dibenzyl  gives 
peichlorobenzene  and  perchlorethane. 

Phenanthrene,  which  passes  for  an  undoubted  diphenyl  compound, 
forms    perchlorobeuzene,    instead    of    perchlorodiplu-uyl :     hence    the 
diphenyl  nucleus  of  phenanthrene  is  formed  by  metamorphoses  in  its 
oxidation,  and  the  formula  of  phenanthrene  is  of  the  type 
CeHiX'H.CHICeH,, 

and  experiments  in  this  direction  would  no  doubt  lead  to  its  being 
obtained  synthetically.  The  cyanogen  group  could  not  be  eliminated 
by  energetic  chlorination  of  benzouitril  and  naplithonitril,  as  they 
give  rise  to  chlorinated  nitrils.  Bromination  of  benzouitril  yielded 
analogous  results.  Heating  mercury  cyanide  with  excess  of  Ijroiniuo 
at  3oU°  did  not  cause  the  cyanogen  radicle  to  split  up  with  formation 
of  perbromomethane  and  elimination  of  nitrogen.  G.  T.  A. 

Nitration  of  Bromonaphthalene.  By  E.  LABn.vuirr  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ge^.  Ber.,  12,  67V). — NVbeu  bromonaphthalene  is  added  to  cold 
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faming  nitric  acid,  two  products  are  obtained.  The  less  soluble  one 
can  be  easily  isolated;  it  melts  at  169'5°.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  white  needles,  and  consists  of  dinitrobroraonaphthalene.  A  warm 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  it  into  trinitrobromo- 
naphtlialene,  which  crystallises  easily,  melts  at  184'6°,  and  appears  to 
be  completely  converted  into  trinitronaphthol  when  treated  with 
alkalis.  G.  T.  A. 

Oxidation  of  Nitronaphthalene.  By  Beilsteix  and  Kdrbatoff 
(Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  688). — Chromic  acid  oxidises  a  solution 
of  nitronaphthalene  in  acetic  acid  to  nitrophthalic  acid  (m.  p.  212°) 
and  its  aldehyde  (m.  p.  135°).  Nitrophthalic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
hydi'obromic  acid,  with  formation  of  cai^bonic  anhydride,  and  di-  and 
tri-bromobenzoic  acids,  whilst  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  metamido- 
benzoic  acid.  G.  T.  A. 

Halogen-derivatives  of  /3-Naphthol.  By  A.  J.  Smith  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  680). — The  monobromo-compound,  CioHeBr.OH,  is 
easily  prepared  by  dropping  the  calculated  weight  of  bromine  into  cold 
solution  of  ^-naphthol  in  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  84°,  and  crystallises 
from  dilute  acetic  acid  in  long  slender  needles.  When  strongly  heated 
it  evolves  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaves  an  easily  crystallisable  body. 
It  also  yields  a  crystalline  body  when  fused  with  potash. 

G.  T.  A. 

Dichloronaphthalene-(3-sulphonic  Acid.  By  0.  Widmann  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  963— 967).— This  acid,  CoHoCU.SOgH,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  13u°  on  dichloronaphthalene-/:J-sul- 
phonic  chloride  (m.  p.  133°),  is  a  white  powdei%  soluble  in  warm  water, 
it  forms  the  following  salts  : — C10H5CI2.SO3K  +  51120,  deposited  from 
a  warm  solution  in  slender  needles;  2(CioH5Cl2.S03K)  +  5H2O  separates 
out  in  white  prisms  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution. 

2C10H5CI2.SO3K  +  3H2O 

remains  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  When  these 
salts  are  dried  in  a  desiccator  they  lose  4^,  4,  and  2  niols.  of  water 
respectively.  The  ammonium  salt  may  be  obtained  in  slender  needles 
or  in  transparent  plates.  CioHsCla.SOaAg  +  H3O  is  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  (Ci„H5CU.S03),Ba  + 
4H2O.  (CioH5Clo.S03)oCa  +  2H2O,  and  (CK,H5Clo.S03)2Pb  +  4H,0. 
crystallise  in  white  needles,  which  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  (CioH5Clo.S03)2Mn  +  7H3O,  white  glistening  plates,  sparingly 
i^oluble  in  warm  water.  (CioH5Cl2.S03)2Zn  +  ISHjO,  microscopic 
needles,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water. 

The  copper  salt  forms  pale  blue  needles,  which  are  more  soluble  in 
water  than  most  of  the  preceding  salts. 

The  amide,  C10H5CI2.SO0NII2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  corresponding  chloride,  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in 
silky  needles,  which  melt  and  blacken  at  245°.  W.   C.  W. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Naphthalene-'S-sulphonic  Chloride : 
a  New  Trichloronaphthalene.     By  0.  Widmaxn  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
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Ber.,  12,  950 — 963). — The  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene-8-sulphontc  chic 
ride,  C10H7.SO2CI.CI4,  is  formed  when  chlorine  (2  mols.)  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  naphthaleue-/3-.suIphonic  chloride  (1  mol.)  in 
chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide,  and  it  is  deposited  in  lustrous  cubes 
(m.  p.  131°),  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  in  boiling  acetic  acid. 

If  the  oilj  mother-liquor  from  the  tetrachloride  is  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  the  potassium  salt  treated  with  idiosphorus 
pentachloride,  dichloronaj)Itfhalene-(3-s2il2)homc  chloride,  CioH5Ci..SO,.Cl 
is  obtaiued  in  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  133''),  which  are  soluble  in 
benzene  and  carbon  bisulphide.  When  this  .substance  is  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  water,  dichloronaphthalene-/3-sulphoiiic  acid  is 
formed. 

^-Trichloronaphtkalene,  C10H5CI3,  prepared  by  distilling  dichloro- 
naphthalene-/3-suIphonic  chloride  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
crystallises  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  56°),  soluble  in  benzene.  It  yields 
uitrodichlorophthalic  acid,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"2,  in 
sealed  tubes  at  150°. 

Six  trichloronaphthalenes  are  now  known,  viz, : — 

a m.  p.     81°  0 m.  p.  131" 

IB „       90  6 „       65 

7 ,,103  r „       56 

The  author  considers  tliat  the  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene-/3-sul- 
phonic  chloride  has  the  constitution 

SO2CI :  CI :  CI :  CI  =  [3  : 1'  2  :  3'  :  4'].  W.  C.  W. 

Naphthylcarbamides,  By  S.  Pagliaxi  (Gazzefta  chimica  italiana, 
9,  "ib— oiij. — Naphthylamiue,  purihed  by  Papa.sog]i's  method  of  con- 
verting it  into  the  bisulphite,  and  exposing  the  crystals  over  lime,  was 
heated  at  120"  for  some  hours  with  rather  less  than  half  its  weight  of 
urea,  both  carefully  dried.  Ammonia  is  evolved  during  the  reaction, 
and  when  cold,  the  product  after  being  treated  with  boiling  water,  is 
crystalli.sed  from  alcohol.  The  diua/phtlii/lcarbamide,  COfNH.CioH;)-,., 
thus  obtained  forms  silky  needles  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiliug  alcohol.  It  melts  at  270"  with  decomposi- 
tion, and  is  identical  with  the  compound  obtained  by  Dellxts,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Zinin,  on  distilling  hydrogen-naphthylamine  oxalate. 

On  heating  naphthylamiue  hydrochloride  with  urea  at  150 — 170°, 
and  boiling  the  product  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
aqueous  .solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling,  which  have  all  the  pro- 
perties of  iSchirt's  nioiwiuqihthylcarbariiide,  C0(NH.CinH7).NH.j  (Chem. 
C'entr.,  1857,  166),  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol.  The  portion  of  the  crude  product  insoluble 
in  boiling  water  was  found  to  be  dinaphthylcarbamide. 

These  results  show  that  when  the  I'ree  base  acts  on  urea,  nothing 
but  the  bi-substituted  derivative  of  carbamide  is  formed,  wliich  is  in 
accordance  with  the  investigations  of  liaeyer,  Genz,  and  Girard,  in 
the  same  direction.  With  the  liydrochloride  of  the  base,  however, 
both  the  mono-  and  the  bi-substituted  derivatives  are  formed. 
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The  formula  CO(NH.CioH7)2,  ascribed  to  the  dinaphthylcarbamide, 
represents  a  hydrogen-atom  of  each  NHo-group  of  carbamide  as  dis- 
placed by  naplithyl,  dnH, :  for  -when  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potash  it  yields  naphthylamine,  but  no  ammonia :  moreover,  it  is 
identical  in  its  projjerties  with  Delbos  and  Zinin's  dinaphthylcarba- 
mide, obtained  by  heating  naphthj-lamine-hydrogen  oxalate.  In  this 
case,  as  Zinin  showed,  the  oxalate  is  converted  into  naphthylforma- 
mide  and  then  into  the  naphthyloxamide,  which  is  decomposed  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

CioH,.NH.CO.CO.XH.C,oH,  =  C.oH^.NH.CO.NH.CoHt  +  CO. 

C.  E.  G. 

a-Diamidanthraquinone.  By  v.  Peroer  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19, 
209 — 222). — Alizarin  is  produced  by  fusing  a-diamidanthraquinone 
with  potash.  The  simplest  explanation  of  this  reaction  is  to  regard  it 
as  a  substitution  of  OH  for  NH,,  thus,  CuHsO^CNHa),  +  2H,0  = 
C,4He02(0H)3  +  2NH3. 

But  the  author's  previous  researches  (this  Journal,  p.  253)  have 
.shown  that  alizarin  and  a-diamidanthraquinone  belong  probably  to  dif- 
ferent series  of  di-substitution  derivatives ;  and  that  in  the  production  of 
alizarin  from  mono-substitution  derivatives  by  fusion  with  potash,  one 
OH  group  replaces  the  substituting  radicle,  whilst  the  other  enters 
the  molecule  by  "  direct  exchange "  for  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  in  the  production  of  alizarin  from  a-diamidanthraqui- 
none, a  change  occurs  in  the  position  of  the  replacing  groups,  and  that 
the  two  OH  groups  in  the  former  compound  do  not  occupy  the  same 
positions  as  the  two  NH2  groups  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  hypothesis,  the  author  prepared 
a-dianiidanthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid  byactingon  the  a-diamido- 
compound  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  this  into 
anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 
This  acid  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  anthraquinone-monosul- 
phonic acid  prepared  directly  from  anthraquinone  it.self.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  one  of  the  NH,  groups  in  a-diamidanthraquinone  must 
have  a  position  different  from  either  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  alizarin, 
and  that  in  fusing  a-diamidanthraquinone  with  potash  a  change  of 
position  occurs  among  the  I'eplacing  groups. 

Anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid  when  fused  with  potash  yields 
monhydroxyanthraquinone,  and  as  the  same  mono-sulphonic  acid  is 
obtained  from  anthraquinone  as  from  a-diamidanthraquinone,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  of  the  NH^  groups  in  the  a-diamido-compound  can 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  OH  group  in  monohydroxyanthraqui- 
none. 

But  alizarin  is  produced  from  a-diamidanthraquiuone,  and  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  but  one  hydrogen  atom  is  directly  replaced  by 
hydroxyl  on  fusion  with  potash,  it  follows  that  change  of  position  can 
occur  in  one  of  the  NH2  groups  only,  and  that  one  of  these  groups 
mu.st  occupy  the  same  position  as  one  of  the  OH  groups  in  alizarin. 
Bottger  and  Petersen  (Aunalen,  160,  148)  obtained  alizarin  by  fusion 
of  that  mononitranthraquinone,  the  diazo-compound  of  which,  when 
treated  with  water,  yielded   monhydroxyanthraquinone.     From   the 
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same  mononitrantliraqiiinone,  a-diamidanthraquinone  was  also  ob- 
tained. From  these  reactions  it  follows  tliat  the  NOj  tri'onp  in  the 
monoiiitro-compoand  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  OH  ^roup  in 
jnonliydroxyanthi'aquinone,  and  that  one  NHo  group  in  the  a-diamido- 
compound  also  occupies  this  position. 

The  contradiction  involved  in  these  two  conclusions  is  only  appa- 
rent. The  following  forraulse  (see  this  Journal,  p.  2ot))  show  the 
connection  which  the  author  believes  to  exist  among  the  various  com- 
pounds, and  represent  the  SOjH  group  of  a-diamidanthi-aquinone 
monosulphonic  acid,  and  one  of  the  NH..  groups  of  a-diaiiiidanthra- 
(juiiioue  as  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  OH-group  of  mouo- 
hydroxyauthraquinone. 

C6H,(CO).CeH3(OH),i.  C6H,(CO).aH3(NO,),i. 

Monhydi'oxjauthraquinone.  Mononitroanthraquinonc. 

(N02)C6H3(CO)o.C6H3(N02)u.        (NH2)C6H3(CO),C6H3(NH0ii. 

a-Dimtroanthraqxiinone.  a-Diamidanthraquiuone. 

(g(^Jj^^CeH,(C0)AH3(NH,)n. 
a-Diamidauthraquinone-mouosulphonic  acid.' 

(S03H)„C«H3(CO).CoH4.  (0H)„CeH3(C0),CeH,. 

Anthi-aquinone-monosulphonic  acid.  Monhydroxyanthraquinone. 

For  details  of  preparation  and  properties  of  the  various  compounds 
mentioned,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  :  an  improved 
method  for  preparing  a-diamidanthraquinone  is  described. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Nitroalizarin.  By  E.  Schunck  and  H.  RoyiKH  (Deuf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12.  10U8). — The  authors  point  out,  that  in  their  previous  com- 
munication on  nitroalizarin  (/->''V.,  12,  584-)  they  omitted  to  state  that 
Caro  was  the  first  to  use  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  or  nitrobenzene  for  nitrating  alizarin.  W.  C.  W. 

Essence  of  Rosemary.  By  Bkuylants  (J.  Pharm.  [4],  29,  508 — 
511). — The  quantity  of  essential  oil  yielded  by  the  plant  Jiosmariuus 
afficinaUs  depends  on  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  grown  ;  that  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  yielding  only  l-i  to  1-6  grams  per  kilo.,  whilst 
that  grown  in  the  south  of  France  yields  3  grams  per  kilo.  When 
freshly  prepared,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  on  keeping  it  darkens 
in  colour  and  becomes  thick;  it  is  ini^cible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  It  smells  strongly  of  ro.semary,  its  taste  is  hot 
and  caniphorous;  its  .sp.  gr.  at  12Ms  U-885  ;  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  left.  It  begins  to  boil  at  loO'',and  the  temperature 
gradually  rises  to  200°,  where  it  remains  stationary  a  shoi-t  time,  and 
finally  rises  to  260°.  By  fractional  distillation,  it  may  be  separated 
into  three  portions,  boiling  from  150°  to  IW,  from  lbO°  to  21u",  and 
from  210°  to  2G0°. 

Fnirtvin  boilhig  between  irjO"  and  I80''.— By  repeated  distillation  and 
rectification  over  sodium,  a  liquid  is  obtained  boiling  at   157 — iOO°, 
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which  is  Iffivogyrate.  Its  vapour-density  corresponds  with  the  formula 
for  terpene,  CioHig.  This  terpene  combines  with  iodine,  and  on  distilling 
the  product,  it  decomposes  into  hydriodic  acid  and  cymene,  CiqHu  ;  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  7-toluic  acid. 

Fraction  boiling  hetween  180"  and  210°. — By  careful  distillation,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  200 — 205°  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  melting  at  17G°,  and  boiling  at  204°.  They  possess  all  the 
properties  of  laurel  camphor.  The  mother-liquor  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  on  distillation  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals  and 
some  terebeue.  Repeated  distillation  results  in  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  these  two  bodies. 

Fraction  hoiling  between  210°  and  260°. — By  cooling  this  fraction  in 
a  freezing  mixture,  a  large  quantity  of  borneol  is  separated,  which 
when  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  a  hydrocarbon  of  boil- 
ing point  160°,  and  having  the  vapour  density  5'23  (Air  =1).  This, 
when  treated  with  iodine,  yields  cymene  and  hydriodic  acid. 
Amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  are  borneol,  and  a 
crystalline  body  which  melts  a.t  the  same  temperature  as  camphor. 

When  distilled  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  borneol  yields  a  product 
boiling  at  230°,  which  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  CioHie,  and  potas.sium  acetate. 

Essence  of  rosemary  therefore  contains — 

A  hydrocarbon  (laevogyrate),  CioHis   ....      80  per  cent. 

A  borneol  camphor,  CioHiaO    4  to  5       ,, 

A  camphor,  CioHieO 6  to  8       „ 

When  acted  on  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  essence  of  rosemary 
yields  a  mixture  of  cymene  (b.  p.  175°),  and  terpene  (b.  p.  16°),  and 
on  oxidation  with  chromic  mixture,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  cam- 
phor, some  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  terephthalic  acid. 

The  author  gives  no  analyses.  L.   T,  O'S. 

Hydration  of  Terpenes.  By  P.  Flawitzky  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1022). — The  laevogyrate  terpene  from  French  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  the  dextrogyrate  terpene  from  Russian  turpentine,  both  form 
hydrates  on  adding  water  to  a  mixture  of  the  terpene  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  been  left  at  rest  for 
10  days. 

On  warming  four  parts  of  the  laevogyrate  terpene  with  one  part  of 
alcohol  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*64,  a  liquid  is  formed 
which  boils  at  175°,  and  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

W.  C.  W. 

Transformation  of  Camphic  Acid  into  Camphor.    By  J.  de 

MoxTGOLFiER  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  915). — The  author  has  succeeded  in 
converting  camphic  acid  into  camphor  by  Piria's  method  of  heating  a 
mixture  of  the  calcium  salt  with  calcium  formate,  (CioHi602)2Ca  + 
_(H.COO)oCa  =  2C,nHi60  +  2CaC03.  The  camphor  remains  dissolved 
in  the  most  abundant  product  of  the  reaction,  a  liquid  (b.  p.  230 — 
235°)  of  the  composition  of  phorone,  but  which  the  author  believes  to 
be  isomeric  and  not  identical  with  it.  R.  R. 
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The  Glucoside  of  Liquorice.  By  F.  Sestini  (Gazzetta  chimica 
italiana,  8,  454!— iG2).  —  Au  aqueous  extract  of  the  root,  on  being 
evaporated  to  dryness  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  yields  a 
product  from  which  absolute  alcohol  extracts  asparagine.  The  residue 
dissolves  in  dilute  spirit,  and  when  burnt  leaves  an  ash  containing 
lime,  alkalis,  and  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  these  results,  it  is 
evident  that  glycyrrliizin  does  not  exist  in  the  root  in  the  free  state, 
but  in  combination  with  bases,  chiefly  lime.  An  examination  of  the 
commercial  extract,  or  "  liquorice,"  shows  that  it  contains  free 
glycyrrhizin  in  small  quantity,  liberated,  apparently,  from  its  combina- 
tions by  the  acids  formed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  juice. 
Roussin  (Jour.  Fharm.,  1875)  imagined  that  the  glyc3'rrhizin  existed 
in  the  root  as  an  ammonium  compound  containing  0"14  per  cent, 
nitrogen;  but,  as  the  autlior  points  out,  the  method  by  wliich  he  ob- 
tained this  compound  (precipitating  the  glucoside  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  treating  it  tirst  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia),  affords  no  evidence  that  it  existed  in  the  root  as 
such,  and  moreover  it;  is  not  very  probable  that  the  substance  obtained 
by  Roussin  is  a  definite  compound,  as  it  would  contain  2G  or  27  mole- 
cules of  glycyrrhizin  to  one  of  ammonia. 

The  glucoside  dissolves  in  dilute  potash  solution,  and  is  precipitated 
again  unaltered  by  acids,  but  the  potassium  compound  formed  could 
not  be  isolated.  Better  success  attended  the  attempts  to  prepare  the 
calcium  and  barium  compounds.  Calcium  ghjcyrrhizate,  prepared  by 
adding  calcium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  glucoside  in  the  smallest 
excess  of  potash,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  drying  at 
lOO"",  forms  a  brown  sliining  mass.  By  dissolving  glycyrrhizin  in 
milk  of  lime,  filtering,  separating  the  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid, 
and  evaporating,  a  residue  is  obtained,  which  when  treated  with 
alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  and  evapoi'ated,  yields  the  glycyrrhizate  in 
amorphous  yellowish  scales.  This  glycyrrhizate  is  hygroscopic,  and 
has  a  sweet  taste :  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  dry  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
tolerably  well  in  dilute  alcohol. 

It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  readily  in  presence 
of  calcium  hydrate,  which  points  to  the  existence  of  a  basic  com- 
pound. 

Dried  at  IIC^  and  analysed,  it  gave  numbers  corresponding  with 
the  formula  3CaO  +  5CnH360u,  adopting  Gorup-Besanez'  formula, 
C24H3609,  for  glycyrrhizin. 

Barium  (jlyajrrhizate,  3BaO  -1-  SCstHaoOa,  obtained  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  calcium  compound  by  dissolving  glycyrrhizin  in  baryta- 
water,  passing  carbonic  anhydride,  and  evaporating,  forms  yellowish 
scales.  All  the  compounds  of  glycyrrhizin  with  ba.ses  have  a  sweet 
taste  ;  glycyrrhizin  itself  when  first  placed  on  the  tongue  is  insipid, 
but  as  it  di.ssolves  in  the  alkaline  saliva,  it  acquires  a  sweet  taste. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  glycyrrhizin  by  exhausting  the 
root  with  wa;er  and  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  as  the  product  is  small  and  highly  coloured,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  adherent  sulphuric  acid. 
The  auth(jr  prefers  to  exhaust  the  root  four  or  five  times  successively 
with  boiling  water  and  a  little  milk  of  lime,  and  to  precipitate  the 
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concentrated  extract  with  acetic  acid.  The  brownish  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate, after  being  washed  with  water,  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  50 
per  cent.,  decolorised  bj  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  alcohol  is  expelled.  On  cooling,  it  solidifies 
to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  ether,  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  gelatinous 
glycyrrhizin  is  then  pressed  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
author  regards  the  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  Habermann 
{Wieji  Almd.  Ber.,  74,  ii)  as  an  alteration  product. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  glycyrrhizin  in  the  root,  it  is 
extracted  eight  times  successively  with  boiling  water  rendered  alka- 
line by  calcium  hydrate,  and  the  solution  ct)ncentrated  to  a  syrup  is 
precipitated  with  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  which  has  been  previously 
saturated  with  glycyrrhizin,  as  is  also  the  dilute  acid  (2  per  cent.), 
and  water  used  for  washing.  The  precipitated  glycyrrhizin  is  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  after  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal.  In  this  way  the  fresh  root  ccmtaining  48  per  cent, 
water  yields  3271  per  cent,  glycyrrhizin,  or  6'318  on  the  dry  root. 

C.  E.  G. 
Preliminary  Notice  on  Teucrium  Pruticans.  By  A.  Oglialoro 
(Gaz^.etta  chunica  italiana,  8,  440 — 446).  —  This  labiate  plant,  which  is 
employed  as  a  febrifuge,  is  called  "  olivetta  "  by  the  Italian  peasants, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  in  colour  to  those  of  the  wild  olive. 
The  fresh  plant  collected  in  June  soon  after  flowering  gave  no 
essential  oil  when  distilled  with  water ;  it  was  therefore  dried  in  the 
sunshine,  and  treated  with  boiling  ali^ohol  in  a  continuous  displace- 
ment appai-atus  for  two  days.  On  cooling,  the  extract  deposited  a 
deep  green  granxilar  pasty  substance.  The  partly  exhausted  plant 
was  then  treated  for  other  two  days  with  fresh  spirit,  and  on  cooling, 
a  nearly  colourless  crystalline  substance  was  deposited  from  the 
solution. 

The  green  deposit  from  the  first  extract  consists  of  two  substances 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  chlorophyll.  When  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  a  white  crystalline  substance  is  left  undissolved,  identical 
with  the  crystalline  deposit  from  the  second  extract.  The  other  com- 
pound, which  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  benzene,  can  only 
be  freed  from  chlorophyll  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  nearly  white  some- 
what soft  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  melting  at  about  80 — 85°. 
As  it  does  not  crystallise,  and  constant  analytical  results  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  author  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  mixture. 

Teucrin. — The  nearly  colourless  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
T.  frutican.s  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  any  of  the  ordinary  sol- 
vents, with  the  exception  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  affords  the  best 
means  of  purifying  it.  It  crystallises  in  slender  prisms  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  melt  at  228 — 230"  with  decomposition.  The  results  of 
the  analyses  accoi-d  best  with  the  formula  CoiHo^On,  but  the  author 
reserves  his  opinion  on  this  subject  until  he  has  more  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated the  nature  of  the  substance.  Teucrin  is  decomposed  when 
heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  a  red  colour;  on. 
cooling,  the  solution  deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation   from    boiling    water.       The   new    substance  is  thus 
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obt.ained  in  lonof  silky  prisms  (m.p.  180")  of  a  i^olden  colour.  It  is  of 
an  acid  nature,  and  yields  a  silver  salt,  rather  soluble  in  water,  but 
wliich  is  thrown  down  in  splendid  ffolden-yellow  plates  on  adding 
alcohol  or  ether  to  a  mixture  of  the  ammonium  salt  with  silver  nitrate. 
The  analvsis  of  the  acid  i'self  and  that  of  the  silver  salt  points  to  the 
formula  ChH^Os  for  the  acid,  which  is  that  of  hydroxytoluic  acid  ;  its 
fusion  point  also  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Fittica's  (S-hydroxytoluic 
acid  (Ber.,  7,  927).  The  nitric  acid  mother-liqnors,  from  which  this 
acid  crystallises,  contain  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids,  indicatine-  that  the 
substance  is  a  glucoside.  Teucrin  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with 
<lilute  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  yellow  residue  of  an  acid  nature,  the 
quantity  of  which  was  too  small  to  establish  its  identity  with  the  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  contains  a  substance 
of  the  nature  of  glucose,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  teucrin 
is  a  glucoside.  Three  0'6  gram  doses  of  teucrin  administered  to  a  dog 
caused  a  lowering  of  the  temjierature  of  the  animal.  C.  E.  G. 

Picrotoxin.  By  E.  Paterno  and  A.  Ogi.ialoko  (Gazzetta  chimicn 
italinna,  9,  o7 — 64). — In  f(n'raer  papers  (this  Jouruil,  1877,  i,  719, 
and  ii,  790)  the  authors  described  picrotoxide,  CisHibO,-,,  and  hydrate 
of  picrotoxide,  CisHiaO;,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  picrotoxin  suspended  in  ether,  and  also  a  substance,  CisHisBrOs, 
regarded  as  monobroraopicrotoxide,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  the  hydrate  of  picrotoxide.  This  hydrate  can  be  easily  prepared 
by  saturating  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  picrotoxin  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol;  the  residue  is  then 
dissolved  in  water  and  agitated  with  ethei",  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  the  hydrate  of  picrotoxide  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  may  be 
puriBed  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water.  In  their  last  paper 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  790)  the  authors  stated  that  by  the  action  of  acetic 
chloride  on  the  hydrate  of  picrotoxide  they  had  obtained  a  crystalline 
compound,  whicli  they  believed  to  be  a  diacetyl  derivative,  CisHKiOTAca. 
As,  however,  the  results  of  the  elementary  analysis  cannot  afford  any 
definite  evidence  as  to  whether  ic  wns  a  monacetyl  or  diacetyl  deri- 
vative, the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  two  formulas  differing  by  0'09 
only — the  benzoyl  derivative  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzoic 
chloride  on  the  hydrate  of  picrotoxide.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms  (m.p.  about  230°),  which  on  analysis  were  found  to  have  the 
composition  indicated  by  the  formula  CisHnO^Bz.  It  is  almost 
certain  therefore  that  the  acetyl-compouud  has  a  similar  com])osition, 
C,5HnO,Ac. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  on  picrotoxin, 
two  crystalline  substances  are  produced,  one  of  wliich  (m.j).  -27°)  is 
formed  only  in  very  small  quantity  ;  the  other,  after  being  puritied  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  is  obtained  in  large  colourless 
prisms  (ni.  p.  245°),  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  easily  in  chlorofbrni. 
When  boiled  with  potash,  or  even  when  heated  with  water  at  150^  it 
is  decomposed  with  elimination  of  acetic  acid;  this  circumstance  and 
the  analytical  results  show  that  it  is  an  acetyl-compound  of  the 
formula  C,9H,„0«.  By  the  action  of  bromine  a  compound  is  produced, 
crystallising  in  prisms  (m.  p.  180°),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
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and  chloroform  ;  but  whetlier  tTiisis  a  dibromo-derivative,  CigHisBroOg, 
or  an  addition  prodnct,  C]9H2o08Br2,  could  not  be  ascertained  by 
analysis.  As,  however,  but  little  hydrobromic  acid  was  evolved 
during  the  reaction,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  derivative  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  parent  compound,  it  is  probably  an  addition  product. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  were  unsatis- 
factory ;  a  crystalline  snbstance  containing  bromine  is  formed,  which 
melts  at  about  150°,  but  the  analvtical  numbers  did  not  correspond 
with  the  formula  CisHjoOg.HBr. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  on  picrotoxin,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  an  unsaturated  compound,  but  a  derivative  of  picrotoxide. 

C.  E.  G. 

Supposed  Identity  of  Columbin  and  Limonin.  By  E.  Patekn5 
and  A.  Oglialoro  {Gazzetta  chimica  itaJiana,  9,  64 — Q7). — Schmidt 
(A)inale»,  41,  338)  considei'ed  that  limonin  was  identical  vrith  the 
colombin  extracted  from  Colombo  root  by  Wittstock  (ibid.,  19,  298)  ; 
and  as  the  authors  found  much  difficulty  in  preparing  limonin  in 
quantity  from  the  seeds  of  the  lemon  and  orange,  whilst  colombin 
could  be  obtained  with  comparative  ease,  they  determined  to  examine 
into  the  question  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  two  substances.  The 
yield  of  limonin  is  but  small,  only  80  grams  of  the  impure  substance 
having  been  obtained  from  15,000  grams  of  the  seeds.  It  crystallises 
in  beautiful  lustrous  plates,  and  has  the  characters  ascribed  to  it  by 
iSchmidt,  except  that  it  melts  at  275°  and  not  at  244°:  moreover,  it 
not  only  dissolves  in  potash  without  alteration,  but  also  in  baryta- 
water,  forming  a  kind  of  salt,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  formula  which  agrees  best  with  the  analytical 
results  is  CseHsoOg ;  this  requires  C  ="66-38 ;  H  =  6-38. 

When  Colombo  root  is  extracted  wath  ether  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  a  crystalline  residue  is  obtained  which,  after  being  washed 
with  a  little  cold  ether  to  remove  fatty  matters,  &c.,  is  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol  :  on  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  colourless  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  182°,  and  have  all  the  properties  of  Wittstock's 
colombin.  The  results  of  the  elementary  analj-sis  agree  with  the 
formula  C2iHnj07,  which  requires  C  =  65"28  ;  H  =  5'69. 

When  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the  separation  of  the  colombin, 
and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  crystallised  from  boiling  glacial 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  a  second  substance,  having  a  melting  point  of 
218 — 220°.  Both  this  compound  and  Wittstock's  columbin  are  there- 
fore quite  distinct  from  limonin.  C.  E.   G. 

Colouring  Matter  of  the  Caryophyllacese.  By  A.  Hilgkr  and 
H.  BisCHOFF  (Landw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  456 — 461). — Phytolacca 
decandra. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ripe 
berries  gives  an  absorption  spectnim  with  two  characteristic  bands  in 
the  green ;  under  the  action  of  alkalis  the  absorption  becomes  con- 
tinuous. Similar  effects  are  obtained  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  Beta  vidgaris  (rubra).,  Chenopodium  qitinoa, 
Aviaranthus  salicifoUus  (caudatus),  and  portulnca.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  latter,  diluted  with  an  equal  volumb  of  alcohol,  is  de- 
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colorised  on  addition  of  potash,  the  colour  is  restored  by  acids  only 
when  added  within  a  short  interval.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  other 
optical  characteristics  of  their  solutions,  the  authors  regard  the  red 
colouriug  matters  of  the  sevei'al  orders  of  the  CarvophyllacetE  as 
identical.  The  chemical  investigation  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
phijtulacca  is  in  progress.  C  Y.  C. 

Oxidation  of  Quinoline.  T3y  S.  Hoocrwerff  and  Van  Dorp 
(Lent.  Chi-m.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  74-7 — 748). — Quinoline,  when  oxidised 
by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  yields  a  pyridene- 
dicarbonic  acid,  C-H^XO^.  It  crystallises  in  short  shining  prisms, 
which  wlien  heated  blacken  and  melt  at  2"22 — 225'^;  this  is  the  melting 
point  of  pyridene-carbonio  acid  (Laiblin,  Ber.,  10,  213G),  into  which 
it  is  po.^sible  this  acid  may  be  decomposed  by  heat.  Pyridinedicar- 
bonic  acid  is  .sparing'y  soluiile  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and 
water,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene. 

The  harium  salt,  C7H3N04Ba,  and  silver  salt,  C-H3N04Ago,  are  both 
gelatinous  precipitates,  becoming  crystalline  after  heating  in  a  water- 
bath  for  some  time.  By  heating  the  calcium  salts,  alkaline  distillates 
are  obtained,  h:iving  the  odour  of  Dippel's  oil.  This  acid  is  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  pvridenedicarbonic  acids  described  by 
Ramsay  (this  Journal.  196.  2G2).  The  acid,  CsHgN'Oa,  which  Dewar 
obtained  (Jahresh.,  1877,  445)  by  oxidation  of  quinoline  with  potassium 
permanganate,  is  a  primary  product,  owing  its  formation  to  the  pro- 
portion of  oxidisins"  agent  used.  In  these  experiments  the  authors 
used  coal-tar  quinoline,  but  intend  to  investigate  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  quinoline  from  cinchonine.  P.  P.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Cinchonine  Quinoline  by  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate. By  W.  KOKNIGS  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  98:-{— •»84).— 
Dicarhopi/ridenic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  on  quinoline.  The  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferrous  sulphate  a  reddish- 
yellow  coloration,  with  copper  acetate  a  pale  blue  precipitate,  and  with 
silver  nitrate  a  gelatinous  precifiitate  .soluble  in  hot  water. 

When  the  acid  is  heated,  it  melts,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  a  new  acid  sublimes.  W.   C.  AV. 

Nicotine.  By  G.  Andkeoxi  (Gazzeita  chimica  itaJiavn,  9.  169 — 173). 
— Considering  that  nicotine  yields  pyridine  so  readily,  that  it  forms 
addition  compounds  with  bromine  and  iodine,  and  that  many  of  i\\c 
vegetable  alkaloids  contain  the  methyl  group  and  have  the  characters 
of  tertiary  amides,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  nicotine  might  be  a 

CH— CH 
methylamine    of    the    formula  NMe^.CsHi  -  C^  >N.       The 

\cn=CH^ 

author  therefore  prepared  some  pure  nicotine  by  Schloessing's  process 
{Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.,  19,  231),  and  treated  it  both  with  hydrochloric 
and  hydriodic  acid  at  various  temperatures  and  under  various  con- 
ditions, in  hopes  of  eliminating  methyl,  and  obtaining  a  nornicotine  of 
the  formula  NHj  C:>H4.C.H4N.  The  results,  however,  were  negative,  as 
no  trace  of  methyl  iodide  or  chloride  could  be  detected  in  the  product. 
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A  portion  of  the  nicotine,  however,  undergoes  cliang-e,  and  traces  of 
pyridine  are  produced  together  with  a  brownish  substance,  which  is 
possibly  a  polymeride  of  nicotine.  C.  E.  G. 

A  new  Nicotine  Derivative.  By  A.  Cahouks  and  A.  Etard 
(^Compt.  reitd.,  88,  9'.i9 — lOOo). — Having  the  means  of  obtaining  large 
quantities  of  nicotine,  tlie  authors  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  its  constitution.  On  oxidation  nicotine  gives 
carboxypyridenic  acid,  CeHsNOi,  which  when  heated  in  presence  of 
alkalis  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyridine.  Hence  nico- 
tine may  be  regarded  as  dipyridine,  doHipNo  +  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Inversely,  by  withdrawing  H4  from  the  molecule  of  nicotine,  it  might  he 
possible  to  obtain  dipyridine.  Attempts  to  effect  this  by  the  action  of 
the  halogens  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  action  of  sulphur  on  this  alkaloid  might  be  expected  to  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  substitution-product  analogous  to  thianiline, 
the  formation  of  an  addition-product,  or  the  production  of  dipyi-idine, 
which  would  afterwards  be  acted  on  by  the  sulphur.  On  heating 
100  parts  of  nicotine  with  20  parts  of  sulphur  at  140°,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  given  off,  and  continued  to  be  evolved  as  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  155°.  The  perfectly  fluid  mass  assumed  a  chrome- 
green  colour  at  160—170°,  which  temperature  was  not  exceeded.  On 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  days,  yellow  prismatic  crystals  separated 
in  abundance.  These,  after  being  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  then  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  have  the  composition 
C20H18N4S.  They  are  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
benzene,  and  still  less  so  in  ether.  The  crystals  fuse  at  155°,  and  on 
cooling  form  a  resinous  yellow  mass.  The  substance  has  a  perfectly 
neutral  reaction,  and  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon  is  deposited,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  distils  over. 

The  hydrochloride  has  the  composition  ConHisl*^4S.2HCl,  and  crys- 
tallises in  fine  golden-yellow  needles.  The  sulphate  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  definite  ciwstalline  form.  In  solutions  of  the  hydro- 
chloride, platinum  tetrachloride  gives  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate 
of  C.oH,^N'4S.2HCl.PtCl4.  Mercuric  chloride  gives  a  chloromercurate, 
C2oHi8N4S.HCl.HgCl2,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising 
in  yellow  needles.  Picric  acid  gives  a  salt  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallising  in  yellow  needles.  Grold  chloride  gives  an  amorphous 
precipitate,  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  brilliant 
scales.  Potas.sium  dichromate,  ferro-  and  ferri- cyanide,  iodide,  and 
cyanide,  all  give  yellow  precipitates. 

The  authors  consider  that  the  nicotine  is  first  transformed  into 
tetrainjridine,  C2nH2nN4,  by  removal  of  hydrogen;  2(Ci„Hi4]Sr2)  -f  282  = 
4H2S  +  C90H20N4,  and  that  a  substitution  of  sulphur  for  hydrogen 
then  takes  place  :  ConHooNi  +  S,  =  HoS  +  CooHirNjS.  The  substance  is 
therefore  thiotetrapyridine.  Its  relation  to  nicotine  may  be  shown  by 
the  formula  (C,„H9N2)2S. 

The  action  of  an  excess  of  sulphur  at  a  higher  temperature  gives 
rise  to  another  body  not  yet  isolated.  C.  H.  B. 
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Tropidine.     By  A.  Ladenburg  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  944 

947). — Tix)p!dine,  CsHuN,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  stronfj  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  180°  on  a  mixture  of  tropine  or  atropine  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  crude  product  is  saturated  with  potash  and  extracted 
with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  base  remains  as 
an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  162°,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  0'966o  at  0°. 
The  oil  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  the  solution  becomes 
turbid  when  a  large  excess  of  water  is  added.  The  base  forms  crys- 
talline double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum,  viz  • 
(CsH.sN.HCO.PtCU  and  QH.aX.HClAuCla. 

The  author  points  out  the  relation  between  coUidine,  CgHnN,  tropi- 
dine, C^HnX,  and  coniine  C.HijN.  \V.  C.  W. 

Artificial  Atropine.  By  A.  Ladknbdeg  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  941 — 944). — Kraut  and  Lessen  {Annalen,  138)  have  shown  that 
atropine  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  baryta- water  or  hydrochloric 
acid   into  tropine  and   tropic  acid,   CnHoaNOs  +  H.O  =  C^HisNO  + 

By  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  temperature  below 
100\  on  tropine  tropate,  atropine  is  formed,  the  artificial  product 
being  identical  in  its  properties  with  the  natural  alkaloid. 

w.  c.  w. 

Piperidine  and  Pyridine.  By  A.  W.  Hofmanx  (Bent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  984 — 990). — Fiperidine,  C5H11N,  isnot  decomposed  by  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  at  300°.  The  hydrochloride  combines  directly  with 
bromine  to  form  a  cry.stalline  addition  product,  which  rapidly  decom- 
poses even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  heating  this  bromine 
compound,  or  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  piperidine  hydrochloride  in 
sealed  tubes  at  200°,  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  bromo- 
form  are  produced,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  contents  of  the 
tubes,  a  substance  having  the  composition  CaHsBr^XO  separates  out 
in  crystalline  plates.  The  crystals  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  ether  ;  they  dissolve  in  ammonia  or  soda  solution,  but  are  repre- 
cipitated  by  dilute  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat  without  melt- 
ing. When  platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  this  substance 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  platinum  double  salt — 

2(C5H,Br,XO.HCI)PtCli, 

is  deposited  in  long  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

The  silver  salt,  CsHoAgBr.NO,  is  a  spai'ingly  soluble  crystalline 
powder,  and  the  methyl  salt,  C3H2(CH3)Bi-jNO,  crystallises  in  white 
needles,  which  melt  at  192°. 

The  existence  of  the  above  compounds  seems  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  the  piperidine  derivative,  ejj., 

C5H2Br.(OH)N;  CsH.Br^COAg)^. 

Pyridine. — When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pyridine  hydro- 
chloride, a  crystalline  orange-coloured  substance  is  pncii)itated.  On 
heating  this  precipitate,  or  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  pyridine  hydro- 
chloride at  200°,  dibrornopyridine,  CsHaBrjN,  separates  out  in  ncedle- 
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shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  strong  liydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by  water.  Dibromopyridine 
melts  at  109°,  but  begins  to  sublime  at  100".  It  forms  a  double  salt 
with  platinic  chloride,  which  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  plates. 
Baryta-water,  ammonia,  alcoholic  potash,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potassium  permanganate  have  no  action  on  dibromopyridine. 

Monobromopyi'idine  (b.  p.  170°)  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  dibromopyridine.  W.  C.  W. 

Poisonous  and  Crystallisable  Alkaloid  from  an  Exhumed 
Corpse  containing  Arsenic.  By  F.  Selmi  (Gazzefta  chimim  italiana, 
9,  33 — 34). — This  substance  was  found  in  two  bodies  which  had  been 
buried  20  days  and  a  month  respectively,  and  in  which  on  examina- 
tion arsenic  acid  was  detected  in  abundance.  The  viscera  were  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  the  solution  was  concentrated  at  35 — 40°  in  a 
vacuum,  and  after  addition  of  baryta  it  was  agitated  with  ether. 
From  this  ethereal  solution,  a  substance  was  obtained  having  an  alka- 
line reaction,  a  pungent  and  bitter  taste,  and  crystallising  in  needles. 
It  gave  the  general  reactions  of  the  alkaloids,  but  with  platinic 
chloride  it  yielded  a  precipitate  only  in  concentrated  solutions.  Its 
reactions  with  various  reagents  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  any 
known  alkaloid.  It  was  found  to  be  poisonous,  and  free  from  arsenic 
and  phosphorus.  C.  E.   G. 

Formation  of  Poisonous  Alkaloids  in  the  Human  Corpse. 
By  F.  Selmi  (Gazzetta  cldmica  italiana,  9,  35 — 37). — As  is  well  known, 
substances  having  the  general  reactions  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
may  be  extracted  from  the  corpse,  some  of  which  are  innoxious  and 
others  poisonous.  The  identification  of  these  alkaloidal  substances  or 
ptomaines  is  of  great  interest  to  toxicologists,  as  it  is  possible  they 
may  be  confounded  with  alkaloids  that  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning. 

As  it  seemed  probable  that  these  alkaloids  were  produced  by  the 
slow  putrefaction  of  proteid  matters,  the  author  enclosed  the  whites 
of  60  eggs  in  a  retort,  and  allowed  them  to  decompose  slowly. 
The  product  was  treated  with  alcohol,  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
two  basic  substances  were  obtained,  one  volatile  and  the  other  not. 
The  volatile  base  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar  odour.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  and  deliquescent  hydrochloride,  which  gives  a 
turbidity  with  tannin,  and  a  precipitate  with  iodised  hydriodic  acid 
and  with  platinum  tetrachloride.  Gold  chloride  produces  a  yellowish 
crystalline  precipitate  in  solutions  of  the  sulphate.  It  had  no  poisonous 
action  on  the  frog.  The  non- volatile  alkaloid  yields  a  hydrochloride 
crystallising  in  needles,  which  rapidly  undergo  change,  especially  on 
concentrating  the  solution.  It  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  poisonous. 
It  gives  the  general  reactions  of  the  alkaloids  and  with  iodised  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  compound  crystallising  in  long  brown  needles. 

The  discovery  of  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  soluble  in  ether,  amongst 
the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  albumin,  indicates  the  way  in 
which  the  poisonous  ptomaines  are  formed,  and  affords  a  method  of 
obtaining  them  in  quantity  sufficient  to  study  their  properties.     The 
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author  is  in  hopes,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  other  compounds 
formed  during  the  slow  putrefsiction  of  albumin,  to  obtain  a  better 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  protekls  than  would  be  possible  by 
treating  them  with  powerful  reagents  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  larytfi, 
&c.  It  is,  moreover,  not  impossible  that  these  poisonous  alkaloids, 
produced  by  putrefaction,  may  also  be  formed  in  the  animal  economy 
when  a  more  or  less  profound  alteration  occurs  in  some  of  the  organs, 
in  the  blood,  or  in  the  other  humours.  C.  E.  G. 

Nuclein  from  Cow's  Milk.  By  N.  Lubawin  (Veuf.  Chem..  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1021 — 1022). — Nuclein  is  decomposed  by  continued  boiling 
with  water,  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  and  albumin  passing  int>o 
solution. 

If  nuclein  is  dissolved  in  a  1  percent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  reprecipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  partly  converted 
into  an  albuminous  compound  containing  phosphorus,  and  which  is 
soluble  in  water. 

Casein  precipitated  from  milk  by  acetic  acid,  is  nlmost  completely 
deprived  of  phosphorus  by  long  boiling  with  water.  The  author 
considers  that  phosphorus  is  present  in  the  same  form  in  nuclein  and 
casein.  W.  C.  W. 

Gas  Evolved  by  the  Action  of  Barium  Hydrate  on  Albumi- 
noids. By  L.  LiEBERMANX  (Wlen.  Ahad.  Bet:,  78,  [ii],  80—88).— 
A  mixture  of  dry  ox-blood  fibrin  or  egg-albumin  with  barium  hy- 
drate, in  proportions  of  1  to  5  by  weight,  was  heated  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  afterwards  in  an  oil-bath.  At  150°  nearly  pure  nitrogen 
is  given  ofl",  although  in  very  small  quantity,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, 240  —  250°,  it  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbon.  The 
gases  were  collected  over  mercury,  measured  and  analysed. 

W.  S. 
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Influence  of  Oxygen  on  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  By  A. 
Bechamp  (Chem.  Centr.,  1879,  2'52 — 284).— Solutions  of  sugar  were 
fermented  by  addition  of  beer  yeast,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  of  yeast, 
the  time,  temperature,  and  surface  exposed  being  determined  in  each 
instance.  Two  similar  experiments  were  simultaneously  conducted  ; 
in  one  oxygen  was  passed  slowly  into  the  fermenting  liquid,  whilst  no 
oxygen  Avas  passed  into  the  other. 

In  a  second  seiies  of  experiments,  oxygen  was  evolved  in  contact 
with  the  fermenting  liquid  by  placing  the  electrodes  of  a  battery 
consisting  of  6  to  8  liunsen  cells  in  the  liquid. 

The  addition  of  oxygen  invariably  caused  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  alcohol  produced  in  a  given  time,  the  vital  changes  in  the  yeast 
proceeding  more  rapidly  when  oxygen  is  freely  supplied.  The  amount 
of  acetic  acid  produced  seems  to  be  dependent  more  on  the  quality  of 
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the  yeast  and  the  temperature,  than  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
much  oxygen. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  escaping  gas,  after  being 
freed  from  carbonic  anhydride,  contained  little  or  no  oxygen.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  was  increased  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  within  the 
fermenting  liquid  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiments  (60 — 
70  hours),  but  was  slightly  diminished  after  the  expiration  of  long 
periods  (14  days)  ;  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  was  invariably  increased 
by  the  evolution  of  electrolytic  oxygen  in  the  fermenting  liquid. 

Whether  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  by  the  sugar  or  by  the  yeast 
remains  an  unsettled  point.  Sugar  solution  without  yeast  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen  for  some  time,  acquiring  an  acid  i-eaction  and  the 
power  of  reducing  alkaline  copper  solution.  Pure  yeast  suspended  in 
water  also  absorbs  electrolytic  oxygen  and  evolves  carbonic  anhydride. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


Plant  Respiration.  By  E.  Freyberg  {Landw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23, 
463 — 470). — The  author  has  investigated,  quantitatively,  the  oxygen- 
consumption  of  the  roots  of  land-plants  as  against  aquatic  plants  of  allied 
species.  A  comparison  of  the  seed-roots  of  rice  and  wheat  gave  the 
following  results : — 

Consumption  of 
oxygen  for  24  hours 
per  1  gram  of 
Species.  Length  of  root.  Temp.  root  substance  (dry) . 

Triticum  vulg 15"6  mm.  15"3 — 17"7°  67'9  c.c. 

„      ....  35-0    „  16-4— 18-3  82-8   „ 

Oryza  sativa    14-0    ,,  14*1 — 17-1  44-4    „ 

„     ....  27-0    „  16-7— 18-1  55-1    „ 

Upon  the  results  of  these  and  other  experiments,  also  detailed,  the 
author  announces  for  the  seed-roots  of  aquatic  plants  a  maximum 
oxygen  consumption  of  56  c.c,  and  of  38  c.c.  for  the  roots  of  fully 
developed  plants  ;  whereas  the  corresponding  maxima  for  land  species 
are  83  and  63  c.c,  the  numbers  having  the  meaning  already  assigned. 
In  addition  to  this  direct  proof  of  the  lesser  oxygen  consumption  of 
aquatic  plants,  which  hitherto  was  an  inference  merely  from  the 
conditions  of  their  life,  the  author  bases  the  following  conclusion  upon 
an  extended  series  of  experiments,  viz. :  that  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  similar  plant  organs  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  (protoplasm)  which  they  contain.  This  is  shown  by 
the  subjoined  results: — 

Nitrogen  in  dry 

root  substance  O  con- 

Species,  per  cent.  Temp.  sumption. 

c;     -,        ,    J  Tritictmi  vulgare    3-2       15-3— 17-7°         67-9 

beedrootsj^^^^^^^^.^^  ^.q       i4-i_i7.i  44.4 

J                  J  Ranunculus  hulhosus ... .  4*6  15"4 — 17'6  29'6 

Leaves  ..  j          ^^          fluitans  . .  . .  2-9  177— 19-0  18-9 

{Polygonum  lajpathifolium  4'6  19'8 — 21'4  26*6 

am;ph 3-4  20-3— 21-1  21-4 

Glyceria  fluitans    1-9  18-3— 187  ll'S 
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Averaging  these  numbers  expressing  the  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
vre  obtain,  in  the  case  of  the  leaves  (1)  of  aquatic  plants  (10  species). 
2-92  ;  (2)  of  land  plants  (6  species),  4-1.  A  similar  relation  liolds  also 
for  the  root  substance. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  regards  tliese  results  as  fully  explanatory 
of  the  adaptation  of  aquatic  plants  to  the  conditions  of  a  relatively 
scanty  supply  of  oxygen,  and  as  establishing  this  in  causal  connection 
with  their  economic  inferiority,  i.e.,  with  their  poverty  in  nitrogen. 

C.  F.  C. 

On  the  Possibility  of  Replacing  the  Carbonic  Acid  of  the 
Air  necessary  for  the  Production  of  Chlorophyll  in  Sarco- 
phytic  and  Parasitic  Plants,  by  Organic  Substances.  ]{y  :\1. 
CsCHMOEGEK  {Ihmt.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  753 — 7o!S). — Stutzer  {Ihr.,  9, 
139-5)  experimented  on  plants  enclosed  in  vessels,  from  which  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air  was  excluded,  and  the  roots  of  which  were 
placed  in  artificial  soils  containing  cither  calcium  oxalate  or  calcium 
tartrate  ;  in  some  cases  caustic  soda  was  introduced  into  the  vessels  to 
keep  the  air  free  from  carbonic  acid.  From  these  experiments  Stutzer 
concluded  that  plants  are  able  by  their  roots  to  build  up  their  struc- 
tures from  the  oi-ganic  substances.  The  author  has  repeated  these 
experiments,  but  finds  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  due  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  calcium  tartrate  and 
oxalate  ;  and  that  the  growth  was  small  when  the  air  was  kept  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  caustic  soda.  The  fermentation  of 
the  tartrate  is  well  known.  Experiments  made  with  calcium  oxalate 
show  that  it  is  decomposed  and  bacteria  appear  unless  special  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  prevent  their  growth  ;  calcium  carbonate  and 
carbonic  acid  are  formed  thus  :   CaC204  +  0  =  CaCOs  -I-  COj. 

These  experiments  show  that  Stutzer's  method  of  investigation  is 
untrustworthy.  P.   P.  B. 

Formation  of  Nitrites  in  the  Soil.  By  Grete  {Beut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Bcr.,  12,  674). — The  author's  experiments  do  not  accord  with 
the  statements  of  lieichardt  and  Hiinefield,  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  nitrous  acid' are  formed  when  air,  water,  hydrated  manganic 
oxide,  and  magnesium  carbonate  are  shaken  up  together.  The  forma- 
tion of  nitrites  is  caused  by  impurities  in  the  materials,  even  in  the 
filter-paper,  and  does  not  take  place  when  pm-e  substances  are  em- 
ployed. G.  T.  A. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Soils  of  the  Vine  Growing 
Districts  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine.  By  A.Hilgkr  {LaiiAn-.  Vcrsurlis.- 
Sfnf.,  23,  417— i54).— This  paper  contains  the  results  of  the  analysis 
(if  the  soils  of  11  of  the  more  important  of  the  above  districts,  viz. : 
Stein  Pl'ulben,  Spielberg,  Teufelskeller,  Schweinfurt,  Leisten,  Rodel- 
see,  Callmuth,  Liebfrauenmilch,  Hochheim,  and  Horstein.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  selected  as  typical : — 
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Stein.  Teufelskeller.  Rodelsee.  Callmutli.  Horstein. 

Loss  on  ignition     ..      3-502  3-451  6-842  2-987  2-461 

SiO, 55-432  12-141  62-857  70-421  60-412 

AI3O3   7-264  4-621  5627  2-159  12-612 

Ye^Os  4-651  3-041  11-879  5-614  2-861 

CaCO, 24-430  69681  7-454  15-613  6-891 

Mg.COa   2-034  6-180  4-362  1-502  0-962 

K,o 0'603  1-241  0-846  0440  5-142 

nLo    ...' 0126  0-215  0-204  0-142  4-561 

SO3 0-323  0-006  0-203  0-332  0-002 

CI 0-016  0-014  0-105  0-104  0402 

P.,0. 0-324  0-815  0-461  0-521  0-264 


98-705    100-406      100-840      99-835      96-360 

CaO   ri^^°°'^'",tl    0-421         0-026  0126        0-561         3-412 

MgOl  *T  r    0-042         0-015  —  0-021         0-214 

Tlie  above  numbers  express  the  composition  of  the  fine  siftings  of 
the  soils,  obtained  by  means  of  a  Kolb's  sieve.  On  treating  these  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-08  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  the  following 
constituents  were  dissolved  and  estimated  : — 

Stein.  Teufelskeller.  Eodelsee.  CaUmuth.  Horstein. 

SiOa 2-142  1-965  4-671  3-418  5-241 

AI2O3 1-625  1-016  3-167  0-981  4876 

FeoOs 0-956  0-628  6-416  1-876  0-842 

CaCOs 24-430  69681  7-454  15-613  6-891 

MgCOs 2-034  5-180  4'362  1-502  0-962 

K,0   0-401  0-641  0-217  0-361  2601 

Na.0 0-071  0-098  0-098  0-084  2-152 

SO3    0-323  0-006  0-203  0-332  0-002 

Ci 0-016  0-014  0-106  0-104  0102 

PoOa 0-324  0-815  0-461  0-521  0-264 


Percent.  ..    32-322         80-044         27-154         -24-792         23-933 

The  greater  portion  of  these  soils  are  the  products  of  the  weathering 
of  the  characteristic  triassic  rocks  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur  : 
in  the  Horstein  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  has  been  formed 
by  the  weathering  of  gneiss  and  hornblende,  and  is  consequently  much 
richer  in  alkalis  ;  in  this  respect  it  may  be  grouped  with  those  of  the 
Liebfrauenmilch  and  Hochheim  districts,  with  an  average  of  8  per 
cent,  of  alkalis  (NaaO  +  KoO). 

The  grapes  of  the  Stein  and  Leisten  (Schlossberg)  districts  (Octo- 
ber, 1870)  wese  found  by  the  author  to  yield  1-52  and  1-4  per  cent, 
of  ash  respectively,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows : — 
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Stein.  Leisten. 

K,0 33-04  34-67 

Na,0 1-84  1-21 

CaO 8-.55  11-0 

MgO 2-(;i  1-42 

Fe-.03    1U4  0-46 

SiO-. 1-00  0-45 

C0.2 22-51  23-78 

CI 2-29  2-03 

SO:,  4-54  4-19 

P2O5 2108  19-72 


98-60  98-92 

The  fresh  berries  were  found  to  yield,  when  deprived  of  their  water, 
the  following  percentages  of  dry  residue : — 

Stein.  Leisten. 

1.  12-991  1-  14'^01 

2.  14-85  ^13-98  2.  16-91  >  15-85 

3.  14  09  J  3.  15-95  J  C.  F.  C. 

On  the  Supply  of  Nitrogen  to  Plants.  By  Hkiden  (Lanrhv. 
Versuchs.-Sfat.,  23,  399 — 403). — The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  fertilizing  action  of  ammonium  sulphate,  showed  a  largely  in- 
creased yield  in  the  case  of  cereals,  for  the  manured  (2  lbs.  of  the  salt 
to  the  rood,  Sax.)  as  against  the  unmanured  land  ;  leguminous  crops 
on  the  other  hand  were  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  a  crop  of  oats, 
when  an  interval  of  a  year  elapsed  between  manuring  and  sowing, 
and  during  which  the  plot  was  several  times  dug  over,  the  total  yield, 
grain  and  straw,  was  three  times  as  large  as  that  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  plot  of  unmanured  land.  This  points  to  the  retention 
of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  unchanged,  by  the  soil. 

A  second  series  of  comparative  experiments  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  investigate  the  question  of  the  mode  of  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  salt.  The  growth  of  the  rye  and  veteh,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  these  experiments,  was  found,  in  the  earlier  stages,  to  be  preju- 
diced by  the  presence  of  ammonium  sulphate  ;  the  plants  grown  on  the 
manured  plots  were  fewer  and  more  weakly  than  tho.se  on  the  unma- 
nured. This  condition  of  the  crops  was  associated  with  an  absence  of 
nitrates,  and  persisted  until  about  the  end  of  April;  a  revival  of  the 
manured  crops  was  then  observed,  and  appeared  to  occur  pnri  p'^ssa 
with  the  development  of  nitrates,  C.  F.   C. 
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Chromometry,  an  Application  of  the  Blow-pipe  to  Quantita- 
tive Analysis.  Bj  G.  A.  Konig  (Chem.  Cent)-.,  1879,  286—287).— 
A  -weio-hed  amouiit  of  the  metallic  salt  to  be  determined  is  fused  in  a 
borax  bead  of  known  weight  ;  the  bead  is  observed  through  a  glass  the 
colour  of  whicli  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  bead.  Beads  contain- 
ino-  more  than  one  metallic  salt  may  be  employed,  provided  the  colours 
produced  by  these  salts  separately  are  not  complementary.  Thus  the 
colour  imparted  to  the  borax  bead,  by  a  mixture  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese salts,  varies  from  yellow  to  red,  according  to  the  relative  amount 
of  the  metals  present ;  if  sucli  a  bead  be  examined  through  a  green 
glass  of  a  certain  thickness  it  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  colour ;  if  the 
t'lickness  of  the  green  glass  be  increased,  the  colour  of  the  bead  appears 
greenish-yellow  ;  if  the  thickness  be  diminished,  the  bead  appears 
brownish-yellow.  The  quantities  0"05  mgm.  and  O'lO  mgm.  of  Mn^Os 
in  a  bead  of  100  mgm.  of  borax  mark  the  limits  of  greatest  delicacy 
for  the  manganese  reaction. 

Details  of  apparatus  are  given,  but  for  further  explanations  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  original  paper  (Proc.  Amer.  Phil,  hoc,  18). 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  E.  Schone  (Zeitschr. 
Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  133 — 168). — 1.  Estimation  hy  Permanganate. — The 
reaction  on  wbicli  this  method  depends  was  first  noticed  by  Brodie, 
and  soon  after  by  Schonbein  ;  it  was,  however,  first  quantitatively 
studied  by  Aschoif,  who  proved  that  the  quantity  of  permanganate 
solution  which  was  decolorised  by  a  certain  weight  of  ferrous  salt, 
was  also  exactly  decolorised  by  a  quantity  of  peroxide,  which  would 
exactly  oxidise  tbe  same  weight  of  ferrous  salt,  provided  that  the 
solution  always  contained  free  acid.  Hence  when  the  permanganate 
and  pei'oxide  react  on  one  another,  each  gives  off  an  equal  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  the  change  is  represented  by  the  equation — 

2KMn04  -f  5H0O3  -f  3H2SO4  =  Ko.SO^  -f  2MnS04  +  8H0O  -h  50^. 

Brodie  confirmed  this  result  by  proving  that  the  quantities  of  perman- 
ganate and  peroxide  whicb  entered  into  the  reaction  were  equivalent  to 
one  another  in  separating  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid.  Confirmation 
was  farther  given  by  Weltzien,  Schrotter,  and  Thomsen.  Hamel  and 
Thenard  proved  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  evolved  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  equation,  and  it  was  noticed  also  by  Thenard  that  this 
oxygen,  although  freely  evolved  at  ordinary  temperatures,  was  not 
liberated  when  the  solutions  were  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  From 
neutral  peroxide  solution,  permanganate  precipitates  manganic  and 
manganous  hydrates  in  varying  proportions.  Alkaline  peroxides, 
according  to  Brodie,  precipitate  manganic  oxide  from  permanganate 
solution.  All  the  experiments  already  referred  to  were  made  with 
dilute  solutions  of  peroxide,  and  tkerefore  only  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  equation  in  an  indirect  way.  The  author's  experi- 
ments were  made  with  anhydrous  peroxide  in  which  the  traces  of 
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impurities  had  been  determined,  and  hence  direct  proof  was  obtainable. 
The  peroxide  Tvas  prepared  by  decomposing  pure  precipitated  BaOj  + 
SHoO  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  was  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  over  the  strongest  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  vacuum.  A  loss  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide 
occurred  during  this  concentraticm,  partly  owing  to  decomposition,  but 
chiefly  to  the  evaporation  of  the  peroxide,  its  vapour  being  absorbed  by 
the  sulphuric  acid.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  peroxide  at  14"8°  was  found  to  be 
V4555;  Thenard  gave  the  number  l-'io2.  The  impurities  were  deter- 
mined by  evaporatin<r  with  ammonia,  weighinir  the  residue  dried  at  100°, 
then  igniting  and  weighing  the  non-volatile  residue.  The  volatile  portion 
of  the  residue  was  considered  to  be  ammonium  sulphate  and  a  trace  of 
water  expelled  from  the  silicic  acid,  which  thus  remained  as  silicic  anhy- 
dride in  the  residue  left  after  ignition.  The  percentage  composition  of 
the  peroxide  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — Hydrogen  peroxide,  O'J'IO; 
sulphuric  acid,  0'46  ;  silicic  anhydride,  0"25  ;  water,  OTlt.  The  author 
titrated  a  weighed  quantity  of  this  peroxide  with  permanganate  of 
known  strength,  and  the  result  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
equation  already  given.  The  permanganate  method  can  be  employed 
volumetrically,  as  is  described  above,  or  the  oxygen  gas  evolved  may 
be  measured :  v.  Hamel  prefers  the  latter  method  when  other  sub- 
stances are  present  which  would  decolorise  ])ermanganate.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  method  is,  however,  evidently  interfered  with  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  oxygen  and  of  the  gases 
present  in  the  air ;  calculation  shows  that  in  1  litre  of  the  liquid,  the 
peroxide  cannot  be  estimated  with  certainty  to  a  milligram.  The 
author  prefers  to  standardise  the  permanganate  solntioUy  either  by  thin 
pianoforte  wire,  or  by  the  double  salt,  (NH4)2S04.FeS04.GHoO.  The 
salt  was  obtained  of  invariable  composition  by  recrystallising  several 
times  (it  the  onlivarn  temperature,  rapidly  washing  the  ciystals  with  pure 
water,  and  placing  them  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  until  they 
ceased  to  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  paper  ;  they  were  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  days  in  an  ordinary  desiccator,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
stoppered  bottle.  Although  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  not  permanent, 
the  crystals  prepared  as  above  are  quite  unchanged  by  keeping ;  further, 
the  percentage  of  water  they  contain  is  always  that  represented  in  the 
formula  if  they  have  been  forn:ied  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
steel  wire  is  employed,  the  carbon  present  in  the  steel  does  not  inter- 
fere, as  Berthelot  suppose-s,  with  the  titration,  since  it  is  all  evolved  as 
hydrocarbon  during  the  process  of  solution.  The  preparation  of  pure 
oxalic  acid  is  certainly  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  double  salt,  and 
as  employed  by  Berthelot  in  solution,  it  is  certainly  under  some  con- 
ditions not  permanent.  The  process  of  titration  of  the  peroxide  with 
permanganate  is  very  simple;  the  solution  of  peroxide  is  made  strongly 
acid  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  jtcrmanganate  solution  is  then 
run  in,  until  the  red  tint  remains  ;  this  final  reaction  is  very  sharp  and 
nnmistakeable,  as  is  proved  by  determinations  of  known  quantities  of 
the  peroxide  in  different  states  of  dilution  :  the  absolute  error  was 
about  the  hundredth  of  a  milligram,  and  in  a  litre,  milligrams  of  the 
peroxide  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  tenths  of  milligrams  with 
fair  accuracy.     An  indirect  method  consists  in  adding  the  peroxide 
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solution  to  excess  of  a  solation  of  known  strength  of  ferrous  or  stannous 
salt,  and  then  determining  the  excess  of  either  of  these  salts  by  per- 
manganate ;  the  direct  method  decidedly  deserves  the  preference.  The 
author  noticed  duriug  these  experiments  that  the  peroxide,  after  expo- 
sure to  the  light,  did  not  at  once  decolorise  permanganate ;  after  the 
action  had  once  commenced,  however,  it  proceeded  with  great  rapidity, 
the  permanganate  being  instantaneously  decolorised  until  the  end  of  the 
titration,  and  it  was  further  found  that  after  the  instantaneous  deco- 
lorisation  Avhich  sharply  marks  the  end  of  the  titration  had  ceased, 
the  purple  tint  of  the  liquid  slowly  became  red,  and  the  liquid  ultimately 
deposited  brown  hydrated  manganic  oxide,  even  in  presence  of  free 
acid.  These  peculiarities  were  not  noticed  if  the  peroxide  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  when  it  was  free  from  foreign  substances, 
such  as  barium  carbonate,  barium  bicarbonate,  and  free  alkali. 

2.  Determination  by  Hijdriodic  Acid. — The  reaction  of  the  peroxide 
■with  hydriodic  acid  is  represented  thus : — H2O0  +  2HI  =  2H2O  +  I2. 
Hence  this  method  can  ])e  utilised,  either  by  estimating  the  iodine  by 
standard  sodium  thiosulphate  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  determining 
acidemetrically  the  loss  of  hydriodic  acid.  Vernon  Harcourt  has  shown 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  above  decomposition  proceeds  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  peroxide  and  of  hydriodic  acid  present,  other  conditions 
being  the  same:  heace  the  process  "will  evidently  be  a  slow  one  when 
applied  to  dilute  solutions.  The  author  experimented  with  the  method 
iodometrically,  when  the  decomposition  proceeded  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, since  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iodine  is  remarkably  sharp  and 
accurate  ;  when  higher  temperatures  were  used  for  hastening  the 
decomposition,  the  acidimetric  process  was  necessarily  adopted,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  iodine  by  volatilisation.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  decomposition  was  complete  only  after  long  standing ;  when 
there  was  1  gram  of  peroxide  per  litre  of  the  mixed  solutions,  nearly 
24  hours  were  required,  with  •25  gram  per  liti'e,  only  98  per  cent,  was 
decomposed  in  30  hours,  and  with  'OUo  gram  of  peroxide  per  litre  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  peroxide  was  decomposed  after  48  hours' 
standing.  Of  course  the  process  might  be  hastened  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  hydriodic  acid  present,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
even  then  the  process  would  be  slow,  and  that  hence  an  error  would 
arise  from  the  decomposing  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  hydri- 
odic acid,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  form  the  method  is  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  as  to  accuracy  or  rapidity  of  execution  with  the  perman- 
ganate method,  at  least  for  estimating  the  peroxide  in  dilute  dilutions. 
In  the  experiments  made  by  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
estimating  the  undecomposed  acid,  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the 
dissolved  atmospheric  oxygen  present ;  blank  experiments  showed  that 
the  iodine  separated  by  this  dissolved  oxygen,  and  possibly  by  other 
causes,  was  very  variable  in  amount,  but  might  be  equivalent  very 
nearly  to  that  separated  by  1  milligram  of  the  peroxide  per  litre  :  hence 
the  variability  and  possible  magnitude  of  the  error  thus  introduced 
renders  the  method  quite  inapplicable  to  the  determination  of  the 
peroxide  iu  rain,  snow,  and  other  atmospheric  deposits.  Calculation 
shows  that  the  amount  of  dissolved  atmo.spheric  oxygen  present  in 
rain  water  may  be  eighteen  times  as  great  as  the  available  oxygen  of 
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the  peroxide  present.  It  was  further  found  that  in  dilute  solutions 
the  reaction  was  not  complete,  and  hence  a  deticiency  of  peroxide  was 
found.  In  strong  solutions,  an  excess  of  peroxide  was  found,  due  pro- 
bably to  the  error  caused  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  this 
excess  did  not  pass  the  limit  of  1  milligram  per  litre,  and  hence  in 
strong  solutions,  where  this  error  would  be  insignificant,  Houzeau's 
iodo-acidimetric  process  is  applicable. 

3.  Estimation  by  Measuring  the  Oxygen  Evolved. — This  method  is 
employed  by  Thenard.  The  solution  of  peroxide  confined  in  a  tube 
over  mercury  was  decomposed  into  water  and  oxygen,  either  by  heat, 
or  by  manganic  oxide  added  to  the  solution  freed  from  acid.  Blood- 
fibrin  and  blood  itself  have  also  been  used  for  separating  the  oxygen 
from  the  peroxide.  Brodie  effected  the  decomposition  by  platinum- 
black,  and  weighed  the  oxygen  evolved.  The  method  is  inferior  in 
accuracy  and  facility  of  execution  to  the  permanganate  and  iodo- 
acidimetric  processes.  Instead  of  stating  results  hj  the  volume  of 
oxygen  evolved  from  one  volume  of  the  solution,  the  author  prefers 
giving  percentages,  or  the  weight  of  peroxide  contained  in  a  certain 
volume  of  the  solution.  He  deduces  formulae  for  converting  results 
stated  according  to  the  former  method  into  either  of  the  latter  two. 

4.  Estimatioti  by  means  of  Indigo. — Assmuth  and  Struve  have  sug- 
gested but  not  fully  developed  methods  depending  on  the  decolorisa- 
tion  of  indigo  by  the  peroxide.  Struve  found  that  when  mixed  with 
large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  with  indigo-carmine, 
8-54  parts  of  the  peroxide  and  649  parts  of  nitric  anhydride  were  equiva- 
lent quantities. 

5.  Colorimetric  Method. — The  author  has  already  described  his  experi- 
ments on  this  process  {Annalen,  195,  228)  ;  in  the  presi-nt  paper  the 
application  of  the  method  to  the  estimation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
atmospheric  deposits  is  described  in  detail.  Iodine  is  separated  by 
hydrogen  peroxide  from  neutral  potassium  iodide  solution  in  the  pre- 
sence of  starch  ;  and  the  peroxide  is  estimated  by  the  intensity  of  the 
starch  iodide  coloration  produced.  The  process  is  applicable  only  to 
solutions  containing  between  "08  and  1  milligram  per  litre,  but  from 
his  experiments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  author  finds  that 
the  proportion  of  peroxide  in  atmospheric  deposits  is  comprised  between 
these  limits;  a  stronger  solution  of  peroxide  might,  however,  be  esti- 
mated if  previously  diluted.  The  solutions  required  are  (1)  a  freshly 
prepared  potassium  iodide  solution,  containing  "05  gram  in  1  c.c. ; 
(2)  starch  solution,  which  may  be  made  about  once  a  fortnight  by 
pouring  about  25  c.c.  of  distilled  water  upon  1  gram  of  the  best  starch 
in  pieces,  shaking  well,  and  decanting  after  tlie  liquid  has  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  into  400  c.c.  of  boiling  water  contained  in  a  flask  ;  the 
boiling  should  be  contiimed  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  solution  is 
then  kept  iu  the  same  flask,  a  beaker  being  inverted  over  the  mouth  to 
exclude  dust;  (3)  a  solution  of  the  purest  hydrogen  peroxide  (which 
is  best  prepared  as  directed  in  Aimalen,  192,  2G2)  ;  commercial  hair 
bleaching  liquid  may  be  used,  but  its  free  acid  must  be  neutralised  by 
baryta  until  it  does  not  change  the  violet  colour  of  neutral  litmus. 
The  peroxide  present  in  this  solution  is  estimated  by  titration  with 
permanganate,  and  it  is  then  immediately  diluted  so  as  to  obtain  solu- 
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tions  wliicli  contain  O'l,  0-2,  O'S,  0-4,  0-5,  0-6,  07,  O'S,  0-9,  and  l-OmilH- 
gram  of  peroxide  respectively  per  litre.  25  c.c.  of  each  of  these  solu- 
tions are  then  measured  in  a  number  of  carefully  cleansed  white  glass 
stoppered  bottles  of  40 — 50  c.c.  capacity ;  0'5  c.c.  of  the  potassium 
iodide  solution,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  starch  solution  are  added 
to  each,  and  after  beina:  stoppered  and  well  shaken,  the  bottles  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  five  or  six  hours.  In  this  time  the  colour 
becomes  fully  developed  in  each,  and  the  series  serves  for  a  measuring 
scale  for  colour  comparison  against  the  test  liquids.  If  well  stoppered 
and  kept  in  the  dark,  the  colours  of  these  liquids  remain  unaltered 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.  If  the  method  is  employed  systemati- 
cally at  meteorological  stations,  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a  per- 
manent colour  scale.  In  applying  this  process  to  meteorological 
pui'poses,  the  rain,  dew,  or  melted  snow  or  hail  is  to  be  filtered, 
since  it  is  found  that  the  suspended  matters  impart  a  more  violet  tint 
than  that  obtained  from  the  pure  peroxide,  and  further  they  may,  if 
organic,  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  coloration.  25  c.c.  are  then  treated 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  peroxide  solution  used  for  making 
the  standard  coloration  liquids;  and  after  standing  for  five  or  six 
hours,  the  colour  is  compared  with  that  of  the  standard  bottles.  The 
results  obtained  by  different  pei-sons  seldom  differed  by  as  much  as 
0'05  milligram  per  litre  when  more  than  0'8  milligram  of  peroxide 
per  litre  was  present,  and  when  the  quantity  was  between  0'08  and 
U"40  milligram  per  liti't),  hundredths  of  a  milligram  per  litre  can  be 
estimated.  Before  employing  the  above  method  of  estimation,  the 
presence  of  the  peroxide  should  be  proved  by  qualitative  tests,  such  as 
potassium  iodide,  starch,  and  ferrous  sulphate  or  guaiacum  resin,  and 
malt-extract,  or  by  chromic  acid  and  ether,  or  by  Struve's  test ;  if  the 
peroxide  is  thus  detected,  the  absence  of  chlorine,  ozone,  nitrous 
acid,  and  other  substances  which  would  liberate  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  is  pi'oved,  since  these  decompose  the  peroxide  at  once. 

The  author  in  conclusion  points  out  that  this  colorimetric  method  is 
admirably  suited  for  the  estimation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  atmospheric 
deposits,  which  seem  never  to  contain  more  than  1  milligram  per  litre, 
the  saperior  limit  fixed  above.  Its  results  are  especially  accurate  for 
quantities  varying  between  0'08  and  0'40  milligram  per  litre.  The  per- 
manganate method  is  also  very  exact;  if  the  standard  solution  is  accurate, 
the  possible  error  does  not  exceed  a  few  tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total 
peroxide  present,  and  in  dilute  solutions  milligrams  of  the  peroxide 
per  litre  can  be  accurately  estimated,  and  tenths  of  milligrams  with 
fair  accuracy  ;  it  fails  when  organic  substances  which  affect  perman- 
ganate are  present,  and  hence  is  inapplicable  for  meteorological 
purposes.  Houzeau's  iodo-acidimetric  method  can  only  approximately 
measui'e  milligrams  per  litre,  and  Houzeau  and  Brodie's  gasometric 
methods  are  far  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  iodo-acidimetric.  The 
indigo  method  is  as  yeti  undeveloped.  F.  C. 

Proportion  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  in  the  Air.  By  J.  Reiset 
(Gompt.  rend.,  88,  1007— 1011).— Almost  all  text-books  on  chemistry 
contain  the  statement  that  the  air  contains  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  varying   ordinarily  between   4   and    6   volumes   in 
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10,000.  Examination  of  original  memoirs,  however,  reveals  the  occur- 
rence of  abrupt  changes  in  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  carbonic  anliv- 
dride.  In  some  cases  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  under  the  saine 
meteorological  conditions  suffices  to  cause  an  increase  to  twice  the 
original  amount.  Doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  results  hitherto 
obtained,  the  author  has  undertaken  a  fresh  series  of  experiments. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  was  determined  by  causing  the  air 
previously  dried  by  passing  over  pumice  moistened  with  stron"-  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  bubble  through  a  standard  solution  of  baryta  satu^-ated 
■with  barium  carbonate.  Special  precautions  were  taken  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  volume  of  air  that  had  passed  through  the  apparatus, 
and  to  correct  for  evaporation  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  baryta  solution.  After  allowing  the  liquid  containin"- 
the  precipitated  barium  carbonate  to  stand  for  forty-eio-ht  liours,  the 
clear  solution  was  drawn  off,  and  the  unaltered  baryta  determined  by 
u:eans  of  standard  sulphuric  acid. 

Two  aspirators  of  6U0  litres  capacity  were  employed,  one  of  which 
was  placed  permanently  in  the  countiy,  far  away  from  any  dwellings, 
about  8  kilometres  from  Dieppe.  This  is  called  the  field  station.  The 
air  was  taken  4  metres  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  other 
aspirator  was  transported  from  place  to  place. 

Ninety-two  determinations  made  between  September  9,  1872,  and 
August  20,  1873,  gave  on  an  average  2'942  vols.  COo  in  10,000  of  air. 
The  greatest  difference  between  the  maxima  and  minima  was  3  vols, 
in  lUO,OuO.      On  no  occasion  was  the  quantity  so  high  as  4  in  10,000. 

The  mean  of  27  experiments  made  in  a  leafy  coppice  was  2  997  in 
10,000.     The  quantity  at  the  field  station  at  the  same  time  was  2'902. 

The  air  above  a  crop  of  red  trefoil  in  flower  in  the  month  of  June 
contained  2898  COj  in  10,000.  At  0*3  metre  above  the  soil  in  a 
barley  field  in  the  month  of  July,  the  quantity  was  2829.  At  the 
field  station  the  amount  in  the  two  cases  was  severally  2*915  and 
2-933. 

The  presence  of  300  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apparatus 
raised  the  proportion  of  CO.  to  3"178  in  lU.OOO. 

At  Paris,  in  May,  1873,  1875,  and  1879,  the  mean  amount  of  COo 
was  3,027  in  10,000. 

The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  contains 
on  an  average  2942  vols.  CO2  in  10,000.  In  very  diverse  conditions 
the  extreme  variations  do  not  exceed  3  in  100,000.  C.  11.   B. 

Estimation  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  "  Superphos- 
phates." By  Wkin  (Lawhc.  \'-  r.i'(rl,s..,St'(f.,  23,  4u3 — lUlj.  — In 
order  to  investigate  the  influence  of  time  in  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soluble  phosplioric  acid  of  "superphosphates,"  {portions  of  20  grams  of 
a  specimen,  containing  only  a  small  percentage  of  iron  and  aluminium 
oxides,  were  digested  with  1,000  c.c.  water  in  the  cold,  for  5,  10,  and 
30  minutes  and  2  hours,  severally.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
dissolved  in  the  last  case  exceeded  that  in  the  first  by  U"25  p.  c.  ;  with 
this  exception  no  large  differences  were  observed. 

The  method  of  exhaustion  by  means  of  the  filter- pump,  a  modifica- 
tion recommended  by  Fresenins  and  others,  the  author  has  found  to  be 
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untrustworthy,  yielding  results  varying  to  the  extent  of  0'4  p.  c.  The 
cause  of  the  variations  is  to  be  found  in  Erlenmeyer's  observation  of 
the  conversion  of  mono-  into  di-calciuni  pliosphate  when  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  (except  in  the  presence  of  free  acid). 

The  author  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  method,  as  regards  length  of  time  and  quantity  of 
water;  but  that  the  filtration  method  is  admissible  in  cases  where  the 
specimen  contains  free  acid.  C.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Cadmium.  By  F.  Betlstetn  and  L.  Jawein  (Deut. 
Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  759 — 762). — The  cadmium  compound  is  converted 
into  nitrate,  neutralised  with  caustic  potash,  and  potassium  cyanide  is 
added  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved.  The  solution  diluted  so  that 
75  c.c.  contain  about  0'2  gram  cadmium,  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker 
and  surrounded  with  a  vessel  containing  cold  water,  and  into  it  a 
platinum  electrode  introduced  similar  to  that  used  in  estimation  of 
zinc  (Ber.,  12,  447).  Three  Bunsen  cells,  the  zincs  of  which  are  15  cm. 
high,  are  used  to  precipitate  the  metal,  which  is  deposited  at  the 
rate  of  80 — 90  mgms.  an  hour.  The  metal,  which  forms  an  adherent 
mass,  is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  finally  dried  by  bring- 
ing it  into  a  hot  platinum  basin,  and  is  then  weighed.  In  this  manner 
the  authors  have  obtained  very  accurate  results.  P.  P.  B. 

Electroljrtic  Estimation  of  Cadmium.  By  E.  F.  SjirrH  (Am.  J. 
Sci.  [3],  17,  60). — The  estimation  of  cadmium  by  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion from  solutions  of  the  chloride  gives  inaccurate  results,  as  the 
precipitated  metal  retains  impurities,  but  a  satisfactory  determination 
may  be  made  with  solutions  of  the  acetate,  when  the  cadmium  is 
deposited  as  a  crystalline  greyish-white  layer.  With  two  Bunsen  or 
dichromate  cells,  the  process  is  complete  in  about  three  hours.  The 
precipitated  metal  is  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  lastly 
with  ether,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  advises  that  a 
rather  concentrated  solution  should  be  employed,  and  also  a  sufficient 
number  of  cells  to  give  a  rapid  and  energetic  current.  C.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Manganese.  By  C.  Rossler  (Deut.  Ghem..  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  925—928). — This  method  is  based  on  the  observation  of 
Wohler  (Fogg.  Aun.,  41,  .S44),  that  a  compound  having  the  composi- 
tion Ag4Mn204  is  precipitated  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
silver  nitrate  and  a  manganous  salt. 

The  solution  containing  the  manganese  as  a  manganous  salt,  and 
from  which  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides,  and  also 
those  organic  compounds  which  reduce  silver  salts,  have  been  removed, 
is  brought  into  a  half  or  quarter  litre  flask  and  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  a  decinormal  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  mixture  is  heated  on  a 
water-bath,  and  sodium  carbonate  is  added  until  the  silver  is  com- 
pletely precipitated. 

10  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0"958)  are  now  added  for  every  50  c.c. 
of  silver  nitrate  used.  The  flask  is  cooled,  filled  with  water,  and  its 
contents  after  having  been  well  shaken  are  filtered.  The  quantity  ot 
silver  contained  in  a  measured  volume  of  the  filtrate  is  determined  by 
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Volhard's  process  with  potassium  tbiocyanato.  From  these  data  tlie 
volume  of  silver  nitrate  solution  required  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
manganese  can  easily  be  calculated  ;  each  c.c.  corresponds  with  U"00275 
gram  of  manganese.  If  the  substance  contains  iron,  it  must  be  con- 
verted into  a  ferric  salt.  To  determine  the  manganese  in  a  sample  of 
iron,  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'2),  the  solution  is 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  iron  precipitated  bj  boiling 
with  sodium  acetate.  The  mixture  is  cooled,  diluted  to  half  a  litre, 
filtered,  and  the  manganese  estimated,  as  above,  in  the  filtrate.  The 
object  of  precipitating  the  iron  with  sodium  acetate,  is  that  organic 
compounds  which  would  reduce  the  silver  are  carried  down  with  it 
and  removed  from  the  solution.  W.  C.  W. 

Fractional  Combustion  of  Hydrogen  and  Marsh-Gas.  By 
W.  Hempel  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1006— lU()8).— When  a  mi.x- 
ture  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  air  is  passed  over  spongy  palladium 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  watei%  but  the  marsh-gas  undergoes  no  change  until  the  tem- 
perature reaches  200°. 

The  author  proposes  to  estimate  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  a  mix- 
ture of  gases  by  measuring  the  contraction  which  takes  place  when 
the  gas  mixed  with  air  is  passed  over  spongy  palladium. 

w.  c.  w. 

Chloroform  as  an  Anaesthetic.  By  J.  Regxauld  (.7.  Pharm.  [4], 
29,  402 — 405). — The  purity  of  chloroform  for  ana^sthetical  purposes 
being  very  important,  the  following  sinaple  tests  are  recommended  by 
the  author. 

If  chloroform  is  dropped  on  paper  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  the 
last  portion  on  being  inhaled  has  a  characteristic  plea.sant  smell,  and 
leaves  the  paper  perfectly  dry  and  odourless ;  impure  chloroform  how- 
ever possesses  a  disagreeable  irritating  odour,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
paper. 

Pure  chloroform  does  not  redden  blue  litmus  or  give  even  a  cloudi- 
ness with  silver  nitrate.  If  it  should  do  either,  it  contains  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  the  products  of  decompo.sition  of  some  other  chlorides. 

Pure  chloroform  remains  perfectly  colourless  when  boiled  with 
potash  ;  the  presence  of  aldehyde  causes  a  brown  coloration. 

When  shaken  with  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid  and  allowed  to  stand 
,  for  half  an  hour,  the  two  liquids  should  separate  into  two  colourless 
layers.  The  presence  of  alcoholic  chlorides  produces  a  brown  colora- 
tion. 

The  purity  of  chloroform  may  be  judged  by  its  constant  boiling 
point,  GO'S".  Impure  chloroform  may  boil  above  or  below  according 
to  the  impurities  it  contains. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  chloroform  can  hardly  be  used  as  a  criterion  of  its 
purity,  since  its  determination  has  been  attended  with  conflicting 
results.  Liebig  has  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  pure  chloroform  to  be  r48  at 
18°.  Suberain  (ibid.  [3J,  16,  5)  shows  that  this  number  is  too  low, 
the  sp.  gr.  at  12°  being  1-496.  Again,  Remys  (Arch.  Phnrm.  [3], 
5,  31)  points  out  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  pure  chloroform  is  1*5  at  15'',  and 
moreover  the  presence  of  -^^^  of  alcohol  lowers  the  sp.  gr.   002. 
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The  purity  of  cLlorciform  may  to  a  certain  extent  he  judged  by  the 
complete  insolubility  of  Hoffmann's  violet  in  it :  if  it  contains  a  trace 
of  alcohol,  the  solution  is  coloured  a  beautiful  purple. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Reaction  of  Salicylic  Acid  with  Ferric  Salts.  By  S.  Pagluni 
(^Gazzetta  chin/ica  italiana,  9,  23 — 26). — As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
presence  of  mineral  acids  interferes  with  the  colour  reaction  obtained 
with  ferric  salts  and  salicylic  acid,  the  author  determined  to  study 
quantitatively  the  effect  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
He  finds  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  present,  the  larger  is 
the  amount  cf  acid  required  to  destroy  the  violet  colour,  so  that  when 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  which,  has  been  only  just  decolorised  by 
an  acid,  the  violet  tint  reappears  :  an  excess  of  ferric  salt  also  renders 
the  test  more  sensitive.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  acid  which 
will  prevent  the  production  of  colour  reaction,  this  differs  for  the 
three  acids,  requiring  about  400  times  the  weight  of  the  salicylic  acid 
for  sulphuric  acid,  385  times  the  weight  for  nitric  acid,  and  only  36 
times  the  weight  for  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water  (1  gram  or  less  of  salicylic  acid  per  litre).  It  is  advisable  in 
employing  Robiquet's  method  for  detecting  salicylic  acid  in  urine,  to 
take  the  precaution  not  to  add  too  much  lead  acetate,  so  as  not  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  and  also  to  avoid  adding 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  C.  E.  Gr. 

Separation    and    Estimation    of    Hippuric    Acid.      By    P. 

Caze^^euve  (./.  PI, ana.  [4],  29,  309 — 311).— The  author  reviews  his 
method  for  the  separation  and  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  (J.  PJiarm., 
Sept.,  1H78),  giving  examples,  and  points  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
yeast  to  diabetic  urine  to  destroy  the  glucose  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  method.  Another  method  for  the  extraction  of  hippuric  acid 
is  to  pass  chlorine  through  the  urine,  when  hippuric  acid  separates  out 
on  cooling  the  solution  ;  the  acid  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation.  It 
is  important  that  the  urine  should  not  be  alkaline,  otherwise  benzo- 
glycollic  acid  is  formed.  This  method,  although  inapplicable  for 
the  estimation  of  hippuric  acid,  affords  a  ready  means  for  obtaining 
it  in  colourless  crystals.  L.   T.   O'S 

Characteristic   Reactions  of  Picrotoxin  and  of  some  of  its 

Derivatives.  By  A.  Oglialoro  (Gazzetta  chimica  italiana,  9,  113 — • 
118). — The  close  resemblance  between  the  physical  properties  of 
picrotoxin  and  those  of  hydrate  of  picrotoxide  induced  the  author  to 
compare  the  reactions  of  the  two  substances,  and  also  to  examine  the 
behaviour  of  bromopicrotoxide  with  different  reagents.  After  noticing 
the  known  reactions  of  picrotoxin,  the  comparative  experiments  made 
with  picrotoxin,  and  its  derivatives  are  described  in  detail. 

lieadion  with  Nitric  Acid  and  Potash.— When  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  picrotoxin  and  the  mixture  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness,  a  yellowish-red  amorphous  residue  is  obtained  which 
slowly  dissolves  in  potash  with  a  bright  red  colour.  Hydrate  of 
picrotoxide  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  nitric  acid  yields  a 
crystalline   residue,  which   dissolves  in   potash   with   a   brilliant  red 
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colour ;  this,  however,  disappears  rapidly,  leaving  the  solution  colour- 
less. If  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  ferric  chloride  is  added,  it  becomes  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Bromopicrotoxide  gives  a  yellow  and  not  a  red  coloration 
with  nitric  acid  and  potash. 

Reaction  with  Picric  Acid. — On  mixing  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
picric  acid  with  potash  and  heating,  an  orange-coloured  solution  is 
obtained  which  deposits  crystals  of  the  potassium  compound  on  cool- 
ing. If,  however,  picrotoxin  or  hydrate  of  picrotoxide  be  added  to  the 
solution,  the  colour  is  very  much  deeper,  and  on  cooling  no  crystals 
are  deposited.  The  presence  of  bromopicrotoxide  produces  none  of 
these  effects. 

Reaction  with  FcliJimfs  Solution. — On  dissoh-ing  picrotoxin  or  hydrate 
of  picrotoxide  in  dilute  potash,  adding  a  few  drops  of  Fehling's  test 
and  heating,  reduction  takes  place.     Bromopicrotoxide  has  no  action. 

Reaction  with  Chromic  Mixture. — When  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  poured  on  to  picrotoxin  or  hydrate  of  picrotoxide, 
it  dissolves  witli  a  yellow  colour,  passing  into  saffron-yellow  :  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  dichromate  in  powder  changes 
this  to  greenish-violet,  which  on  diluting  with  water  passes  into 
greenish-yellow.  Bromopicrotoxide  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  yield- 
ing a  colourless  solution  which  becomes  yellow  on  adding  potassium 
dichromate. 

Reaction  uith  Potash. — Both  picrotoxin  and  hydrate  of  picrotoxide 
when  added  even  in  minute  quantity  to  potash  solution,  colour  it 
yellow,  but  this  soon  disappears.  If  the  solution  be  now  heated  on  the 
Avater-bath  the  coloration  is  reproduced,  becomes  yellowish-red,  and  then 
bright  brick-red,  and  finally  if  heated  over  the  bare  flame  it  acquires  a 
brown  tint.  Bromopicrotoxide  gives  no  reaction  with  potash  in  the 
cold,  but  on  heating,  colour  changes  occur  similar  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. 

Reaction  with  Coji-per  Acetate. — When  picrotoxin  or  hydrate  of  picro- 
toxide is  carefully  heated  to  boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of  copper 
acetate,  a  turbidity  is  produced  and  a  black  pellicle  is  formed,  the 
liquid  becoming  colourless.  Bromopicrotoxide  likewise  produces  the 
black  deposit,  but  the  liquid  does  not  become  decolorised. 

Neither  picrotoxin  nor  hydrate  of  picrotoxide  gives  any  reaction 
with  gold,  platinum,  or  mercury  chloride,  or  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or 
with  tannic  acid.  C.  E.  G. 

Milk  from  Cows  of  different  Races.  By  E.  Makciian-d  {J.  J'harw. 
[4j.  29,  oil — 318). — The  milk  analysed,  62  specimens  in  all,  was 
obtained  from  18  different  breeds  of  cows.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
are  detailed  in  the  paper.  In  normal  milk,  the  author  invariably  finds 
free  lactic  acid,  the  quantity  varying  from  0-82  to  4-22  grams  per 
litre.  When  lactic  fermentation  sets  in,  it  commences  slowly,  and 
increases  in  rapidity  until  the  milk  coagulates,  whicji  it  does  spon- 
taneously when  the  quantity  of  acid  present  is  from  7  to  8  grams  per 
litre.  The  fermentation  then  proceeds  more  slowly  until  the  acid 
amounts  to  12  to  13  grams  per  litre.  In  all  cases,  the  lactic  acid 
formed  represents  in  the  state  of  hydrate  the  weight  of   lactose  dc- 
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composed,  whilst  the  anhydrous  acid  amounts  to  -^  of  the  weight 
of  the  sugar.  By  neutralising  the  acid  as  it  is  formed,  the  total 
quantity  of  lactose  can  be  estimated  as  lactic  acid  by  separation  as 
zinc  lactate,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  oxalic  acid,  when  lactic 
acid  is  obtained. 

To  estimate  the  fi'ee  lactic  acid  in  milk,  it  is  coloured  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric,  and  titrated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  capable  of  neutralising  half  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lised oxalic  acid,  containing  70  grams  per  liti^e,  which  is  equivalent  to 
90  grams  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  or  100  grams  hydrated  acid.  25  c.c. 
of  the  milk  are  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  titrated 
with  the  soda  solution,  each.  c.c.  of  which  coiTesponds  with  0"08 
gram  lactic  acid,  therefore  the  volume  of  soda  solution  used, 
0"05  X  '40  (25  c.c.  =  ^^^^ litre),  gives  the  weight  of  free  lactic  acid  per 
litre  contained  in  the  milk. 

The  author  has  classified  the  milk  from  different  cows  according  to 
their  richness  in  lactose,  lactose  and  lactic  acid,  and  proteids. 

(1.)  Milk  which  has  not  undergone  lactic  fermentation  contains  from 
50  to  54  grams  of  lactose  per  litre,  and  as  an  exception  it  readies 
58  grams. 

(2.)  The  quantity  of  proteids  seems  to  vary  between  19  and  28 
grams  per  litre,  but  never  exceeds  the  latter  quantity. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  determine  the  free  lactic  acid  in  milk, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  quantity  of  lactose  originally 
contained  in  the  milk.  L.  T.   O'S. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Heliographic  Printing.  By  A.  Ott  {Dingl.  pohjt.  J.,  231, 
349—357). — Heliogi'aphic  printing  is  a  pboto-mechanical  process, 
whereby  a  film  of  gelatin  rendered  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  by  a 
chromium  salt  serves  as  a  press-plate,  from  wbich  a  number  of  copies 
may  be  printed  in  lithographic  presses.  The  prints  obtained  are  not 
only  equal  in  sharpness  to  the  best  photographs,  but  surpass  them  in 
durability  and  cheapness,  and  possess  the  advantage  that  they  are 
ready  for  use  when  taken  oat  of  the  presses,  without  requiring  further 
treatment.  Thick  plate-glass  plates  are  used,  which  are  treated  with 
the  following  mixture.  30  parts  of  egg-albumin  are  made  into  a 
froth,  and  25  parts  of  water,  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of 
potassium  dichi^omate,  and  10  parts  of  ammonia,  are  added.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  and  then  spread  over  the  glass,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  bubbles  in  pouring  the  solution  on  to  the  glass. 
The  plate  is  then  dried  in  the  dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
When  dry  the  prepared  side  of  the  plate  is  placed  on  an  even  surface, 
which  has  been  covered  with  a  black  cloth.  It  is  now  exposed  to  the 
action  of  diffused  light  until  the  film  is  no  longer  "tacky"  when 
touched  with  the  moist  finger.     For  the  film  of  the  picture,  the  follow- 
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ing  solution  is  prepared  : — 10  parts  of  isinglass  are  soaked  in  15  times 
the  weight  of  water  for  2  to  3  hours,  and  4o  parts  of  gelatin  in  10  to 
12  times  the  weight  of  water  for  one  hour.  Both  these  substances  are 
then  dissolved  by  gentle  heat,  mixed,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
12^  parts  of  potassium  dichromate.  The  mixture  is  filtered,  enough 
ammonia  having  been  added  to  produce  a  yellow  colour,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  spontaneous  change  of  the  film.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  over 
the  above  coating,  the  plate  having  been  previously  wanned  to  40°, 
and  it  is  dried  at  50°.  With  regard  to  the  exposure  of  the  plate  the 
following  data  are  given.  The  negative  is  placed  with  its  picture 
side  on  the  prepared  layer,  fixed  in  a  copying  frame,  tlie  operation 
being  performed  in  yellow  light  on  a  black  cloth  to  avoid  all  refiection 
of  rays  of  light.  The  time  for  exposure  varies  with  the  negative  used  : 
ordinary  cliches  require  about  \  of  an  hour  in  the  sun  and  H  hours  in 
difi"used  light.  After  exposure  the  plate  is  washed  with  well-water 
until  fi-ee  from  uncombined  chromium.  It  is  then  treated  with  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  alum,  again  washed,  and  finally  dried.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  copy  any  number  of  prints  without  having  to  moisten  the 
plates,  the  so-called  "  etching  "  process  may  be  adopted.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  is  used,  which  is  said  to  keep  the  plates  wet  for  a  con- 
siderable time :  150  parts  glycerin,  50  parts  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
5  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  in  25  parts  of  water. 

The  great  secret  in  heliographic  printing  is  the  choosing  of  gelatin 
of  a  good  quality,  the  main  requisite  being  resistance  to  mechanical 
pressure. 

Heliographic  Printing  on  Sheet-Zinc. — The  plates  employed  are  those 
used  in  hot-pressing  paper.  They  are  treated  once  or  twice  with  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  chromate  of  zinc  remaining  on 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  adheres  firmly  to 
the  plate,  and  produces  the  coml>ination  between  the  gelatin  and  the 
metal.  The  plate  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  is  treated  with 
a  hot  filtered  solution  of  gelatin  containing  1  part  gelatin,  20  parts 
water,  and  4  parts  alcohol.     It  is  then  dried  at  45 — 55°. 

Photographs  printed  with  vitrifiable  pigments  have  been  recently 
used  for  burning  in  on  porcelain,  glass,  and  stoneware.  The  process 
is  a  very  ingenious  one.  Pyroxylin  or  paper  nitrated  in  another  way 
is  printed  from  the  photograph,  and  in  the  ])lace  of  ordinary  printing 
varnish  a  varnish  is  used  consisting  of  a  vitrifiable  pigment  and  an  oil, 
which  when  heated  volatilises  completely.  The  nitrated  paper,  which 
before  being  printed  has  been  painted  with  starch,  is  moistened  with 
water  or  very  weak  nitric  acid,  and  pasted  on  the  porcelain  or  glass  to 
which  it  is  to  be  transferred,  and  after  being  allowed  to  dry  is  fired  in 
the  usual  manner :  the  paper  is  consumed  completely  without  damaging 
the  colours,  while  a  sharp  picture  remains  on  the  vessel.  D.  B. 

Soda  Industry.  By  G.  Lungb  {Bingl.  polyt.  J.,  231,  337—349, 
and  443 — 445). — In  this  paper,  Leblanc's  process  and  the  improve- 
ments recently  made  by  Pechiney  and  \Veklon  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  potassium  cyanide  is  formed  in 
the  soda-fusion  process,  and  that  this  compound  plays  an  important 
part  in  alkali  making,  since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  white  product 
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from  the  crude  soda-liquors  on  evaporation.  The  potassium  cyanide 
is  converted  into  potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  lyes.  On  calcining  the  residue,  ferric  oxide  is  formed,  which 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  product. 

Pechiney's  process  of  remedying  this  defect  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  formation  of  cyanogen  compounds  takes  place  in  the 
black-ash  furnace  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  sulphate 
has  been  decomposed  almost  completely,  and  is  greater  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  at  a  higher  one.  It  may.  however,  be  prevented  by 
conducting  the  heating  operation  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible, 
and  adding  towards  the  end  of  the  process  a  fi*esh  quantity  of  sodium 
sulphate,  which  destroys  any  cyanide  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
charge.  It  is  also  recommended  to  work  with  a  minimum  of  mixing 
coal. 

Weldon,  who  introduced  Pechiney's  process  in  England,  has 
improved  the  same  by  adding  limestone-dust  to  the  charge  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  together  with  Pechiney's  additional  sulphate, 
the  object  being  to  free  the  nearly  finished  product  from  sodium  sul- 
phide and  to  obtain  a  purer  soda. 

In  Chem.  Keivs,  38,  130,  IMactear  states  that  the  formation  of  the 
cyanogen  compounds  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  the  balling  pro- 
cess, when  a  higher  temperature  prevails,  and  that  such  compounds 
are  formed  in  the  black-ash  furnace  more  readily,  and  in  greater 
proportion  at  high  temperatures  than  at  lower  ones.  Weldon  contra- 
dicts this  statement,  and  adduces  the  following  facts  : — (1.)  By 
working  with  a  lime-sludge  containing  about  50  per  cent,  of  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  always  lower,  and  the  quantity 
of  cyanides  greater  than  when  a  limestone  mixing  has  been  used. 
(2.)  A  revolver  heated  with  gas  gave  a  product  containing  five  times 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  cyanogen  compounds  obtained  when  the 
firino-  is  done  with  coal,  the  heat  being  greater  in  the  latter  case. 
(3.)  Hand-furnace  black-ash  contains  less  cyanides  than  black- 
ash  from  revolvers,  the  former  being  usually  worked  at  a  higher 
temperature.  (4.)  In  France  black-ash  furnaces  are  worked  hotter, 
and  the  melt  kept  in  the  furnaces  longer,  than  in  England,  neverthe- 
less the  product  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  cyanides.  (6.)  Since  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  England  to  work  with  but  little  mixing 
coal,  and  to  use  a  very  high  temperature  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
black-ash,  it  has  been  observed  that  black-ash  contained  less  cyanides 
when  worked  in  revolvers  at  high  temperatures  than  that  made  at 
lower  temperatures  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  (6.)  If  lime- 
stone-dust is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  the  cooling  effect 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  more  cyanogen  compounds  are  found  in  the 
product.  It  is  therefore  best  not  to  allow  the  quantity  of  limestone- 
dust  added  to  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

In  answer  to  these  data,  Mactear  declares  (Chem.  Neics,  38,  162) 
that  the  formation  of  cyanogen  compounds  depends  on  the  melting 
point  of  the  mass  and  not  on  the  temperature  of  the  furnace ;  if  the 
former  is  high,  a  larger  proportion  of  cyanides  is  produced,  not  fi-om 
the  nitrogen  of  the  mixing  coal,  but  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 
Weldon  replies  in  a  paper  printed  for  private  circulation  in  a  very 
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energetic  manner,  disputing  Mactear's  statfincnt.  To  prove  that 
cyanides  are  formed  in  the  black-ash  furnace  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
mixing  coal,  Weldon  mentions  the  fact,  that  a  German  alkali  manu- 
facturer used  an  exceptionally  nitrogenous  mixing  coal,  and  obtained 
a  product  so  rich  in  cyanides  that  he  found  it  advantageous  to 
separate  the  ferrocyanide  by  crystallisation.  Another  portion  of  the 
cyanogen  compounds  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
firing  coal  existing  in  the  furnace-gases  as  ammonia,  whilst  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  has  extremely  little,  if  any,  part  in  the  formation  of  these 
bodies. 

Weldon  mentions  that  white-ash  may  be  obtained  bv  using  as  much 
as  60  per  cent,  of  mixing  coal,  removing  all  cyaniiles  by  Pochiney- 
Weldon's  final  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  and  limestone-dust.  French 
manufacturers  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  a  white  soda  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  mixing  coal  and  leaving  a  portiim  of  their 
sulphate  undecomposed.  Pechiney,  however,  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  sulphate  could  be  decomposed  by  combining  the  diminution  of  the 
mixing  coal  with — what  is  the  exact  opposite  to  ^lactear's  views — a 
temperature  higher  than  usual  at  the  Hnish  and  a  longer  exposure. 

Schotield's  furnace  has  been  improved  by  Mactear,  and  is  now  very 
largely  used  for  calcining  purposes,  the  advantage  being  that  by  a 
mechanical  construction  of  the  furnace  large  quantities  of  ash  can  be 
calcined  with  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  the  product  moreover  being 
whiter  than  that  usually  obtained. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  Leblanc  process  will  have  been  made 
if  Schaffner  and  Helbig's  method  of  working  up  the  lixiviated  residues 
gives  the  same  results  when  worked  on  a  larger  scale  as  heretofore. 
The  process  is  based  on  a  series  of  ingenious  reactions,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  is  recovered  in  conjunction  with  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  residues,  the  latter  being  reduced  to  a  small  volume. 
The  residues  are  then  treated  with  magnesium  chloride,  when  the  fol- 
lowing reaction  takes  place :  CaS  +  JNIgCU  +  H.O  =  CaCl,  +  ^IgO  + 
HoS.  The  precipitate  is  freed  from  coke  or  other  impurities,  and  the 
purified  mixture  of  magnesium  oxide  and  calcium  chloride  is  treated 
with  carbonic  acid  to  convert  it  into  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium 
carbonate.  The  former  is  again  used  for  the  first  operati(jn  of  tho 
recovery  process,  whereas  the  latter  is  dried  and  used  in  the  soda- 
fusion.  About  one-third  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escaping  in 
the  first  treatment  is  burnt,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  given  off  allowed 
to  act  on  the  remaining  gas,  sulphur  and  water  being  produced. 
This  reaction  has  been  tried  repeatedly  on  a  large  scale,  without 
giving  sdtisfactory  results,  since  a  large  quantity  of  pentaihionic  acid 
is  always  produced.  Schaffner  and  Helbig  found  that  in  the  i)resence  of 
neutral  salts  the  formation  of  this  acid  is  prevented. 

The  residual  liquors  may  also  be  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  according  to  Monti's  method. 
Another  process  is  to  mix  them  with  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  or 
calcium,  and  to  burn  the  metallic  sulphides  formed. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  above  paper,  the  author  mentions  the  new 
discovery  by  Schlosing  of  a  method  of  separating  vapours  from  gases 
or  other   vapours   mixed   therewith.      Hitherto   it   has   always    been 
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assumed  that  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  for  condensing, 
e.g.,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  to  cool  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  this 
Schlosing  believes  to  be  erroneous.  He  states  "  that  the  cooling 
diminishes  the  vapour  tension  of  the  bodies  suspended  in  the  surround- 
ing medium,  so  that  they  alone,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical 
current,  are  slowly  brought  in  contact  vpith  the  agents  of  absorp- 
tion, whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tension  is  considerable,  the 
absorption  causes  a  continuous  current  of  the  volatile  body  to  the 
absorbing  surface."  Schlosing  therefore  recommends  that  the  bodies 
to  be  absorbed  should  be  kept  at  such  a  temperature  as  to  retain  a 
certain  degree  of  vapour  tension.  The  absorption  is  thereby  promoted, 
and  the  condensing  apparatus  simplified  and  diminished. 

The  author  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  discovery,  and  states  that 
it  can  only  mean  that  solids  or  liquids  in  a  stream  of  gas  should  be 
converted  into  the  gaseous  form  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  so  as 
to  establish  a  current  towards  the  surfaces  of  absorption.  This 
cannot  apply  to  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  effect  of  cooling  it  does  not 
deprive  the  gas  of  its  tension,  for  this  at  +  10°  still  amounts  to 
40  atmospheres.  D.'  B. 

Composition  and  Durability  of  Glass.  By  R.  Weber  (Ann. 
Phjs.  Cliein.  [2],  6,  431—460). — The  qualitative  properties  of  good 
and  bad  glass  are  detailed  at  some  lengtla.  Good  glass  is  unaltered  by 
long  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  while  the  surface  of  bad 
glass  is  more  or  less  rapidly  rendered  uneven ;  dust  adheres  easily  to 
bad  glass,  but  not  to  good,  &c. 

The  glasses  examined  all  contained  very  small  quantities  of  alumina; 
they  comprised  specimens  of  window  glass,  glass  for  optical  instru- 
ments, for  mirrors,  for  shades,  and  clock  glasses.  Many  analyses  are 
detailed.      The  general  result  is  that  in   good  glass   the   proportion 

of  silica  to  lime  and  alkali  (potash  or  soda)  is  6Si02 :  ICaO  :  1  I  at"  n* 

If  more  than  one  equivalent  of  alkali  be  present,  the  amount  of 
silica  must  be  increased  beyond  six  equivalents ;  if  there  be  less  than 
six  equivalents  of  silica,  the  amount  of  alkali  in  proportion  to  lime 
must  be  reduced  to  less  than  one  equivalent.  If  the  alkali  be  potash, 
a  small  increase  beyond  one  equivalent  causes  a  greater  deterioration 
in  the  glass  than  if  soda  be  the  alkali  present. 

In  good  window  glass,  the  proportion  of  lime  to  alkali  generally 
exceeds  1  : 1  equivalent ;  such  a  glass  is  brilliant  and  lustrous.  Glass 
Avhich  is  to  receive  a  high  polish,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  some- 
what rich  in  alkali,  and  therefore  necessarily  also  in  silica;  such  a 
glass  is  harder  than  window  glass. 

In  bad  glasses,  there  are  generally  somewhat  less  than  three  equiva- 
lents of  silica  to  one  of  base  (lime  and  alkali),  and  also  more  (some- 
times as  much  as  eight  or  nine  times  more)  than  one  equivalent  of 
alkali  to  one  of  lime. 

A  few  lead  glasses  were  examined.  Good  lead  glass  seems  generally 
to  contain  silica,  lead  oxide,  and  alkali  approximately  in  the  proportion 

{TC  O 
-KJ-"  ^.     If  the  proportion  of  lead  oxide  to  alkali 
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much  exceeds  1 :  03,  or  if  that  of  silica  to  the  base  falls  below  3:1, 
the  glass  does  not  long  withstand  the  weathering  action  of  the 
atmosphere.     Further  analysis  of  glasses  rich  in  alumina  are  promised. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Extraction  of  Silver  from  the  Fahl-ores  of  Baranca,  Mexico. 

(Chem.  Cetdr.  [3],  1878,  830 — 831). — The  fahl-ore,  containing  zuk;- 
blende,  galena,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  quartz,  silver,  and  a  trace  of 
gold,  was  crushed  and  roasted  with  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  salt.  The 
copper  and  zinc  were  then  extracted  by  treatment  with  cold  water, 
and  the  copper  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  iron.  From  the  in- 
soluble residue  tlie  silver  with  a  little  lead  was  extracted  by  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  calcium  sulphide. 
This  precipitate  when  roasted  gave  a  metal  of  650 — 700  thousandths 
fineness,  which  was  puritied  by  cupellation  with  lead.  F.  C. 

Preparation  of  Manganiferous  Pig-iron.  By  P.  Joed.vx  {Bimjl. 
pohjt.  J.,  231,  427). — At  the  iron  foundry  of  St.  Louis,  near  Mar- 
seilles, ferromanganese  has  been  produced  for  several  years  containing 
as  much  as  87'-i  per  cent,  manganese.  Recently  some  peculiar  obser- 
vations were  made  witli  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  manganese  in  the 
blast  furnaces.  The  total  quantity  of  manganese  found  in  the  ferro- 
manganese and  slag  produced,  is  never  equal  to  tliat  contained  in 
the  ores,  the  difference  being  about  10  per  cent.  Experiments  were 
made  which  proved  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  blast-furnaces  man- 
ganese is  volatile.  Other  metals  probably  behave  in  a  similar  manner. 
Moreover  in  casting  alloys  containing  readily  fusible  metals  luminous 
gases  characteristic  of  these  metals  are  often  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  D.  13. 

Enamel  for  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.  By  T.  Raetz  {Chem. 
Centr.  [3],  1878,  8U0). — A  glassy,  trans|)arent,  and  strongly  adherent 
enamel  is  obtained  by  powdering  a  fused  mixture  of  130  parts  of  finely 
powdered  lead  glass,  with  2U'o  of  calcined  soda,  and  12  of  boric  acid. 
Jjayers  of  different  fusibilities  may  be  u.sed  ;  the  ground-layer  which  is 
first  placed  on  tiie  iron  is  imperfectly  fusible  ;  it  is  made  by  fusing 
together  30  parts  of  finely-powdered  felspar  and  2.3  of  borax,  and  mix- 
ing the  powdered  mass  with  10  parts  of  clay,  6  of  felspar,  and  175  of 
magnesium  carbonate.  This  is  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  i)laced 
on  the  surface  to  be  enamelled,  and  over  it  is  scattered  the  more  fusible 
powder  made  by  fusing  375  parts  of  quartz  powder,  27-5  of  borax, 
50  of  tin  oxide,  15  of  soda,  and  10  of  saltpetre.  The  evenly  spread 
layer  is  carefully  dried  and  melted  in  a  muffle-furnace.  F.  C. 

A  New  Application  of  Rapid  Oxidation  by  which  Sulphides 
are  Utilised  for  Fuel.  By  J.  Holi.way  {Tr.  Sue  Arts,  February, 
137;)) — When  air  is  blown  into  molten  ferrous  sulphide,  oxidation 
proceeds  rapidly  in  accordance  with  the  equation  :  FeS  -f-  O3  =  FeO 
+  SOo,  and  much  heat  is  evolved.  The  autht.r  utilises  this  reaction 
by  melting  iron  pyrites  along  with  coke  in  a  cupola  furnace,  trans- 
ferring the  molten  ferrous  sulphide  to  a  Bessemer  converter,  turning 
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on  the  blast,  and  from  time  to  time  throwing  in  cliarges  of  pyrites  and 
sandstone.  In  this  way,  large  quantities  of  pyrites  are  oxidised  with- 
out the  use  of  fuel  other  than  that  required  to  heat  the  blast.  A 
siliceous  slag  is  produced,  a  quantity  of  mixed  slag  and  regulus,  and  a 
regulus  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
present  in  the  original  pyrites.  Preliminary  experiments  show  that 
the  process  is  of  wide  application.  The  special  form  of  plant  to  be 
adopted  has  not  yet  been  determined  :  the  Bessemer  converter  was 
employed  only  in  preliminary  trials.  The  pyrites  and  sandstone  may 
be  thrown  into  the  vessel  in  lumps. 

The  author's  experiments  establish  the  following  points  : — 

When  air  is  blown  into  a  thin  stratum  of  molten  ferrous  sulphide, 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  utilised  for  oxidation. 

Pyrites  being  thrown  in,  as  already  described,  about  one-half  of  the 
sulphur  contained  therein  is  expelled  in  the  free  state,  along  with  the 
more  volatile  metallic  sulphides,  e.g.,  lead  and  arsenic  sulphide  present 
in  the  pyrites.  It  will  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the  plant  that  this 
sulphur  may  be  condensed  and  removed. 

The  remainder  of  the  sulphur,  about  20  per  cent,  in  all,  with  the 
exception  of  that  found  in  the  regulus,  is  principally  evolved  as  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  The  regulus  generally  contained  about  22  per 
cent,  of  sulphur ;  the  pyrites  about  33  per  cent.  About  14  per  cent, 
of  the  escaping  gases  consists  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  remainder 
being  nitrogen.  The  sulphurous  anhydride  may  of  course  be  utilised 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  or  it  might  be  condensed  in 
coke  towers. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  burning  pyrites,  although  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidised,  the  gases  produced  only  contain 
about  16  per  cent,  of  sulphui-ous  anhydride  and  84  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen. 

If  an  excess  of  iron  sulphide  be  always  present,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
nickel,  and  certain  other  metals  are  all  concentrated  in  the  regulus. 
Even  if  these  metals  be  added  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  silicate,  it  is  veiy 
probable  that  these  compounds  will  be  converted  into  sulphide,  and  that 
the  metals  will  be  concentrated  in  this  form  in  the  regulus.  If  this 
be  proved  experimentally,  the  process  will  be  suitable  for  working  poor 
copper  ores,  slags  containing  copper,  silicates  of  nickel,  <fcc. 

The  slag  consists  chiefly  of  ferrous  ortho-silicate,  generally  contain- 
ing traees  of  copper,  small  quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  and  a  few  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  Inasmuch  as  the  slag  is  perfectly  fused,  but  small 
quantities  of  copper  only  are  entangled  therein.  The  small  diiference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  slag  and  that  of  the  regulus 
(average  4"1  and  4'8  respectively)  prevents  the  complete  separation  of 
the  latter. 

The  author  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  able  to  add  more 
silica  than  he  has  yet  done,  and  so  produce  a  lighter  slag.  As  the 
slag  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide  it  might  be  used 
in  the  Bessemer  process  or  otherwise  utilised. 

The  exact  character  of  the  lining  to  be  employed  for  the  furnace 
must  be  regarded  as  yet  unsettled :  if  sufficient  silica  be  added  to 
produce  a  slag  containing  more  silica  than  required  by  the  formula 
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(M"0)2Si02,  the  molten  slag  exerts  little  or  no  corrosive  action  on  a 
siliceous  lining. 

Calculations  are  given  of  the  cost  of  proposed  plant,  of  fut'l,  &c. 
The  applicability  of  the  process  to  the  treatment  of  the  Spanish  ores 
in  situ  is  pointed  out. 

In  one  experiment  a  peculiar  slag  was  obtained,  agreeing  with  the 
formula  loFeO.FeS./SiO-j :  this  ferrous  sulpho-silicate  had  a  sp.gr. 
of  42,  a  metallic  appearance,  and  crystallised  in  confused  groups  of 
prisms.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Extraction  of  Copper  by  Wet  Processes.  By  F.  Bode  (Dingl. 
pohjt.  /.,  231,  254 — 265,  357 — 3(32,  and  428 — 430). — From  his  studies 
of  the  preparation  of  copper  in  the  wet  way  since  1805,  the  author  is 
in  possession  of  a  complete  literature  regarding  the  various  methods. 
The  following  are  the  main  points  considered: — 

I.  Obtaining  the  copper  in  the  soluble  form.  II.  Extracting  the 
soluble  copper  salts.  111.  Treating  the  lyes.  IV.  Precipitating  the 
copper.     V.  Treating  the  products  and  residues. 

1.  Converting  the  Copper  into  the  Soluble  Form. — 1.  Extraction  by 
means  of  water  takes  jjlace  gradually  in  nature  by  the  formation  of 
cement-water  in  the  weathering.  This  water  often  contains  as  much 
as  0"28  kilo,  of  copper  per  cubic  meter.  A  more  rapid  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  copper,  however,  is  that  of  roasting  cupriferous  ores  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  their  lixiviation.  De  la  Kue  and  Miiller  mix 
ground  burnt  pyrites  with  sulphuric  acid,  form  the  mass  into  blocks, 
and  heat  it,  so  that  iron  sulphate  is  decomposed ;  the  undecomposed 
silver  and  copper  sulphates  are  then  extracted  by  water. 

Hauch's  process  depends  on  the  treatment  of  residues  containing 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  (also  small  quantities  of  lead)  with  sulphuric 
acid  of  60°  in  cast-iron  pots,  boiling  the  mixture  until  it  thickens. 
Copper  and  part  of  the  silver  form  soluble  sulphates  (the  part  of  silver 
alloyed  with  gold  being  in.soluble).  The  silver  is  separated  by  means 
of  sudium  chloride,  and  from  the  solution,  the  copper  is  precipated  by 
iron. 

2.  Extraction  ivith  Acids. —  The  ores  must  contain  as  little  lime  or 
substances  absorbing  acid  as  possible.  The  various  methods  of 
extracting  copper  from  ores  or  residues  by  means  of  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  fully  described  in  this  section.  Fitzgerald  obtains 
copper  (and  other  metals)  from  the  ores  by  treatment  with  nitric 
acid,  and  passing  air  through  the  warm  mixture.  With  regard  to  the 
methods  of  desilvering  copper  obtained  in  the  wet  way,  the  argenti- 
ferous and  auriferous  metal  is  moistened  with  warm  sulphuric  acid, 
copper  sulphate  being  formed  and  removed  in  the  usual  manner :  the 
residue,  besides  silver  and  gold,  also  contains  lead,  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  To  prevent  the  production  of  copper  sulphate  in  this  process, 
the  following  treatment  has  been  proposed.  Calcining  the  copper, 
grinding  and  sifting  the  oxide,  roasting  with  iron  sulphate  or  pyrites, 
so  as  not  to  decompose  the  silver  salt  formed,  but  to  deeunipcjse  tho 
copper  sulphate.  Lixiviating  the  silver  salt  with  warm  water,  accord- 
ing to  Ziervogel  (and  if  the  residues  are  still  rich  in  silver,  roasting 
with  sodium  chloride  and  extracting  the  silver  salt  with  a  hot  solution 
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of  salt,  according  to  Augustin's  metliod),  and  adding  the   exhausted 
residues  to  the  dry  copper. 

Kerpely  recommends  the  use  of  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
whicli  is  said  to  possess  as  great  a  solvent  power  for  silver  chloride  as 
a  warm  solution,  the  advantage  being  that  it  dissolves  less  chlorides  of 
lead  and  antimony. 

3.  Extraction  by  Clilorinating . —  (a.)  Chlorination  in  the  dry  way  by 
roasting  with  sodium  chloride.  Henderson's  method. — The  burnt  ores 
are  crashed,  mixed  with  salt,  and  roasted  in  ovens  at  low  tempera- 
tures. The  mass  is  lixiviated  with  the  final  liquors  of  a  previous 
operation,  then  with  hot -water,  and  finally  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  obtained  in  the  roasting  and  condensed  in  towers.  The  copper  in 
solution  is  thrown  down  by  iron. 

(i.)  Chlorination  in  the  wet  way.  Kopp's  method. — The  property 
which  u'on  chloride  possesses  of  giving  up  chlorine  readily  and  form- 
ing a  powerful  chlorinating  and  oxidising  agent  (the  chlorine  com- 
bining with  the  hydrogen  of  water)  is  made  use  of  in  this  process. 
The  method  is  described  in  Dinr/L,  199,  400. 

S terry  Hunt  and  Douglas  extract  by  means  of  ferrous  chloride  and 
sodium  chloride.  The  following  is  the  principle  on  which  their 
method  is  based.  Ferrous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  cuprous  oxide, 
cnpric  oxide,  and  copper,  thus,  2FeCl  +  3CaO  =  CuCl  +  CU2CI  + 
FeoOs;  2FeCl  +  SCu.O  =  2Cu  +  2CU2CI  +  FeoOj.  Cuprous  chlo- 
ride, although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  salt. 
If  the  reactions  take  place  at  the  same  time,  the  separated  copper  is 
redissolved,  thus,  CuCi  +  Cu  =  Cu2Cl,  the  result  being  a  complete 
solution  of  the  copper  in  the  form  of  cuprous  chloride.  By  cementa- 
tion with  iron  the  original  solvent  is  regenerated  thus  :  CU2CI  -f  Fe  = 
2Cu  +  FeCl. 

(c.)  Chlorination  in  the  dry  and  wet  way.  Stella  patented  a 
method  for  extracting  copper  from  burnt  pyrites  by  roasting  the 
ground  residues  with  sodium  chloride  and  digesting  with  sea-water 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Extraction  hij  Means  of  Ammonia. — Ammonia,  ammonium  car- 
bonate, or  other  salts  of  ammonium,  form  with  the  oxide  and  the  car- 
bonate of  copper  double  compounds,  from  which  the  metal  may  be 
separated  as  sulphide  by  barium  or  calcium  sulphides. 

5.  Fluxes  other  than  Sodium  Chloride. — Monnier  recommends  the 
use  of  soda,  and  afterwards  of  sodium  sulphite,  in  roasting  copper 
pyrites  ores.  According  to  the  Snowdon  process,  the  ores  are  mixed 
wath  slacked  lime,  formed  into  bricks,  and  roasted,  the  copper  sulphate 
being  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  metal  precipitated  as 
sulphide. 

Other  methods  of  less  importance  are  mentioned  in  the  original 
paper. 

II.  Lixiviating  the  Solulle  Copper  Salts. — This  is  done  either  by 
filtration  and  pressure  or  by  agitation.  The  vessels  used  are  wooden 
vats  with  a  false  bottom,  provided  with  perforated  clay  plates,  covered 
with  a  filter  of  coke  or  other  material.  The  liquors  are  transported  by 
means  of  elevators  or  montejus. 

III.  Treating  the  Liquors. — 1.  Eemoving  the  Lnpurities. — In  order  to 
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separate  antimony  and  arsenic  from  the  aciil  liquors  obtained  in  work- 
ing np  bin-Tit  pyrites  ores,  according  to  Henderson's  method,  Down 
(ibid,  224,  i;»5)  recommends  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  lime  sulli- 
cient  to  neutralise  the  acid  contained  in  the  liquors,  and  to  cause  the 
precipitation  of  only  a  very  small  poi-tion  of  iron  salts  present  in  the 
solution.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  said  to  go  down  with  the  copper 
in  strongly  acid  solutions,  in  weaker  solutions  they  remain  dissolved  ; 
according  to  Kingzett  and  Lunge  they  arc  said  to  form  a  compouad 
with  iron  similar  to  Schecle's  green. 

2.  JJc.silcering  the  Liquors. — According  to  Claudet,  the  liquors  are 
treated  with  potassium  iodide,  the  moist  precipitate  is  aciditied  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  is  added,  zinc  iodide  and  silver  being  formed. 
Owing  to  the  high  pi-ice  of  iodine  varec  liquors  are  now  used. 

Gibb  desilvers  by  partial  precijiitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
obtained  from  the  residues  of  alkali  works.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  silver  is  thrown  down  with  the  first  6  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphide 
precipitated.      Sodium  sulphide  is  also  used. 

Snelus  precipitates  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  copper  from  the  liquors 
of  burnt  ores,  by  blowing  iinely  divided  iron  dust  into  the  liquors  and 
agitating  the  mixture,  whereby  80  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  silver  is 
thrown  down. 

Cliadwiek  and  Jardine  precipitate  with  lead  acetate,  remove  the 
copper  in  the  precipitate  by  treatment  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  reduce  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Clark  and  Smith  treat  the  chlorinated  ores  with  cold  Avater,  then 
Avith  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulpliate  or  with  gas-liquor,  in  order  to 
obtain  silver  chloride  in  solution,  from  which  the  metal  is  sepanited 
by  galvanic  means.  The  residual  liquor  is  mixed  with  that  yielded  by 
the  extract  of  the  ore  in  hot  water,  to  separate  the  copper. 

IV.  Precipitating  the  Copper. — Iron  is  mostly  used  for  separating 
the  copper  from  the  liquors,  wrought-iron  being  more  active  than  cast- 
iron.  Spongy  iron  is  the  best.  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  large 
boxes  provided  with  steam  pipes  and  agitators. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  used  by  Wagner  for  precipitating  the  hydro- 
chloi'ic  acid  extract.  The  gas  is  obtained  from  barium  sulphide  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  extracting  the 
copper  is  recovered  in  the  liquid  from  which  the  sulphide  has  been 
precipitated. 

Krassinsky  and  Wissocq  use  lime  as  precipitant. 

V.  Treittiiuj  the  Product  and  licsidues. — 1.  Products. — The  copper  ob- 
tained by  cementation  is  collected  and  washed.  It  is  either  sold  in 
this  form  or  worked  up  into  a  purer  product. 

The  copper  sulphide  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  alkaline  sulphiiies  is  washed  and  worked  uj)  into  coarse 
metals. 

Copper  sulphate  is  obtained  in  the  desilvering  operation.  The  pro- 
duct iorms  a  commercial  article. 

Oxides  of  copper  are  worked  up  into  black  copper. 

The  extracted  residue  (purple  ore)  consists  essentially  of  ferric  oxide 
(95  per  cent.).  It  is  free  from  sulj)hur  and  is  used  for  lining  puddling 
furnaces,  or  it  may  be  melted  in  the  blast  furnace. 
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2.  Condensation  of  the  Roasting  Gases. — In  clilorinating,  accordin£y  to 
Henderson's  method,  a  small  quantity  of  copper  is  carried  off  with  the 
gases  evolved.  These  are  condensed  in  towers,  so  that  the  copper  is 
recovered  as  well  as  the  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3.  Residual  Liquors. — Partial  Recoveri/  of  the  Solvents. — H.  Wagner 
proposes  to  recover  the  acid  used  for  dissolving  the  iron  in  the  ores, 
by  exposing  the  neutral  residual  liquors  to  atmospheric  oxidation  with 
constant  agitation.  Basic  salts  of  iron  are  deposited  and  the  acid  in 
the  solution  liberated. 

The  bye-product  obtained  in  conjunction  with  the  recovery  of  the 
solvents  is  iron  sulphate  obtained  from  those  liquors,  which  remain 
on  extracting  the  ores  after  sulphuration  :  it  always  contains  aluminic 
sulphate.  Baryta  preparations  are  obtained  in  Wagner's  process. 
Glauber  salt  is  obtained  from  the  final  liquors  in  Henderson's  method. 
Iron  oxide  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  i"ed  pigment,  sodium  sulphide, 
and  soda. 

Eledrolysis  used  in  the  Copper  MetaUnrgij. — In  1835 — 1840  Becquerel 
made  a  number  of  trials  with  a  view  of  obtaining  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  from  their  ores  by  electro-chemical  means.  The  ores  were  in  the 
first  place  chlorinated  and  sulphurated.  Chains  were  then  introduced 
into  the  clear  liquid.  These  consisted  of  zinc,  iron,  or  lead,  in  combi- 
nation with  copper.  The  plates  of  the  non-oxidisable  metals  were 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  silver  solution,  whereas  the  oxi- 
disable  metal  was  placed  in  porous  diaphragms  of  canvas,  which  were 
filled  with  salt  water  and  put  into  the  solution  containing  the  ore. 
They  were  then  connected  metallically  with  the  former. 

In  1867  Patera  published  a  method  of  exti'acting  copper  from 
cement  water,  which  consists  in  filling  cells  of  clay  or  fir- wood  with 
iron  plates  and  connecting  the  latter  with  the  cathode,  consisting  of 
small  pieces  of  coke,  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  salt  being  used 
to  produce  the  action. 

Keith's  method  of  preparing  copper  electrolytically  is  well  known. 

D.  B. 

Fire-damp  in  Collieries.  By  C.  Winkler  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  231, 
280 — 282). — The  author  describes  in  Jahrhuch  fur  das  Berg-und  Hiit- 
tenivesen  Sachsens,  1878,  various  apparatus  for  indicating  fire-damp  in 
coal  mines.  Schopfleuthner  uses  a  scale,  a  glass  flask  filled  with  air 
being  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  beam.  The  scale  is  in  equilibrium  in 
normal  air,  but  when  the  latter  is  mixed  with  lighter  or  heavier  gases 
the  flask  sinks  or  rises,  and  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  electric  current,  which  it  closes,  and  thus  causes 
the  sounding  of  an  alarm  bell. 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  diflficulty  of  obtaining  fair  samples  of  the 
air  in  mines  has  been  the  only  reason  that  chemical  investigations  in 
this  direction  have  failed  to  give  trustworthy  results.  Besides  this, 
other  circumstances,  e.g.,  changes  of  weather,  alterations  in  tempera- 
ture, and  pressure  often  efiect  the  liberation  of  fire-damp,  and  thus 
further  depreciate  the  value  of  chemical  investigation.  However,  it  is 
stated  by  the  author  that  it  cannot  be  foretold  what  problems  as  to 
the  consistency,  foi'mation,  accumulation,  and  removal  of  choke-  and 
fire-damp  may  be  solved,  by  adding  to  the  usual  observations  of  deter- 
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mining  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  temperature,  and  pressure, 
analyses  of  the  air  in  mines.  In  the  Epinac  collieries  of  Montceau- 
les-Mines  these  analyses  are  made  constantly,  "  grisometers "  being 
fixed  at  various  parts  of  the  pit,  and  the  amount  of  marsh-gas  present 
in  the  air  noted  four  times  during  every  shift.  D.  B. 

Absorbing  Power  of  Wood-charcoal.  By  Jaii.larp  (Chem. 
Cent)-.  [3],  1879,  13). — Wood-churc-oal,  if  sprinkled  with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  three  days,  was  found  to  undergo  the  same  per- 
centage loss  of  weight  by  exposure  to  110"  for  two  hours  as  another 
sample  which  had  not  been  wetted.  FurtluT,  charcoals  prejiared  from 
different  kinds  of  wood,  if  exposed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the 
same  atmosphere,  lost  when  heated  to  1 10°  for  two  hours  percenta"-es 
varying  between  9  and  10,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  havino- 
been  80  per  cent.  Hence  the  author  concludes  that  different  kinds  of 
"wood- charcoal  have  nearly  identical  absorption  coefficients  for  moisture. 
The  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  varies,  however,  with  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  F.  C. 

Process  for  Bleaching  Vegetable  Fabrics.  By  C.  Betrich 
(Chem.  Centr.  [3],  1878,  81.5 — 816). — In  the  ortlinary  process,  it  is 
necessary  before  employing  the  bleach  to  remove  the  gummy  materials 
from  the  fibre  by  long-continued  boiling  with  soda.  This  weakens  the 
fibre,  and  exposes  it  more  fully  to  the  rotting  action  of  the  bleach. 
The  author  of  the  new  process  uses  oxalic  acid  or  pota.ssium  oxalate 
instead  of  a  mineral  acid  for  acting  on  the  bleaching  powder.  He 
finds  that  the  preliminary  treatment  with  .soda  can  then  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  bleaching  powder  has  a  greater  bleaching  effect, 
and  acts  less  injuriously  on  the  fabric.  The  author  believes  that  liypo- 
chloroiis  acid  is  set  free,  and  being  decomposed  in  contact  with  the 
fabric,  the  nascent  chlorine  and  oxygen  so  produced  exert  the  powerful 
bleaching  effect.  A  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid  may  also  dissolve  away 
the  gummy  matters  and  cleanse  the  fibre.  The  bleaching  ])owder  is 
mixed  with  only  a  portion  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  at 
first,  then  the  articles  are  quickly  introduced,  and  the  rest  of  the  acid 
added  after  a  time.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  18 — 20°  C, 
or  at  the  highest  25 — 28".  On  removal  from  the  bath,  the  material 
is  freed  from  the  liquid  and-  treated  with  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  bath 
to  convert  all  calcium  salts  into  sulphates,  and  finally  tiie  acid  is  re- 
moved by  a  weak  soda-bath.  These  processes  are  rejieated  if  neces- 
sary, and  finally  the  materials  are  exposed  to  sunshine.  Only  those 
fabrics  which  refuse  to  be  wetted  by  water  require  to  be  treated  first 
with  soda.  F.  C. 

Composition  of"  Grains  "  from  Malt.  By  A.  IIii.GF.rc  (Lunlv!. 
Versuchs.-Stut.,  23,  455). — The  following  are  the  results  of  the  author's 
analysis  of  malt  grains  (mash  refuse)  ;  (A)  of  dark-coloured  grains 
from  a  high  dried  malt ;   (B)  of  a  lighter  variety : — 

Ash,  Fat,  Proteids,  Sugar, 

per  cent.  per  cint.         per  cent.         per  cent. 

A 207  4-57  5-75  4-95 

B  . .  . .      1-91  5-64  602  03 
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The  sugar  represents,  in  addition  to  that  present  as  such,  the  starch, 
dextrin,  &c.,  of  the  grains,  which  were  converted  into  sugar  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  100°.  C.  F.  C. 

The  Amount  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Wines.  By  G.  Lunge  (Deut. 
Ghem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  928— 930).— The  author  points  out  that  Nessler's 
statement  (Zeits.  Anal.  Ghem.,  18,  236)  that  pure  wine  may  contain 
as  much  as  3'28  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  or  o'83  grams  of  potassium 
sulphate  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  based  on  the  misprint  centi-  for 
milli-grams  in  Martz's  article   {Jour.  PJiarm.  Ghim.,  1877,  273). 

W.  C.  W. 

Plastering  of  Wine.  By  G.  Pollacci  (Gazzetta  chimica  italiana, 
9,  37 — 47). — In  a  former  communication  {Gaz.,  8,  379,  and  this  vol., 
p.  681),  the  author  described  the  effect  pi'oduced  by  adding  plaster  to 
wine  which  had  already  been  fermented :  if,  however,  it  is  added  to  the 
must  and  fermented  with  it,  very  different  results  are  obtained,  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  being  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
potassium  sulphate  remaining  dissolved  in  the  wine.  If  the  wine  itself 
is  plastered,  there  is  only  about  1  gram  of  this  salt  present  per  litre,  but 
if  the  plaster  is  fermented  with  the  must,  it  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
5 — 6  grams  per  litre.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  comparative 
insolubility  of  the  hj^drogen  potassium  tartrate  in  dilute  alcohol ;  fer- 
mented wine  of  11  per  cent,  alcohol  cannot  retain  in  solution  more 
than  2 — 2'2  grams  per  litre  of  the  tartrate,  whilst  the  grapes  from 
which  the  litre  of  wine  is  made  may  contain  10 — 11  grams  or  even 
more,  and  this  tartrate,  reacting  with  the  calcium  sulphate,  gives  in 
the  first  case  aboat  1  gram,  and  in  the  second  5 — 6  grams  of  hydrogen 
potassium  sulphate,  together  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  cal- 
cium tartrate.  Besides  the  su.phate  of  potash,  the  wine,  whether 
plastered  during  fermentation  or  afterwards,  contains  much  calcium 
tartrate  and  sulphate,  so  that  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  saturated  solution  of  these  calcium  salts.  The  author  finds,  more- 
over, that  during  the  fermentation,  the  calcium  sulphate  undergoes 
reduction,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  ;  this  is  also  the  case  with 
grapes  which  have  been  sulphured  if  any  of  the  sulphur  is  left  adher- 
ing to  them,  and  that  even  when  no  calcium  sulphate  is  present:  this 
hydrogen  sulphide  then  reacts  with  the  alcohol,  giving  rise  to  mercap- 
tan,  which  greatly  damages  or  entirely  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  wine, 
the  effect  being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  plaster  added,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  the  fermentation.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  wine  thus 
injured  be  poured  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  allowed  to  evaporate, 
the  characteristic  odour  of  mercaptan  can  be  easily  recognised.  The 
fermentation  of  plastered  must  commences  briskly,  but  gradually 
diminishes,  proceeding  more  slowly  than  that  of  unplastered  must ; 
moreover,  it  is  completed  with  greater  difficulty.  Wines  made  from 
plastered  must  therefore  always  contain  more  glucose  and  less  alcohol 
than  those  made  from  unplastered  must.  The  chief  cause  of  the  in- 
complete fermentation  appears  to  be  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  for  by 
dii'ect  experiment  the  author  has  found  that  although  the  presence  of 
a  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  interfere  with  the 
fermentation,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  retards  it,  whilst  a  large 
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quantity  entirely  prevents  fermentation  from  commencing.  An  ana- 
lysis of  a  wine  made  from  a  must  wliicli  liad  been  fermented  witli  plaster 
gave  the  following  per  litre  :  calcium  sulphate,  I'SOO  gram  ;  hydrogen 
potassium  tartrate  0"252;  and  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate  4'822. 

C.  E.  G. 

Changes  which  Wine  undergoes  when  kept.  By  Biorthelot 
(/.  I'hnrm.  [4],  29,  4Si» — 493). — Two  specimens  of  port  wine  were 
examined,  one  of  which  had  been  kept  since  1780,  nearly  100  years, 
and  the  other  45  years.  The  wine  100  years  old  had  a  clear  yellow 
colour;  the  colour  of  the  other  was  darker,  but  it  was  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  new  port.  The  taste  of  the  old  wine  was  dry  and  slightly 
bitter  ;  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  colouring  matter.  The  older  wine 
had  the  sp.  gr.  -988  at  10°,  and  the  other  the  sp.  gr.  0-901  at  10°. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  as  follows  : — 

Port  wine  100       Port  wine  45 
years  old.  yeiirs  old. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Residue  dried  at  100° 3-3G  5-50 

Sugars  (reducing)    125  3'15 

„        after  action  of  dilute  acid 129  3'08 

Acid  (calculated  as  tartaric  acid) 517  5'46 

Tartaric  ether  (calculated  as  tartaric  acid)  I'll  1"17 

Cream  of  tartar     027  0-42 

The  small  quantity  of  residue  in  the  old  wine  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  :  the  residue  of  new  port  varies  from  3'75 
to  524 ;  the  bases  contained  in  it  are  potash,  lime,  and  a  trace  of 
iron. 

The  quantity  of  cane-sugar  in  the  older  wine  is  practically  nil, 
whereas  the  quantity  contained  in  the  other  amounts  to  0-53  per  cent. 
These  results  confirm  those  of  the  author  relative  to  the  slow  invertive 
action  of  organic  acids  on  cane  sugar. 

The  quantities  of  ethyltartaric  acid  corresponding  with  the  acid, 
existing  as  such,  are  respectively  2-6G  and  2-83.  The  total  quantity 
of  free  tartaric  acid  in  each  case  corresponds  with  that  contamed  in 
new  wine,  therefore  by  keeping  the  wine,  it  lo.ses  about  a  quarter  of  its 
acidity  by  etherification. 

The  analyses  of  the  deposits  give  the  following  results  : — 

Wine  100  years.  Wine  to  years. 
Sugar  (reducing). .  . .          1*25  3'15 

Cane-sugar     004  (?)  053 

Pure  acids 051  052 

Acids  (as  ethers)  ....  0-27  0-28 

Cream  of  tartar    003  Ou4 

2-10  452 

Glycerin     M6  0-98 

The  quantities  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  wine  are — 
Wine    loo  years  old,   19-8  per  cent,   by  vol. ;    15-9    per   cent,   by 
weight. 
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Wine  45  years  old,  20"1  per  cent,  by  vol. ;  16"1  per  cent,  by 
weight. 

The  quantities  agree  with  that  contained  in  new  wine,  which  varies 
from  19  to  23  per  cent,  by  vol. 

The  gas  extracted  from  the  wine  45  years  old  consisted  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  only,  1  litre  yielding  44"  7  c.c,  of  which  12"4  c.c.  was 
oxygen  and  32'3  nitrogen.  It  may  be  remarked  that  whilst  port  wine 
contains  oxygen,,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Burgundy,  which  on  the  other 
hand  contains  carbonic  anhydride.  This  gas,  however,  disappears  in 
old  port. 

The  difference  in  the  constitution  in  the  two  port  wines  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  on  the  older.  L.  T.  O'S. 

A  Critical  Point  in  making  Parmesan  Cheese.  By  A.  Galmi- 
BEETi  (Landw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  437 — 442). — Owing  to  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Parmesan  cheese  is  manufactured,  there  are  several 
critical  points  in  the  process  which  give  the  maker  some  trouble. 
When  the  curdled  milk  is  sweet  and  of  the  usual  character,  failure 
generally  arises  from  presence  of  too  much  whey  in  the  cheese.  If 
the  cheese  has  not  been  sufficiently  purified  by  boiling,  or  has  been 
brought  directly  into  a  warm  medium  before  the  action  of  the  salt 
(the  withdrawal  of  serum)  has  had  time  for  completion,  the  ferments 
contained  in  the  cheese  begin  to  act ;  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved, 
which  gives  rise  to  bubbles  in  the  cheese  paste ;  and  a  continuous 
decomposition  sets  in,  by  which  the  cheese  is  entirely  poilt. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes  of  failure  there  is  another  which  is 
not  so  easily  recognised.  The  phenomena  of  the  coagulation  of  milk 
and  blood  are  essentially  similar :  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if 
blood  be  shaken  during  coagulation,  the  corpuscles  do  not  all  combine 
with  the  fibrin  to  produce  the  clot,  but  remain  partly  suspended  in 
the  serum.  An  analogous  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  preparation  of 
cheese,  and  if  the  agitation  of  the  curdling  mass  has  been  too  violent, 
a  large  quantity  of  the  fat  globules  will  pass  into  the  whey,  and  the 
cheese  will  be  consequently  poorer. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  fat  which  passes  into  the 
whey,  the  author  has  performed  several  analyses,  from  which  he 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : — Whey  is  always  more  acid  and  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  milk,  and  contains  about  half  the  amount  of 
solids,  with  one-eighth  the  quantity  of  fat  which  is  present  in  milk. 
If  therefore  400  litres  of  milk  per  diem  were  used  in  making  cheese, 
700  kilos,  of  fat  would  pass  into  the  whey  in  one  year.         J.  K.  C. 
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Continuous   Spectrum   of  the  Electric   Spark.     By  A   Anr 

(Ann.  rinj.-i.  Cliem.  [2],  7,  150 — l(3u). — It'  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  a  liquid,  instead  of  a  gas,  a  bright  continnous  spectrum  is 
obtained  in  place  of  a  line  spectrum.  This  spectrum,  in  the  case  of 
\Yater  and  of  olive  oil,  is  chai-acterised  by  its  large  number  of  blue 
rays,  and  its  want  of  dark  red  rays.  With  other  liquids,  as  bitter- 
almond  oil,  glycerol,  alcohol,  and  milk,  difPerences  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  entire  spectrum  and  of  the  single  colours  are  obtained,  as  well  as 
in  the  intensity  of  the  latter.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that  the  particles  separated  from  the  copper  electrodes 
become  of  a  white-hot  redness,  even  in  presence  of  water  or  another 
liquid,  whilst  the  constituents  of  the  air  do  not  become  so  heated. 
Hence  the  spectrum  loses  the  line  character,  and  the  continuous  spectrum 
of  the  white-hot  metallic  particles  is  all  that  is  visible.  T.  C. 

Boiling  Points  of  Normal  Ethanes  (Paraffins).  By  ]\I.  Gold- 
stein {Dcut.  Cliem.  Ges.  JJcr.,  12,  089 — Gl'2). — On  comparing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  boiling  points  of  a  series  differing  by  CHo,  it  is 
found  that  these  differences  become  less  as  the  molecular  weight  in- 
creases, e.g.,  the  difference  between  the  boiling  points  of  CJIio  ami 
C5H12  is  38°,  whilst  that  between  C7H1G  and  Cjlis  is  25'',  so  that  some 
other  factor  must  be  involved  besides  the  increase  of  molecular  weight. 
This  factor  the  author  considers  to  be  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
atoms  to  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.     The  proportion  in  the  ethanes 

2 
is  2  +  -  :  if  numbers  are  substituted  for  n,  a  table  can  be  constructed. 

of  which  the  following  are  examples : — 


Differences. 

If  «  =  1,  the  formula  gives  4"00 
n  =  2                  „                  300 
n  =  S                 „                 2-66 
«  =  4                 „                 2-50' 

1-00 
0-33' 
0-1  GO  &c. 

Hence  it  appears  that  increase  of  molecular  weight  is  attended  with 
a  decrease  of  the  difierences  in  the  boiling  points,  as  well  as  a  decrea.si- 
in  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  carbon-atoms.  The  difference  between 
the  boiling  points  of  two  neighbouring  ethanes  approaches  19  more 
nearly  as  the  molecular  weight  incre;ises,  but  never  exactly  reaclu-.s 
it  (where  it  does  so  apparently,  the  ethanes  are  not  pure).  In  this 
Avay  any  ethane  must  boil  at  I'J  +  a^  higher  than  its  next  lower  honu;- 
logue.  Since  the  difference  between  the  proportion  of  hydrogeii- 
atoms   to    carbon-atoms    between    two    neighbouring    liuniologues    1- 

2  +  -  —   (2  +  -—  ]  =   -  — — -  ,  it  follow.s  .hit  a  =     (  — 1— --  ). 

VOL.  XXXVI.  3    ,'/ 
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A  furtlier  examination  of  this  qiiestion  has  shown  that  the  assumption 
of  a  direct  proportionality  between  the  variations   of  the  magnitudes 
2 

a,  and r^  leads  to  so  close  an  agreement  between  the  observed 

n{ii  +1) 
and  calculated  boiling  points,  that  the  actual  existence  of  this  propor- 
tionality may  be  safely  assumed  as  the  basis  of  further  calculation. 

2 

Denoting',  therefore,  by  a!  the  function  of  a  new  difference,  — ; 

n  (w  +1) 


1,111,       a  "0^  +  1)        -,   ,        ^^Qj.  + 1)  ^ 

we  shall  nave  —    =   • z^ >    and  a  =     /,,,,.  ^^ 

a!  ^  n  (%   +  1) 

n\u'  +  1) 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  determine  either  of  the  values  a',  if 

2 

the  value  of  a  which  corresponds  with  a  certain  difference  — 

n{n  +  1) 

is  known.  For  example,  if  n  =  4,  a'  may  be  found  as  follows  : — The 
difference  between  the  boiling  points  of  two  neighboaring  hydrocar- 
bons is  19  +  a  :  as  C4H11J  boils  at  1°  and  C5H12  at  o'9°,  the  difference 
is  38  =  19  +  a,  hence  a  =  19.  If  in  the  above  equation  we  put  19 
instead  of  a  and  4  instead  of  n,  we  shall  have — 

1  ^  4(4  +  1)    ^  ;l9  ^        380 

n'{n'  +  1)  nXtil  +  1)' 

The  value  of  a'  varies  with  that  of  n'  :  but  if  a'  is  known  for  any 
ethane,  the  difference  (19  +  a')  between  its  boiling  point  and  that  of 
the    following    homologue    is    easily    found.     To   determine  this  put 

in    place   of    a',   and    the   equation   becomes  19   +  a'  = 


n(^n'  -\-  1) 

,^«°     ,  +  19. 
n  (w   4-  1) 

A  table  constructed  from  this  formula  shows  that  the  calculated 
and  observed  boiling  points  approximate  closely.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Vapour-density  Determinations  of  Inorganic  Bodies  at  High 
Temperatures.  By  V.  and  C.  Meyer  {Betd.  Ghevi.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
1112 — 1118). — For  temperatures  above  a  red  heat  the  following 
modifications  of  the  author's  process  (Ber.,  12,  609)  must  be  employed. 
The  substance  is  contained  in  a  small  cup  made  from  the  stem  of  a 
Dutch  clay  pipe.  The  vessel  in  which  the  determination  is  carried  on 
is  made  of  glazed  porcelain.  It  is  first  cautiously  heated  in  an  ordi- 
nary rauffie  furnace,  and  then  transferred  to  a  muffle  heated  by  a 
Perrot's  gas  furnace.  Before  introducing  the  substance,  the  air  in  the 
apparatus  is  displaced  by  a  current  of  nitrogen.  If  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  the  gradual  cooling  down  of  the  furnace,  the  same  porcelain 
vessel  may  be  employed  for  several  determinations. 

The  followino^  numbers  were  obtained  : — 
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Found.  Calculated. 

Sulphur  above  a  red  heat  (So) 217  2-21 

Cn.Clo 705  6-^4, 

AsA    13-78  13-G8 

Cinnabar  (is  resolved  into  S  and  Hg). .        5'39  — 

w.  c.  w. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Cyanogen.  By  Berthelot  (Campf.  rend., 
88,  877 — Sl^.^). — By  direct  experiments  the  author  finds  that  the  heat 
liberated  by  the  combustion  of  2G  grams  of  cyanogen  in  oxygen  is,  all 
corrections  being  made,  1323  eal.  This  exceeds  by  38'3  cal.  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  the  contained  carbon  referred  to  the  state  of  diamond, 
and  the  difference  represents  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  formation  of 
cyanogen  from  its  elements.  This  number  differs  but  little  from  that 
otherwise  deduced  by  the  author,  when  in  18G4  he  first  pointed  out 
the  absorption  of  heat  attending  the  formation  of  cyanogen.  Cya- 
nogen, acetylene,  and  NO2,  all  well  defined  compound  radicles,  are 
formed  from  their  elements  with  absorption  of  heat ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  probably  connected  with  their  energy  of  combination,  Avhich 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  their  constituent  elements  in  the  free 
state.  .  R.  R. 

Thermic  Formation  of  Silicon  Hydride.  By  J.  Ogier  (Comjd. 
rend.,  88.  Oil). — The  gas  was  prepared  by  decomposing  silicf)formic 
ether  with  sodium,  so  as  to  obtain  it  fi"ee  from  hydrogen.  The  heat 
of  combustion  in  oxygen  of  one  equivalent  in  grams  of  SiH^  was 
found  by  direct  experiment  to  be  3243  cal.,  which  is  less  by  24-8 
than  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  constituents.  The  union  of  Si 
and  H,  is  therefore  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  heat  =  248 
cal.  This  number  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  representing  the  heat  of 
combination  of  the  constituents  in  marsh-gas  (22  cal.),  and  SiHi  is 
also  decomposed  by  electric  sparks  with  deposition  of  amorphous 
silicon.  R.  R. 

Thermic  Researches  on  Silicic  Ether.  By  J.  Ogier  (Gompt. 
rend.,  88,  070 — 072). — By  two  methods — one  synthetic,  the  other 
analytic — the  author  has  determined  the  heat  of  formation  of  silicic 
ether  from  pure  alcohol,  and  of  silicic  alcohol  dissolved  in  water.  The 
results  agree  closely,  and  their  mean  value  is  11 '5  cal.  for  the  equiva- 
lent in  grams.  The  author  also  finds  the  specific  heat  of  silicium 
chloride  between  13°  and  lo°  to  be  33-0  cal.,  and  its  heat  of  vaporisa- 
tion at  the  atmospheric  pressure  0"3  cal.  The  specific  heat  between 
15 — 84°,  and  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  silicic  ether,  are  88-7  and 
7  cal.  respectively.  ^i-  R- 

Influence  of  Substitution  on  Evolution  of  Heat  during  the 
Formation  of  Salts.  By  W.  Luiglinine  {Dmt.  Chmi.  ^^■^■.  7-'. /•.,  12, 
69G). — Aniline  and  paratoluidine  are  much  weaker  bases  tlian  ammonia. 
Aniline  evolves  744  heat  units  on  combining  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  introduction  of  chlorine  into  the  aniline  molecule  lessens  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free  during  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

3  i/  2 
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Paranitranillne  evolves  considerably  less  heat  on  combination  witli 
bydrochloric  acid  than  chloraniline  does.  More  heat  is  evolved  by  the 
action  of  monochlor-  and  trichlor-acetic  acid  on  NajO  than  by  acetic 
acid,  and  monochloracetic  acid  evolves  more  than  trichloracetic  acid. 
Amidacetic  acid  combines  with  NaoO  and  hydrochloric  acid  without 
any  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 

Alanine  behaves  similarly.  Nitrobenzoic  acid-  evolves  more  heat 
than  benzoic  acid  if  the  compounds  are  regarded  as  reacting  in  the 
absence  of  water :  in  solution  the  influence  of  the  nitro-group  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  trichloracetic  acid, 
although  it  evolves  more  heat  in  solution  than  acetic  acid  does,  the 
difference  is  considerably  greater  if  the  bodies  are  considered  apart 
from  the  water.  The  introduction  of  the  group  NHo  into  the  molecule 
of  benzoic  acid  considerably  lowers  the  heat  evolved  on  combination 
with  NaoO,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  fatty  acid  series. 
Amidobenzoic  acid  evolves  275  heat-units  on  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  introduction  of  the  nitro-group  into  the  phenol- 
molecule  increases  the  heat  evolved  by  the  action  of  Na^O  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  substitutions.  In  this  respect  the  introduction 
of  NO2  has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  The 
nitro-group  behaves  similarly  in  aniline  and  its  homologues.  Finally, 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  three  isomeric  nitrophenols  on 
NaoO  is  nearly  but  not  quite  the  same  for  all.  The  three  isomeric 
monochloranilines  show  a  similar  behaviour.  G.  T.  A. 

Volume-constitution  of  the  Sulphates,  Selenates,  and  Chro- 
mates  of  the  Magnesium  Metals.  By  H.  Schroder  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  19,  2('6— 294).— The  author's  method  of  calculating  the  so-called 
molecular  volume  of  solid  compounds,  and  of  deducing  therefrom  the 
stere  of  the  constituent  elements,  has  been  ah'eady  explained  (see  this 
Journal,  1878,  Abs.,  926).  The  stere  of  Mg,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Ca,  and 
Mn,  was  formerly  found  to  be  5'52. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  general  conclusions  in  the 
present  paper.     The  volumes  of  the  double  selenates, — 

MsSeOi.RSeOi.GH.O,  and  2HoO, 

are  eqiial  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  constituent  salts  (M  =  K 
or  NHi ;  R  =  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Mn,  Zn,  or  Mg.).  The  same  generalisa- 
tion holds  good  for  the  double  sulphates,  M2SO4.RSO4.6H2O,  and 
4H,0;  and  for  the  double  chromates,  M2CrO4.RCrO4.2HoO.  These 
double  salts  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  molecular  compounds  only. 

The  volumes  of  the  hydrated  sulphates,  selenates,  and  chromates  of 
Mg,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  and  Mn  are  multiples  of  5 "52,  the  stere  of  those 
metals. 

The  volume  of  selenates  and  chromates  is  always  one  stere  greater 
than  that  of  corresponding  sulphates. 

The  volume  of  the  manganese  compound  is  one  stere  greater  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  compound  of  Mg,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  or  Cu ;  except 
in  the  sulphates  MUSO4.5H2O  and  6H2O,  which  are  isosteric  with  the 
corresponding  salts,  RSe04.5H20  and  6H2O  respectively. 

The  volume  of  nickel  compounds   is  one  half  stere,  or  sometimes 
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one  stere  smaller  than  that  of  the  correspondinjr  compounds  of  "M^ 
Zn,  Fe,  Co,  and  Cu.  x  o  i  g, 

In  the  sulpliates  Avith  4  mols.  of  water,  the  seond  mol.  of  water  has 
the  volume  H|0| :  in  the  sulphates  and  selonatt-s  Avith  G  niols.  of 
water,  the  second  and  third  mols.  of  water  have  the  volnme  HiOrl. 

The  following  groups  of  compounds  are  isosteric : — 

MnS04.GH,0  and  RSe04.6H20,  w^iere  R  =  Fe,  Co,  Cu,  Msr,  or  Zn. 
MnSO^.oH^O  and  RSeO^.SH.O,  where  R  =  Cu,  Mg,  or  Zn. 

The  corresponding  chromates  and  selenates — 

RSO4.7H2O,  Avhere  R  =  Fe,  Mg,  or  Zn. 

RSeOi.SHaO,    where    R   =   Co,    Cu,    or   Zn ;    the    isomorphous 

MnSe04.5H.,0  is  not  isosteric. 
KoRSo08.6H.,6,  where  R  =  Co,  Cu,  Fe,  Mg,  or  Zn. 
(NH4)oRS,Oh.6H,0,  where  R  =  Co,  Cu,  Fe,  Mg,  or  Zn. 
K.RSejOH.eH.O,  where  R  =  Co,  Cu,  Mg,  or  Zn. 
(NH4),RSe20«.6H,0,  where  R  =  Co  or  Cu. 

The  prohahJe  volume  constitution  of  the  sulphates,  selenates,  and 
chromates  with  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  mols.  of  Avater  is  di.scussed  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  the  original  paper :  the  general  result  is  that  the 
volumes  of  these  salts  are  largely  influenced  by  the  degree  of  conden- 
sation of  the  attached  water,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  condensation 
varies  in  the  different  mols.  of  water. 

The  results  obtained  with  sulphates,  chromates,  and  selenates,  after 
partial  and  complete  dehydration,  are  A^ery  vague  and  incomplete. 
The  author  believes  that  in  many  cases  they  point  to  the  possibility  of 
changes  occurring  in  the  steres  of  the  dominating  elements,  aud  to 
the  existence  of  the  same  compound  Avith  different  steric  values. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Determination  of  Atomic  Weights  and  the  Use  of  Isomor- 
phism for  the  Same.  By  11.  Kun-  (J>rut.  (J/iem.  Oes.  JUt.,  12, 
8G8 — 'J2-I;). — The  greater  part  of  this  paper  consists  of  a  revieAv  of  the 
jirincipal  methods  for  determining  atomic  weights,  and  especially  as 
I'egards  the  assistance  rendered  by  isomorphism.  Those  subst^iuei-s  only 
should  be  considered  as  isomorphous  which  are  capable  of  forming  mixed 
(jrystals  or  which  are  capable  of  forming  "overgroAVths"  (Ucberwiu-hseii), 
i.e.,  when  a  crystal  of  tiie  one  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  the  other, 
the  crystal  increases  in  size,  owing  to  the  deposition  on  it  of  the  sub- 
stance in  solution,  as  Avhen  a  crystal  of  common  alum  is  suspended  in 
a.  solution  of  chrome  alum.  The  best  methods  of  obtaining  such  crys- 
tals are  described.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  sulpliates  of 
cadmium,  didymium,  and  yttrium,  Avhich  are  usually  considered  to  be 
isomorphous,  being  represented  by  the  following  formula;: — SCdSO*  + 
bHjU;  3DiS0«  +  8H.0;  3YtS04  +  8H,0(Ud  =  112,  Ui  =  \)7,  Yt  = 
60).  The  author  concludes  from  a  numbur  of  recent  expuriments  that 
these  compounds  do  not  crystallise  in  exactly  the  same  form,  nor  do 
the  sul[)hates  of  cadmium  and  didymium  form  mixed  crystals  or  "  over- 
growths." The  sulphate  of  caduiiura  is,  tlieref(ire,  not  isomorphous 
Avith  the  sulphates  of  didymium  and  yttiium.  Tht;  formula)  of  these 
bodies  must  now  be   Avritten  3CdS0j  +  8H.:0  =  CdjSjOi,  -|-  8H,0  ; 
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DioSsO.o  +  8H2O  ;  Yt^SsOia  +  8H2O  (Cd  =  112,  Di  =  145,  Tt  = 
90).  Tliis  agrees  with  Hillebrand's  determination  of  the  specific  heat 
of  didjmium.* 

The  compounds  KoPtCle  and  KoSnCle,  and  likewise  calcspar  and 
sodium  nitrate,  are  isomorphous,  since  overgrowtlis  of  these  pairs  of 
bodies  may  be  obtained.  Unlike  G.  Rose  {Ber.,  4,  105),  the  author 
was  unable  to  obtain  overgrowths  of  potassium  nitrate  on  arragonite. 

T.  C. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Action  of  Chlorine  on  Anhydrous  Metallic  Bromides.    By  A. 

POTILITZIN  {Beat.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,  12,  695 — 697). — Dry  chloi-ine  acts 
on  metallic  bromides  slowly,  and  in  a  limited  manner,  depending  on 
the  temperature.  The  reaction  begins  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
but  not  instantaneously  in  the  case  of  potassium,  mercury,  and  silver 
bromides.  Sodium  bromide  is  only  sparingly  acted  on  after  ^-i  hours 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  substitution  of  bromine  by  chlorine 
in  the  bromides  of  barium  and  strontium  begins  at  100°.  The  presence 
of  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  essentially  promotes  the  reaction. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  sealed  tubes  with  excess  of 
chlorine.  Oxygen  displaces  the  haloids  from  their  compounds,  with 
various  degrees  of  facility.  Potassium  and  sodium  bromides,  and 
barium  and  strontium  chlorides,  when  heated  with  dry  oxygen,  lose 
only  traces  of  the  haloid.  Chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  bromides  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  more  particularly  calcium  bromide, 
are  acted  on  more  easily.  The  facility  with  which  oxygen  replaces 
bromine  in  the  metallic  bromides  of  the  calcium  group  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  of  the  group.  The 
haloids  are  also  replaced  by  oxygen  in  CdCL,  PbCl2,  CdBro,  andPbBra. 
With  sodium  at  20°,  S'-iS  per  cent,  of  bromine  was  substituted  by 
chlorine  in  36  hours,  and  after  120  hours,  during  which  chlorine  was 
taken  in  equivalent  quantities  4'99  per  cent.  From  potassium  bromide 
8"6  per  cent,  of  bromine  was  expelled  by  excess  of  chlorine  in  40  hours, 
9"58  per  cent,  in  48  hours,  10"42  per  cent,  in  34  days,  and  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  chlorine  8"07  per  cent,  in  144  hours.  Excess  of 
chlorine  substituted  75'37  per  cent,  of  bromine  in  silver  bromide  in  24 
hours.  Chlorine  acts  on  anhydrous  barium  bromide  only  at  about 
100°  :  after  3|  hours  at  this  temperature  6'45  per  cent,  of  bromine 
was  expelled.  G.  T.  A. 

Behaviour  of  the  Nitrogen  Acids  with  Sulphuric  Acid.    By 

G-.  LuxGE  (Lent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 1058—1060). — Nitrogen tetroxide 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  forming  nitric  and  nitrosylsulphuric 
acids. 

*  Nofe  hif  Abstractor. — Also  with  the  position  assigned  by  Mendelejeff  {Liehig^s 
Annalen,  Supplebd.  8.  133)  to  Di  and  Yt  in  the  general  classification  of  the 
elements,  according  to  which  these  elements  are  triads  and  belong  to  the  same  group 
as  Al. 
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Nitrosjlsnlphnric  acid  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  colourless  solution,  which  assumes  a  red  colour  when  heateri, 
but  again  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  A  yellow  solution  is  ob- 
tained when  the  ratio  between  the  nitrosylsulphuric  acid  and  the 
solvent  passes  a  certain  limit  which  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrosylsulphuric  acid  is  only  slowly  decomposed  when  its  solution 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled ;  but  if  a  dilute  acid  is  used,  the 
decomposition  takes  place  more  readily,  thus  most  of  the  nitro.syl- 
sulphuric  acid  is  expelled  on  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  TG. 

If  the  acid  is  more  dilute  it  will  contain  free  nitrous  acid.  The  nitric 
acid  is  not  readily  expelled  by  boiling.  Nitrous  anhydride  is  partly 
decomposed  by  soda  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  hence  considerable 
loss  occurs  when  the  nitrous  fumes  are  absorbed  by  this  substance. 

w.  c.  w. 

Crystals  Extracted  from  Cast  Iron  by  Ether  or  Petroleum. 

By  J.  L.  Smith  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  8b8 — 8'JU). — When  ether  or  petro- 
leum is  shaken  up  with  about  50  grams  of  finely  divided  cast  iron, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  acicular  crystiils  arc  obtained. 
These  melt  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  vola- 
tilise, leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  The  author  has  obtained  a 
similar  product  from  meteoric  graphite.  The  chief  constituent  of  these 
crystals  is  sulphur,  but  whether  the  sulphur  exists  within  the  mass  of 
the  iron  in  the  free  state,  or  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
sulphide,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  M.  R. 

Action  of  Organic  Solvents  on  Sulphur  and  Metallic  Sul- 
phides. By  Bertjhelot  (Comjyt.  rend.,  88,  890). — The  author  has 
studied  the  action  of  ether  on  sulphur  and  on  various  sTilphidcsof  iron. 
In  every  case,ou  the  evaporation  of  tlie  filtered  liquid,  crystals  of  pure 
sulphur  were  first  deposited,  and  afterwards  a  comixiund  containing 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  combined  .sulphur. 
This  compound  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  on 
the  solvent,  aided  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  reaction 
is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  between  free  oxygen  and  iiydrocar- 
bons,  alcohols,  ethers,  or  aldehydes,  by  which  various  ill-deUneil 
resinous  compounds  are  produced.  In  the  case  of  iron  suljthides 
treated  with  ether,,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  metal,  setting 
free  the  sulphur,  wliich  simultiineously  acts  on  the  organic  solvent. 
The  substance  which  Lawrence  Smith  obtained  from  cast-iron  was 
probably  formed  in  this  way,  from  a  trace  of  sulphide  contained  in 
metal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  neutral  solvents  do 
sometimes  act  chemically  on  the  substances  with  which  they  arc  placed 
in  contact.  Hence  the  pre-existcnce  in  meteorites  of  crystal li. sable 
hydrocarbons  capable  of  extraction  by  organic  solvents  must  be  re- 
ceived with  great  reserve.  i^-  ^*" 

Action  of  Selenium  on  Metallic  Sulphides.  By  A.  Puhmtzin 
(Detd.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  097).— By  the  action  of  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  selenium  on  the  sulphides  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  at  GOO — 
700°,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — From  AgjS  GG-21,  G8B0, 
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and  68' 66  per  cent.,  of  sulpliur  was  expelled :  from  Cu.^S  48'0]  per 
cent. :  from  PbS  65'72  and  55'51  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the 
atomic  weights  was  shown  in  the  few  experiments  made. 

G.   T.   A. 

Behaviour  of  Silicates  containing  Fluorine,  especially  Topaz 
and  Mica,  at  High  Temperatures.  Bj  C.  tiAiiMELSBERo  (An7i. 
Fhys.  Clievi.  [2],  7,  146 — 157). — Some  silicates,  on  fusion,  do  not 
undergo  any  chemical  change,  as  they  do  not  contain  any  volatile  con- 
stituents, and  some  of  these  even  reassume  their  crystalline  form  on 
solidification,  but  the  greater  number  form  a  glass,  the  specific  gravity 
of  wliich  is  less  than  that  of  the  original  mineral,  and  which  is  easily 
decomposed  by  acids.  There  is  also  a  very  important  class  of  silicates, 
which  on  fusion  undergo  chemical  change,  as  topaz,  mica,  tourmaline, 
&c.,  owing  to  the  volatilisation  of  some  of  their  constituents,  as  hy- 
drogen and  fluorine. 

Experiments  made  with  various  kinds  of  topaz  and  mica  show  that 
only  the  former  lose  the  whole  of  their  fluorine  at  the  temperature  of 
a  porcelain-furnace,  and  that  too  only  under  favourable  circumstances. 
One  part  of  the  fluorine  is  evolved  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  rest  as 
the  fluosilicate  contained  in  the  original  mineral,  whilst  the  metals  K, 
Li,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  and  Si,  existing  as  fluorides,  remain  behind  as  oxides. 
This  confirms  the  author's  view  that  the  fluorine  in  these  silicates  is 
combined  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  oxygen.  The  opinion  that  the 
fluorine  goes  off  only  as  silicon  fluoride  is  therefore  incorrect.  In  the 
topazes,  not  only  the  silicon  of  the  aluminium  silico-fluoride,  but  also 
a  portion  of  the  silicon  from  the  oxysilicates,  is  converted  by  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  into  silicon  fluoride  and  evolved  as  such.         T.   C. 

Mercuric  Iodide.  By  K.  Kraut  (Deut.  Chew.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 1676). 
— A  reply  to  Kohler's  observations  on  the  melting  point  of  mercuric 
iodide  (L'er.,  12,  608).  W.   C.  W. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Antimony.  By  F.  Kessler  {Beut.  Ghem. 
^es.  IStT.,  12,  1044—1047). — The  atomic  weight  of  antimony  is  122, 
as  determined  by  Dumas  (^Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [iii],  55,  175),  Dexter 
(Pogg.  Ann.,  100,  663 — 578),  and  the  author  {ibid.,  95,  204—225,  and 
113,  134—155).  On  the  other  hand,  Schneider  {ibid.,  98,  293— 
305),  and  more  recently  Cooke  (Proc.  Anier.  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  13,  1 — 71),  have  fixed  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  at  120. 
The  author  asserts  that  this  latter  result  is  due  to  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  native  sulphide  of  antimony  used  in  Schneider's  expe- 
riments, and  to  the  errors  which  are  inherent  in  Cooke's  method  of 
analysis.  W.  C.  W. 

Preparation  of  Iridio-platinum.  By  G.  Matthey  (Ghem.  News, 
39,  175 — 177). — The  author  describes  the  methods  followed  by  him 
in  the  preparation  of  an  alloy  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
international  meter  and  kilogram  standards  and  the  geodesic  rule. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Platinum. — Ordinary  commercial  platinum  is 
melted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  lead,  and  the  alloy,  after 
granulation,  is  treated  with  successive  quantities  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
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(1  to  8),  until  there  is  no  more  action  ;  and  the  solution,  which  contains 
lead,  iron,  copper,  palladium,  and  rhodium,  is  separated  from  the 
residue  and  treated  bv  appropriate  methods.  The  residue,  an  amor- 
phous powder  containing  platinum,  lead,  crystalline  iridium,  and  small 
proportions  of  other  metals,  is  treated  with  weak  aqua  rcgia,  which 
dissolves  the  platinum  and  lead,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  iridium  in 
an  impure  state.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  lead  removed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  platinum  solution  is  again  evaporated,  and  the 
platinum  chloi'ide  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
ammonium  and  sodium  chlorides.  The  solution,  kept  at  80°  for 
several  days,  deposits  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum,  which  is 
i^emoved,  and  after  being  washed  with  saturated  ammonium  chloride 
and  then  with  h^-drochloric  acid,  is  dried ;  and  as  it  may  still  contain 
rhodium,  it  is  mixed  with  potassium-hydrogen  sulphate  and  a  little 
ammonium-hydrogen  sulph.ate,  and  gradually  heated  to  dull  redness 
in  a  platinum  capsule.  The  platinum  is  reduced  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  the  rhodium  remaining  as  rhodium  and  potassium  bi- 
sulphate,  which  is  completely  dissolved  out  by  digestion  with  boiling 
"water;  the  solution  contains  also  a  little  platinum,  which  is  recovered 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness,  at  which 
temperature  the  platinum  salt  alone  is  decomposed.  The  absolutely 
pure  platinum  obtained  by  this  process  has  a  density  of  21 '40. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Iridium. — The  iridium  obtained  from  an  ordi- 
nary solution  of  this  metal  (freed  from  osmium  by  long  boiling  in 
aqua  regia),  by  precipitation  with  ammonium  chloride,  contains  traces 
of  platinum,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  ii'on ;  the  presence  of  platinum 
is  unimportant  when  iridio-platinum  is  to  be  prepared.  This  iridium 
is  fused  for  some  hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  lead ;  the  lead  dis- 
solved out  from  the  alloy  by  nitric  acid ;  the  residue  subjected  to  a 
prolonged  digestion  with  aqua  regia;  and  the  crystalline  mass  which 
remains  is  then  fused  at  a  high  temperature  with  j)otassiuro  bisulphate 
in  order  to  remove  rhodium.  The  partially  purified  iridium  is  next 
melted  for  some  time  with  10  parts  of  dry  p(jtassium  hydrate  and 
3  of  nitre  in  a  gold  crucible.  The  mass  treated  with  cold  water  furnishes 
a  solution  containing  potassium  rutheniate  and  a  "  blue  residue  '  of 
potassium  iridiate,  which  is  washed  with  water  containing  potassium 
hydrate  and  sodium  hypochlorite  until  the  washings  are  coloui-less ; 
then  with  distilled  water;  and  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  mixture  is  next 
transferred  to  a  retort,  warmed,  and  finally  boiled  until  the  distillate 
no  longer  imparts  a  red  colour  to  weak  alcoliol  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (ruthenium).  To  remove  the  last  trace  of  ruthenium  from 
the  residue,  the  treatment  with  nitre  and  potash  and  with  sodium 
hypochlorite  is  repeated.  The  blue  powder  is  tlieu  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dis.solvcd  in 
distilled  water;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  poured  slowly  into 
concentrated  solution  of  soda  containing  sodium  hypochbrite  (no  pre- 
cipitate should  be  formed),  which  is  then  subjected  in  a  distilling 
apparatus  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  distillate  being  tested  for 
ruthenium.  The  blue  oxide  of  iridium  precipitated  by  the  chlorine  is 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  current  of 
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the  mixed  gases  (CO  +  CO2),  obtained  hy  gently  heating  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  metallic  iridium  is  heated  to  redness 
with  potassium  bisulphate  to  remove  unreduced  oxide  of  iron  and 
traces  of  rhodium,  and  the  insoluble  portion,  after  many  washings  with 
water,  is  washed  with  chlorine  water  to  remove  traces  of  gold,  and 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  to  free  it  from  silica.  The  remaining  iridium, 
after  calcination  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  is  melted  to  an  ingot,  which, 
after  being  broken  up  and  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  to"  remove 
adhering  iron,  should,  if  perfectly  pure,  be  of  sp.  gr.  22'89.  The 
purest  iridium  prepared  by  the  author  had  density  22'o8,  and  still  con- 
tained almost  inappreciable  traces  of  oxygen,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and 
possibly  iron. 

Alloij  of  Iridio-platinjim. — 450  ounces  of  platinum  and  55  ounces  of 
iridium  were  melted  together ;  and  the  resulting  ingot  was  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  hydraulic  machinery,  then  remelted  and  forged  at  a 
white  heat  under  a  steam  hammer  (the  surfaces  of  which  were  cleaned 
and  highly  polished  after  each  series  of  blows)  ;  passed  through 
polished  steel  rollers ;  cut  into  narrow  strips ;  and  again  slowly 
melted  in  a  properly- shaped  mould.  Tliis  ingot,  forged  into  a  bar 
35  cm.  X  7'5  cm.  X  2'5cm.,  showed  at  zero  a  density  =  21'522  ;  after 
a  second  forging  and  rolling,  the  density  was  21"648.  After  the  bar 
had  been  passed  through  highly  polished  rolls  until  the  dimensions 
were  40'80  cm.  X  21  mm.  x  5  mm.,  a  perfectly  rectangular  form  was 
given  to  it  by  drawing  through  a  series  of  plates.  The  rule  thus 
prepared  for  polishing  had  a  density  =  21  •516, and  gave  on  analysis: — 

Platinum    89-40  89'42 

Iridium 10-16  10-2-2 

Rhodium    0-18  •             0-16 

Ruthenium    0-10  0-10 

Iron    0-06  0-06 


99-i:'0  99-96 

The  density  calculated  from  the  first  analysis  is  21-510,  and  from 
the  second,  51-515,  which  coincides  with  the  actual  determination. 

The  rule  thus  prepared  for  the  Association  Geodesique  Internationale 
Avas  perfectly  free  from  flaws,  susceptible  of  a  splendid  polish,  and 
much  more  suitable  than  platinum  for  the  dividing  process. 

Iridio-platinum  possesses  the  following  advantages  for  standard 
rules  and  weights : — It  is  almost  indestructible,  has  extreme  rigidity, 
especially  in  the  tube  form,  and  a  most  teautifully  polished  surface 
can  be  obtained  ;  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  very  great  and  its 
density  very  high.  For  weights,  the  alloy  should  contain  not  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  iridium.  Such  an  alloy,  sp.  gr.  21-614,  has  a  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  =  22-2,  one  of  the  highest  known,  whilst  its 
malleability  and  ductility  are  almost  without  limit.  The  kilogram 
prepared  from  it  measures  only  46-266  c.c,  displacing  2-267  c.c.  less 
than  the  kilogram  of  the  archives  of  France.  Alloys  containing 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  iridium  are  very  difficult  to  work. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 
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On  Copper  and  Ammonium  Oxyferrocyanide.  By  A.  Guyard 
(BuU.  Soc.  Chilli.  [2],  31,  4;:5.D,  430).— By  adding  potassium  feiTO- 
oyanide  to  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate,  an  oclireous  precipitate  of 
copper  amnioniuni  ferrocyanide  is  formed.  When  dried  and  heated  to 
150^170°,  this  body  loses  a  certain  proportion  of  ammonia  and 
cyanogen,  and  absorbs  oxygen,  wliilst  its  colour  changes  to  violet.  It 
consists  of  a  copper-ainmouium  oxyferrocyanide ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by 
air  or  light,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  pigment. 

On  heating  this  violet  compound  to  200°,  it  loses  ammonia  and 
cyanogen,  without  absorbing  oxygen  ;  and  its  colour  changes  to  a  deep 
blue,  which  is  as  stable  as  the  violet,  the  change  beiug  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  more  highly  oxidised  compound. 

The  blue  compound  is  still  further  oxidised  by  heating  it  to  240 — 
250°,  when  it  loses  more  ammonia  and  cyanogen,  and  assumes  a  dark 
green  colour.  At  300°  this  compound  is  completely  decomposed, 
leaving  a  residue  of  copper  and  ferric  oxide.  L.  T.  U'S. 

Methyl  and  Ethyl  Sulphates.  By  P.  Claessox  (J.  iir.  Chem. 
[2],  19,  231 — 2<*).5j. — The  method  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  sulphates  by  the  author  is  that  employed  by  Baumstark 
(Annalen,  140,  78)  and  by  Orlowsky  {IJer.,  8,332;  this  Journal,  1H75, 
875)  :  viz.,  the  action  of  sulphuric  monochloride  on  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  results  obtained  do  not,  however,  corroboiate  those  of 
the  two  chemists  cited.  According  to  Baumstark,  sulplinric  mono- 
chloride  acts  violently  on  ethyl  alcohol,  with  separation  of  carbon  and 
production  of  ethyl  sulphate  and  ethyl- hydrogen  sulphate.  The 
author  concludes  from  his  own  experiments  that  Baunistark's  sul- 
phuric monochloride  really  consisted  of  pyrosul])huric  chloride  C(m- 
taining  considerable  quantities  of  pho.sphorous  chloride,  or  perhaps 
phosphorus  oxychloride.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  Orlowsky 
already  referred  to,  a  paper  was  jjublishcd  by  i\Iazurowska  (J.  j/r. 
'  Chem.  [2],  13,  158;  this  Journal,  1870  [2],  61).  These  papers  arc 
severely  criticised  by  the  author;  he  believes  them  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  chemist.  According  to  Orlowsky-Mazurowska, 
the  action  of  sulphuric  monochloride  on  ethyl  alcohol  may  be  thus  foi*- 
mulated:  2EtOH  +  S0,(0H)C1  =  Et.SO^  +  HCl  +  H,0.  Tho 
normal  ethyl  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  water,  according  to  the  same 
authority  :  hence  in  this  reaction  a  portion  of  the  normal  sulphate 
must  have  been  decomposed.  The  properties  ascribed  by  Orlijwsky- 
Mazurowska  to  ethyl  sulphate  are  not  characteristic  of  that  substance 
when  pure ;  the  compound  examined  ])y  him  ])robably  contained  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric,  and  liydrochluric  acid,  and  methyl  ddorosul- 
phonate.  If  pure  methyiic  alcohol  be  allowed  to  drop  slowly  into  sul- 
phuric monochloride  surrounded  by  ice,  an  energetic  action  takes 
place,  with  production  of  methyl-hydiogen  sulphate  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  thus:  S0,(0H)C1  +  MeOH  =  MeilSOi  +  HCl.  Am  water  is 
formed  during  the  reaction.     If  the  acid  be  added  to  the  alcohol,  the 
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same  reaction  occurs,  but  a  portion  of  the  lijdrocliloric  acid  reacts 
■with  the  alcohol,  producing  methyl  chloiide  and  water,  which  latter 
substance  again  decomposes  some  of  the  sulphuric  monochloride,  with 
formation  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  An  analogous  action 
occurs  when  ethvl  alcohol  is  slowlv  added  to  sulphuric  monochloride, 
S0,(0H)C1  +  EtOH  =  EtHSOi  +  HCl.  If  the  temperature  be 
allowed  to  rise  during  the  action,  a  considerable  amount  of  ethyl 
chlorosulphonate  is  produced,  S0,(0H)C1  +  EtOH  =  SOo(OEt)Cl  + 
HoO.  The  production  of  ethyl  (or  methyl)  hydrogen  sulphate  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  (or  methyl)  alcohol  is 
well  known.  The  author's  experiments  confirm  those  of  Berthelot 
(Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.  [2],  19,  295  ;  this  Journal,  1873,  869),  viz.,  that 
when  equal  mols.  of  acid  and  alcohol  are  employed,  from  57  to  59  per 
cent,  of  ethyl  (or  methyl)  hydrogen  sulphate  is  obtained.  Employment 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  either  acid  or  alcohol  increases  the  yield  of 
acid  salt;  the  maximum  amount  (77  per  cent.)  is  obtained  by  using 
8  mols.  alcohol  to  1  mol.  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  methyl-hydrogen  sulphate  is  an  oily  liquid,  Avhich  does  not 
solidify  at  —30°;  it  is  soluble  in  absolute  ether.  When  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  pointing  to  the  formation  of  definite 
hydrates,  but  none  of  these  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
as  stated  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phijs.,  58,  54)  ;  it  seems 
also  to  form  molecular  compounds  with  methyl  alcohol.  When  methyl- 
hydrogen  sulphate  is  heated  to  130 — 140°  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  decomposed 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  2MeHS04  =  McoSOi  -I-  H0SO4. 
Methyl  sulphate  has  been  des;cfibed  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  (loc.  cit.^. 
Their  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  author;  he,  however,  differs 
from  these  chemists  as  to  the  odour  of  this  substance.  Methyl  sul- 
phate undergoes  partial  decomposition  when  repeatedly  distilled  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
with  water  or  methyl  alcohol,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
methyl-hydrogen  sulphate  and  methyl  alcohol  or  ether. 

The  properties  of  ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  methyl  compound ;  it  is  decomposed  on  distillation,  with  produc- 
tion of  ethyl  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  carbon  is  simultaneously 
separated,  and  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved. 

Ethyl  sulphate  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol 
on  ethyl  chlorosulphonate  (see  2^"st),  and  by  heating  silver  sulphate 
and  ethyl  iodide  with  a  little  alcohol  and  absolute  ether  in  sealed 
tubes  at  150°.  This  compound  is,  however,  most  easily  obtained  by 
mixing  absolute  alcohol  (surrou.nded  by  ice)  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
molecular  proportion,  diluting  with  water,  and  extracting  with  chloro- 
form. 

Ethyl  sulphate  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  odour ;  it 
boils  at  208°  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  with  slight  decom- 
position ;  it  may  be  distilled  unchanged  in  a  vacuum ;  sp.  gr.  at  19°  = 
l'18o7.  Ethyl  sulphate  is  iu.soluble  in  water,  but  is  very  slowly  de- 
composed thereby,  with  production  of  ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate  and 
ethyl  alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  much  water  and  at  high  tem- 
peratures, this  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapidly. 

The  so-called  ethyl  sulphate  obtained  by  Wetherill  (Annalen,  66, 
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117)  by  the  action  of  gaseous  sulphuric  anhydride  on  ether  or  alcohol 
has  been  examined  by  the  author,  who  confirms  Erlenraeyer's  result 
(Aiiriah)i,  162,  382),  that  this  oil  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl  sulphate  and 
ethyl  isethionate  (etliyl  ethoxysulphonate),  EtO.SOjEt.  If  absolute 
ether,  free  from  alcohol,  be  employed  in  Wetheriirs  process,  the  main 
product  of  the  action  is  ethyl  sulphate. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  ethyl  sulphate  may  be  prciiarod 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  ethyl  chlorosuljilionate.  The  mutual 
actiou  of  tliese  bodies  is  veiy  energetic ;  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations : — 

(1.)     SOo(OEt)Cl  +     EtOH  =  EtCl      +  EtHS04. 

(2.)     S02(0Et)Cl  +  2EtOH  =  Et.O      +  HCl  +  EtHSOi. 

(3.)     SO,(OEt)Cl  +    EtOH  =  Er,SO,  +  HCl. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ether  is  produced  by  a  secondary  reaction  be- 
tween ethyl  sulphate  and  alcohol :  Et-SOi  +  EtOH  =  Et^O  +  EtHSOj, 
and  not  by  the  direct  reaction  formulated  in  (2). 

Behrend  (Ber.,  9,  1334,  this  Journal,  1877,  2,  290)  represents  the 
action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  methyl  chlorosulphonate,  or  of  methyl 
alcohol  on  the  corresponding  ethyl  salt,  as  yielding  methyl-ethyl  sul- 
phate, MeEtSOj.  These  results  are  pronounced  by  the  author  to  be 
altogether  incorrect. 

In  preparing  ethyl  chlorosulphonate  by  the  action  of  ethylene  on 
sulphuric  monochloride,  a  dark-coloured  residue  remained  in  the 
retort.  By  dissolving  this  residue  in  water,  neutralising  with  barium 
carbonate,  decolorising  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  and  preci- 
pitating by  addition  of  alcohol,  a  mass  of  crystals  was  obtained, 
which,  on  purification  and  analysis,  proved  to  be  hnrium  dlilonnte, 
CoHi.OSOs.SOsBa.  As  isetli ionic  acid  is  easily  prepared  from  i)arium 
ethionate,  the  action  of  ethylene  on  sulj^huric  monochloride  affords  a 
most  ready  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  former  acid.  Probably 
ethionic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  monochloride  on 
previously  formed  ethyl  chlorosulphonate.  Thus  :  S02(0H)C1  + 
S02(0Et)Cl  =  aHi.SO.Cl.SOsH  -h  HCl.  On  adding  water,  the 
chloreth ionic  acid  is  decomposed. 

The  author  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  Gerhardt  {Traite  Je 
Chimie  Organique)  on  the  effect  of  boiling  a  solution  of  barium  ethyl- 
sulphate,  which  led  that  chemist  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  imra- 
thionic  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate.  Gerhardt's 
barium  salt  probably  contained  a  little  ethyl  sul])hate,  the  presence  of 
which  would  account  for  the  reaction  obtained.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  parathionic  acid  does  not  exist.  ^I-  ^1-   !'•  ^1- 

Preparation  of  Nitromannite,  and  the  Conditions  of  its 
Explosion.  By  N.  S-iKOLukk  {Dml.  Chnn.  Ges.  lUr.,  12,  r.'.tH—O'.*!!).— 
Five  parts  by  weight  of  cooled  nitric  acid  (.sp.  gr.  To)  are  gradually 
rubbed  up  with  one  part  of  mannite.  The  solution  is  poured  into  a 
well  cooled  vessel  and  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
semi-solid  mass  is  filtered  and  the  residue  well  washed  with  wnter.  and 
finallv  with  soda-solution.  To  obtain  the  nitromannite  in  a  \m\\-  state 
it  must  be  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol.     It  then  consists  of 
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long  Avliite  needles  which  melt  at  112 — 113°,  and  are  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperatnre.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals  at  0'^  is  1'604,  of  the 
fused  compound  1"446 — 1'537.  In  contact  with  a  glowing  wire  or  a 
gas  flame,  nitromannite  melts  but  does  not  burn.  If  it  is  thrown  on 
glowing  coals  it  first  melts  and  then  explodes.  It  may  be  pressed  and 
rubbed  up  in  a  porcelain  mortar  without  danger.  It  may  be  cut  or 
sawn  when  compressed.  Under  the  blow  of  a  hammer  it  explodes 
more  violently  than  mercury  fulminate  :  it  is  also  exploded  by  the 
action  of  various  fulminates. 

Nitromannite  compressed  into  a  metal  capsule  explodes  by  the  action 
of  fulminates,  only  when  a  certain  quantity  of  the  powdered  com- 
pound is  also  present.  Contained  loosely  in  capsules  not  sealed  up, 
it  explodes  only  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate.  The  author 
concludes  from  his  experiments  that  the  explosion  of  nitromannite 
is  prodticed  only  by  a  certain  determinate  vibration.  G.  T.  A. 

Compounds  of  Grape-sugar  with   Cupric  Hydrate.      By  E. 

Salkowski  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  704). — When  solutions  of 
1  mol.  of  grape-sugar,  5  mols.  of  copper  sulphate,  and  11  mols.  of 
sodium  hydrate  are  mixed  together  so  that  the  mixture  does  not  con- 
tain less  than  0*5 — 1"0  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  filtered,  the  solution 
is  free  from  sugar.  The  author  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Miiller 
and  Hagen  (Pfluger''s  Arch.,  17,  568),  that  the  precipitate  contains 
the  sugar  in  chemical  combination,  and  shows  that  it  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  excess  of  caustic  soda.  G.  T.  A. 

Tran'-formation  of  Sugar  into  Alcohol  by  a  Purely  Chemical 
Method.  By  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ckim.  Fhtjs.  [5],  17,  450—451).— 
Two  cylinders  of  spongy  platinum  were  connected  with  the  terminals 
of  a  battery  of  six  or  eight  Bunsen  cells,  an  oscillating  commu- 
tator being  arranged  in  the  circuit  in  such  a  way  that  the  electrodes 
were  made  alternately  positive  or  negative  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
per  second.  This  arrangement  was  so  adjusted  that  when  the  cylin- 
ders were  placed  in  acidulated  water  no  gas  was  evolved.  The  elec- 
trodes were  then  transferred  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  gliTCOse.  The 
simultaneous  oxidations  and  reductions  of  the  glucose  gave  rise  to 
the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  sugar  remained,  however,  unaltered.  C.  H.  B. 

The  Carbohydrates  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  By  E.  Dieck 
and  B.  Tollens  {Bied.  Centr.*  1879,  276— 281).— It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  inulin  and  of  a  gum  called  levulin.  The  authors 
have  made  a  further  investigation  of  this  last-named  body,  and  find 
that  its  formula  is  expressed  by  a  multiple  of  CeHmOg.  By  warming 
with  dilute  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  sugar,  which  does  not  turn 
the  plane  of  polarisation  so  strongly  to  the  left  as  that  prepared  from 
inulin.     This  sugar  is  also  easily  fermentable,  and  the  author  is  of 

*  Biedermann's  Centralhlatt  fur  Agriculturchimie  iind  LandvjirthscTiaftsbetrieb, 
Leipzig,  Verlag  Toii  Hugo  Voigt. 
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Opinion  that  the  tubers  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  preparino- 
alcohol.  J,  K.  C.  ° 

A  New  Carbohydrate.  By  0.  Schmikderekg  (Dimf.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12.  7(i4— 7U.J).— A  carbohydrate  very  much  resembling  achroo- 
dextrin  in  external  appearance  is  found  "in  abundance  in  the  squill 
(JJnjinea  scilla).  It  is,  however,  Isevogyrate,  and  is  converted  almost 
entirely  into  levulose  by  the  action  of  warm  dilute  acids.  The 
author  proposes  the  name  of  sinistrin  for  this  new  body.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  lead  acetate  to  powdered  squill,  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  filtrate, 
after  removal  of  lead,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  which 
precipitates  the  sinistrin.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  any  lime  remaining  in  the  liquid  is  removed  by  careful 
addition  of  oxalic  acid.  The  filti-ate  is  then  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal,  gently  evaporated  at  40 — 50°,  and  the  sinistrin  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  Pure  sinistrin,  CeHioOs,  is  colourless  and  amorphous  :  it 
dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  in  presence  of  an  alkali 
holds  copper  oxide  in  solution  without  reducing  it.  Its  specific  rota- 
tory power  is  [ajn  =  — 41"4°.  Saliva  and  diastase  have  no  action  on 
sinistrin,  but  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  completely  converts  it  into 
sugar  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  loevulose  with  an  optically  inert 
variety,  both  of  which  are  capable  of  fermentation,  and  reduce  copper 
oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  G.  T.  A. 

Hydrocellulose.  By  A.  Girard  {Compt.rm(J..,BQ,  1322—1324).— 
When  substances  consisting  mainly  of  cellulo.se,  such  as  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  &c.,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrocellulose  is 
formed.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  vapours  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produce  the  same  effect,  but 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  no  action.  The 
time  required  for  the  conversion  of  the  cellulose  into  hydrocellulose 
depends  on  the  porous  natm-e  of  the  material  used.  With  some  very 
porous  substances  the  change  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes.  This  re- 
action takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  If  the  gas  and 
the  substance  operated  on  be  perfectly  dry,  no  hydrocellulose  is 
formed,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  C.  H.   B. 

Tetrallyl-ammonimn  Bromide  and  Triallylamine.  By  H. 
Gro.sheintz  (/;/'//.  Soc.  Chlvi.  I'l],  31,  3i"u— :]'.»!).— 7V'//vj%Z-«»i»io. 
nium  Bromide. — To  prepare  this  body  in  lar<;e  quantities,  ammonia 
gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  allyl  bromide.  The  whole 
mass  crystallises,  and  is  exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  abso- 
lute alcohol.  This  solution  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  deposits 
small  white  crystals  of  tetrallyl-ammonium  bromide  ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  s|  aringly  soluble  in  ether.  It  decompo.ses  at 
80°.  With  platinum  chloride  it  forms  a  chlorobromide,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

By  adding  water  to  the  mother-liquor  from  the  crystals  obtained 
during  the  passage  of  ammonia  gas  into  the  solution,  an  oil  separates 
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out,  boilino^  at  85°,  wliicli  apparently  consists  of  ethjl-allyl  ether.     It 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  silver  nitrate. 

Trialhjlamine  is  obtained,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tetrallyl-ammo- 
nium  bromide  with  potash,  as  a  yellowish  liquid  lighter  than  water. 
It  has  a  very  disagreeable  penetrating  odour  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Its  hydrochloi'ide  forms  a  double  compound  witli  platinum  chloride, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  L.   T.   O'S. 

Bases  derived  from  Aldol-ammonia.  By  A.  Wurtz  {Compt. 
rend.,  1879,  88,  1154 — 1158). — By  heating  aldol  with  excess  of 
aqueous  ammonia  at  140 — 180°,  a  crystalline  substance  is  obtained, 
having  the  composition  CjoHoiNi.  The  same  body  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained by  heating  crotonaldehyde  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  in 
sealed  tubes  to  100°.  As  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  evolved 
by  the  reaction,  the  two  substances  must  be  mixed  with  care.  The 
reaction  may  be  represented  thus:  SC^HgO  +  4NHj  =  C10H24N4  + 
3H2O. 

Trierotony'lenamine,  {C^s^^Jie.,  crystallises  in  colourless,  bril- 
liant, orthorhouibic  prisms,  which  contain  GHoO,  and  effloresce  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  lose  their  water  at  100°,  and  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot  water.  They  are  also  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Heated  cautiously  in  an  open  vessel,  the  base  sublimes 
unchano-ed,  but  in  a  closed  vessel  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of 
ammonia ;  hence  its  vapour-density  cannot  be  determined.  Under 
a  pi-essure  of  0"04  m.  it  appears  to  distil  at  190°.  Heated  with  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°,  the  base  loses  its  ammonia,  and  is 
converted  into  a  resinous  mass,  consisting  probably  of  partially  dehy- 
drated and  polymerised  crotonaldehyde. 

Tricrotonylenamine  forms  several  series  of  salts,  which  crystallise 
with  difficulty  from  neutral,  but  easily  from  acid  solutions. 

The  hjdrochlorlde,  Ci.Ho^Ni.SHCl,  and  the  nitrate,  CioHo4:N'4.3HN03, 
crystallise  in  hexagonal  prisms.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  have 
a  strono-ly  acid  reaction.  Two  chlorojilatincdes  have  been  obtained, 
having  the  formulae  CioHo4N4.3HC1.2PtCl4  and  (0^23.^,1^, AB.C\)SPtCU 
respectively.     Three  crystalline  chloro-aurates  have  been  prepared,  viz., 

Ci2H,4]S'4.4HCl.AuCl.„  Ci2Ho4l^43HCl.AuCl3  +  2H2O,  and 

(C,2H24N4.4HCl)..5AuCl3.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Acetylene.  By  G.  Lagermark 
and  A.  Eltkhoff  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  693 — <>94). — The  asser- 
tion of  the  authors  {Ber.,  9,  637)  that  crotonaldehyde  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  aldehyde  was  contradicted  by  Berthe- 
lot  and  Zeisel,  who  attributed  its  formation  to  the  presence  of  vinyl 
bromide  in  the  acetylene.  The  authors,  having  made  further  experi- 
ments, show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  their  crotonaldehyde 
(prepai^ed  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  acetaldehyde)  is  identical 
Avith  Berthelot's  supposed  vinyl  alcohol.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Substituted  Nitrogen  Chlorides.  By  K.  Kohler  {Bent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,\2,  770 — 11^2.). — Tscherniak  {Ber.,  11,  143)  has  shown  that 
triethylamine    is    produced    by    the    action   of   zinc-ethyl    on    ethyl- 
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nitrogen  chloride,  thus  provinj?  that  the  chlorine  in  tlie  latter  com- 
pound is  directly  combined  with  the  nitrogen.  The  author  contirnis 
these  results,  and  tinds  that  ethyl-nitrogen  chloride  boils  at  80 — i>l". 
He  has  also  prepared  )/)efhi/I-nitro(ie)i  chlaride  hy  a  method  unalotrous  to 
that  proposed  by  Tscherniak  for  the  ethyl-compound.  This  substance 
is  a  golden-yellow  liquid  (b.  p.  60°  uncor.)  of  penetrating  smell,  pro- 
ducing tears.  On  long  standing  it  deposits  a  crystalline  substance, 
which  could  not  be  investigated  from  want  of  material ;  it,  however, 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  is  decomposed  bv  water, 
with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of  methyl-nitrogen  chloride.  This 
last  compound  is  quite  as  stable  as  the  corresponding  ethyl  compound. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  either  cold  or  hot  water,  nor  does  it  yield  a 
tetrachloride  witb  chlorine  even  at  —20°.  It  decomposes  hydrogen 
sulphide  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  has  been  previously  shown 
(Michaelis  and  Kohler  (Ber.,  10,  807)  that  phospho-benzene,  analogous 
to  azo-benzene,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenyl-phosphine  on 
pho.^phenyl  chloride.  The  author  is  at  present  engaged  iu  trying 
whether  a  similar  reaction  occurs  with  the  substituted  ammonias  and 
nitrogen  chlorides  of  the  fatty  series,  with  the  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding azo-compounds.  T.  C. 

Diguanidine.  By  B.  Rathke  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  77(1 — 
784). — In  a  former  communication  {Bei-.,  11,  'JtJ7)  the  author  described 
the  production  of  a  new  base  as  a  bye-product  in  the  action  of 
]>hosphorus  trichloride  on  thiocarbamide,  but  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  obtained  he  was  unable  to  investigate  it  completely.  It 
is  now  found  that  this  substance  is  a  di-acid  base,  iU(juanidine, 
NH  :  C(NHo).NH.C(NH,)  :  NH.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  digest- 
ing a  mixture  of  thiocarbamide  and  guauidine  thiocyanate  with  j)hos- 
phorus  trichloride  or  bromine.  Diguanidine  and  its  salts  are  colour- 
less. The  free  base  and  its  carbonate  give  a  strongly  alkaline  reac- 
tion. The  sulphate,  CoNsH^.H^SOi  +  H.,0,  forms  rliombic  crystals, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrochloride  and  nitrate 
also  crystallise  in  needles  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  pla- 
tinum salt,  C2N5H7.2HC1  +  PtCli  +  2H2O,  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  100°.  The  most  cliaraeteristic  property  of  diguanidine  is 
that  both  the  ba.se  and  its  salts  exchange  an  atom  of  hydrogen  fur  one 
< if  cojiper,  by  which  its  saturating  capacity  is  reduced  by  one-half. 
The  salts  of  this  copper  compound  form  silky  rose-red  crystals,  which 
:ire  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  are  decomposed  only  by  the  strongest 
bases.  The  free  copper  base,  CaNsHsCu'  +  UzO,  is  brick-red,  and 
although  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  far  more  soluble  in  hot  water 
llian  its  salts.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  an 
.  maranth-red,  it  separates  in  glistening  quadratic  plates.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  I(J0°,  but  readily  takes  it  up  again  on 
»  xposure.  The  relation  of  diguanidine  to  biuret  and  dicyandiamine  is 
>hown  as  follows  : — 

Biuret 0  :  C(NIL).XII.C(NH,)  !  O 

Dicyandiamine   ....  NH  !  C(NH,).NH.CfNH,)  :  0 

Diguanidine    NH  :  C(NH,).NH.C(NUO  :  NH 

yo[,.  XXX VI.  "^  I'' 
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Dignanidine  is  distingnished  from  the  other  two  bases  by  the  fact 
that  its  copper  compound  has  basic  properties,  and  that  the  salts  of 
this  copper  compound  are  not  decomposed  by  ammonia.  T.  C. 

Melissic  Acid.  By  Schalfeeff  (Deid.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  697). — 
The  author  has  convinced  himself  that  neither  melissene  (myricylene) 
nor  melissic  acid  is  a  simple  chemical  compound.  By  crystallisation 
from  ether  melissene  can  be  separated  into  several  bodies  melting  at 
from  83 — 84°  to  87 — 88°.  Melissic  acid  under  similar  treatment  yields 
a  series  of  compounds  melting  between  85  and  91°.  It  is  shown  from 
the  form  of  the  crystals  and  the  melting  points  that  melissic  acid  has 
some  compounds  in  common  with  cerotic  acid.  The  composition  of 
the  constituents  of  melissic  acid  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

G.  T.  A. 

Dimethylacrylic  Acid  an  Isomeride  of  Angelic  Acid.  By 
E.  DuviLLiER  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  1209). — The  author  acknowledges 
the  prior  claim  of  v.  Miller  to  the  discovery  of  this  acid,  but  points 
out  that  whilst  Miller  prepared  it  by  oxidising  valeric  acid  or  iso- 
butylformic  acid,  he  himself  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium 
etbylate  on  ethyl  bromo-isovalerate.  C.  H.  B. 

Ssmthesis  of  Tetrolic  Acid.  By  G.  Lagermabk  {Bmt.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  853 — 854). — Dry  allylene,  obtained  from  bromopro- 
pylene,  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  when  passed  into  ether  ])laced 
in  a  freezing  mixture.  Sodium  acts  on  this  solution  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  sodium-allylene,  CsH^Na.  This  latter  com- 
pound is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
is  so  rapidly  attacked  by  carbonic  anhydride  that  carbonisation  takes 
plac  e  if  the  gas  be  not  passed  in  a  very  slow  stream  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  sodium  tetrolate,  CiHsOiNa,  is  formed.  The  free  acid,  which 
the  author  considers  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Geuther 
frora  monochlorcrotonic  acid,  crystallises  in  colourless  transparent 
tables  (m.  p.  76°,  b.  p.  197 — 205°,  with  partial  decomposition), 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  scarcely 
volatile  with  steam,  and  combines  directly  with  bromine  to  form  a 
liquid  compound  which  afterwards  becomes  crystalline,  hydrobromic 
acid  being  evolved.  Almost  all  the  salts  of  tetrolic  acid  are  soluble. 
An  attempt  to  determine  the  vapour- density  of  the  acid  at  the  tem- 
]3erature  of  boiling  ethyl  benzoate  showed  that  at  this  temperature  it 
was  completely  decomposed  into  allylene  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

T.  C. 

Fermentation  of  Hydroxyvaleric  Acid.  By  P.  Giacosa  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ge^.  Ber.,  12,  703).— Calcium  hydroxyvalerate  and  decaying 
fibrin  yielded  at  the  end  of  three  months,  besides  calcium  carbonate, 
an  acid  which  was  probably  a  mixture  of  butyric  and  valeric  acids. 

G.  T.  A. 

Preparation  of  Malonic  Acid.  By  E.  Grimaux  and  J.  Tcherniak 
(Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31,  338— 340).— The  method  consists  in  the 
conversion  of  chloracetic  acid  into  cyanacetic  acid,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  yields  malonic  acid. 

When  250  e-rams  of  cldoracetic  acid  dissolved  in  500  ^rams  of  water 
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are  saturated  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide  containing  200  grams  KCN  in  200  HjO, 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  potassium  chloride  and  cyanacctic 
acid  being  formed.  The  solution  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  exhausted  with  ether.  On  evaporatiug  the  ethereal  solution  a 
syrupy  residue  of  cyanacetic  acid  is  left.  This  residue  is  mixed  with 
three  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated 
in  a  water-bath  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being 
passed  through  the  solution.  The  contents  of  the  glass  are  then  dis- 
tilled in  a  vacuum ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  several  times  with  ether ; 
and  the  ethereal  extracts  are  mixed  together.  On  evaporation  they  yield 
crystals  of  malonic  acid  melting  at  102''.  The  yield  of  malonic  acid 
equals  34  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  chloracetic  acid.         L.  T.  O'S. 

Synthesis  of  Isosuccinic  Acid.  By  H.  Zublin  {Dent.  Chem.. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1112). — Ethyl  isosuccinate  is  formed  by  ti'catiug  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  malonate  with  methyl  iodide, 
NaHC(C00Et)2  +  Mel  =  CHMe(COOEt)o  +  Nal.  The  acid  was 
obtained  by  the  saponification  of  the  ethei-eal  salt.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Mucic  Acid.  By  E.  Seelig  (Deut.  Cliem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1081 — 1092). — Behydrormicic  acid,  C6H4O5,  separates  out 
when  mucic  acid  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  130 — 1-10°  with  con- 
centrated hydrobromic  acid,  or  at  14-0 — 150°  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  crude  product  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  in  which  the 
dehydromucic  acid  is  more  readily  soluble  than  the  mucic  acid.  On 
cooling  the  aqueous  solution,  the  hydromucic  acid  is  deposited  in 
colourless  needles  or  plates. 

BaCeH-^Os  +  2^H20  separates  in  hard  crystals  when  a  hot  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salt  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  but  when  the 
hot  solution  is  suddenly  cooled,  soft  needle-shaped  crystals  containing 
GH2O  are  obtained. 

Two  new  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a 
dilute  solution  of  dehydromucic  acid.  They  ai-e  separated  by  the 
following  process: — The  alkaline  liquid  from  which  the  mercury  has 
been  removed  by  decantation  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  powdered  in  a  mortar,  trans- 
ferred to  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract,  a  syrupy  liquid  remains, 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  slowly  deposits  a  soft  mass  of 
crystals  when  exposed  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  mixture  of  acids  is  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate, 
needle-shaped  crystals  having  the  composition  BaCcUiOs  +  4^1120, 
separate  out.  On  attempting  to  puiify  this  salt  by  recrystallisation 
from  hot  water,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent crystalline  powder  containing  2  mols.  HjO.  The  molhcr- 
liquor  from  the  first  crop  of  crystals  yields  on  further  concentration 
an  opaque  white  mealy  deposit  composed  of  microscopic  needles, 
BaCeHiOsliHzO.  On  evaporating  to  dryness  the  filtrate  from  these 
crystals,  an  amorphous  mass  remains  which  resembles  dextrin  iu 
appearance.  ^  ^^  ^ 
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The  acid  CsHpOs  is  obtained  in  soft,  thin,  white  plates  (m.  p.  146°) 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  needle-shaped  barium  salt.  From  the  mealy  salt  an  acid 
forming  hard  transparent  crystals,  CsHeOg.HoO  (m.  p.  173°),  is  ob- 
tained. Both  acids  taste  like  tai'taric  acid.  The  soft  acid  forms  a 
silver  salt,  Ag2C6H406.^H20,  crystallising  in  microscopic  needles.  It 
detonates  at  200°.  The  calcium  salt,  CaCeHiOs.SiHoO,  also  forms 
microscopic  needles. 

The  hard  acid,  CsHeOj.HoO,  yields  a  silver  salt  having  the  composi- 
tion Ag2C6H405,  which  detonates  at  160°.  It  resembles  the  silver  salt 
of  the  soft  acid  in  appearance.  The  calcium  salt,  CaCBH405.1^H20, 
on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  separates  out  as  a  gelatinous  mass 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  W.   C.   W. 

Thiamides  of  the  Oxalic  Acid  Series.  By  0.  Wallach  and 
P.  PiRATH  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1063— 1065).— The  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  diethyloxamide  takes  place  in  two  stages, 
viz.,  the  two  substances  first  liquefy,  and  then  on  gently  warming  the 
mixture  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place.  If  the 
operation  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  the  well-cooled  liquid  previously  diluted  with 
benzene,  until  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off,  large  reddish- 
yellow  transparent  plates  of  tJliodiethyloxamide  will  be  deposited  when 
the  benzene  evaporates.  The  formation  of  this  compound  shows  that 
the  oxygen  in  the  diethyloxamide  has  been  completely  replaced  by 
chlorine ;  the  following  reaction  then  takes  place  between  the  amido- 
chloride  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :— 

EtHN.Cl^C.CCL.NHEt  +  2H,S  =  4HC1  -f  EtHN.SC.CS.NHEfc. 

Thiodiethyloxamide  melts  at  54°.  When  treated  with  sodium- 
ethylate  and  ethylbromide  it  yields  an  oily  liquid  boiling  above  250°, 
which  probably  has  the  composition  EtN  '.  C(SEt).C(SEt)  '.  NEt,  but 
was  not  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

By  treating  the  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  oxanilide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  compound  is  obtained 
which  is  deposited  from  an  ethereal  solution  in  golden  plates. 

w.  c.  w. 

Pseudouric  Acid.  By  E.  Grimaux  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31, 
535 — 536). — By  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  uramil  and  urea 
at  180°  ammonia  is  eliminated,  and  the  ammonium  salt  of  an  acid  is 
obtained  corresponding  with  Baeyer's  pseudouric  acid,  C5H6N4O4.  On 
passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  solt 
in  caustic  soda  the  sodium  salt  separates  out.  Pseudouric  acid  may 
be  easily  obtained  from  a  solution  of  this  salt  by  precipitating  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  That  it  is  identical  with  Baeyer's  acid,  is 
.shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  barium  salt,  which  crystallises  with  5H2O 
and  loses  all  its  water  at  150°.  It  is  uric  acid  plus  the  elements  of 
water,  and  all  attempts  to  eliminate  the  latter  have  failed.  Phosphorus 
oxychloride  has  no  action  on  the  acid  ;  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  only 
at  150°,  decomposing  it  with  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  am- 
monium sulphate,  and  xanthinine,  C4H3N3O2 ;  the  latter  compound  is 
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also  obtainefi  by  tlie  action  of  heat  on  ammoniam  thion urate  (Finck, 
ibiiL,  4,  ^24).  The  formation  of  xantliinine  from  pseudouric  acid  is 
represented  thus :  C3H,N,Oi  +  H,SO,  =  C4H3N,Oo  +  (NH.)HSOi-|-CO... 

L.  T.  O'S. 
Interpretation  of  Reactions  Occurring  in  Presence  of  Alu- 
minium Chloride,  liy  G-.  Gustavson  {Dent.  Oheni.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
boo). — The  author,  by  means  of  the  results  obtained  by  Adrianowsky, 
endeavours  to  explain  tlie  reaction  which  Friedel  and  Crafts  have  found 
to  occur  between  acid  anhydrides,  benzene,  and  aluminium  chloride. 
The  part  which  aluminium  chloride  plays  in  these  reactions  consists, 
partly  in  its  combination  with  benzene  to  form  Al.Cls.GCcHo  and  partly 
in  the  conversion  of  the  acid  anhydrides  into  chlorine  compounds, 
which  latter  react  on  the  AliClo-CCeHg,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  T.  C. 

Compounds  of  Cymene  with  Aluminium  Bromide  and 
Chloride.  By  G.  Glstavsox  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  G'J4— ti'J.O). — 
Tliese  compounds,  Al2Br6.3(Ci,jHi4)  and  Al-Cls  o(CioHu),  are  formed  by 
passing  the  hydracids  into  solution  of  AlT^rfi  and  AloCU  in  cymene, 
and  consist  of  transparent,  reddish-brown,  thick  liquids.  The  tirst 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  l"49o  at  0°,  and  i'477  at  16",  is  decomposed  by  water, 
and  reacts  very  energetically  with  bromine,  yielding  pentabromo- 
toluene  and  isopropyl  bromide.  The  second  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  l"ioi>  at 
C,  and  1'127  at  18°,  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  reacts  energeti- 
cally with  bromine  and  chlorine.  G.  T.  A. 

Action  of  Ethylene  on  Benzene  in  presence  of  Aluminium 
Chloride.  By  Balsoux  {iiull.  Sue.  Chun.  [-1],  31,  02'J— 312).— Un 
passing  dry  ethylene  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  aluminium  chloride,  the  ethylene  is  absorbed,  and  a  liquid  obtained 
boiling  at  the  same  temperature  as  ethyl-benzene. 

If  ethylene  alone  is  passed  into  the  same  mixture  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  but  the  evolution  ceases  afcer  a  time.  After  the  ethyl- 
ene has  been  passed  through  the  mixture  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
at  a  temperature  of  70 — 9U'',  it  is  poured  into  water.  The  hydrocarbon 
separated  from  thy  water  and  fractionally  distilled,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  ethyl-benzene,  diethyl-benzene,  and  triethyl-benzene. 
The  higher-boiling  portions  were  not  examined,  but  it  is  ])Ossible  that 
they  consist  of  more  highly  ethylated  benzenes.  The  reaction  in  the 
hrst  case,  when  ethylene  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are  passed  into  a 
mixture  of  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride,  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  first  the  two  gases  act  on  one  another  and  fm-ni  ethyl 
chloride,  which  then  acts  on  the  benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride,  forming  ethyl-benzene  in  the  manner  described  by  Friedel 
and  Crafts. 

Aluminium  chloride  at  a  gentle  heat  combines  with  ethylene,  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water,  giving  rise  to 
thick  oilv  products  havinc:  the  odour  of  terebenthene. 

^  ^  ^  L.  T.  O'S. 

Aniline  Salts.  By  M.  Beamer  and  F.  W.  Clakke  (Beat.  Cliem. 
Gtis.  Ber.,   12,  lUGG — 10G7). — Aniline  chlorate  is  deposited  on  evapo- 
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rating  the  alcoholic  solution  in  a  vacuum,  in  long  white  prisms  soluble 
in  ether.  This  salt  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  explodes 
hy  percussion,  and  also  when  heated  to  75°.  Aniline  percldorate  crys- 
tallises in  large  rhombic  plates.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  chlorate, 
but  explodes  when  heated.  The  iodate  separates  out  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  in  pearly  scales  (sp.  gr.  1"4S  at  13°),  which  are  soluble  in  hot 
w^ater.  The  salt  blackens  without  explosion  if  gradually  heated,  but 
if  it  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  130°  it  explodes.  Ani- 
line hydrofluoride  forms  pearly  scales  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Aniline 
j)hthalate  crystallises  in  needles  (m.  p.  145"^).  Aniline  monocldoracetate 
forms  thin  white  needles  which  melt  at  88°,  and  the  dichloracetate  crys- 
tallises in  white  prisms  (m.  p.  122°).  The  tricliloracetate  is  deposited 
from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  thin  transparent  rhombic 
plates,  which  become  opaque  at  50°  and  melt  at  145°, 

w.  c.  w. 

Thio-derivatives.      By   0.  TVallach  and  H.  Bleibtreu   (Beut. 

Chem.    Ges.  Ber.,   12,  1061 — 1063). — The  authors  have   succeeded  in 

preparing  the  homologues  of  ethylisothiacetanilide,  CH3.C(SEt)  [NCbHs 

(Ber.,  11,  1590),  and  by  treating  these  compounds  with  the  theoretical 

amount  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  they  have  obtained  the  ethereal  salts 

of  thioacetic  acid. 

Boiling  point. 

Methylisothiacetanilide 244—246° 

Ethylisothiacetanilide      255 — 257 

Propylisothiacetanilide 270 — 273 

Isopropylisothiacetanilide ,  — 

Am   T     ,1  •       ,      -Tj  [Boils  above  260°  with 

Allylisotiuacetanilide ■ <  t 

•^  [        decomposition 

Isobutylisothiacetanilide Decomposes  on  boiling 

Methyl  thiacetate 95 — 96 

Ethyl  thiacetate 115—117 

Propyl  thiacetate 135 — 137 

Isopropyl  thiacetate     124 — 127 

Isobutyl  thiacetate 148 — 150 

Ethenyldiphenylamidine  is  formed  when  ethvl-isothiacetanilide  is 
boiled  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  together  with  mercajitan,  by 
the  action  of  ethvl-isothiacetanilide  on  aniline,  CH3.C(SEt)  !  NPh  + 
NH,Ph  =  CH3.C(NHPh)  :  NPh  +  SHEt. 

Substituted  amidines  can  be  obtained  by  gently  warming  the  iso- 
thiacetanilide  with  aniline  hydrochloride.  W.   C.  W. 

Homologous  Tertiary  Diamines  obtained  in  the  Methyl- 
aniline  Manufacture.  By  0.  Doebnee  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
810 — 814). — In  the  manufacture  of  methylaniline,  there  is  pa'oduced, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  series  of  crystalline  diamines,  w^hich  are 
non-volatile  in  steam,  and  one  member  of  which,  viz.,  CigHoe^No,  has 
been  investigated  by  Hofmann  and  Martius  (Ber.,  6,  345).  The 
crude  material  employed  in  the  present  investigation  was  obtained 
under  abnormal  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  malachite  green. 
From  this  product,  a  pure  base  was  prepared  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
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tion  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  shining  plates  (m.  p.  90°),  wliifh  are 
insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easUy  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide. It  dissolves  in  acids  and  is  reprecipitated  by  alkalis.  On 
oxidation  it  gives  a  strong  smell  of  quinone,  the  liquid  becoming  blue 
and  afterwards  yellowish-bi-own.  The  new  base  has  the  composition 
C17H22N2,  and  is  a  lower  homologue  of  the  base  CiaH.uN.,  whicli  it  re- 
sembles in  most  of  its  properties.  The  hydriodide,  Ci7Ho2iSr2.2HI, 
crystallises  in  tables  which  are  rather  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

The  base  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of  methylene 
iodide  on  dimethyl-aniline,  thus  : — 

CH,L  +  SaHuN  =  HoC(C6H4.NMe,)3  +  2HI. 

Its  composition  is  therefore  as  represented  in  the  equation  (see  also 
Bur.,  12,  681).  The  homologous  base  CioHocNo  {vide  supra)  may  also 
be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  bv  the  action  of  acetone  on  dimethyl- 
aniline,  thus :  COMe, +  2C,.H,.NMeo=::Me.,.C.(CGH,.NMe,).,  +  H-O. 

T.  C. 
Remarks    on    Doebner's   Communication   "On   Malachite- 
green."     By  E.  and  0.  Fischer  (Deuf.  C/iem.  Ges.  Btr.,  12,  7'Jl— 7'J(Jj. 

Reply  to  the  Remarks  of  E.  and  O.  Fischer  on  "  Malachite- 
green."  By  O.  DoEBNER  (ibid.,  12,  1010). — A  personal  discussion  as 
to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  malachite-green. 

Dyes  of  the  Rosaniline  Group.  By  E.  and  0.  Fischer  (Deut. 
Chcm.  Gas.  Ber.,  12,  7'i)(S — 8u3). — BenzaldeJiyde  gretio  is  obtained  from 
the  leuco-base  (prepared  from  bitter-almond  oil)  by  treating  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  manganese  dioxide.  It  may  be 
purified  by  means  of  the  zinco-chloride,  which  is  very  dillicultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  the  pure  state  crystallises  in  brilliant 
green  plates.  On  addition  of  ammonia  the  free  base  is  obtained  from 
this  compound  in  Hocks,  which  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  aggregates 
of  colourless  prisms.  An  analysis  of  the  picrate  gave  iVl-^A  C  and 
6'05  H,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  corresponding  com- 
pound of  malachite-green  by  Doebner.  Like  the  latter,  it  crystallises 
from  hot  benzene  in  golden  needles.  The  other  salts  of  the  base  like- 
■wise  resemble  those  of  malachite-green.  The  reduction-products  of 
the  two  dye-stuffs  also  agree  in  melting  point  and  crystalline  form. 
The  two  are  therefore  probably  identical. 

A  third  dye-stuff,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  other 
two,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  dimethylaniline 
in  presence  of  zinc  chloride.  Another  })roduct  (m.  p.  '?>'6°)  of  this  re- 
action is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  O.  Fischer  {Ber.,  10,  'J.j8) 
from  benzoic  acid,  dimethylaniline,  and  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Benzaldehyde  green  on  reduction  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  leuco-base,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles 
(m.  p.  102°),  and  is  identical  with  the  leuco-base  (m.  p.  lOT)  obtained 
by  Doebner  from  malachite-green,  and  also  with  tetramethyhliamido- 
triphenylmethane.  This  leuco-base  exists  in  throe  isonieric  mudilica- 
tions,    one    of    which    crystallises   in   monocliuic   or   tricliuic  needles 
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(m.  p.  102°),  another  in  triclinic  symmetric  plates  (m.  p.  93°).  and 
the  third  in  fine  radial  sphoerecrystals  of  still  lower  melting  point. 
Crystals  of  all  three  modilications  may  be  obtained  if  the  fused  sub- 
stance is  allowed  to  solidify  slowly  at  70 — 80^. 

Faranitrobenzaldehijde  green  is  obtained  by  acting  on  a  mixture 
of  1  mol.  paranitrobenzoic  chloride  and  ^2  mols.  dimethylaniline  with 
■|  mol.  of  zinc  chloride.  It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  fine 
golden-yellow  prisms.  Analysis  gave  7 11  C  and  6"8  H,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C22H21N3O2  +  C2H6O.  The  pi'esence  of  alcohol 
of  crystallisation  was,  however,  not  directly  proved.  The  compound 
is  probably  an  ethyl-ether,  analogous  to  rosauiline  hydrate.  It  dis- 
solves in  dilute  mineral  acids  with  a  green  colour,  which  is  turned 
dark  yellow  by  strong  acids.  In  acetic  acid  solution  it  dyes  silk  and 
wool  a  beautiful  green.  The  picrate  consists  of  fine  microscopic 
needles,  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  benzene,  but  more  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  differs  from  the  corresponding  compound  of 
benzaldehyde  green  in  its  smaller  solubility,  in  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  free  base,  and  its  lower  basicity.  On  reduction  with  zinc-dust 
in  acidified  alcoholic  solution  the  green  colour  changes  first  to  blue- 
violet  and  then  to  red-violet.  The  substance  thus  produced  dyes 
wool  and  silk  like  the  violet  derivative  of  rosaniline.  On  further 
reduce  ion  a  leuco-base  is  obtained,  which  on  oxidation  is  reconverted 
into  the  violet.  The  base  is  probably  a  methylated  leucaniline,  the 
transformation  of  the  green  nitro-compound  into  the  violet  being 
quite  analogous  to  the  formation  of  rosaniline  from  tiinitrotriphenyl- 
carbinol.  It  is  probable  that  in  methyl-violet  the  third  amido-group 
present  in  the  para-position  alone  causes  the  difference  of  colour 
from  that  of  benzaldehyde  green. 

MetanitrohenzaldeJtyde  green,  C23H25(N02)]S'2,  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrotetramethyl-diamidotriphenylmethane  prepared 
from  metanitrobenzaldehyde  and  dimethylaniline.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms  (m.  p.  152").  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  light  petroleum,  but  easily  in 
benzene.  It  dissolves  in  acids  to  form  colourless  salts.  The  picrate, 
C29H26N6O9,  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  benzene  in  aggregates  of 
small  green  needles.  On  reduction  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  para-compound,  no  trace  of  violet  is  obtained, 
for  the  green  colour  gradually  disappears  with  formation  of  a  crystal- 
line leuco-base,  which  on  oxidation  is  reconverted  into  a  green  dye- 
stuff'.     The  tetiamethyl-triamidotriphenyl-methane, 

N  H2.  CeH^.  CH  ( C6H4.NMe2)2, 

obtained  from  niti-otetramethyl-diamidotriphenylmethane  by  reduction 
with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  behaves  Iti  a  manner  similar  to  meta- 
nitrobenzaldehyde green,  and,  like  the  latter,  crystallises  in  aggre- 
gates of  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  130°).  On  heating  the  leuco-base 
with  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol  at  120*^,  an  ammonium  com- 
pound is  produced  which  corresponds  with  the  methylated  para- 
leucaniline  obtained  by  Hofmann.  The  iodide  crystallises  with  very 
gieat  difficulty,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  An  analysis  of  the 
platinum  salt  led  to  the  formula  2Ci9Hi3[NMe3Cl]3.3PtCli.     The  dry 
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iodide  heated  in  contact  with  air  gives  methyl  iodide  and  a  green 
dye-stuff.  If  metliylated  leueaniline  (which  is  obtained  from  pure  \niya- 
rosaniliue  by  Hofmaun's  method,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  triamido-base  containing  nine  methyls)  be  heated  in  a 
similar  manner,  only  methyl-viulet  is  obtained.  This  proves  that  the 
nature  of  the  dye-stuff  produced  depends  on  the  position  of  the  single 
amido-groups.  T.  C, 

Lithium  Picrate.  By  M.  Beamer  and  F.  TV.  Clarke  (Deut.  Chen. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  lu68). — This  salt  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  pale  yellow  prisms,  sp.  gr.  lv4U  at  2U°.  The  crystals  explude 
on  percussion,  and  also  when  suddenly  heated.  W.  C.   \V. 

Formation  of  Cresols  during  Putrefaction,      By  E.  Baumann 

and  L.  Brieger  {Deut.  Chem.  Gen.  JJer.,  12,  700). — Investigation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  phenol  formed  during  putrefaction  of  albumin  showed 
that  it  consisted  chieHy  of  paracresol.  In  addition  to  paracresol,  some 
phenol  was  obtained  from  the  mixture  in  the  form  of  potassium  pani- 
phenolsulphonate,  together  with  traces  of  orthocresol.  The  formation 
of  cresols  duriug  the  putrefaction  of  albumin  explains  the  occurrence 
of  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acids  in  urine,  aud  is  the  only  source  of 
these  latter  bodies  in  the  animal  system.  Gr.  T.  A. 

Paracresol.  By  E.  Balmann  and  L.  Bbieger  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  80-4 — 806). — When  bromine-water  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  pure  paracresol  until  a  j)ermanent  colour  is  obtained,  a  cloudiness 
is  lirst  produced,  and  in  a  short  time  crystalline  plates  of  tetrabromo- 
paracresol  are  deposited,  which,  after  rapid  filtering  and  drying  over 
sulphuric  acid,  melt  at  109^  This  substance,  on  keeping,  gradually 
undergoes  decomposition.  The  yield  of  the  bromophenol  is  always 
less  than  the  calculated  quantity. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  bromine- water  in  a  solution  of  para- 
cresol be  allowed  to  stand  over  night  in  contact  with  bromine-water, 
the  amount  of  bromine  in  the  precipitate  is  lowered  by  about  2  per 
cent.,  and  the  melting  point  becomes  less  than  100°.  This  is  caused 
by  the  gradual  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  siraultiiueous 
production  of  tribn)mophenol  (ra.  p.  ^JV),  which  takes  place  much 
more  rapidly  and  completely  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
30—40°. 

These  facts  show^  that  in  all  previous  determinations  of  the  phenol  in 
urea,  &c.,  by  means  of  bromine-water,  the  results  have  been  too  low, 
and  that  the  method  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 

T.  C. 

Aurin.  By  P.  de  Ci-EUMONT  and  J.  Fuommei,  (Jhdl.  Soc.  Chun.  [2], 
31^  34U— 341). — The  authors'  experience  has  led  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  formation  of  aurin  from  phenol  is  due  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid :  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  nascent  statu  reacting  with  the 
phenol  to  produce  a  compound  of  the  formula  {C&U.i.OH)tC  v 

I    /CfiHj. 

L.  T.  O'S. 
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Derivatives  of  Methyl-Eugenol.  By  M.  Wassermann  {Compt. 
rend.,  88,  1206 — 120y). — Monohromomethyleugeuyl  Dihromlde — 

Ce;H2Br(OMe)2.aH5Br2, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  strongly  cooled  solution  of 
metbyl-eugenol  in  ether.  It  crystallises  in  long,  silky  needles,  wbich 
melt  at  77 — 78°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Moaohromomethyleugenol,  C6H2Br(OMe)2.C3H5,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  preceding  com- 
pound. It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  190°,  under  a  pressure 
of  0"02  m.,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 

Methyleurjetic  Acid,  C6H2(OMe)o.C3H5COOH,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  chlorocarbonic  ether  on  monobromo- 
methyleugenol.  It  crystallises  in  flat,  yellowish  needles,  which  fuse  at 
180'^.  Thej^  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

Mercurdtmeth/leugenol  (CiiHi302)2lIg.  This  substance  is  formed  if 
an  excess  of  sodium- amalgam  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pre- 
ceding acid.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  fusing  at  140°. 

By  heating  an  alkaline  solution  of  methyleugetic  acid  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  acidulating,  and  agitating  the 
concentrated  liquid  with  ether,  a  substance  is  obtained  having  the 
formula  Ci2Hi203.     Its  constitution  is  probably — 

C6H2(OMe)2(CH :  CH.CHO).COOH. 

It  forms  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  fusing  at  162 — 163°. 
In  no  case  was  any  opianic  acid  formed.  C.  H.  B, 

Sjmthesis  of  Deoxybenzoin.  By  C.  Grasbe  and  H.  Bungbnek 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  l>e/-.,  12, 1079 — 1080). — By  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  phenylacetic  chloride,  deoxy- 
benzoin (m.  p.  57°)  is  obtained — 

CeHs.GHo.COCl  +  CeHs  =  O6H5.CH2.CO.C6H5  +  HCl. 

The  phenylacetic  chloride  used  in  this  experiment  was  prepared  by 
carefully  mixing  phenylacetic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride.  In 
order  to  remove  the  phosphorus  oxychloride  which  is  formed  as  a  bye- 
product,  the  mixture  is  heated  at  110 — 120°  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  W.   C.  W. 

Nitro-    and   Ami  do -Derivatives  of   Deoxybenzoin.      By  P. 

GoLDBEFF  {Bent.  CJieni.  Ges.Ber.,  12,  693). — The  author  adds  the  follow- 
ing to  his  contribution  to  the  Berichte,  11,  1939.  Mononitrodesoxj^ben- 
zoin  ci'ystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  generally  assume  the  form 
of  thick  plates.  It  is  soluble  in  22"0  parts  of  boiling  and  5"97  of  cold 
alcohol  (9-5  per  cent.),  easily  in  acetic  acid,  tolerably  well  in  light 
petroleum,  with  difiiculty  in  boiling,  sparingly  in  cold  ether,  and  not 
at  all  in  water.  It  melts  at  140 — 142°,  and  is  decomposed  on  distilla- 
tion.    It  yields  with  alkalis,  especially  in  presence  of  alcohol,  a  violet 
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colour.     It  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid,  into  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic 
acids.     The  chloroplatinate  of  monamidodesoxybenzoiu — 

(CuHuON),PtCl6, 
crystallises  in  large,  hexagonal,  orange-coloured  prisms. 

G.  T.  A. 

Benzal  Sulphide  and  Thiobenzaldehyde.  By  C.  Bottingee 
(TJeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  10o3 — 10o7). — An  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzal  sulphide  undergoes  no  change  on  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  or  hydrocyanic  acids  ;  but  when  benzal  sulphide  is  fently 
heated  in  a  silver  dish  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
decomposed,  yielding  benzyl  mcrcaptan,  benzyl  bisulphide,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  Benzal  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
sodium-hydrogen  sulphite. 

The  thiobenzaldehyde  used  in  the  following  experiments  was 
separated  from  benzaldehyde  with  which  it  forms  an  addition  product, 
by  dissolving  out  the  latter  compoujid  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
sodium  sulphite.  No  definite  results  were  obtained  by  the  action  oi 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  hydiiodic  acid  on  thiobenzaldehyde ;  but  on  treat- 
ment with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  a  mixture  of  benzyl  mcr- 
captan, benzyl  bisulphide,  and  benzoic  acid  was  obtained. 

W.  C.  W. 

The  Hydroxytoluic  Acids  from  the  Three  Isomeric  Cresols, 
and  their  Oxidation  to  Hydroxyphthalic  Acids,  15y  C.  Sihai.l 
(Dent.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber.,  12,  816 — 8oG). — Reimer  and  Tiemann  have 
recently  (Ber.,  11,  1285)  proposed  a  method  fbr  replacing  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  benzene  ring  in  phenols  by  carboxyl,  and  thus  converting 
them  into  hydroxy-acids.  This  method  consists  in  acting  on  a  strong 
alkaline  solution  of  the  sodium  phenolate  with  cai'bon  tetrachloride, 
thus:— C6H,(0Xa)H  +  CCI4  +  oXaHO  =  C6H4(OXa).COOXa  -|- 
4XaCl  -f-  3H2O.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  reactions  in  which 
ortho-  and  para-  compounds  are  simultaneously  obtained,  the  ortho- 
compounds  are  produced  in  largest  quantity  at  high  temperatures,  and 
the  para-compounds  at  low  temperatures.  The  author  has  made 
an  application  of  these  facts  in  the  following  investigation,  by  acting 
on  the  three  isomeric  cresols  with  carbon  tetrichloride,  and  obtaining 
thereby  the  homosalicylic  acids  and  the  isomeric  homopai-ahydroxy- 
benzoic  acids,  the  latter  being  produced  in  largest  quantity  when  the 
reaction  takes  place  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  (viz.,  100"). 
The  hydroxytoluic  acids  were  then  converted  by  oxidation  into  hy- 
droxyphthalic acids,  in  order  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  homo- 
salicylic  and  homoparahydroxybenzoic  acids  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
hydroxyphthalic  acids  on  the  other.  By  treatment  in  this  way  ortlio- 
cresol  gave  orthohomosalicylic  acid*  (m.  p.  162°),  and  orthohomopiira- 
hydroxybenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  172").  Mdcicresol  gave  metahomosalicylic 
acid  and  metahomOparahydroxybenzoic  acid  (177'),  and  another  acid 
which  probably  consisted  of  homo-alpha-hydroxyisophthalic  acid,  but 
■was  not  fully  investigated.  Baracrenol  gave  only  parahomosalicylic 
acid   (m.  p.  151").      The  carbon  tetrachloride  reaction  can  bo  used 

*  In  all  cases  the  position  of  the  side  chain  is  referred  to  the  phenolic  hydroxjl. 
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with  advantage  only  for  the  preparation  of  homoparahydroxyhenzoic 
acids.  The  large  quantities  of  the  three  homosalicylic  acids  required 
for  the  following  investigation  were,  therefore,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  anhydride  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  the  three  cresols  : 
for,  as  this  reaction  occurs  at  about  200°,  these  ortho-compounds  are 
obtained  in  far  larger  quantity  than  the  para-compounds. 

For  the  oxidation  of  the  hydroxytoluic  aoids  to  hydroxyphthalic 
acids,  fusion  with  potash  could  not  be  employed,  since  changes  in  the 
side-chains  are  liable  to  occur ;  nor  could  they  be  oxidised  directly,  as  the 
benzene  nucleus  is  then  attacked,  and  not  the  methyl-group.  Resort 
was  therefore  had  to  the  methoxytoluic  acids,  C6H3Me(OCH3).COOH, 
which,  though  difficult  to  prepare,  are  very  stable  compounds.  The 
methylic  elhersof  these  acids  are  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  the  sodium  salts  of  the  hydroxytoluic  acids, — 

C6H6Me(ONa).COONa. 

MetliylmetlwrtlioliomosaUcijlate,  C6H:,(OCH3)(CH3)(COOCH3)  =  [1 : 
2  :  6],  is  a  brown  oil. 

Metlujlmethnetahamosalicylate,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOCH3)  =  [3: 
1  :  4],  is  a  thick  oil, 

Mpthylmethparahomosalicijlate,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOCH3)  =  [1  : 
4  :  2],  is  also  a  thick  oil.  All  these  compounds  have  an  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  winter-green  oil,  and  boil  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion. 

Ilethi/hnethoxijorthometh  ylparabenzoate  (methylorthohomoanissate), 
C6H3.(6CH,,)(CH3)(COOCH3)  ^[1:2:4],  crystallises  in  small 
plates  (m.  p.  67°)  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and chlorof oi*m. 

Methi/lmethoxymetamethyparabenzoate  (methylmetahomoanissate), 
C6H3.(6CH3)(CH3)(COOCH3)  =  [1:3:4],  is  a  thick  oil. 

The  above  ethers,  which  are  all  volatile  in  steam,  were  converted 
into  the  corresponding  acids  by  heating  with  excess  of  alkali. 

MefhylorthohomosaUcyNc  acid,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOH)  =  [1:2: 
6],  crystallises  in  feathery  needles  (m.  p.  81°). 

MethylmetahomosalimjliG  aci'l,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOH)  =  [3:1: 
4],  forms  aggregates  of  needles  or  plates   (m.  p.  103°). 

MethylparahomosalicyUc  acid,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOH)  =  [1:4: 
2],  is  obtained  first  as  an  oil,  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline. 
From  dilute  solutions  it  crystallises  in  long  thin  needles  (m.  p.  67°). 

Methoxyorthometliylparahenzoic  acid,  C^H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOCH)  = 
[1:2:  4],  crystallises  in  minute  silky  needles  (m.  p.  192°). 

Methoxymetainethylparahenzoic  acid,  C6H3.(OCH3)(CH3)(COOH)  = 
[1:3:  4],  crystallises  in  needles  (m.  p.  176^)  which  are  more  easily 
soluble  in  water  than  the  preceding  compound. 

All  three  meth-homosalicylic  acids  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  whilst  the  two  parabenzoic 
acids  are  much  more  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water,  chloroform,  and 
benzene,  though  they  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

None  of  the  acids  give  any  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  reactions  which  the  neutral  and  moderately  con- 
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centrated  solutions  of  the  ammonium  salts  givo  with  various  re- 
agents. 

These  methoxytolnio  acids  were  converted  into  the  corresponding 
methoxyphthalic  acids  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  in 
alkaline  solution. 

li-Methoyyi'^ophtlnlir,  acid  (from  methortholiomosnlirvlic  acid), 
C«H3.(OCH3)(COOH)(COOH)  =  [1  :  2  :  6J,  crystallises  in  prisms 
(m.  p.  217°),  with  slight  decomposition  nnd  subliiwation. 

Methoxyferephfhalic  neid  (from  methmetahomosalirvlic  acid), 
aH3.(OCH:0(COOH)rCOOH)  =  [3:1  :4],  crystallisi-s  in  prisms 
(m.  p.  278^^). 

(X.-MdUxiiisopldhii;r  arid,  C„H3.(0CH,)(C00H)(C00H)  =  [1:4: 
2],  crystallises  in  needles  (m.  p.  261°).  It  can  be  obtained  either 
from  methparahomosalicylic  acid  or  from  methoxyorthomethylpai'a- 
benzoic  acid.  The  same  compound  has  likewise  been  pit>2)ared  by 
Jacobsen  (Ber.,  11,  898),  from  methyl  a-metaxylenol — 

C6H3.(OCH3)(CH:0(CH3)   =    [1:2:4]; 

he.  however,  gives  the  melting  point  as  245°. 

iTetJiOxi/orthophfJialic  arid  (from  methoxymetamethvlparabcnzoic 
acid),  C6H3.(OCH3)(COOH)(COOH)  =  [1:3:4],  crystallises  in 
stellate  groups  of  needles  (m.  p.  138 — 144°);  the  re-solidified  mass, 
however,  melts  at  93°,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  anhydride, 
CgHfiOi,  which  latter  is  best  obtnincd  by  heating  the  acid  in  a  current 
of  dry  carbonic  acid.     It  crystallises  in  long  needles. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  above  methoxy])hthalic  acids  give  no 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  but  yellow  precipitates.  All  the  acids 
are  almost  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  easily  soluble  in 
Klcohol.  /^-^Methoxyisophthalic  and  methoxyorthophthalic  acids  are 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  whilst  the  other  two  are  but  difficultly  soluble. 
(S-Methoxyisophthalic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  methoxyortho- 
phthalic acid  still  more  easily  soluble,  whilst  the  other  two  are  almost 
insoluble.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  reactions  of  the  four  acids,  with 
various  reagents.  TJie  methoxyphthalic  acids  were  converted  into  the 
corresponding  oxyphthalic  acids  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
under  pressure,  and  also  by  fusing  with  caustic  potash.  The  same 
products  were  obtained  in  both  cases. 

P-OxyisopJdludic  arid  (from  /3-methoxyisophthalic  acid) — 

aH3.(0H)(C00H)(C00H)  =  [1:2:  G], 

crystallises  in  long  needles  (m.  p.  239°),  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water.  The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  slight  blnish-vink-t 
fluorescence,  and  gives  a  cherry-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
The  neutral  barium  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Tin's  acid  has 
already  been  obtained  by  Tiemann  and  Reimer  (/>'er.,  10,  l-j('>2)  by  the 
oxidation  of  orthoaldeliydosalicylic  acid,  and  by  Hesse  (J!rr.,  10,  2194) 
from  salicylic  acid  by  the  carbon  tetrachloride  react i(»n,  and  by 
Jacobsen  (iJer.,  11,902)  from  a /3-raetaxylenol  aH3(01I)(Cn3)(CH3) 
=  [1  :  2  :  G]. 

Oxyterepldhalic  acid  (from  methoxyterephthalic  acid) — 

C6H3.(OH)(COOH)(CO.OH)  =  [3:1:4], 
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does  not  melt  at  280°.  It  is  identical  with  the  acid  obtained  by  "Warren 
de  la  Rue  and  H.  Miiller  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  121,  96),  and  also  by 
Jacobsen  (Ber.,  11,  381,  571,  573),  from  paraxylenol  thymol  and 
carvacrol. 


1. 

Ortholiomosalicylic  acid, 
1       2  6 

C6H3.OH.CH3.COOH, 
m.  p.  =  164°. 


Methortbohomosalicjlic 

acid, 

1         2  6 

C6H3.OCH3.CH3.COOH 

m.  p.  =  81°. 

(8-MethoxTisophtlialic  acid, 

r  2  6 

C6H,.OCH3.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  217°. 


jS-Oxyisophthalic  acid, 
1  2  6 

CgHa.OH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  239°. 


2. 

Metaliomosalicylic  acid, 
3        1  4 

C6H3.OH.CH3.COOH 
m.  p.  =  173°. 


Meth-metahomosalicylic 

acid, 

3         1  4 

C6H3.OCH3.CH3.COOH 

in.  p.  =  103". 


Orthohomomet-liydroxy- 

benzoic  acid, 

2         1  4 

Cfi^OH.CH^.COOH 

m.  p.  =  204°. 

Methoxyortho-methyl- 

metabenzoic  acid, 

2         1  4 

C6H3.OCH3.CH3.COOH 

m.  p.  =  156°. 


Metboxyterepbthalic  acid, 

3  1  4 

CH3.OCH3.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  278=. 


Oxytereplitbalic  acid, 
3         1  4 

C6H3.OH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  above  300°. 


Parahomosalicylic  acid, 

1        4  2 

C6H3.OH.CH3.COOH 
m.  p.  =  151°. 


Metbparabomosalicylic 

acid, 

1  4  2 

C6H3.OCK3.CH3.COOH 

m.  p.  =  67°. 


Ortbobomoparabydroxy- 
benzoic  acid, 
1        2         4 
C6H3.OH.CH3.COOH 

m.  p.  =  172°. 

Metboxyortbometbyl- 
parabenzoic  acid, 

1  2  4 

C6H3.OCH3.CH3.COOH 

in.  p.  =  192°. 


a-Metboxyisopbtbalic  acid, 

1  4  2 

C6H3.OCH3.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  261°. 


a-Oxyisopbtbalic  acid, 
1  4  2 

CgHg.OH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  above  300°. 


6. 

Metabomoparabydroxyben- 

zoic  acid, 

1         3         4 

C6H3.OH.CH3.COOH 

ni.  p.  =  178°. 

Metboxymetamethylpara- 

benzoic  acid, 

1  3  4 

C6H3.OCH3.CH3.COOH 

m.  p.  =  176°. 


Methoxyortbophthalic 

acid, 

1  3  4 

C6H3.OCH3.COOH.COOH 

m.  p.  =  138—144,°. 

Oxyortbopbtbalic  acid, 
1  3  4 

C'eHs.OH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  181°. 
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a-Oxytsophthalic  acid  (from  a-methoxyisophthalic  acid) — 

C6H3.(OH)(COOH)(COOH)  =  [1:2:4] 

(m.  p.  306°  uncorr.).  is  identical  with  the  acid  obtained  bv  Ost  (J.  pr. 
Chem.,  N.F.,  14,  103)  ;  Tiemann  and  Reimer  (Bcr.,  10, 1571— lo72)  ; 
Jacobsen  (Ber.,  11,  374,  898),  &c. 

Oxyorthoj^hfhalic  acid  (from  methoxjorthophthalic  acid) — 

C6H3.(OH)(COOH)(COOH)  =  [1:3:4] 

(m.  p.  181°).  Identical  with  the  acid  obtained  by  Baeyer  (Ber.,  10, 
1070)  from  amidophthiilic  acid. 

•The  table  (p.  794)  esliibits  the  relations  of  all  the  compounds  referred 
to  above.  T.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Hydroxypropylbenzoic  Acid.  By  R.  Meyfr 
(Deut.  Chimin.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1()71 — lU7(J).^Whcn  hydroxypropyl- 
benzoic acid  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place,  carbonic 
anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  white  powder  separates  out  which  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  terephthalic  acid  and  an  acid  having  the  composi- 
tion CgHsOs,  probably  para-acetylbenzoic  acid,  or  acetophcnone-car- 
bonic  acid,  CH3.CO.C6H4.COOH.  The  acids  are  separ.ited  by  recrys- 
tallising  their  ammonium  salts.  The  new  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water.  From  hot  water  it  is  deposited  in 
glistening  white  needles,  which  melt  at  200°,  and  sublime  at  a  higher 
temperature.  The  methyl  salt  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  methyl 
terephthalate. 

It  is  deposited  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  92''  and  sublime  below  100°.  A  partial  decomposition 
takes  place  on  saponification,  a  small  quantity  of  terephthalic  acid  being 
formed. 

The  methyl  salt  of  the  polymeric  modification  of  propenylbenznic 
acid  (Ber.,  11,  2172)  melts  at  83°,  but  decomposes  on  distillation.  The 
acid  chloride  and  the  ethyl  salt  also  decompose  on  boiling.  The  ammo- 
nium, calcium,  and  copper  salts  of  this  acid  are  crystalline.  The  acid  is 
converted  into  cumic  acid  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  W.   C.  \V  . 

Benzyl-methylglycollic  Acid.  By  S.  Garriel  and  A.  Michaef, 
(Bent.  Cliem.  Ges.  Jirr.,  12,  814 — 816). — Benzyl-methyJjhjrollic  and, 
CMe(C7H7)(OH;.COOH,  is  best  obtained  by  dige.sting  the  sodium 
hyposulphite  compound  of  phenylacetone  with  a  mixture  of  1  part 
potassium  cyanide,  1  part  water,  and  10  parts  alcohol  in  closed  vessels 
at  100".  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  prisms  (m.  p.  98°),  which  become 
dull  on  exposure.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  also  in  alkalis.  On  Avarming  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
it  splits  up  into  carbon  monoxide  and  phenylacetone, — 

C(C7H0(CH3)(OH).COOH  =  CO  +  H,0  +  C;H,.C0.Cir3. 

1 .  u. 
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Acids  produced  by  the  Introduction  of  Chloro-  and  Bromo- 
benzene  into  the  Animal  System.  By  M.  Jaffe  (Bent.  Cliem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1092 — 1098). — An  acid  having  the  composition 
CoiHjoNoBrjSaOs  or  CnHioNBrSOa,  can  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the 
urine  of  a  dog  (to  which  bromobenzene  has  been  administered)  to  the 
following  treatment.  The  urine  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol.  After  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  the 
residue  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  ether. 
On  evaporation  the  ethereal  extract  leaves  a  .syrupy  liquid,  which 
crystallises  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  acid  is  purified  by  shaking 
up  its  ammonium  salt  with  ether,  which  removes  most  of  the  im- 
purities. Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  ammonium  salt, 
when  the  acid  separates  out  in  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  soluble  in 
hot  dilute  acetic  acid  or  hot  dilute  alcohol.  This  substance  melts  at 
152°,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  The  barium  salt, 
CoiHjoNoBrSoOsBa  or  (CjiHioNBrS03)2Ba,  is  a  sparingly  soluble  crys- 
talline compound. 

The  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  hydrochloride  separating  out.  From  this 
salt  the  free  base,  CgHioBrSNOo,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  ammonium  acetate.  It  crystallises  in  needles  or  scales  (m.  p. 
180 — 184°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolve  freely 
in  mineral  acids. 

By  a  process  similar  to  the  above,  the  compound  C21H22K2CI2S2O5, 
or  CnHi2NClS03,  m.  p.  153°,  can  be  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  dog 
which  has  taken  doses  of  monochlorobenzene.  This  body  is  deposited 
from  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  plates,  and  from  an 
ethereal  solution  in  thin  transparent  rhombic  tables.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  base  C9H10CINSO2,  which 
crystallises  in  needles  or  plates  (m.  p.  182 — 184°)  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

The  author  considers  that  these  experiments  confirm  the  results  of 
Baumann  and  Preusse  (^Zeits.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  3,  pt.  1). 

w.  c.  w. 

Nitro-,  Amide-,  and  Bromo-benzenesulphonic  Acids.      By  L. 

Spiegelberg  (Idebig's  Annalen,  197,  257 — 306). — Parahromohenzene- 
s)i]phonic  acid  was  prepared  according  to  Gorlich's  method  (Annalen, 
180,  95),  the  author  observing  the  simultaneous  formation  of  dibi-o- 
niosiilphobenzide,  in  small  quantity ;  this  acid  yielded,  on  boiling  with 
nitric  acid,  in  addition  to  nitroparahromohenzene-sulj^lionic  acid,  a 
mixture  of  nitrobromobenzene  [1  :  4]  and  dinitrobromobenzene, 
NO2 :  NO2 :  Br  =  [1  :  3  :  4]  ;  the  former  of  these  was  obtained  in  small 
white  needles  (m.  p.  127°),  the  latter  in  yellowish  prisms  (m.  p.  7r5°), 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixture.  This  dinitrobromobenzene 
crystallises  from  its  solution  in  benzene  in  transparent  plates,  which 
retain  one  half  mol.  benzene,  and  melt  at  65°.  The  reduction  of  the 
nitro-acid  was  effected  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  ;  the  resulting  aniidohromohenzenesidphonic  acid, 

SO3H  iIS'H,:  Br  =  [1:3:4], 

crystallises  from  a    concenti^ated  solution  in  anhydrous,  long  white 
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needles ;  these  when  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  in  contact  with 
the  solution,  are  converted  into  well-formed  yellowish  prisms  contain- 
ing 1  mol.  HjO.  The  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  sli-^'htlj 
soluble  in  cold,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  characteristic ; 
their  composition  is  expressed  by  the  general  formula, 

CaHaCNHOBr.SOaM'.wHoO. 
The  following  are  described  : — The  potassium  salt  (IH2O)  forms  rhombic 
plates  of  a  reddish  colour,  freely  soluble  in  water.  The  barium  salt 
(1H..0)  is  obtained  in  well-formed  pi-isms,  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  forming  colourless  solutions,  which 
develope  a  reddish  tint  on  standing.  The  calcium  salt  (2H,.0)  crys- 
tallises slowly  from  its  conceuti-ated  aqueous  solution  in  large  four- 
sided  plates  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  The  lead  salt  (anhydrous) 
forms  bright  red  rhombic  prisms.  The  silver  salt  (ioHjO)  is  obtained 
in  rhombic  prisms  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  acid  thus  described  is  identical  with  that  which  Langfnrth 
obtained  (Annalen,  191,  176)  by  brominatiug  metamidobenzenesul- 
phonic  acid. 

JJibroniobenzenesulphojiic  acid,  SO3H  :  Br  :  Br  =  [1:3:  4],  was  ob- 
tained from  the  preceding  compound  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction, 
in  the  form  of  slender  white  needles  (ra.  p.  08°),  containing  3  mols. 
HoO.  After  dehydration  at  130°  the  acid  melts  at  O?"".  Goslich,  oq 
the  other  hand,  gives  57 — 58°  as  the  melting  point  of  the  acid  (with 
3  mols.  HjO),  and  states  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  dehydrated  acid  is  so  hygro- 
scopic that  a  determination  of  its  melting  point  was  impossible.  To 
remove  all  doubt  on  this  point,  the  author  prepared  a  specimen  of  the 
acid  from  the  silver  salt  of  parabroraobenzenesulphonic  acid,  and 
found  that  its  melting  point  was  identical  with  the  above ;  also  that 
the  dehydrated  acid  was  not  hygroscopic.  In  explanation  of  these 
contradictory  results,  the  author  suggests  the  possible  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  Goslich's  preparation,  which  was  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  barium  suit  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  lead  salt, 
(C6H3Bro.SO:,)2Pb.2HoO,  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  white 
needles.  The  following  data  indicate  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in 
water :   100  grams  of  the  solution  contained — 

Gram. 

After  1  day  at  15"" 0-432  of  the  anhydrous  salt 

„      3  days  at  11°     0-3!tl 

„      8  days  at  1° 0-333 

The  barium  salt,  (CGH3Br2.S03)2Ba.2HjO,  crystallises  in  white  shin- 
ing plates  :  lOO  grams  of  its  aqueous  solution  contained — 

Gram. 

After  G  hours  at  11° 0380  of  the  anhydrous  salt 

„      2  days  at  1° 0254 

Dihromobenzenesulphochloride,  CsHaBr^.SOoCl,  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  potassium  salt :  it  crystal- 
lises from  its  ethereal  solution  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  34').  The 
corresponding  sulphamide  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
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chloride,  crystallises  in  slender  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  175°),  wliich 
are  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

A  inido-dihromohenzenesiilphovic  acid.  SO3H  :  NH2 :  Br  :  Br  ^[1:3:4:6] 
is  separated  on  the  addition  of  bromine  (1  mol.)  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  monobromo-acid. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  reduction  of  the  nitromonoliromobenzene- 
sulphonic  acid  to  the  amido-acid  previously  described,  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  this  dibromo-acid  in  some  quantity.  Although 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  dibromobenzene  in 
the  monobromobenzene  from  which  the  sulphonic  acid  was  prepared, 
the  author  has  not  finally  satisfied  himself  that  no  similar  disturbing 
cause  contributed  to  the  result. 

The  product  is  identical  -with  the  acid  previously  described  by 
Berndsen,  Beckurts,  and  others  {Annalen,  177,  84,  181,  213,  &c.). 
The  determination  of  its  solubility  in  water  gave  the  following  re- 
sults :  100  grams  of  the  solution  contained : — 

Gram. 

After  4  hours  at  24°    0-3696  of  the  acid 

„      2  days  at  22° 0-3210         „ 

„     5  days  at  22' 0-3039 

The  potassium  salt,C6H2.(NH2)Br2.SO:,KH20,  crystallises  in  rhombic 
tables  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  are  somewhat  soluble  in  ts'ater.  The 
barium  salt  crystallises  with  6H2O  in  long  needles  of  a  reddish  colour, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  developes  a  deep  red 
colour  on  evaporation.  The  lead  salt  crystallises  in  tables  (anhydrous) 
of  a  red  colour.  The  acid  is  decomposed  on  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  at  250°,  with  formation  of  sulj)huric  acid  and  a 
mixture  of  bromine  derivatives  of  benzene  and  aniline  ;  with  water  at 
the  same  temperature,  the  decomposition  takes  a  different  direction,  a 
small  quantity  only  of  sulphuinc  acid,  as  also  of  volatile  bromine  com- 
pounds, being  formed,  but  in  place  of  them  amidobromobenzenesul- 
phonic  acid  and  metamidobenzenesulphonic  acid. 

Dihronioherizevesulphnvie  acid,  SO3H  :  Br  :  Br  =:  [1  :  4  :  6],  was  ob- 
tained frotn  the  preceding  acid  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction.  It  is 
identical  with  that  prepared  by  Biissmann  (Annoleri,  191,  229)  from 
metamidobenzenesulphonic  acid  (the  starting  point  of  the  author's 
investigation  wns  parabromobenzenesul phonic  acid). 

Triyromohenzrtien'idphoinc  acid,  SO.sH  :  Br^  =:  [1  :  3  :  4:  6],  was  pre- 
pared from  amidodibromobenzenesulphonie  acid  by  Langfurth's  method 
{Annalen,  181,  188).  It  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  with 
SHoO  in  white  needles;  after  dehydration  the  acid  melts  at  140°. 
The  author  corroborates  Langfurth  as  regards  the  formation  of 
(1:2:  4)  tribromobenzene  by  heating  this  acid  with  hydrobromic  acid 
at  200°.  The  potassium  salt,  CeHoBra.SOaK.HoO,  crystallises  in  long 
white  silky  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  water;  the  solu- 
tion saturated  at  22°  contains  about  0-8  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous 
salt.  The  barium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  bulky  precipitate,  which 
speedily  becomes  crystalline,  the  crystals  having  the  form  of  rhombic 
plates,  and  containing  3  mols.  HoO.  The  aqueous  solution  saturated 
at  22°  contains  about  O'l  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
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Trihromoh3nzene.iulp7iochlor{de,  CgH.Brs.SO.Cl,  crj.3fcallis33  in  trans- 
parent rliorabic  prisms  (ra.  p.  85-.5"),  which  ara  fre3l7 soluble  in  ethsr. 
The  correspondinsf  amide  crystallises  in  microscopic  neailes  (m.  p. 
223°),  which  are  only  sparinf^ly  soluble  in  ho',  water. 

Amidotnbromohenzenesulphonic  acid,  SOaH  :  Br  :  NHj  :  Br.  = 
[1:2:3:4:6],  is  formed,  siraultaneonsly  with  th?  dibromo-acid,  on 
adding  bromine  (1  mol.)  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  th?  amido  nono- 
brorao-acid.  The  properties  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  identify  it  with 
that  formulated  as  above,  by  Langfurth  and  Biiss-uann  and  others. 
The  following  table  sets  forth  the  author's  dataresp3cting  ths  acid  and 
its  salts : — 

HjO  crystallis  1*^1011.  In  100  grams  sat.  solution. 

Free  acid 1  mol.  11   grams  at  13° 

Ammonium  salt 1     ,,  6        „       „    14 

Potassium       „    1     „  1        „       "    16 

Barium  ,,     9  mols.  075     „       ,,    25 

Lead  „    9    „  075     „       „    15 

Tlie  decomposition  of  this  acid  on  heating  it  with  water,  with  for- 
mation of  the  dibromo-acid,  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C6HBr3(NH.,)SO,H  +  H.,0  =  CsH.Br.CNHOSO.H  +  HBr  +  0. 

The  author  investigated  this  reaction  in  relation  to  the  further  action 
of  the  0-atom,  thus  supposed  to  be  liberated.  He  obtained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dibromo-acid,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  apparently  also  bromoform  and  tribromanilin-^. 
A  portion  of  the  acid  appears  therefore  to  undergo  complete  oxida- 
tion. 

The  author,  bavins:  thus  investigated  the  relation  of  araidobromo. 
benzenosul phonic  acid  to  bromine,  and  the  structure  of  the  acids 
resulting  from  the  reaction  of  these  bodies,  proceed.s,  in  the  second 
part  of  this  paper,  to  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  derivatives  of  the 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  silver  salt  of  parabromo- 
lienzf^nesulpTionic  acid.  This  acid  has  been  shown  by  Goslich 
(Annaleu,  186,  148)  to  be  a  dibromobenzenesulphonic  acid  of  t'le 
structure,  SO3H  :  Br  :  Br  :  =  [1:3:4].  On  nitrating  this  acid  he  ob- 
tained a  nitro-componnd,  which  he  did  not  further  investigate.  This 
tlie  author  finds  to  yield  on  reduction  the  Amuhdibromohenzanesul' 
phonic  add,  SO3H  :  Br, :  NH2  =  [1 :  3  :  4 :  G].  In  the  pure  state  the 
acid  crystallises  (anhydrous)  in  rhombic  plates,  which  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcoliol.  It  resists  the  action 
of  water  at  175°  ;  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  aci  1  at  IGO",  it  appears 
to  yield  a  dibromaniline  (m.  p.  80^). 

The  following  table  contains  the  author's  data  co  icerniug  tho  a  id 
and  its  salts: — 
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Crystalline  form. 

H2O  crystaUi- 

In  100  grams 
saturated  solu- 

tion. 

Eree  acid 

Rhombic  plates. 

Anhydrous. 

015  at  26''. 

Ammonium  salt , . 

Rhombic    plates    (rose- 
coloured)  . 

1  mol. 

Freely  soluble. 

Potassium       „    . . 

Thin  plates. 

2  mols. 

Freely  soluble 
at  100°. 

Barium           ,,    . . 

Rhombic  plates. 

1  mol. 

0-65  at  14°. 

Calcium          „    . . 

f  Needles  (yellowish) . 
\  Rhombic  prisms. 

3  mols.           1 

4  mols.           j' 

Easily  soluble. 

Lead                „    . . 

Long  prisms. 

1  mol. 

016  at  14°. 

Sdver              „    .. 

Small  plates  (brown). 

Anhydrous. 

005  at  15°. 

On  heating  this  acid  with  potassium  nitrite  and  hydrobromic  acid 
in  presence  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  tribromobevze)/esulphonic  acid, 
SO3H :  Brs  =  [1:3:4:6],  was  obtained  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  described  in  the  first  part.  This  acid  yielded  on  nitration  nitro- 
trihromohenzenesnlphonic  acid,  SO^H  :  Br^ :  NO, :  Br  =  [1:3:4:5:6], 
together  with  nitrotrihromobenzene,  NOo  :  Brj  =  [1 :  3  :  4:  6].  The 
following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  author's  data  respecting  the 
former  compound : — 


Crystalline  form. 

HoO  crystalli- 
sation. 

In  100  grams 
saturated  solu- 
tion. 

Free  acid 

Ammonium  salt . . 
Potassium       „    . . 
Barium           „    . . 
Calcium           „    . . 
Lead                ,,    . . 
Silver               „    . . 

Rhoinbie  prisms. 

Long  needles. 

Plates. 

Needles. 

Plates. 

Long  prisms. 

Prisms. 

3  mols. 
Anhydrous. 
Anhydrous. 
3  mols. 
4'5  mols. 
6  mols. 
1  mol. 

Easily  soluble. 
1-77  at    9°. 
1-32  at  10°. 
0-70  at  10°. 
1-95  at    9°. 
0-88  at    6°. 
0-45  at    6°. 

Nitrotrihromohenzenesid])hocMoride,  C6H(N02)Br3.S02Cl,  crystallises 
in  small  shining  plates  (m.  p.  143°)  ;  the  corresponding  amide  in  small 
pearly  plates  (m.  p.  about  260°). 

Amidotribrovrobenzenesulphonic  acid,  SO3H  :  Bra  :  NHo  :  Br  = 
[1:3:4:5:  6],  obtained  by  reduction  from  the  nitro-acid,  crystallises 
in  long  white  prisms  (with  1"5  mol.  H2O),  or  in  slender  white  needles 
(with  1  mol.  H2O).  C)n  heating  with  water  at  195°,  it  yields  the  cor- 
responding dibromo-acid ;  no  sulphuric  acid  nor  volatile  compounds 
appear  to  be  formed. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  its  salts : — 
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Ammonium  salt 
Potassium       ,, 
Barium  „ 

Calcium  „ 

Lead  ,, 

SilviT 


Crystalline  form. 


Small  prisms. 
Rhombic  prisms. 
Small  plates. 
Radiating  prisms. 
Long  needles. 
Microscopic  needles. 


HjO  crystalli- 
sation. 


Anhydrous. 

1  mol. 
Anhydrous. 
3'5  mols. 

2  inols. 
0"5  mol. 


In  100  grams 
saturated  solu- 
tion. 

Easily  soluble. 
2-25  at  4°. 
009  at  4°. 
Easily  soluble. 
0- 14  at    3'. 
0-5G  at  11°. 


N 


^T 


The   diazo-compound,     C6R.Bt^<^       ^N,  is  precipitated  in  the  form 

of  jellowish  needles  on  passing  nitrous  acid  into  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  amido-acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrobroraic 
acid  with  formation  of  tetro.bromobenzeues  id  phonic  acid,  SO^H :  Br4  = 
[1:3:4:5:6].  This  acid  crystallises  (with  2  mols.  H.O)  in  white 
shining  plates.  It  is  dehydrated  at  120°,  melts  at  168 — 169°,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  white  fumes.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  its  salts  : — 


Crystalline  form. 


II2O  crystalli- 
sation. 


In  100  grams- 
saturated  solu- 
tion. 


Ammonium  salt . 

Potassium 

Barium 

Calcium 

Lead 

Silver 


Microscopic  needles. 
Rhombic  tables. 
Microscopic    prisms 

(rhombic). 
Microscopic     tables 

(rhombic). 
Slender  needles. 
J  Concentric    needles. 
\  ,,  plates. 


Anhydrous. 
1  mol. 
1  mol. 

3  mols. 

3  mols. 
1  mol. 
0-5  mol. 


1-2  at  11". 
019  at  11°. 
002  at  10-5°. 

0-2    at  11°. 

005  at  ll-S". 

017  at  ir. 


TetrabromobenzenesulphocJdoride,  C6HBr4.S02Cl,  crystallises  from 
ether  in  shining  white  plates ;  from  benzene  in  rhombic  prisms  (m.  p. 
120°)  :  the  corresponding  amido-compound  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  yellowish  prisms. 

The  comparison  of  the  above  compounds  with  those  of  the  three 
known  isomeric  forms  of  tetrabromol)enzenesulphonic  acid,  together 
with  the  origin  of  the  acid,  identify  it,  beyond  doubt,  with  that 
described  by  Lenz  {Annalen,  181,  2'4). 

Nitro -tetrabromobenzenesuljjhonic  acid,  SO3H  :  NO2  :  Br^  = 
[1  :  2  :  3  :  4 :  5  :  6],  is  formed,  together  with  nitru-  (or  dinitru-)  totra- 
bromobenzene,  on  treating  the  above  acid  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallises  with  1  mol.  H.O  in  slender  needles,  whicli  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  is  dehydrated  at  126", 
and  melts  at  171 — 173°.  The  characteristics  of  its  salts  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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Ammc  niuin  salt . 
Potassium      „    . 

Barium  ,,    . 

Calcium  „    . 

Lead  „    . 


Crystalline  form. 


Long  needles. 
4-sided  plates. 
Prisms    from  concen- 
trated solution. 
Needles. 
Slender  needles. 
Microscopic  plates. 


H2O  crystalli- 
sation. 


Anhydrous. 
1  mol. 

4  mols. 

9  mols. 

1  mol. 

2  mols. 


In  100  grams 
saturated  solu- 
tion. 


0-5      at  11°. 
0-2      at  11°. 

019    at  10°. 

3-55    at  10°. 
0037  at  10°. 


Nitro-tetrahromobenzenesulphochlonde,  C6Br4(N02).S02Cl,  crystal- 
lises fiom  its  ethereal  solution  in  white  prisms  (m.  p.  173°),  the  cor- 
responding amide,  in  microscopic  plates,  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  water. 

Amido  -  tetrabromohenzunesulphonic  acid,  SO3H  :  NH2  :  Br^  := 
[1:2:3:4:5:6],  obtained  by  reduction  from  the  preceding  nitro- 
acid,  crystallises  with  2  mol.  1120  in  needles.  It  is  dehydrated  at 
125°,  and  undergoes  decomposition  at  130°.  It  is  decomposed  on 
heating  with  water  at  135°,  with  formation  of  bromanilines  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol ;  100  grams  of  the 
saturated  aqueous  solution  (at  13°)  contains  0"028  gram  of  the  anhy- 
drous acid.     Its  salts  present  the  following  characteristics  : — 


Potassium  salt . 
Barium  „  . 
Calcium        ,,    , 


Crystalline  form. 


4-sided  plates. 
Microscopic  needles. 
Needles  and  plates. 


H2O  crystalli- 
-  sation. 


1  mol. 

1  mol. 

2  mols. 


In  100  grams 
saturated  solu- 
tion. 


012  at  13°. 
0015  at  11°. 
0-12     at  13°. 


The   diazo-compound,    CeBi'i^^r^  y^i  is    precipitated  as  a   yellow 

crystalline  powder  on  passing  nitrous  acid  into  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  preceding  amido-acid.  On  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  pentabromobenzenesulphonlc  acid  is  formed. 

C.  F.  C. 

Pentabromobenzene-sulphonic  Acid.  By  Heinzelmann  and 
L.  Spiegelberg  {Idehig's  Annalen,  197,  30G — 320). — The  pentabromo- 
acid,  CeBrj.HSOa,  prepared  by  the  authors  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  and  also  its  compounds,  exhibited  properties  diifering 
considerably  from  those  observed  by  Beckurts  and  Langfurth  for  the 
same  bodies  {Annalen,  181,  226,  and  191,  208).  Thus  the  authors  find 
that  the  free  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  latter  chemists 
state  that  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  A  considerable  discrepancy  further 
occurs  between  the  observed  solubilities  of  the  potassium  and  barium 
salts,  as  also  between  the  numbers  given  for  the  melting  point  of  the 
chloride,  153 — 154°  as  against  90°  and  97°.     Having  by  close  investi- 
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gatidn  satisfied  themselves  of  the  purity  of  the  acid  prepared  as  above, 
they  have  repeated  the  latter  stages  of  the  method  adopted  by  Beckurts 
aud  Langf urtli,  starting  from  the  amidotribromo-acid, 

(SOaH  :  Br  :  NH,  :  Br,  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  6), 

and  found  in  one  case  that  in  place  of  the  pentabromo-acid  they 
obtained  the  tetrabromo-acid,  and  in  a  second,  in  which  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  barium  nitro-tetra- 
bromobenzenesulphonate — the  penultimate  sttige  in  the  preparation — 
they  obtained  a  purer  product,  but  still  mixed  with  the  tetrabromo- 
acid.  The  discrepancies  above  mentioned  must  therefore  be  referred 
to  the  admixture  of  the  tetrabromo-  with  the  pentabromo-acid  investi- 
gated by  Beckurts  and  Langfurth. 

Potassium  Fentabromuboizenesulphonate,  CcBrsKSOa,  crystallises  iu 
plates  and  needles,  which  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  contain- 
ing potassium  carbonate.  The  barium  salt,  (CeBr5.S0;t),jBa.HjO, 
forms  sparingly  soluble  microscopic  six-sided  plates  belonging  to  tho 
rhombic  system.  The  chloride,  CqUv^.SO.CI,  forms  rhombic  prisms 
(m.p.  153 — 154°),  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  Tho  amide,  CeBrj.SOjNH:, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chloride,  crystallises  in 
nodules,  which  become  brown  and  sinter  slightly  at  245",  but  do  not 
melt  even  at  29U°.     It  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 

C.  ¥.  C. 

Bromophenyl-mercapturic  Acid.  By  E.  BAirMANN  and  C.  Preusse 
(Jjeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  8U(j — bi'»). — A  continuation  of  the  authors' 
previous  work  {Fjiwjefs  Arc/i.,  13,  291)  on  the  action  of  the  animal 
system  on  benzene  and  phenol.  An  examination  of  the  urine  of  a 
dog,  to  which  3  to  4  grams  of  brumobenzene  had  been  daily 
administered  for  sis  mouths,  showed : — (1.)  That  the  proportion  of 
sulphates  had  diminished,  and  that  the  urine  contained  large  quantities 
of  bromophenolsulphouic  acid,  which  yielded  parabromo[jLieuol  when 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (2.)  Ether  extracts  small  quautities 
of  pyrocatechol  from  the  urine,  after  the  latter  has  been  warmed  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  (3.)  The  fresh  urine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion strongly  to  the  left,  and  reduces  cupric  oxide  iu  alkaline  solution. 
Tho  optical  substance  present  was  easily  decomposed  by  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  was  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate^  (4.)  The  urine 
contains  bromopheri>jl-niercaijturio  acid,  diHiuBrNSOa  (m.  p.  152  ). 
This  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether 
and  cold  water ;  it  dissolves  in  70  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  a 
monobasic  acid,  the  alkaline  salts  of  which  are  easily  soluble  ;  those 
with  alkaline-earths  difficulty  soluble,  and  those  with  the  heavy  metals 
insoluble.  The  barium  salt,  C„H3BrNS03)oBa  +  2U,0,  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation  at  1UU°.  Bromophenyl-mercapturic  acid  when 
boiled  with  alkalis  splits  up  into  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  bromo- 
phenyl  mercaptan,  CoHsBrS  (m.  p.  74";  (liul)ner  aud  Alsberg,  Anualcn, 
156,  308).  On  boiling  with  Eehliug's  .solution  it  gives  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  the  copper-com{)onnd  of  the  mercaptan,  which  reaction 
may  be  used  ibr  the  recognition  of  the  original  acid.  Boiling  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4)  decomposes 
bromophenyl-mercapturic  acid,  forming  acetic   acid  aud   a  substance, 
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CgHsBrSN'Os,  of  feeble  basic  properties.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  needles  (m.p.  181° 
■with  decomposition).  The  following  represents  its  formation: 
C„H,nBrSN03  +  H.O  =  CHsBrSNO,  +  C,H40,.  On  boiling  with 
alkalis  it  gives  the  same  products  as  bromophenyl-mercapturic  acid. 

T.   C. 

Liquid  Toluenesulphonic  Chloride,  and  Beckurts'  so-called 
Toluenemetasulphonic  Acid.  Bv  0.  Fahlberct  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1048 — 1052). — When  liquid  toluenesulphonic  chloride  is 
treated  with  aqueous  ammonia  a  mixture  of  tolueneorthosulphamide 
and  Beckui'ts'  toluenemetasulphamide  (Ber.,  10,  948)  separates  out, 
leaving  in  the  mother-liquor  a  toluenedisulphamide  (m.  p.  187°), 
which  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Blorastrand  (Ber.,  5,  1084). 

Beckurts'  toluenemetasulphamide  can  be  separated  from  the  ortho- 
sulphamide  by  the  greater  solubility  of  the  former  in  water.  Ou 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  parasulphaminebenzoic, 
anhydro-orthosulphaminebenzoic-  and  orthosulphobenzoic  acids  are 
formed.  This  shows  that  the  so-called  raetasulphamide  is  in  reality  a 
mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-  toluenesulphamides. 

Tuluenedisulphonic  acid  can  easily  be  prepared  by  heating  toluene- 
monosulphonic  chloride  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  amide 
derived  from  this  acid  melts  at  187°.  W.   C.  W. 

Aromatic  Thiocarbamides.  By  B.  Rathke  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  772 — 774). — Mono-  and  di-phenylthiocarbamide,  and  also  phenyl- 
xanthamide,  CS.(OEt)NH.PH,  are  soluble  in  caustic  soda  or  potash, 
but  are  reprecipitated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  whereas 
phenylthiocarbimide  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  The  author  explains  these 
facts  by  supposing  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  (NH.PH)  is  re- 
placed by  the  metal  of  the  alkali ;  as  this  hydrogen  is  wanting  in  the 
thiocafbimide  the  latter  is  insoluble  in  alkali. 

The  solubility  of  the  aboVe  compounds  in  aqueous  alkalis  serves  as  a 
very  ready  means  of  separating  them  from  other  bodies,  and  especially 
where  it  is  required  to  substitute  oxygen  for  sulphur  in  a  thiocarbamide 
by  means  of  lead  oxide.  This  oxide  being  also  soluble  in  caustic 
alkali,  the  reaction  takes  place  much  more  readily  than  when  an  alco- 
holic solution  is  employed.  This  process  has  been  applied  with  great 
advantage  in  the  pi'oportion  of  diphenylguanidine  from  the  correspond- 
ing thiocarbamide,  and  also  in  that  of  plienyl  cyan  amide  from  mono- 
phenylthiocarbamide.  The  phejiyl-cyanamide  remains  dissolved  in  the 
alkali,  and  on  addition  of  acetic  acid  is  precipitated  as  the  hydrate  in 
colourless  plates,  which  melt  on  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to 
loss  of  water  and  formation  of  the  syrupy  anhydi'ous  phenylcyanamide. 
This  anhydrous  compound  rapidly  absorbs  water  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  again  converted  into  the  crystalline  hydrate.  This  explains 
Hofmann's  (Ber.,  3,  267)  observation  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenylcyanamide  yields  a  syrupy  mass  on  evaporation.  T.   C. 

Action    of   Phenyl-thiocarbimide    on    Diphenyl-guanidine. 

By  B.  Rathke    (Deut.  Chem.  Ges,  Ber.,  12,  774 — 776).  — A  new  base, 
which   is  a  substitution-product  of   thio-dicyandiamine,   is  obtained 
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by  the  direct  combination  of  phcnyl-thiocarbimide  and  dipbenyl- 
guanidine  both  dissolved  in  benzene.  The  mixture  is  left  in  the 
cold  for  about  a  week  with  frequent  shaking,  thus :  NPH  '.  CS  + 
NH  :  C(NHPh),  =  NHPh.CS.NPh.C(NHP10  :  NH.  The  new  baso 
(m.  p.  ISC^^  is  white  ;  it  is  but  little  solulile  in  benzene,  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  chloroform,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
yellowish-green  colour.  The  hydrochloride  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  free  base,  and  is  decomposed  into  free  acid  and  base  by  a 
large  excess  of  water.  On  heating  with,  a  silver  salt,  its  sulphur  is 
precipitated  as  sulphide  of  silver. 

If,  however,  pheuyl-thiocarbimide  is  heated  with  diphenyl-guanidine 
(or  better  if  the  above  addition-product  itself  be  heated  to  140°)  a 
different  reaction  occurs,  the  products  of  which  appear  to  consist  iu 
great  part  of  a  mixture  of  diphenyl-thiocarbamide,  and  the  thio- 
cyanates  of  two  bases.  One  of  these  latter  contains  sulpliur,  and 
forms  a  hydrochloride  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  which  gives  witli  silver  nitrate 
a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  remaining  unclianged  on  boiling.  The 
other  contains  no  sulphur,  melts  below  100°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
in  all  proportions ;  it  dissolves  also  in  acids. 

When  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phenyl-thiocarbimide  on  diphenyl-guanidine  in  the  cold  is  heated  for 
some  hours  at  140°,  diphenyl-guanidine  alone  remains,  whilst  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide  volatilises.  It  Was  not  found  possible  to  get  tripheuyl- 
guanidine  and  phenyl-thiocarbimide  to  enter  into  combination. 

T.  C. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Thiocarbimides. 
By  A.  W.  HOFMANN  (iJeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Be>:,  12,  1}2(;— lliJO).— By  tho 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  phenylthiocarbiuiide  at  IGO" 
isocyanophenylchloride  and  chlorophenylthiocarbiniide  are  formed, 
thus :  C,H5NS  4-  PCI5  =  CtHsNCI^  +  PCI3S,  and  C,H,NS  4-  PCU  = 
C\H,CmS.HCl  4-  PCI3. 

The  chlorojthemjUhiocarhimide  hydrochloride  separates  out  in  tho 
crystalline  form;  the  mother-liquor  on  distillation  yields  phosphorus 
trichloride,  phosphorus  thiotnchloride,  isouyanoiihenylchloride  (b.  p. 
212'^),  and  a  higher  boiling  product  containing  chlorophenylthiocar- 
mide  (b.  p.  245°). 

The  hydrochloride  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  absolute  ether,  chloroform, 
and  benzene.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  forming  chloro- 
phenylthiocarbimide,  C7H4CINS,  which  separates  out  as  a  heavy  oil 
(b.  p.  248°).  This  substance  does  not  possess  any  of  the  ciiaracteristic 
properties  of  a  substituted  thiocarbimide.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
alcohol  or  by  ammonia  at  lO0°,  l)ut  is  split  up  by  the  ac-tion  of 
water  at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  hydro.\yplienylthiocarbiinido 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

HydroxtjphenijWdocarbimide,  C7Hi(0H)NS,  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  boiling  crude  ehlorophenylthiocurbimido  hydrochloride 
with  alcohol  until  the  separation  of  an  oily  liquid  no  longer  takes 
place  on  the  addition  of  dilute  alkali.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  oil  separates  out,  which  after  some  time  solidities  to  a.  crys- 
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talUne  mass  (m.  p.  136°).  The  crystals  dissolve  in  ether,  and  in 
solutions  of  potash  and  soda. 

Amidothiocarbimide,  C7H4(N'H2)NS,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  on  chlorophenylthiocarbimide  at  160°.  It  is  a 
crystalline  compound  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  acts  as  a  weak  base. 

Anilidothiocarhimide,  C;H4(NHC6H4)NS,  is  obtained  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  157°)  when  alcoliolic  ammonia  is  replaced  by  aniline  in 
the  preceding  experiment.  This  body  also  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  diphenylthiocarbamide. 

w.  c.  w. 

Constitution  of  Indigo.  By  E.  Baumann  and  F.  Tiemann  {Beut. 
CJiem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1098— 1104}.— The  indican  found  in  the  urine  of 
animals  which  have  had  indole  administered  to  them  is  indoxylsulphuric 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  this  compound  and  its  formation 
in  the  animal  system  show  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
phenolsulphuric  acids.  The  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  indoxyl,  an  isomeride  of  oxiudole, 
CsHeNSOiK  +  H.O  =  HKSOi  +  CsHeNCOH).     The  constitution  of 

indoxyl  may  be  represented  as  CeHaCOH^^         '        ^NH.       Indoxyl 

can  easily  be  converted  into  indigo;  for  instance,  indigo  sublimes  when 
potassium  indoxylsulphate  is  heated.  It  also  separates  out  in  the  crys- 
talline state  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium indoxylsulphate  and  ferric  chloride,  or  anv  other  weak  oxidising 
agent:  2C8H6N(OH)  +  0,  =  Ci6H,oN,0,  +  2HoO.  This  reaction  is 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  ethylic  dimethylpyro- 
gallate  is  converted  into  cedriret  by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride, 
2(C8H902.0H)  +  O2  =  CieHieOs  +  2H iO.  Liebermann  has  shown  {Ber., 
5,  746,  and  6,  381)  that  cedriret  is  a  derivative  of  diphenyl-quinone : 
hence  the  authors  conclude  that  indigo  is  also  a  diphenyl-quinone 
derivative,  having  the  tbllowing  constitution  : — • 

O.CeH2<2^i^>NH  O.CeH,<^^^ 

i    I  I    I  OMp* 

Indigo.  Cedriret. 

w.  c.  w. 

Aromatic  Products  of  the  Putrefaction  of  Albumin.    By  L, 

Brieger  (Dtut.  Litem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  705 — 706). — During  putrefaction 
of  albumin  (hors-eliver)  with  cloacal  matter,  phenol  is  formed  after 
24  hours,  whilst  with  pancreas  it  does  not  appear  until  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day.  Horse-liver,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  and 
some  pancreas  after  putrefaction  for  5 — 6  days,  the  reaction  being 
kept  faintly  alkaline,  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of  indole.  The 
formation  of  indole  is  promoted  by  keeping  the  mass  at  a  temperature 
of  40°.  Phenol  is  formed  abundantly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Both 
these  bodies  are  formed  more  slowly  when  air  is  excluded.  When  the 
putrefaction  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  traces  only  of  indole  are  ob- 
tained, but  an  oily  liquid  with  a  nauseous  odour  is  formed,  which  is 
converted  in  the  animal  body  into  indican,  and  seems  therefore  to  be 
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allied  to  indole.  Traces  of  phenol  and  indole  have  been  detected  iu 
the  excrements  of  horses  and  cows,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  iho 
rectum,  but  were  not  found  in  the  remaining  part  of  tho  intestines, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  re-absorption  from  the  more  liquid  contents  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

A  fatty  liquid  acid — probably  caproic  acid — is  contained  in  the 
excrements  of  the  horse;  while  in  those  of  the  cow  only  lower  fatty 
acids  are  present.  G.  T.  A. 

Oxidation  of  Bromonaphthalene.  By  Beilstkin  and  Kluha- 
TOFF  {Deut.  Chan.  Ges.  Jler.,  12,  G9H). — The  chief  product  is  phthalic 
acid.  In  addition,  a  resinous  body  containing  bromine,  and  an  acid 
also  containing  bromine  (bromophthalic  acid  ?)  were  obtained. 

Ci.  T.   A. 

Absorption-spectrum  of  Alizarin  and  of  some  Colouring 
Matters  derived  from  it.  By  A.  Rosenhtiehl  {Compt.  rend.,  88. 
irj4 — ll'JG). — The  spectra  were  obtained  with  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  sodium  salts  of  the  different  substances.  Alizarin  gives  three 
bands,  which,  if  the  thickness  of  the  layer  be  increased,  widen  until 
they  form  a  continuous  absorption-band  from  C  to  F,  wMth  three 
maxima  near  -C,  D,  and  E.  The  substitution  of  NO^  or  Oil  for 
hydrogen  in  the  alizarin,  giving  respectively  nitroalizarin  and  pur- 
purin,  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  absorption  at  C,  and  of  that 
between  D  and  E.  Pseudo-purpurin,  i.e.,  purpurin  in  which  COOH 
has  been  substituted  for  hydrogen,  gives  only  continuous  absorption  in 
the  green.  As  a  general  rule,  substitution  in  the  molecule  of  alizarin 
tends  to  efface  the  details  of  its  spectrum.  The  author  also  finds  that 
the  greater  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter,  the  redder  is  its  colour,  owing  to  the  increased  absorption  of 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  C.  H.  B. 

Sjnithesis  of  Chrysene.  By  C.  Graehe  and  H.  Bingener  (Driif. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1078 — 1079). — The  authors  have  obtained  chrysene 
by  the  reduction  of  benzyl-naphthyl  ketone,  CgHs.CHj.CO.CiuH;.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  ketone,  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  phenyl- 
acetic  acid  and  of  naphthalene  was  treated  with  aluminium  chloride, 
and  the  product  was  washed  with  water  and  extracted  with  ether.  By 
recrystallising  from  alcohol  the  residue  which  remained  on  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  benzyl-naphthyl  ketone  was  obtained  in  tabular 
crystals,  which  melt  at  57°. 

The  hydrocarbon,  CVHs.CHj.CHj.Co'Ht,  was  not  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at  IGO''  on  the 
ketone.  On  passing  the  crude  mixture  through  a  red-hot  tulx), 
crystals  of  chrysene  (m.  p.  245')  separated  out.  From  these  expe- 
riments, the  authors  conclude   that  chrysene  has  the  following  con- 

C'lolie — CH 
stitution :     I  11     . 

CeH,— CH  W.  C.  W. 

Active  Principle  of  Insect  Powder.  By  G.  Dal  Sie  (Hull. 
Soc.  Chiin.  [-2],  31,  542— 543).— From  the  ethereal  extract  of  flowers 
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of  pyrethmtn  the  autlior  has  extracted  two  acids,  one  crystalline,  the 
other  an  oily  liquid  of  aromatic  odour. 

The.  acoholic  extract  yields  a  resinous  body,  resembling  a  glucoside, 
which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  into  a  sugar  and  another  pro- 
duct. 

The  author  believes  the  active  principle  of  the  flowers  of  pyrethrum 
to  be  a  volatile  acid,  existing  in  the  powder  in  the  free  state. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Nicotine  and  Nicotinic  Acid.  By  R.  Laiblin  (Liehig's  Annalen, 
129 — 182). — The  following  modification  of  Schloesiug's  process  for 
preparing  nicotine  is  recommended : — Coarsely-cut  tobacco  is  digested 
for  a  day  with  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  subsequently  boiled  by  in- 
jection of  superheated  steam,  filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed.  The 
same  series  of  operations  is  repeated,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  are 
evaporated  to  one-third  of  their  volume.  A  quantity  of  lime,  one- 
tenlh  of  the  weight  of  the  tobacco  used,  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture 
distilled  by  a  current  of  steam  as  long  as  nicotine  (recognised  by  its 
odour)  comes  over.  The  distillate  is  exactly  neutralised  by  oxalic 
acid,  the  amount  used  being  noted  and  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup. 
The  exact  amount  of  potash  necessary  to  neutralise  the  oxalic  acid  is 
now  added,  and  the  crude  nicotine  which  separates  is  collected.  The 
remaining  liquid  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  nicotine  thus  ex- 
tracted added  to  that  first  obtained.  That  portion  of  the  crude  base 
which  distils  over  below  250°  is  converted  into  oxalate  by  adding 
powdered  oxalic  acid  to  its  ethereal  solution ;  and  the  purified  oxalate, 
which  separates  as  a  syrup,  after  being  washed  with  ether,  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  again  decompo.sed  with  potash  as  above.  The  product  is 
finally  heated  to  110°  for  six  hours  by  a  paratfin-bath,  and  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  hydi'ogen  passed  through  it  to  remove  ammonia,  ether, 
and  water.  The  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised  to  210°  to  com- 
plete the  removal  of  the  water,  and  on  fractionally  distilling  the 
.residue,  pure  nicotine  comes  over  between  240 — 242°.  It  must  be  pre- 
served in  sealed  tubes.  One  centner  of  tobacco  thus  treated  yielded 
600  grams  of  pure  nicotine  (  =  1|  per  cent.),  besides  impure  base. 

Nicotine  is  not  decomposed  into  well-defined  simpler  bodies  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  280 — 300°.  No  addition-pi^odact  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  brominated  hydro- 
bromide,  CioHi3N2Br5. 

Nicotine  is  readily  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  in  the  cold, 
but  only  when  the  salt  is  added  to  its  .solution,  as  long  as  it  is  de- 
colorised, is  it  possible  to  obtain  crystalline  oxidation-products.  By 
employing  a  suitable  process,  which  is  fully  described,  potassium  car- 
bonate and  nicotinate  are  the  sole  products  found.  The  nicotinate  is 
dissolved  out  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  converted  into  silver  salt  by 
precipitation.  Nicotinic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  decom- 
posing it  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Nicotinic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  Huber,  by  oxidising  nicotine 
with, chromic  mixture,  and  was  subsequently  recognised  by  him  as 
carhop yridenic  acid,  C5H4N..COOH  (Ber.,  3,  849).  Weidel  also 
(Annalen,  165,  328),  by  acting  on  nicotine  with  nit:ric  acid,  obtained 
an  acid  which  he  identified  with  Huber's,  and  which  the  author,  by  a 
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crystal losraphic  comparison  of  salts,  proves  to  be  identical  with  his 
own  ;  he,  however,  assigned  to  it  the  formula  CmHsNoOs.  By  analyses 
of  the  acid  and  a  variety  of  its  salts  (silver,  calcium,  potassium)  and 
other  compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  auric  and  ])latinic 
chlorides,  the  author  decides  in  favour  of  Hnber's  formula.  He  also 
shows  that  when  nicotinic  acid  is  distilled  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  a 
quantity  of  pyridene  nearly  equal  to  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  carbopyridenio  acid.  Moreover,  nicotine  yields  carbopyridenic 
acid  in  almost  molecular  propoi-tion. 

Nicotinic  acid  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromine  acids,  of  the  formula  C„H.-,N0,..HC1  and  CgHsNOjHBr. 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonate  acts  violently  on  pyridene,  but  docs  not 
form  ethyl  n-icotinate  ;  the  only  products  are  ethyl  chloride,  ethyl  car- 
bonate, and  pyridene  hydrochloride.  Neither  is  ethyl  nicotinate  formed 
by  acting  with  ethyl  iodide  on  silver  nicotinate.  When  the  compound 
of  nicotinic  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  (see  below)  is  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol,  a  violent  action  occurs,  and  tlie  product  evaporated 
in  a  desiccator  deposits  crystals  of  nicotinic  acid  hydrochloride.  The 
mother-liquor  from  these  crystals  gives  with  caustic  soda  an  oily 
liquid,  probably  containing  the  ether,  which  no  doubt  existed  in  com- 
bination with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  nicotinic  acid,  or,  better,  potassium  nicotinate,  is  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  energetic  action  ensues,  and  a  volatile  crys- 
talline compound  sublimes,  the  analysis  of  which  corresponds  approxi- 
mately with  the  formula  C5H4N.CbCl.HCl.  This  chloride  is  inso- 
luble in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  petroleum-ether.  When 
healed  with  water  it  is  reconverted  into  nicotinic  acid ;  but  no  amide 
could  be  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

When  the  double  chloride  of  zinc  and  nicotine,  C10H14N2.2HCI  + 
ZnCla  +  4H2O,  is  distilled  with  soda-lime,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is 
given  off,  containing  ammonia,  methylamine,  free  hydrogen,  and  traces 
of  hydrocarbons.  The  liquid  distillate  consists  principally  of  nicotine, 
but  contains  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrrol,  which  was  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation,  and  analy.sed  as  the  cadtiiium  double 
salt.  By  carefully  adding  water  to  the  fraction  245— 2^0^  containing 
much  nicotine,  an  oily  liquid  was  separated,  which,  when  dis.solved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  fractionally  precipitated  by  platinic  chloi-idc,  gave 
a  carmine-red  easily-decomposable  double  salt,  (CioHnN.UClJo.PtGU. 
The  free  base  is  a  yellowish  liquid  of  extremely  penetrating  and  re- 
pul.-ive  odour,  boiling  between  250—270°.  The  smallest  quantity  of 
it,  dissolved  in  hvdrochloric  acid,  gives  an  inten.sely  red  solution  when 
boiled  with  platinic  chloride.  It  is  probably  formed  from  nicotine  by 
the  direct  separation  of  ammonia,  CioHuNj  —  NH3  =  CioHuIs. 

^  Ch.  B. 

Oxidation-products  of  Quinine.  By  Z.  H.  Skradp  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Her.,  12,  1104— 1107).— When  a  solution  of  quinine  sniphate, 
which  has  been  acidiBed  with  sulpliuric  acid,  is  oxidised  in  the  cold 
by  potassium  permanganate,  it  splits  up  into  formic  acid  and  chiteninr, 
CigH^N^Oi  +  4H,0,  according  to  the  equation,  CjoH-iNjO,  -f  20^  = 
C,9H2,N,04  -h  CH2O2.  —  Chitenine,  which  is  identical  with  Kerner's 
a.dilujdroxyl-(iuinine   (Zeils.  f.  Chem.,  18G9,   503),    is  separated   from 
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the  precipitated  mang'anese  dioxide  by  repeated  lixiviation  witH  boiling 
alcohol.     It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in 
ether    and  in  absolute    alcohol,   but    dissolve    freely  in  acids  and  in 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  or  potash  have  been  added. 
Chitenine  is  a  weak  base  ;  it  forms  the  following'  compounds — 
(Ci9H.,oN204)2(HoS04)3  +  1-5H,.0,  CH.nN-oO.Ag,  and 
CgHoo-N-j.OiHoCUPt  +  3H2O. 
Quininic    acid,    CnHgNOa,    is    obtained    by    oxidising  quinine   with 
chromic  acid,  neutralising  the  product  with  baryta-water,  and  decom- 
posing the   barium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.     On  evaporating  the 
solution,  quininic  acid  separates  out  in  prisms.     The  mother-liquor  is 
treated  with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen.     A  non-crystalline  syrupy  liquid  is  thus  obtained, 
w'hich  resembles  the  crystalline  acid  in  its  chemical  properties. 

w.  c.  w. 

Constitution  of  Cinchonine  Bases.  By  Z.  H.  Skradp  {Beut. 
Cliem.  Oes.  Ber.,  12,  1107 — 1111). — The  presence  of  a  methoxyl 
group  in  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  quinine  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  when  these  bodies  are  oxidised,  formic  acid  is  produced, 
together  with  a  substance  possessing  the  properties  of  an  alcohol  or 
phenol,  e.g. — 

C^H.sT^^.OCHs  +  0,  =  H.COOH  +  C,sH,o"N",0,-OH. 

Cinclionine  and  Cincliotenine  and 

cinchonidine.  cinchotenidine. 

C,9H.,,N.,O.OCH3  +  04  =  H.COOH  +  C.gHo.-N-oOs.OH. 

Quinine.  Chitenine. 

The  author  proposes  CgHsN.CgHisN.OMe  as  the  formula  for  cincho- 
nine and  cinchonidine,  and  one  of  the  three  following  formulae  for 
quinine : — 

C9n4^rOH)Me.C9HnK.OMe, 
CgHsNOMe.CoH.jN.OH,     or     C9H5N"Me.C9Hi3:N'(OH)OMe. 

W.  C.  W. 

Oxidation  of  Cholic  Acid.  By  P.  Latschtnoff  (Dsut.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  852). — A.  notice  pointing  out  the  author's  priority  in 
this  investigation.  Though  he  has  not  yet  obtained  any  de6nite 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  cholic  acid  by  potassium  permanga- 
nate, he  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  acid  C24H35O15, 
stated  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  by  Dextrein,  is  very 
doubtful.  The  chief  products  of  the  reaction  consist  of  acetic, 
carbonic,  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with  other  acids  richer  in  carbon. 

T.  C. 

Bilic  Acid,  a  New  Oxidation-product  of  Cholic  Acid.    B7  E. 

Egger  {Dent.  Chew.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1068— 1070).— Tappenheimer 
(Annalen,  194,  211  and  242)  has  shown  that  when  cholic  acid  is 
treated  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture 
of  cholesteric,  cholanic,  and  fatty  acids  is  formed.  The  author 
finds    that    by  using    a  dilute  oxidising    mixture,  viz.,   60  grams  of 
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potnssinTn  dicliromate  and  32'5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
oieht  times  its  volnme  of  water,  to  30  prams  of  cholic  acid,  a  new 
acid  (which  ho  proposes  to  call  hilic  acid)  is  produced.  The  reac- 
tion is  stopped  when  the  product  chansres  from  a  sjrupy  to  a  £^ranu- 
lar  condition,  and  the  hot  solution  tiltered.  Bilic  acid,  CicHjoOs,  is 
deposited  from  the  filtrate  on  coolino:  in  white  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, which  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  The  acid 
melts  when  it  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  lOO",  but  when 
gradually  heated  it  is  decomposed  without  meltinq-.  If  is  a  bihasic 
acid,  forming  non-crystalline  salts.  On  oxidation  it  yields  a  mixture 
of  cholesteric  and  pyrocholesteric  acids.  "W.  C.  W. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Peptones.  By  A.  Kosrel  (Deuf. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  7(t8j. — The  author  finds  that  fibrin-peptone 
contains  less  carbon  (48'9  per  cent.)  than  stated  by  ^laly  and  Hen- 
ninsrer  (51-4  per  cent.),  and  supposes  that  pepsin  has  a  further  action 
on  the  first-formed  products,  and  that  the  comjtosition  of  the  products 
of  digestion  depenrls  on  the  enercry  of  the  action  of  the  pepsin.  The 
objections  of  Herth  (Zeits.  Phi/s.  Chem.,  1,  277)  to  the  author's  earlier 
investigations  are  refuted.  G.  T.  A. 

Lecithin  and  Nuclein  in  Beer-yeast.  By  F.  Hoppe-Skymcr 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  7(yl). — The  author  contradicts  the  state- 
ment of  0.  Low  (Annalen,  193,  322),  that  nuclein  and  lecithin  arc 
not  found  in  becr-yeast,  and  asserts  that  lecithin  exists  iu  all  organisms 
hitherto  investigated.  About  81  grams  of  air-dried  yeast  gave  TSIO 
gram  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether;  among  these  were  0'2o45  gram  of 
lecithin  in  addition  to  0"439  gram  of  cholesterin.  G.  T.  A. 
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Tension  of  Oxygen  in  Arterial  Blood.  By  K.  Hertfr  (Dent. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  704). — The  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  arterial 
blood  corresponds  with  an  oxygen-pressure  of  78"7  mm.  of  mcrcurv, 
that  is  with  half  the  partial  pressure  of  atmospheric  o.xygen.  As  this 
tension  is  liigher  than  that  required  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
for  the  formation  of  oxyhajmoglobin,  the  author  concludes  that  arterial 
blood  contains  only  oxyhajmoglobin,  and  no  haemoglobin. 

G.  T.  A. 

Fattening  of  Sheep.  By  "W.  HENXERERr.,  E.  Kern,  and  11.  Wat- 
TENBEUG  (JJied.  Ccnir.,  1879,  202 — 270). — The  authors  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  progressive  increase  in  weight  in  full-grown  sheep  during 
fattening,  the  weights  of  the  different  parts  of  the  slautrhtereti  animals 
when  cut  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  amounts  of  flesh,  fat,  sinr^w, 
and  bone  in  these,  in  the  case  of  sheep  in  the  normal,  moderately,  and 
highly  fattened  conditions ;  and,   lastly,  the  influence  of  a  change  of 
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diet  on  tlie  fattened  animals,  wten  on  the  one  liand  a  fodder  rela- 
tively richer  in  nitrogen,  on  the  other  one  relatively  poorer,  is  given. 
The  method  of  procedure  vpas  as  follows : — Ten  fall-grown  sheep 
were  shorn  on  the  21st  November,  1876,  and  set  apart  in  five  lots  of 
two.  Bight  dnys  later  the  weighings  began  and  two  animals  were 
slaughtered.  The  other  four  lots  received  a  full  diet  for  some  time 
until  in  good  condition,  when,  after  70  days  of  fattening,  lot  8  was 
slau,ghtered.  Of  the  remaining  three  lots,  lot  4  was  treated  with  the 
same  food  as  before,  while  lot  1  received  a  food  poorer,  and  lot  2  a 
food  richer  in  protein.  The  second  period  was  extended  until  the  last 
three  or  four  weighings  of  the  sheep  became  nearly  constant.  This 
point  was  attained  after  77  days  in  the  case  of  lot  1,  but  not  until  56 
days  later  in  the  eases  of  lots  2  and  4.  The  results  obtained  are  given 
in  the  annexed  table  : — 

First  Period.— i^mn  28/^  Nov.,  1876,  to  5th  Feb.,  1877,  ten  weeks. 

Lot  1.  Lot  2.  Lot  3.  Lot  4. 

Weight,  of  sheep  at  bednning  . .      36-9  36-6  39-4  39-3 

Ditto  at  end 48-6  47-5  49-5  49-5 

Gain  in  weight   117  10-9  0"]  10-2 

Ditto  per  week   117           1-09  I'Ol  1-02 

Raw  wool  produced   0-8             0-9  0*9  0-9 

Second  Pereod. — First  naif:  from  6th  February,  to  23rd  April,  1877, 
eleven  weeks.     Second  Half :  from.  24th  April,  to  18ih  June,  eight 


weeks. 


Lot  1.  Lot  2.  Lot  4. 

1st  half. 


1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

1st  half. 

2nd  half. 

47-5 

53-7 

49-5 

55-8 

53-7 

66-5 

55-8 

57-8 

6-2 

2-8 

6-3 

2-0 

0-.56 

0-35 

0-57 

0-25 

0-8 

0-4  ■ 

1-0 

0-6 

Weight  of  sheep  at 

beginning 48  "6 

Ditto  at  end 487 

Gain  in  weight  ....  01 

Ditto  per  week  ....  001 

Raw  wool  produced  0'8 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  gain  in  weight  in  the  case  of  lot 
4  was  in  the  first  ten  weeks  1'02  per  kilo,  in  the  following  eleven 
weeks  only  0'67,  and  in  the  last  eight  weeks  not  more  than  0*25.  The 
amount  of  food  consumed  also  decreases,  but  not  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  pi'ote'in  in  the  food  seems  to 
have  been  disadvantageous  in  the  case  of  lot  1,  whereas  an  increase  of 
the  amount  had  very  little  effect.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  second 
fattening  period  would  not  be  advantageous  from  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

The  amount  of  flesh,  fat,  sinew,  and  bone  was  determined  in  the 
slaughtered  animals.     The  results  given  below  are  the  totals. 
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Xot  fattened. 

Moderately  fattened. 

Iliglily  fattened 

Flesh  .. 

.  .       11-891 

11-740 

12-123 

Fat  ...  . 

3-939 

11-296 

13-373 

Bone    . . 

2-530 

2-566 

2-902 

Sinew  . . 

2-488 

1-818 

1-992 

This  table  shows  that  there  is  very  little  gain  in  flesh  when  fall 
grown  animals  are  fattened,  the  gain  chiefly  consisting  of  fat,  the 
pi'oportionate  amounts  of  fat  at  the  end  of  the  three  stages  being 
100  :  287  :  339.  The  composition  of  the  flesh  was  the  following: 
insoluble  albumin,  15-85;  soluble  ditto,  1-29;  extractive  matter  not 
albumin,  218;  ash,  1-27;  water,  79-41  percent.  J.  K.  C. 

Beet-leaves  as  Fodder  for  Cows.  By  W.  J.  Kirchner  and 
Du  Roi  (Bied.  Ceiifr.,  8,  17G — 180). — Cows  which  were  fed  on  beet- 
leaves  yielded  more  milk  per  day  than  when  the  same  cows  were 
pasture-fed.  The  milk  in  the  former  case,  however,  contained  a 
lower  percentage  of  total  solids  and  fat. 

The  cows,  four  in  number,  were  first  pasture-fed  for  four  days,  and 
the  milk  obtained  from  the  two  daily  milkings  was  examined.  The 
same  cows  were  afterwards  stall-fed,  giving  to  each  cow  daily  25  kilos, 
of  beet-leaves,  together  with  other  fodder.  The  average  daily  results 
obtained  were  as  follows  : — 


>i 

The  daily  yield 
of  Milk 

Average   quau 
of  Milk  per 
from  4  Cows 

O 

o 

Cream. 

"3 
H 

05 

contained. 

SI 

1 

p.  e. 

p.  c. 

p.  c. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

min.  1-0306 

min.     S'S 

Pasture-feeding. 

max.  10328 

max.  120 

Average  .... 

15-86 

— 

106 

1312 

4-24 

2-13 

0-67 

Stall-feeding  on 

min.  10312 

beet  leaves. 
Average   .... 

21-05 

max.  1-0338 

10 

12-98 

3-84 

2-73 

0-807 

Beet-leaves  not  only  increase  the  yield  of  milk,  but  serve  a.s  a  good 
nourishing  fodder,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
cow: — 


After  feeding  on  beet  leaves. 
Before       ,,  „ 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

kilo?. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

485 

513 

420 

380 

450 

503 

388 

360 

Increase 


35 


10 


32 


20 


It  is  still  an  unascertained  point  to  what  extent  stall-feeding  with- 
out beet-leaves  would  aflect  these  results.  A.  J.  C. 
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Pancreatic  Digestion.  By  E.  Saleowski  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  701). — When  human  urine  is  distilled,  a  volatile  substance  passes 
over,  the  solution  of  which  is  coloured  red  to  purple  by  nitric  acid 
(Piliiqers  Arch.,  2,  .S64,  and  16,  309).  A  compound  yielding  the  same 
reaction  is  produced  by  digesting  albumin  with  pancreatic  juice  for  14 
hours.  It  is  also  found  in  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  faeces.  The 
author  obtained  during  putrefaction  of  dried  muscle  and  horn  a  crys- 
talline acid,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  with  a  melting  point  of  76°,  possibly  a-paratoluic  acid. 
Durino-  putrefaction  of  horny  matter  the  formation  of  large  quantities 
of  phenol  was  also  observed.      ■  G.  T.  A. 

Digestibility  of  Nuclein  and  Lecithin.  By  A.  Bokay  {Bied. 
Cent)-.,  1879, 112 — 114). — By  the  artificial  digestion  of  nuclein  and  leci- 
thin, and  by  experimenting  on  dogs  with  substances  containing  them, 
the  author  has  ascertained  that  nuclein  appears  to  be  unacted  on  by 
the  albumin-dissolving  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  and  that  at  least  the 
greater  pai't  of  the  nuclein  introduced  into  the  intestines  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  the  organism.  Lecithin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  chemical  constitution  (on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
composed  of  neurine,  phosphoglyceric  acid,  and  a  fatty  acid),  is  de- 
composed by  the  fat-decomposing  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  and  one 
product  of  its  decomposition,  phosphoglyceric  acid,  is  reabsorbed. 

A.  J.  C. 

Oxidation  in  the  Organism.  By  A.  Takacz  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  699 — 700).  — The  author's  object  was  to  decide  whether 
metamorphosis  takes  place  in  tissues  when  all  the  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn from  the  blood.  Oxidation  has  been  shown  to  continue  in  the 
animal  organism  for  some  time  after  death.  This  was  proved  by  an 
experiment  in  which  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  rabbit  was  amputated 
immediately  after  tying  the  crural  artery,  the  other  15  minutes  after 
death.  The  first  leg  showed  a  larger  amount  of  glycogen,  sugar,  milk- 
sugar,  and  fatty  acids  in  its  muscles  than  the  second.  In  a  second 
experiment,  after  amputation  of  a  leg,  the  animal  was  poisoned  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  order  to  remove  oxygen  from  the  blood  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  second  leg  was  removed  ten  minutes  after 
death  (which  took  place  in  25 — 30  seconds).  The  two  legs  contained 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  glycogen,  &c.  Hence  the  removal  of 
oxyceu  from  the  blood  seems  to  arrest  chemical  changes  in  the 
muscles.  Grlycogen  disappears  so  rapidly  from  the  muscles  after  death 
that  it  is  all  gone  in  80  minutes,  whilst  after  poisoning  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  it  is  not  lessened  in  that  time.  G.  T.  A. 

Oxidations  and  Syntheses  in  the  Animal  Organism.     By  E. 

Baumann  and  C.  Preusse  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  706 — 707). — 
Eai'lier  investigations  showed  that  phenol  is  partly  converted  in  the 
body  into  phenylsulphonic  acid  ;  a  peculiar  chromogen  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  urine,  and  after  large  doses  of  phenol  a  body  was 
obtained  which  split  up  on  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  into 
phenol  and  an  unknown  substance  (Baumann,  Pfluijer's  Arch.,  13, 
291).     A  considerable  quantity  of  phenol  is  converted  in  the   body 
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into  qninole,  whicli  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  sulpbonic  acid.  More 
than  a  gram  of  pure  quiuol  was  obtained  in  six  days  from  the  urine 
of  a  dog  to  which  phenol  had  been  administered  by  painting  it  on  the 
skin.  Pyrocatechol  seems  also  to  be  formed  to  a  slight  extent. 
Quinol  is  always  found  in  the  body  after  administration  ot"  potassium 
phenolsulphonate.  After  poisoning  with  stronger  doses  of  phenol,  a 
body  is  found  in  the  urine  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarised  light 
to  the  left.  A  similar  substance  is  formed  synthetically  in  the  body, 
and  appears  in  the  urine  after  administration  of  nitrobenzene  and  other 
aromatic  bodies  (Centr.  Med.  Wissench.,  1875,  55),  also  after  addiuo- 
l)enzene  and  bromobenzene  to  the  food.  After  administration  of  ortho'! 
nitrotoluene,  Jaffe  obtained  from  the  urine  a  laevogyrate  body,  uroni- 
trotoluic  acid,  which  reduced  an  alkaline  copper  solution. 

G.  T.  A. 

Composition  of  the  Colostrum  of  the  Cow.  By  W.  Exglixg 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  214— 217).— The  first  milkings,  3—4  litres,  consist 
of  a  yellowish- white  or  reddish-brown  (due  to  blood)  viscous  mass, 
which  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  sp.  gr.  1  -06 — 1  -08.  When  freshly  drawn 
the  colostrum  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  on  standing  a  layer  of  albumin 
forms  on  the  surface,  whilst  the  liquid  underneath  frequently  keeps 
unchanged  for  14  days.  It  coagulates  to  a  cake  wlien  heated.  The 
serum  has  a  reddish  opalescence,  and  is  much  similar  in  appearance  to 
blood-serum.  Cream  is  obtained  from  it  with  diificulty,  only  about 
50 — 75  per  cent,  of  it  separating  after  long  standing.  The  above  pro- 
perties are  peculiar  to  the  first  milkings,  as  every  subsequent  milkino' 
produces  milk  which  gradually  approaches  to  the  normal  character, 
until  after  four  days  it  has  become  quite  normal. 

Previous  statements  as  to  the  character  of  the  colostrum  have 
been  probably  founded  on  milk  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  cow 
at  different  periods  of  the  milk's  change  in  character.  The  sugar  in 
colostrum  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  from  its  reactions  appeai-s  to 
be  grape-sugar,  which  the  author  has  found  always  to  be  present  to 
some  extent  in  normal  milk. 

The  fat  is  distinguished  from  oi'dinary  milk  fat  by  its  peculiar 
-tnell,  taste,  consistency,  and  melting  point  (40 — 44°).  It  cannot  be 
churned.  From  young  cows  the  colostrum,  fat  is  of  a  more  oily  con- 
sistency. 

Lecithin  is  present  in  large  quantity,  and  can  be  so  readily  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form  that  it  is  suggested  to  employ  colostrum  milk  as 
a  .source  of  this  substance. 

It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  albumin,  which  appears  to  be  seruni- 
rilbumin,  containing  less  sulphur  than  egg  albumin.  Cholesterin, 
Lrlobulin,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  nuclein  have  al.so  been  obtained, 
and  those  substances  which  compose  the  nuclei  of  pus  and  blood 
corpuscles  appear  to  form  the  nucleus  of  colostrum  bodies. 

I!  sides  the  above-mentioned  substances,  other  prote'id  bodies,  re- 
-cmljling  lacto-prote'in  and  peptone,  are  present.  They  are  not 
(  oagnlable,  and  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  or  alcohol,  but  do 
not  appear  to  be  peptones.     Urea  has  been  ahso  obtained. 

To  detect  urea  in  milk  products,  it   is  necessary  that  the  cvapo- 
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ration    be    made    in    a  vacnnm,    to    prevent    tlie    evaporation  which, 
easily  occurs  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Analysis   of  colostrum  from    a  cow  eight  years    old  gave  the  fol- 
lowina:  results  : — ■ 


Time  after  cooling. 

Sp.  gr. 

Fat 
p.  c. 

Albumin 
p.c. 

Casein 
p.c. 

Sugar 
p.c. 

Ash 
p.c. 

Tnimediatelr  after  .... 
After  10  hours    

„     24      „       

»      48      „       

3  days 

1-068 
1  -046 
1043 
1-042 
1-035 

3-54 
4-66 
4-75 
4-21 

4-08 

16-56 
9-32 
6-25 
2-31 
1-03 

2-65 
4-28 
4-50 
3-25 
3  33 

3-00 
1-42 
2-85 
3-46 
4-10 

1-18 
1-55 
1-02 
0-96 
0-82 

The  ash  contained  in  100  parts — 


CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe.O^. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

CI. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Sulphm'ic 
acid. 

34-85 

2-06 

0-52 

7-23 

5-72 

11-25 

41-43 

0-16 

At  the  end  of  three  days  albumin  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained 
from  the  milk  by  boiling.  The  ti'ansition  from  colostrum  to  normal 
milk  takes  place  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  young  cows,  extending 
for  6 — 7  days  after  calving.  A.  J.   C. 

Behaviour  of  Potassium  Salts  in  the  Blood.  By  G.  BunCxE 
{TJinit.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  703). — The  author  had  supposed  that  a 
part  of  the  potassium  salt  was  first  united  with  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
was  afterwards  gradually  given  up  to  the  ambient  fluid  and  excreted. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  potassium  salts  added  to  blood  outside 
the  body  were  entirely  or  partially  taken  up  by  the  corpuscles  or 
remained  in  the  ambient  fluid,  fresh  defribinated  blood  was  mixed 
with  potassium  phosphates  ;  after  standing  for  23  hours  it  was  found 
that  none  of  the  salt  had  been  taken  up  by  the  corpuscles,  and  that 
the  latter  retained  their  original  composition  unalterd.  G.  T.  A. 

Behaviour  of  Phenol  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By  E.  Bau- 
MANN  (Dent.  Gliem.  Ger.  Ber.,  12,  699). — The  author  determined  the 
quantity  of  phenol  contained  in  the  urine  of  dogs  to  which  it  had 
been  administered ;  this  was  efiected  by  distilling  the  urine  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  daily  doses  of  0'24  gram  of  phenol,  53"8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  could  not  be  found  in  the  urine ;  with  doses  of 
0-12  gram  68-7  per  cent. ;  and  with  doses  of  0'48  gram  45"1  per  cent, 
had  disappeared.  With  doses  of  0-06  gram  only  traces  could  be 
detected.  The  phenol  did  not  seem  to  have  been  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  but  probably  was  oxidised  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water.  G.  T.  A. 

Action  of  Amyl  Nitrite  on  Blood.  By  P.  Giacosa  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  703). — Jolyet  and  Regnard  observed  {Gaz.  Med.,  Paris, 
1876,  340)  that  the  blood  became  dark-coloured  after  inhalation  of 
amyl  nitrite,  at  the  same  time  the  spectroscope  showed  that  the  two 
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oxyhsemoglobin  streaks  beccame  much  fainter,  while  a  distinctly  dark 
streak  appeared  iu  the  red.  The  author  shows  that  the  change  de- 
})ends  on  formation  of  metalia?moglol)in,  which,  by  treatment  with 
ammonium  sulphide  and  agitation  with  air,  is  reconverted  into  oxyhjp- 
raoglobin.  When  sodium  nitrite  i«  injected  into  the  blood,  the  same 
]ihenomena  are  produced  as  on  treating  amyl  nitrite;  nitric  oxide 
acts  in  a  similai-  but  more  energetic  manner  when  inhaled. 

G.  T.  A. 
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A  New  Organised  Ferment.  By  P.  Miquel  {Ball.  Soc  Chlm., 
[2],  31,  391 — o93). — In  urine,  besides  the  organised  ferment  dis- 
covered by  Pasteur,  and  classified  by  Cohen  as  Micrococcus  urea;,  the 
author  has  found  another  possessing  the  same  property,  namely,  that 
converting  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  and  belonging  to  the  class 
Bacillus.  It  consists  of  indentated  filaments  from  5  to  6  thousandths 
of  a  millimeter  long  and  ?  to  8  ten-thousandths  of  a  millimeter  broad, 
which  are  sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  connected,  two,  three, 
find  four  together.  It  resists  a  temperature  of  65'',  whilst  Micrococcus 
urea  dies  Avhen  heated  to  54 — 55°.  Whether  the  Bacillus  is  the  active 
principle  of  the  Micrococcus  or  not  requires  further  investigation. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Action  of  the  Ferment  of  Sour  Wine  on  Good  Wine.  By  J. 
!M.\CAGNo  (L'/etZ.  Cent.,  Ib7l.',  31U). — The  following  arc  the  main  results 
of  the  investigation  :  The  quantity  of  alcohol  lessens  as  the  fermenta- 
tion goes  on  and  the  cream  of  tartar  gradually  disappears;  the  tannin 
is  left  unchanged ;  the  principal  volatile  acids  are  acetic,  metacetonic, 
butyric,  and  lactic  acids.  J.  K.  C. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  Bacteria.  By  Gunning  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879, 
ollj. — The  author  finds  that  alcohol  luis  not  so  deadly  an  influence 
on  lower  organisms  as  is  generally  supposed.  J.  K.  C. 

Occurrence    and    Vitality    of    Bacteria.      Preservation    of 

Yeast.  (JJied.  Cent.,  Ib71i,  224—226).— Schaetzler  has  found  two 
species  of  bacteria.  Micrococcus  and  Bacterium,  in  a  potable  water  at 
Lau.sanne  and  in  cow's  milk  (both  of  which  are  said  to  have  caused 
typhoid  fever),  as  well  as  in  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
catarrh,  and  in  urine. 

Bretefeld  states  that  amongst  the  lower  organisms  the  spores  of 
Pnicillus  are  the  least  affected  by  heat.  They  are  not  destroyed  by 
heating  to  a  boiling  tempeniture,  and  if  after  15  minute.s'  boiling  the 
liquid  be  cooled,  the  germination  of  the  spores  seems  to  be  unaffected  ; 
after  30  minutes'  boiling  only  a  part  germinates,  but  they  arc  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour.     Above  100^  they  are 
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more  readily  destroyed;  in  15  minutes  wben  lieated  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  105°;  in  10  minntes  at  107°,  and  in  5  minutes  at  110°. 

Solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  copper  sulphate,  &c.,  have  no  destructive 
action  on  Bacillus,  but  the  germination  of  the  latter  is  quickly  arrested 
by  mineral  acids,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  and  in  a  much  less  degree 
by  acetic,  butyric,  salicylic,  and  carbolic  acids. 

The  amount  of  acid  in  yeast  has  an  important  influence  on  its 
stability.  It  decomposes  less  quickly  when  the  amount  of  acid  which 
is  foiTued  during  the  fermentation  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
greater  proportion,  that  is,  when  less  acid  has  been  washed  out.  This 
observation  suggested  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  nitric  acid  or  tar- 
taric acid,  which  is  generally  employed,  is  kneaded  up  with  the  pressed 
yeast,  the  amount  of  acid  added  being  sufficient  to  make  the  total 
acidity  equal  to  2 — 5  per  cent.  By  this  means  the  yeast  is  rendered 
whiter,  and  never  putrefies  like  ordinary  yeast.  A.  J.   C. 

Influence  of  Atmospheric  Electricity  on  Plants.  By  L. 
Geandeau  (Bied.  Cent.,  1879,  273 — 274). — The  author  brings  forward 
some  new  results  in  addition  to  those  already  published  (ibid.,  7, 
903).  Two  tobacco  plants,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  cage 
mentioned  in  his  former  paper,  and  the  other  in  the  open,  were  in  full 
bloom  at  the  end  of  August ;  the  latter  bore  89  blossoms,  the  former 
only  45 ;  in  height  and  weight  also  the  plant  in  the  open  was  much 
superior  to  the  other.  J.  K.  C. 

Ratio  of  Sugar  in  the  Beet  to  the  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the 
Root  and  Leaves.  By  H.  Pellet  (Bied.  Cent.,  1879,  183).— The 
opinion  pieviously  expressed  by  the  author  and  P.  Champion  that 
there  is  a  certain  constancy  in  the  proportion  existing  between  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  heet  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
root  and  leaves,  and  between  the  sugar  and  the  ash,  is  confirmed  by 
Paguouland  Barbet.  The  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  stated  by  the  author  and  Champion  to  be  as  100  :  1*18 — 1*20. 

Pagnoul's  experiments  show  the  proportion  to  be  as  100  :  0"97  and 
100:  1*15,  .and  it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  phosphates  to  some  soils  is  of  no  advantage  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Barbet's  results  give  the  proportion  as  100  :  1'28  and  100  :  1'15, 
and  the  proportion  between  the  sugar  in  the  beet  and  the  ash  (in  the 
root  and  leaves)  as  100  :  18"3.  A.  J.  C. 

Absorption    of  Atmospheric    Nitrogen   by  Plants.      By  E. 

Gatelliku  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  305). — Lucerne  and  corn  were  sown  on  a 
plot  of  laud  which  had  been  as  fully  deprived  of  nitrogen  as  possible. 
The  corn  yielded  a  very  poor  crop,  whereas  the  lucerne  produced  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  sown  in  good  land.  The  author  concludes  that 
it  must  have  obtained  its  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  lucerne  with  its  long  roots  may  have  obtained  its  supply  from 
a  deeper  layer  of  soil.  J.  K.  C. 
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Absorption  of  Water  by  Leaves.  By  F.  Tschaplowitz  (Bied. 
Centr..  Ib7ih  oOo). — A  pluut,  the  leaves  of  which  had  become  withered 
from  want  of  moisture,  was  brought  into  a  warm  damp  atmosphere, 
the  roots  being  at  the  same  time  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
water.  In  a  few  hours  the  plant  revived  and  the  leaves  assumed  their 
original  condition.  J.  K.  C. 

A  Simple  Experiment  to  Show  the  Evolution  of  Oxygen  by 
Plants  in  Sunlight.  By  F.  Hoppe-Skylkr  {Leat.  Chum.  (,'«.<.  Ikr., 
12,  7U:i). — A  glass  tube  1^  to  2  cm.  wide,  in  which  has  been  placed  a 
fragment  of  Elodea  Canadensis,  is  filled  with  water  containing  a  little 
putrid  blood  and  sealed  up.  If  the  blood  is  properly  diluted,  the  two 
absorption-bands  of  oxyhjemoglobiu  are  seen  with  the  spectroscope. 
If  the  tube  is  left  at  ordinary  temperature,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is 
used  up  by  tlie  putrefying  blood  and  the  living  plant,  and  the  band  of 
haemoglobin  appears  instead  of  the  two  former  ones.  If  the  tube  is 
now  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  the  absorption-bands  of  the  oxyhajmo- 
globin  reappear.  This  change  in  the  spectrum  may  be  repeated  at 
pleasure  for  eight  days  :  the  action  of  light  then  becomes  slower.  It 
may  be  shown  by  this  method  that  the  living  plant  evolves  no  trace 
of  carbon  monoxide.  G.  T.  A. 

Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Young  Grass  and  Hay.  By  0. 
Kellxee  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  270 — 273). — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
asparagine  is  very  widely  distributed  in  young  plants ;  the  author 
has  therefore  been  induced  to  determine  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
present  in  the  form  of  amido-acids  and  acid  amides  in  grass,  at  various 
stages  of  its  growth.  A  field  of  meadow  land  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  being  cut  on  the  1-ith  May,  the  second  on  the  iJth  of 
June,  and  the  last,  in  which  the  grass  was  over-ripe,  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  montli.  Analyses  of  samples  of  these  were  made  with  the 
following  results  : — 

1st  crop.  2n(l  crop.  3ri.l  crop. 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

Protein    17-65  1 1'lG  846 

Fibre   22-97  34-88  38-15 

Fat 319  2-74  2-71 

Non-nitrogenous  extract  .     40*86  43-27  43-34 

Ash  and  sand 1533  795  7-34 

Nitrogen 2  824  1-787  1-354 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  present  in   the  form  of  acid  amides  and 
aido-acids  was  in  the  first  crop  31  6,  second   crop  13-4,  and  in  the 


am 


third  crop  2-5  per  cent.  Nearly  the  third  part  of  the  nitrogen  is 
therefore  present  in  the  first  crop,  in  the  t'urui  of  a  substance  which 
scarcely  possesses  the  nutritive  value  of  the  carbohydrates. 

J.  Iv.  C. 

Mineral  Constituents  of  Horseradish.  By  A.  Uilgkr  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  3u7). — The  amount  of  water  in  the  fresh  roots  is  H3-45  per 
cent. ;  the  dry  roots  contain  IMo  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  7254  per 
cent,  was  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water.     The  ash  contained  : — Lime, 
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10'57 ;  magnesia,  3-91;  soda,  0'21  ;  potash,  41-67;  ctlorine,  TSS; 
sulphuric  acid,  16-49 ;  carbonic  acid,  11-62;  phosphoric  acid,  11-52  ; 
silica,  1-48  ;  oxide  of  iron,  0-95  per  cent.  J.  K.   C. 

Composition  of  Grapes  at  Different  Stages  of  Ripeness.    By 

B.  PORKO  (Bied.  Gentr.,  1879,  308). — Analyses  of  must  obtained  from 
grapes  gathei*ed  at  various  times  gave  the  following  results : — 


Grams  p 

er  litre. 

Free 

\ 

Date. 

Sp.  gr.  of 

Cream  of 

tartaric 

Extractive 

1876. 

must. 

Sugar. 

Acid. 

tartar. 

acid. 

matter. 

Ash. 

7  Aug.  . 

1-0172 

16-13 

28-5 

9-41 

9-87 

39-02 

3-62 

14    „     . 

1-0253 

47-17 

30-75 

9-41 

10-57 

58-00 

4-10 

21     „      . 

.      10254 

38-62 

16-27 

8-18 

— 

•61-30 

4-50 

28     „      . 

1-0432 

100-00 

19-50 

6-21 

G-91 

105-80 

3-60 

4  Sept.'. 

1-0516 

104-17 

17-25 

5-83 

7-47 

127-85 

3-10 

11     „      . 

1-0521 

110-50 

15-75 

4-70 

6-06 

135-35 

2-75 

18    „     . 

1-0536 

111-11 

14-25 

6-01 

6-34 

138-40 

2-85 

25     „     . 

1-0448 

100-00 

14-25 

6-58 

6-90 

115-85 

3-00 

1  Oct.  . 

1-0380 

77-00 

14-25 

7-14 

7-47 

88-40 

3-90 

J.  K.  C. 

Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants.  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  190—196).— 
G.  Gibolla  has  found  that  wheat  may  be  infected  with  the  fungi  Tllletia 
caries  and  Tilletia  calvis  by  simply  bringing  the  seed  into  contact  with 
their  spores.  The  spores  of  Sclerotium  clavus  and  TJstilago  carbo  do 
not  seem  capable  of  being  similarly  transferred. 

The  spores  of  Tilletia  are  more  or  less  destroyed  by  cream  of  lime  or 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  e.g.,  a  plot  of  land  (1)  was  sown  with 
non-infected  wheat ;  plot  2  with  infected  seed  ;.  plot  3  with  infected 
seed,  which  was  subsequently  treated  for  five  minutes  with  cream  of 
lime  ;  plot  A  with  infected  seed  after  it  had  been  steeped  for  five 
minutes  in  a  2>\  per  cent,  of  copper  solution.  The  resulting  wheat 
from  each  plot  contained  respectively — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Sound  ears 

..      300 

243 

217 

321 

Blighted  ears  .  .  . . 

— 

197 

18 

2 

—  45  7  1 

Experiments  on  the  propagation  of  the  Sclerotium  clavus  endorse 
the  results  obtained  by  V.  J.  Kiihn  that  it  is  not  essential  for  this 
fungus  to  be  in  internal  contact  with  the  plant,  but  that  its  spores  at 
once  begin  to  vegetate  on  being  transferred  to  the  developing  seed. 

The  maize  fungus,  Tilletia  Maydis,  is  not  capable  of  further  propa- 
gation either  through  the  seed  or  by  direct  transference  to  the  female 
blossom. 

The  cabbage  disease,  which  is  known  in  Germany  as  cabbage  goitre, 
is  attributed  by  Woronin  to  a  fungus  named  Plasmodiophora  Brassicx. 
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In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  parenchyma  of  the  root  becomes 
abnormally  large,  and  is  tilled  with  an  opaque  colourless  plastic  sub- 
stance, by  which  the  starch-grauules  are  absorbed,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  plarmodium  of  the  new  parasite.  Later  on  the  character  of 
the  cells  is  quite  changed,  the  vascular  tissues  lie  irregularly,  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  plastic  substance  has  become  globular  in  form,  and 
is  now  said  to  be  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  The  root  then  rots  and 
the  disease  extends  throughout  the  crop.  Except  precantionary 
measures  .such  as  careful  selection  of  the  young  plant,  destroying  those 
deseased,  and  strict  attention  to  rotation  of  crops  on  the  land,  there 
seems  to  be  no  remedy  against  this  disease. 

E.  Rathay  describes  the  vine  disease,  which  is  carried  by  the  fungus 
Cladosporium  BoessJeri.  The  fungus  first  attacks  the  leaves,  and  is 
carried  by  them  as  they  fall  to  the  berries,  which  are  thus  infected. 
As  they  ripen  they  become  hard  at  the  stalk  and  shrivelled  up  at  the 
upper  half  of  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  plum-blue  colour.  The  Gutedel 
variety  of  grape  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  infection,  as  the  fungus 
is  not  found  in  those  vineyards  where  the  Gutedel  is  absent. 

G.  Briosi  has  not  succeeded  in  stopping  the  gum  exudation  of  lemon 
trees  by  Gregorio's  metliod,  which  consists  in  cutting  away  the 
whole  of  the  aftected  part  of  the  tree,  and  covei-ing  the  wound  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  which  is  laid  bare  for  that  purpose  Avith  ilowers 
of  sulphur.  Further  investigation  is,  however,  necessary,  as  the  age 
of  the  tree  which  is  so  treated  seems  to  be  important. 

The  disease  of  the  mulberry  tree,  "  male  di  Falchette,"  has  been 
ascribed  by  Gibelli  to  a  fungus,  Agaricus  melleas,  whilst  Cesati  believes 
it  to  be  caused  by  the  parasite  Protomyces  violaceus. 

Gibelli  and  Antonelli  have  investigated  the  disease  of  the  chestnut 
tree,  in  which  the  root  decays  and  blackens,  whilst  the  bark  is  very 
readily  peeled  oS',  and  protuberances  of  free  tannic  acid  occur  on  its 
inner  layer  and  on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  They  attribute  the  disease 
to  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil.  A.-  J-  ^• 

Analysis  of  Weeds  used  as  Salad.  By  F.  H.  Stoker  and  D.  S. 
Lewis  (Bicd.  Cent,:,  1879,  308).— The  following  plants  were  analysed  : 
—Dandelion,  cut  on  the  18th  May  ;  nettle,  cut  on  the  2'2nd  May  ;  plan- 
tain,  gathered  on  May  2oth  ;  and  portulaca  on  July  l-4th;  and  white 
goosefoot  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  fresh  leaves  contained — 

Dandelion.  Nettle.  Plantain.  Portulaca.  Goosefoot. 

Water     85-54  8244  81-44  92-61  aO-80 

Ash 1-99  2-:30  216  156  3-02 

Protein 2-81  5-5U  2-65  224  3-94 

Nitrogen-free       ex- 

tract  7-4.5  7-13  1119  21G  8-93 

Fat 0-69  0-67  0-47  040  0-76 

Cellulose    152  I'LiG  2U9  103  3-82 

In  view  of  the  richness  of  these  plants  in  protein,  the  authors  think 
it  strange  that  they  should  be  neglected.  J-  K..  C. 
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Nutritive  Value  of  Seed-bearing  Beetroot.     By  A.  Leclerc 

(B-ied.  Centr.,  1879,  309). — According  to  the  author's  analyses,  the 
roots  lose  by  seeding  a  larger  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  than  of 
nitrogenous  matter.  J.   K.   C. 

Oiling  of  Corn.  By  J.  Pieere  (Bied.  Centr,,  1879,  310).— Corn  is 
sometime  shaken  up  with,  a  little  oil,  to  give  it  a  better  appearance  : 
the  author  could  not  discover  that  this  made  any  difference  in  the 
germination  of  the  grain.  J.   K.   C. 

Carrot  Seed.  By  A.  Petermann  (Bied,  Centr.,  1879,  309).— Two 
specimens  of  carrot  seed  were  analysed,  one  contained  12  per  cent,  and 
the  other  16  per  cent,  of  impurities ;  of  100  seeds  sown  of  the  first, 
37  were  good,  and  32  of  the  second.  J.  K.   C. 

Choice  of  Beetroot  for  Seed.  By  G.  Vibrans  (Bled.  Centr.,  1879, 
309). — The  specific  gi'avity  of  beetroot  immediately  after  gathering 
is  a  direct  measure  of  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  the  I'oot, 

J.  K.  C. 
Seeds  of  Lallemantia  Iberica.  By  E.  Wildt  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879, 
292 — 294). — Eighteen  specimens  of  this  planted  yielded  225  grams  of 
seed  and  600  grams  of  straw  and  chaff.       On  analysis  they  were  found 
to  contain  : — 

Seeds.  Straw  and  cliaff. 

Nitrogenous  bodies. , 26'87  p.  c.  1406  p.  c. 

Fibre 16-35     „  32-87     „ 

Fat    29-56     „  2-78     „ 

Nitrogen-free  extract 21-92     „  35-80     „ 

Ash   5-30     „  14-49     „ 

J.  K.  C. 

Ridge  Cultivation.  By  E.  Wollnt  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  250—254). 
— The  heaping  up  of  a  quantity  of  loose  earth  round  plants  may  have 
a  very  favourable  influence  on  their  growth.  Many  plants  are  capable 
of  throwing  out  adventitious  roots  from  the  stem  when  the  latter  is 
in  contact  with  moist  earth,  and  the  growth  of  these  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  permeability  of  the  loose  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  whereby 
decomposition  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  is  facilitated, 
and  the  quantity  of  readily  absorbable  nutritive  matter  is  increased. 
The  soil  on  level  ground  easily  clogs  with  the  wet  and  becomes  com- 
paratively impermeable  to  the  atmosphere,  while  ridges  allow  the  rain 
to  run  down  the  sides.  The  conditions  of  temperature  are  also  differ- 
ent :  during  the  day,  in  warm  weather,  the  soil  in  ridges  is  warmer 
than  in  the  flat,  because  the  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
is  greater  and  more  nearly  inclined  at  a  right  angle  to  them,  and 
although  at  night  the  cooling  of  the  ridges  is  relatively  greater,  on 
account  of  the  larger  surface  exposed,  yet  on  the  whole  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  greater.  These  statements  the  author  has  confirmed  by 
several  observations.  The  greater  warmth  of  the  soil  is  of  importance 
to  plants  during  the  time  of  growth,  in  furthering  the  development  of 
the  roots  and  quickening  the  flow  of  sap :  iii  this  respect  then,  ridges 
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pre.scnt  some  advantages  over  flat  laud.  The  relative  quantity  of  water 
present  in  the  two  conditions  of  soil  is  also  of  j^reat  importance;  iu 
the  case  of  rddges  part  of  the  rain  rims  down  the  sides,  whilst  that 
absorbed  by  the  soil  is  easily  evaporated,  on  account  of  the  looseness, 
warmth,  and  greater  surface,  so  that  the  soil  iu  ridges  retains 
generally  3  to  4  per  cent,  less  water  than  that  on  the  level.  In 
the  case  of  heavy  wet  soils  tliis  would  be  a  decided  advantage;  bat 
ridge  cultivation  wonld  obviously  not  lead  to  good  results  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  the  climate  dry,  iu  which  case  the  supply  of  water 
necessary  for  plants  would  be  best  obtained  on  the  level  ground. 

J.  K.  C. 

Potato  Cultivation.  By  G.  Drechslee  {Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  285 — 
290). — The  author  has  performed  a  scries  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  large  and  small  potatoes  in 
the  seed  and  the  crop,  and  finds  that  generally  speaking  lai'ge  seed 
produces  more  large  potatoes  than  small  seed.  J.  K.   C. 


Cultivation  of  Dhurra  or  Sorgho  Grass  (Sorghum  Saccha- 
ratum  and  Sorghum  Vulgare.  By  J.  Moser  {Bit-d.  Centr.,  1879, 
189 — 19U). — Four  difl'erent  fields  were  sown  in  May  and  manured 
with  dung,  superphosphate,  and  fish  manure.  The  first  cutting  of 
the  crop  took  place  after  60  days'  vegetation,  and  when  the  plant  wa.s 
80  cm.  high.  The  second  crop  was  cut  in  September  after  G2 
days'  growing.     The  third  crop  was  quite  unimportant : — 


Kilos,  per 

Sorghum  Saccharatum. 

Sorghum  Vulgare. 

hectare. 

1st  crop. 

1st  crop. 

2nd  crop. 

1st  crop. 

2nd  crop. 

let  crop. 

2nd  crop. 

Undried    sub- 
stance   

Dried         sub- 
stance   

p.  c. 

Protein 

Fat  

6-52 
2-29 

52-65 

30-93 
6-25 
1-36 

23460 

2993-5 

130  1 
3-60 

46-50 

26-39 
8-93 
1-57 

23460 

3542-4 

9-45 
4-16 

43-84 

31-56 

8-81 
2-18 

26480 

3508  -6 

9-70 
3-47 

41  06 

31-82 

lU-82 

3-13 

7846 
1465  -6 

9-32 

4  1i 

48-41 
30-20 

6  •;50 

ITJ. 

22510 

3027  -6 

10-27 
4-80 

40-27 

30-51 
12-45 

1-70 

6471 

1268  -3 

7-91 
3  33 

Non-nitrogen- 
ous extractive 

matter 

Vegetable  fibre 
Ash 

49  06 

30-73 
6-85 

Sand 

212 

It  is  quite  possible  therefore  to  obtain  two  good  crops  from  the 
same  sowing,  and  under  very  favourable  conditions  four  cuttings  have 
been  obtained.  As  a  green  fodder  caUlo  do  not  readily  eat  it  on 
account  of  its  strong  odour.  ^-  J-  ^• 

Action  of  Rain  on  Clover  Hay.  By  C.  Brimmkk  {Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  IbS).— One  portion  of  clover  hay  {a)  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
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field  during  rainj  weather  for    14  days,  and  another  portion  of  the 
same  (&)  was  harvested  under  excejDtionallj  favourable  circumstances. 


Aii-d 

ried. 

Freed  from  sand  and 
dried. 

a. 

h. 

a. 

I. 

Moisture 

10-90 

4-28 

15-30 

31-40 

35-90 

1-90 

0-32 

10-24 

4-51 

16-03 

24-16 

43  -09 

1-81 

0-16 

4-82 
17-23 
35-37 
40-49 

2-14 

42-33 

Ash 

5  03 

Protein    

17-89 

Woodj  fibre   

26-96 

Non-nitrogenous  extractives 

Fat 

48-10 
2-02 

Sand 

Soluble  in  water , 

49  -04 

A.  J.  C. 

Cultivation  of  Grass  Seeds.  By  Otto  and  0.  Knock  {Bied. 
Gentr.,  1879,  290 — 292).  The  authoi's  have  made  an  investigation 
of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  of  common  creeping  grass,  and  hope  to 
extend  their  researches.  J.  K.  C. 

The  Greenstone  Soil  of  Bemeck.  By  W.  Knop  {Bied,  Centr., 
18/9,  247  —  249).  —  This  is  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  weathering  of  the  neighbouring  greenstone ;  in  analys- 
ing it  and  the  mother-rock,  the  authors  sought  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  weathering  process.  The  chief 
results  of  their  work  may  be  thus  stated :  the  greenstone  in  question 
contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  basic  silicate  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  has  been  to  a  large  extent  i-emoved  from  the  resulting 
soil  and  carried  away  as  dust,  leaving  the  soil  richer  in  silica  than  the 
original  greenstone,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  and  part  of  the 
silicate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  out  by  aqueous  carbonic  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  alumina  is  greater  in  the  soil  than  in 
the  greenstone,  the  alkalis  remaining  about  the  same.  The  soil 
possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  vegetable  growth. 

J.  K.  C. 

Temperature  of  Soils.  By  E.  Wollny  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  161— 
164). — The  results  obtained  from  a  long  series  of  observations  show 
that  the  average  temperature  of  close  soils  is  higher  during  the 
summer  and  lower  in  the  winter  or  on  a  sudden  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture, than  loose  or  porous  soils. 

During  the  day  the  mean  tempei'ature  of  close  soils  is  higher,  and 
at  night  usually  lower  than  loose  soils. 

The  temperature  varies  more  considerably  in  close  soils,  and  is  more 
concordaut  in  the  two  kinds  of  soils  at  the  daily  minimum,  and  differs 
most  at  the  daily  maximum.  These  differences  in  temperature 
between  the  two  kinds  of  soils  are  due  to  the  better  conductibility  of 
a  close  soil.  A.  J.  C. 
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Influence  of  Time  of  Manuring  in  Beet  Cultivation.  By 
A.  Lalirkau  (BirJ.  Cntr.,  187l»,  :2o8— 2G1).— The  land  used  for  the 
experiments  was  divided  into  22  lots,  two  of  which  were  left  without 
manure.  Of  the  rest  every  two  lots  were  treated  with  various  kinds 
of  manure,  one  out  of  each  two  in  winter  and  the  other  in  spring,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  time  of  manuring  on  the  yield. 
At  the  end  of  autumn  the  beetroot  was  gathered,  samples  from  the 
various  lots  being  taken  and  analysed.  The  author's  conclusions  are 
that  a  mixture  of  animal  substance  and  phosphate  gives  the  best  re- 
sults as  regards  the  richness  of  the  root  in  sugar,  whilst  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitric  acid  gives  the  largest  amount  by  weight  of  the 
root.  Organic  manures,  such  as  rags,  waste  wool,  roasted  animal 
substances,  &c.,  have  a  far  more  favourable  effect  when  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  than  in  spring,  on  account  of  their  slow  de- 
composition into  easily  absorbable  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  more  advantageous  to  apply  artificial  manures  which  contain 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  in  a  soluble  form,  shortly  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  largest  yield  by  weight  of  the  root  is  generally 
accompanied  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  sugar,  and  vice  versa. 

J.  K.  C. 

Agricultural  Experiments  on  Irrigated  Land.  By  F.  Ullik 
(Bud.  Ccntr.,  1879,  241 — 24G). — The  author  was  lud  to  make  some 
observations  on  an  irrigated  plot  of  land  in  Boliemia,  because  it  did 
not  yield  so  much  produce  as  other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
were  not  irrigated.  Analyses  were  made  of  the  water  used  for  the 
purpose  at  the  inflow  and  outflow,  which  gave  the  following  results. 
The  inflowing  water  (A)  was  found  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
organic  matter  than  the  effluent  water  (B),  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
more  non-volatile  constituents  were  present  in  B  than  in  A.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  A,  was  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  B.  Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  existed  in  larger  jjroportions 
in  B  than  in  A,  which  was  perhaps  due  to  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous 
matter  during  irrigation.  B  always  contained  less  alkali  than  A,  a 
great  part  being  absorbed  by  the  soil.  These  results,  which  were 
obtained  from  a  series  of  analyses,  carried  over  a  long  period,  were 
very  constant.  Analy.ses  were  also  made  of  the  first  and  second  bay 
crops  obtained  in  the  year  1874.  One  kilo,  of  dried  hay  gave  the 
following  quantities  of  ash  constituents  in  grammes : — 

riiosiihoric 
Potash.       Soda.       Lime.       Magnesia.       Chlorine.  ueid. 

Ist  crop  ....      19-45       106     16-36        521  345  5-88 

2nd    „    ....      15-08       1-00     1337        4-55  4-20  3-61 

It  is  evident  from  these  numbers  that  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
present  is  more  than  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  sodium,  and  must 
exist  as  chloride  of  calcium  or  magnesium,  the  potash  being  generally 
in  combination  with  organic  acids,  which  is  rather  remarkable,  as  theso 
salts  are  known  to  act  unfavourably  on  the  animal  system.  In  reference 
to  the  question  whether  the  soil  receives  most  of  its  mineral  nutritive 
constituents  from  the  dissolved  or  from  the  suspended  substances 
in  the  water,  the  follo^ving  facts  are  adduced.     The  total  quantity  of 
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potash  and  phosplioric  acid  present  per  hectare  in  the  hay  crop  of  one 
year  amounted  to  52  kilos,  of  potash  and  14  of  phosphoric  acid, 
whilst  the  amount  of  these  constituents  extracted  by  the  soil  from 
solution  was  according  to  his  analyses  64  kilos,  of  potash  and  12"8  kilos. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  former ;  the 
amount  separated  from  the  suspended  matter  in  the  water  was  only 
9  kilos,  of  potash  and  7  kilos,  of  phosphoric  acid,  showing  that  the 
land  owed  its  fertility  chiefly  to  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  water. 
A  reference  also  to  the  nitrogen  confirms  this,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  hay  crop  for  that  year  being  41  kilos.,  whereas  the  nitrogen 
obtained  from  the  suspended  matter  amounted  only  to  6  kilos.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  these  facts  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  other 
cases  of  irrigation.  J.  K.  C. 

Potassium  Salts  as  a  Manure.  By  Moser  (Bled.  Centr.,  1879, 
302). — Potassium  salts  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  Austria  as 
manure,  and  have  yielded  so  far  better  results  than  any  other  artificial 
manures.  J.  K.  C. 

Nitrates  in  Sugar  Beets.  By  M.  A.  Ladureau  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879, 
167 — 169). — Fremy  and  Deherain  have  shown  (this  Journal,  1876, 
955)  that  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure  decreases  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  and  in  a  previous  paper   (Annales  Agronomiqves, 

1878,  2,  261 — 265)  the  author's  resiilts  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
He  has  now  ascertained  the  amount  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  sugar 
beet  as  nitrate,  and  the  influence  of  manures  containing  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  organic  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  as  nitrate  respectively,  on 
the  production  of  nitrates  in  the  beet.  The  results  which  are  given 
in  a  series  of  tables,  show  that  the  beets  which  contain  the  most  sugar 
are  poorest  in  nitrates,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  juice  contains 
the  smallest  amount  of  mineral  salts. 

The  results  obtained  when  an  equal  amount  of-  nitrogen  was  added 
to  each  plot  of  land  through  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous  manure 
show  their  influence  on  the  production  of  nitrates  in  the  beet.  The 
manure  containing  nitrogen  as  ammonia  produced  the  smallest  amount 
of  nitrates  ;  on  the  other  hand,  manure  wherein  the  nitrogen  existed 
as  nitrates  increased  the  nitrates  in  the  beet,  and  decreased  the 
amount  of  sugar. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  effect 
of  manuring  the  soil  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrates,  as  in  some  of  the 
experiments  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
manure  free  from  nitrates,  had  produced,  through  nitrification  in  the 
soil,  more  nitrates  in  the  sugar-beet  than  manuring  the  soil  with 
nitrates  themselves.  A.  J.   C. 

Effect  of  Manure  on  Crops.     By  W.  Cheistiani  (Bied.  Centr., 

1879,  164 — 166). — These  experiments  show  the  quantity  of  produce 
which  was  obtained  from  manured  and  unmanured  land  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  crops  produced  by  the 
land  in  the  last  two  years. 

Experiments  had  been   carried  out  on  the  same  plots  for  45  years 
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p^e^-iously  (Bied.  Centr.,  1872,  207),  Plot  ILt  remaining  unmanured 
during  the  entire  period  of  50  years. 

The  manure  employed  was  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  was 
applied  to  the  land  at  the  turnip  crop  (1872  and  1875)  in  centners 
1  =  110  J  lbs.)  per  morgen  (3,05-i  sq.  yds.)  as  given  at  the  head  of  the 
table : — 


Plot  I. 

Plot  Ila. 

Plot  116. 

Plot  III. 

1350  centners 
manure. 

900  centners 
manure. 

Unmanured. 

900  centners 
manure. 

Produce  per  hectare. 

Corn   and 
turnips. 

ChafT  and 
straw. 

Si 

a 

si      . 

g'i 

S    . 

5  .Er 

a- 

^1 

6  * 

1872 

1873 

Turnips        (with 
manure) 

kilos,     kilos. 
48906      — 

3294    5742 
1880     5696 

54108      — 
2682     4770 

kilos. 
43452 

3312 
2304 

46008 
2556 

kilos. 

5256 
5850 

4708 

kilos. 
18468 

2934 
2160 

15876 
1764 

kilos. 

4662 

4788 

3456 

kilos. 
44964 

3096 
2070 

176376 
2U2 

kilos. 
4R78 

1874 
1875 

1876 

Spring  wheat  . . . 
Turnips        (with 

manure) 

Barley 

5094 
4140 

Qualitij  of  the  Produce  ohtained  during  the  lad  tiro  }/eiir>i Jrom  niiiiiiinJ 
and  tmmanured  Land  in  Kilofjrani^  per  ILjrture. 


Barley  crop.  1875. 

Turnip  crop. 
1875. 

Plot  I. 

Plot  116. 
Unmanured. 

Plot  III. 

3 

'5 

ri 

a 

-d 

S  i 

c3 

eS 

!9       . 

O 

^Ui 

o 

>5a 

c 

u 

p 

II 

"^ 

'"' 

O 

m 

O 

CQ 

U 

OJ 

Organic  substances  . . . 

9036     |2444 

22C0 

3712 

1466     2686 

2002 

3238 

Sugar 

5736 

758 
321. 

1572 

222 
96 

1598 

92 

304 

78 

— 

— 

998 
104 
276 

143J 

91 

236 

66 

— 

Starch 

—      1054 
1416     i     82 

— 

Fibre 

1201 

124 
376 

172 
46 

112 

Mineral  constituents . . 

310 

Potash 

135-2 

35-0 

17-2 

63-8 

13 

23-4 

19-8 

IN -6 

Phosphoric  acid 

37 -H      11-2 

i 

25-4 

yc 

9-8 

15-8 

21() 

9-^ 
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Althougli  Plot  TI&  bad  been  tinmanured  for  50  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  land  bas  produced  crops  of  normal  growtb  judging  from  the 
proportion  of  organic  substance  to  the  potash  in  the  turnips  (Plot  I 
beino-  1  :  Q7,  and  Plot  lib  1  :  70)  and  to  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
case  of  the  barley  (Plot  115  1  :  87 ;  Plot  III  1  :  95).  A.  J.  C. 

Effect  of  Artificial  Manures  on  the  growth  of  Barley  and 
Meadow  Land.  By  Doring  and  Bochmann  (Bied.  Gentr.,  1879, 
171 — 172). — On  the  growth  of  Barley. — Each  plot  of  land  manured  was 
■|-  morgen  (1,527  sq.  yds.)  in  area,  and  the  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  with 
a  slightly  calcareous  subsoil. 


Plot  I. 

Plot  II. 

Plot  III. 
\  Centner 

Plot  IV. 

Plot  V. 

i  Centner 
(55  lbs.  avoir.) 
superphos- 
phate. 

superphos- 

\ Centner 

phate   with 

I  Centner 

Chili 

Unmanured. 

i  centner 

Chili 

saltpetre 

Chili 

saltpetre. 

as  top 

saltpetre  as 

dressing. 

top  dressing. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Corn 

318 

293 

419 

509 

308 

Chaff   .... 

99 

89 

109 

151 

110 

Straw 

372 

345 

518 

550 

494 

Meadow  Land  manured  ivith  Kainite.     Each  Plot  =■  \  Morgen. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Without 

^  Centner  of 

1  Centner  of 

manure. 

kainite. 

kainite. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

220 

162 

163 

Hay  (first  cutting). , 

The  crop  of  hay  from  the  second  cutting  again  showed  that  no 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  kainite. 

The  weight  of  produce  is  expressed  in  German  pounds.  No 
analyses  of  the  manures  are  given  in  the  paper.  A.  J.  C. 
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Contributions  to  Quantitative  Spectrum  Analysis.    By  H. 

Settegast  {Ann.  Fhys.  Ohem.  [2],  7,  243—271). — The  author's  results 
show  that  chromic  acid  is  completely  expelled  from  its  salts  by  all 
the  acids  employed  (sulphuric,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  tartaric), 
except  carbonic  acid.  The  degree  of  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  the 
quantity  of  acid  present,  have  no  eifect.  These  results  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  these  acids  as  determined 
by  Thomsen  {Fogg.  Ann.,  143,  497). 
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For  the  purpose  of  determining  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid 
spectroscopically,  use  is  made  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  between 
the  sulphiunc  aeid  solution  of  diphenylamine  and  nitric  acid.  Other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  thus 
produced  depends  on  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present;  the  absorption 
spectrum  is  also  constant  for  a  given  depth  of  coloar.  The  "  extinc- 
tion coefficient "  of  such  a  solution  having  been  found,  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  present  may  be  calculated.  This  method  serves  for  the 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  waters. 

An  analogous  method  is  also  described  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  depends  on  the  well-known  reaction  of  phosphates 
with  uranous  salts.  This  method,  although  it  gives  good  results,  is 
not  so  simple  as  might  be  desired. 

Ample  details  of  the  processes  are  given  in  the  original  paper. 

T.  C. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Fluorine.  By  S.  L.  Pkxkield 
(Cliem.  X''ics,  39,  17'.' — 180). — The  niethod  is  based  on  the  equation 
3SiF,  +  2HoO  =  2HoSiF6  +  SiO,.  The  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  potassium  chloride  and  the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid 
titrated  with  standard  alkali. 

Process. — The  fluoride  is  weighed  out  into  a  flask  of  150  c.c.  capacity 
and  10  grams  of  powdered  and  ignited  quartz  is  added,  together  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  quartz  about  the  size  of  kidney  beans,  and  30 — 
40  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  previously  heated  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  flask  is  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  two  tubes,  one  dipping 
beneath  the  liquid  and  communicating  with  a  gasholder  containing 
air,  the  other  for  the  exit  of  the  silicon  fluoride.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  heated  at  150 — 160°  C.  for  two  hours,  during  which  time 
from  5  to  G  litres  of  dried  air  are  bubbled  through  the  iifjuid.  The 
silicon  fluoride  mixed  with  air  pas.ses  first  through  a  small  U-tube  im- 
mersed in  water  in  order  to  condense  any  sul])huric  acid  mechanically 
carried  over,  and  next  into  a  U-tube  18  cm.  long,  and  2"5  cm.  diameter, 
connected  with  a  smaller  U-tube,  both  containing  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  Wlien  the 
decomposition  and  aspiration  are  completed,  the  contents  of  the  two 
U-tubes  are  titrated  with  standard  alkali,  litmus  or  cochineal  being 
used  as  an  indicator.  A  few  c.c.  of  alcohol  should  bo  added  before 
titrating,  or  standard  alkali  may  be  used  which  contains  half  its 
volume  of  alcohol.  Each  equivalent  of  sodium  carb(mate  used  cor- 
responds with  six  atoms  of  fluorine  (Na-COs  =  H2SiF6). 

When  the  mineral  in  which  fluorine  is  to  be  determined  contains 
chlorine  (ejj.,  apatite),  a  U-tube  containing  pumice  saturated  with 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate  is  substituted  for  the  empty  U-tube.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  author  with  quantities  of  fluorspar  varying 
from  -1804  gram  to  1-013  gram  are  very  satisfactory. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in  Urine.  13y  W.  ScnuoDEK  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  r04j. — The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  urine  as  esti- 
mated  by  addition  of  an  acid  and  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum 
agrees  with  that  obtained  by  adding  an  acid  and  evaporating  on  the 
water-bath  at  100°.     Seegen's  method  (impregnating  soda-lime  with 
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the  urine,  incinerating  in  a  bulb  of  hard   glass,  and  absorption  of  the 
ammonia  by  an  acid)  gives  too  small  a  value  for  the  nitrogen. 

G.  T.  A. 
Behaviour  of  Ammonium  Chloride  in  the  Organism  and 
Estimation  of  Chlorine  in  Urine.  By  E.  Salkowski  (Dent.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  700).— Feder  (Zeits.  f.  Biol,  13,  256,  and  14,  161)  con- 
.cluded  that  the  total  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  administered  to  a 
dog  was  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine.  The  author  thinks  that  a 
part  of  the  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea.  The  estimation 
of  chlorine  in  urine  containing  considerable  amounts  of  ammonium 
salts  by  evaporation  and  incineration  with  saltpetre  gives  too  low  a 
value  :  the  error  is  lessened  by  adding  a  gram  of  sodium  carbonate 
for  every  10  c.c.  of  urine  before  evaporation.  G.  T.  A. 

Determination  of  Lithium.  By  C.  Eammelsberg  (An7i.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  7,  157 — 158). — The  common  method  of  determining 
lithium  by  precipitation  with  phosphoric  acid  and  caustic  soda  is  in- 
exact, since  the  precipitated  phosphate  always  contains  sodium,  even 
when  a  very  slight  excess  of  soda  is  employed. 

The  method  proposed  many  years  ago  by  the  author  (Pnijg.  Ann., 
66,  85),  gives  much  l)etter  results.  This  method  consists  in  separat- 
ing the  chloi^ides  of  sodium  and  lithium  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  ether  and  alcohol.  T.  C. 

Law  Peculiar  to  Metallic  Ferrocyanides.  By  A.  Gutaru 
{Bull:  Soc.  Ghim.  [2],  31,  436 — 437). — Those  metals  whose  hydrates 
are  soluble  in  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts,  are  for  the  most  part 
completely  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  presence  of 
ammonium  tartrate,  whereas  those  metals  which  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  but  whose  hydrates  are 
soluble  in  ammonium  tartrate,  are  not  precipitated  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  in  presence  of  ammonium  tartrate,  as  the  following  table 
shows  :  — 


Oxides  soluble  in  Aminonia  or  Am- 
moniacal Salts,  precipitated  hy 
KiFeCye  in  presence  of  Ammo- 
nium TaHrate. 

Barium        (white) 

Calcium  ,, 

Magnesium      „ 

Zinc  „ 

Cadmium         ,, 

Nickel  (pink) 

Cobalt  (yellow) 

Copper  (red  or  ochre) 

Iron  (FeO).  green,  changes  to 
white,  rapidly  oxidises,  becom- 
ing pink,  finally  blue. 

Manganese  (MnO),  white 

Mercury  (HgO), 

Silver  „ 


Oxides  insoluUe  in  Ammoniacal 
Salts  hut  soluble  in  Ammonium 
Tartrate  not  precipitated  by 
KiFeCy  in  presence  of  Ammo- 
nium Tartrate. 

Iron  (ferric) 

Manganese  (MuoOs) 

Lead 

Tin  (SnO  and  SnO,) 

Bismuth 

Antimony  (SbCls  and  SbClg) 

Vanadium  (V2O3  and  V2O4) 

Titanium  (TiO.) 

Uranium  (U0O3) 

Aluminium 


L.  T.   O'S. 
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Characteristic  Colour  Reactions  produced  by  the  Action  of 
Antimony  or  Bismuth  Trichloride  on  the  Aromatic  Hydrocar- 
bons.    By  Watsox  Smith  (Dent.  Cheni.  Grs.   Her.,  12,   liJu). The 

reactions  are  thus  obtained  with  mitiinony  trichlnride  -. — 

A  small  quantity  of  the  crystallised  salt  is  placed  in  a  small  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  melted,  and  then  further  heated  over  a  small  Hame. 
A  small  particle  of  the  substance  of  which  the  reaction  is  required  is 
then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  crucible,  which  is  so 
inclined  that  the  fused  chloride  comes  into  contact  with  it.  Fusion 
follows,  accompanied  in  certain  cases  by  a  coloration.  Oq  settino-  thi^ 
crucible  upright  again,  the  coloured  spot  elongates,  and  becomes  more 
evident  as  a  coloured  stripe. 

Naphtlailene. — Chemicalh'  pure  (sublimed) — no  coloration.  On 
cooling,  beautiful  rhombic  tables  are  formed  and  float  in  the  fused  men- 
struum. The  formation  of  these  is  characteristic  of  naphthalene.  If  in 
the  slightest  degree  impure,  naphthalene  produces  a  more  or  less 
beautiful  carmine  tint  with  the  fused  antimonj'  trichloride. 

Anthracene. — Traces  give  a  yellowish-green  tint.  On  cooling,  colour- 
less needles  are  formed  of  an  addition-product  of  anthracene  and 
antimony  trichloride,  and  apparently  characteristic  for  the  former. 

Pheiuinthrene  does  not  di.ssolve  in  the  chloride  so  easily  as  anthra- 
cene.    A  faint  greenish  coloration  is  produced. 

DipJienyl  and  the  three  dinaphthyls  give  no  coloration. 

Stilbene. — The  fusion  is  to  be  at  little  more  than  blood  heat.  The 
smallest  trace  of  hydrocarbon  then  gives  an  orange  coloration,  easily 
disappearing  on  stronger  heating,  and  even  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  stilbene. 

Phenyl-naphthalene  (the  /3-isomeride  in  all  probability),  gives  no 
coloration. 

Tn'phenylmethane. — No  colour.    If  excess  be  employed  a  greenish  tint. 

Cliryaene. — Traces  only  produce  a  golden-yellow  tint. 

Pyrene. — Not  so  easily  dissolved,  and  gives  a  faint  greenish  colora- 
tion. 

Bkmuth  trichloride. — Naphthalene. — According  to  its  impurity,  a 
more  or  less  deep  orange  coloration.  Quite  pure,  no  coloration.  On 
cooling,  yellow  transparent  lanceolate  needles  separate  out  before 
soliditication  of  the  whole  mass,  most  probably  of  an  addition  com- 
pound of  the  trichloride  with  naphthalene. 

Anthracene. — Purple-black  coloration.     Very  characteristic. 

Phenanthrene. — Either  brown  or  greenish-brown  tint. 

Diphenyl  and  Dinaphthyh. — No  reaction. 

Antim(niy  trichloride  and  the  Alkaloids: — Coniiie  and  Nicotine. — No 
coloration. 

Morphine  and  Codeine. — Traces  give  no  tint,  larger  quantities  a  faint 
greenish  colour. 

\_Apoinorphine. — No  reaction.] 

Narcotine. — The  trichloride  is  heated  till  it  begins  to  fame.  Traces 
of  the  alkaloid  then  give  a  deep  olive-green  tint,  almost  black. 

Theha'ine. — The  fused  chloride  should  be  only  so  hot  that  the  crucible 
can  just  be  held  in  the  hand.  Traces  give  a  blood-red  colomtion,  dis- 
appearing at  once  on  farther  heating,  even  when  considerable  quant i- 

O   L    ^ 
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ties  are  added.  If  heated  to  incipient  ebullition  of  the  trichloride, 
the  tint  changes  to  greenish-brown. 

Papaverine,  strycluiine,  quinine,  cincJionine,  atropine  give  no  colora- 
tions. 

Narceine. — Small  quantities  give  a  sulphur-yellow  coloured  stripe, 
when  the  crucible  in  inclined. 

Bninine. — With  the  smallest  traces,  a  beautiful  deep-red  or  purple- 
red  colour,  at  first  appearing  nearly  black.  Easily  produced  even  in 
the  almost  boiling  trichloride. 

Veratrine. — Brick-red  tint,  disappearing  on  further  heating.  On 
using  more  than  very  small  quantities,  the  colour  only  partially  disap- 
pears at  a  higher  temperature. 

Aconitine. — A  bronze-brown  coloration. 

Santonine. — If  even  considerable  quantities  be  added,  no  tint  is  pro- 
duced till  the  trichloride  is  heated  to  incipient  ebullition,  when  a 
very  characteristic  deep  bluish  olive-green  tint  appears. 

Brucine  can  be  easily  detected  in  the  presence  of  the  other  alkaloids, 
producing  a  red  tint,  since  a  trace  added  at  an  incipient  boiling  tem- 
perature gives  a  stable  red  tint.  The  veratrine  tint  does  not  disappear 
(a  tolerably  large  quantity  being  added)  nearly  so  easily  as  the  the- 
ba'ine  tint.  W.  S. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Deviation  of  Polarised 
Light  by  Solutions  of  Inverted  Sugar.  By  P.  Casxmajor  (Che m. 
Neivs,  39,  212—214,  234—236). — The  observation  that  the  action  of 
inverted  sugar  solutions  on  polarised  light  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture is  due  to  Mitscherlich.  In  1849  Clerget  proposed  (Ann.  Phys. 
Chim.,  26  [3],  175)  when  testing  commercial  sugai-s  by  Soleil's 
saccharimeter,  to  determine  the  rotatory  powder  of  the  sugar  solutions 
after  inversion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  eliminate  the  error  in 
the  direct  test  caused  by  the  presence  of  optically  active  substances 
other  than  cane-sugar.  The  original  deviation  (D)  of  a  solution 
of  crude  cane-sugar  may  be  made  up  of  four  factors,  viz. : — that 
due  to  the  cane-sugar  (-|-  C),  to  inverted  sugar  (—  i),  to  dextro- 
rotatory impurities  (+  h),  and  to  laevorotatox-y  impurities  (—  g)-  That 
is,  D  =  C  —  i  -\-  h  —  g.  Supposing  the  substances  producing  the 
deviations  —  i,  +  h,  —g  to  undei'go  no  sensible  change  in  their 
optical  activities  when  the  cane-sugar  in  the  solution  is  inverted  by 
heatino-  with  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  deviation  caused  by  the  solution 
after  inversion  (d)  be  observed,  we  have  d=— I  —  i  +  h  —  g,  where 
—  I  represents  the  deviation  caused  by  the  inverted  sugar  correspond- 
ing with  the  cane-sugar  originally  present.  Subtracting  the  second 
equation  fi'om  the  first,  we  have  C  +  1  =  D  —  d.  By  a  series  of  experi- 
ments Clerget  established  the  relation,  which  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture, between  C  and  I.  For  temperatures  between  10°  and  35°  C,  a 
range  suited  for  all  practical  purposes,  he  constructed  a  table,  from 
which  we  find  that  at  10°  the  quantity  D  —  d  (i.e.,  the  arithmetical 
sum  of  the  deviations  before  and  after  inversion)  corresponding  with 
100  parts  of  pure  cane-sugar  is    139,    and   for   any  temperature  t° 

between  10°  and  35°,  D  -  cZ  =  139  -  ^^^. 
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Assuming  tliis  formula  of  Clerget's  to  hold  for  temperatures  below 
10°,  the  value  of  D  —  d  at  0°  would  be  144.  This  means  that  a  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar  which  produces  a  positive  deviation  of  100  divisions 
on  the  saccharimeter  scale,  will,  after  inversion  by  being  heated  with 
10  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  correction  for  the  volume  of  acid 
added,  produce  a  negative  deviation  of  44  divisions  of  the  scale. 

Again,  supposing  Clerget's  law  to  hold  good  also  for  temperatures 
above  35°,  the  negative  delation  of  an  inverted  solution  obtained 
from  100  cane-sugar  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula — 


d=  -(u  -  ly 


This  relation  between  d  and  /  is  of  the  foim  ?/  =  mx  -\-  b,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  straight  line.  If  the  law  it  expresses  holds  good  to  the  end, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  deviation  caused  by  a  solution  of  in- 
verted sngar  becomes  0  should  be  88°  C.  This  temperature  as  given 
by  some  authors  is  90",  and  recently  Ricketts  has  stated  it  to  be 
917°. 

In  order  to  ascertain  wliether  the  temperature  deduced  from 
Clerget's  table,  or  that  given  by  Ricketts,  is  the  correct  one,  the 
author  has  made  a  number  of  observations  with  inverted  pure  cane- 
sugar  at  various  temperatures  from  14°  to  92°,  Avith  the  result  of  com- 
pletely confirming  the  truth  of  the  formula  deduced  from  Clerget's 
table,  according  to  which  the  temperature  of  no  deviation  is  88°. 
He  also  quotes  in  a  footnote  the  following  formula : — 

J)  -  d  =  144-1G035  -  0-505.78  t, 

which  results  from  the  experiments  of  Tuchschmid  (Scheibcr's  Zeits- 
chrift,  1870,  649),  and  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  given 
above. 

The  most  convenient  plan  for  correcting  sugar-test  by  inversion  is 
the  following : — 

The  sugar  solution  is  placed  in  the  saccharimeter,  and  the  saccha- 
rimetric  test,  1),  noted  down.  To  a  portion  of  this  .solution,  say 
60  CO.,  is  added  oue-tenth  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  graduated  flask  containing  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a 
water-bath  to  08°  C,  an  operation  which  should  take  about  iU  minutes. 
The  solution  is  then  immediately  cooled  to  a  temperature  between  10° 
and  'Ho",  and  placed  in  a  thick  glass  tube  provided  with  a  vertical 
tubulure  for  the  insertion  of  a  delicate  thermometer.  This  tube  is 
made  22  cm.  long  instead  of  20  cm.,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  volume 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  If  now  the  negative  deviation  «/,  and  the 
temperature  t  be  observed,  the  correct  quantity,  C,  of  cane-sugar  will 
be  given  by  the  formula — 

^  _  100  (D  -  d) 

144-i 

The  author  gives  a  series  of  28  consecutive  tests  of  raw  and  refined 
sugars,  before  and  after  inversion.  In  some  cases  the  diOerence 
between  the  corrected  quantity  of  cane-sugar  and  that  given  by  the 
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direct  test  before  inversion,  amounts  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  "When  tlie 
test  before  inversion  is  lower  than  the  corrected  test,  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  lasvorotatory  imparity  is  indicated,  and  when  higher,  it 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  dextrorotatory  impurity.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Examination  of  Pavy's  Method  of  Determining  Glucose.  By 
O.  Hehxer  (Chem.  News,  39,  107). — The  ammoniacal  Fehling  solution 
recommended  by  Pavy  {ibid.,  39,  77)  for  estimating  glucose,  is  made 
by  mixing  120  c.c.  ordinary  Fehling  solution  with  300  c.c.  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  -88)  and  diluting  to  1000  c.c.  100  c.c.  of  this  liquid,  contain- 
ing 12  c.c.  Fehling  solution  are  capable,  according  to  Pavy,  of  oxidis- 
ing 0'05  gram  glucose. 

The  author  describes  experiments  which  show  that  the  amount  of 
glucose  oxidised  by  the  Pavy  solution  is  influenced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  amount  of  sodium  hydrate  present,  and  that  the  ratio  given  by 
Pavy  holds  good  only  when  the  ammouiacal  copper  solution  contains 
from  80  to  150  grams  sodium  hydrate  per  litre.  Pavy's  solution  made 
from  the  ordinary  Fehling  solution  recommended  by  Fresenius  will 
contain  only  68  grams  NaHO  per  litre,  and  will  give  higher  results  in 
determining  glacose  (using  Pavy's  numbers)  than  the  ordinary  Fehling 
solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pavy  solution  contains  much 
more  than  150  grams  soda  per  litre,  the  results  will  be  too  low.  With 
ordinary  Fehiiug  solution  1  mol.  of  glucose  requires  5  mols.  of 
eupric  oxide  for  oxidation ;  with  the  ammouiacal  solution  containing 
120 — 150  grams  XaHO  per  litre,  6  mols.  of  eupric  oxide  are  re- 
quired ;  and  with  ammoniacal  copper  solution  containing  no  soda, 
the  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly  and  requires  8  mols.  eupric  oxide. 
If  the  Pavy  solution  contains  the  proper  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate 
the  process  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is 
exceedingly  sharp. 

The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  determination  of  dextrose  and 
Ifevulose.  Milk-sugar  appears  to  reduce  less  eupric  oxide  in  Pavy's 
solution  than  in  Fehling's  solution,  and  its  estimation  with  the 
former  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  with  the  latter. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Reactions  of  Albumin,  and  Behaviour  of  the  Albumin  of 
the  Refracting  Media  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  Dogiel  {Pjlugers  Arch, 
f.  Fhijs.^  79,  335 — 342). — Adamkiewicz  (Hid.,  9,  156)  has  observed 
that  sulphuric  acid  of  1-8095  sp.  gr.  produces  various  colours  when 
mixed  with  albumin — green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  or  violet,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  added.  The  same  colour-reactions  are  better 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids,  Avhich  furnishes 
a  sensitive  test  for  albumin. 

The  lens  of  the  eye  gives  a  violet  colour  when  treated  fii'st  with 
acetic,  and  subsequently  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  same  colour 
is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or,  on 
warming,  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  A  violet  colour  is 
also  produced  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  lens  soaked 
in  acetic  acid,  and  the  mixture  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air. 

These  colours  probably  depend  on  oxidation,  for  they  are  pro- 
duced, although  not  always  in  the  same  order,  when  ozone  is  passed 
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through  a  solution  of  the  lens  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  the 
tinal  shade  beiug  yellow.  When  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  is  used, 
a  violet  colour  is  rapidly  produced  by  oxygen.  The  whole  series 
of  colours  from  green  to  yellow  may  be  obtained  when  the  mechani- 
cally divided  lens  is  suspended  in  acetic  acid,  treated  with  ozone 
until  the  mixture  becomes  yellow,  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  then 
added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lens  is  suspended  in  water  and 
treated  with  ozone  until  the  albumin  separates  as  a  tenacious  mass, 
colours  are  not  produced  on  adding  the  mixed  acids.  The  coloration 
of  albumin  by  nitric  acid,  too,  is  probably  due  to  oxidation. 

Albumin  is  contained  in  the  cornea,  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours, 
and  lens  of  the  eye.  The  author  concludes  that  the  aqueous  humour 
does  not  consist  of  lymph,  since  the  amount  of  albumin  contained  in 
it  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  blood  pressure,  however  pro- 
duced. Ch.  Ji. 

Estimation  of  Haemoglobin  and  Oxygen  in  Blood.  By  G. 
HiJFXER  (Lent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  702). — The  author  obtains  the 
"  absorption  ratios  "  of  heemo-  and  oxyha3mo-globin  by  means  of  his 
spectrophotometer  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  16,  290).  These  and  the  extinction- 
coethcients  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum,  being  known,  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin,  &c.,  may  be  estimated.  G.  T.  A. 

Determination  of  Fibrin.  By  W.  Hi;xxeberg  (7?/e(7.  Centr.,  1879, 
303j. — It  appears  that  the  more  tiuely  a  substan';e  under  investigation 
is  powdered,  the  less  will  the  percent^ige  of  tibrin  be  found  to  be.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  some  degree  of  fineness  be  fixed  upon  as  a 
common  basis  in  all  analyses  of  fodder.  J.  K.  C 

Detection  of  Lecithine.  By  0.  Loew  (Pfliiijer's  Arch.  f.  Phys., 
79,  8-J:2 — 340). — In  spite  of  the  strictures  of  Hoppe-Seyler  (Z'.'/<s./. 
Pliys.  Chem.,  1878,  428),  the  author  maintains  his  assertion  {Annalertt 
193 ;  /.  i^r.  Chem.,  1878)  that  lecithine  is  not  contained  in  yeast. 
Hoppe-Seyler  appears  to  have  proved  its  presence  and  calculated  its 
amount  by  estimating  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  ethereal 
extract  of  yeast. 

The  author,  however,  finds  that  monopotassic  phosphate  (which 
exists  in  yeast)  is  soluble  in  ether  to  the  extent  of  3  mgrms.  in  lUO  c.c. ; 
and  this  solution,  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  evaporated,  leaves 
potassium  ethyl- phosphate,  which  does  not  respond  to  the  ordinary 
tests  for  phosphoric  acid  until  it  has  been  ignited. 

Neitlier  lecithine  nor  glyceri -phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected  in  the 
fatty  extract  of  yeast  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  small  quantity  of  watery  residue  obtained  contains  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  monopotassic  phosphate.  After  removal  of  this 
by  baric  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  mere  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  on  evaporation  and  ignition.  ^»-  "• 
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Technical    Chemistry. 


Photo-lithography.  Bj  A.  Ott  {Bingl.  polijt.  J.,  232,  44— oO).— 
Photo-litliography  is  a  process  by  means  of  wbicli  a  picture  pr®ducecl 
by  exposure  to  the  liglit  may  be  transferred  to  and  fixed  on  litho- 
graphic stones,  or  by  which  a  layer  made  sensitive  to  the  light  is 
spread  over  the  stone,  exposed  under  a  negative,  and  developed. 
Although  its  application  is  more  limited  than  that  of  phototype,  photo- 
lithography is  nevertheless  largely  used  for  copying  drawings,  plans, 
engravings  on  steel  and  copper,  wood-cuts,  and  maps.  Coloured 
drawings,  however,  cannot  be  copied. 

According  to  Husnik,  gelatin-paper,  as  it  is  brought  into  commerce, 
may  be  used.  He  also  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a 
photo-lithographic  paper  which  may  be  rendered  sensitive  when  re- 
quired for  use.  The  following  solution  is  employed.  1  part  of  am- 
monium dichromate,  15  parts  of  water,  and  4  parts  of  alcoliol  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  mixture  is  treated  with  ammonia  until  it 
smells  of  it.  This  solution  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle. 

It  is  essential  to  use  sharp  negatives.  With  regard  to  the  exposure 
of  the  sensitised  paper,  it  is  stated  that,  after  the  paper  has  been  firmly 
fixed  to  the  negative,  sunlight  gives  sharper  pictures  than  diffused 
light ;  in  the  former  case  one  to  three  minutes'  exposure  suffices,  in 
the  latter  case  ten  to  thirty  minutes  are  required.  Before  develojjing  the 
picture,  the  paper  is  coated  with  the  following  solution.  8  parts  white 
wax,  2' 5  parts  best  neutral  soap,  1  part  ignited  lampblack,  and  2  parts 
light- coloured  shellac  are  boiled  with  water  to  a  stifl'  paste,  which  is 
thinned  with  turpentine,  or  a  fat  lithographic  ink  may  be  employed 
mixed  with  one-sixth  of  wax,  and  made  of  an  oily  consistence  by  addi- 
tion of  turpentine.  This  solution  is  carefully  brushed  over  the  paper 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  and  after  drying  it  is  allowed  to  soak  in  water 
for  ten  minutes,  and  the  picture  is  then  developed  by  brushing  the  paper 
with  a  soft  sponge  with  a  continuous  circular  motion.  When  the  pic- 
ture has  been  fully  developed,  the  paper  is  washed  with  water  and 
pressed  between  blotting-paper.  The  moist  paper  is  then  placed  with 
its  picture  side  on  a  clean  cut  lithographic  stone,  covered  with  several 
sheets  of  paper,  and  pressed  slightly  in  the  beginning,  the  pressure 
being  increased  gradually.  The  paper  is  then  removed  from  the  stone, 
when  the  picture  will  be  found  fixed  on  the  latter.  D.  B. 

Hectograph  and  Chromograph.  By  V.  Waetha  (Dingl.  pohjt. 
J.,  232,  yl — 83). — These  apparatus  have  been  used  in  commerce  for 
some  time  for  the  preparation  of  copies.  The  original  is  written  on 
ordinary  well  glazed  paper  with  a  thick  aniline  ink.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  the  written  side  of  the  paper  on  an  elastic  cake  contained 
in  a  tin  box,  to  rub  the  flat  hand  over  it  several  times,  and  then  to  re- 
move the  paper.  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  ink  is  absorbed 
by  the  cake,  from  which  40  to  60  copies  can  be  obtained.  The  compo- 
sition for  hectographs  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  syrujD,  glycerol. 
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and  acetic  acid.  Tlie  latter  renders  the  gelatin  somewhat  soluble, 
whilst  the  syrup  and  glycerol  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  gelatin. 
For  chromographs  the  following  mixture  is  used.  100  grams  of  the 
best  gelatin  are  melted  with  400  to  500  c.c.  of  a  thick  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  in  a  basin  on  a  water-bath,  100  grams  dextrin  are 
added  with  constant  stirring,  and  hually  1,000  to  1,200  grams  of  gly- 
cerol. After  cooling  the  mixture  sufHciently,  it  is  poured  into  a  Hat 
tin  box,  and  allowed  to  solidify.  In  order  to  remove  the  ink  from  chro- 
mographs, cold  water  is  used,  whilst  hectographs  require  warm  water. 
Poirrier's  "violet  de  Paris"  forms  the  best  ink.  D.  B. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  Manufacture  in  Swoszowice,  and  its  use 
for  the  Extraction  of  Sulphur.  By  S.  :Mi;o\vi:c  (Ih'mil.  j'nlijt.J., 
232,  «G). — The  author  mentions  that  Winkler  {ibvl.,  228.  oGU)  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  idea  of  the  production  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur  from  the  sulphur  beds  by 
means  of  carbon  bisulphide,  in  the  Swoszowice  district.  The  practical 
details,  however,  were  worked  out  by  the  author. 

He  rectifies  Winkler's  t-tatement  that  from  the  immense  heaps  of 
the  Swoszowice  mine  the  sulphur  can  be  extracted  profitably  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  as  these  heaj^s  contain  at  the  most  only  2  per  cent, 
of  sulphur. 

The  Swoszowice  sulphur  works  have  two  furnaces,  one  capable  of 
producing  12,000  kilos,  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  other  producing  7,000 
kilos,  per  month.  The  yield  is  equal  to  80  per  cent. ;  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  crude  product  with  sulphur  is  less  than  9  per  cent., 
and  the  loss  by  rectification  4  per  cent.  The  extraction  of  sulphur 
from  the  beds  is  almost  complete  ;  the  residues  contain  only  O'o  per 
cent.  The  loss  in  carbon  bisulphide  amounts  to  08  per  cent.,  but  will 
probably  be  reduced  to  0"5  per  cent,  by  a  modification  of  the  apparatus 
now  in  progress.  D-  B> 

The  Ammonia-soda  Process  in  Conjunction  with  the  Manu- 
facture of  Gas.  {Din'jL  imhjt.  ./.,  232,  ;t4.;  — Wallace  and  Claus 
propose  to  pass  ammonia  intonon-puritieil  gas,  so  as  to  absorb  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  hydrogen  .suljihide,  the  ammonia  compounds  thus 
formed  being  condensed  in  a  series  of  scrubbers.  From  the  last 
scrubber  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  with  free  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  said  to  be  obtained.  This  solution  is  either  distilled  and  the 
vapours  passed  into  a  solution  of  .salt,  or  it  is  concentrated  and  treated 
with  an  excess  of  salt,  as  in  the  anmionia-soda  process.  CarlK»nic 
anhydride  is  next  passed  through  the  solutions,  sodium  bicarbonate 
being  deposited,  which,  after  removal  of  the  mother-liquor,  is  con- 
verted  into  the  carbonate  by  ignition  in  closed  ves.seLs.  The  carlwnic 
anhydride  evolved  serves  for  treating  a  second  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion, whilst  the  mother-liquor.s  are  heated  and  treated  with  lime,  the 
ammonia  evolved  being  passed  into  the  gas. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  said  to  be  gained  by  this  method. 
The  cost  of  production  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  loss  of  am- 
monia are  avoided  (i.e.,  a  saving  of  the  expense  for  limestime,  for  coals 
and    coke    as  fuel).     The   expenses  for  lime  necessary  to  decompose 
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the  sal-ammoniac  are  not  requii-ed.     (The  paper  does  not  show  how 
far  this  is  the  case). 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  from  one  ton  of  coal  is  said  to  corre- 
spond with  35  to  42  kilos,  of  soda  (100  per  cent.  Na^COa).  The 
Beckton  Gas  Works  near  London  conld  accordingly  produce  750  tons 
of  soda  per  week,  and  the  London  Gas  Companies  together  conld  pro- 
duce 1,100  to  1,200  tons  per  week.  D.  B. 

Superheated  Steam.  By  L.  Ramdohr  (Dingl.  pohjt.  J.,  232, 
(j"? — 74). — The  author  mentions  that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  has 
not  been  extended  as  largely  iu  industrial  processes  as  was  antici- 
pated in  the  beginning,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  super- 
heaters constructed  soon  become  leaky  and  can  no  longer  be  used. 

It  is  stated  that  the  separate  parts  of  the  superheater  should  be 
joined  Avithout  a  luting,  and  that  the  tubes  should  be  of  wrought  iron, 
and  of  suitable  dimensions.  Steam  may  be  superheated  in  various 
degrees.  Dry  steam  is  obtained  by  exposing  ordinary  saturated  steam 
to  a  temperature  at  which  the  particles  of  water  present  in  the  steam 
are  subsequently  converted  into  steam,  whilst  superheated  steam  is 
not  merely  free  from  these  particles  of  water,  but  has  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  saturated  steam.  The  limit  of  temperature  in  this 
direction  is  about  600°  to  700°. 

Superheated  steam  has  a  larger  volume  than  ordinary  steam  of  the 
same  pressure,  the  difference  of  volume  being  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  superheating.  It  is  chemically  indifferent  to  a  large  number 
of  substances,  and  can  therefore  be  used  for  evaporating  solutions,  dis- 
tilling liquids,  for  the  dry  distillation  of  substances,  for  drying  pur- 
poses, for  calcining  and  subliming  solids,  &c. 

The  author  mentions  that  dry  or  slightly  superheated  steam  should 
be  used  whenever  steam  is  wanted,  and  it  is  the  non-observance  of 
this  maxim  which  annually  costs  millions  in  industrial  processes.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  most  ingenious  arrangements 
for  economising  the  fuel  for  boilers,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat 
is,  nevertheless,  unused,  and  escapes  through  the  chimney.  This 
heat  could  be  utilised  by  a  simple  apparatus,  which  is  placed  in  the 
flue  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney.  By  passing  the  steam 
through  this  appai-atus  before  using  it,  it  will  not  merely  be  dried 
completely,  but  it  will  be  superheated  more  or  less  strongly.  Dry 
steam  may  be  used  profitably  in  all  cases  where  ordinary  steam  is 
nsed,  e.(/.,  for  driving  engines,  locomotives,  steamers,  for  chemical 
operations,'  &c.  D.  B. 

Loss  of  Nitre  in  the  Vitriol  Manufacture.  By  J.  Mactear 
{Chem.  Kezvs,  39,  232 — 234). — In  the  case  of  good  plant  the  loss  of 
nitre  may  be  recognised  as  occuri'ing  in  two  ways.  1.  As  nitrous 
fumes  escaping  with  the  exit  gases  into  the  atmosphere.  2.  As 
nitrous  fumes  lost  in  the  acid  run  off  from  the  chambers. 

If,  however,  the  amount  of  nitrous  compounds  capable  of  absorp- 
tion by  caustic  soda  in  the  escaping  gases,  and  the  amount  of  nitrous 
compounds  in  the  acid  used,  be  estimated,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
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two  sources  of  loss  arc  very  fiir  from  accounting  for  the  amount  of 
nitre  used. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  tabulated  by  the  author  gives  the  re- 
sults of  27  weeks'  working  of  seven  series  of  large  chambers,  all 
worked  with  Oay-Lussac  towers,  and  all  bnt  one  with  Glover  towers, 
the  one  exception  denitrating  its  acid  by  hot  water  in  a  long  tunnel. 
The  total  nitre  lost  per  week  varies  from  2' 703  to  0"510  per  cent,  on 
the  sulphur  used,  mean  4"569. 

The  nitre  lost  in  the  acid  varies  from  0  to  0'700  (mean  0"2G.5),  and 
that  lost  in  the  exit  gases  varies  from  Q-'SSo  to  2"24-t  (mean  1"2'J8)  per 
cent,  on  the  sulphur  used. 

The  nitre  unaccounted  for  by  these  two  sources  of  loss  varies  from 
2"028  to  4'311  (mean  3"01G)  per  cent,  on  the  sulphur  used.  Jn  most 
cases  where  the  percentage  of  nitre  used  on  sulphur  is  bigh,  so  also 
is  the  loss  of  nitre  unaccounted  for. 

The  author  has  looked  in  three  directions  for  sources  of  this  loss, 
viz.,  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  gases  (a)  in  contact  with  liot  kiln 
gas  before  entering  the  Glover  tower  or  chambers;  (b)  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  Glover  tower;  (c)  in  their  passage  through  the 
condensing  apparatus  known  as  vitriol  chambers. 

In  a  series  of  experiments,  lasting  7^  days,  on  vitriol  chambeis 
without  Glover  towers,  and  where  all  the  nitre  was  potted  in  a 
large  pot  placed  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  kilns,  the  total  nitre  used 
was  9  per  cent.,  and  the  unaccounted  for  loss  5"4-i  per  cent,  on  the 
sulphur  used.  The  Gay-Lussac  tower  absorbed  92  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrous  gases  which  entered  it. 

Using  the  same  chambers, but  substituting  for  the  large  nitre  pot  small 
pots  placed  actually  on  the  burning  pyrites,  the  seven  days'  experiments 
gave  as  an  average,  total  nitre  used,  ITtJ  per  cent.,  and  unaccounted 
for  loss,  5"63  per  cent,  on  the  sulphur  used.  The  Gay-Lussac  tower 
showed  an  absorption  of  988  per  centx  of  the  nitrous  gases  entering 
it.  Decomposing  the  nitre  in  small  pots  at  a  higher  temperature 
thus  results  in  tlie  consumption  of  a  considerably  larger  ])roporti()u 
of  nitre,  but  the  unaccounted  for  loss  of  nitre  is  not  sensibly  in- 
creased. Nor  do  the  experiments  cited  affoi'd  any  proof  of  a  loss  of 
nitrous  compounds  in  the  Glover  towers,  for  whilst  in  the  two  series 
of  experiments  without  Glover  towers  the  unaccounted  for  loss  of 
nitre  is  o'44  and  5"03  per  cent,  on  sulphur,  in  the  series  of  experi- 
ments extending  over  a  year,  with  chambers  supplied  with  Glover 
towers,  it  is  only  about  3'5  per  cent.  J-  M.  H.  il. 

The  Composition  of  Phosphatic  Minerals.  By  T.  Pii/rru 
Bied.  Cciifr.,  1879,  oUl). — This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  under  the  pressure  produced  by  the  evolved  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. The  tricalcium  phosphate  is  converted  into  monucalciuni 
phosphate,  the  calcium  sulphite  being  .seimrated  by  crystalli.satiou. 
The  former  is  either  converted  into  superphosphate  or  used  as  a  source 
of  phosphorus.  J-  ^-  C. 

Composition  of  a  Boiler  Incrustation.  By  A.  Smetham 
(Chem.  XcL':^;  39,  2oG— 237;.— The  incrustation,  dried  atlUCC,  con- 
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tained — oxide  of  iron,  24'72  ;  oxide  of  lead,  8"41 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  44'39  ; 
lime,  0'99 ;  magnesia,  077;  snlplinric  acid,  1'22  ;  carbonic  acid,  3'34; 
matter  insoluble  in  aqua  regia,  5"60  ;  combined  water,  organic  matter, 
and  undetermined,  10"56.  The  boiler  in  which  this  inci'ustation  was 
formed  is  described  as  a  hot-water  circulating  boiler  for  domestic  use, 
made  of  galvanised  iron,  and  communicating  by  means  of  leaden  pipes 
with  a  galvanised  iron  cylinder.  The  author  attributes  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron  and  zinc  to  galvanic  action  set  up  between  these  metals 
and  the  lead,  the  latter  being  possibly  dissolved  by  the  boiled  water 
fi'om  the  leaden  pipes,  and  precipitated  in  the  boiler  by  the  coating  of 
zinc.  The  incrustation  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time 
before  being  analysed,  and  contained  no  lead  in  the  metallic  state. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

New  Method  of  producing  a  Coating  of  Magnetic  Oxide  on 
Iron  Surfaces.  By  G.  R.  Tweedie  (Ckem.  Netvs,  39,  212). — In  the 
course  of  experiments  with  Bower's  process  for  coating  iron  with 
magnetic  oxide  by  a  current  of  hot  air,  it  was  found  that  the  action 
was  due  to  the  combination  of  atmospheric  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of 
the  iron  to  form  carbonic  anhydride,  which  was  then  reduced  by  the 
iron  according  to  the  well-known  equation,  400-2  +  Fos  =  Fe;j04  +  400. 
Hence  this  process  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  coating  wrought 
iron  or  steel. 

The  mode  of  procedure  now  adopted  is  to  heat  the  articles  to  be 
coated  in  a  current  of  impure  carbonic  anhydride  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  small  coal.  By  this  means  a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  is 
obtained  slightly  contaminated  with  red  oxide,  the  conversion  of  which 
into  magnetic  oxide  is  then  efPected  by  adjusting  the  air  supply  of  the 
furnace,  so  as  to  substitute  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  for  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  SFcoOa  -f  00  =  2Fe30.i  +  OO2.  The  coating  thus  produced 
is  very  hard,  homogeneous,  and  withstands  ordinary  oxidising  influences 
perfectly.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  which  Specular  Iron  un- 
dergoes, when  Smelted  in  the  Cupola  for  the  Bessemer  Pro- 
cess. By  E.  V.  KoPPEN  (Dingl.  pohjt.  J.,  232,  53  —  63). — Spiegel- 
eisen  is  largely  used  in  the  Siemens-Martin  and  the  Bessemer  processes 
for  re-carbonising  the  iron,  after  it  has  been  decarbonised  intentionally 
too  far.  Its  action,  about  which  t.here  is  no  doubt  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  depends  theoretically  not  only  on  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  it,  but  also  on  its  peculiar  character  and  composi- 
tion. Wedding  explains  this  action  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
manganese  contained  in  spiegeleisen,  being  oxidised  readily,  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen-bubbles  present  in  the  liquid  Bessemer  product, 
and  thus  imparts  a  greater  firmness  to  the  steel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  white  pig-iron  varies  from  7'0o6  to  7" 889.  The 
author  found  that  the  presence  of  manganese  in  specular  iron  con- 
siderably alters  the  specific  gravity.  It  was  shown  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  metal  was  less  after  smelting  in  the  cupola  than  before, 
the  decrease  in  manganese  also  diminishing  the  specific  gravity. 

According  to  Mayrhofer,  the  specific  heat  of  spiegeleisen  is  0"1182 
and  0-1197  (i.e.,  more  than  the  specific  heat  of  the  other  kinds  of  pig 
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iron,  wliicli  vary  between  0'1176  to  01 182).  Bolley  and  Stolzel  mve 
0-li38,  and  Wedding  011-28J.  and  011o98.  No  changes  were  not?ced 
after  smelting  spiegeleisen  in  regard  to  its  specific  heat. 

As  to  tlie  colour  and  lustre  which  characterise  spiegeleisen,  it  was 
found,  that  when  smelted,  the  metal  assumes  a  white,  dull  appearance. 
The  crystalline  form,  texture,  and  grain  also  change  during  the 
smelting  operations;  the  hardness  and  brittleness  are  much  altered. 
After  smelting,  spiegeleisen  fails  to  scratch  glass  and  loses  its  pro- 
perty of  shivering  to  pieces  when  broken  up.  The  firmness  does  not 
appear  to  be  altered.  With  regard  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place,  when  spiegeleisen  is  heated  in  the  cupola  furnace,  it  was 
found  that  the  quantity  of  silica,  carbon,  and  phosphnrus  originally 
present  was  increased,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
iron  and  manganese,  the  original  quantities  of  silica,  carbon,  and  phos- 
phorus being  spread  over  a  smaller  quantity  of  material.  A  decided 
decrease  in  manganese  was  noticed,  which  amounted  to  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  the  total  quantity  present.  The  smelted  metal  had 
absorbed  a  trace  of  sulphur  from  the  pyrites  contained  in  the  fuel 
used.  The  original  metal  was  perfectly  free  from  sulphur.  These 
changes  seem  to  indicate  that  spiegeleisen  can  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  the  above  process,  as  rhey  are  too  insignificant  to  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  operation.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  fuel  and  the  fact  that  in  the  old  puddling  process  more  sul- 
phur was  introduced  into  the  smelted  metal,  the  cupola  furnace  is  to 
be  recommended.  D.  B. 

Combustion  in  the  Blast  Furnace.  By  J.  A.  Church  (Dingl. 
polyt.  ./.,  232,  83 — 86). — It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  under  similar 
conditions  a  ton  of  pig-iron  can  be  made  with  less  fuel  when  charcoal 
is  used  than  when  coke  or  anthracite  is  the  heating  material.  Various 
theories  have  been  drawn  up  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  superiority. 
Charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  reducing  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  the  combustion,  quickly  and  completely  to  carbonic  oxide.  This 
property  belongs  to  charcoal  in  virtue  of  its  ])orous  structure. 
According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  I)v  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  fuel  is  immediately  reduced  in  charcoal  fur- 
naces to  oxide,  and  the  gas  reaches  its  highest  reducing  power  even  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  tuyeres.  The  practical  man,  however,  attrii)ute3 
the  superiority  of  charcoal  to  the  fact,  that  the  conqiaratively  large 
consumption  of  dense  fuels  depends  to  some  extent  on  their  slower  nite 
of  combustion. 

In  order  to  explain  this  action  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  been  proved  that 
anthracite  furnaces  use  much  more  coal  than  charcoal  stacks,  even 
when  working  under  almost  similar  conditions.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  superiority  of  charcoal  depends  on  the  difference  in  the 
icrniting  powers  of  the  three  fuels  mentioned,  and  the  author,  in  re- 
jecting the  above  theories,  mentions  that  the  highest  carbon  duty  is 
given  by  a  fuel  which  withdraws  the  most  oxygen  from  the  blast  in  a 
given  space  of  time.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  a  very 
important  point  in  this  matter.     The  igniting  power  of  carbon  varies 
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decidedly  witli  tlie  nature  of  tlie  fuel.  Charcoal  is  most  easily  ignited, 
a  match  or  a  few  shavings  being  sufficient  to  set  it  in  combustion. 
Anthracite,  however,  requires  a  mass  of  live  coals,  or  the  flame  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wood  for  its  ignition.  Even  with  a  fuel  so 
easily  ignited  as  a  candle,  the  flame  ceases,  when  a  few  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  is  present.  This  loss  of  igniting  power  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  supposition  that  the  carbonic  acid  acts  as  an  inert 
substance,  I'eplacing  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  light  charcoal  forms  the  best  fuel  for  blast  furnaces, 
and  the  reason  that  its  use  has  not  been  applied  profitably  in  furnace 
Avork  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  porous  coke  is  generally  con- 
taminated with  slate.  If,  however,  it  were  possible  to  prepare  a  light 
fuel  cheaply  and  of  the  necessary  desjree  of  purity,  a  great  financial 
result  in  the  blast-furnace  industry  would  be  attained.  D.  B. 

Third  Form  of  Carbon  in  Steel.  By  H.  G.  Debruxxer  (Dingl. 
2)oh/f.  J;  231,  475,  and  lyon,  12,  775). — "VYhen  homogeneous  (crucible 
or  Bessemer)  steel  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  1"2  sp.  gr.,  there 
appears  in  the  solution  a  brown  flaky  deposit,  which  disappears  on  heat- 
ing. If,  on  the  contrary,  gi*aphite  or  nncombined  carbon  is  present,  the 
flakes  remain  undissolved  even  after  warming  for  several  hoars  in  a 
water  bath,  and  they  are  affected  neither  by  alcohol  nor  by  alkalis. 
On  treating  welding  steel  (puddle  steel,  blister  or  cement  steel)  with 
nitric  acid  as  described  above,  there  forms  in  the  greenish  solution  at 
the  bottom  of  the  A^essel  a  velvety  black  powder,  which  resembles 
graphite  in  appearance,  but  is  completely  dissolved  on  heating.  These 
phenomena  induced  the  author  to  undertake  a  research  into  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  carbon  is 
present  in  iron  in  three  distinct  forms,  the  first  two  being  the  che- 
mically combined  carbon  and  the  carbon  as  graphite,  and  the  third 
which  he  has  discovered  he  terms  "  half- combined  carbon."  A  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  quantities  of  these  forms  of  carbon  in  any 
sample  of  iron  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  method  by  which  it  has 
been  manufactured.  For  instance,  hot-blast  coke  pig-iron  contains  as 
much  graphite  as  there  is  of  both  combined  and  half-combined  carbon, 
whilst  the  last-mentioned  is  present  in  smallest  proportion. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  cold-blast  wood-charcoal  pig-iron,  the  half- 
combined  iron  exists  in  largest  proportion,  and  this,  together  with  the 
chemicallv  combined  carbon,  exceeds  the  proportion  of  graphite  pre- 
sent. The  quantity  of  silicium  present  is  a  criterion  for  warm  or  cold- 
blast  pig-iron. 

Bessemer  steel,  crucible  steel,  and  steel  produced  in  the  open  fur- 
nace, contain  chemically  combined  carbon  and  traces  of  graphite,  but 
never  half-combined  carbon. 

Blister  steel,  puddle  steel,  and  puddle  iron,  on  the  contrary,  contain 
half-combined  carbon,  part  of  which  is  transformed  into  chemically 
combined  carbon,  on  hammering  into  rods  and  plates.  W.  T. 

Beer  Analyses.  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  201— 203).— H.  Brackebnsch. 
— Mean  results  of  27  samples  of  sedimentary  fermented  Berlin  beer: — 
Alcohol,  4-74  per  cent.  (max.  5-4;  min.  3-6).     Extract,  4-94  per  cent. 
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(max.  G-13  ;  miu.  4-0).  Malt  sugar,  378  per  cent.  (max.  4-r);  min. 
2-65). 

F.  El-sner. — ^lean  results  of  16  samples  of  Berlin  boor  : — Alcohol, 
3-19  per  cent.  (max.  4-24;  min.  1-48.  This  result  was  obtained  from 
a  white  beer).  Extract,  5-20  per  cent.  (max.  940;  min.  3-65).  Ash, 
0"24  per  cent.  (max.  0-39  ;  min.  0-12,  from  a  white  beer).  Phosphoric 
acid,  0123  per  cent.  max.  1*0  ;  min.  0"052).  Original  concentration 
of  wort,  1223  per  cent.  (max.  i6'6;  min.  7-94  from  white  beer).  The 
presence  of  surrogate  could  not  be  detected. 

R.  Fresenius  and  C.  Neubauer. — Nassau  beer  : — Alcohol,  3737  per 
cent.  Free  carbonic  acid,  0"285  per  cent.  Pjxtract,  G(>3o  per  cent. 
The  extract  contained — phosphoric  acid,  0"072  ;  potash,  0082. 

No  foreign  bitter  principle  was  found. 

Mean  results  of  20  samples  of  Hanoverian  Beer  (a),  and  of  Beer  from 
various  sources  (b):  — 


Sp.  gr.  al  17  "5°. 


(a)  1 
Max.  1 
Min.  1 
(h)  1 
Max.  1 
iliu.  1 


•01G5 
■0353 
•0115 
•0172 
■0210 
•0147 


100  parts  of  tlic  beer 

freed  from  CO-j 

contained. 


89 '04 
91-61 
85  -37 
89^19 
90-45 
86-85 


■i 

a 
< 

4  01 

5^05 

0-72 

4  0 

5-39 

3   10 

6-34 
13-91 
4-43 
6-79 
8  -07 
5-49 


Extract  con- 
tained. 


6-10 

13-63 

4-15 

6-52 

7-81 
5-27 


0-2t 
0-28 
0-19 
0-27 
0-39 
0-22 


0-069 
0  093 
0  042 
0  ■080 
0-102 
0-067 


5  Es 
o 

-a  o 

5  « 
&.2 


14  -36 
17-37 
12  -33 
14 -SO 
18-21 
13-21 


0-186 
0-275 
0  108 


0^17 
0  -22 
0-11 


None  of  the  beers  had  been  adulterated. 

Vogel  determines  the  phosphoric  acid  in  beer  by  titration  with 
uranium  acetate,  employing  lOO  c.c.  of  beer;  the  precipitate  readily 
.subsides  on  warming  the  solution. 

Munich  beer  contained  the  following  aniountof  phcsphoric  acid  : — 

Per  litre. 

Winter  beer 0-5  gram 

Summer  beer   0-6     ,, 

Strong  ale     0-9     „  A.  J.  C. 

Preparation  of  Pressed  Yeast  as  a  Bye-product  from  Potato 
Spirit.  By  A.  Stutzer  {Bled.  Ceutr.,  1879,  220— 224).— The  author 
describes  in  detail  a  process  by  which  pres.sed  yeast  can  be  obtiiiiied  as 
a  bye-product  in  the  preparatioii  of  potiito  spirit.  Fui-tlu-r  experi- 
ments  are,  however,  required  before  it  can  be  profitaldy  worked,  as 
when  the  operation  was  conducted  with  the  two-fold  ol)jfct  of  obtaining 
spirit  and  yeast,  the  yield  of  spirit  was  always  less  than  it  should  liave 
been.  ■^-  ^-  ^- 
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Artificial  Animal  Charcoal.  By  J.  Filter  {Bied.  Gentr.,  1S79, 
198 — 199). — Leathei"  waste  is  lieated  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmo- 
spheres, with  a  solution  containing  1 — 5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  caustic 
soda.  The  gelatin  is  obtained  from  the  pulp  by  means  of  a  centri- 
fugal machine,  and  so  much  as  equals  33  kilos,  of  dry  glue  is  mixed 
with  50  kilos,  of  bicalcium  phosphate  and  17  kilos,  of  magnesium  phos- 
phate. The  tolerably  dry  mixture  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
which  gives  it  a  bone  texture,  then  dried  at  110°,  and  calcined  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  composition  of  the  material  can  be  varied  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  applied.  A.  J.  C. 

Purification  of  Beet-root  Syrup.  By  F.  Fokormt  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  298 — oOO). -—This  the  author  endeavours  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  ti'ibasic  ammonium  phosphate  and  caustic  baryta,  and  finds  that  it 
succeeds  better  than  the  older  methods.  The  composition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  shows  that  it  would  be  valuable  as  a  manure. 

J.  K.  C. 

Recovery  of  Sugar  from  Molasses.  By  Steffeks,  Manourt, 
Mateyczek,  and  Drevermann  (Bied.  Gentr.,  1879,  296— 298).— The 
sugar  is  precipitated  from  a  dilute  solution  of  molasses  by  milk  of  lime, 
which  carries  down  about  two-thirds  of  the  sugar.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered,  pressed,  and  used  instead  of  lime  in  the  preparation  of  sugar ; 
the  filtrate  is  used  to  dilute  the  molasses  for  a  fresh  precipitate. 
Drevermann  decomposes  the  sugar-lime  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

J.   K.   C. 

Studies  on  the  Crystallisation  of  Sugar  and  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Sugar-candy.  By  M.  Weitz  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  231,  452). — 
Although  the  preparation  of  sugar-candy,  especially  in  noi-thern 
France  and  Belgium,  has  acquired  a  great  importance,  still  it  has 
been  little  studied.  Large  quantities  of  uncrystallised  sugar  are  pro- 
duced by  manufacturers  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
necessaiy  to  produce  the  crystalline  product. 

According  to  the  process  usually  adopted,  the  raw  sugar  solution  is 
first  purified  in  the  usual  way  and  then  concentrated  either  in  a 
vacuum  or  in  the  open  air,  until  it  indicates  from  38°  to  41°. 
Usually  this  mass  boils  at  about  110°  to  120°,  and  1  litre  at  15° 
weighs  from  1,420  to  1,450  grams. 

For  the  purpose  of  crystallisation,  copper  vessels,  in  the  form  of 
truncated  cones,  are  employed,  through  minute  holes  in  the  walls  of 
which  threads  are  passed  by  means  of  needles,  the  holes  being  then 
stopped  up  with  paper  or  clay  paste.  Each  vessel  contains  generally 
from  19  to  20  kilos,  of  syrup,  but  in  some  districts  the  vessels  are  made 
much  larger. 

The  chambers  in  which  these  pots  are  placed  are  heated  with  warm 
air,  and  the  process  of  crystallisation  lasts  from  8  to  14  days.  The 
vessels  are  then  turned  mouth  downwards  on  a  sieve  to  allow  the 
syrup  to  drain  away,  and  that  which  remains  adhering  to  the  crystals 
is  then  washed  away  with  lukewarm  water  and  the  crystals  are  dried 
completely  in  the  drying  room. 

In  Nantes  white  candies  especially  are  produced  for  the  manufacture 
of  champagne. 
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In  Antwerp  the  work  is  done  in  a  great  number  of  small  manufactories 
after  a  very  primitive  method,  the  evaporation  being  still  carried  on 
over  the  open  6re.  The  syrup,  after  being  clarified,  is  passed  through 
Taylor's  filter,  then  concentrated  and  put  in  pots,  which  are  placed  in 
a  hot-air  chamber  to  crystallise.  In  these  manufactories  the  clear 
product  of  the  first  charge  is  not  sought  so  much  as  the  red  caud}' 
of  the  second.  By  this  method  much  un crystallised  sugar  is  pro- 
duced. The  syrup  from  the  first  cr^'stallisation  is  boiled  down  and 
furnishes  the  desired  yellow  or  red  candy,  whilst  the  syrup  from  this 
crystallisation,  on  beinar  again  concentrated  furnishes  a  candy  of  a 
much  darker  colour.  The  syrup  or  molasses  obtained  from  the  third 
crystallisation  is  very  sweet,  and  rich  in  uncrystallisable  sugar,  and  is 
consumed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  author  criticises  a  table,  made  a  long  time  ago  by  Dutrone, 
which  purports  to  give  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  any 
solution  as  indicated  by  its  boiling  point.  This  table,  .although  incor- 
rect, is  still  printed  in  the  chief  works  on  the  manufacture  of  suQfar. 

Flourens  (ibid.,  223 — 27b),  who  is  accepted  as  the  better  authority, 
states  that  at  27'0°  C  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  contains  G7^7  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  32"2  per  cent,  of  water,  and  gives  a  table  contain- 
ing practically  important  determinations  of  the  yield  of  all  syrups 
Avhen  cooled  to  any  given  temperature.  It  is  of  special  interest  to 
observe  the  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  dissolved  at  the 
lower  temperatures,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  allowing  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  under  20°  to  2b°  for  white  syrups  and  30°  for  brown 
syrups. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  mass  reaches  130°  to  140°  it  forms 
on  cooling  barley-sugar,  as  the  solution  is  then  too  thick  for  crystals  to 
form  in  it.  If  a  portion  of  such  a  solution  be  stirred  with  a  spatula 
when  cooling,  it  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and,  simultaneously  with 
throwing  down  sugar  in  the  foi'm  of  a  powder,  liberates  a  large  quantity 
of  steam,  due,  according  to  Dumas,  to  the  liberation  of  latent  heat 
from  the  barley-.sugar  during  the  process  of  crystallisation.  Accord- 
ing to  Flourens,  the  warming  of  the  crystallising  vessels  is  not  only 
of  no  advantage,  but  is  a  positive  disadvantage. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  pursued  by  Flourens,  his  first  table 
shows  the  production  of  white  candy,  as  manufactured  from  pure  loaf- 
sugar,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  paste  being — 

Crystallisable  sugar SO'OO 

Uncrystallisable  sugar traces 

Ash absent 

Water 2000 

10000 

The  results  given  in  the  following  table  are  rather  liigher  than  those 
obtained  on  the  large  scale,  owing  to  the  syrups  remaining  super- 
saturated : — 
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Duration  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

Temperature  in 
the  vessels. 

Quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  syrup. 

Yield  in  candy. 

67° 
54 
45 
37 
33 
30 
29 
28 
28 

Per  cent. 
78-75 
76-25 
74-25 
72-40 
71-50 
70-00 
68-50 
68-50 
68-50 

Per  cent. 
5-9 

15-7 

3     ,,    

23-0 

4          

27-5 

5              

29-8 

6      ,    

33-3 

7     ,     

36-5 

8      ,    

36-5 

9      ,    

36-5 

After  this  follows  a  table  showing  the  amounts  of  candy  which 
would  separate  from  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  white  loaf-sugar  at 
different  temperatures. 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow  or  brown  candy,  this  second  table  is 
useless,  owing  to  the  presence  of  uncrystallisable  sugar ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  uncrystallisable  sugar  any 
sample  contains,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar 
which  will  be  converted  into  the  uncrystallisable  variety  during  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

For  comparison  with  the  above  table  the  author  gives  another, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  uncrystallisable  sugar  on  the  production 
of  candy. 

There  are  also  three  other  tables,  showing  that  the  longer  the  im- 
pure sugars  are  kept  heated  in  the  hot  air  crystallising  chambers  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  crystallisable  sugar  which  is  rendered  uncrys- 
tallisable. W.  T. 


Recent  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Detonating  Agents. 
By  F.  A.  Abel  (Chem.  Netvs,  39,  165—166,  177—179,  187—188, 
198 — 200,  209—212). — In  this  paper  the  author,  after  briefly  sketch- 
ino-  the  history  of  the  application  of  the  chief  substitutes  for  gun- 
powder, describes  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  on  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  development  of  detonation  in  masses  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  gun-cotton,  or  preparations  of  them,  and  the  relations  to 
and  behaviour  towards  each  other  of  tliese  and  other  explosive  bodies 
as  detonating  agents.  Not  only  gun-cotton,  nitroglycerin,  and  their 
preparations,  but  all  explosive  compounds  and  mixtures,  may  be  deto- 
nated through  the  agency  of  an  initiative  -detonation.  When  induced 
in  this  way,  the  detonation  is  due  not  to  the  heat  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  the  detonating  fuze,  but  to  the  mechanical  force 
suddenly  brought  to  bear  on  some  part  of  the  mass  operated  on. 
The  action  of  a  detonating  charge  on  an  adjacent  esjilosive  is, 
in  fact,  similar  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer  or  the  impact  of  a  projectile, 
and  is  greatest  when  the  largest  amount  of  force  is  developed  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  by  the  detonating  charge.  The  essential  dif- 
fereace  between  an  explosion  and  a  detonation  lies  in  the  compara 
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tive  suddenness  of  the  transformation  of  the  explosive  substance  into 
gas  or  vapour. 

With  all  explosives  confinement  of  the  charge  increases  the  rapidity 
of  the  transformation,  and  tends  to  give  it  a  more  purely  detouative 
character.  For  example,  the  detonation  of  chloride  of  nitrogen, 
although  extremely  violent  in  the  open  air,  is  rendered  still  more  so 
by  confinement,  even  beneath  a  thin  layer  of  water. 

The  suddeuness  of  detonation  as  compared  with  explosion  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiments: — By  filling  a  16-pr.  common 
shell  completely  with  water  and  inserting  a  charge  of  \  oz.  of  gun- 
cotton  fitted  to  a  detonating  fuze,  the  shell  being  thoroughly  closed 
by  a  screw  plug,  the  shell  is,  on  firing,  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
fragments  averaging  fourteen  times  the  number  produced  by  bursting 
a  shell  of  the  same  size  with  the  full  amount  of  powder  which  it  will 
contain  (13  oz.).  Again,  a  charge  of  5  lb.  of  gun-cotton  or  dynamite, 
suspended  4  feet  above  the  centre  of  a  plate  of  .soft  steel  resting  over 
a  cavity  in  an  iron  anvil,  produces,  when  fired  by  detonation,  a  cup- 
.shaped  indentation  in  the  steel,  the  dimensions  of  which  affoi'd  a 
measure  of  the  violence  of  the  detonation.  A  much  larger  charge  of 
powder  exploded  in  actual  contact  with  the  plate  would  produce  no 
alteration  of  form,  and  the  same  negative  result  would  accompany  the 
explosion  of  a  heap  of  loose  gun-cotton  of  the  same  or  greater  weight 
than  the  charge  detonated. 

The  velocity  with  which  detonation  travels  along  trains  30  or  40 
feet  in  length,  composed  of  distinct  ma.sses  of  gun-cotton  and  of 
dynamite,  has  been  found  by  Noble's  chronoscope  to  range  from 
17,000  to  24,000  feet  per  second.  Even  when  spaces  of  half  an  inch 
intervene  betwieen  the  masses  composing  the  trains,  detonation  is  still 
transmitted  with  great  though  diminished  velocity.  An  intervening 
space  of  2  inches  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  communication 
to  an  adjacent  heap  of  the  detonation  produced  by  8  oz.  of  gun-cotton 
freely  exposed.  When  the  force  is  confined  and  directed  by  enclosing 
the  charges  to  be  detonated  in  tubes,  detonation  may  be  communicated 
through  much  greater  distances.  Thus,  the  detonation  of  a  1-oz.  disk 
of  gun-cotton  in  the  open  air  cannot  be  relied  on  to  cause  the  detona- 
tion of  another  disk  at  a  greater  distance  than  half  an  inch  from  it, 
but  if  it  be  just  in.serted  into  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  2  feet  long  and 
1'25  inch  in  diameter,  a  similar  disk,  or,  even  a  plug  of  loose  gun- 
cotton,  inserted  into  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  will  invariably  be 
detonated.  With  2-oz.  charges  of  gun-cotton  in  a  tube  of  the  same 
dimensions  detonation  is  transmitted  to  a  distance  of  5  feet,  and  2-oz. 
disks  placed  at  intervals  of  2  feet  are  detonated  throughout  a  very 
considerable  length  of  tube  by  the  initiative  detonation  of  the  disk  at 
one  end.  Detonation  is  also  communicated  through  branch  tubes 
2  feet  long  at  right  angles  to  the  main  tube. 

Experiments  were  made  with  silver  fulminate  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  the  material  and  surface  texture,  &c.,  of  the  tubes  on 
the  transmission  of  detonation.  Half  a  grain  of  silver  fulminate 
placed  just  inside  one  end  of  a  stout  glass  tube  0".'>  inch  diameter 
and  3  feet  long  will  invariably  induce  the  detonation  of  a  similar 
quantity  placed  just  at  the  other  end,  but  the  result  is  uncertaiu  when 
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the  lengtli  of  the  tube  exceeds  3  feet  3  inclies.  With  double  tlie  quan- 
tity of  fulminate,  detonation  can  only  be  communicated  through  31"5 
inches  of  pewter  tube,  23' 7  inches  of  brass  tube,  15 '8  inches  of  india- 
rubber  tube,  and  11  "8  inches  of  paper  tube.  The  glass  tubes  are 
always  destroyed  by  the  detonation  for  a  certain  portion  of  their 
length,  the  pewter  tubes  are  deeply  indented,  and  the  brass  tubes  are 
in  no  way  injured.  The  sonorosity  of  the  tnbe  appears  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  transmission  of  detonation.  The  transmission  by  the 
glass  tube  is  not  at  all  affected  by  casing  with  paper  or  india-rubber, 
but  is  very  much  lessened  when  the  inside  is  roughened  by  a  coating 
of  French  chalk.  Brass  tubes  with  the  inside  highly  polished,  and 
paper  tubes  with  an  inside  coating  of  highly  glazed  paper,  trans- 
rait  detonation  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  glass  tubes.  The 
material  of  the  tube  seems  therefore  to  have  little  or  no  influence 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  inner  surface.  A  diaphragm  of 
thin  bibulous  paper  or  a  light  tuft  of  carded  cotton  wQol,  inserted  mid- 
way in  the  glass  tube,  prevents  the  transmission  of  detonation  even  by 
six  times  the  ordinary  quantity  of  fulminate. 

A  remarkable  want  of  reciprocity  as  regards  detonation  is  exhibited 
by  mercuric  fulminate  and  gun-cotton.  From  20  to  30  grains  of 
fulminate  are  required  to  detonate  gun-cotton  if  the  fulminate  is 
merely  confined  in  a  thin  case  of  wood  or  several  wrappings  of  paper, 
but  as  small  a  quantity  as  2  grains  of  fulminate  suffices  if  it  be  con- 
fined in  a  case  of  stout  sheet  tin  tightly  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  gun- 
cotton.  In  attempting  to  communicate  the  detonation  of  the  fulmi- 
nate to  gun-cotton  through  tubes,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  very  large 
quantities  of  fulminate,  oven  with  short  lengths  of  tube.  When,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  fulminate  reaches  certain  limits,  detonation  may 
be  communicated  through  very  long  tubes.  On  the  other  hand  very 
much  smaller  quantities  of  gun-cotton  will  cause  the  detonation  of 
mercuric  fulminate  through  tubes  even  7  feet  long  and  upwards. 

A  similar  want  of  reciprocity  exists  between  gun-cotton  and  nitro- 
glycerin. The  detonation  of  ^  oz.  of  gun-cotton  induces  the  simul- 
taneous detonation  of  nitroglycerin  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  sheet  tin 
at  a  distance  of  1  inch  from  the  gun-cotton,  and  with  ^  oz.  of  the  latter 
detonation  is  produced  through  an  intervening  space  of  3  inches ;  but 
on  attempting  to  apply  nitroglycerin  to  the  detonation  of  gun-cotton, 
the  quantity  of  the  former  detonated  in  close  contact  with  compound 
gun-cotton  may  be  increased  from  f  oz.  up  to  2  oz.  without  producing 
detonation  of  the  cotton,  which  is  simply  dispersed  in  a  fine  state  of 
division.  Although  gun-cotton  is  so  much  more  insensible  to  the 
detonation  of  nitroglycerin  than  to  that  of  mercuric  fulminate,  the 
force  developed  by  the  former  is  decidedly  greater  (for  equal  quan- 
tities) than  by  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  although  the  detonation  of 
silver  fulminate  is  very  decidedly  sharper  than  that  of  the  mercuric 
compound,  yet  it  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the  latter  as  an  initial  deto- 
nating agent.  And  although  the  iodide  and  chloride  of  nitrogen  are 
far  more  susceptible  of  sudden  detonation  than  silver  fulminate,  yet 
5  grains  of  the  latter,  confined  in  a  stout  metal  envelope,  suffice  to 
detonate  gun-cotton,  whilst  50  grains  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  confined 
by  water  are  required  for  the  same  purpose,  and  iodide  of  nitrogen 
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in  qnantities  up  to  100  grains  fails  to  effect  any  detonation  of  the  gan- 
cotton.  These  facts  show  that  induced  detonation  cannot  be  duo 
entirely  to  the  sudden  development  of  mechanical  force  and  heat,  and 
the  author  believes  that  a  synchronism,  or  similarity  of  character  of 
the  vibrations  caused  by  the  detonation  of  two  substances,  favours 
the  detonation  of  one  by  that  of  the  other.  Some  experiments  of 
Champion  and  Pellet  also  favour  this  view. 

The  physical  character  and  mechanical  condition  of  an  explosive 
have  great  influence  on  its  susceptibility  to  detonation.  Liquid  nitro- 
glycerin, for  example,  is  more  sensitive  to  detonation  than  solid  gun- 
cotton,  if  the  mobility  of  the  liquid  be  counteracted.  This  may  be 
done  by  admixture  with  an  inert  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  dynamite, 
which  is  more  sensitive  to  detonation  than  undiluted  unconfined 
nitroglycerin.  The  rate  of  transmission  of  detonation  in  undiluted 
nitroglycerin  is  under  6,000  feet  per  second,  but  in  dynamite  it  is 
greater  than  in  compressed  gun-cotton.  Gun-cotton  in  a  light  and 
fioccnlent  condition  is  incapable  of  detonation  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
unconfined  liquid  nitroglycerin,  the  sudden  and  violent  blow  which  is 
the  cause  of  detonation  being  partially  consumed  in  producing  motion  in 
the  particles  of  the  explosive,  in  compressing  the  loose  gun-cotton,  and 
in  scattering  the  nitroglycerin.  When  the  force  not  absorbed  in  this 
way  is  insufficient  to  detonate  the  whole  charge  of  explosive,  detona- 
tion occurs  in  those  portions  which  present  the  requisite  conditions, 
and  the  remainder  is  dispersed  and  sometimes  inflamed. 

Dilution  of  a  solid  explosive  with  an  inert  solid  greatly  diminishes 
the  susceptibility  to  detonation,  as  it  practically  interposes  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  explosive.  Thus  a  mixture  of  mercuric  ful- 
minate with  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  French  chalk,  cannot 
be  detonated  by  means  of  one  grain  of  pure  fulminate  enclosed  in  a 
copper  capsule  inserted  into  the  mixture,  but  the  same  quantity  suffices 
to  detonate  undiluted  fulminate  through  a  tube  8  inches  long  and  0"0 
inch  diameter. 

If,  however,  gun-cotton  be  diluted  by  wetting  it  with  a  solution  of 
nn  inert  salt,  and  compressed  in  the  wet  state,  the  mass  when  dried  is 
nearly  as  sensitive  to  detonation  as  pure  compressed  gun-cotton,  the 
increased  rigidity  conferred  upon  it  by  crystallisation  of  the  salt  almost 
counterbalancing  the  effect  of  the  dilution.  If  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  be 
employed  as  the  diluting  agent,  the  mixture  is  quite  as  sensitive  as 
undiluted  gun-cotton,  and  is  even  much  less  indifl'erent  to  detonating 
nitroglycerin  than  the  pure  gun-cotton.  Gun-cotton,  mixed  with 
chlorate  or  nitrate,is  detonated  with  certainty  by  ^  oz.  of  nitroglycerin, 
whereas  2  oz.  of  the  latter  fail  to  effect  the  detonation  of  ordinary 
compressed  gun-cotton. 

Gun-cotton,  when  diluted  with  an  inert  /uyuA/,  has  its  Bcnsitivcness 
diminished  much  more  than  by  dilution  with  a  .solid,  the  particles  of 
explosive  being  completely  isolated  from  each  other  by  films  of  the 
liquid.  Thus  gun-cotton  which  in  the  dry  state  can  be  detonated  by 
2  grains  of  mercuric  fulminate,  is  not  detonated  with  certainty  by 
15  grains  of  fulminate  if  containing  5  per  cent,  of  water  (air-dried 
gun-cotton  contains  2  per  cent.). 

Gun-cotton  soaked  in  melted  fat  cannot  be  detonated  by  15  grains 
of  fulminate.     100  grains  of  fulminate  generally  fail  to  detonate  gun- 
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cotton   containing  10 — 12    per  cent,    of   water,   and    200  grains  are 
required  for  gun-cotton  containing  17  per  cent,  of  water. 

\Yet  gun-cotton  is,  however,  more  easily  detonated  by  dry  gun- 
cotton  than  by  mercuric  fulminate,  the  detonation  of  100  grains  of  dry 
gun-cotton,  for  instance,  being  able  to  cause  the  detonation  of  gun- 
cotton  containing  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Gun-cotton  saturated  with 
water  (i.e.,  containing  30 — 35  per  cent.)  requires  4  oz.  of  dry  gun- 
<?otton  for  detonation.  The  velocity  with  which  detonation  is  trans- 
mitted along  trains  of  wet  gun-cotton  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of 
water  ranges  between  19,3u0  and  19,950  feet  per  second,  the  rate  for 
dry  gun-cotton  being  from  17,000  to  18,900  feet  per  second.  The 
detonation  of  wet  gun-cotton  is  also  more  violent  than  that  of  dry 
gun-cotton.  In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  wet  gun-cotton  has 
that  of  safety  in  manipulation.  If  it  contains  15  per  cent,  of  water, 
it  may  be  thrown  on  to  a  fire  or  held  in  a  flame  without  exhibiting 
any  tendency  to  burn  ;  and  masses  of  it  may  be  perforated  by  a  red-hot 
iron  or  with  a  drilling  tool,  or  cut  into  slices  by  saws  revolving  with 
great  rapidity.  In  one  of  the  experiments  described  20  cwt.  of  wet 
gun-cotton  was  packed  in  cases  placed  in  a  magazine,  and  then  sur- 
rounded with  a  fire ;  in  less  than  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  gun- 
cotton  had  burned  away  without  any  approach  to  explosive  action. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  gun-cotton  as  a  vehicle  for 
nitroglycerin.  Glyoxilin,  consisting  of  gun-cotton  saturated  with 
nitroglycerin,  contains  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  the  latter 
than  dynamite ;  but  the  absorbent  itself  being  a  highly  explosive 
body  the  explosive  power  of  the  mixture  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
dynamite.  Noble  discovered  that  nitroglycerin  exercises  a  solvent 
action  on  the  gun-cottons  which  are  less  explosive  than  tri-nitro- 
cellulose  (collodion  pyroxilin).  On  macerating  7 — 10  per  cent,  soluble 
g-un-cotton  with  93 — 90  per  cent,  nitrog-lycerin  the  mixture  becomes  a 
gelatinous  or  gummy  mass,  from  which  the  nitroglycerin  is  with 
difficulty  separated  even  by  prolonged  immersion  in  water.  This 
Masting  gelatin,  as  Noble  has  called  it,  is  a  more  powerful  explosive 
than  dynamite,  or  than  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin  with  the  most 
explosive  gun-cotton.  Moreover,  since  nitroglycerin  contains  a  slight 
excess  of  oxygen  over  that  needed  for  complete  oxidation,  whilst  the 
soluble  gun-cotton  contains  scarcely  enough  for  this  purpose,  a  mixture 
of  the  two  would  be  expected  to  be  slightly  more  powerful  even  than 
pure  nitroglycei'in.  This  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  case,  but 
unless  the  blasting  gelatin  be  strongly  confined,  it  requires  a  much 
larger  detonating  charge  than  dynamite  or  other  solid  preparations  of 
nitroglycerin.  If  charges  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  compressed 
nitrated  gun-cotton  (tonite),  blasting  gelatin,  and  dynamite,  be  de- 
tonated upon  the  surfaces  of  a  series  of  iron  plates,  the  greatest 
indentation  is  produced  by  the  compressed  gun-cotton,  the  next 
greatest  by  tonite,  then  dynamite,  and  the  smallest  by  blasting  gelatin. 
But  if  rigidity  be  conferred  upon  the  blasting  gelatin  by  freezing,  ib 
produces  an  indentation  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  compressed 
gun-cotton.  Similar  results  are  obtained  by  exploding  the  various 
charges  at  the  bottom  of  cylindrical  cavites  in  heavy  leaden  blocks. 

If   10  per  cent,    of  the   most  explosive  gun-cotton  be  mixed  with 
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blasting  gelatin,  it  renders  the  mixture  very  mncli  more  sensitive  to 
detonation  by  the  increased  rigidity  Avhich  it  confers  upon  it,  whilst 
the  explosive  power  is  not  diminished.  The  addition  of  certain  sub- 
stances rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  soluble  in  nitroglycerin,  such 
as  benzene,  nitrobenzene,  and  camphor,  to  the  blasting  gelatin,  very 
considerably  reduces  its  sensitiveness  to  detonation  by  the  impact  of 
bullets,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  its  transj)ort  and  ma- 
nipulation safe  by  this  method.  The  camphoretted  gelatin,  however, 
still  remains  inflammable,  and  is  liable  to  violent  explosion  if  burned 
in  bulk,  and  it  requires  an  inconveniently  large  and  powerful  detona- 
ting charge  to  ensure  its  detonation  when  wanted.  The  camphoretted 
gelatin  appears  to  be  unalterable  under  water,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  render  its  storage  safe  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact.  Although 
preparations  of  nitroglycerin  in  the  frozen  condition  detonate  more  vio- 
lently than  when  plastic,  yet  they  are  not  so  easily  detonated  by  a 
blow  or  an  initiatoi-y  detonation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  subjected  to 
the  rapid  application  of  great  heat,  as  by  setting  a  portion  on  fire, 
detonation  is  much  more  readily  brought  about  in  the  frozen  than  in 
the  plastic  material.  For  example,  501bs.  of  plastic  dynamite  cartridges 
will  burn  away  without  explosion,  but  on  setting  fire  to  only  151bs.  of 
frozen  dynamite  a  very  violent  detonation  takes  place  when  part  of 
the  material  has  been  burned  away.  The  author  explains  this  by  sup- 
posing that  the  freezing  takes  place  irregularly  throughout  the  mass, 
certain  softer  portions  becoming  enclosed  in  hard  frozen  crusts,  which 
act  like  metal  envelopes  in  promoting  the  detonation  of  their  contents. 

Reduction  of  temperature  has  no  effect  on  the  susceptibility  to  de- 
tonation of  dry  gun-cotton,  but  wet  gun-cotton  when  frozen  has  its 
sensitiveness  greatly  increased.  Wet  gun-cotton  containing  10 — 12 
per  cent,  of  water  requires  100  grains  of  fulminate  for  detonation,  and 
if  containing  15 — 17  per  cent,  water  it  requires  200  grains;  in  the 
frozen  conditions,  these  two  qualities  of  gun-cotton  can  be  detonated 
with  16  and  30  grains  of  fulminate  respectively.  The  temperature  of 
explosion  of  gun-cotton  is  about  4400°  C,  more  than  double  that  of 
gunpowder;  the  tension  of  the  products  of  combustion,  assuming  the 
material  to  till  entii-ely  the  space  in  which  it  is  tired,  is  considerably 
more  than  double  that  of  the  ])owder  products  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  products  of  detonation  of  gun-cotton  are  comparatively  simple  and 
Tsry  uniform  under  difierent  conditions  as  regards  pressure. 

J.  M.  H.  M. 

Examination  of  Chinese  Tea.  By  Eder  (Dingl.  poh/t.  J.,  231, 
445 — 451^  and  626 — 532). — The  adulteration  of  tea  is  as  common  as 
that  of  wine,  and  as  difficult  to  detect  even  by  the  educated  taste. 

It  is  a  constant  practice  to  mix  old  teas  with  tho.so  which  have  been 
newly  plucked,  and  the  worse  Avith  the  better  sorts,  and  to  call  them 
by  fancy  names. 

"  Scenting"  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  falsification  ;  this  is  done 
by  laying  in  contact  with  the  tea,  strong  smelling  flowers  such  as 
roses,  jasmine,  orange,  olives  :  the  chemical  or  dietetic  value  of  the 
tea,  however,  is  not  altered  by  this  treatment. 

The  materials  by  which  tea  is  adulterated  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups : — 
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(1.)  Mineral  substances  for  increasing  the  weight  ;  these  are 
never  used  except  for  the  very  cheap  sorts,  and  never  in  the  sorts 
which  consist  of  recognisable  leaves  or  of  fragments  of  leaves. 

(2.)  Mineral  colouring  materials,  such  as  salts  of  copper,  for  giving 
a  green  colour  to  the  leaves,  were  never  found  by  the  author,  and  he 
found  Prussian  blue  only  in  one  instance.  The  colouring  of  green 
tea  seems  at  present  to  be  seldom  practised,  but  colouring  matter,  if 
present,  can  be  readily  detected  by  shaking  the  tea  with  cold  water, 
and  examining  the  residue  which  settles  to  the  bottom. 

(3.)  Organic  substances  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  leaves  of  other  plants  and  ex- 
hausted tea  leaves. 

(4.)    Organic  colouring  matters  and  Astringents,  such  as  tannin  extracts. 

The  last  two  modes  of  adulteration  are  the  most  common.  As  much 
as  5  per  cent,  of  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and  the  sloe,  which,  when 
dried,  closely  resemble  the  leaves  of  green  tea,  are  often  found,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  rose,  strawberry,  ash,  white-thorn,  poplar,  mountain- 
ash,  buckthorn,  and  the  cornel  are  often  employed.  This  mode  of 
adulteration  can  be  detected  by  infusing  a  small  quantity  of  the  leaves 
in  warm  water,  spreading  them  out  a,nd  examining  them  botanically. 
About  200  substitutes  are  used  for  mixing  with  Chinese  tea.  The 
aathor  has  never  found  the  best  teas  in  Austria  to  be  adulterated,  but 
the  supply  of  exhausted  leaves  in  large  towns  for  mixing  with  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  tea  is  a  regular  trade.  Out  of  five  samples  of  tea 
bought  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  from  small  shops,  three  had  been 
mixed  with  exhausted  tea  leaves,  and  one  of  them  had  besides  been 
adulterated  with  catechu. 

The  detection  of  these  adulterations  is  very  difficult ;  the  estimation 
of  theine  furnishes  no  criterion,  as  the  amount  varies  much  in  genuine 
teas.  The  author  relies  principally  on  the  following  four  determina- 
tions:— 

1st,  proportion  of  extract  in  hot  water. 
2nd,  ,,  tannin  in  the  decoction. 

3rd,  ,,  ash. 

4th,  „  soluble  and  insoluble  matter  in  water,  contained 

in  the  ash. 

The  author's  method  of  analysis  is  to  take  2  grams  of  the  tea  and 
digest  it  four  times  successively  with  about  100  c.c.  of  water  each 
time  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour;  the  insoluble  matter  is  then  collected 
and  weighed  on  a  tared  filter  after  being  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air 
during  several  days. 

In  the  filtrate  the  tannin  is  determined  by  the  author's  copper 
acetate  method  (this  Journal,  vol.  34,  p.  918). 

For  ash,  he  incinerates  at  least  2  grams ;  moistens  the  ash  with  am- 
monium carbonate  solution,  and  after  gently  heating,  weighs.  The  ash 
is  then  digested  with  water,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  t;he  insoluble 
matter  weighed  :  the  difference  gives  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter. 

For  comparison  the  author  selected  and  analysed  samples  of  different 
kinds  of  tea  which  he  was  satisfied  were  free  from  adulteration,  and 
after  infusing  part  of  each  of  these  samples  in  water  in  the  usual  way,. 
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Be  dried  and  submitted  them  to  analysis  for  comparison,  and  obtained 
the  following  results  for  tlio  various  individual  samples. 


Perce 

utage. 

Original  leaves. 

Leaves  once  infused. 

Desi^ation  of  the 

kind  of  Tea  leaf. 

_o 

a 

_o 

'a 

1   u 

"S.S 

a 

•2 

to    ? 

c 

a; 

■g-s 
■s.s 

4 

'a 

1 

•Si 

Black  Congo,  Xo.  1 . .  . . 

11-20 

40  -30 

5-43 

2-83 

4-14 

10-20 

3-92 

0-94 

Xo.  2  . .  . . 

10-10 

39  -10 

6-21 

1  -55 

5-65 

15-30 

4-80 

0-46 

No.  3  ... . 

8-36 

37-60 

6-05 

2-32 

3-31 

8-50 

4-27 

0-39 

,,     Kaisow  Congo . . . 

9-28 

37-50 

5-89 

1  98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„     Mouing     „ 

11-32 

39-90 

5-03 

3-03 

3-73 

12-90 

3-88 

1-27 

„     Congo  (ordinary). 

8-2t 

31-70 

6  12 

2-73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„     Souchong,  No.  1. . 

8  16 

34-40 

5-27 

2-90 

2-51 

12-40 

— 

— 

„     Assam  Souchong . 

10-95 

44  -30 

5-22 

3-09 

5-07 

19-70 

4  -90 

1-05 

,,     Peko   bloom    tea, 

Xo.  2    

11-76 

42-70 

4-98 

3-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Green  Hajsau,  No.  1  . . 

12  -44 

43-20 

4-89 

2-77 

5-36 

13-20 

3-41 

0-74 

„       gunpowder, 
No.  1 

12-43 
13-07 

39-60 
39-50 

5-09 
5-81 

2-76 
2-73 

2-62 

12  00 

3-40 

Yellow  Japan  tea   

0-47 

From  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  different  kinds  of  tea,  the 
author  has  taken  the  following  as  representing  the  composition  of 
each  : — 


Designation. 


Black    r  ''^o'^^'hong  and  Pouchang 

tea      1  ^""^°  

I.  Bloom  tea 

Yellow  tea 

Green  tea  (Ifaysau  and  ginipowder) 

Black  tea  (average  of  25  samples)    

Yellow  and  green  tea  (average  of  9  samples) 


Percentage. 


"S.S 


9-18 

38- 

9-75 

37- 

11-34 

40- 

12-66 

40- 

12-14 

41- 

10-09 

38- 

12-40 

41- 

-30 

•70 
1-00 
t-HO 

-80 
1-70 

-30 


•88 
•70 
■27 
•68 

79 
•62 

73 


S  t 


2^85 
2  41 
2  59 
2  64 
2-95 
2  75 
2-79 
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On  comparing  the  analytical  results  with  those  given  in  most  hand- 
books, the  author  finds  that  the  percentage  of  tannin  given  is  nsnally 
too  high,  whilst  the  average  amount  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in 
■water  is  higher  than  that  given  by  Wigner,  in  the  proportion  of  40  per 
cent,  as  against  31"3o  per  cent. 

Good  tea  must,  therefore,  contain : — 

(1.)  Kot  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water, 
which  is  also  the  minimum  amount  allowed  by  the  English  law. 

(2.)   At  least  7'b  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

(3.)  Kot  more  than  6*4  per  cent,  of  ash. 

(4.)  Not  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  ash  soluble  in  water  (the  English 
law  requires  3  per  cent.,  but  the  author  never  found  so  large  an 
amount). 

The  presence  of  colouring  matters,  such  as  catechu,  may  be  shown  by 
the  peculiar  colour  of  the  solution,  and  by  its  becoming  turbid  on 
cooling,  from  precipitation  of  catechu  ;  but  this  last  is  not  a  sufficient 
criterion,  because  strong  infusions  of  many  kinds  of  genuine  tea,  such 
as  Assam,  Peko,  Souchong,  also  become  turbid  on  cooling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  tannate  of  them. 

A  good  test  for  catechu  is  to  make  decoctions  of  1  gram  of  a  good 
tea  in  comparison  with  1  gram  of  the  suspected  sample,  boil  each 
solution  with  excess  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  filter.  To  the  filtrates  (which 
should  be  colourless)  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added.  If  the 
tea  contain  catechu,  it  will  produce  a  copious  flaky  precipitate  of  a 
yellow-brown  colour,  whereas  if  it  do  not,  only  a  slight  greyish-yellow 
turbidity  will  be  formed. 

Test  for  Logwood. — The  tea  is  steeped  in  cold  water,  whereupon  if 
logwood  is  present,  the  blackish  solution  which  results  is  changed  to 
a  bright  green  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  Another 
delicate  test  for  logwood  is  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  yellow 
chromate  of  potash  to  the  cold  aqueous  infusion  of  the  tea  ;  if  log- 
wood be  present,  a  blackish-blue  colour  will  be  produced,  whilst  if 
the  tea  be  pure  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Iron  salts,  which  may  be  added  as  colouring  materials,  niay  be 
detected  by  estimating  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  ash.  Pure  tea 
contains  from  0"03  to  0"12  per  cent. 

The  author  found  only  four  sorts  of  adulterated  tea,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  results  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion. 


Per  cent. 

Designatio  n. 

Tannin. 

Extractive 

soluble  in 

water. 

Total 
ash. 

Ash  soluble 
in  water. 

Russian  tea  (probably  Souchong) 

Bloom  tea  (Bliithen-thee) 

Bloom  tea  (Bliitben-thee) 

Black  tea  (probably  Souchong) . . 

6-60 

4-91 

5  13 

19-77 

18-4 
15-3 
1-1-6 
22-4 

4-76 
3-34 
4-51 
307 

0-85 
0-54 
0-90 
112 
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The  first  tliree  samples  were  adulterated  with  exhausted  leaves, 
whilst  the  last  contained,  a  tannin  material,  which  was  proved  by  the 
tests  above  mentioned  to  be  catechu. 

For  the  purpose  of  recognising  and  classifying  the  different  teas  of 
commerce,  the  author  tried  to  determine  the  characteristic  external 
features  of  the  most  important  kinds,  and  divided  them  into  four  chief 
groups : — 

(1.)  The  hair II  hlacl;  i.e.,  the  so-called  bloom  tea  (Poko  tea),  whose 
upper  surface  is  darkish,  whilst  the  under  surface  is  covered  with 
silvery  hairs  Avhich  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  leaves  are 
about  3  or  4  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  broad,  but  there  are  also  mixed  with 
it  many  young  leaves  and  even  twig-ends.  The  Assam  Peko  has  a 
shorter  and  broader  leaf  than  the  Chma.  The  former  has  a  strong  but 
not  less  fine  aroma  than  the  latter,  and  gives  a  darker  infusion. 

(2.)  The  smooth  black  tea  has  no  silvery  hairs.  In  this  group 
many  varieties  are  included,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Congo 
and  Souchong;  these  two  sorts  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  Souchong  consists  of  full  grown  leaves  from  b  to  G  cm.  long 
and  2  to  2^  cm.  broad,  which  are  brownish,  ver^'  slightly  haired  under- 
neath, and  for  the  most  part  with  their  points  broken  off. 

Congo  shows  more  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  especially  in  individual 
leaves.  The  leaves  ai'e  from  3  to  7  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  broad.  In 
Congo  as  in  Souchong  many  young  leaves  are  to  be  found. 

Pouchong  is  a  very  large-leaved  tea,  the  average  being  from  8  to 
9  cm. 

(3.)  Yellow  teas. — Oolong  tea  is  externally  not  very  different  from 
black  tea,  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  leaves  shows  the  characteristic 
of  yellowish-brown  colour. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  these  leaves  have  been  extracted 
with  hot  water  and  are  still  wet,  they  appear  green,  and  I'rom  this  they 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  black  tea. 

The  author  could  obtain  only  two  sorts  of  yellow  tea.  The  yellow 
Japan  and  the  Oolong-Mandarin,  both  of  which  were  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, viz.  from  3  to  4"5  cm.  long  and  I'o  to  2  cm.  broaa. 

(4.)    Green  teas  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  colour. 

Haysavi  leaves  are  cylindrically  twisted. 

Pearl  tea  (gunpowder-tea)  is  found  in  well-shaped  rolled-up  pellets, 
and  this  class  may  be  further  subdivided  in  accordance  witli  the  size 
of  the  pellets. 

The  Chinese  alone  distinguish  more  than  700  varieties. 

The  amounts  of  other  ingredients  occurring  in  tea  were  determined. 
Moisture  found  by  drying  at  1U0°  varied  from  o  to  14  per  c»-nt.  The 
tea  oil  was  determined  by  di.stilling  200  grams  of  tea  witli  U  litres  of 
water  :  the  oil  was  taken  up  by  ether  from  the  distillate,  and  tiie  ether 
afterwards  separated  from  it  by  distillation.  Peko  bloom  tea  gave 
0'41  per  cent.,  and  gunpowder- tea  gave  052  per  cent. 

The  oil  is  bright  yellow,  but  darkens  in  colour  and  becomes  resinous 
on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days.  It  turns  reddish-brown  with 
nitric  acid.  After  the  watery  distillate  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  it  loses  its  aromatic  smell  and  little  or  no  oil  can  then 
be   separated  from  it  by  ether,  the  whole  having   been  transformed 
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into  a  resinons  substance  ;  and  even  if  the  distillate  be  kept  in  closed 
vessels,  the  aroma  is  soon  lost.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  tea- 
leaves  by  age  lose  their  aroma  in  conseqaence  of  the  tea  oil  being  con- 
verted into  a  resinous  matter. 

The  theine  obtained  amounted  to  2  per  cent.  Of  the  40  per  cent,  of 
extractive  matter  found  by  the  author,  from  15  to  16  per  cent,  was 
insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  about  12  per  cent,  was  albuminous  matter, 
probably  legumin,  which  was  estimated  by  Toller's  nitrogen  process, 
and  the  remainder  consisted  of  gummy  matters,  sugar,  dextrin,  and 
colouring  matters. 

Chlorophyll,  fat,  resin,  ifec,  were  extracted  with  ether  from  the  in- 
soluble matter,  and  Peko  tea  was  found  to  contain  about  7  per  cent, 
of  these  substances.  The  remaining  cellulose  was  purified  by  digesting 
alternately  with  nitric  acid,  potash,  and  alcohol. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  per  cent,  of 
tea : — 

A.  Sohihle  in  Water  :  40  p^r  cent.  Orrjanic  Matters. — Hygroscopic 
water,  100  per  cent.;  tannin,  100;  gallic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
quercetin,  0"2  ;  boheic  acid,  0"1  ;  theine,  2"0 ;  tea  oil,  0'6;  albuminous 
bodies,  probably  legumin,  12*0 ;  gummy  substances  with  dextrin  and 
sugar,  3  to  4. 

Mineral  Matters,  17.— Composed  of  :  K,0,  0-938  ;  Na^O,  0-014;  CaO, 
0-036;  MgO,  0051;  FeA,  0-024;  Mn304,  trace;  PjOs,  0-133;  SO3, 
trace;  SiO,,  0021 ;  CO,,  0430  ;   CI,  trace. 

B.  Insohible  in  Water  :  QQ  per  cent.  —  Organic  Matters. — Albuminous 
bodies,  12-7  per  cent. 

Ethereal  Extractive. — Chlorophyll,  1-8  to  2-2;  wax,  0-2  ;  resin,  3-0  ; 
colouring  matter,  1-8.  Extractive  matter  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  16-0  ;  cellulose,  20-0. 

J/mfraZ  J/a«e;-s,  4-0.— Composed  of :  K.O,  0-290;  N"aoO,  0-052;  CaO, 
0-584;  MgO,  0-592;  Fe.^,  0-045;  MusOi,  0-019;  PiOj,  1-031 ;  SO3, 
0-046;  SiO,,  0-680;  CO,,  0-744;  CI,  trace.  W.  T. 

Composition  of  Skimmed  Whey.  By  L.  Manetti  and  Gr. 
Musso  (Landw.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  429 — 436). — The  authors  define 
skimmed  whey  as  the  liquid  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  sweet 
and  acid  deposits  from  whey  {Mascarpa  dolce  and  Mascarpa  acida)  by 
means  of  boiling  and  fermentation.  In  Lombardy  these  deposits  are 
of  great  practical  value,  not  only  because  of  their  nuti'itive  qualities, 
but  also  in  their  application  to  the  determination  of  the  character  of 
the  cheese  which  has  been  separated  from  the  whey,  the  relative 
quantity  of  acid  and  sweet  deposit  affording  the  cheesemaker  a 
criterion  as  to  how  the  preparation  will  succeed.  The  objects  which 
the  authors  had  in  view  in  undertaking  the  analysis  of  skimmed  whey, 
were  to  observe  the  changes  which  the  milk  had  undergone  during  the 
process  of  the  removal  of  cheese  and  the  sweet  and  sour  acid  deposits, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  nutritive  qualities  of  skimmed  whey.  In 
the  analyses  given  below  the  constituents  were  determined  in  the 
ordinary  way : — 
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Water   

SoHds    

Nitrogen    

Sugar 

Lactic  acid    

Fat 

Ash    

Potash   

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Ferric  oxide 

Sulphuric  audydridc 
Phosphoric  anhydride 
Chlorine    , 

Total 

Carbonic  acid    


Milk. 


88-930 
11  070 


O-oSO 
4  -1)79 
0  -109 
2  OiiG 
0-73G 


21  -697 
9-211 

27-181 
2-349 
0-433 
2-169 

26-210 

11  101 


100  -351 


4  030 


Skimmed  whey. 


93  -352 

6-648 


0  059 
5-176 
0  198 
0  026 
0-570 


32  -991 

13  -895 

16-710 

0-451 

0  132 

1  ■  2  Iti 
18  -810 
15  -946 


99  -994 


6  106 


11. 


MUk. 


89  -052 
iO  -948 


0-597 
4-633 
0  080 
1-763 

0  -768 


25-191 
7  -424 

25-771 
2  129 
1  -382 
2 -213 

25  -249 

10  165 


100-185 


Skimmed  whey. 


93  -971 
6-029 


0  064 
4  770 
0  096 
0  012 
0  -592 


33  -94S 

13-316 

20  -310 

0  -374 

0  -145 

1  -  J  69 
15  -306 

15  -ur 


100-335 


4-778 


2  -829 


The  nitrogen  in  the  above  cannot  be  reckoned  as  protein,  because  in 
whej  nitrogenous  bodies  occur  ■which  do  not  belong  to  the  albuminoid 
series.  It  will  be  noticed  that  skimmed  whey  contains  about  one-seventh 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  milk.  The  cause  of  the  relatively 
larger  amount  of  sugar  in  skimmed  whey  arises  from  the  loss  of 
volume  by  boiling  which  the  milk  undergoes  during  the  process  of 
conversion,  in  which  of  course  lactic  acid  is  formed.  The  small 
quantity  of  fat  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  flocks  of  the  deposits 
before  mentioned,  which  cannot  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  filtration. 
The  quantity  of  ash  present  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  in  milk, 
some  of  the  pho.sphates  having  been  removed  along  with  the  curds, 
while  on  the  other  hand  salt  is  introduced  with  the  rennet.  The 
earthy  phosphates  are  probably  held  in  solution  by  the  lactic  acid  and 
nitrogenous  compounds  present. 

The  authors  regard  skimmed  whey  as  milk  deprived  of  its  colloid 
constituents,  and  consider  its  nutritive  power  as  about  one-t*'iith  of 
that  of  milk.  J.  K.  C. 

Alpine   Dairy   Process.     By  W.  Euom.vg  and  v.   Klenze  (Bied. 

Centr.,  1879,  204 — 210). — The  quantity  of  produce  which  was  daily  ob- 
tained per  cow  during  the  year  1877,  whilst  the  cows  were  pasture- 
grazing  at  Furx,  near  Feldkirch,  fur  about  120  days,  is  as  follows : — 

Milk  (kilo.).  Butter  (kilo.).  Clieese  (kilo.). 

8-6  082  0-50 

The  average  composition  of  the  produce  is  shown  as  under — 
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Milk  :— 

Mean 

87  -190 

4-018 

2-757 

5-238 

0-794 

1080  -4 

1034  -8 

12 

Minimum  .... 

96  -550 

3-723 

2-652 

5  072 

0-728 

1029  -4 

1033  -2 

11 

Maximum .... 

87  -725 

5-045 

2-972 

5-679 

0-892 

1031  -9 

1036  -2 

13 

Butter  analysis  is  not  given  in  tliis  paper,  which  is  an  abstract  of 
the  original. 


Cheese : — 


Produced  from  equal  parts  of  "^  ^■^pr^■^■^ 
i,  and  milk  -whicli  liad    I 


^,    Mnin. 
mas. 


fresli  milk 

been   skimmed   after    12    hours 

standing 
Skimmed  cheese  : — 

Produced  from  equal  parts  of  "1  .^^^^ 

milk  -n-liich  had   been  skimmed    [ 

after  standing  24  hours  and  36 

hours  respectively 

Butter  milk mean 

Curd „ 


•min. , 
I  max. 


Wher. 


24-08 
20-52 
29-12 


12-17 
10  08 
13-21 


023 
736 


0-093 


Casein. 

Milk- 
sugar. 

22-71 

2-63 

21-23 

2  25 

23-48 

3  08 

31-08 

2-76 

29-14 

2  11 

33-63 

3-43 

4-942 

4-785 

18  -557 

3-918 

Lactopro- 
tein,  &c. 

0-305 

5-599 

Ash. 


2 -87 
2-71 
3-14 


3-79 
3-10 
3-88 

0-881 
2-161 


0-391 


An  investigation  was  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  milk  yielded  by  cows  grazed  on  pasture  land 
which  had  been  manured  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  fodder.  In  composition  and  in  quantity  it  was  practically  identical 
with  milk  obtained  from  cows  which  had  grazed  on  the  unmanured 
pastures. 

]\Iountain-made  butter  decomposes  more  quickly  when  kept  in  the 
valleys  than  it  does  on  the  mountains.  This  is  attributed  to  tbe  large 
quantity  of  ozone  which  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  valleys,  as  according  to  the  authors'  experiments,  ozonised  air 
decomposes  butter  very  rapidly. 

Ao-ainst  this  supposition  of  the  authors  as  to  the  agency  of  ozone  in 
decomposing  butter,  must  be  considered  Pasteur's  observations  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  is  more  free  from  sporadic  germs 
than  that  of  the  valley.  A.  J.  C. 
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Ripening  and  Decomposition  of  Cheese.  By  E.  DncLAux 
(Bied.  Ceiitr.,  8,  218 — '2-l()). — Tlie  curd  is  ubtaiued  from  milk  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  in  the  Salers  cheese  consists  of  casein,  25  per 
cent, ;  butter,  25  per  cent. ;  whey,  50  per  cent.,  containing  about  4  per 
cent,  of  milk-sugar,  which  is  strongly  retained  by  the  curd.  After 
some  days  the  curd  begins  to  ferment,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  1 — 5 
per  cent,  lactic  acid  being  formed.  The  yellow  mass  is  now  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  pressed  to  get  rid  of  water  and  fungous  growth. 

The  pressed  cheese  in  then  placed  in  cellars  to  gradually  ripen  and 
to  acquire  its  piquant  flavour.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  casein  is 
gradually  transformed  into  soluble  albuminoids,  and  that  the  cheese 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  rotten  before  it  has  fully  ripened.  In  this 
latter  case  the  casein  is  decomposed  into  leucine,  "  soluble  albumin," 
and  ammonia.  The  so-called  soluble  albumin  has  a  rotatory  power  of 
—  38",  and  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  peptone.  As  the  decom- 
position in  the  cheese  proceeds,  the  albumin  is  gradually  converted  in 
this  soluble  form. 

In  some  instances  of  decomposition,  the  author  has  found  as  much  as 
0'3  per  cent,  of  valeric  acid  and  0"05  per  cent,  of  acetic  and  butyric 
acids  respectively. 

The  following  analyses  are  of  sound  and  decomposed  cheeses  : — 

Sound  cheese.  Decomposed  cheese. 

Salers.  Salers. 

Water 448  40-0 

Fat 22-5  30-0 

Casein    124  19-0 

Albumin    10-6  2-8 

Sub.stance  soluble  in  water. .  7'5  /'l 

Salt    2-2  M 


100-0  100-0 

The  decomposition  of  cheese  in  this  manner  is  ascribed  to  the  milk- 
suo-ar  in  the  whey,  of  which  too  much  has  been  left  in  the  curd. 

^  A.  J.  C. 

Conversion  of  Rags  and  Hair  into  Manure.  By  L.  Riess- 
MiJi.LKU  and  H.  WtE.siXGtK  (Bird.  Ccntr.,  IHJ'.*,  oU2).— These  are  first 
boiled  with  lime  :  after  drying,  the  nitrogenous  constituents  are  sepa- 
rated in  a  powdery  state  by  mechanical  means,  cellulo.se  reinaining 
behind.  J-  ^-  ^'• 

Strength  of  Hemp.  By  F.  HABERLAXDT(y?/e(Z.  Centr.,  1879,  307).— 
A  hemp  cord  of  one  square  millimeter  section  will  bear  on  the  average 
34-5  kilos,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  50  kilos.  Hemp  is  not  very 
elastic;  it  is  only  capable  of  extension  to  tlie  amount  of  1-3  per  cent, 
of  its  length.  J-  ^'  ^^ 

Fibrous  Materials.  By  J.  Moelleb  {Diiifjl.  puhjt.  J.,  231,  403). 
— The  author  considers  that  the  endeavours  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
useful  fibres  has  not  been  followed  by  satisfactory  results,  although 
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daring  the  last  ten  years  we  liave  been  made  acquainted  with  hundreds 
from  diflFerent  sources.  Most  of  these  have  been  rejected  on  theoretical 
grounds,  a  few  have  been  tested  practically,  and  only  one,  which  had 
been  used  extensively  in  India  for  a  long  time,  viz.,  jute,  has  been 
made  available  in  European  industry. 

The  fibres  obtained  from  the  following  plants  the  author  has  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  and  having  also  tested  them  in  other  ways, 
he  considers  them  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  further  notice. 

Lageita  furiofera. — This  plant  is  related  to  our  Spurge-olive,  its 
stem,  bark,  and  raw  separated  fibres  have  been  brought  from  Guada- 
loupe.  It  has  a  round  stem  about  1  cm.  thick,  and  is  covered  with  a 
bark  0*3  mm.  thick.  In  the  inner  bark  the  bast-fibres  form  quantita- 
tively the  most  important  part  of  the  plant.  The  fibres  are  bright- 
coloured  and  of  great  fineness  and  beauty,  and  under  the  microscope 
are  seen  to  split  up  into  their  primitive  elements,  the  bast-fibres,  which 
are  from  0-03  to  0'06  mm.  broad,  and  of  extraordinary  length,  often 
spiral  and  finely  pointed.  This  fibre  is  at  present  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

Piptiirus  argenteiis. — Several  kinds  of  pipturus  are  called  in  Tahiti 
by  the  name  "  Roa."  They  grow  wild  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
in  large  quantities.  From  their  fibres  are  made  rope-ware  and 
sundry  articles  of  luxury.  Near  relations  of  these  nettle-like  plants 
supply  China  grass.  Samples  in  the  different  stages  of  preparation 
were  shown  at  the  last  Paris  exhibition,  and  testified  to  the  ease  with 
which  this  raw  material  can  be  made  into  fine  fibres  fit  for  spinning. 
The  fibres  have  a  rich  silky  appearance,  although  they  are  not  specially 
pliable.  The  individual  fibi'es  have  a  mean  breadth  of  •025  mm.,  and 
resemble  flax.  They  swell  up  to  a  marked  extent  and  unequally,  when 
placed  in  ammonio-oxide  of  copper,  and  they  are  coloured  rose-red  by 
chloriodide  of  zinc. 

Aiiocarpus  speciosus. — It  is  known  that  the  bast  (inner  bark)  of  the 
bread  fruit  tree  forms  rope- wares,  and  serves  the  aborigines  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  for  clothing.  A  piece  of  stuff  several  square  meters  in 
size,  very  like  ordinary  flannel  in  appearance,  was  amongst  the  exhibits 
from  Tahiti  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  It  was  probably  prepared  by 
steeping,  beating,  and  bleaching  the  bark,  and  consists  of  bast  fibres 
in  sevei'al  sheaths  and  loosely  felted,  with  which  are  mixed  up  remnants 
of  a  thin  walled  tissue.  They  are  almost  completely  free  from  woody 
formation,  swell  up  in  ammonio-oxide  of  copper  as  rapidly  as  cotton, 
with  formation  of  blebs  in  the  walls.  As  the  trees  are  widely  culti- 
vated for  their  fruit  and  timber,  large  quantities  of  this  fibre  can  be 
obtained. 

Tacca  ptnnatrftda. — The  author  recommends  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
called  "  pia  "  in  Tahiti,  as  a  source  of  raw  material,  from  their  fine- 
ness, beautiful  colour,  and  agreeable  gloss.  These  leaves  are  more  than 
a  meter  in  length,  and  several  centimeters  in  breadth,  and  they  readily 
split  up  along  the  parallel  leaf-nerves,  which  are  2  or  3  mm.  apart 
from  each  other.  Microscopic  examination  shows  layers  of  thin-walled 
parenchyma-cells,  accompanying  the  bast  fibres.  They  are  much  ligni- 
fied,  and  are  coloured  dodder-yellow  by  aniline-sulphate.  W.  T. 
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Ultra-violet  Limit  of  the  Solar  Spectrum.  B;^  A.  Corxu 
(Compt.  rend.,  88,  llUl — lloS). — The  apparaUis  used  in  the  re- 
searches to  which  the  present  paper  refers  was  described  in  a  former 
communication  {ihiJ.,  88,  10-4).  The  results  were  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  or  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  air  through  which  the  solar  rays  passed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  photograpliic  processes  employed.  The  extreme  limit 
of  refrangibility  observed  corresponded  with  a  wave-length  of  203. 
The  author  believes  that  this  limit  depends  on  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  atmosphere  for  the  more  refrangible  radiations,  and  that  probably 
it  will  not  be  surpassed,  except  perhaps  in  observations  made  at  a 
great  altitude  above  the  sea  level.  H.  K. 

The  Oxygen  Spectrum  and  Luminous  Appearances  of 
Rarefied  Gases  in  Tubes  with  Liquid  Electrodes.  By  A. 
Paalzow  {Ann.  Fhys.  Cliivi.  [2],  7,  130 — 136). — In  order  to  eliminate 
the  impurities  introduced  by  metallic  electrodes,  the  author  has  used 
an  induction  tube  in  which  the  platinum  poles  are  covered  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  luminous  appearances  obtained  are  de- 
scribed at  length.  After  considerable  passage  of  the  spark,  oxygen 
alone  is  evolved  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  hydrogen  at  the  other 
pole  displacing  sulphur  from  the  liquid,  and  this  is  precipitated.  This 
enables  the  author  to  obtain  very  constant  results  for  the  oxygen 
spectrum.  He  finds  that  it  always  consists  of  five  bright  lines  with 
Avave-lengths  respectively:  O^  A.  =  602,  Op\  •=  5o8'2,  Oy -V  =  ol9, 
Os  X  =  481,  Oe  X  =  453,  The  order  of  brightness  is  7,  3,  r ,  e,  a.  In 
opposition  to  Schuster's  ob.servations,^  the  spectrnm  is  the  same  at 
each  pole.      He  also  found  this  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

As  he  considers  that  the  use  of  a  Leyden  jar  vitiates  the  results, 
thi-ough  the  detachment  of  particles  from  the  electrodes  and  walls  of 
the  tube,  he  only  used  the  simple  induction  current.  His  experiments 
lead  him  to  consider  the  question  still  open  as  to  whether  a  j)ure  gas 
has  several  spectra.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  only  one, 
as  he  obtained  the  same  five  lines  for  oxygen  from  a  pressure  of  200 
mm.  down  to  the  greatest  rarefaction,  the  best  effect  being  obtained 
under  a  pressure  of  2  mm.  J-  U-  !*• 

Spectrum  of  Ytterbium.  By  L.  de  Boisbadpran  (Compt.  rend., 
88,  13-12 — 1344:).— The  author  has  mapped  the  spectrum  of  ytterbium 
obtained  by  submitting  the  chloride  to  the  action  of  the  electric  sp.irk. 
The  spectrum  is  formed  principally  of  bands  between  the  lines  I)  and 
F.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  results  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  original  paper.  L.   T.  O  S. 

Spectrum  of  Didymium  Nitrate.  By  J.  L.  Smith  and  L.  dk 
Boi.<BAi;i.iUN  (Cotiqj/.  rend.,  88,  1167).— Didymium  nitrate  in  neutral  or 
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slightly  acid  solutions  gives  an  absorption  spectrum  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  chloride,  the  lines  composing  the  bands  being,  however, 
less  distinct.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  brings  about  remarkable 
changes.  (1.)  The  broad  band  near  D  fades  away  almost  entirely  on  the 
more  refrangible  side,  whilst  the  less  refrangible  portion  retains  its 
original  intensity.  If  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the 
band  retains  its  original  intensity  throughout  its  entire  breadth.  (2.) 
The  double  band  near  b  undergoes  a  similar  change  even  when  the  acid 
is  added  in  considerable  excess.  (3.)  The  band  in  the  blue  475"8  dis- 
appears entirely,  and  a  new  band  comes  out  at  4735 — 4730. 

C.  H.  B. 
Spectrum  of  Erbium  Nitrate.  By  L.  de  Boisbaudran  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  1167 — 1168). — Erbium  nitrate  gives  an  absorption  spectrum 
identical  with  that  of  the  chloride.  The  addition  of  water  weakens 
the  line  540'9,  whilst  it  intensifies  the  group  near  i,  which  also  in- 
creases in  breadth.  On  the  other  hand  the  addition  of  an  equal 
volume  of  nitric  acid  weakens  the  line  683"  7  and  the  group  near  F, 
whilst  the  line  487*4  disappears.  The  group  near  b  and  the  broad 
band  451'5  are  more  intense  in  the  nitric  acid  than  in  the  aqueous 
solution.  C.  H.  B. 

Stokes's  Law.  By  S.  Lamansky  (Compt.  rend,  88,  1192—1196). 
— Lommel  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  law  is  not  general,  and 
that  in  some  cases,  the  fluorescent  ray  has  a  greater  refrangibility  than 
the  exciting  ray.  Brunner  and  Lubarsch  have  confirmed  Lommel's 
experiments,  but  Hagenbach  has  not  obtained  the  same  result.  The 
author  has  studied  the  action  of  monochromatic  light  on  solutions  of 
fluorescein,  eosin,  naphthalene-red,  and  chlorophyll,  of  vatying  degrees 
of  concentration  and  in  layers  of  varying  thickness.  He  finds  that 
in  every  case  the  fluorescent  ray  is  less  refrancjible  than  the  exciting  ray. 

C.  H.  B. 

On   a  Note  by  S.   Lamansky  on  "  Stokes's   Law."      By  E. 

Becquerel  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  1237 — 1239). — The  author  confirms  the 
accui-acy  of  Lamansky 's  experiments,  but  points  out  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fluorescence  is  not  due  simply  to  a  change  in  the  refrangi- 
bility of  the  incident  light,  but  is  an  effect  brought  about  by  a  change 
in  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  the  fluorescent  body,  this  vibration 
being  excited  by  the  rays  falling  upon,  and  absoi^bed  by,  that  body. 
This  is  replied  to  by  Lamansky  in  Compt.  rend.,  88,  1351 — 1352. 

C.  H.  B. 

Fluorescence  of  the  Salts  of  the   Earth-metals.      By  J.  L. 

SORET  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  1077). — The  author  exposes  solutions  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates  of  the  metals  of  the  rarer  earths  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  induction  spark  taken  between  poles  of  cadmium. 
The  solutions  are  contained  in  vessels  made  of  quartz,  and  the  rays 
are  concentrated  by  a  lens  of  the  same  substance,  for  glass  intercepts 
the  rays  which  produce  the  fluorescence.  The  paper  gives  a  list  of 
the  colours  observed  with  salts  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  ter- 
bium, erbium,  yttrium,  ytterbium,  philippium,  thorium,  zirconium, 
srlucinium,  and  aluminium.  R.   R- 
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Influence  of  Coloured  Light  on  the  Evaporation  of  Water. 
By  A.  Baudkimoxt  {Cotupt.  rend.,  89,  41— 43).— DitVcront  coloured' 
light  exerts  a  certain  influence  on  the  evaporation  of  water.  Green 
and  red  light  are  least  favourable  to  it,  whilst  yellow  and  white  light 
are  most  favourable,  and  the  complementary  colours,  blue  and  green, 
have  nearly  the  same  influence. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  author  on  the  supposition  that  heat  is 
essentially  distinct  from  light;  that  it  is  due  to  the  vibrntion  of  the 
molecules,  and  not  like  light  to  the  vibration  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments, that  the  vibrations  which  produce  it  are  of  greater  amplitude, 
and  less  numerous  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  are  propagated  with 
less  velocity.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Some  Galvanic  Properties  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Metallic 
Salts.  By  C.  Fbeuxo  (.1///;.  P//_;/.s\  Clif'w.  [-2],  7,  ti4— Oli).- This  is 
stated  to  be  essentially  a  continuation  of  G.  Wiedemann's  research  on 
the  motion  of  fluids  in  the  closed  galvanic  circuit.  It  was  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  find  the  resistances  of  the  solutions  employed,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  method  already  applied  by  Paalzow  (Pnrjtj.  Aim., 
137,  489)  was  used.  This  was  shown  to  be  trustworthy  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Kohlrausch,  where  they 
admitted  of  comparison.  Those  for  ZnS04,  however,  gave  a  conduc- 
tivity about  5  per  cent,  greater  than  that  obtained  by  Beetz,  which  the 
author  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  Beetz  included  in  his  resistance 
that  of  a  laj-er  of  electrolytically  separated  gas  on  the  electrode. 
He  considers  his  own  results  moi'e  correct,  since  they  agree  better 
with  those  of  Kohlrausch  and  others.  The  constants  in  the  formula 
K,  =Kn  (1  +  at  +  (3t*)  when  k,  is  the  conductivity  at  temperature  t°, 
were  determined  for  ZnSOi,  CuSOj,  ZnCNO,),,  and  Cu(NO.,),.  To 
measure  the  difference  of  pressure  caused  by  the  transference  of  liquid 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole,  the  author  used  a  porous  cell 
containing  the  negative  electrode,  and  filled  with  the  solution  to  be 
experimented  on.  This  was  connected  with  a  manometer,  and 
immersed  in  a  vessel  also  containing  the  solution  and  the  po.sitive 
electrode. 

For  CuSOi  the  value  of  -^  (when  H  was  the  increase  of  pressure  in 

the  porous  cell,  as  indicated  by  the  manometer,  k  the  conductivity, 
and  J  the  intensity  of  the  current)  was  found  to  be  constant  for  the 
same  temperature  whatever  the  concentration,  but  to  rise  with  the 
temperature. 

For  ZnSOi,  on  the  contrary, -;=-  was  found  to  depend  on  the  amount 

J 

of  salt  in  solution.  It  increased  both  with  the  amount  in  solution  and 
with  the  temperature.  For  extremely  dilute  solutions,  it  apjiroachcd 
a  limiting  value  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  CuSO,.  Fxperiments 
were  also  made  with  a  modified  form  of  the  apparatus  to  determine 
the  amount  of  zinc  sulphate  solution  conveyed  through  the  porous 
cell. 

For  Cu(N03).  and  Zn(N03)2,  -:^  diminished  as  the  concentration 
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increased,  and  in  a  constant  proportion  the  same  for  both.  In  some 
experiments  on  the  molecular  conductivity  of  certain  double  aluminium 
salts  the  author  found  it  approximately  constant  for  different  salts, 
and  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  molecular  conductivities  of  the  constituent 
simple  salts.  J.  H.  P. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  Zinc  Sulphate  Solution.  By  W. 
Beetz  {Ann.Phys.Chem.  [2],  7,  63 — 70). — This  is  a  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  Freund  on  the  author's  method  in  the  above  paper.  For  weak  so- 
lutions, the  author  acknowledges  that  his  method  is  not  applicable,  but 
this  is  clearly  stated  in  the  paper  quoted  by  Freund.  There  he  shows 
under  -what  conditions  his  method  may  be  used,  and  proves  that  then 
the  layer  of  electrolytically  separated  gases  does  not  exist.  For  very 
concentrated  solutions,  his  results  agree  with  those  of  Kohlrausch 
more  closely  than  those  obtained  by  Paalzow's  method. 

J.  H.  P. 

Capacity  of  Voltaic  Polarisation.  By  R.  Blondlot  (Compt. 
rend.,  89,  148 — 151). — The  author  has  measured  the  amount  of 
electricity  required  to  polarise  the  electrodes  of  a  voltameter,  using  a 
current  of  feeble  electromotive  force.  When  the  electromotive  force 
is  low,  there  is  an  approximate  relation  between  the  charge  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  polarisation  ;  when  it  is  high,  the  charge  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  polarisation.  For  a  given  electrode  and 
electrolyte,  the  initial  capacity  does  not  depend  on  the  kind  of  polari- 
sation. C.  H.  B. 

Refraction  of  Invisible  Heat.  By  P.  Desains  (Gomjyt.  rend., 
89,  189 — 190). — The  author  has  examined  the  spectra  obtained  by 
the  action  of  prisms  of  flint  or  crown  glass  on  the  rays  emitted  by 
incandescent  platinum,  after  their  passage  through  water.  He  has 
found  in  each  case  a  system  of  three  bands  situated  at  the  following 
angular  distances  from  D  : — 

Crown    ....      45'  56'  65' 

Flint 81'  93'  100' 

With  flint  glass  another  band  was  observed  at  132'  from  D,  or  90' 
from  the  extreme  red,  and  this  same  band  was  found  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  author  concludes  that  if  a  section  equal  in  breadth  to 
a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  visible  red  be  isolated  from  a  pure  spectrum, 
although  the  rays  in  this  section  are  almost  identical  as  regards 
refrangibility,  they  are  not  so  as  regards  absorption.  C.  H.  B. 

Amalgams   of  the  Alkali-metals,    and   the    Nascent    State. 

By  Beethelot  (Comjjt.  rend.,  88,  1108 — 1112). — The  paper  describes 
the  thermic  phenomena  of  the  action  of  water,  and  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  amalgams  of  potassium  and  of  sodiam.  The  results 
show  that  in  their  hydi'ogenating  reactions,  these  amalgams  disengage 
more  heat  than  free  hydrogen  would  disengage.  This  thermic  excess, 
together  with  the  series  of  reactions  induced  by  the  alkalis",  explains 
the  great  hydrogenating  power  of  the  amalgams,  a  circumstance  for- 
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raerly  referred  to  the  nascent  state,  the  true  interpretation  of  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  author  in  1865  (^l/iw.  Chim.  FInjs.  [4],  18, 
61,  6(},  and  15,  a,nd  passim).  K..  R. 

Thermochemical  Studies  of  the  Alkaline  Sulphides.  By  P. 
Sabatier  {Coiiijit.  ft' ltd.,  89, -i:'-) — 47). — Sodiuin  Suliild'les. — 1.  Anhy- 
drous Na^S,  prepared  by  heating  Na2S.9HoO  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
when  dissolved  in  120 — 110  parts  of  water,  evolves  15  cal. 

2.  Na2S.5H20,  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  warm  caustic 
soda,  crystallises  in  needles.  For  one  equivalent  of  the  sulphide  dis- 
solved in  60 — 120  parts  of  water  at  12"^  the  heat  evolved  =  —  &{j  cal. 

3.  Na^S.OHjO,  when  dissolved  in  60 — 105  parts  of  water,  evolves 
-  16/2  cal. 

From  these  results  may  be  deduced — 

(1.)  Heat  of  formation  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphide — 

^a-i  +  S  =  NajS  disengages  +  88-2  cal. 

(2.)  Heat  of  hydration — 

NaoS  anhydrous  +  5H.,0  =  Na„S.5H,0  (water  solid)  +  14-46  cal. 
NaoS  „  4-  911,0  =  Na.,S.9H20  „  +  1886    „ 

NaoS.5H,0  +  4H,0  =  Na^S.QHoO  „  +    440    „ 

Sodium  Eijdrosul])liides.—{\.)  Na.S.H.S  anhydrous,  when  dissolved 
in  104 — 830  parts  of  water  at  10—16°,  evolves  +  88  cal. 

(2.)  Na,S.H,S.4H20  prepared  by  carefully  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  hydrosulphide  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  cool- 
ino-,  long  clino-rhombic  needles  separated  out,  1  equivalent  of  which 
dissolved  in  60—100  parts  of  water  at  17-5='  evolves  —  3-06  cal. 

Heat  of  formation  of  Hydrosulphide. 

Na-i  +  S~  (solid)  +  H2  =  NajS.HjS  (anhydrous)     . .  . .   +  110-34  cal. 
Na,S  +  H,S  =Na2S.H2S  „  ....   +    IB-'^O    „ 

2NaH0  solid  +  2H2S  gaseous  =  Na^S.H«S  +  HjOgas  +    10-30    „ 

Heat  of  Hydration. 
Na2S.H2S  anhydrous  +  4H2O  solid  =  NasS.H^S  =  4H2O  +  6-14  cal. 


this 

By  the  dehydration  of  K2S.2II2U  a  suDstance  coniaming  -v  per  ...... 

of   sUicate   is   obtained.       From  this  substance  the  heat  ot  solution 
obtained  is  +  82  cal.,  which  gives  the  heat  of  formation— 

K2  +  S  (solid)  =  K2S  (anhydrous)  evolves  +  104-2.  ,    „  „      , 

K2S.2H..O,  when  dissolved  in  230  parts  of  water,  evolves  +  38  cal. 
K2S.5H",0,    when    dissolved    in    75—90   parts    of    water,    evolves 
—  52  cal.      From  this  is  deduced — 

K2S.2U,0  +  3H2O  solid  =  K.S.5H2O  disengages  +4-6  cal. 

Potassium  Hydrosulphides.-K.S.US  prepared  by  the  dehydration 
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of  K2S.H3S.H2O    in   a  current  of    H2S.      1   equivalent  dissolved  in 
45 — 240  parts  of  water  at  16°  evolve  +  1'34  cal. 
From  this  it  is  found — 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Potassium  Hydrosidpliide. 

Ko  +  S2  (solid)  +  H2  =  K2S.H3S  (anhydrous)  disengages  +  128  cal, 
K2S  (anhydrous)  +  H2S.  gaseous  =  K2S.H2S  (anhydrous) 

disengages  +19"0?,, 

2KH0  solid  +  2H2S  gaseous  =  KoS.H.S   (anhydrous)  + 

HjS  gaseous,  disengages  +  28"96  „ 

Heat  of  Hydration. 

K2S.H2S  (anhydrous)  +  H.O  =  K.S.HjS.HjO  (solid  water)-  1-22  cal. 
„  „  „  „  (liquid  water)  +  0-20    ,, 

The  last  result  forms  an  example  of  a  saline  hydrate  produced  with 
absorption  of  heat  when  formed  from,  solid  water.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Thermochemical  Study  of  Dissolved  Alkaline  Sulphides. 
By  P.  Sabatier  (Gompt.  rend.,  89,  234 — 236). — Although  alkaline 
monosulphides  cannot  exist  in  dilute  solutions,  the  addition  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  an  alkali  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  sulph- 
hydrate  is  attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  indicating  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  monosulphide.  The  amount  of  heat  thus 
evolved  decreases  with  the  dilution  of  the  solutions,  and  at  last  becomes 
nil.  The  influence  of  dilution  on  the  formation  of  alkaline  sulphides 
from  the  alkali  and  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide  has  also  been  studied. 
The  heat  of  formation  of  potassium  sulphhydrate  decreases  slowly 
with  increased  dilution  ;  that  of  sodium  sulphhydrate  remains  nearly 
constant.  C.  H.  B. 

Etherification.  ByBERXHELOT  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  31, 341 — 354). 
— With  a  view  to  arrive  at  the  theory  of  the  reaction  caused  by  mineral 
acids  in  the  formation  of  compound  ethers,  the  author  has  conducted 
the  following  chemical  and  thermal  experiments  : — 

I.  Chemical  Experiments. — Hydrochloric  acid  was  absorbed  by  a 
mixture  of  equivalent  parts  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  form 
mixtures  of  the  following  constitution  : — 

grams.  grams. 

(1.)   C0H4O2  -f  C2H6O  +  eV  HCl,  or  for  106  mixture.  .      067  HCl. 
(2.)  C2H,02  +  CaH^O  -f  i  HCl       „  „        . .      477    „ 

(3.)  CsH.Oa  +  CaHeO  +  \  HCl       „  „        . .  11-84     „ 

In  each  mixture  the  quantity  of  free. hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sum 
of  the  two  acidities  were  estimated,  with  the  following  results  : — 
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Mixture  1 

\li\(  urc  2 

Propor 

ion  of  Acid  con- 

i'ropor 

tion  of  Acitl  eoii- 

Conditions  of  Expe- 

verted into  Ether. 

verted  into  Ether. 

riment. 

Total. 

Acetic 
Acid. 

HCl. 

Total. 

C,,H^O.,. 

nci. 

In  ihe  Cold. 

Soon  after  absorption  . . . 

9R 

9-6 

0  0 

58-7 

58-7 

0-0 

Six  hours  after    „ 

— 



— 

73-6 

73  G 

0  0 

Eight  days  after  ,, 

68-3 

G8-3 

00 

73-8 

73-8 

00 

One  mouth  after  ,, 

67-5 

G8-5 

0-0 







At  100°,  10  hours  after"! 
absorption J 

G7-7 

G7-7 

trace 

75-0 

G8  -8 

17  0 

At  100°,  50  hours  after  \ 
absorption J 

67-4 

66-2 

60-0 

75-1 

GG--1 

G7  0 

At  200°,  12  hours  after  1 
absorption _f 

65-3 

63-7 

89-0 

58-3 

17  -0 

87-0 

Mixture  3 

Proportion  of  Acid  con- 

Conditions of  Expe- 

verted into  Ether. 

riments. 

Total. 

C.^1,0,. 

IICl. 

In  ihe  Cold. 

Soon  after  absor^Jtion  . . . 

72-3 

72-3 

0  0 

Six  hours  after    „ 

75-8 

75-8 

0  0 

Eight  days  after  ,, 

76-4 

76-4 

trace 

One  niontli  after,. 

7G-4 

76-1 

10 

At  100°,  10  hours  after  1 
absorption J 

85-3 

G2  0 

72-0 

At  100°,  50  hours  after  "1 
absorption J 

83-7 

'A\   -l 

81. -5 

At  200°,  12  hours  after  1 
absorption J 

59-5 

42  0 

95  0 

From  this  the  author  infers  that  the  addition  of  tlie  mineral  acids 
leads  in  a  few  hours  to  results  which  it  would  take  years  to  ol)taiii 
without  its  aid.  The  acceleration  is  greater,  the  more  hydrochhjric 
acid  there  is  present;  it  acts  especially  by  the  formation  of  hydmtes, 
thus  removing  water  from  the  ether-forming  bodies,  and  the  (piantity 
of  water  removed  is  greater,  the  greater  tiie  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
ficid  present. 

In  the  cold,  with  a  trace  of  liydroeldoric  acid,  the  limit  to  the  reaction 
is  68'3,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  with  acetic  acid  alone 
(66 — (37).  The  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  combine  with  the  alcohol 
so  long  as  the  quantity  of  water  set  at  liberty  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
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the  tension  of  the  anhydrons  acid,  this  is  the  case  with  the  mix- 
tures 1  and  2,  but  in  the  case  of  mixture  3,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  in  excess,  and  therefore  exists  partly  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and 
consequently  forms  ethyl  chloride ;  its  formation,  however,  is  slower 
than  that  of  acetic  ether.  The  limit  of  the  etherification  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  acid  present. 

At  100*^,  the  action  is  different,  the  hydrates  becoming  dissociated. 
With  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  limit  remains  the  same  as  in  the 
cold  ;  it  does  not  change  with  time,  although  a  portion  of  the  acetic 
ether  is  converted  into  ethyl  chloride;  this  is  possible,  since  the  acid 
does  not  exist  as  hydrate.  With  mixture  2,  no  very  marked  difference 
is  observed,  although  the  acid  plays  a  more  active  part,  7  per  cent,  of 
acetic  ether  being  converted  into  ethyl  chloride.  In  mixture  3,  the 
limit  increases  considerably,  and  ethyl  chloride  is  formed,  first  at  the 
expense  of  the  alcohol,  and  then  of  the  acetic  ether. 

At  200°,  the  limit  is  smaller  in  all  the  mixtures,  notably  in  mixture  3, 
it  being  24  per  cent.  less.  This  is  explained  by  the  formation  of 
ether. 

By  adding  water  to  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
portion C2H4O2  +  C-jHeO  +  H2O,  the  limit  of  the  reaction  is  59*4  ; 
this  is  not  materially  increased  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  mineral 
acid.  In  the  case  of  1'9  grams  HCl  the  limit  in  the  cold  and  at  100° 
was  606;  and  of  2  grams  H2S04,  it  was  59"6  in  the  cold,  and  at  100° 
66-6. 

In  the  cold,  the  alcohol  combines  with  the  acetic  acid  so  long  as  the 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  only  sufficient  to  form  definite  hydrates 
with  the  water  produced  by  the  reaction,  and  thus  destroy  the  tension 
of  the  acid  ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  hydrate,  then  ethyl  chloride  is  slowly  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  acetic  ether.  At  100°,  the  same  reaction  takes  place 
slowly,  both  by  the  direct  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  acetic  ether.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
mixtures,  the  hydrate  formed  being-  dissociated. 

At  200°,  ethyl  chloride  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol, 
acetic  ether,  and  ether,  the  last  body  being  formed  by  a  secondary 
reaction. 

To  prove  that  ethyl  chloride  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  acetic 
ether,  acetic  ether  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  and 
at  the  end  of  1 7  days  a  trace  of  ethyl  chloride  was  formed ;  in  five 
weeks  the  quantity  had  increased.  When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to 
100°,  the  reaction  takes  place  at  once,  and  at  200°,  ethyl  chloride  is 
formed,  according  to  the  equation  C.-H5(CoH302)  +  HCl  =  C2H5CI  + 
C2H4O2. 

II.  Thermal  Experiments. — The  influence  of  the  heat  of  formation 
of  the  compounds  produced  in  the  reciprocal  reaction  of  the  different 
bodies  on  the  formation  of  the  ethers  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 
The  crystallised  hydrate  HCl  +  H^O  is  formed  in  the  liquid  state 
with  the  disengagement  of  +  11'6  cal.,  and  even  in  the  cold  the  acid 
possesses  considerable  tension  ;  the  liquid  hydrate  HCl  +  6'5  HoO,  of 
which  the  heat  of  formation  is  14"0  cal.,  loses  all  tension  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.     With  excess  of  water  at  18°,  the  heat  of  formation 
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is  17'4  cal.  Alcohol  absorbs  lijdrochloric  acid,  forminfj  bodies  re- 
sembling the  crystallised  compouuds  of  dulcite  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  acid  is  only  held  in  solution,  and  on  distillation  is  evolved,  but  at 
83°  a  liquid  HCl  +  S^CoHgO  distils  over.  By  the  evaporation  at 
12°  of  the  nuxtnres  HCl  +  l^CHeO,  and  HCl  +  4-5CjHcO,  others 
are  obtained  of  the  constitution  HCl  +  S'lCoHoO  in  the  tirst  case,  and 
HCl  +  S'SCoHeO  in  the  second  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  a  body, 
HCl   +  SCaHfiO,  exists  analogous  in  composition  to  HI  -f-  3H;;0. 

The  heat  disengaged  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  alcohol 
is — 

HCl  +  l-15CoH0  at  12°       ....      +  10-8  cal. 
HCl  +  1-59  „  ....      +  11-5    „ 

HCl  +  3U0  „  . .  . .      +  17-35  „ 

from  which  is  obtained  HCl+C,HoO  =  +  10-6  and  HCl  +  SCsPToO  = 
+  lo'8,  numbers  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of  tlK!  hydi-ates. 

Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid  at  13°  forms  the  compound  HCl  + 
5"8C2H402,  which  loses  all  the  HCl  by  distillation,  but  by  cvapoi'ation 
in  a  current  of  air,  the  following  compounds  are  obtained  : — 

HCl  gas  +     S-SCjH^O..  at  13'  disengages    .  .    +  0-22  cal. 
HCl    „    +  41-0        „  „  ..    +  7-lU   „ 

HCl    .,    +  200  „         16°       „  . .    +  7-0.9   „ 

values  less  than  half  of  those  obtained  for  water  and  alcoliol,  show- 
ing that  these  compounds  cannot  be  formed  in  their  presence.  The 
formation  of  acetic  chloride  from  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
requires  the  absorption  of  —12-6  cal.,  therefore  it  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  two  acids,  but  requires  some  external  agent 
to  supply  the  heat  necessary  to  bi'ing  about  the  inverse  of  the  reaction 
C.HaOCl  +  H.O  =  CH^Oa  +  HCl  gas  =  +  5-5. 

Hydrochloric  acid  forms  three  ditierent  compounds  with  acetic 
ether.  Saturated  at  12^  it  forms  HCl  -|-  l-36C,H5.C2HjO,.  HCl  + 
O-lCaHs.CiHjOo  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  former  compound 
in  a  current  of  air  for  two  hours,  and  after  six  hours  the  compound 
HCl  +  I2C2H5.C2H3O2  is  formed.  The  quantities  of  heat  di.sengaged 
are  intermediate  between  the  compounds  of  ao&tic  acid  and  those  of 
the  alcohol  and-  water  <;ompound,  thus  : — 

HCl-h  l-SeC.Hs.CjHsOj  saturated  at  12°  disengages  ..  +  882  cal. 
HCH-    2-64  „  „  „  „        ..   +    9-82    „ 

HCl +  11-84  „  „  „  „        ..   +  11-84   „ 

At  200°,  these  compounds  are  rapidly  changed  into  ethyl  chloride  and 
acetic  acid,  but  more  slowly  at  lOO"  and  in  the  cold.  This  reaction, 
therefore,  cannot  be  i-egarded  as  the  one  which  accelerates  the  forma- 
tion of  acetic  ether  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ethyl  chloride  does  not  dissolve  apju-eciable  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  compounds  formed  by  acetic  acid  with  water  and  alcohol  are 
very  unstable,  as  seen  by  the  small  quantity  of  heat  disengaged. 
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C2H4O0  +  H2O 

C2H4O2  +  excess  of  water  at     7 
aH40,  +  CjHeO  at  12" 

2C0H4O2  +  C2H5(aH,02)  at  13° 
l-27CoH40.  +  C3H5CI  at  13° 


-  0-15 

+  0-40 

-  0-06 
+  0-26 
±  0-20 


Alcohol  and  the  ethers  -vvhen.  dissolved  iu  a  large  proportion  of  water 
evolve  small  quantities  of  heat. 

CoHeO  at  12^  +  2-6  cal. ;  C2U,{CJ1,0,)  at  16°  +  3-1. 

The  heats  disengaged  bj  the  union  of  the  various  other  compounds 
are — 

C,H„0  +  0-59GoH5(C.2HA)  at  12»  . .  1     ,      ,   /  -  0-09 

l-7C.HoO  +  C,H,(C2H3O.0  „  . .  /  "'^^''^  \  -  0-15 

1-23C2H60  +  aHsCl  „  . .  „  -  0-2 

C^HsCl  +  0-93C2H5(a.H3O2)  „  . .  „  -  0-08 

By  comparing  these  results,  it  is  seen-  that  the  heat  disengaged  in 
the  formation  of  acetic  ether  is  in  excess  of  that  of  ethyl  chloride, 
thus  : — 

Uthijl  Acetate. 

C.HeO  liq.  +  C.H4O3  liq.  =  C,1I,(C,U,0,)  liq.  +  HjO  liq.^ 

absorbs , ,  —   2'0  | 

SolutionofCoH5(C2H302)  in  excess  of  alcohol  absorbs—   0"1  )>+ 15"6 

Solution  of  water  in  excess  of  alcohol  absorbs +    0'3  [ 

Solution  of  HCl  gas  in  excess  of  alcohol  absorbs   . .    +17'4J 

Ethyl  Chloride. 

C.,HoO   liq.    +    HCl  gas   =    C2H5CI    liq.    H2O    liq.    disen-^ 

gages _ +  6-0 

Solution  of  C2H5CI  in  excess  of  alcohol  disengages. .  —  0"3  )>+  .5'9 
Solution  of  water  in  excess  of  alcohol  disengages    . .  +  0'3  | 
Solution  of  C2H4O2  in  excess  of  alcohol  disengages  . ,  —  O'lJ 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  tho  formation  of  ethyl  acetate  is  the 
first  reaction  to  take  place.  In  presence  of  excess  of  water,  the  heat 
of  formation  of  ethyl  acetate  is  18"5°,  and  that  of  ethyl  chloride,  5'8°. 
In  this  case  also,  the  first  reaction  is  the  one  to  take  place.  It  is  for  a 
similar  reason  that  benzoic  chloride  when  treated  with  alcohol  forms 
ethyl  benzoate  rather  than  ethyl  chloride. 

The  acceleration  in  the  etherification  caused  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  therefore  due  to  the  great  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the 
formation  of  hydrates  and  analogous  bodies  by  the  mineral  acid.  This 
applies  to  all  acids,  for  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
containing  a  few  di-ops  of  nitric  acid,  ethyl  acetate  is  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  same  explanation  shows  why  benzene,  when 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  nitro  and 
not  a  sulphonic  derivative,  for  CeHg  +  H0SO4  =  Cells. HSO3  + 
H2O  =  +  14-4  -a,  and  CeHs  +  HNO3  =  C6H5(N02)  +  H2O  = 
+  36*6.     a  =  heat  of  solution  of  benzenesulphonic  acid  in  water. 

It  is  therefore  the  excess  of  energy  displayed  by  the  mineral  acids 
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compared  with  the  organic  acid  whicli  causes  the  former  to  give  place 
to  the  direct  actions  of  which  the  latter,  by  themselves,  are  capable  of 
only  in  a  slight  degree.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Thermic  Effect  of  Substitutions.  By  W.  Louguinine  (Ann. 
Chim.  i'lojs.,  [5J,  16,  'J-Jl*— -JOS). — The  substances  used  in  these  experi- 
ments were  : — 1.  Aniline,  toluidine,  and  their  derivatives.  2.  Acetic 
and  benzoic  acids  and  their  derivatives.  3.  Substitution  compounds 
of  phenol.  The  method  of  operating  and  the  apparatus  emploved  were 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  been  described  by  lierthelot. 

Aniline. — 1  molecule  of  aniline  in  grams  was  dissolved  in  4  litres  of 
water,  and  1  molecule  of  HCi  in  2  litres.  The  heat  evolved  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  and  base  was  7"442  thermal  units  ;  this  number 
became  7'342  when  the  base  was  not  previously  dis.solved,  consequently 

—  0*1  represents  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  the  aniline.  By 
decomposing  aniline  hydrochloride  w4th  caustic  soda,  the  experimental 
npmber  was  6'316  units;  correcting  this,  and  deducting  it  from 
Berthelot's  equivalent  for  the  union  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  we  get 
Q3"69  — 6"41(5)  =  /•274  units.  In  a  similar  manner,  by  decomposing 
the  hydrochloride  by  ammonia,  the  number  of  units  obtained  was 
7-391. 

The  author  gives  the  preference  to  the  number  resulting  from  the 
first  direct  experiment,  since  the  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride  in 
water  is  attended  with  a  notable  absorption  of  heat;  this  absorption  is, 
however,  less  than  that  found  by  Berthelot  and  Thompson  for  the 
solution  in  water  of  ammonium  chloride. 

The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  aniline  by  nitric  acid  was  7"448  units 
when  directly  determined.  By  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  soda  as 
in  the  previous  instance,  6994  units  were  obtained  ;  this  lower  result 
is  likewise  probably  due  to  incipient  decomposition  of  the  aniline 
nitrate  after  solution. 

By  substituting  oxalic  acid  for  nitric  acid,  "I'&Q  thermal  units  were 
observed ;  the  three  acids,  therefore,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  oxalic, 
acting  upon  aniline  in  equal  equivalents  (1  to  1),  disengaged  very 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  heat,  whilst  the  numbers  obtained  are  evi- 
dence that  aniline  is  a  base  very  mucli  weaker  than  its  amilogue 
ammonia. 

Paratoluidine. — 3'617  grams  of  a  slightly  coloured,  and  3*419  grams 
of  a  white  specimen  were  dissolved  respectively  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
the  heat  of  neutralisation  by  hydrochloric  acid  determined.  The 
coloured  sample  gave  slightly  higher  results  than  the  white  one,  the 
mean  being  82oS  thermal  units,  everything  remaining  dissolved.  The 
action  of  HCI  on  the  undissolved  ba.se  evolved  4o28  units,  which  gives 

—  3-71  units  for  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  1  molecule  in 
grams  of  the  base.  The  calorimetric  eftect  of  the  action  of  aniline  on 
toluidine  hydrochloride  was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  measurable, 
— 0'0(J6  unit ;  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  toluidine 
is  not  entirely  displaced  from  its  combination  with  hydrochh)ric  acid 
by  aniline.  This  hydrochloride,  moreover,  is  very  stable  in  solution 
in  water,  requiring  large  dilution  to  effect  even  a  slight  decomposi- 
tion. 
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OrthocMor aniline. — 6'274  units  represents  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
neutralisation  of  the  dissolved  base  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
5'713  units,  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  undissolved  base,  con- 
sequently the  heat  absorbed  during  the  solution  of  the  base  in  water 
is  0"561  unit.  By  fractionally  precipitating  the  hydrochloride  by  the 
addition  of  soda  in  three  successive  portions,  and  taking  the  heat  evolved 
after  the  last  addition  of  alkali  to  represent  exactly  one-third  of  the 
total  heat  generated,  5"464  units  were  obtained.  Further,  by  substi- 
tuting aniline  for  soda,  the  number  became  5'038,  showing  that  oi'tho- 
chloraniline  was  capable  of  being  wholly  displaced  by  aniline. 

Meta-  and  Para-cliloraniline. — Operating  in  the  same  manner,  the 
thermal  units  obtained  were — 

Meta.  Para. 

By  direct  addition  of  HCl 5778         7-198 

By  decomposition  of  salt  with  soda  solution. .    5'654         1'193?, 

By  fractional  decomposition  with  soda 5'797  — 

By  decomposition  with  aniline   5'693  2'319 

In  the  case  of  the  para-derivative,  the  difference  l^etween  the  num- 
ber found  by  decomposition  with  soda,  and  that  obtained  directly,  is 
probably  due  to  an  error  in  the  determination  of  the  heat  absorbed  in 
the  solution  of  the  base ;  and  the  low  number  obtained  by  the  use  of 
aniline  shows  that  parachloraniline  is  not  entirely  displaced  by  the 
non-substituted  base  ;  this  latter  fact  might  have  been  foreseen,  since 
the  heat  of  combination  of  the  dissolved  para-base  approaches  that  of 
aniline  itself,  and  is  sensibly  higher  than  that  of  its  two  isomerides. 

Pcwanitraniline  evolves  1"811  units  of  heat  when,  having  been  pre- 
viously dissolved,  it  is  brought  into  combination  with  HCl,  but  it 
absorbs  — 1'926  units  when  treated  with  HCl  without  previous  solu- 
tion ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  paranitroaniline  in 
water  absorbs  a  greater  amount  of  heat  (  — 3'737  units)  than  that 
evolved  during  its  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  foregoing  experiments  are : — 1.  That  the  heat 
disengaged  in  the  combination  of  the  substituted  bases  of  the  aniline 
group  is  sensibly  diminished  when  an  atom  of  H  is  replaced  by  CI  or 
NO2 ;  that  the  introduction  of  the  group  NOo  produces  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  heat  evolved  during  combination  with  HCl  than  the  intro- 
duction of  an  atom  of  CI.  2.  That  the  isomeric  monochloranilines  do 
not  disengage  the  same  quantities  of  heat  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  ortho-  and  meta-derivatives  evolving  less  than  the  para-deri- 
vative. 

Aoetic  Derivatives. 

Monochlor-  Trichlor- 

acetic acid.  acetic  acid. 

1.  Neutralisation  with  soda 14-354  14-056 

2.  Solution  of  the  acid  in  water —2-331  +2-894 

3.  Undissolved  acid  acting  on  soda  solution  11-972  17*055 

4.  Indirect  determination  from  2i  and  3  , .  14-302  14-161 
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Amido-  Amido- 

acetic  acid,  propionic  acid. 

1.  Neutralisation  -svith  soda 2-967  2'4-67 

2.  Direct  combination  with  HCl 0-980  0*890 

3.  Decomposition  bj  soda  of  combination 

with  HCl 12-8'.2  — 

4.  Solution  of  the  acid  in  -water -- 3-580  — 

The  replacement  of  H  bj  CI  in  acetic  acid  slightly  augments  the 
amount  of  heat  disengaged  during  the  combination  of  the  acid  with 
alkali,  but  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  increase,  for  it  appears  that 
monochloracetic  acid  evolves  more  heat  in  this  reaction  than  does 
trichloracetic  acid. 

The  introduction  of  NH,  for  H  alters  altogether  the  character  of  the 
compound,  the  acid  becomes  almost  a  neutral  body,  capable  of  com- 
bining very  feebly  both  with  acids  and  bases.  The.se  amido-acids, 
however,  disengage  more  heat  in  uniting  with  soda  than  in  combining 
■with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Benzoic  Derivatives. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
thermal  units  obtained  for  nitro-  and  amido-benzoic  acids  in  compari.son 
with  ordinary  benzoic  acid. 


Acid  dissolved,  base  and  salt  dissolved 
„     solid  „  ,, 

,,     dissolved  ,,       salt  solid 

,,     solid  ,,       salt  solid 

All  separated  from  the  water,  and  with 
the  water,  referred  to  the  solid  con- 
dition      17--i  20-1         U-9 

Whilst  the  substitution  of  H  by  N02  in  benzoic  acid  influences 
materially  the  heat  of  combination  with  soda  w^hen  all  the  reacting 
bodies  are  referred  to  the  undissolved  condition,  the  effect  is  much 
less  obvious  when  everything  is  dissolved.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  substitution  by  CI.  The  group  NHj,  on  the  other  hand, 
diminishes  considerably  the  heat  disengaged  under  all  conditions,  but 
it  obviously  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  molecule  so  powerfully 
as  it  does  in  the  fatty  series.  If  the  energy  of  the  amido-acids  of  the 
acetic  series  be  compared  with  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  corre- 
sponding acids  of  the  benzoic  series  might  be  compared  with  carbonic 
or  boric  acids. 


Nitro- 

Amido- 

Benzoic. 

benzoic. 

benzoic. 

13-500 

12-80 

9-27 

7-000 

7-71 

5-11 

12-700 

1407 

7-87 

6-200 

8-98 

3-72 
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Phenol  Derivatives. 

Ortho.        Meta.         Para.         Dichlor. 
Substance  dissolved,  base  dissolved, 

combiuation  dissolved   9-33         7'82         8-92         9-06 

Substance    solid,     base    dissolved, 

combination  dissolved    2"97  7"16         4"09         4" 77 

Substance  dissolved,  base  dissolved, 

combination  solid    12'61  —  —  — 

Substance    solid,    base     dissolved, 

combination  solid    6"28  —  —  — 

All  sepai'ated  from  the  water,  and 

with  the  v^-ater,  referred   to  the 

solid  condition 17"4  —  —  — 

Takinsc  the  difference  between  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  phenol 
(7"4  units)  and  of  picric  acid  (13'8  units),  and  dividing  this  by  3,  we 
get  the  number  2'13,  corresponding  to  the  introduction  of  NOo  into 
the  phenol.  If  we  add  this  number  to  7"4,  the  calculated  number  for 
mononitrophenol  would  become  9"53,  wliich  is  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  experimental  numbers  for  ortho-  and  para-nitrophenol.  It  is 
probable  that  the  heat  of  combination  of  the  substitution-products  of 
phenol  increases  proportionately  with  the  number  of  times  that  the 
residue  ISTOj  is  introduced  ;  if  such  be  the  case,  the  heat  of  combina- 
tion of  dinitrophenol  should  be  about  11"66  units,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular isomeride  operated  on.  The  introduction  of  the  grouping  NO2 
has  a  greater  effect  upon  the  phenol  molecule  than  the  inti'oduction  of 
a  corresponding  amount  of  CI ;  as  far  as  the  heat  of  neutralisation  may 
be  taken  as  evidence,  the  single  group  NOo  is  about  equivalent  to  CI2. 

J.  W. 

Some  Thermochemical  Data.  By  Berthelot  {Gompt.  rend.,  89, 
119 — 121). —  (1.)  Formation  of  Gaseous  Diamylene. — The  specific  heat 
of  diamvlene,  Cmllin,  between  20°  and  130°  is  0-545  ;  its  molecular 
heat,  76'3  ;  heat  of  vaporisation,  CmHon,  140  grams  =  6'91.  The  heat 
disengaged  by  the  conversion  of  liquid  amylene  into  liquid  diamylene 
is  11 '8  cal.  The  heat  of  vapoi'isation  of  amylene  is  5  25  :  hence  the 
conversion  of  gaseous  amylene  into  gaseous  diamylene,  2C5H)o=  C10H20, 
disengages  15 '4  cal. 

(2.)  Heat  of  Fusion,  and  Specific  Heat  of  Glycerol. — The  heat  of 
fusion  of  glycerol,  C3H5(OH)3,  92  grams  =  3'91  cal.  Determinations 
of  the  specific  heat  gave  the  following  numbers : — 

Sp.  heat.  Mol.  heat. 

Between  14  and  100° 0-591  54-4 

16    „    179 0-646  59-4 

20    „    195 0-665  61-1 

or  47-8  +  0"14  t  at  temperature  t.^ 

The  specific  heat  of  dilute  solutions  of  glycerol  is  sensibly  greater 
than  that  of  water,  and  therefore  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  specific 
heats  of  their  constituents.  C.  H.  B. 
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Observations  on  Noble  and  Abel's  Memoir  "  On  the  Com- 
bustion of  Gunpowder."  By  Berthklot  {Compt.  rend.,  89,  lii2— 
196). — The  antlun-  points  out  that  the  new  calorimetric  rosnlts 
obtained  by  Noble  and  Abel  more  nearly  approach  the  theoretical 
numbers,  but  considers  that  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  read  the 
highest  temperature  attained  by  the  water  in  the  ealorimeter,  since 
the  explosion  vessel  still  gives  up  heat  to  the  water  during  the  first 
minutes  of  the  period  of  cooling.  Comparative  observations  should  be 
made  as  to  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  calorimeter  when  filled  with 
water  at  the  maximum  temperature  attained,  other  comlitions 
remaining  the  same.  The  thiosulphate  found  in  the  solid  residue  is 
probably  a  secondary  product  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
or  nitrous  vapours,  on  the  sulphide  present,  when  the  apparatus  has 
cooled.  It  cannot  be  a  direct  product  of  the  explosion,  the  tempera- 
tare  of  which  is  2200°,  since  it  is  decomposed  at  550^. 

The  combustion  of  an  explosive  compound,  e.g.,  gun-cotton,  gives 
rise  to  simpler  products  than  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture, 
e.g.,  gunpowder,  because  of  the  molecular  homogeneity  of  the  former. 

C.  H.  B. 

Vapour-densities  of  some  Inorganic  Compounds.  Bv  Y. 
and  C.  Meyer  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1282— 1285).— The  authors 
have  determined  the  vapour-density  of  antimony  trioxide  at  1500'^  C., 
using  their  method  already  described  (Ber.,  12,  1112).  The  numbers 
obtained  show  the  molecular  weight  to  be  SbjOfi,  similar  to  that  of 
arsenic  trioxide.  Cnprous  chloride  at  the  same  temperature  gives 
6"93asthe  density,  CuoCU  requiring  6"84.  Cadmium  bromide  gave  the 
following  numbers:  vapour-density  at  923"  =  922,  at  914' =  9'28, 
whereas  9'84  is  the  calculated  number  for  CdBr..  The  authors  hope 
to  determine  the  vapour-density  of  glucinum  chloride.  P.  P.  B. 

Study  of  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  Liquids  by  Means  of 
their  Coefficient  of  Dilatation,  Specific  Heat,  and  Atomic 
Weight.  By  R.  Pictet  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  131o— 1319).— In  a  pre- 
vious note  (ibid.,  88,  80-5)  the  author  has  shown  that  there  exists  a 
simple  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  solid  bodies,  their  tem- 
perature of  fusion,  and  length  of  calorific  oscillation.  In  the  present 
paper  he  has  extended  his  researches  to  liquids,  and  concludes  that,  if 
temperature  be  regarded  as  length  of  calorific  oscillation,  a  simple 
relation  exists  between  the  atomic  weights,  dilatations,  and  tempera- 
tures of  changes  of  state  of  aU  bodies.  C.   H.   B. 

Exsiccator  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  Ether,  Chloroform,  and 
Benzene  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1294).— In  order  to  evaporate 
an  ethereal  solution,  without  the  application  of  heat,  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  an  ordinary  desiccator  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  replaced 
by  crude  paraf&n.  The  ether  is  absorbed  by  the  paraffin,  and  may  be 
recovered  by  distilling  the  mixture.  The  apparatus  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  evaporation  of  liquids  containing  chloroform,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  benzene.  ^Y.  C.  W. 

Distillation  of  a  Heterogeneous  Liquid.  By  L.  Trooht  (Cnmpf. 
rend.    89    229 — 2ol). — Kngel  and  Moitessier  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  285) 
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have  stated  that  when  a  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  and  chloroform  is 
distilled,  the  vapour  which  passes  over  at  about  61°  contains  chloro- 
form, water,  and  anhydrous  chloral.  The  author  has  found  that 
when  20  grams  of  chloral  hydrate  are  distilled  with  200  grams  of 
chloroform,  water-vapour  and  chloi-oform  pass  over  at  61°,  and 
anhydrous  chloral  remains  in  the  retort,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
chloroform.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  water  contained  in  the  chloral 
hydrate  has  passed  over  when  two-thirds  of  the  mixed  liquid  has  been 
distilled.  Since  the  tension  of  water- vapour  is  50'2  mm.  less  than 
that  of  anhydrous  chloral,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  retained  in 
the  retort  in  consequence  of  chemical  action.  C.  H.  B. 

Viscosity  a  cause  of  Catalysis.  By  A.  Guyard  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  [2],  31,  354 — 358). — The  reaction  of  certain  metallic  salts 
with  known  reagents  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  presence  of 
glycerol.  Thus,  under  these  circumstances,  chromium  sesquioxide  is 
not  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride,  nor  yet  copper 
by  potash  or  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  in  presence  of  glycerol, 
uranium  and  bismuth  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  barium  and 
manganese  by  potash.  By  adding  potash  or  soda  to  salts  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  in  presence  of  excess  of  glycerol,  the  oxides  are  partially 
precipitated  on  destroying  the  viscosity,  either  by  adding  water  or 
warming  the  solution  ;  the  portion  of  oxide  which  always  remains  in 
solution  colours  it  from  a  dirty  gi'ey  to  a  magnificent  blue. 

If  glycerol  in  large  excess  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  potassium- 
titanium  sulphate,  aluminium  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  lead  nitrate,  or 
stannous  chloride,  and  ammonia  added,  the  oxides  are  not  precipitated, 
but  on  adding  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  resaturating 
the  solution  with  ammonia,  the  oxides  are  precipitated ;  a  similar 
phenomenon  takes  place  when  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  solutions  of 
ferric  oxide  and  uranium  oxide,  or  ferroas  cobalt  and  nickel  oxide  in 
presence  of  glycerol.  The  oxides  are  precipitated  only  after  saturating 
the  alkaline  solution  with  hydrochloinc  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
adding  a  further  excess  of  alkali.  These  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  glycerol  which  prevents  the  precipitation ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, modified  by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  salts  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  acids  on  the  alkalis. 

Titanic  acid  is  not  precipitated  in  presence  of  glycerol  even  by 
excess  of  ammonia ;  if,  however,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  without  destroying  its  alkaline 
reaction,  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  at  once.  Alumina  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia  in  presence  of  glycerol  as  a  flocculent  instead  of  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate. 

These  phenomena  cannot  well  be  made  use  of  in  the  sepai^ation  of 
the  metals ;  they  are  however  of  theoretical  interest,  as  they  show  how 
the  physical  property  has  been  mistaken  for  a  chemical  property. 

L.  T.  6'S. 

Researches  in  Chemical  Equivalence.  By  E.  J.  Mirxs  and 
J.  J.  Smith  {Chem.  New>;,  40,  15 — 17). — Nicl-el  and  Cobalt  Sulphates. 
— Since  the  combining  proportions  of  nickel  and  cobalt  appear  to 
be  quite  the  same,  the  authors  made  it  their  object  to  inquire  the 
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terms  on  which  these  metals  proved  to  be  mutaally  equivalent.  The 
particular  equivalence  examined  was  equivalent  preeipitability  of  the 
sulphates,  by  sodium  hydrate,  from  an  aqueous  solution.  The  sul- 
phates of  the  two  metals  having  been  obtained  in  a  pure  form,  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  each  salt  was  prepared,  and  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  of  which  10  c.c.  were  capable  of  precipitating  08218  gram  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  sulphates.  A  series  of  nine  experiments  was  made,  in 
which  the  relative  weights  of  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphate  present  varied 
from  O'l  to  0"9  gram,  the  total  weight  of  nickel  and  cobalt  .salt  and  the 
volume  of  the  solution  being,  however,  always  the  same,  viz.,  1  oram 
and  10  c.c.  The  experiments  were  conducted  as  follows  : — The  bottles 
containing  the  solutions  of  the  sulphates  and  the  sodium  hydrate  were 
immersed  in  a  trough  through  which  there  was  a  flow  of  water  to 
bring  them  to  a  constant  temperature.  The  necessary  quantities  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  solutions  were  then  carefully  measured  out,  mixed, 
and  the  temperature  observed.  10  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrate  were  then 
added,  the  solution  was  stirred  vigorously,  the  temperature  again 
observed,  the  pi'ecipitate  filtered  off",  and  washed  first  with  cold  then 
with  hot  water.  After  washing,  the  precipitate  was  converted  into 
sulphate  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed.  The  mixed 
sulphates  were  then  dissolved  in  water  and  separated  by  Gibbs's 
method,  the  nickel  sulphate  being  weighed  and  the  cobalt  estimated 
by  difference. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  table,  the  authors  find  that  the  precipitability  of  nickel  sulphate 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  mass.  In  the  case  of  cobalt  sulphate,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  such  law  holds  good.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  two 
sulphates  are  equally  precipitable  when  the  weight  taken  of  each  is 
0"84093  gram.  A  highly  important  chemical  relation  is  disclosed 
when  the  two  sulphates  are  conditioned  in  this  manner.  The  reci- 
procal of  084093  is  11892,  a  number  differing  by  only  the  small 
amount  of  0"40  per  cent,  from  1"1845 — the  mean  value  of  the  precipi- 
tability of  cobalt  sulphate.  Deduced  as  these  values  are  from  a  series 
of  experiments,  the  authors  consider  that  their  connection  must  bo 
something  more  than  accidental.  The  relation  may  be  stated  thus : — 
For  an  equal  weight,  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphates  are  equally  precipit- 
able, the  attraction  of  the  one  towards  the  reagent  being  then  inverse 
to  that  of  the  other.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  function 
admits  of  extension  to  other  weights  than  084093  gram  of  the  sul- 
phates, all  the  masses  in  one  of  the  previous  experiments  were  doubled, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  chemical  effect  produced  was  also  doubled. 
The  authors  think  it  probable  that  this  law  is  general,  and  theref<jre 
infer  that  the  reciprocal  function  noticed  may  apply  to  multiples  of 
the  weights  to  which,  in  their  particular  case,  it  specially  appertiiiiied. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  NiSOj  =  CoSOi  =  lo405,  they  accordingly 
write  the  function  thus  :  0(NSO,)  =  0-'(CoSOJ.  D.   B. 

A  Simple  Gas-holder.  By  G.  Attenkofer  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [*2],  19, 
o3.j).— An  (jrdiuiuy  gas-holder  with  two  tubes  famished  with  stop- 
cocks passing  through  the  top  and  no  other  orifice.  One  of  the  tubes 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  other  merely  makes  a  communi- 
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cation  between  the  vessel  and  the  outer  air.  Water  is  run  in  by  the 
longer  tube.  When  the  vessel  is  full  gas  is  passed  in  by  the  shorter 
tube,  vphile  a  caoutchoac  tube  is  connected  with  the  longer,  so  that  the 
water  is  syphoned  out  thereby.  By  again  running  water  in  through 
the  lono-er  tube,  a  stream  of  gas  is  forced  out  through  the  shorter. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Preparation  of  Distilled  Water  free  from  Ammonia.    By  J. 

S.  Thomson  (Chem.  News,  40,  18). — The  following  modification  of  the 
distilling  apparatus  commonly  found  in  laboratories  at  once  provides  a 
simple  means  of  securing  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  water  free 
from  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  little  or  no  attention. 
The  tube  which  conducts  the  vapour  from  the  still  or  boiler,  in  place 
of  being  connected  directly  with  the  worm,  is  made  to  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  iron  drum,  while  the  top  of  the  drum  is  connected 
with  the  worm-pipe  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  drum,  which  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  condenses  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
and  the  condensed  water  falling  to  the  bottom,  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  by  the  free  steam  blowing  into  it.  Now,  if  this  condensed 
water  be  drawn  oif  by  a  suitable  tap,  it  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  ammonia,  while  the  ordinary  distilled  water  at  the  worm  end 
contains  abundance  of  ammonia.  D.  B. 

Electrolysis  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  E.  Schone  (Liehig's 
Annalen,  197,  137 — 168). — This  paper,  the  author's  sixth  communica- 
tion relating  to  his  researches  on  hydrogen  peroxide,  describes  the 
results  obtained  by  submitting  solutions  of  that  substance  to  electro- 
lysis. Different  statements  of  the  eifect  of  electrolysis  on  aqueous 
solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  have  been  put  forth  by  different 
chemists,  and  the  author  shows  that  the  reactions  may  possibly  occur 
in  various  ways,  among  which  he  enumerates  the  following : — 


Direct  electrolysis 
of  the 


Secondary  actions. 


At  —  pole. 


At  +  pole. 


Water  only — 

HjO  =  Hs  +  O 
Peroxide  only — 

H2O0  =  H.  +  O2 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.     H2O2  =  H2O  +  O 
Do.  do. 


H2  +  H2O2  =  2H2O 

None 

H2  +  H2O..  =  2H2O 

Do. 

None 
None 


0  +  H2O2  =  H2O  +  O 

None 

None 
02  +  2H202  =  2H20+202 

None 
O  +  H2O2  =  H2O  +  O2 
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The  table  shows  that  the  proportions  of  the  gases  collected  at  each 
polo,  compared  with  the  pases  which  would  be  collected  in  a  voltameter 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  and  with  the  quantities  of  undccom- 
posed  h^-drogen  peroxide  contained  in  the  liquid  round  each  electrode, 
would,  taken  collectively,  differ  iu  each  case.  The  author's  cxperi- 
ments  were  directed  to  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  quantities 
concerned.  He  found  that  the  results  were  influenced  by  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  the  quantity  of  acid  used  to  acidulate  it,  and  the 
strength  of  the  current.  But  under  conditions  as  to  these  particulars 
comprised  within  tolerably  wide  limits,  he  obtained  results  agreeing 
throughout  with  Case  1  of  the  preceding  table.  Hence  his  conclusion, 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  not  an  electrolyte,  and  that  in  its  (acidulated) 
solution,  it  is  the  water  alone  (or  rather  the  acid)  which  is  electro- 
lysed, the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  being  a  secondary  action, 
effected  by  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  as  they  are 
liberated  from  the  water.  R.  R. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Sulphide.  By  R.  Exgkl  and  Mor- 
TEssiER  (Cowpt.  rend.,  88,  1201 — 1203). — Bineau  (Ann.  Chhn.  I'lii/n., 
70,  76)  stated  that  ammonium  sulphide  exists  only  at  very  low  tempe- 
ratures. In  1800,  Deville  and  Troost  gave  the  density  of  this  com- 
pound as  126  (air  =  1).  Horstmann,  in  18t)3,  concluded,  from  tho 
results  of  the  determinations  of  the  density  of  mixtures  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  ammonia,  that  these  two  gases  do  not  combiiu?  at  tempe- 
ratures between  56-4°  and  85-9°.  The  authors  find  (1)  that  2  vols, 
of  ammonia  and  1  vol.  of  hydrogen  sulphide  combine  at  ordinary 
temperatures  to  form  ammonium  sulphydrate,  1  vol.  of  annnonia  re- 
maining nncombined ;  (2)  the  product  dissociates  very  rapidly  with 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  at  46°  the  dissociation  is  complete. 
The  gases  recombine  on  cooling.  C.  H.  B. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Hydrosulphide.  By  R.  Esc.f.l 
and  A.  Moitessier  (Couipt.  rend.,  88,  1.3.')3— l:i->t).--A  bell-jar  was 
filled,  over  mercury,  with  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  gas  an<l  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  maintained  at  50''.  On  the  introduction  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal  previously  ignited,  absorption  of  the  mixed  gases  took 
place,  and  the  volume  of  the  gases  diminished  by  three-fourths.  The 
charcoal  was  then  withdrawn,  placed  in  a  vacuous  bell-jar  over  mercury, 
and  warmed,  when  the  absorbed  gases  were  expelled.  On  cooling, 
crystals  formed  on  the  side  of  the  jar,  and  on  introducing  a  j)ieco  of 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  residual  gas  was 
entirely  absorbed,  .showing  it  to  be  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  the  gas 
remaining  in  the  original  jar,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  charcoal,  no 
absorption  occurred,  showing  the  absence  of  ammonia  gas.  ^ 

If  combination  had  taken  place  on  mixing  tho  gases  at  50  ,  con- 
den.sation  would  have  taken  place,  but  no  such  effect  was  noticed,  and, 
moreover,  the  gases  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  charcoal  in  equal 
volumes,  and  when  again  expelled  by  heat  would  not  have  contained 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  formation  of  crystals  on  the  sides  of  tho  jars 
shows  that  combination  takes  place  on  cooling.  ^ 
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It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  50°  ammonium  liydrosulphide  does 
not  exist,  but  is  dissociated.  On  cooling,  however,  the  gases  reunite, 
forming  the  original  compound.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Hydrosulphide.  By  Isambert 
(Coi)ipt.  rend.,  89,  96 — 97). — In  reply  to  the  above,  the  author  claims 
priority  (Ann.  de  VEcole  Normal  Su^jc'rieure,  5, 153),  and  states  that  the 
results  of  Engel  and  Moitessier  only  show  that  charcoal  absorbs  am- 
monia gas  more  readily  than  ammonium  hydrosulphide. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Hydrosulphide.  By  R.  Engel 
and  A.  Moitessier  (Gompt.  rend.,  89,  237). — This  is  a  reply  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Isambert  (Compt.  rend.,  89,  96)  against  the 
author's  proofs  of  the  dissociation  of  ammonia  hydrosulphide  at 
moderate  temperatures.  They  find,  in  addition  to  the  proofs  already 
given  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  1353),  that  when  a  few  drops  of  water  are 
introduced  into  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonia  at  a  low  temperature,  the  gas  is  absorbed  as  a  whole ;  if, 
however,  the  gaseous  mixture  and  the  water  be  previously  heated  to 
50°,  the  ammonia  alone  is  dissolved.  C.  H.  B. 

Basic  Hydrosulphides  of  Ammonia.  By  L.  Troost  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,  1267). — Several  of  these  compounds  have  been  prepared. 
One  crystallises  at  0°  in  forms  apparently  belonging  to  the  orthorhom- 
bic  system.  These  crystals  exert  a  strong  action  on  polarised  light. 
A  second  solidifies  at  — 8°,  bat  may  remain  in  a  superfused  condition 
to  —25°.  The  third  does  not  solidity  at  —55".  The  author  promises 
details  concei-ning  the  properties  and  dissociation  tensions  of  these 
compounds.  C  H.  B. 

Density  of  the  Vapour  of  Ammonium  Dihydrosulphide.    By 

H.  St.  Claire-Deville  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  1239— 1240).— The  details 
of  a  determination  referred  to  by  Engel  and  Moitessier  (ibid.,  88, 
1201 — 1203)  are  given.  The  author  states  that  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  again  preparing  the  neutral  hydrosulphide  used  in  this  experiment. 
The  density  of  the  dihydrosulphide  is  0'88  (air  =  1).  C.   H.  B. 

Action  of  Aqueous  Vapour  on  Carbonic  Oxide  in  presence 
of  Red-hot  Platinum.  By  J.  Coqdillion  (Compt.  rend.,  88,  1204). 
— A  sample  of  gas  from  a  Siemens  gas  generator  had  the  composition 
COo,  5-00;  CO,  29-75;  H,  T-m-,  1^,  57-59.  After  removal  of  the 
carbonic  anhydride  the  gas  occupied  95  vols.  When  it  was  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  and  passed  repeatedly  over  a  red-hot  spiral  of 
platinum,  the  volume  increased  to  99.  After  treatment  with  potash,  the 
gas  occupied  the  original  volume,  95.  This  process  was  repeated 
several  times.  The  increase  in  volume  was  not  constant,  but  depended 
on  the  duration  of  the  experiment  and  the  temperature  of  the  plati- 
num. The  residual  gas,  after  treatment  with  potash,  always  occupied 
95  volumes.  Analysis  showed  that  this  residual  gas  contained  only  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  remainder  being  replaced  by  an 
equal   volume   of    hydrogen.     Under   the   influence   of    the   red-hot 
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platinum,  carbonic  oxide  and  aqueous  vapour  give  carbonic  anhydride 
and  free  hydrogen.  100  volumes  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  were  increased  to  130  vols.  :  hence  a  state  of 
equilibrium  was  reached  when  the  gas  had  the  composition  COj,  30; 
H,  30 ;  CO,  70  ;  =  130.  These  experiments  explain  the  fact,  that  in 
a  Siemens  gas  generator,  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  never  entirely  con- 
verted into  monoxide.  C.  H.  B. 

Ammonium  Nitrite  and  the  Bye-products  obtained  in  the 
Ozonisation  of  Air  by  Moist  Phosphorus.  By  A.  R.  Leeds 
{Clwrn.  Xeus,  40,  70 — 74). — Sterry  Hunt,  as  long  ago  as  18i8,  threw 
out  the  suggestion  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  really  com- 
posed of  two  equivalents  (atoms)  of  the  element,  sustaining  towards 
each  other  the  same  relations  as  the  two  equivalents  (atoms)  in  nitrous 
oxide.  Schaeffer  appears  to  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  dual  nature  of  nitrogen,  and  holds  Hunt's  view,  that  it  is 
the  nitryl  of  ammonium  nitrite,  and  capable  of  forming  this  body  by 
assuming  again  the  elements  of  water.  In  1862  Schonbcin  published 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  oiv  the  generation  of  ammonium 
nitrite  from  water  and  atmospheric  air  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
In  none  of  these  experiments,  however,  was  the  precaution  apj)arently 
taken  to  use  air  which  had  been  purified  from  its  pre-existing  ammo- 
niacal  and  nitrous  compounds.  In  repeating  these  experiments  Carius 
employed  most  elaborate  precautions,  using  only  air  and  water  which 
had  been  most  carefully  purified.  The  water  was  evapor.ited  both 
with  a  rapid  and  with  a  slow  change  of  atmosphere,  at  various  tem- 
peratures, from  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  to  100°,  both  alone 
and  after  addition  of  baryta,  the  latter  being  devoid  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, in  contact  with  platinum  spirals,  and  diffused  over  a  great 
surface  of  purified  cotton-wool,  but  in  no  case  was  ammonium  nitrite 
formed.  In  such  experiments  therefore  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  ammonium  nitrite  and 
nitrous  compounds  from  any  extraneous  sources.  In  ca.ses  of  rapid 
oxidation,  like  the  combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  fats,  phosphorus  and 
other  bodies  in  the  air,  if  it  be  true  that  ammonium  nitrite  is  formed, 
irrespective  of  any  nitrogen  compounds  pre-existing  in  the  atmosj)here, 
the  origin  of  this  ammonium  nitrite  is  to  be  looked  for  in  other  causes 
than  the  conjunction  of  atmospheric  air  and  water-vapour  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  The  same  remark  applies  if  any  ammonium  nitrite 
is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  contact  with  air  and 
water. 

Quite  independently  of  the  work  done  by  other  observers,  an  ex- 
tended  series  of  experiments  was  instituted  by  the  author  upon  the 
phenomena  which  accompanied  the  ozonisation  of  air  by  means  of 
phosphorus.  In  the  earlier  trials,  attention  was  limited  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  oxidised  compounds  of  nitrogen  were  produced  or  not. 
Subsequently,  the  research  was  made  to  include  all  other  bye-products. 
It  was  deemed  important  to  purify  and  measure  the  air  used  and  the 
ozone  formed,  to  determine  the  amount  of  phosphorus  consumed  and 
of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  produced,  and  in  case  they  were 
really  present  and  it  were  possible  to  estimate  them,  the  amounts  of 
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nitrogen  compounds,  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ozone,  remaining  in 
solution  in  the  jar-  and  -wash-waters. 

The  phosphorus  ozonator  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  vol.  i,  p.  8,  was  employed  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  investigation.  The  most  important  result  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  arrived  at  is  that  the  chief  bye-prodnct  of  the 
ozonisation  of  moist  air  by  phosphorus  is  not  phospborous  acid  but 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  former  of  these  two 
substances  is  the  one  principally  formed  under  these  circumstances. 
This  may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  the  phosphorous  acid  is  first  formed 
and  that  it  is  gradually  transformed  into  phosphoric  acid  under  the 
influence  of  nascent  ozone.  The  author  could  not  determine  this  point 
very  I'eadily  in  the  coui'se  of  these  experiments.  It  is  certainly  an 
error  to  ascribe,  as  is  done  in  various  text-books,  the  dense  white 
fumes  seen  in  the  ozonising  chambers  to  ammonium  nitrite — they  are 
chiefly  due  to  phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  author's  experiments  do  not  permit  him  to  say  that  no  ammo- 
nium nitrite  was  Ibrmed  during  any  period  of  the  ozonisation  ;  they 
prove  merely  that  no  ammonium  nitrite  could  be  detected  at  its  close. 
If  therefore  this  body  were  produced,  it  must  have  become  oxidised  to 
ammonium  nitrate. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  ozone  itself  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  conjectured,  with  Lament  and  others,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  uneven  quantivalence  of  the  elements  taking  part  in 
the  reaction,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  P4  +  Ou  = 
P2O3  +  P2O5  +  2O3.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  anticipate  the  develop- 
ment of  ozone  whenever  oxidation  of  a  perissad  occurred  at  tempera- 
tures compatible  with  the  stability  of  the  ozone  molecule.  In  enter- 
ing into  new  combinations,  the  oxygen  molecules  must  undergo  tem- 
porary resolution  into  their  constituent  atoms.  These,  while  in  the 
course  of  taking  up  new  positions  in  other  combinations,  and  animated 
by  their  atomic  energy  or  energy  of  the  nascent  state,  may  either 
oxidise  the  oxygen  molecule,  or  the  nitrogen,  or  the  molecule  of  water. 
In  the  first  case,  ozone  would  be  produced ;  in  the  second,  regai'ding 
water  as  the  basic  body  and  NNO  as  the  nitryl,  there  might  be  formed, 
as  Hunt  has  indicated,  ammonium  nitrate ;  in  the  third,  hydrogen 
jDcroxide.  D.  B. 

Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  J.  W.  Mallet  (Chevi.  News,  39,  257).— The 
formula  assigned  to  the  highly  explosive  black  substance  formed  by 
the  addition  of  iodine  to  ammonia  by  various  investigators  are  very 
different.  Colin  aod  Gay-Lussac  ascribed  to  the  formula  NI3,  whilst 
six  other  eminent  chemists  stated  that  it  contained  hydrogen  in  dif- 
ferent amounts,  giving  the  following  formulee,  NHI2,  NH2l,  NH3NI3, 
NH34NI3. 

The  author  states  that  these  erroneous  formulae  have  been  given 
owing  to  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  unstable  nature  of  the 
compound.  The  powder  decomposes  during  drying  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  in  contact  with  water,  nitrogen  and  iodine  being  liberated 
and  lOs  and  hydriodic  acids  or  ammonium  salts  formed. 

The  author  prepared  his  compound  by  dissolving  iodine  in  alcohol 
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and  precipitating  with  water  to  get  it  into  a  fine  state  of  division  ;  this 
was  then  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  the  strongest  aqueous  ammonia 
at  0°  C,  the  supernatant  liquor  poured  off,  and  the  black  powder 
washed  several  times  with  the  strongest  aqueous  ammonia;  it  was  then 
washed  first  with  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  then  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  lastly  with  anhydrous  ether,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  0° ; 
the  powder  was  then  transferred  to  a  filter,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ether  evaporated  in  a  current  of  cold  air.  The  product  thus  prepared 
was  explosive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  two  instances  it  exploded 
under  water  with  great  violence. 

The  relative  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  iodine  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance were  ascertained  by  decomposing  an  unweighed  quantity  of  it 
by  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  neutralised  by 
dilute  soda-ley  and  determining  in  equal  volumes  of  the  liquid  the 
nitrogen  as  ammonia  by  mixing  with  excess  of  so<la  and  boiling  into  a 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  iodine  as  silver  iodide. 

A.  The  comi^osition  of  the  product  prepared  as  above  mentioned 
was  thus  found  to  agree  with  the  formula  NI3. 

B.  Another  product  was  prepared  as  above,  with  the  exception  how- 
ever that  a  weaker  ammonia  solution  was  used  and  the  temperature 
was  not  attended  to.  Its  composition  agreed  with  the  formula  as 
an  average  of  the  results  obtained  of  2'O'i  atoms  of  iodine  to  1  of 
nitrogen. 

C.  Another  sample,  washed  with  water  until  free  from  ammonia  aud 
then  left  under  water  for  two  or  tln-ee  days  and  dried  after  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether  as  above  described,  gave  an  average  of  209 
atoms  of  iodine  for  each  atom  of  nitrogen. 

From  these  results  the  author  proves  that  the  nitrogen  iodide,  NI3, 
can  be  obtained  free  from  hydrogen,  and  goes  on  to  show  how,  as- 
suming the  mixtures  produced  by  the  methods  B  and  C  to  be  definite 
compounds,  they  might  be  made  to  agree  with  the  formulae  given  to 
these  products  by  other  chemists. 

From  the  American  Chemical  Journal.  W.  T. 

Phosphorus  Sulphides.  By  G.  Ramme  (Deut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber., 
12,  lo-JU— loiJl).— The  liquid  sulphides  of  phosphorus  ore  decom- 
posed on  distillation  with  water.  By  the  action  of  water  at  l/iO"  on 
the  sulphide  PaSo,  phosphorous,  phosphoric,  and  hydrosulphuric  at-ids 
are  formed.  The  compound  P4S3  can  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  red  phosphorus  in  a  tube  at  2GU^  or  by  hrating 
PjSe  with  common  phosphorns  in  a  current  of  carbonic  aidiydride  at 
320°.  This  substance  is  freely  soluble  in  carbon  bisulpliide.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  pale  yellow  prisms  (m.  p.  IGO  J  are  deposited. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Amalgams  of  the  Alkali 
Metals.  Bv  iiEiuilKLul  (Cmnpt.  rrwi,  88,  l;i:jo— l:U<»).— In  ex- 
amining the  chemical  constitution  of  the  liquid  and  solid  amalgams  of 
the  alkali  metals,  the  autlior  treats  them  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  measures  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  reactions,  and  also  analyses 
the  solution  to  determine  detimtely  the  quantity  of  alkali  metala  pre- 
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sent.  From  the  results  obtained,  he  deduces  the  heat  of  formation  of 
the  different  bodies. 

For  one  equivalent  of  potassium,  the  heat  of  formation  first  increases 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  mercury  molecules 
until  a  maximum  is  reached,  when  it  begins  to  decrease.  The 
maximum  heat  of  formation,  34'2,  corresponds  with  a  crystalline 
amalgam  containing  1'6  per  cent,  potassium,  and  having  the  formula 
HgoiK.  The  number  of  mercury  molecules  being  so  large  renders  it 
probable  that  ifc  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  in  the  saline 
hydrates.  The  liquid  amalgams  may  be  considered  as  solutions  of  the 
preceding  body  in  mercury.  No  other  crystalline  amalgam  has  yet 
been  obtained,  but  the  heats  of  formation  show  the  .existence  of  several 
other  compounds  of  such  a  nature. 

The  heats  of  formation  of  the  sodium-amalgam  follow  a  similar 
order  to  those  of  potassium,  that  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of 
sodium  possessing  the  highest,  21'1,  which  correspond  with  the 
formula  Hgi^Na,  The  existence  of  other  compounds  can  be  shown, 
but  not  their  composition. 

The  heat  of  oxidation  of  the  amalgams  rich  in  potassium,  exceeds 
that  of  those  rich  in  sodium,  as  do  also  the  heats  of  formation.  Thus 
the  difference  is  +8'6  for  HgioK  compared  with  HgioNa,  and  for 
Hg.,4K  compared  with  Hg^Na  +  12'6,  whilst  the  heat  of  oxidation  of 
potassium  only  exceeds  that  of  sodium  by  +4'7.  Therefore  under 
similar  conditions,  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  potassium  can  be  reduced 
to  +  48  cal.  and  that  of  sodium  to  +56  cal.,  that  is  to  say,  the  rela- 
tive affinities  of  the  free  alkali-metals  for  oxygen  are  inverted  in  this 
amalgam.  This  explains  the  apparent  anomaly  observed  by  Kraut  and 
Popp,  that  sodium  displaces  the  potassium  in  solution  of  potash  when 
it  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  the  final  result  being  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystalline  amalgam,  Hg24K.  L.  T.   O'S. 

Zinc  and  Cadmiran  Arsenates.  By  W.  Demel  {Beut.  Chem. 
•Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1270 — 1282). — An  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  acid  dis- 
solves zinc  oxide,  and  on  concentrating  the  solution  a  salt  separates 
out  in  leaflets  ;  the  mother-liquors  yield  a  further  quantity  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  and  the  residual  solution  on  addition  of  alcohol  gives 
a  white  precipitate  of  the  .same  salt.  The  salt  washed  with  ether  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  gave  analytical  results  corresponding  with 
the  formula  2ZnO.As,05.H20  +  2H,0,  or  OH.AsOaZn  +  H,0. 

This  salt,  by  treatment  with  water,  forms  another  crystalline  body 
having  the  composition  10ZnO.4As2O5.10H2O.  Both  these  arsenates 
dissolve  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  gives 
a  white  precipitate  when  treated  with  an  alkali.  The  precipitate  is 
zinc  arsenate,  oZnO.AsaOs  +  SHoO,  also  obtained  by  treating  zinc  sul- 
phate with  sodic  arsenate  (Salkowski,  J",  jjr.  Chem.,  104,  162). 

By  using  cadmium  carbonate,  analogous  salts  were  obtained  ;  first, 
acid  cadmium  arsenate,  2CdO.AsjO5.H2O  +  2H2O,  crystallising  in 
shining  needles  ;  secondly,  the  salt  10CdO.4As3O5l0H2O,  as  a  white 
crystalline  compound;  and  finally,  cadmium  ai'senate,  6Cd0.2As205.  -j- 
8H2O,  as  a  white  voluminous  precipitate.  P.  P.  B. 
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A  Compound  of  Alumina  with  Carbonic  Acid.  Bj  Urbaix 
and  Renoul  {Compt.  rend.,  88,  1183— 11  :jo).— When  a  salt  of  alu- 
minium is  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  the  precipitate  is  gela- 
tinous and  transparent  if  the  solutions  have  been  mixed  at  the  boiling 
temperature ;  but  if  they  are  mixed  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  pre- 
cipitate is  opaque,  and  when  dried  it  is  pulverulent  and  perfectly 
white.  The  former  becomes  hard  and  horny-looking  by  drying,  autl 
dissolves  in  acid  only  slowly  and  without  disengagement  of  gas.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  immediately  and  with  an  abundant 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas  is  not  due  to  the  com- 
pound of  soda,  aluminium,  and  carbonic  acid  already  known,  nor  to 
adhering  sodium  c^arbonate.  The  precipitate,  after  having  been  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid,  had  the  percentage  composition:  alumina,  52; 
carbonic  acid,  11 ;  water,  37  ;  which  nearly  corresponds  with — 

COo.2Al,03.8H,0, 
that  of  a  hydrated  sub-carbonate.      This  compound  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  beginning  to  lose  its  carbonic  acid  at  30"^,  and  parting  with  it 
completely  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  10<)°. 

R.  R,. 

Ultramarine.  By  A.  Riwne  (^Beut.  Cliem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  132;i— 
1326). — In  the  preparation  of  ultramarine,  the  product  obtained  from 
the  same  mixture  of  ingredients  may  vary  in  colour  from  green  to  deep 
blue. 

If  the  different  samples  are  washed  with  water,  and  the  amount  of 
sodium  sulphate  determined  in  the  liquid,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sodium  sulphate  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  blue  :  e.g.,  from 
green  ultramarine,  2"41  per  cent.  Na^SOi,  and  from  blue  ulti-amarine, 
6"87  per  cent.  Na..S04  were  obtained. 

The  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  when  the  ultramarine 
is  treated  with  an  acid  is  less  for  blue  than  for  green  ultramarine,  e.7., 
green  =  lOG,  blue  022  per  cent.  S.  Siuce  ultramarine  contains 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite,  these  numbers  do  not  ])rove  that  the 
blue  ultramarine  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide  ; 
they  merely  indicate  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  sodium  sulpliide  is  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  the  sulphurous  anhydride  which  is  liberated  from  tlie  sulphur  oxy- 
acids. 

The  author  regards  ultramarine  as  a  sodium-aluminium  silicate  in 
which  varying  quantities  of  sodium  sulphide  and  the  sodium  .salts  of 
sulphur  oxy-acids  are  dissolved.  W.  C.   W. 

Red  and  Yellow  Ultramarine.  By  E.  W.  BUchnku  (Dlngl. 
pohjt.  /.,  231,  460). — In  the  production  of  ultramarine  in  mulUe  fur- 
naces, red  and  yellow  ultramarine  colours  are  often  produced.  These 
the  author  says  are  due  both  to  a  suppies.sed  formation  of  the  ultra- 
marine on  the  one  hand,  and  to  over-heating  on  the  other. 

On  analysis  of  the  red  in  comparison  with  the  blue,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  sodium  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  alumina  residuum  than  the  latter.  In  the  cjise  of  the 
red,  the  heat  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  flux  the  alumina 
completely. 
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The  red  and  yellow  colours  are  produced  most  beautifully  on  over- 
heating, but  strange  to  saj,  only  as  a  moderately  strong  blusli  where 
the  heat  must  necessarily  have  been  greatest. 

It  is  -R-ell  known  that  when  the  temperature  rises  very  high  in 
-ultramarine  furnaces,  sulphuric  anhydride  is  liberated,  and  thinking 
this  might  be  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  blue  colour,  the  author 
made  an  experiment  by  taking  ready  prepared  ultramarine,  heating  it 
to  a  temperature  of  350°  to  400°,  and  passing  over  it  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride vapours.  The  colour  of  the  ultramarine  changed  first  to  violet 
then  to  red,  and  lastly  to  yellow. 

He  further  experimented  by  passing  chlorine  at  410°  over  com- 
pletely formed  ultramarine,  and  found  that  it  changed  rapidly  to 
violet,  red,  and  lastly  to  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour.  When  the 
chlorine  was  passing  he  observed  a  dense  white  vapour  which  came  off 
into  the  receiver  which  contained  water ;  these  fumes  he  assumed  to  be 
sulphuric  anhydride,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  on  the 
mass,  but  on  testing  the  water  in  the  receiver,  he  found  it  to  be  free 
from  sulphuric  acid. 

The  red  and  yellow  ultramarine  so  formed  were  found  to  contain 
chlorine,  but  no  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 

As  it  was  possible  that  the  presence  of  chlorine  prevented  the  sul- 
phuric anhydride  from  being  absorbed,  strong  potash  solution  was 
substituted  for  it,  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  could  then  be 
detected  in  the  potash  solution.  He  attributes  the  change  in  colour 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  sulphuric  anhydride  brought  about  by  the 
indirect  action  of  the  chlorine. 

To  study  this  action  further,  chlorine  was  passed  over  sodium  sul- 
phate, healed  in  the  same  way  as  the  ultramarine,  but  no  sulphuric 
anhydride  was  evolved,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  sulphur 
played  an  important  part  in  the  action. 

Leltner,  of  JS'iirnberg  {ibid.,  230,  500),  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  red  ultramarine  by  passing  chlorine  gas  and  steam 
over  ultramarine  blue  at  a  high  temperature,  and  he  designates  his 
product  a  hydroxylated  ultramarine,  but  as  the  author  has  produced 
the  red  without  the  use  of  steam,  he  considers  Leltner 's  appellation  to 
have  been  given  on  an  erroneous  basis. 

The  author  further  states  that  on  analysis  the  blue  was  found  to 
contain  more  sodium  than  the  red,  and  the  red  more  than  the  yellow, 
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and  ho  has  actually  succeeded  in  producing  red  and  yellow  ultra- 
marines by  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  soilium  in  the  ultramarine 
mixture. 

The  author  considers  that  none  of  the  ultramarine  colours  except 
the  blue  can  have  any  practical  value.  W.  T. 

Peculiarity  of  an  Experiment  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard. 
By  H.  Dkbkay  (Cu)iijjt.  rend.,  88,  l;34U—lo4-2).— Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  in  their  researches  on  the  alkali-metals,  pointed  out  that 
when  the  vapour  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  is  passed  over  red  hot 
metallic  iron,  the  oxygen  set  free  by  the  reduction  unites  with  the 
iron  contained  in  the  part  of  the  tube  without  the  furnace,  whilst  the 
iron  directly  heated  is  not  attacked.  The  explanation  is  seen  from 
the  researches  of  Deville  (ibid.,  70,  11G5— 1201,  and  71,  o),  in  which 
he  points  out  that  if  a  mass  of  partially  oxidised  iron  be  unequally 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  containing  more  or  less  hydrogen,  the  oxygen 
is  expelled  from  the  hottest  portion  and  unites  with  the  cooler.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  author's  experiments.  A  boat  containing  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  placed  in  a  tube  with  another  boat  containing  some 
metallic  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  ends  of  which  touch.  The 
first  of  these  is  heated  directly  in  a  furnace,  whilst  the  other  receives 
heat  by  conduction  from  the  furnace.  The  hydrogen  retained  by  the 
reduced  iron  is  expelled,  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  the  metal  in  the 
end  of  the  boat  farthest  from  the  source  of  heat  is  oxidised. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Iron  Reduced  by  Hydrogen.  By  H.  Moissan  {Compt.  rend.,  89, 
176). — The  author  finds  that  many  .samples  of  the  reduced  iron  used 
in  pharmacy  are  mixtures  of  metallic  iron  with  protoxide  and  mag- 
netic oxide,  which  impart  a  black  colour.  They  also  contain  sulphur 
and,  in  some  cases,  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  copper,  silica,  and 
soluble  salts.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  product,  the  current  of 
hydrogen  should  be  somewhat  rapid,  and  ])erfectly  dry,  the  tempera- 
ture uniform,  and  the  pa.ssage  of  the  gas  should  be  continued  fur  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  C  H.   B. 

A  New  Double  Salt  of  Chromic  Acid,K,CrO,.Fej(CrO.)3.4H,0. 
By  C.  Hexgsen  {DciU.  Ghem.  Ges.  JJcr.,12,  l:30U— i;{u;i).— If  the  pre- 
cipitate, produced  when  concenti-ated  solutions  of  potassium  chromute 
and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  tlie 
acid  solution  will  slowly  deposit  a  dark  red  leafy  crystalline  mass. 
The  substance  is  rapidly  washed  with  cold  water,  or  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  decomposes  when  left  in  contact  with  water  for  any  length 
of  time.  W.  C.  W. 

Solution  of  Carbonic  Oxide  in  an  Acid  Solution  of  Cuprous 

Chloride.  By  11.  JIammkkL  {Cumjd.  rand.,  89,  '.^— 'Jh). -An  iicid 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  containing  CuaCU  14UI6  per  cent.  JiCI 
1804  per  cent.,  and  H2O  G7-:34o  per  cent.,  dissolves  20  times  its 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide  before  the  crystalline  compound  discovered 
by  Berthelot  begins  to  be  formed.  This  solution  has  the  sp.  gr.  0G4.2 
at  16°,  and  the  heat  evolved  in  the  solution  of  1  mol.  =  2  grams  of  the 
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gas  is  +11"37  cal. ;  the  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (44  grams)  in  water,  is  5-6  cal.,  or  about  one-half.  The  crys- 
talline compound  has  the  composition  CuoClo. CO. 2H2O,  and  its  heat  of 
formation  is  ascertained  by  determining  the  total  heat  evolved  by  the 
solution  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  formation  of  the  compound ; 
this  is  14"82.  The  difference  between  this  number,  14"82,  and  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of  the  gas  gives  14"82  —  11"37  =  3"4o, 
the  beat  of  formation  of  CuoC]2.C0.2H,0.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Grey  Modification  of  Tin.  By  A.  Schertel  (/.  pr.  Ghem.  [2], 
19,  322 — 32G). — A  bos  containing  rings  and  metals  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  a  niche  in  Freiberg  Cathedral,  where  it  must  have  lain  for 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  One  of  the  rings  was  made  of  almost 
pure  tin,  containing  only  traces  of  iron  and  sulphur.  The  tin,  which 
easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers,  was  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and 
uneven  fracture;  sp.  gr.  at  19°  =  5'8  (ordinary  tin  :=  7"3).  When 
heated  in  vapour  of  acetone  (59°)  it  was  converted  into  ordinary  tin. 
The  grey  modification  of  tin  was  found  to  be  electronegative  towards 
ordinary  tin  when  immersed  in  dilute  potash,  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  electropositive  when  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Five  tin  rings,  possessed  of  all  the  characters  of  the  ordinary  metal, 
were  found  in  the  same  box.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Solubility  of  Stannic  Oxide  in  Hydrochloric  Acid.     By  A.  E. 

Arnold  (Chem.  Xeics,  40,  25). — When  cassiterite  in  fine  powder,  or 
strongly  ignited  stannic  hydrate,  is  digested  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  at  10U°,  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of  tin  enters  into  solution  as 
etannic  salt.  The  action  takes  place  more  energetically  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  when  the  dioxide  is  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  In  the  complete  analysis  of  cassiterites,  there- 
fore, this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  As  an  example,  there  was 
found  in  a  specimen  of  the  mineral  : — ■ 

Stannic  oxide,  insoluble   . .      38'49  per  cent. 
„  ,,      soluble  ....        0'06       ,, 

The  stannic  oxide  in  a  few  rare  minerals  is  soluble  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evidently  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  stannate  of  some  basic  oxide. 

These  results  are  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  solubility  of 
natural  stannic  oxide,  and  of  that  artificially  prepared,  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  D.  B. 

Tungsten  Oxychlorides  and  Chlorides.  By  H.  Schiff 
(Liebigs  Annalen,  197,  185 — 193). — According  to  Teclu  (ibid.,  187, 
255),  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated  with  tungstic  acid  in 
sealed  tubes  at  170°,  tungsten  hexachloride  is  the  only  product.  This 
he  regards  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  previous  results  of  the 
author  {ibid.^  102,  111).  The  author  in  conjunction  with  A.  Piretti 
has  repeated  his  experiments,  and  finds  that,  when  tungstic  acid  is 
heated  in  a  retort  with  1 — 2  mol.   phosphorus  pentachloride,  phos- 
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pliorus  oxycliloride,  the  two  tungsten  oxychlorides  WO.Cljand  WOCI4, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tungsten  hexachloridc  are  formed.  The 
chief  product  is  WOCI4,  Avliieli  results  from  the  first  formed  WO. CI, 
being  resolved  by  heat  into  WOCli  and  WO,,  thus  :  2WO..CI2  =  WO3 
+  WOCli.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  oxy- 
tetrachloride  is  the  chief  product  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
sodium  tuncrstate,  these  bodies  reacting  at  first  thus  •  AV'0,Xa,  + 
2PCI5  =  2POCI3  +  2NaCl  +  WO.Cl,.  Further,  the  oxytet.aeldoride 
■when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  170°  with  phosphorus  ])entafhlf)ride,  is 
decomposed,  yielding  tungsten  hexachloridc  as  follows: — WOCIj  + 
PCI3  =  POCI3  +  WCle.  These  observations  show  that  Teclu's  results 
(loc.  cif.)  are  due  to  the  conditions  of  his  experiment.  Tbat  tunjAsten 
oxychlorides  are  acted  on  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  at  low  tempera- 
tures under  high  pressure,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a  solution 
of  this  latter  body  in  carbon  bisulphide  is  sealed  up  with  tun<'stic  acid 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  some  days  at  30 — 40°,  and  then 
heated  to  80 — 90°,  a  mixture  of  tungsten  oxychlorides  results,  together 
with  tungsten  hexa-  and  peuta-chlorides.  The  latter  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  hexachloridc,  the  liberated  chlorine  reacting 
with  the  carbon  bisulphide,  and  forming  sulphur  chloride. 

P.  P.  B. 
Formation  of  Mercuric  from  Mercurous  Chloride.  By  G. 
YuLl'lUS  (Arch.  I'harm.  [3J,  14,  o^l). — Experiments  were  instituted 
to  detei'mine  whether  the  statement  that  calomel  under  the  inHucnce 
of  cane-sugar  and  lime  yielded  mercuric  chloride  was  correct,  with 
the  following  results : — No  mercuric  chloride  was  produced  in  24 
hours  from  mixtures  of  calomel  with  sugar,  milk-sugar,  magnesia 
usta,  sodium  bicarbonate:  after  three  months  the  result  was  the 
same  :  traces  of  mercuric  chloride  were  detected  after  three  months  in 
a  mixture  of  calomel,  milk  sugar,  and  sodium  bicarbonate;  consider- 
able quantities  were  produced  when  cane-sugar  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonate were  present,  together  with  moisture:  digestion  with  water 
produced  the  change  only  when  magnesia  usta  or  sodium  bicarbonate 
was  present.  E.  W.  P. 

Mercuric  Iodide.  By  H.  Kohler  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
12'i4: — 123G). — The  author  defends  the  correctness  of  his  determina- 
tion of  the  melting  point  of  mercuric  iodide  (this  vol.,  t>02),  and 
replies  to  the  remarks  of  Kraut  {Ber.,  12,  1070 j.  P.  P.  li. 

Alloys  of  Lead  and  Antimony.  By  F.  de  Jussieu  (Compt.  rend., 
38,  lo2i — 1822). — These  alloys  are  obtained  by  adding  antimony  to 
red-hot  lead.  They  fuse  at  about  800'',  and  do  not  give  off  vapours, 
even  when  heated  to  redness.  They  are  soluble  in  molten  leatl,  and 
crystallise  by  liquation  in  the  rhombohedi-al  system.  These  alloys 
decompose  easily,  an  alloy  richer  in  antimony  being  formed,  and  .some 
of  the  lead  set  free.  They  show  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  super- 
fused  condition.  C.   H.  li. 

Samarium,  a  New  Metal  from  Samarskite.  By  L.  ue  Bois- 
BAUDKAN  (Conqjt.  rend.,   89,   212— 214).— The   solution   of  an   oxide 
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extracted  from  samarskite  s^ave  a  pair  of  absorption-bands  in  the  bine 
at  480°  and  463-5°,  and  another  pair  in  the  violet  at  417°  and  40075°. 
In  both  pairs,  the  most  refrangible  band  is  the  narrower  and  more 
intense  of  the  two.  These  bands  are  not  identical  with  those  of  deci- 
pium,  recently  described  by  Delafontaiiie,  or  of  any  other  known 
substances,  and  indicate  the  existence  of  a  new  metal  to  which  the 
anthor  fjives  the  name  Samarium..  The  bands  417°  and  400*75°  were 
observed  some  time  ago  by  Soret  (Gompt.  rend.,  1878). 

C.  H.  B. 
Norwegium,  a  New  Metal.  By  T.  Dahll  {Gliem..  News,  40,  25). 
This  metal  has  been  detected  and  isolated  by  the  author  in  a  sample  of 
copper-nickel  from  the  Kragero,  Skjoergoarden.  The  colour  of  the 
pure  metal  is  white,  with  a  slight  brownish  cast.  When  polished  it 
has  a  perfect  metallic  lustre,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  of  oxide.  Its  hardness  is  equal  to  that  of  copper,  its  melting 
point  is  350°.  Its  equivalent  appears  to  be  145'9°.  Only  one  oxide, 
NgO,  has  been  obtained.  Its  sulphide  has  a  brown  colour,  and  is 
soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  With  a  slight  addition  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  it  gives  a  brown,  but  with  larger  proportions  a  green 
precipitate.  The  sulphuric  solution  is  turned  brown  on  addition  of 
zinc,  the  metal  being  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form.  The  solutions 
of  this  metal  are  blue,  but  become  green  on  dilution.  The  author  is 
continuing  his  studies  of  this  new  substance.  D.   B. 

A  New  Metal  discovered  by  T.  Dahll.  By  Hioktdahl  (Gompt. 
rend.,  89,  47 — 48). — This  metal  was  found  in  a  mineral  composed  of 
arsenide  of  nickel  and  nickel-glance,  from  Otero,  a  small  island  near 
Kragero.  The  mineral  is  roasted  to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and 
the  I'oasted  ore  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen :  the  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  nickel  and  roasted, 
when  it  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal, 
which  the  discoverer  calls  Norzvegium.  The  oxide  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  and  precipitated  with  potash  (avoiding  excess)  as  hydrate,  of  an 
emerald-green  colour.  This  is  readily  reduced  by  hydrogen,  yielding 
a  white,  malleable  metal,  about  as  hard  as  copper,  and  melting  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  9"44,  and  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  in  nitric  acid,  giving  a  blue  solution 
which  turns  green  when  diluted  with  water  ;  it  also  dissolves  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  Two  specimens  of  oxide  from  different  preparations, 
when  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  gave  9'6  and  10*15  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  which  gives  Ng  =  145*95,  the  oxide  being  NgO. 

With  potash,  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  it  gives  green  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagents,  yielding  blue 
solutions.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  in  strongly  acid  solutions, 
gives  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
In  the  oxidising  flame  it  gives,  with  borax,  a  bead  yellowish-green 
when  hot,  blue  when  cold ;  and  a  blue  bead  in  the  reducing  flame. 
With  microcosmic  salt  it  gives  a  yellow  bead  when  hot,  which  on 
cooling  changes,  first  to  emerald-green,  then  violet,  and  finally  to  blue. 
It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  sodium  bicarbonate  on  char- 
coal. L.  T.  O'S. 
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A  New  and  Remarkable  Mineral  Locality  in  Fairfield  Co. 
Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  with  a  Description  of  several  New  Spe- 
cies occurring  there.  By  G.  J.  Bku^h  and  E.  S.  Dana  (Auin-.  J. 
Sci.  [3],  16,  114—123,  coutiuued  from  p.  46)  *—Dickin.<ionite.— Thin 
minei-al  occurs  in  foliated  crystalline  masses,  also  lamellar-radiated 
and  sometimes  stellated.  The  massive  variety  forms  the  gan<>-ue  to 
eosphorite  and  triploidite ;  distinct  crystals  are  rare.  H!irdnes.s 
=  3-5 — 4,  sp.  gr.  3-338— 3343.  Lustre  vitreous,  on  the  cleavage  face 
pearly.  Colour  of  the  crystals,  oil-  to  olive-green;  of  the  massive 
variety,  grass-green,  and  sometimes  dark.  Streak,  nearly  white; 
transparent  to  translucent;  lamina)  brittle;  fracture  uneven;  basal 
cleavage  perfect. 

Dickinsonite  crystallises  in  the  monoelinic  system ;  the  principal 
angles  are  as  follows: — Plane  angle  of  tlie  base  =  12U°  0',  OP  :  coPoo 
=  61°  30',  OP  :  ooP3  =  42°  30'.  The  axial  ratio  is  r,  (vert.)  :  b  :  a'  = 
0-6917  :  0-5773  :  1-0000.  Observed  planes  OP,  cx)Poo,  cotJoo,  -  P, 
—  2P,  3Pco.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  dickinsonite  is  crystallogi-anhi- 
cally  analogous  to  the  micas  and  chlorites.  The  cleavage-plates  show 
a  marked  dichroism  parallel  to  the  edge  OP  :  ooPco.  Two  analyses 
gave  the  following  results,  after  deduction  of  admixed  quartz  and 
eosphorite  : — 


P.05. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

Li.,0. 

K2O. 

Na-^O. 

n,o. 

39-36 

12-40 

25-10 

13-36 

0-03 

0-89 

5-25 

3-86  = 

100-25 

39-53 

11-90 

23-96 

14-98 

0-24 

0-73 

4-78 

3-88  = 

100-00 

In  the  second  analysis  the  lime  was  determined  by  difference. 

The  numbers  lead  to  the  formula,  R3P2O8  +  IH2O,  where  R  =  Mn, 
Fe,  Ca,  Na  =  5  :  2^  :  3  :  1^. 

In  the  closed  tube,  dickinsonite  gives  off  water,  and  leaves  a  mag- 
netic residue.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  and  colours  the  Hame  tirst 
green  and  then  greenish-yellow.  Dissolves  in  the  fluxes,  giving  reac- 
tions for  iron  and  manganese.     Soluble  in  acids. 

LithiopMlite. — This  mineral  is  found  imbedded  in  albite  in  lumps 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  generally  thickly  coated  with  a 
black  mineral,  a  product  of  its  oxidation.  No  crystals  were  found. 
The  hardness  is  about  4*5,  sp.  gr.  3421 — 3432. 

Colour  of  the  unaltered  mineral,  bright  salmon  colour  or  honey- 
yellow,  sometimes  yellowish-brown  to  dark  umber-brown.  Fracture 
uneven  to  subconchoidal  ;  lustre  vitreous  to  resinous;  translucent  and 
transparent  in  small  splinters. 

The  optic  axes  lie  in  the  basal  section,  the  acute  bisectrix  being 
normal  to  the  brachypinaco'id.  The  axial  angle  is  very  large  =  74"^  45' 
(for  red  rays),  and  79°  30'  (for  blue  rays).  The  disiu-rsiun  of  the 
axes  is  strong  v  ^  p.  Character  of  the  double  refraction  positive. 
The  mean  composition  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Tbis  Tol.,  p.  20. 
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P2O5.         MnO.        FeO.        LioO.       Na.O.       H-.O.        SiOo. 

44-67      40-86      4-02       8-63      0-i4      0-8-2       0-64  =  99-78 

leading  to  the  formula  LiMnPO^  or  LisPOi  +  MngP.Os,  analogous  to 
that  of  triphylite. 

Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  lithiophilite  gives  off  water,  turns  dark 
brown  and  fuses,  but  does  not  become  magnetic.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  fuses,  colouring  the  flame  deep  I'ed,  streaked  with  pale  green  on  the 
lower  edce.  With  borax,  &c.,  it  gives  in  the  outer  flame  a  deep  ame- 
thyst bead,  and  in  the  inner  flame  a  faint  reaction  for  iron.  It  is 
soluble  in  acids. 

Reddinqite. — This  comparatively  rare  mineral  generally  occurs  mas- 
sive, rarely  in  minute  octohedral  crystals,  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  Hardness  =  3 — 3-5  ;  sp.  gr.  (of  the  pure  mineral) 
=  3-102.  Lustre  vitreous  to  sub-resinous  ;  colour  pale  rose-pink  to 
yellowish- white,  sometimes  dark  brown  from  surface  alteration,  streak 
white.  Transparent  to  translucent ;  brittle;  fracture  uneven ;  cleavage 
distinct  in  one  plane,  whose  direction  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Distinct  crystals  of  reddingite  are  rare,  occurring  only  in  cavities 
in  the  massive  mineral.  They  are  always  octohedral  in  habit,  some- 
times only  the  unit-pyramid  is  present,  and  in  other  cases  a  second 
macrodiagonal  pyramid.  Axial  ratio,  c  fvert.)  :  h  :  a  =  1-0930  : 
1-1524  :  1-0000.     Observed  planes  coPco,  P,  P2. 

The  mean  chemical  composition  of  reddingite  (from  two  analyses) 
after  deduction  of  admixed  quartz  is  : — 

P.,05.         MnO.         FeO.        Na.O.      LioO.       CaO.  HoO. 

34'-52      46-29       5*43      0-31      trace     078       13-08  =  100-41 

leading  to  the  formula  MngPoOs  +  SHjO  ;  which  is  the  same  as  that 
found  by  Debray  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  61,  433)  for  an  artificial  salt 
which  he  obtained  by  boiling  manganous  carbonate  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Reddino-ite  corresponds  closely  with  scorodite  and  strengite  in 
crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition.  On  heating  reddingite,  it 
first  whitens  and  gives  off  water,  then  turns  yellow  and  brown.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  colours  the  flame  green,  and  melts  easily  to  a  black 
non-mao-netic  globule.  Dissolves  in  borax,  &c.,  giving  the  reactions 
for  mano-anese  and  iron.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids. 

Fairfieldite. — This  is  a  yellowish-white  to  colourless  mineral,  having 
an  adamantine  lustre  on  the  cleavage  surface.  Hardness  =  3-51. 
Sp.  o-r.  =  3-15.  It  has  the  composition  of  a  hydrous  silicate  of  man- 
ganese and  lime,  RsPjOs  +  2H2O,  [R  =  Mn"  and  Ca  with  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  soda].  A  further  description  of  this  mineral  will  be 
given  in  a  future  paper.  C.  W.  W. 

The  Native  Iron  of  Greenland  and  the  Dolerite  which 
encloses  it.  By  J.  L.  Smith  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  17,  452 — 505). — 
In  1870  Nordenskjold  discovered  on  the  seashore  at  Ovifak,  in  the 
Island  of  Disko,  large  masses  of  native  iron  lying  between  high  and 
low  water  level,  amongst  rounded  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss  at  the 
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foot  of  a  basaltic  clifF,  from  which  rise  the  horizontal  beds  of  tmss  and 
dolerite,  of  which  Mount  Ovifak  is  composed.  In  a  space  of  50  square 
metres  20  masses  of  iron,  and  basalt  enclosing  iron,  were  found,  vary- 
ing in  weight  from  1  kilo,  to  21,000  kilos.  16  metres  distant  from 
the  largest  block  was  found  a  dyke  of  basalt,  enclosing  lenticular 
masses  of  nickeliferous  iron.  These  masses  were  separated  from  the 
basalt  by  a  thin  coating  of  oxide,  which  sometimes  contained  liisin- 
gerite.  They  resembled  meteoric  iron  in  composition,  and  in  the  re- 
si.stance  which  they  offered  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  author  has 
examined  these  and  similar  masses  from  other  localities,  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  they  are  of  terrestrial  or  extraterrestrial  origin. 

The  I.sland  of  Disko  consists  of  beds  of  the  miocene  formation,  rest- 
ing on  beds  of  gneiss.  The  miocene  beds  contain  many  layers  of 
lignite  and  fossil  plants,  and  are  traversed  by  beds  and  dykes  of 
basalt.  The  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  basalt  is  converted  into  graphite.  The  ba.salt  contains  metallic 
iron  in  large  elliptical  masses,  in  small  balls  and  line  particles,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  veins. 

The  specimens  found  at  Ovifak  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : — 
(1.)  Large  iri'egular  masses,  having  an  elongated  form.  The  sur- 
face was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  with  here  and  there  points  possessing 
a  metallic  lustre.  One  mass  weighing  5  kilos,  was  sawn  in  two.  The 
exterior  crust  was  very  hard,  but  the  interior  consisted  of  a  soft  mix- 
ture of  metallic  iron  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  could  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  whole  mass  rapidly  disintegrated. 
The  hard  crust  had  the  following  composition : — FcoOa,  7tr21  ; 
Fe,  16-56;  Ni,  1-08;  Co,  048;  Cu,  0-08;  S,  1-12  ;  P,  O'U  ;  C,  1:36; 
H2O,  4-50  =  101-53.  Traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  chlorine  were  also 
present.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  substance  was  5-0.  The  interior  magma 
contained  22-32  per  cent.  Fe,  137  Ni,  and  065  Co  ;  in  other  respects 
its  composition  resembled  that  of  the  outer  crust.  It  contained  in 
addition  small  quantities  of  soluble  sulphates  and  chlorides.  The 
particles  of  metallic  iron  separated  from  the  oxide  by  Icvigation  had 
the  composition,  Fe,  93-16;  Ni,  201  ;  Co,  080;  Cn,  0  12 ;  P,  U-.S2  ; 
S,  0-41;  CI,  002;  C  (combined),  234  =  9918;  sp.  gr.  6-42.  No 
graphite  was  fonud. 

(2.)  Irregular,  hard  masses  of  malleable  iron,  found  exclusively  m 
the  interior  of  the  dolerite.  Sp.  gr.  7-46.  Composition,  Fe,  90-17  ; 
Ni,  6-50  ;  Co,  0-79  ;  Cu,  013;  residue  (SiO,),  1-54=  99-13. 

(3.)  Hard  rounded  nodules  of  varying  dimensions,  having  a  very 
crystalline  fracture.  Their  polished  surface  exhibited  brilliant  den- 
dritic markings.  Analysis  gave  the  following  numbers:  Fe,  HHl3; 
Ni  2-13-  Co  1-07;  Cu,  0-4H;  P,  0-25;  S,  036;  CI,  0-08;  insoluble 
silicates, '4-20 ;  C  (combined),  2-33;  Mg  (traces)  =  99-03.  Sp.  gr. 
6-80.  .  .         , 

(4.)  Intimate  mixtures  of  dolerite  with  varying  quantities  of 
metallic  iron.  Fracture  not  metallic  except  at  small  points.  The 
polished  surfaces  exhibit  metallic  dendritic  figures,  con.si.sting  of  hne 
lines  crossing  at  all  angles.  This  structure  shows  that  the  «"  1'  jfi- 
cation  of  the  iron  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  so  idih- 
cation  of  the  rock   in  which  it  is  enclosed.     The  dendritic  markings 
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resemble  Widmandstatt's  figures.  When  the  rock  is  powdered,  and 
the  iron  separated  by  means  of  a  magnet,  it  is  found  to  have  the  same 
composition  as  that  in  Class  (1).  The  dolerite  possesses  the  average 
composition  of  the  dolerite  of  the  region.  Mixed  with  the  iron  and 
the  dolerite  are  thin  scales  of  graphite,  which  may  be  separated  by 
means  of  hj^drofluoric  acid,  and  give  graphitic  acid  when  treated  in 
the  usual  manner. 

(5.)  Dolerite  containing  grains  of  malleable  iron,  more  widely 
diffused  than  in  Class  (4).  The  largest  grains  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  dolerite  has  the  composition  SiOs,  48-00;  ALO-.,  12-20; 
FeO,  15-31;  FeaOa,  3-20;  CaO,  9-70;  MgO,  8-63;  alkalis,  1-16; 
H2O,  2-25  =  100"45.  It  encloses,  in  addition  to  metallic  iron, 
graphite,  spiuelle,  hisingerite,  metallic  sulphides,  and  corundum. 

Two  analyses  of  specimens  of  dolerites  free  from  metallic  iron, 
obtained  from  localities  in  Disko  some  distance  from  Ovifak,  gave 
the  following  numbers  :— (a.)  SiOo,  4802;  ALO3,  15-06;  Fe-A,  6-50; 
FeO,  9-45;  MnO,  0-12 ;  MgO,  862;  CaO,  9  52;  Na,0,  I'SO;  K,0, 
0-73;  P,  0-06.  (b.)  SiOo,  4902;  Al.Oa,  13-11;  Feoba,  503;  FeO, 
11-20;  MnO,  0-20;  MgO,  8-16;  CaO,  1010;  NaoO,  1-33;  KA  0-35, 
HoO,  1-80.  Both  specimens  contained  traces  of  Ni  and  Co.  They 
do  not  differ  in  composition  from  the  dolerite  containing  metallic 
iron.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  dolerite  consists  of 
augite  and  plagioclase  (which  further  chemical  examination  proves  to 
be  labradorite  and  not  anorthite),  together  with  large  rounded  frag- 
ments of  olivine,  grains  of  magnetite,  and  flakes  of  viridite.  Dolerites 
containing  metallic  iron  from  other  localities  in  Greenland  have  a 
similar  composition. 

Minerals  occurring  with  the  metallic  iron  in  the  dolerite : — 

Pyrrhotine  or  pentlancUte  occurs  in  masses  varying  from  small  grains 
to  blocks  of  considerable  size.  It  differs  in  appearance  and  structure 
from  tro'ilite,  which  is  found  in  large  nodules  in  meteorites,  and  to 
which  it  has  often  been  compared.  Analvsis  gives  the  following 
numbers :— S,  38-38 ;  Fe,  58-48  ;  Ni,  1-05  ;  Co,  0-55  ;  Cu,  1*58  ;  sp.  gr. 
=  4-46.  It  is  lighter  than  troilite  (sp.  gr.  4-9),  and  much  more 
magnetic.  The  author  has  compared  many  specimens  of  these  two 
minerals,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  sulphide  occurring  with  the  metallic 
iron  is  pyrrhotine  and  not  troilite. 

Hisingerite  occurs  in  rounded  concretions  and  small  fragments  of 
a  deep  green  colour.  It  has  evidently  been  produced  by  alteration  of 
the  dolerite,  and  varies  in  composition  in  different  localities,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  present.  An  analysis 
of  an  average  specimen  gave  the  following  result :  Si02  30-04 ;  Fe^Oa, 
57-12;  HoO,  10-89  =  98-05. 

Corundum  is  found  in  the  dolerite  in  small  irregular  grains,  some- 
times bluish-grey,  sometimes  rose-coloured.  It  contains  traces  of  ii'on 
and  magnesium,  and  generally  accompanies  graphite. 

Magnetite,  spmelle,  and  graphite,  are  also  found  in  varying  quantity. 
The  graphite  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  17-5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass. 

At  a  promontory  near  Assuk,  100  miles  from  Ovifak,  the  basalt  cuts 
through   a   bed  of   coal,  and   is   full   of  metallic  iron.     This  basalt 
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resembles  that  of  Ovifak  in  composition,  but  the  particles  of  iron  are 
more  rounded  and  less  angrnhir.  jSfanv  of  thom  are  surrounded  by 
crystals  of  labradorite,  which  are  probably  sometimes  mixed  witli 
oligoclase.  At  Tfrdlokurgoak,  in  the  same  locality,  M.  Steenstrup 
found  in  a  dyke  of  basalt  an  enormous  block  of  nickeliferous  pyrites 
occupyinsf  a  volume  of  about  200  cubic  feet,  and  weitrhiti"-  'al)nut 
28,000  kilos.  Analysis  eave  S,  3085  ;  Fe,  53-01 ;  Cu,  2-43 ;  Ni,  311  ; 
Co,  0-78;  P,  0-42;  insoluble  residue,  3-20  =  90-38;'  sp.  gr., '4-30l! 
Traces  of  Al.O,,  CaO,  and  ^MgO,  were  present.  The  pyrites  is  accom- 
panied by  crystallised  ferrous  carbonate. 

The  author  has  examined  specimens  of  native  iron  from  seven  other 
localities  on  the  north  side  of  Greenland.  They  resemble  in  appear- 
ance and  composition  those  found  at  Ovifak. 

Origin  of  the  Native  Iron. — As  previously  stated,  the  native  iron  of 
Greenland  resembles  meteorites  in  appearance,  and  in  containing 
considerable  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  If,  however,  we  regard 
the  native  iron  of  Assuk  as  having  a  terrestrial  origin,  and  from  its 
position  in  the  heart  of  a  basaltic  dyke  we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise, 
the  presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt  loses  its  significance,  since  this  iron 
contains  both.  The  points  of  difference  are  numerous.  True  me- 
teorites are  solid  throughout,  and  never  possess  a  pasty  interior  like 
the  specimens  in  Class  (1).  Unless  altered  by  exposui-c  tlioy  are 
fractured  with  difficulty,  whereas  many  unaltered  .specimens  of  Green- 
land iron  break  with  comparative  ease.  Then,  too,  the  blocks  of  iron 
are  found  embedded  in.  and  in  immediate  contact  with,  the  dolerites 
of  the  locality.  M.  Tschermak  supposed  that  they  derive  their  orijjin 
from  meteorites,  consisting  of  eukrite  (?'.  c,  a  mixture  of  anorthite 
and  augite).  metallic  iron,  and  tro'ilite,  which  fell  into  the  l)asalt  whilst 
it  was  .still  in  a  fused  condition.  He  admits  that  graphite  and 
magnetite,  which  accompany  the  Greenland  iron,  have  never  been 
found  in  eukritic  meteorites.  The  author  has  shown  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sulphide  present  is  not  tro'ilite,  but 
pyrrhotine.  He  has  also  proved  the  absence  of  anorthite.  Again, 
the  mineral  matter  in  immediate  contact  with  the  iron  possesses  the 
same  composition  as  the  mass  of  the  rock.  Hence  the  facts  prove 
that  the  iron  is  not  derived  from  eukritic  meteorites.  The  author 
advances  the  following  theory  with  regard  to  its  formation.  The 
dolerites  containing  the  iron  are,  as  previou.sly  stnted,  intrusive  sheets 
and  dykes,  cutting  through  beds  of  lignite  and  other  carbonaceous 
matter.  The  inten.se  heat  of  the  molten  lava  acting  on  the  carbon- 
aceous substances  would  disengage  larce  quantities  of  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, which  then  acted  upon  the  silicates,  driving  rise  to  metallic 
iron  containing  combined  carbon.  The  reduction  would  be  assisted 
by  fragments  of  carbonaceous  matter  entangled  in  the  dolerite.  A 
portion  of  the  carbon  was  at  the  .same  time  converted  into  gniphite. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Daubree,  who,  by 
fusing  silicates  such  as  peridote,  hypcrsthene,  ba.salt,  and  especially 
Iherzolite  from  Prade,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  obtained 
metallic  iron  analogous  to  that  of  Ovifak  in  appearance  and  chemical 
composition.  A  sample  of  iron  obtained  in  this  manner  from  peridote 
had  the  composition,  Fe,   SOOG;    Mn,  O'CG;    Cr,  IGG  ;    Ni,  IIG;    Co 
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(sensible  traces),   Cu,  O'll ;     C    (combined),   lv3 ;    C    (free),    2'61  ; 
Si,  2-30  ;   S,  traces ;  sp.  gr.  6-955.  C.  H.  B. 

The  Sulphur  in  Fossil  Resin.  By  0.  Helm  (Bmgl.  pohjt.  J., 
231 — 477). — Thin  slices  of  milk-white  amber  when  magnified  200  to 
500  times  show  very  fine  round  closed  bubbles,  which  are  largest  in 
bone- coloured  amber.  The  bubble  spaces  are  filled  with  water  when 
the  amber  is  fresh  from  the  sea,  but  it  gradually  evaporates  on 
warming. 

When  the  water  has  evaporated  by  years  of  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
spaces  again  become  filled  with  water  when  the  dry  amber  is  laid  for 
a  length  of  time  in  that  liquid.  Amber  is  consequently  penetrable  by 
water  and  air :  in  the  same  way,  organic  substances  containing 
sulphur  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  the  amber,  for,  according  to  the 
author,  the  amber  contains  0"26  to  042  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which  is 
driven  off  when  the  amber  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  When, 
however,  tlie  resin  is  digested  in  alcohol  or  ether  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphur  containing  substances  are  dissolved. 

Gedanife  is  a  resin  found  along  with  amber,  but  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  being  less  hard,  of  different  solubility,  and 
containing  no  succinic  acid. 

Its  composition  is  C,  Sl'Ol  ;  H,  11-41;  0,  7-33;  S,  0-25.  The 
sulphur  exists  in  combination  in  an  organic  substance. 

A  Syrian  asphalte  contained  O'lO  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  0-16 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  combined  with  iron,  and  8"78  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
in  combination  with  organic  substances. 

A71  American  asphalte  contained  lO'SS  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  com- 
bination with  an  organic  substance. 

Ozokerite  contains  no  sulphur.  W.   T. 

Occurrence  of  a  Solid  Hydrocarbon  in  the  Eruptive  Rocks 
of  Ne-w  Jersey,  U.S.A.  By  J.  C.  Russell  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  16, 
112 — 114).  This  mineral  occurs  in  cavities  in  an  amygdaloid  trap 
associated  with  the  sheet  of  trap-rock  known  as  the  First  Newark 
Mountain.  The  cavities  in  the  amygdaloidal  rock  are  tubular,  and 
from  3  to  4  inches  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some- 
times these  tubes  are  lined  with  a  coating  of  quartz  or  calcite,  a  line  or 
two  in  thickness,  the  remainder  of  the  space  being  filled  with  a  jet- 
black  carbonaceous  substance,  closely  resembling  the  albertite  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  infusible, 
but  softens  by  heat,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  leaving  about  0-1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ash. 

The  mineral  is  probably  formed  from  petroleum  by  evaporation  of 
the  more  volatile  constituents,  and  subsequent  partial  oxidation  of  the 
remainder.      No  analyses  of  the  mineral  are  given.  C.  W.  W. 

Artificial  Formation  of  Coal.  By  E.  Fremt  {Compt.  rend.,  88, 
1048 — 1054). — The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  had  for  their 
object  the  artificial  formation  of  coal  from  vegetable  matters.  The 
author's  former  researches  had  enabled  him  to  separate  and  distin- 
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gaish  various  chemical  principles,  of  which  the  framework  of  all 
vep^etable  structures  is  formed.  Such  are  vasctdose,  cutose,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  ceUidose.  The  mode  of  operation  consisted  in  locat- 
ing the  substances  at  200°  or  300°  in  closed  tubes  for  many  hours. 
Tis.sues  formed  of  the  principles  above  mentioned  were  the  first 
subjects  of  experiment ;  they  were  found  to  have  undergone  a  deep 
change,  having  become  black  and  brittle,  and  they  gave  off  water, 
gases,  and  tarry  matters.  Nevertheless,  they  showed  no  signs  of 
fusion  and  retained  tlieir  original  organisation.  The  final  products 
had,  in  short,  no  resemblance  to  coal. 

Very  different  results  were  obtained  when  certain  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, such  as  sugars,  starch,  gums,  and  chloi'ophyll,  together  with 
certain  fatty  resinous  matters,  were  submitted  to  the  same  treatment, 
for  long  calcination  under  pressure  transformed  them  into  a  substance 
having  a  certain  analogy  to  coal.  The  products  were  black,  glisten- 
ing, often  fused,  absolutely  insoluble  in  neutral  acid  or  alkaline  liquids. 
Yet  the  substances  had  not  been  converted  into  charcoal,  for  the  pro- 
ducts were  true  organic  bodies  capable  of  yielding  when  h'^ated,  water, 
gases,  tars,  and  a  residue  of  hard,  lustrous  coke.  Analysis  showed 
that  in  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  these 
artificial  coals  bore  the  closest  analogy  to  the  natural  mineral. 

The  examination  of  certain  lignites  and  other  fossils  led  the  author 
to  conclude  that  in  the  process  of  the  natural  transformation  of  plants 
into  coal,  the  vegetable  matters  are,  first  of  all,  changed  into  peat,  and 
that  when  they  are  brought  into  this  form,  the  disappearance  of  the 
organised  tissues  is  due  to  a  kind  of  peaty  fermentation.  This 
hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  finding  that  ulmic  acid  from  peat,  or  from 
other  sources,  yielded,  by  the  prolonged  intiuence  of  heat  and  pressure, 
a  substance  having  the  properties  and  composition  of  coal. 

The  mixture  of  chlorophyll,  fatty  mattei-s,  and  resins,  which 
alcohol  extracts  from  leaves,  yielded  when  heated  under  pressure  for 
50  hours,  a  black,  viscous,  odorous  substance,  insoluble  in  caustic 
alkalis,  and  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  natural  bitumens. 

One  general  conclusion  established  by  these  results  is,  that  although 
coal  is  an  organic,  it  is  not  an  organised  substance.  The  impressions 
of  vegetable  structures  sometimes  seen  in  coal  have  been  proiluced  in 
the  same  way  as  similar  impressions  found  in  other  minerals,  that  is 
to  say,  the  impressions  were  moulded  on  the  external  forms  oi  the 
plants,  when  originally  the  coal  was  a  plastic  bituminous  matter. 

H.  R. 
The  Tellurium- ores  of  Siebenburgen  (Transylvania).  By 
A.  SouR.AUF  {Jahrb.  J.  Jim.,  lb7H,  bti2— 803).— Sylvanite  occurs 
pi-incipally  at  Offenbanya,  whilst  nagyagite,  mangane.se-spar  (rhodo- 
chrosite),  and  bournonite,  occur  at  Nagyag,  the  ores  filling  clefts  in 
dacite  at  both  places.  The  tellurium  ores  of  Zaiathna  are  found  in  a 
breccia-like  rock,  whilst  those  from  Facebay  are  disseminated  in  horn- 
stone.  - 

Syhanite.— The  author  corrects  his  former  statements,  and  con- 
cludes that  this  mineral  is  monosvmmetrical,  with  the  axial  relation 
a:h:c=  1-03394  :  1  :  l-26o3.  The  cryst^ils  often  exhibit  many  forms 
in  combination,  and  are  very  complicated,  coPoo  predominating  some- 
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times,  or  tin's  form  with  ooPco ;  also  — ?co,  coupled  with  an  ortho- 
diagonal  form-development,  whilst  finally  +  2P2  occurs  sometimes 
very  strongly  developed.  Twins  are  not  uncommon,  the  twin-plane 
being  a  face  of  —Poo.  The  so-called  graphic-tellurium  occurs  in 
twins,  according  to  the  same  law. 

Krenner'de  has  the  axial  relation  3"93961  :  1  :  0'50733,  according 
to  Schrauf,  and  this  agrees  with  that  given  by  vom  Rath  (Jahrh. 
f.  Min.,  1878,  825),  whilst  the  following  new  forms  were  observed  ; 
viz.,  3Pcb.2Pcx3. 

Nagyagite. — The  author  believes  this  mineral  to  be  rhombic,  with 
the  axial  relation  a  :  b  :  c  =  0"2807  :  1  :  0"2761,  the  habit  of  the  crys- 
tals being  tabular  through  ooPob,  in  combination,  however,  with 
brachyprisms  and  brachydomes.  The  structure  of  the  crystals  is 
more  in  harmony  with  a  polysynthetical  twin-formation  of  a  mono- 
symmetrical  or  asymmetrical  species. 

Hessife. — The  specimens  examined  came  from  Rezbanya,  and  the 
author  concludes  that  this  mineral  crystallises  in  the  regular  system, 
the  forms  observed  being  O.co0co.oo0.20,  and  oo03,  the  latter  form 
occurring  on  a  pyramidal  distorted  crystal.  Hessite,  AgjTe,  is  there- 
fore isomorphous  with  argentite. 

TeUursilberhlende,  a  neiv  species. — Monosymmetrical,  50  faces  being 
observed  on  the  crystal  examined.  Colour  lead-gTcy,  with  a 
characteristic  adamantine  lustre.  Formula  corresponding  with  the 
chemical  composition  ■=  Ag4Te.  Schrauf  proposes  calling  this  new 
mineral  "  stlitzite."  0.  A.  B. 

Sulphide  of  Silver  from  Andreasberg.  By  A.  Streng  (Jalirb. 
f.  Mill.,  1878,  785 — 799). — In  1875  the  author  described  as  magnetic 
iron-pyrites  a  mineral  which  he  found  attached  to  pyrargyrite,  from 
Andreasberg,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  niarcasite.  The 
forms  exhibited  by  the  crystals  were  apparently  P.coP.coP2,  and 
Streng  concluded  that  the  mineral  was  magnetic  ii'on-pyrites,  and  not 
marcasite  (1)  because  the  mean  of  some  measurements  of  the  angle 
ooP:ooP2.  =  1 50" ;  (2)  it  was  slightly  magnetic ;  (3)  it  evolved  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
(4)  because  it  coincided  perfectly  with  a  crystal  from  Andreasberg, 
belonging  to  the  Griessen  University  Museum,  which  was  considered  to 
be  a  typical  magnetic  iron-pyrites  crystal.  The  author  has  examined 
the  specimens  further,  and  finds  that  the  crystals  under  discussion  are 
neither  marcasite  nor  magnetic  iron-pyrites,  but  that  they  belong  to 
the  silver  ores,  being  led  to  this  conclusion  from  reading  Weisbach's 
paper  on  the  sulphurets  of  silver  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1877,  908)  ; 
Tschermak's  paper  (Sitzb.  d.  Wiener.  Akad.,  1866,  54)  ;  and  Schrauf's 
paper  (ibid.,  64,  192).  The  typical  crystal  exhibited  the  following 
characteristics  : — It  was  2  mm.  long  and  broad,  and  apparently  a  com- 
bination of  the  predominating  hexagonal  prism  of  the  first  order  with 
the  prism  of  the  second  order,  and  a  very  obtuse,  horizontally  striated 
pyramid.  No  striation  was  observed  on  the  prismatic  faces,  but  a 
closer  examination  showed  that  each  face  of  coP2  was  divided  ver- 
tically by  a  line,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  halves  were  almost 
in  the  same  plane.     The  terminal  edges  of  the  pyramid  were  indented, 
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and  this  occurrence  was  evidently  intimately  connected  with  the  salient 
angle  on  coP2,  whence  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  crystal  was 
either  a  rhombic  twin  or  trilling.  The  crystals  from  Andreasborg 
(described  in  1875)  exhibited  similar  characteristics,  the  pyramidal 
faces  being  somewhat  convex,  owing  to  their  being  strongly  horizon- 
tally striated  ;  they  are  homogeneous  intern;illy,  the  colour^  being  light 
brass-yellow,  but  their  outer  surface  often  exhibits  a  liver-brown, 
pinchbeck-brown,  steel-blue,  dark  green,  or  variegated  tarnish.  Strong 
metallic  lustre.  H.  =  35  to  4.  Sp.  gr.  =  4-18  at  19' C.  Cleavage 
not  distinct;  fracture  uneven,  streak  dark  blackish-green  to  dark 
greyish-green.  Slightly  brittle  and  magnetic.  A  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  crystals  proved  them  to  contain  (in  addition  to  sulphur) 
considerable  amounts  of  silver,  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
magnetic  iron  pyrites  crystals,  but  are  undoubtedly  sulphide  of  silver. 
The  author  measured  carefully  eight  crystals,  and  found  that  the  inter- 
facial  angles  in  the  vertical  zone  varied  from  149°  31'  to  150°  30',  and 
on  referring  these  angles  to  the  axial  ratio  obtained  by  Schrauf,  in  the 
case  of  argentopyrites,  viz.  : — a  =  brachyaxis  :  b  =  raacroaxis  :  c  =: 
vertical  axis  =  0*58124  :  1  :  0'27487,  he  concluded  it  was  highly 
probable  that  a  prism  coP3,  hitherto  unknown  to  silver-sulphide, 
was  combined  with  coP,  the  calculated  angle  for  this  combination 
bemg  150°  0'.^  The  angle  might  also  arise  in  the  combination  of 
coP3  with  ooPco,  the  calculated  angle  for  this  combination  being 
150^  10'.  From  the  author's  observations  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  crystals  are  rhombic,  and  not  hexagonal,  being  penetration 
trillings  according  to  the  law,  the  twin-plane  a  face  of  coP,  the  com- 
bination observed  being  coPoo.ooP3.2Poo ;  the  latter  form  occurring 
in  oscillatory  combination,  either  with  OP,  or  with  an  extremely 
obtuse  brachydome  ?«Poo.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  crystals 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 


Ag. 
32-89 


Cu. 
0-19 


Fe. 
35-89 


S. 
30-71  =  99-74 


the  formula  deduced  from  this  being  Ag.S.FcjSs.  Streng  then  com- 
pares the  above  analysis  with  those  of — 1.  Sternbergite,  from  Marien- 
berg  (Rammelsberg).  2.  Sternbergite,  from  Marienbeig  (Zijipe). 
3.  Argyropy rites,  from  Marienberg  (Winkler).  4.  Frieseite,  from 
Joachimsthal  (Fries).  5.  Argentopyrites,  from  Joachimstlud  (W'al- 
dershausen). 


Ag. 

1. 

.    35-27 

2.    . 

.    32-0 

3.    . 

.    29-75 

4.    . 

.    291 

5.    . 

.    26-5 

Cu. 


Fe. 
35-97 
3(30 
30-28 
330 
39-3 


2910  =  100-34 
30-0    =    99-2 
32-81  =    98-84 
37-4    =    99-50 
34-2    =  100-00 


Leaving  out  No.  4,  the  general  formula  for  the  above-mentioned 
minerals  is  Ag.S  +  pFe«S,.  +  1,  and  as  their  crystal  forms  agree  very 
closely,  it  maybe  inferred  that  they  are  isomorphous.  'rhey  differ 
however  somewhat  in  their  physical  properties,  sternbergite,  irieseite, 
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and  argyropyrites  having  a  hardness  of  1'5,  a  distinct  basal  cleavage 
and  flexibility,  whilst  argeutopyrites  has  a  hardness  of  3'5  to  4,  no 
cleavage,  and  has  no  flexibility.  All  the  above-mentioned  minerals  are 
mixtures  of  Ag2S,  with  varying  amounts  of  a  diiferently  constituted 
sulphide  of  iron.  The  author  points  out  the  parallelism  existing 
between  the  change  in  composition  of  the  iron  sulphide  in  the  silver 
sulphide,  and  the  change  in  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  magnetic  iron- 
pyrites,  and  asks  the  question,  "  Can  the  siilphide  of  silver  in  question 
be  considered  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  acanthite,  with  magnetic 
iron-pyrites  ?" 

Streng  considers  it  probable  that  magnetic  iron  pyrites  crystallises 
in  the  rhombic  system,  and  as  the  type  is  hexagonal,  like  that  of  the 
sulphide  of  silver  above  described,  he  states  that  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  trilling  formation.  The  hexagonal  forms  generally  observed 
on  magnetic  iron-pyrites  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

iP.P.2P.^P2.P2.ooP.coP2.0P. 

Taking  Schrauf's  rhombic  axial  ratio  in  sulphide  of  silver  as  the 
standard,  the  above  hexagonal  forms  resolve  themselves  into  the_ fol- 
lowing forms,  viz.  .— ^P  =A^-P.,  P  =  ^P.,  2P.  =  ^P.,  ^P2  =  ^P^-. 
P2.  =  ^Pco.,  coP2  =  coP8.  The  author  gives  a  table  of  forms  in 
which  all  the  above-mentioned  minerals  crystallise,  and  compares  the 
rhombic  forms  (obtained  by  taking  Schrauf's  axial  ratio  of  sulphide 
of  silver  as  the  standard)  with  the  supposed  hexagonal  forms  of  mag- 
netic iron  pyrites,  and  the  hitherto  accepted  rhombic  forms  of  copper- 
glance  (redruthite),  and  concludes  by  stating  that  it  is  probable  that 
magnetic  iron-pyrites,  sulphide  of  silver  (silber-kies),  and  copper- 
glance  (with  acanthite)  are  isomorphous.  C.  A.  B. 

Crystallographical  and  Chemical  Examination  of  some 
Arsenical  Pyrites  (Mispickel).  By  A.  Arzruni  (Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1878,  860 — 862).^ — Crystals  of  mispickel  from  the  Binnenthal  dolo- 
mite, sometimes  attaining  a  size  of  4  mm.,  are  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  braohyaxis,  exhibiting  the  following  forms  in  combination, 
viz.,  coP.Pob.|Pob,  and  occur  twinned  according  to  both  laws.  Mis- 
pickel from  Hohenstein  in  Saxony  exhibits  the  following  forms  in 
combination,  viz.,  Pcb.coP,  very  smooth  and  predominating,  the 
crystals  being  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  macroaxis, 

Poo  .  iPob  .  ^Pob  .  OP, 
these  faces  being  quite  secondary,  and  strongly  striated  parallel  to  the 
brachyaxis.  Freiberg  mispickel  occurs  in  two  types,  the  first  being 
rich  in  faces,  coP.Pco.|Pob  predominating,  whilst  P2  occurs,  occupying 
a  secondary  position;  but  no  twins  were  observed  with  this  type. 
Crystals  of  the  second  type  are  not  rich  in  faces,  the  only  forms 
observed  being  coP,  -g^Pob  ;  but  twins  were  the  rule  according  to  the  law 
the  twin-plane  a  face  of  Pdb.  The  author  did  not  observe  the  dome 
JPob  on  Freiberg  mispickel,  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  other 
authors,  in  fact,  he  only  observed  it  on  mispickel  crystals  from  Hohen- 
stein. Mispickel  crystals  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  occur  also  in  two 
types,  the  first  being  simple,  "  short-prismatic,"  with  ooP.Pob  in  com- 
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bination,  wliilst  the  second  type  includes  the  so-called  pitman  of 
Breithaupt,  -whicli  Arzruni  and  G.  Rose  agree  in  stating  is  nothing 
more  than  a  distorted  mispickel.  The  somewhat  rare  mispickel 
crystals  from  Reichenstein  are  prismatic  in  habit,  the  following  forms 
being  observed,  viz.,  ooP.Pdo.^PcXs.  The  crystals  found  at  Mitterberg, 
near  Miihlbach,  in  Salzburg,  are  pyramidal  in  habit,  through  Feb. i  Feb, 
A\hilst  ooF.  is  only  very  secondary.  The  author  observed  a  new  obtuse 
brachydome  yVP<^  O"  the  crystals  from  Joachimsthal  (described  by 
Gamper  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1877,  204),  which  are  tabular  in  habit, 
through  OP.  and  some  brachydomes.  Arzruni's  conclusions  from  his 
research  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 1.  The  chemical  composition  of  mis- 
pickel changes  with  the  locality,  neither  of  the  formulas  FeAs2  -|-  FeSj, 
or  mFeAsa  +  JiFeSo  expressing  accurately  its  chemical  composition; 
were  the  latter  formula  correct  it  would  be  a  direct  proof  of  the  iso- 
morphi.sm  of  FeAs,  and  FeSj.  2.  The  amount  of  iron  in  all  mispickel 
IS  very  constant,  the  maximum  difference  being  only  032  per  cent. 
(Reichenstein  and  Freiberg,  second  type),  whilst  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  regular  increase  of  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
and  the  growth  of  the  prismatic  angle.  C.  A.  B. 

Mallardite.  a  new  Natural  Manganese  Sulphate,  and  Luckite, 
a  new  variety  of  Iron  Sulphate.  By  A.  Cau.vot  (Conqd,  n-ml., 
88,  12G8 — 1270). — Midlardite  is  found  in  small  fibrous  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  at  first  are  colourless  and  transparent,  but  ettiuresce 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  air.  The  crystals  have  the  composition 
MnS04.7H20.     On  efflorescence  they  lose  2H2O. 

Luckite  occurs  in  small,  distorted  crystals,  probably  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  They  have  a  slight  blue  tinge,  and  have  the  com- 
position SOjfMnFe)  -f  7H2O,  the  ratio  of  manganese  to  iron  being 
about  1  to  10.  This  mineral  is  therefore  intermediate  between  melan- 
terite  and  mallard ite,  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mallardite  and  luckite  were  found  at  the  Lucky  Boy  silver  mine, 
near  Butterfield  Caiion,  Utah,  U.S.  C.  H.  B. 

Growth-phenomena  on  Quartz  Crystals  from  Kruramendorf, 
near  Strehlen.  By  E.  ScmMAcniiR  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  822 — 
82oj. — The  author  observed  some  peculiar  quartz  crystals,  which  exhi- 
bited apparently  the  basal  terminal  plane  in  combination  with 
cx>R.  -f  R,  —  R,  and  he  describes  also  a  quartz  crystal  belonging  to 
the  Breslau  collection,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
forms,  has  a  peculiar  step-like  growth,  but  the  reasons  given  by  him 
for  these  unu.sual  occurrences  cannot  be  clearly  understood  without 
I'eference  to  the  drawings  given  in  his  paper.  Schumacher  is  of 
opinion  that  the  supposed  basal  plane  on  these  crystjds  is  most  probably 
an  abnormal  growth,  caused  by  the  collision  of  two  crystals  with  each 
other  at  ricrht  angles  durino:  crrowth.  C.  A.  B. 


o  o 


Cacochlor,  from  Rengersdorf,  near  Gorlitz.  By  A.  WF.isn.\cH 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  840 — 841»;. — The  author  examined  some  speci- 
mens of  this  mineral,  sent  to  him  by  Frof.  Geinitz,  and  observed  that 
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the  poljliedral  impressions  referred  to  by  Geinitz  were  formed  by  four 
faces,  of  which  each  pair  intersecting  in  an  edge  was  alike.  The 
crystals  were  most  likely  rhombic,  and  Weisbach  concluded  from  his 
measurements,  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  pyramidal  faces, 
that  they  had  been  originally  lievrite  crystal  ;  consequently  the  caco- 
chlor  in  this  instance  was  a  pseudomorph  after  lievrite,  as  cacochlor  is 
doubtless  an  amorphous  and  porous  mineral.  The  only  analysis  of 
this  mineral  extant  being  one  by  Klaproth,  published  in  1797,  a  new 
analysis  of  it  was  made  by  Winkler.  The  chemical  composition,  as 
given  by  Klaproth  and  by  Winkler,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 


Mn02  (containing  CoO^ 
Klaproth   35-4 

).     CuO.        SiOa. 
0-2         24-8 

AI2O3. 

20-4 

HoO. 
17-0 

=  97-8 

MnO. 
Winkler 43-46 

0.        CoO.NiO. 
9-20         2-55 

CuO. 
0-53 

Fe,03. 
0-83 

AI.O3. 
14-33 

BaO.         Li^O. 
0-82        0-91 

K.,0.        SiO.,. 
1-26      13-78 

HoO. 
12-33  = 

100-00 

From  this  last  analysis  it  is  evident  that  cacochlor  is  nearly  related 
to  the  asbolan  of  Saalfeld  and  the  lithiophorite  from  the  "  Gott  segne 
bestandig  "  mine  below  Eibeustock.  C.  A.  B. 

Idocrase  in  the  Limestone-strata  of  Deutsch-Tschammen- 
dorf.  By  E.  Schumacher  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1878,  817— 821). —The 
limestone  of  this  locality  has  a  light  green  colour  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  hardness,  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  enclosed 
microscopical  diopside  grains.  Titanite  occurs  also,  as  a  constituent 
of  the  rock,  in  numerous  microscopical  grains,  accompanied  by  micro- 
scopical quai'tz  grains.  These  enclosures  sometimes  increase  so  much 
in  number  that  eventually  the  rock  contains  only  a  trace  of  limestone, 
and  to  all  appearance  becomes  a  quartzite.  The  limestone  occurs  in 
distinct  strata,  and  is  penetrated  by  dark-brown  bands  running 
]iarallel  with  the  stratification.  Some  of  these  bands  consist  of  scaly 
brown  mica,  whilst  others  are  formed  out  of  brown-red  or  liver-brown 
idocrase  in  flattened,  granular,  or  columnar  masses.  The  idocrase 
masses  often  enclose  vertically  striated  crystals,  exhibiting  the  forms 
ooP.  cx)Poo  and  ooP«,  the  terminals  being  nearly  always  broken  off; 
the  author,  however,  once  obtained  a  well-defined  crystal  exhibiting 
the  following  forms  in  combination,  viz.  :  ooP.OP.ooPco.P.  A  care- 
ful chemical  examination  showed  that  the  idocrase  had  the  following 
composition  : 

SiOj.      TiOo.     AI2O3.      FesOs.    MniO^.   FeO.       CaO.      MgO.     HgO. 
37-80     1-77     16-28      1-56      0-94     3-11     34-76     2*42     2-29  =  100-93 

This  analysis  agrees  tolerably  well  with  Rammelsberg's  analysis  of 
idocrase  from  Monzoni  (Min.  Chim.,  602).  No  microscopical  titanite 
enclosures  were  observed  by  the  author  in  the  idocrase  crystals,  and 
as  1-77  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  would  represent  4-3  per  cent,  of  tita- 
nite, he  concludes  that  the  titanic  acid  replaces  an  equivalent  amount 
of  silica  in  the  idocrase.  C.  A.  B. 
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Granular  Plagioclase  in  the  Limestone-strata  of  Geppers- 
dorf,  near  Strehlen,  Silesia.  By  E.  Schumachkr  {Jahrh.  f.  Miv., 
1878,  814 — 817). — The  limestone  at  Geppersddrf  is  occasionally 
covered  with  Avedge-shaped  granite  masses,  which  probably  were 
originally  portions  of  a  granite  fault  touching  the  limestone  on  the 
west  side,  whilst  on  the  eastern  side  the  limestone  is  covered  by 
quartzite,  and  becomes  slaty  and  tiljrous  in  structure,  particularly  in 
the  upper  layers.  The  fibrous  structure  is  caused  l)y  alternating 
plates  of  blue-grey  limestone,  and  layers  consisting  of  (1)  granular 
plagioclase  and  lenticular  flattened  quartz  grains ;  (2)  asbestos 
attached  to  aggregates  of  white  or  greenish  columnar  diopside,  mixed 
with  grey  or  greenish  fibrous  tremolite ;  (3)  garnet-rock,  consisting 
of  brown-red  garnet  and  green  epidote ;  (4)  quartz  and  semiopal. 
The  last-mentioned  layer  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The  layers  generally 
run  parallel  one  under  the  other,  but  they  occur  also  in  a  very  irre- 
gular and  undulating  manner.  The  felspar  is  either  snow-white  in 
colour,  fine-grained  and  somewhat  soft,  or  else  perfectly  massive, 
greyish-white  and  rather  hard.  The  fine-grained  variety  on  being 
examined  under  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  almost  pure,  no  grains 
of  quartz  being  present,  and  only  a  few  isolated  grains  of  colourless 
diop.side,  whilst  the  massive  variety  contained  more  diopside  than  the 
granular,  but  no  quartz.  Orthoclase  was  probably  intermixed  with 
the  plagioclase,  but  its  presence  could  not  be  ascertained  Avith  cer- 
tainty, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  preparing  sutficiently  thin 
sections  from  such  brittle  material.  An  analysis  of  the  snow-white 
g^nular  variety  furnished  the  following  results,  viz. : — 

AI.1O3  (containing 
SiO.,.       trace  of  Fe.,03).        CaO.        MgO.         Na.O.        IToO. 
57-87  26-32  9-22        0-^2        5-39        028  =  100-00 

According  to  Tschcrmak's  law,  the  above  analysis  shows  that  the 
mineral  in  question  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  2  molecules  of  anor- 
thite,    with    1    molecule    of    albite,    and    the    formula    therefore  = 

2|^^?^o--2*  \     The  amount  of  silica  found  by  analysis  is  somewhat 

VNaoSieOiJ  ri     A     -n 

higher  than  that  required  by  the  above  formula.  C.  A.  iJ. 

Basalts  of  the  Auckland  Islands.  By  Max  Haktmann  (Juhr/>. 
f.  Mln.,  1878,  825 — 83<J). — The  specimens  of  basalt  were  obtaincil 
'when  the  German  Expedition  visited  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1874.  All  the  islands  are  of 
plutonic  origin,  being  built  up  of  trachyte,  which  is  penetrated  here 
and  there  by  eruptions  of  basalt.  The  specimens  examined  by  the 
author  came  from  the  Hooker  Hills,  and  are  pebble-like  in  appear- 
ance,  some  being  perfectly  smooth,  whilst  others  have  the  slag-liko 
blebby  appearance  of  lava,  and  exhibit  on  their  rough  surfaces  brown- 
red  olivine  crystals  2  mm.  in  length,  on  which  the  forms  ooPco . 
coPco.Poo.  can  be  distinctly  recognised.  Generally  speaking,  tho 
Auckland  basalts  are  identical  with  the  different  types  of  European 
basalts,  but  they  are  somewhat  more  doleritic  in  character.  A  micro- 
scopical examinati(jn  proved   them   to   be   plagioclase- basalts.      The 
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plagioclase-dolei'ites  consist  of  predominating  augite,  plagioclase  and 
olivine,  the  ground-mass  being  almost  completely  displaced.  The 
augite  crystals  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  from  4  to  5  mm.,  and  a 
breadth  of  from  2  to  3  mm.  In  thin  sections  these  crystals  appear 
almost  colourless,  rose-coloured,  or  light-brown,  often  with  a  distinct 
zonal  structure,  and  commtmly  twinned  parallel  to  ooPco.  The  en- 
closures of  the  augite  crystals  are  irregular  in  form,  and  consist  mostly 
of  glass-substance,  but  magnetite  is  observed  occasionally,  together 
with  very  rare  biotite  laminee.  On  some  augite  sections  it  was  ob- 
served that  some  portions  of  the  augite  mass  were  optically  different 
from  the  others.  The  olivine  crystals  are  mostly  colourless  and  fresh, 
a  brown  or  green  reticulated  product  of  decomposition  being  generally 
observed  on  the  outer  edges  only.  Sections  of  the  olivine  crystals 
made  parallel  to  OP.  geneially  exhibit  some  enclosed  ground-mass  in 
their  interiors.  The  plagioclase  crystals  are  6  mm.  long  and  2^  mm. 
broad,  mostly  colourless,  fresh,  and  exhibit  a  distinct  polysynthetical 
twin-formation  according  to  two  laws,  the  first  being  "  the  twin-axis 
the  normal  to  M.(coPoo.),"  the  second  "  the  twin-axis  the  macro- 
axis,"  whilst  from  the  optical  properties  observed  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  plagioclase  resembles  labradorite.  The  enclosures  in 
the  plagioclase  are  gas-pores,  augite-microlites,  magnetite  grains, 
and  irregularly  formed  glass-substance.  The  ground-mass  in  the 
dolerites  consists  of  very  numerous  light,  long,  plagioclase  crystals, 
exhibiting  distinct  twin-striation,  and  generally  entirely  free  from 
enclosures,  mixed  with  brownish  augites,  augite-mici-olites,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  evenly  distributed  grains  of  magnetite.  Larger  masses  of 
magnetite  occur  either  rounded  off  or  else  exhibiting  distinct  signs  of 
crystallisation.  Apatite  occurs  but  sparingly,  and  then  in  long  colour- 
less needles.  No  interpolations  of  glass-substance  could  be  detected 
in  the  ground-mass.  Zeolitic  formations  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
round  hollow  spaces,  and  there  were  indications  of  the  presence  of 
nepheline.  The  ground-mass  of  the  plagioclase-anamesite  and  plagio- 
clase-basaltite  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  dolerite,  but  the 
acicular  apatite  was  present  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  the  olivine 
occurred  in  small  grains.  The  anamesites  contain  only  very  small 
felspar  and  olivine  crystals,  the  latter  enclosing  ground-mass.  The 
true  basalts  contain  olivine  and  plagioclase  disseminated  porphyrytic- 
ally  throughout,  the  former  mineral  being  more  or  less  decomposed 
into  ferric  oxide  and  enclosing  picotite,  fluid,  glass-pores  and  gas- 
pores.  The  plagioclase  and  augite  crystals  were  characterised  by 
numerous  enclosures  of  the  same  character  as  those  observed  in  the 
plagioclase  and  augite  referred  to  above.  The  hollow  spaces  in  the 
anamesites  and  basaltites  are  generally  filled  with  zeolitic  formations. 
Spharosiderite  occurs  very  commonly  in  round,  dark-brown  masses- 
Nepheline  w^as  only  observed  in  two  sections  of  true  basalt.  The 
author  concludes  by  stating  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Auckland  Island  basalts  so  far  examined  is  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  glassy  substance.  C.  A.  B. 

Cinders  and  Lava  from  Etna.     By  A.  Cossa  {Gompt.  rend.,  88, 
1358 — 1359). — The    cinder  and  lava  thrown  out  during   the  recent 
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eruptions  of  Etna  were  obtained,  the  former  from  Reggio  de  Calabre, 
the  latter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Giarre. 

The  cinder  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of 
magnetite ;  it  is  formed  of  crystals  of  triclinic  felspar,  augite,  mag- 
netite, and  a  large  quantity  of  splinters  of  different-coloured  glass. 
The  felspar  is  colourless,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  elliptical  and 
irregular  cavities  filled  with  glass.  In  this  glass,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  coloured  gre\',  but  sometimes  of  a  red  or  green  colour, 
empty  bubbles  are  found,  and  some  microliths  of  augite  and 
apatite.  The  cinder  contains  18  per  cent,  of  matters  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  consists  of  silica,  titanic  anhydride,  phosphoric 
anhydride,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  manganons  oxide,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda  and  potash.  Its  spectrum  shows  the  lines  of  strontium  and 
lithium. 

The  lava  is  composed  of  triclinic  felspar,  disseminated  through  a 
raicrocrystalline  magma  of  augite,  magnetite,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
vitreous  matter.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Report  on  the  Researches  of  S.  Meunier  relative  to  Meteoric 
Nickeliferous  Iron  and  the  Native  Carburetted  Iron  of  Green- 
land. By  Fkemy,  H.  St.  Claire  Deville,  Des  Cloizealx,  Dei;i;av, 
and  Daubk^e  (JJovipt.  rend.,  89,  215 — 219). — This  report  contains  a 
short  summary  of  Meunier's  papers  (Gompt.  rend,.  87,  855,  and  88, 
794  and  924).  He  regards  the  native  iron  of  Greenland  as  having 
been  brought  up  by  tlie  basalt  which  contains  it,  from  beds  lying  at  a 
very  great  depth.  C.  H.  B. 

Note. — J.  Lawrence  Smith  (this  vol.,  p.  892)  has  recently  brought 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  native  iron  of  Greenland  has  been 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  basalt  by  the  carbonaceous  matter 
through  which  it  was  injected. — C.  H.  B. 

Amount  of  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Waters  of  the  Nile.  By 
D'Alil'.ADiE  (Compt.  rend..  88,  111 7— 1119).— Boussingault  has  given 
0-004  gram  of  nitric  acid,  or  0*0075  of  potassium  nitrate  pur  litre,  as 
the  amount  contained  in  the  Nile  Avaters  in  1859,  during  the  rise, 
compared  with  0  002  in  those  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Seine.  Froni 
this  it  is  calculated  that  the  Nile  every  day  carries  into  the  sea  more 
than  a  million  kilos,  of  saltpetre.  R-   R- 

Analysis  of  the  Water  of  St.  Dunstan's  Well.  Melrose.  By 
W.  Johnstone  {Chon.  .V/r.s,  39,259j.— This  is  a  strongly  ten-uginous, 
saline,  carbonated  water.  An  analysis  of  it  was  made  in  1870,  l)y 
J.  Dewar(C7ie?H.  News,  24, 171),  but  the  water  has  since  considerably 
changed.  The  spring  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Tumbull,  in  1870,  in 
sinking  a  shaft  for  ordinary  spring  water. 

The  water  is  clear,  but  of  a  yellowish  colour;  on  exposure  to  the 
air  it  deposits  iron  as  a  ferric  mangano-manganic  oxide ;  it  has  a 
strong  "powdery"  odour,  and  a  decidedly  inky  taste.  It  is  always 
very  cold  (about  50°  F.  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  02"  F.), 
and  its  sp.  gr.  is  1001 — 135G. 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  water  given  in  parts  per  mil- 
lion :— CI,  378-243;  Br,  0-305;  1,0-788;  SO,,  74-258;  CO2  (total), 
682-183 ;  SiOo,  35-286  ;  FeO,  328-680 ;  CaCOs  and  SrCOs,  103-842 ; 
MgO  (total),  56*216;  CaCOs,  precipitated  as  carbonate  on  boiling, 
28-544;  BaO,  2-917;  SrO,  0886;  MnO,  0-785:  P-A,  20-085;  AlA, 
6-582  :  Li,0, 0-282  ;  KoO,  6-258  ;  Na,0,  343-063 ;  NH3, 18-652.  Total, 
fixed  constituents,  1390-000. 

The  author  examined  the  residue  from  30  gallons  of  the  water  by 
the  spectroscope  for  cassium,  rubidium,  and  thallium,  but  failed  to 
find  them. 

Gases  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  the  water  and  expelled  by  ebullition  in  a 
vacuum,  measured,  at  59°  F.  and  760  mm.  barometer,  CO2, 101-434  c.c. ; 
0,  6-793  ;  N,  31-250.     Total,  139-477. 

In  addition  to  the  above  constituents,  the  author  found  fluorine  and 
butyric,  phosphoric,  crenic,  and  apocrenic  acids.  W.  T. 

Water  from  the  River  Dart.  By  T.  L.  Phipson  (Cliem.  Neivs, 
40,  54). — In  some  notes  recently  published,  the  author  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  the  indication  furnished  by  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
analysis  of  potable  waters,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  specimen  of 
water  from  the  River  Dart,  taken  at  a  portion  of  its  course,  where  it 
was  found  to  be  injurious  to  fish,  and  killed  large  numbers  of 
trout.  This  water  was  somewhat  turbid,  and  showed  a  slight  deposit 
of  organic  matter.  It  was  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  gave  grains  per 
gallon:  total  residue,  52-50;  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  17-5  (burn- 
ing with  a  bad  odour)  ;  phosphoric  acid,  3-25  ;  and  mineral  matters, 
31-75  (chiefly  silica,  calcium  sulphate,  and  alkaline  salts).  The  strata 
through  which  this  water  flows  is  the  chalk  of  Kent.  The  presence  of 
so  much  organic  matter  and  that  of  phosphoric  acid  to  so  large  an 
amount,  points  either  to  sewage  contamination  or  to  refuse  from 
chemical  works  finding  its  way  into  the  river  near  the  spot,  where  this 
sample  of  water  was  taken.  The  former  suggestion  appears  most 
probable.  D.  B. 

Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  Lake  Thirlmere  and  the  River 
Vyrnyw.  By  C.  Estcourt  (Ghem.  Neivs,  40,  39).— The  following  are 
the  results  of  tlie  author's  analyses,  together  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Grrimshaw,  of  Thirlmere.  The  author's  samples  were  taken  in  the 
winter  of  1877,  those  of  Grimshaw  in  August,  1878 : — 
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Per  gallon. 


Total  solid  matter 

Mineral  do 

Loss  on  ignition 

Hardness  (all  permanent) . .  . . 

CI 

Ureal  ammonia   

Albuminoid  do 

Colour 


Thirlmere  water,  unfiltered. 


W  § 


2-25 
110 
115 
2-25 
0-58 


None 


2-20 
1-56 
0-70 
1-00 
0-42 


3  Ji 


3  10 
115 
1-95 
1-50 
0-44 
0  0009 
0  0042 
None 


3  15 


•40 

•75 

•00 

•70 

•0021 

0042 


yymyve 
filtered. 
Estcourt. 


5  16 
1^I6 
3-70 
2-75 
OH 
0  0154 
0  0056 
Pale  yellow 


It  will  be  perceived  that  all  analyses  of  Thirlmere  water  o-ive 
results  within  limits  of  extreme  purity.  In  the  Vyrnyw  water^the 
amount  of  organic  matter  which  it  contains  is  indicated  readily  by  its 
peaty  colour.  j^    jj 


Organic   Chemistry. 


Action  of  Oxidising  Agents  on  the  defines.  By  0.  and  F. 
Zeidler  (Liebirfs  Annalen,  197,  243 — 25G). — The  authors  have  ex- 
perimented with  the  following  agents  : — (a)  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate;  (6)  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid ;  (c)  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate;  (cZ)  a  solution  of  chromic  acid;  and  (e)  a  mixture  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  each  case  2 — .S  litres  of 
the  gaseous  olefine  were  used,  and  the  proportion  of  oxidising  agent 
taken  so  as  to  represent  4  mols.  of  oxygen  to  1  mol.  of  oletine. 

Ethylene  yielded  the  following  results : — With  (a)  formic,  acetic, 
and  oxalic  acids ;  (h)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids 
(traces)  ;  (c)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  {d)  no  action 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  100°  carbonic  acid,  and  small 
quantities  of  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed ;  (c)  the  same 
as  ('Z).  These  results  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained  byTrnchot 
(Annalen,  141,  108)  ;  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  64,  oo  ;  Annalen  Snpid., 
5,  95  ;  Compt.  rend.,  68,  333;  Annalen,  150,  373  ;  Ann.  Chim.  P/ii/s., 
1875  [5],  6,  449)  ;  and  by  Chapman  and  Thorp  (Annalen,  142,  182). 

Propylene  yielded  (a)  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  traces 
of  an  acid  perhaps  succinic  or  malonic  acid ;  (h)  carbonic,  acetic, 
oxalic  acids,  a  little  formic  acid,  and  traces  of  an  acid  which  may  bo 
either  malonic  or  glycoUic  acid  ;  traces  of  acetone ;  (c)  carbonic,  acetic, 
oxalic  acids,  traces  of  formic  acid,  and   probably  malonic  acid,  also  a 
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small  quantity  of  acetone ;  (d)  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
large  quantities  of  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  only  a  trace  of  oxalic 
acid;   (e)  the  same  result  as  {d). 

Isobutylene,  (CH3)2C  '.  CHa,  prepared  from  fermentation  butyl 
iodide,  was  used,  and  yielded  the  following  results  : — (a)  carbonic 
acid,  small  quantities  of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  the  chief  product  was 
oxalic  acid ;  (h)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  (c)  car- 
bonic, small  quantity  of  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids;  (d)  no  action 
in  the  cold,  only  at  temperatures  of  steam-bath,  yielding  carbonic, 
formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  also  acetone;  (e)  the  same  as  (d),  the 
action  is,  however,  more  energetic.  Isobutylene  does  not  in  any  case 
yield  succinic  acid. 

One  of  the  authors  (Annalen,  186,  247)  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  amylene,  b.  p.  So^,  butyric  and  succinic  acids.  Since  then,  Wisch- 
negradsky  (AnnaJen,  190,  328)  has  shown  that  this  define  consists  of 
two  isomerides,  one  of  which  is  trimethylethylene,  and  the  other  either 
propylethylene  or  ethylmethylethylene.  The  latter  (b.  p.  35 — 37°), 
prepared  from  ordinary  amylene  by  means  of  its  insolubility  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  on  oxidation  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassiam 
permanganate,  succinic  and  oxalic  acids,  also  formic  and  butyric  acids, 
and  traces  of  carbonic  acid.  These  results  show  the  constitution  of 
this  amylene  to  be  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH  '.  CH2,  i.e.,  propylethylene,  and 
not  ethylmethylethylene. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  point  out  that  the  difference  in  action 
between  the  oxidising  agents  is  a  quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative 
one  ;  further,  that  the  olefines  ai"e  attacked  at  the  point  of  double 
union.  The  resulting  monobasic  acids  are,  as  shown  by  P.  de  St. 
Gilles  (Compt.  rend.,  46,  811)  and  Berthelot  {Annalen  SiippL,  5,  95, 
and  6, 181),  further  oxidised  to  bibasic  acids.  The  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  ethylene,  and  of  malonic  acid  fi'om  propylene,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  addition  of  water  as  H  and  OH  to  take  place  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  a  primary  alcohol  would  be  formed, 
and  the  molecule  not  broken  up.  In  the  case  of  propylene,  the  addition 
may  take  place  so  as  to  form  the  primary  or  secondary  alcohol,  thus 
explaining  the  formation  of  malonic  acid  and  acetone : 

CHs.CHiCH,  -H  H.OH  =  CHa.CHo.CH.COH),  or 
CHa.CHiCHa  +  HO.H  =  CH3.CH(OH).CH3. 

P.  P.  B. 

The  Two  Isomeric  Dibromopropanes.  By  E.  Eelenmeter 
(Liehitfs  Annalen,  197,  169 — 185). — This  is  an  account  of  an  in- 
vesti  station  of  the  conditions  under  which  propvlene  bromide, 
CHa.'CHBr.CHoBr,  and  trimethylene  bromide,  CH.Br.CHo.CHoBr,  are 
formed.  Reboul's  method  (Compt.  rend.,  74,  (313,  and  76,  1270)  of 
saturating  allyl  alcohol  ^4th  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  the  author  finds 
yields  chiefly  allyl  bromide.  In  conjunction  with  Kayser  (Inaug. 
Dissert.,  Mfinchen,  1875),  the  author  has  found  that  when  hydrobromic 
acid  gas  reacts  on  the  vapour  of  allyl  bromide,  trimethylene  bromide 
is  the  chief  product.  Julie  Lermoutuif  {Annaleji,  182,  358),  however, 
has  found  this  method  to  give  but  a  poor  yield.  She  proposes  to  pre 
pare  trimethylene  bromide  by  saturating  allyl  bromide  at  —10°  to  15° 
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with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  heating  the  product  in  sealed  tubes  at 
166 — 170°  for  24  hours.  The  autlior,  in  conjunction  with  F.  Fischer, 
has  repeated  these  experiments,  and  finds  that  the  two  bromides  are 
formed  in  this  way.  If,  however,  hydrobromic  acid  gas  be  passed 
into  allyl  bromide  at  20°  until  it  is  saturated  and  the  product  distilled 
in  a  water-bath,  a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  chiefly  of  trimethylone 
bromide  ;  and  when  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  12°,  some  pro- 
pylene bromide  is  formed.  The  conditions  for  the  formation  of  these 
bodies  are  further  illustrated  by  the  experiments  in  which  allyl 
bromide  saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  gas  at  1(3 — 19"  was  ex- 
posed in  glass  vessels,  one  at  10°  to  difFused  daylight,  another  to 
direct  sunlight,  and  the  third  in  the  dark  to  a  temperature  of  35 — 40°. 
The  last  two  yielded  trimethylene  bromide  only,  the  former  81  per 
cent.,  the  latter  almost  100  per  cent.,  whilst  the  first  yielded  only 
small  quantities  of  the  two  bromides.  From  these  experiments  the 
author  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — (1)  the  mo.st  favourable 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bi'omide  are  that  the  dry 
hydrobromic  acid  gas  should  be  in  large  excess  of  the  allyl  bromide 
until  the  reaction  is  ended  and  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
30 — 40°  ;  (2)  the  more  diluted  the  hydrobromic  acid  becomes,  either  by 
water  or  by  ti'imethylene  bromide,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  pro- 
pylene dibromide  formed.  When  the  required  dilution  has  been 
produced  by  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bromide,  the  remaining 
hydrobromic  acid  unites  with  allyl  bromide  to  form  prop3'lene  bromide, 
this  reaction  taking  place  more  quickly  at  high  than  at  low  tempera- 
tures ;  (3)  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bromide  takes  place  first  at 
temperatures  from  0 — 30°,  and,  in  case  of  sufiiciently  concentrated 
solutions,  even  at  temperatures  above  100°.  The  formation  of  pro- 
pylene bromide  commences  in  dilute  hydrobromic  acid  solutions  at 
low  rather  than  at  high  temperatures.  The  methods  for  pro|)ariiig 
trimethylene  bromide  proposed  by  Reboul  (Ayin.  Clu'm.  Phijft.  [5],  14, 
470)  and  by  Bogomolez  (Bcr.,  11,  1287),  yield  mixtures  of  the  two 
bromides,  the  last  mentioned  yielding  chiefly  propylene  bromide. 

Direct  Combination  of  Cyanogen  with  Hydrogen  and  the 
Metals.  r,y  Ukkthklot  (Cowpt.  r>',ul.,  89,  (;3— f.Hj.— The  cmisidcra- 
tion  of  thermal  data  showed  that  cyanogen,  like  chlorine,  should  com- 
bine directly  with  hydrogen.  The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
the  action  of  electric  sparks  on  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen 
is  possibly  the  result  of  a  secondary  action,  and  not  a  direct  com- 
bination, acetylene  and  free  nitrogen  being  first  produced ;  and  then 
under  the  influence  of  the  sparks  combining  to  form  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  author  found  that  when  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen 
were  passed  slowly  throuti:h  a  gla.ss  tube  heated  to  500 — 550^  only 
4_6  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  was  converted  into  hydrocyani^c  ^id  ; 
but  when  the  two  gases  were  heated  in  a  scaled  tube  to  50U--550°  for 
several  hours,  29  per  cent,  of  the  cyanogen  was  converted  into  para- 
cyanogen,  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen  remained  free,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  gases  combined,  fc^rming  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  cyanides  by  the  direct  union  of 
cyanogen  with   metals.     When   the  gas  was  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at 
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300°  with  Zn,  Cd,  and  Fe,  cyanides  of  the  metals  were  formed,  together 
with  some  paracyanogen,  but  no  fi'ee  nitrogen.  The  amount  of 
cyanogen  absorbed  depended  on  the  area  of  metallic  surface  exposed. 
Zinc  was  attacked  at  the  ordinary  temperature  after  some  days ;  at 
100°,  after  a  few  hours.  Cadmium  was  not  attacked  in  the  cold,  and 
only  slightly  at  100°.  Iron  was  not  acted  on  at  100°.  Copper  and 
lead  gave  no  cyanide  at  100°  or  300°,  but  at  500 — 550°,  small  quan- 
tities were  formed,  together  with  cai'bonaceous  matter  and  free 
nitrogen.  The  same  was  the  case  with  iron  at  550°.  Silver  and 
mercury  did  not  combine  with  the  cyanogen  at  any  temperature.  The 
author  regards  hydrocyanic  acid  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
the  formic  and  ethylic  series,  since  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
converted  into  formic  acid  and  into  methane,  under  others  into  oxalic 
acid  and  also  into  ethane.  The  direct  combination  of  cyanogen  with 
hydrogen  and  the  metals  strengthens  the  analogy  already  existing 
between  that  radicle  and  the  halogens.  C.  H.  B. 

Reactions  of  Cyanamide.  By  G.  Peaetorious-Seidler  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  [2],  19,  399 — 400). — Erlenmeyer  having  effected  the  synthesis 
of  guanidine  hydrochloride  from  cyanamide  and  ammonium  cldoride, 
the  author  inferred  the  probable  formation  of  oxyguanidine  by  the 
reaction  of  cyanamide  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  The  attempt 
to  realise  this  reaction  was  successful  in  so  far  as  a  crystalline  platino- 
chloride,  having  the  composition  [CNsHsO.IIClJaPtCU,  was  obtained, 
but  oxyguanidine  itself  could  not  be  isolated.  Cyanamide  and  salicylic 
acid,  in  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  react  together  with  formation  of 
urea  and  ethyl  salicylate — apparently  according  to  the  equation : 
2.C„H4(OH)C60H  +  CN.NH2  +  2EtOH  =  CO.I^^2H4  + 
2.C6H4(OH)COOEt  +  H2O.  Cyanamide  and  lactic  acid  also  react 
in  presence  of  alcohol,  with  formation  of  urea,  but  no  ethyl  derivatives 
could  in  this  case  be  detected.  The  action  of  cyanamide  on  phenol 
and  thiacetic  acid,  gives  rise  to  well  crystallised  products,  which  are 
under  investigation.  C.  F.  C. 

Action   of   Bleaching   Powder    on    Ethyl    Alcohol.     By  H. 

ScHMiTT  and  Goldberg  (/.  pr.  Ghem.  [2],  19,  393— 396).— A  mix- 
ture  of  absolute  alcohol  (1  part)  and  bleaching  powder  (4 — 5  parts) 
becomes  spontaneously  heated  after  the  lapse  of  7 — 10  minutes,  when 
aldehyde,  acetal  derivatives,  and  unaltered  alcohol  distil  over,  together 
with  a  greenish-yellow  oil,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids. 
The  authors  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  this  body,  but  from  its 
mode  of  formation  and  decomposition  they  regard  it  as  ethyl  hypo- 
chlorite. After  the  decomposition  of  this  oil  has  taken  place,  the  dis- 
tillate contains  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  a  heavy  oil  insoluble  in 
water.  This  when  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  yields  mono- 
chloracetal,  dichloracetal,  and  a  compound  with  constant  boiling  point 
(77 — 78°),  probably  a  chlorinated  ethyl-methyl  ether.  The  portions 
boiling  below  77°  are  chlorinated  products,  exhibiting  increasing 
percentage  of  chlorine  with  decreasing  boiling  temperature. 

Monochloracetal   treated  with  bleaching   powder   also   enters   into 
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spontaneous  distillation  in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
reaction. 

The  distillate  yields  dichloracetal  and  a  product  boiling  at  70 — 80°. 
The  further  investigation  of  these  reactions  is  in  progress. 

C.  F.  C. 

Behaviour  of  Gums  and  Carbohydrates  towards  Chromates 
under  the  Influence  of  Light.  By  J.  M.  Edeu  (/.  jjr.  Clmn.  [2], 
19.  204 — 3Ul). — Potassium  or  ammonium  dichromate  forms  with 
gelatin,  gums,  sugar,  dextrin,  and  albumin,  a  coagulum  which  is 
altered  by  exposure  to  light.  Many  qualitative  reactions  of  the  coagu- 
lums,  both  before  and  after  exposure  to  light,  are  detailed. 

The  coagulums  generally  become  insoluble  in  water  after  being  ex- 
posed to  light :  they  undergo  this  change  more  rapidly  when  moist 
than  when  dry.  In  the  case  of  gelatin,  the  chromate  is  reduced,  with 
formation  of  chromium  chromate,  and  the  insoluble  coagulum  consists 
of  this  body  united  with  unaltered  gelatin.  The  main  product  of 
oxidation  of  the  gelatin  is  formic  acid,  which  goes  into  solution  on 
treatment  with  water.  Sugar  forms  with  chromates  a  coagulum, 
which  is  altered  by  exposure  to  light,  with  production  of  formic  acid 
(no  saccharic  or  oxalic  acid  is  produced).  The  coagulum  does  not 
oecome  insoluble  in  water. 

The  coagulum  of  gum  arabic  (and  gum  tragacanth)  is  in.soluble  in 
water  after  exposure  to  light,  and  contains  chromic  oxide  and  meta- 
gummic  acid.  The  coagulum  of  albumin  is  very  sensitive  to  light : 
after  exposure  it  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  and  seems  to  con- 
tain some  oxidised  derivative  of  albumin,  together  with  chromic 
oxide.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Sugar  and  Sugar  Solutions.  By  Motten 
{Bieil.  Centr.,  8,  55 — 50). — A  temperature  of  lOU'  has  a  very  slight 
action  in  decreasing  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  of  sugar.  A 
solution  of  sugar  gave  64°  instead  of  657°  after  15  hours  heating  at 
100^ 

The  slight  change  which  sugar  undergoes  when  heated  for  some 
hours  at  100°  is  due  to  a  trace  of  moisture ;  when  it  is  heated  for  oGO 
hours  in  the  presence  of  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  nearly  44 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  had  become  altered.  A.  J.  C. 

Conversion  of  Hydrocellulose  into  Pyroxylin.  By  A.  Girard 
(Compt.  rend.,  89,  17U— 173).— Wlien  acted  on  l)y  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  hydrocellulose  undergoes  nitriBcation  to  the  same 
degree  as  cellulose,  and  is  converted  into  the  same  products,  which 
are,  however,  very  friable.  The  hydrocellulose  is  more  ea.sily  acted 
on  when  in  the  fibrous  condition,  and  is  probably  dehyilrated  before 
nitrification.  The  products  thus  obtained  behave  like  ordinary 
pyroxylin,  but  when  they  are  reduced  to  impalpable  powder  their  pro- 
perties are  analogous  to  those  of  dynamite.  Their  lrial)ility  renders 
them  very  soluble  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the.se  solutions 
appear  to  possess  peculiar  photographic  properties.  C.  II.  B. 
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Composition  of  Beetroot  Gum.  By  N.  Bunge  {Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  56). — In  continuation  of  the  investigations  of  Scheibler,  Teltz, 
and  Borsclitschoff  (ibid.,  1875  [7],  285 ;  [8],  131 ;  and  1877  [11], 
300),  the  author  confirms  the  results  obtained  by  the  last  named,  and 
assigns  to  the  gum  the  formula  CeHjoOs. 

It  is  converted  by  boiliug  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  dextrose  (?), 
and  after  some  davs'  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash  into  dextran 
(Scheibler,  ibid.,  1875  [7],  287). 

The  gum  is  no  doubt  formed  from  the  sugar  in  the  beet  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  cellulosic  fermentation  described  by  Durin  (this 
Journal,  1876,  ii,  540).  A.  J.  C. 

Commercial  Trimethylamine.  By  E.  Duvillier  and  A.  Buisine 
{Compt.  rend.,  89,  48 — 51). — Commercial  trimethylamine  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  beet  molasses,  contains  other  substances  besides 
trimethylamine.  It  is  free  from  ammonia,  and  when  treated  with 
oxalic  ether  yields  a  dense  white  precipitate.  The  filtrate  concentrated 
by  distillation  yields  a  further  precipitate.  These  two  precipitates 
are  mixed,  and  separated  by  boiling  water  into  three  portions,  one 
which  is  insoluble  in  hot  water,  but  which  melts  and  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  solidifies  like  wax  on  cooling ;  another  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  the  first;  and  a  third  still  more  soluble, 
especially  in  hot  water. 

The  first  body,  wliich  is  di-isobutyloxamide,  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  is  obtained  in  pearly  needles,  which  melt  in-  boiling 
water.  The  free  base  has  a  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  yields  a 
platinochloride  crystallising  in  orange-coloured  plates,  and  sHghtly 
soluble  in  water. 

The  second  product  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pearly  needles  (m.  p.  ^ 
110°),  and  consists  of  dipropyloxamide.    The  free  base  gives  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  with,  platinum  chloride. 

B\-  recrystallising  the  third  product  from  water  and  alcohol,  a 
granular  substance  is  obtained,  intermediate  between  dipropyloxamide 
and  dimethyloxamide.  The  presence  of  the  former  body  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  latter  not  crystallising  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This 
body  when  decomposed  with  potash  yields  a  base  which  forms  a 
golden-yellow  precipitate  with  platinum  chloride,  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  the  methylamine  compound  described  by  Wurtz  (Ann. 
Cliera.  Fhi/s.  [3],  30,  457),  and  with  which  the  results  of  the  analyses 
correspond. 

The  bodies  not  precipitated  by  oxalic  ether  consist  of  di-  and  tri- 
methylamine, and  are  contained  in  the  mother-liquors  (residue  and 
distillate).  The  bases  are  distilled  and  collected  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  treated  with  oxalic  ether.  When  the  reaction  has 
ceased,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  unattached  base  which  distils 
over  consists  of  trimethylamine. 

The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  caustic  baryta  is  added ; 
barium  oxalate  is  precipitated,  which  is  separated,  and  the  excess  of 
baryta  precipitated  vvnth  carbonic  anhydride.  The  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  80°.  On  cooling,  an 
amorphous  mass  is  left,  perfectly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
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veiy  soluble  in  water.  It  consists  of  barium  dimethyl-oxamate,  and 
on  decomposition  with  potash  yields  dimethylamine,  the  double  plati- 
num salt  of  which  forms  octohedra. 

It  is  tlierefore  evident  that  commercial  trimethylamine  is  not  pure, 
as  Vincent  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  29,  194,  and  217, 151)  declares  it  to  be. 
The  quantity  of  triethylamine  present  is  but  small,  only  from  5  to  10 
per  cent.,  that  of  the  dimethylamine  being  about  50  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  remainder  consists  of  methylamine,  propylamine,  and  butylamine, 
in  about  equal  proportions.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Distillation  of  Beetroot  Residues.  By  C.  Vincent  {Compt.  rend., 
89,  238— 2 iU). — The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
"  vinasses,"  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  molasses,  vary 
with  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid.  In  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  water  present  decreases,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in- 
creases, and  the  trimethylamine  is  replaced  by  mono-  and  dimethyl- 
amines.  The  "vinasses"  from  different  localities  yield  varying 
[)roportions  of  gaseous  and  liquid  products,  which  aLso  vary  in  com- 
position, methylic  alcohol  and  the  nitrils  appearing  to  be  the  most 
variable  constituents.  These  observations  explain  the  results  of 
Duvillier  and  Buisine's  recent  examination  of  commercial  trimethyl- 
amine. C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Ethyl  Chlorocarbonate  on  Mono- and  Di-amylamine. 

By  E.  Gl'STEK  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  JJer.,  12,  lo28 — loo-i). — Efhi/l  mnn- 
amyl  carbamate,  CoHn.NH.COOEt,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
chlorocarbonate  (1  mol.)  on  an  ethereal  solution  ofamylamine  (2  mols.). 
Amylamine  hydrochloride  separates  out,  leaving  monamylurethane  in 
.solution.  The  pure  urethane  is  a  thick,  colourless  oil,  solul)lo  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0'93.  When  distilled  witli  phosphoric 
anhydride  it  yields  amijl  cyanate,  which  is  a  mobile  volatile  liquid 
boiling  at  134'',  combining  with  alcohol  to  form  urethane,  and  with 
triethylphosphine  to  form  amyl  cyanurate.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  white  crystalline  scales  of  amylamine  hydro- 
chloride separate  out. 

Moiiamylcarbamide,  NH2.CO.NH.C5H11,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid,  which  solidities  on  standing  to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass 
(m.  p.  88 — 91"),  by  digesting  amyl  cyanate  with  excess  of  ammonia. 
The  carbamide  and  its  nitrate  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Liamylcarbamide,  C0(NH.C5H,i)j,  formed  by  digesting  amyl  cyanate 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  amylamine,  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  39"  and  boil  at  270''.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether. 

Triamylcarbamide,  NH.CsH„.C0.N(C4H„)»,  is  a  colourless  syrupy 
liquid,  boiling  at  260°. 

TetramyUarbamide,  N(C5H„)i.CO.N(CsHu)2,  an  oily  liquid  (b.  p. 
240"),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  diamylamine. 
Diamylurethrane  is  probably  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  this 
is  converted  into  tetramylcarbamide,  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of 
diamylamine  thus  : — 
(CiHiOzN.COOEt  +  NHCCjHiOj  =  N(C»Hu)2.C0.N(C»Hj,)j  +  C^H^O. 
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The  compound  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis,  forming  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  diamine  base. 

Ethyl  diamylcarhancate,  (C5Hii)2N.COOEt,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  pure  diamylamine.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  remaining  liquid  at 
-20°  and  boihng  at  246—247°. 

Pure  dlamylainine. — The  author  prepares  pure  diamylamine  from 
the  fraction  boiling  above  130°,  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  amyl- 
amine.  For  this  purpose  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite,  and  boiled  with  dilute 
alcohol  for  24  hours.  The  crystalline  mass  of  nitrosodiamylamine, 
which  forms  on  cooling,  is  washed  with  water  and  with  ether,  and  de- 
composed by  distillation  with  soda.  Pure  diamylamine  boils  at  187°, 
and  not  at  180°  as  stated  by  Silva.  W.  C.  W, 

Salts  of  Guanidine.  By  L.  Jousselin  (Compt.  reMcl,  88,  1086), 
— The  author's  method  of  preparing  guanidine  nitrate  dispenses  with 
the  prehminary  preparation  of  the  carbonate.  He  rubs  dried  thio- 
cyanate  of  guanidine  in  a  mortar  with  pure  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
Ypth  of  water.  The  liquid  soon  becomes  pasty  again  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  nitrate,  and  it  must  then  be  immediately  thrown  on  to  a 
vacuum  filter,  formed  of  a  plug  of  asbestos,  whereby  the  mother-liquid 
is  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  effect  the  mixture  rapidly,  otherwise  a 
deflagration  ensues. 

The  carboaate  of  guanidine  is  prepared  by  treating  the  thio- 
cyanate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling.  Sulphocyanic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  some  perthiocyanic  acid  is  deposited  on  cooling. 
On  treating  the  clear  acid  solution  with  excess  of  barium  carbonate, 
filtering,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  yields  guanidine 
carbonate. 

By  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  a  measured  quantity  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  adding  that  quantity  of  baryta-water  which  will 
exactly  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  free  guanidine  may  be  obtained. 
When  guanidine  nitrate  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrous  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the  residue,  after  being  drained  on  a 
poi'ous  tile  and  recrystallised  from  water,  yields  nitrosoguanidine. 

R.  R. 

Chloral  Hydrate.  By  A.  Wurtz  (Compt.  rend.,  89,  190—192). 
— Experiments  made  two  years  ago  led  the  author  to  suppose  that 
when  chloral  vapour  and  steam  were  brought  together  under  such  con- 
ditions that  chloral  hydrate  could  not  condense,  an  absorption  of  heat 
took  place.  A  repetition  of  these  experiments,  with  modified  apparatus 
has,  however,  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  when  vapour 
of  chloral  and  steam  are  brought  together  under  the  above  conditions, 
there  is  no  thermal  disturbance  whatever.  The  dissociation  of  chloral 
hydrate  is  complete  at  100°  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  even  at  61" 
under  a  pressure  of  9  mm.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Boron  Fluoride  on  Acetone.  By  F.  H.  Landolph 
(Compt.  rend.,  89,  173 — 175). — The  following  substances  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  boron  fluoride  on  acetone  : — (1.)  Fluohoracetone  a  : 
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C3H6O.3HF.B4O4,  a  mobile,  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  120—123°.  (2.) 
FluoboracetoxejS:  C3H6O.3HF.B4O-,  crystallising  in  thin,  brilliant,  white 
plates,  which  melt  at  36",  and  boil  at  90 — '.•2''.  (3.)  Boracctove, 
CsHbO.BoOsHo,  a  limpid,  very  mobile,  and  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
50°.  These  compounds  burn  with  a  green  flame,  and  when  expo.sed  to 
the  air  evolve  -white,  irritating,  strongly  acid  fumes.  They  are  de- 
composed by  water,  with  formation  of  boric  acid,  and  volatile  bodies 
having  an  agreeable  odour.  Dry  oxygen  gives  characteristic  oxida- 
tion products,  and  sodium  gives  sodium  flnoride  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds. (4.)  Small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  having  the  formulae 
CsHi4  and  CgHin,  which  boil  at  162 — 105°  and  lo0°  respectively.  The 
formula  of  fiuorbor ethylene,  previously  described  by  the  author,  is 
C.H4.HF.B62.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Acetic  and  Sulphurous  Anhydrides  on  Aluminium 
Chloride.  By  A.  AniaANOWriKY  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Bir.,  12,  boo). — 
A  compound  having  the  formula  AICI3SO2  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  aluminium  chloride.  It  is  a  very  thick, 
oily  liquid,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  at  —  lU°  solidities  to  a  glassy 
mass.  By  heating  in  closed  tubes  at  100°,  it  attains  the  consistence 
of  anhydrous  glycerol,  and  at  higher  temperatures  decompo.ses,  giving 
aluminium  chloride,  suljjhurous  anhydride,  and  small  quantities  of 
sulphur  chlorides  and  aluminium  sulphate.  It  is  rapidly  attacked 
by  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  decomposed 
by  benzene,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  :  this  reaction  takes  j^lace  much  more  readily  in 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  After  treating  the  products  of  the 
reaction  tirst  with  water  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain 
benzenesulphinic  acid,  CeHs.SOjH,  thus  : — 

(1.)  AICI2.SO2CI  4-  CfiHs  =  HCl  +  AlCU.SO^.CsHs. 
(2.)  AlCL.SOo.CeHs  +  2H,0  =  Al(OH),S02.CcH5  +  2HC1. 
(3.)  Al(OH)2S02.C6H5  +  6HC1  =  Al.Cle  +  2(C6H5.S02H)  -f-  GH^O. 

T.  C. 

Compounds  of  Ethyl  Monochloracetoacetate  with  Metals. 
By  F.  Allien  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  12'J8— 1300).— When  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  shaken  up  with  ethyl  mono- 
chloracetoacetate, a  green  precipitate  separates  out,  which  has  the 
composition  Cu(CgHsC103)2.  The  compound  is  deposited  from  solu- 
tion in  carbon  bisulphide  in  glistening  green  plates,  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  acetone,  acetic  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Ethyl  dichloracetoacetate  does  not  combine  with  copper.  Mafjnaiiuju 
ethyl  mottochloracetoacetate  forms  silky  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Nickel  ethyl  ■nvnwcldoracetoacetate  is  a  pale-green,  and  the  cobalt  com- 
pound a  pale  rose-coloured  powder.  W.  C.  W. 

Conversion  of  Furfurangelic  Acid  into  Azelaic  Acid.  By  P. 
Toi;n.mi;s  (i^r,*;.  C'A .-/,(.  GV.-,-.  Jiu-.,  12,  l-JoO  — 1-J"2j.— Baeyer  and  the 
author  {Ber.,  10,  1304),  have  shown  that  the  anhydride  of  normal 
butyric  acid  forms  with  furfural  a  condensation  product,  C9H10O3,  to 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  furfurangelic  acid.  This  acid  on  rednc- 
tion  with  sodium  amalgam  givesfarfurvaleric  acid,  C4H30(CH2)4.COOH, 
which  is  a  colourless  oil  of  unpleasant  odour,  and  can  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  On  treatment  with  bromine-water,  it  yields  au 
aldehyde,  which  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  hidyro- 
fwonic  acid,  COOH.CH !  CH.CO.CCHOi.COOH,  homologous  with 
furonic  acid  (Baeyer,  ibid.),  thus  : — 

(1.)   C9H12O3  +  Br.  +  H2O   =   C9H1.O,    +    2HBr. 

FurfuTTaleric  acid.  Aldehyde  of  butyrofuronic  acid. 

(2.)  C9H1A  +  AgsO  =  C9HP.O5. 

ButTi'ofuronic  acid. 

Butyrofuronic  acid  (m.  p.  141°)  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
warm  chloroform,  but  little  soluble  iu  ether.  On  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  it  gives  first  the  acid  COOH.(CH,).,.CO.(CHo),.COOH, 
and  then  normal  azelaic  acid  C00H.(CH.,)2-CH(6H).(CH.,)4.C00H, 
which  sepai'ates  from  solution  in  chloroform  in  slender  needles  (m.  p. 
118°)  :  this  is  probably  isomeric  with  the  azelaic  acid  previously 
known  (m.  p.   lUG"";.  T.  C. 

Formation  of  Glycollic  and  Pyruvic  Acids  from  Tartaric 
Acid.  By  G.  BoucHARDAT  {Compt.  rend.,  89,  99 — 101). — By  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  tartaric  acid  at  40°  to  50°,  a 
mixture  of  4  vols,  carbonic  oxide  to  1  vol.  sulphurous  anhydride, 
containing  about  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  is  evolved ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  in- 
creases. The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  baryta-water  is  added, 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  when  crystals  of 
barium  tartrate  and  racemate  separate  out.  On  satui^ating  again  with 
baryta  and  filteriug,  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  leaves  a  non-crj-stalline 
mass  of  barium  glycoUate  and  pyruvate.  The  acids  are  liberated 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  converted  into  the  calcium  salts ;  on  evapora- 
tion, calcium  glycoUate  separates  out  whilst  calcium  pyruvate  remains 
in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted,  by  treating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  agitation  with  ether.  It  does  not  ci'ystallise,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water;  it  partially  decomposes  by  distillation,  giving 
rise  to  pyrotartaric  acid.  With  the  exception  of  the  copper  salt,  the 
salts  of  pyruvic  acid  do  not  crystallise. 

The  formation  of  pyruvic  acid  from  tartaric  acid  is  explained  thus  : 
C^HeOe  =  Ho.O  +  CO.,  -t-  C3H,03. 

The  formation  of  glycollic  acid  may  be  explained  thus :  tartaric 
acid  contains  the  formyl  group  t^wdce ;  this  group  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  loses  carbonic  oxide  and  water,  and  a  com- 
pound having  the  composition  of  glyoxal  is  formed ;  and  this  assimilates 
the  elements  of  water,  with  formation  of  glycollic  acid : — 

CiHeOe  =  2C0  +  2H,0  +  C2H3O2. 

CoH.Oo  -f  H2O  =  CoH,03.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Malonic  Acid.     By  H.  v.  Miller  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  326  - 
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831). — The  author  finds  that  malonic  acid  is  best  prepared  by  treating 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  monochloracetate  with  potassium 
cyanide,  not  in  excess,  and  decomposing  the  potassium  cyanoacetate  so 
obtained  by  potash. 

Potassium  malonate  forms  largo  transparent  monoclinic  crystals, 
containing  2  mols.  of  water:  this  it  loses  at  17o°. 

It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  separation  of  pure  malonic 
acid,  which  may  be  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  malonate  is  subjected  to  electrolysis, 
carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  and  small  quantities  of  ethylene  are 
produced.  M.  ^M.  P.  M. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Tartaric  Acid.  By  0.  Ficixus  (Anh. 
Pharm.  [3],  14,  310 — 311). — As  neither  the  decomposition  of  calcium 
tartrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  nor  of  lead  tarti'ate  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, is  sntticient  for  the  perfect  purification  of  tartaric  acid,  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  zinc  salt  is  recommended.  Crude  tartaric  acid  is  saturated 
with  calcium  carbonate,  the  calcium  salt  is  then  digested  with  zinc 
chloride,  and  the  resulting  zinc  tartrate  treated  with  suljiliurctted 
hydrogen  :  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  yields  pure  tartaric  acid. 

E.  AV.  P. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Saccharic  Acid, 
Mannitol,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Bkll  (Dtut.  Chan..  6W.  Der.,  12,  1271— 
127oJ. — According  to  Wichelhaus  {^AnnideiL,  135,  2o2),  no  organic 
chloride  is  formed  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  acts  on  cadmium 
saccharate.  By  substituting  the  potassium  for  the  cadmium  salt,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  obtained  chloromuconic  acid,  C6H4CIJO4.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallising  from  it  iu  long,  silky  needles, 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  iu  ether  and  in  water.  It  melts  at  2GU',  and 
is  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed.  Comparison  of  the  ethyl 
salt  of  this  acid,  and  that  of  the  chloromuconic  acid  from  mucic  acid, 
show  these  acids  to  be  identical. 

Mannitol  heated  at  140°  in  an  oil-bath,  with  more  than  G  mols. 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  the  product  distilled  in  steam,  yields  a 
slightly  yellowish  oil  of  the  composition  CsHuCli.  It  is  decomposed 
by  distillation,  and  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid. 

Dulcite  yields  the  same  product,  but  in  somewhat  larger  quantities ; 
when  this  chloride  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
amorphous  phosphoru.s,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbon, probably  hexane. 

Erythrol,  quercite,  and  sorbite  yield  a  similar  oil  ;  which  the  author 
styles  mannitotetrachlorhexin ;  its  formation  may  be  explained 
thus : — 

CH2(0H).(CH.0H),.CH..(0H)  +  6PCU  =  CH..C1.(CHC1)4.CH,C1  + 

GPOCI3  +  GHCl. 

CH2Ch(CHCl),.CH,Cl  -  2HC1  =  CH.Cl.CCl :  CH.CH  :  CC1.€H,C1. 

Uypothetical  Manuitotetrachlorhexin. 

mannitol  chloride. 

P.  P.  B. 
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Ethyl  Formyltricarbonate.  Bj  M.  Conrad  (Deut.  Cliem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1236 — 1237). — Etlajl  formyltricarbonate  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  ou  ethyl-sodium  malonate  (this  vol., 
p.  707).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  insoluble  iu  water, 
boiling  between  254°  and  260".  Its  sp.  gr.  is  I'l  at  19°  (water  at 
15°  =  1).  By  saponification  this  compound  yields  malonic  acid,  as 
shown  by  analysis  of  the  free  acid  and  of  its  silver  salt:  CH(C00Et)3 
+  4K0H  =  CH2(C00K).,  +  K3CO3  +  3EtH0. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  formyltricarbonic 
acid  in  the  free  state  is  highly  improbable.  P.  P.  B. 

Relation  of  Dibromopyromucic  Acid  to  Mucobromic  Acid. 

By  P.  ToENNiEs  (Deut  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1202— 1204).— Dibromo- 
pyromucic acid,  C5H2BriOa,  on  treatment  with  bromine-water  in  the 
cold,  gives  carbonic  anhydride,  and  mucohrumic  aldehyde,  C4H2Br202 : 
this  crystallises  from  ether  in  stellate  groups'  of  needles  (m.  p.  88°), 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  gently 
warming  it  with  chromic  acid  solution,  or  boiling  it  with  bromine 
water,  it  takes  U]^  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yielding  mucobromic  acid, 
C4H2Br203.  This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  bromine  water 
in  the  cold  on  pyromucic  acid,  whereby  fumaraldehyde  is  formed 
(Limpricht),  except  that  in  the  latter  the  action  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  whereas  in  the  former  heat  is  required.  From 
this  it  follows  that  mucobromic  acid  is  a  substitution  product  of 
fumaraldehyde,  C4H4O3.  T.  C. 

Stannopropyls  and  Stannisopropyls.  By  A.  Cahodes  and 
E.  Demar^ay  {Conq^t.  rend.,  88,  1112 — 1117). — The  action  of  pure 
tin  on  propyl  iodide  gives  rise  to  the  di-iodide  of  stannopropyl,  whilst 
that  of  an  alloy  of  tin  with  lO  per  cent,  of  sodium  gives  rise  to  the 
moniodide  of  tristannopropyl.  The  former  compound,  Sn(C3H7)2l2, 
cannot  well  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  otlier  products  of  the 
reaction,  unless  the  opeiation  is  conducted  in  a  vacuum.  Tlie  di- 
iodide  of  stannopropyl  is  a  colourless  highly  refracting  liquid,  b.  p. 
270 — 273°.  Alkalis  cause  the  separation  of  a  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  This  is  the  oxide  of 
stannopropyl,  which  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  dichlo- 
ride  of  stannopropyl,  Sn(C3H7)2Cl2  (m.  p.  80 — 81°).  It  yields  also 
crystalline  salts  with  other  acids. 

When  instead  of  pure  tin  an  alloy  containing  10  per  cent,  of  sodium 
is  used,  the  iodide  of  tristannopropyl  is  produced,  and  may  be  dis- 
solved out  of  the  product  by  ether.  On  distilling  the  residue  left  by 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  (b.  p. 
260 — 262")  of  a  very  pungent  odour,  is  obtained.  Its  composition  is 
Sn(C3H7)3.1,  and  at  the  contact  of  silver  salts  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  Agl  and  a  salt  of  Sn(S3H7)3.  Distilled  with  potash,  it  yields 
a  crystalline  hydroxide,  Sn(C3ll7)3HO,  which,  combines  with  acids  to 
produce  well-defined  crystallised  salts. 

By  substituting  isopropyl  iodide  for  propyl  iodide,  a  series  of  iso- 
propyl  compounds  exactly  analogous  to  the  former  series  is  ob- 
tained by  the  same  reactions.  The  fusibility  and  volatility  of  the 
isopropyl  compounds  are  greater  than  those  of  tlieiF  isomez-ides,  con- 
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formable  to  what  is  observed  in  the  other  compoands  of  the  same 
radicals.  The  iodide,  Sn(C3H7)2l2,  boils  at  'J6o— 2G8^.  The  chloride 
melts  at  56-5— 67 '5°.     The  iodide,  Sn(C3H;)3l,  boils  at  25G — 268°. 

R.  R. 

Stannobutyl  and  Stannoamyl  Iodides.  By  A.  Cahours  and 
E.  Uemarcay  {Gompt.  rend.,  89,  Gb— ro). — ^Y(t«?ii'c  di-iodo-dii^ohutide, 
Sn(C4H9)2l2,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiliuti^  at  2!.'U — 296°,  obtained  by 
heating  tinfoil  and  isobutjl  iodide  to  12U — 126"'  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
several  hours.  Ammonia  and  potash  give  a  white  amorphous  preci- 
pitate of  the  hydroxide,  which  yields  crystalline  compounds  with  acids. 
The  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  Su(CiHc,)2Cl..,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  iododerivative,  is  a  colourless, 
mobile,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  2G0 — 2G2°  and  solidifying  at  6 — G°  to 
a  mass  of  silky  needles  resembling  asbestos.  Stunuic  iodo-tribaiide, 
Sn(C4H9)3l,  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  irritating  odour,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  finely  powdered  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium,  coutuiuing 
8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal,  with  an  excess  of  isobutyl  iodide 
and  exhausting  the  soliditied  mass  with  ether.  It  boils  at  28-i — 286°, 
and  when  heated  with  potash  gives  the  corresponding  hydro.xide, 
which  boils  at  311 — 314°,  and  forms  crystalline  compoands  Avith  formic 
and  acetic  acids. 

The  action  of  amyl  iodide  on  tin  appears  to  yield  a  mi.xture  of 
stannic  di-iodo-dipentide  and  slamiic  iodo-triijentide,  which  decomposes 
on  distillation,  and  when  treated  with  ammonia  gives  a  white  tloc- 
culent  precipitate  of  the  two  hydroxides,  which  may  be  separated  by 
means  of  ether,  and  yield  crystalline  compounds  with  acitls.  When 
an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin  is  employed,  the  main  product  of  the  reac- 
tion is  dannic  iodo-triijentide,  Sn^CsHnjal,  an  almost  colourless  li(iuid, 
having  a  feebly  irritating  odour  and  boiling  at  3U2 — 306°.  The  action 
of  potash  yields  the  hydroxide  SnCCoHnj^OH,  a  colourless,  limpid, 
heavy  liquid,  whicii  boils  at  336 — 338^"  with  ])artial  decomposition,  and 
forms  crystalline  compoands  with  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

Passing  from  the  stannic  metliides  to  the  stannic  pentides,  the 
stability  of  the  compounds  gradually  decreases  and  their  odour  becomes 
less  irritating.  C.  H.  B. 

Separation  of  Orthoxylene  from  its  Isomerides,  and  a  New 
Xylidine.  By  E.  WuuuM'WbKv  {Di^ut.  Chna.  (;->-.  V;- ,-.,  12.  liiiiG  — 
1229). — This  separation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  xylene  from  coal- 
tar  oils  into  the  amine  derivative ;  this  is  then  heated  with  acetic  acid 
for  some  days,  and  the  resulting  acetyl  compound  fractionated.  The 
part  boiling  above  320°  is  metacetoxylide ;  the  portion  boiling  below 
310°,  and  consisting  of  acetic  acid,  water,  and  unaltered  xylidine 
acetate,  is  heated  with  caustic  soda,  the  oily  ba.se  thus  liberated  being 
again  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  the  product  fractionated  as  before. 
The  portion  boiling  below  310"  thus  obtained  yields  the  new  xyli- 
dine, which  is  a  derivative  of  orthoxylene,  having  the  couhtitution 
C6H3(CH3)2.NHo  [1.2.4].  It  is  a  colourles.s  liquid,  which  becomes 
brown  on  standing  and  smells  like  aniline.  It  Ujils  at  216'  and 
does  not  solidify  at  2U^;  its  sp.  gr.  is  U'Jlt42  at  2U'.  The  hydro- 
chloride, CeH3(CH3)2NH2.HCl  +  ^H,0,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
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crystallises  in  large,  tliick  tables,  whicli  may  be  sublimed.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  nitrate,  C6H3(CH3)2.ISrHo.H]Sr03,  crystallises  in  large,  rhombic 
tables,  which  are  easily  coloured  rose;  2"7  parts  of  the  salt  are  soluble 
in  100  parts  of  water. 

The  acid  sulphate,  C6H3(CH3)2.NH2.H.,S04  +  2IH2O,  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  water ;  crystallises  in  large,  white,  shining  tables. 

Acetoxijlide,  C6Ha(CH3)2.NH.C2H30,  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic 
chloride  on  a  solution  of  the  base  in  acetic  acid,  is  soluble  in  water 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  white,  shining  tables,  melting  at  131 — 132°. 

The  new  xylidine,  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  yielded  a  nitro- 
compound, m.  p.  56°,  identical  with  that  which  Jacobsen  obtained  by  the 
nitration  of  orthoxylene.  This,  together  with  the  method  of  preparing 
this  xylidine  and  a  comparison  with  the  other  known  xylidines,  show 
the  new  xylidine  to  be  a  derivative  of  orthoxylene.  P.  P.  B. 

Paradiethyibenzene    from    Paradibromobenzene.       By    H. 

AscHENBKANDT  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1303 — 1300). — Paradi- 
ethyibenzene, prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  para- 
dibromobenzene and  ethyl  iodide,  boils  at  181 — 182°  and  remains 
liquid  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Paradiethylhenzenemonosulplionic  acid  is  a  thick  syrupy  liquid,  which 
could  not  be  soHdified  by  cold.  Its  salts,  however,  crystallise  remark- 
ably well. 

MononitroparaetJiylbenzoic  acid  is  prepared  by  dropping  ethylbenzoic 
acid  into  cold  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  as  a  bye-product 
in  the  preparation  of  ethylbenzoic  acid  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  on  paradiethyibenzene.  Nitroparaethylbenzoic  acid  is  deposited 
in  needle-shaped  crystals  from  its  solutions  in  ether  and  hot  water, 
and  it  separates  out  in  prisms  from  its  solutions  in  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, and  benzene.  The  acid  melts  at  156°  and  sublimes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  The  barium  salt,  (C9ll804N)2Ba  +  4H2O,  forms  small 
glistening  scales  ;  the  calcium  salt,  (C9H804N)2Ca  -|-  2H2O,  crystal- 
lises in  broad  needles ;  the  strontium  salt  forms  pale  yellow  plates,  con- 
taining 4  mols.  HoO.  These  three  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  sodium  salt,  CaIl804NNa  +  2H3O,  crystallises  in  large,  lustrous 
plates,  which  dissolve  freely  in  water. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  diethylbenzene,  prepared  synthetically 
by  Fittig  and  Konig  (Annalen,  144,  285),  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
ortho-  and  para-diethylbenzene.  W.  C.  W. 

Action  of  Sulphochlorides  on  Amines.  By  W.  Michler  and 
G.  MORO  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1168— 1171).— When  trichlor- 
methylsulphochloride  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  warm 
dimethylaniline,  tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone  and  tetramethyl- 
diamidodiphenylmethane  are  obtained,  the  formation  of  the  first  com- 
pound being  represented  by  the  equations  : — 

(1.)  2NMe2.C6H5  -f  CCI3.SO.Cl  =  SO2  +  2HC1  +  CCU(C6H4.NMe2)2. 
(2.)  CClaCCeHi.NMeOa  +  H2O  =  COCCfiHi.NMea);,  +  2HC1. 
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Tetramethyldiamidohenzophenone,  CO(C6H4.NMe2)2,  forms  rhombic 
crystals  (m.  p.  152"),  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  basic  properties,  and  forms  a  well-crystallised  platinochloride, 
CO(C6H4.NMe-,)2.H2PtCl6.  A  compound  isomeric  with  tetmmetliyl- 
diamidobenzophenone  has  been  previously  obtained  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  chloride  on  dimethylaniline. 

Tetrameihyldiamidodii)heniilmethane,  CH2(C6Hi.'N'Me3)2,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  large,  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  91)  and  is  identical 
with  the  compound  obtained  by  Hanhardt  (Ber.,  12,  (')74)  from  tetra- 
chloromethane  and  dimethylaniline,  and  with  that  prepared  by  Doebner 
(Ber.,  12,  810)  from  dimethylaniline  and  metliylene  iodide.  On  heat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  it  smells  strongly  of 
quinone.  It  forms  a  platinochloride,  CH2(C6H4.NMe2)2H2PtClc,  and 
dissolves  in  methyl  iodide  with  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, having  the  composition  CH2(C6H,.NMe2)2-2MeI.  On  treating 
this  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  chloride  the  corresponding  chlo- 
rine compound  CH2(C6H4.NMe2).2MeCl  is  obtained  ;  it  crystallises  in 
needles  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  On  dissolving  the  base  in 
alcohol  and  adding  to  the  acidified  solution  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite,  a  nitroso-compound  is  produced  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  165°). 

The  formation  of  basic  compounds  by  the  action  of  sulphochlorides 
on  dimethylaniline  appears  to  be  a  general  reaction,  and  has  been 
found  to  occur  in  the  case  of  benzene-,  toluene-,  a-,  and  /^-naphtlialene- 
sulphochlorides,  the  product  obtained  from  each  being  apparently 
identical  with  tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane.  This  same  base  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  dimethyl- 
aniline. T.  C. 


Benzylamine.  By  C.  Rudolph  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1207). 
— Benzijlamine  (b.  p.  185°)  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoliolic 
potash  on  benzylacetamide  (m.  p.  57°)  prepared  from  acetamide  and 
benzoic  chloride.  Benzylamine  hydrochloride  is  deposited  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  in  large  plates.  The  platinochloride  crystallises  in 
orange-coloured  plates,  and  the  sulphate  forms  transparent  crystals, 
freely  soluble  in  water.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Orthonitraniline.  By  C.  Rudolph  (Dent.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1295 — 1297). — Orthonitroj^heni/luretliane  is  formed  by 
heating  a  chloroform  solution  of  orthonitraniline  with  ethyl  chloro- 
carbonate.  On  recrystailisation  from  light  petroleum,  it  is  obtained 
in  long  yellow  prisms  which  melt  at  58  . 

Ort/iamidophenylurethane  hydrocJdoride,  produced  by  the  action  of  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  preceding  compound,  crysbillises  in  large, 
coloailess  anhydrous  plates. 

Orthamidopheiiuluretliane  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride. 
By  recry.stallisation  from  water  or  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light 
petroleum,  it  can  be  obtained  in  long  colourless  needles  resembling 
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asbestos  in  appearance.  The  base  naelts  at  86°,  but  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature,  yielding  orthophenylenecarbamide — 

C6H,(NH2).XH.COOEt  =  C6H4(NH)2CO  +  EtHO. 

The  carbamide  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  in 
small  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  305°).  A  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed  on  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
orthamidophenylurethane  h3-drochloride.     The  author  represents   its 

constitution  by  the  formula  C6H4  x'      /N 

^N^-COOEt. 

W.  C.  W. 

Decomposition  of  Phenylethylamine  Hydrochloride.    By  M. 

FiLETi  and  A.  Piccixi  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1308).— When 
phenylethylamine  hydrochloride  is  heated  at  its  boiling  point  (2l7°)  it 
decomposes,  forming  diphenylethylamine  hydrochloride,  stjTene,  and 
ammonium  chloride.     The  following  reactions  take  place  :  — 

(1.)  2fPh.CH,.CH...NHo.HCl)  =  NH^Cl  +  (Ph.CH,.CH2),NH.HCl. 
(2.)  Ph.CH2.CH,.NHo.HCl.  =  NHiCl  +  Ph.CHiCH,. 

W.  C.  W. 

Nitration  of  Benzenesulphanilide.  By  W.  Michler  and  G. 
Blattxer  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1167 — 1168). — Trinitrobenzene- 
sulphanilide — 

CeH.CNOO.SO^.NH.CeHsCNO,),.  or  C6H3(XOo)2.S02.i^H.C6H4(N02), 

is  obtained,  together  with  ortho-  and  meta-mononitrobenzenesulphonic 
acids,  by  acting  on  benzenesulphanilide  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  210°),  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  T.   C. 

Amidines  and  Thiamides  of  Monobasic  Organic  Acids. 
By  A.  Bernthsex  (Liebhfs  Anncden,  197,  341 — 3-50). — Wallach 
obtained  a  series  of  sulphur  compounds  isomeric  with  the  thiamides 
by  acting  on  sodium  thiacetanilide  and  on  thiacetanilide  with  ethyl 
bromide  or  methyl  iodide  (Ber.,  11,  1590).  Pinner  and  Klein  also 
obtained  a  chloride  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  on  a 
mixture  of  benzonitrile  and  amylmercaptan  (Ber.,  11,  1825).  The 
author  thinks  that  the  bodies  he  has  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  and  ethyl  bromide  on  jihenylthiacetamide  (Annalen,  192,  57), 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

Fhenylacetimidothioethyl  ether,  C6H5.CH2.C(S.C2H5)  '.  NH,  is  prepared 
by  acting  on  phenylthiacetamide  with  ethyl  iodide,  at  a  temperature 
below  100°.  When  the  iodide  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  soda  solu- 
tion, it  yields  an  oily  body,  probably  C10H13NS,  which  is  very  unstable, 
and  splits  up  on  heating  into  mercaptan  and  benzyl  cyanide.  The 
same  body  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
a  mixture  of  benzvlcyanide  and  mercaptan. 

Benzimidothioethijl  ^ether,  CsHs.CCS.CoH,)  !  NH.— By  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  thiobenzamide,  a  crystalline  hydriodide  is  obtained ; 
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it  is  similar  to  the  cnmpotand  formod  from  phenylthiacetamitle,  lint  is 
much  more  stable.  On  decomposition  it  yields  benzonitrile  aiid  mer- 
captan. 

Benzimhloflnohonziil  ether,  CsHs.CCS.CtH,)  '.  XH,  is  obtained  as  liydro- 
chloride  by  heatinsr  tliiobeiizamide  with  benzoic  chloride,  or  benzo- 
nitrile and  benzyl sulphydrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Cr.   T.    A. 

Diethyl-  and  Diamyl.anhydrobenzyldiamidobenzene  Com- 
pounds. By  IT.  Hi;i!N-ER  and  E.  Simon  {D^iit.  Ch'-m.  (leg.  ll.r., 
12,  1842 — 1344).  —  DiefJDilanhyflroheiizi/hh'amiilubenzene  tn'-imlide, 
an,  :  N.,C.C6H,(C,H,)  Js  (m.  p.'l54°),  is  obtained  in  reddish -bi-own' 
plates  or  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide"  on 
anhydrobenzyldiamidobenzene  at  210°.  On  boilino'  the  alcoholic  .solu- 
tion -with  lead  hydroxide,  diethyhinliyihohenzyhliamvJoheiizene  uxlhle, 
CnHigNoI.  separates  out  in  yellow  needles,  wiiich  dissolve  in  water, 
with  partial  decomposition.  DiethylanhydrobenzyhJiamvlobeiizeiie  hi/- 
droxide,  Ci7H,9N20H  (m.  p.  132°),  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  alkali 
on  the  preceding  compound,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  low  boiling  petroleum  (b.  p.  50—80°).  From  this  ba.se,  the 
following  salts  were  obtained : — CnHioN.;C1.2HoO,  crystallises  in 
colourless  plates,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  125°. 
fCnXis'N'oCrjoPtCli  forms  small  orange-coloured  crystals,  and 
C,;H,oXo0.s63.0H.H,0  yields  colourless  thick  plates.  The  nitrate  is 
an  oily  liquid,  which  has  not  been  solidified. 

J)i(tniyhi7ihydrohe)izyldianiidohenzene  tri-  iodide,  CosH:,,"?^,!,,  forms 
dark,  reddish-brown  plates,  which  melt  at  111 — 112°.  Diamylanhydrn. 
henzyldiamidnhenzene  hydroxide,  C-aHiuNo-OH,  is  deposited  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  benzene, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100°).  When  quickly 
heated,  the  base  melts  at  80°  ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  rai.sed 
slowly,  it  melts  at  90°.  The  following  salts  were  prepared:  — 
Co3H3,N,Cl.HC].HoO  forms  thick,colourless  crystals;  (C,,H3,NoC!),PtCli 
separates  out  as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
platinum  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride.  The  nitrate, 
Ci,H,,N-(N03).HN03,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at 
90^  "     "  W.  C.  W. 

Ethers  of  Trinitrophenol.  By  C."Will(jerodt  {Bent.  Chem.  Grs. 
Ber.,  12,  1277 — 127'.»)- — 1'"'  ftbyl  ether  already  described  by  iliilier 
and'Stenhouse  (Anmdeu,  141,  70)  may  be  obtained  by  treating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picryl  chloride,  C6H2(N0..)3Cl  =[0.4.2.1],  with 
an  alcoholic  potash  solution  in  the  cold.  The  chief  reaction  is 
CeH.CNOOaCl  +  KOH  +  EtOH  =  C„H,(X0,)3.0Kt  +  KCl  +  11,0. 
Pota.ssium  picrate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  also  formed;  the  former  is 
separated  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  ether  after  re- 
peated crystallisation  is  obtained  in  long,  colourless  needles,  m.  p.  78°. 
The  author,  by  the  use  of  barium  hydrate  and  sodium  carbonate, 
has  tried  in  vain  to  obviate  the  regeneration  of  trinitrophenol.  Tiic 
phenyl  ether,  C6Ho(NO.,)3.0Ph,  separates  out  in  white  needles  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  picryl  chloride  after  treatment  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  phenylate. 
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The  author  has  also  observed  the  formation  of  ordinary  ether,  when 
alcoholic  solutions  of  ethyl  iodide  and  of  potash  are  mixed  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  P.  P.  B. 

New    Colouring    Matter    from    Orthamidophenol.      By    G. 

Fischer  (/.  _pr.  Ghem.  [2],  19,  317 — 321). — Orthamidophenol  does 
not  yield  an  azophenol  on  treatment  with  oxidising  agents  ;  its  beha- 
viour is  not  therefore  analogous  to  that  of  amidobenzene,  which  yields 
azobenzene  when  treated  with  potassium  permanganate  or  bleaching 
powder. 

When  orthamidophenol  hydrochloride  is  treated  with  bleaching 
powder,  an  amorphous,  humus-like  substance  is  obtained,  which  yields 
red  crystals  on  heating.  The  red  crystals  are  obtained  in  larger  quan- 
tity by  using  potassium  ferricyanide  as  oxidising  agent.  The  new 
colouring  matter  appears  to  have  the  formula  CoiHioN'302 ;  it  exhibits 
feebly  basic  characters,  forming  brilliantly  coloured  solutions  with  acids. 
The  substance  is  now  undergoing  thorough  examination. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Constitution  of  Dichlorazophenol.  By  R.  Schmitt  (J.j)r.  Ghem. 
[2],  19,  312 — 317).  — The  author  confirms  the  opinion  of  fiirsch,  that 
the  6ompound  prepared  by  himself  and  Bennewitz,  in  1874  (this 
Journal  [2],  12,  2G0)  and  described  as  diclilorazophenol,  is  really  chloro- 
qtdnonimide,  CsHsCl.ONH.  The  vapour-density  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, as  the  compound  decomposes  a  few  degrees  above  its  melting 
point :  hence  an  indirect  method  of  determining  the  molecular  weight 
was  adopted.  Hirsch  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  supposed  dichlor- 
azophenol yielded  dichloramidophenol  when  acted  on  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  concluded  that  it  could  not  therefore  have  the  constitution  of 
an  azo-compound.  The  author,  however,  shows  that  parazophenetol 
yields  pai'amidochlorophenol,  and  that  azobenzene  yields  parachloraniline 
(among  other  products)  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  paramidophenol  yields  almost 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  quinone  when  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  lead  peroxide  is  added  until 
the  violet  colour  disappears  which  is  produced  at  first.  The  quinone 
may  then  be  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Relation  between  the  Xylenols,  Homo-oxybenzyl  Alcohols, 
Hydroxytoluic  Aldehydes,  Hydroxytoluic  Acids,  Alcohol-hy- 
droxybenzoic  Acids,  Aldehyde-hydroxybenzoic  Acids,  and 
Hydroxyphthalic  Acids.  By  F.  Tiemann  (Detit.  Ghem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  1338 — 1342). — The  author  has  arranged  these  compounds  in  a 
tabular  form,  showing  their  melting  and  boiling  points  : — 
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Xylenols,  C6n3(Me) .  (ile) .  (OH) 

Homo-oxybenzTl  alcohol 

CfiH3.Me(ClIoOH).On 

Hydroxvtoluic  aldehyck'S 

cVH3(C0H)Me(0H) 

HydroxTtoIuic  acids 

C8H3(COOH)(Me)(OH) 


Alcohol  hjdroxvbcnzoic  acids  . , 
CgUaCCH.OH)  (COOH)  (OH) 


Aldelivde  hydrosybenzoic  acids 
CsHsCCOfl)  (COOH)  (OH) 


Hydroiyphthalic  acids 

CgHaCCOOH)  (COOH)  (OH) 

Xylenols 

Hydroxytoluic  aldehydes 

Hydroxytoluic  acids 


Alcohol  hydroxybenzoic  acids  . . 
Aldchydo-hydroxybenzoic  acids 
Hydroxyphthalic  acids 


Oi-tho  (1:2:1),  111.  p. 
61°,  b.  p.  225° 


Metahomoparahydroxy- 
benzaldehyde  (1:2: 
4),  m.  p.  110° 


Metahomoparahydroxy- 
beuzoic  (1  :  2  :  4),  m. 
p.  177 — 178° 


Para-aldchydometahy- 
droxvbcnzoic    acid 
(1:2:4),  decom- 
poses  on    distilla- 
tion 

Hydroxyorthophthalic 
acid  (1  :  2  :  4),  in.  p. 
181° 


/3-Metaxylenol  (1:3:4), 

m.  p.  74-5°,  b.  p.  211° 
Orthohoniosalicylalde- 

hyde  (3  :  1  :  2),ni.  p. 

17°,  b.  p.  208—209° 
OrthohoiuosalicyUc  acid 

(3:1:  2),  m.  p.  162° 


Orthohydroxymethylsa- 
licvlic  (1:3:2),  m. 
p/l42^ 

Orthoaldehydosalicylic 
(1:3:  2),  m.  p.  179° 

^-nydroxTisophthalic 
acid  (1:3:  4),  m.  p. 

212'^ 


a-Met;ixvli'iiol  (1:3:  4), 

b.  p.  211-5° 
Parahoniosaligcnin,  m.  p. 

105° 
Parahomosalicylalde- 

hyde   (3:1:  4),  m.  p. 

56°,  b.  p.  217° 
Orthohoniopuruhydroxy- 

benzaldehydo    (1:3: 

4),ni.  p.  il5° 
Paralioiiiosidicvlic      (3  : 

1  :  4),  ui.  p."  151° 
Orthohoinoparahydroxy- 

ben/.oic   (1  :  3  :  4),  m. 

p.  172° 
Parahydroxnupthylsali- 

cylic    acid    (1  :  3  :  4), 

decoiii]ioses  at  160° 
Orlhohydroxynietliyl- 

paraosy  benzoic       acid 

(3:1:  4),  ni.  p.  aboye 

270° 
Para-aldehydosalicylic 

(1:3:  4),  m.  p."  248 

—249° 
Orthaldehydoparahy- 

droxybenzoic    (3:1: 

4),  ni.  p.  243° 
a- Hydroxy  isophtlialic 

acid    (l':  3  :  4),  mcltB 

aboyo  380° 


Paraxylenol  (1:4:3), 
ni.p.  74  5°,  b.p.  211-5° 

Metaliomosalicylalde- 
hvde  (4:1:3),  m.  p. 
54',  1).  p.  222 

iletalioiiiDSulicylic  acid 
(4:1:3),  1.1.' p.  173° 

Orthohornoniet  hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  (1:4: 
3),  m.  p.  203° 


Orthoaldeliydometahy- 
droxv  benzoic  acid 
(4  :  i  :  3),  m.  p.  234° 

Hydroxytereplitlmlic 
"acid  (1  :  4  :  3),  ui.  p. 
above  300" 


w.  c.  w. 

Aurin.  By  R.  S.  Dale  and  C.  ScHOEr.EMMEi:  (Chem.  News,  39, 
244). — The  authors  proved  some  time  ago  that  when  aurin,  CibHuO.i, 
was  heated -with  aqucou.s  ammonia  it  was  converted  into  pararoBaniliuo 
(CisHnXa).     They  assumed  that  this  reaction  took  place  in  three  dis- 
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tinct  stages,  the  fii'st  being  that  in  which  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  the 
aurin  was  replaced  by  HN  from  the  ISTHs ;  the  second  being  where  the 
second  atom  of  oxygen  left  in  the  compound  so  formed  was  replaced 
by  HN;  and  the  third  being  the  replacement  of  the  third  atom  of 
oxygen  from  the  second  product  by  HN.  They  experimented  with  a 
view  to  obtain  one  of  these  inteniiediate  products,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  It  is  probably  the  one  of  the  first  stage.  It  occurs 
in  beautiful  crystals,  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  rich  red,  and  they  give  to  it 
the  namepeowm.  It  is  formed  by  heating"  aurin  with  dilute  ammonia 
at  100°  C.  for  some  weeks,  but  may  also  be  produced  by  passing  ammonia 
gas  for  a  few  hours  into  a  solution  of  aurin  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol. 

On  heating  aurin  with  methylamine  for  a  few  hours,  trimethyl-para- 
rosaniline  was  produced,  according  to  the  equation  CigHuOs  + 
3NH.,Me  =  CisHuMesNs  +  3H,0.  W.  T. 

Constitution  of  Sulphotoluide.  By  R.  Otto  (Deut.  Ghevi.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1175 — 1177). — Only  one  of  the  six  possible  modifications  of 
this  compound  is  known,  and  has  been  prepared  in  various  ways  by 
Deville  (Ammlen,  44,  304)  ;  Otto  and  Griiber  (ihid.,  154,  193) ; 
Michael  and  Adair  (Ber.,  10,  583;  11,  116)  ;  and  lastly,  by  Beckurts 
and  Otto  (ibid.,  11,472,  and'iOGG).  The  process  employed  by  Michael 
and  Adair,  viz.,  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  toluene-  and 
paratoluenesulphonic  acids,  showed  that  the  methyl-group  of  one 
toluene  radicle  was  in  the  para-position  as  regards  the  SO2  group.  The 
position  of  the  methyl  group  of  the  other  toluene  radicle  was  still  uncer- 
tain, although  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  also  in  the  para-position. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  author,  who  has  obtained  the 
same  sulphotoluide  (m.  p.  158°:  b.  p.  =  405°;  bar.  =  714  mm.)  by  the 
oxidation  of  paratoluene  sulphide  S(C6H4Me)2,  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
with  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  there- 
fore diparasulphotoluide,  C6H4Me.S02.C6H4Me.  The  diparo toluene- 
sulphide  is  best  prepared  as  previously  stated  (Anvalen,  149,  101), 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  lead  mercaptide  of  paratoluenesulphydrate. 
It  crystallises  in  small  white  needles  (m.  p.  56°  and  not  42°,  as  given 
in  a  former  communication  ;  b.  p.  =  300°  without  decomposition),  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  also  in  boiling"  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  in  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  T.   C. 

Fusion  of  Aromatic  Acids  with  Soda.  By  L.  Barth  and 
J,  ScHRBDER  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1255 — 1260). — By  fusing 
aromatic  acids  with  eight  to  ten  times  their  weight  of  soda,  the 
carboxyl  group  is  first  eliminated,  and  in  some  cases  the  products 
undergo  further  reactions. 

Benzoic  acid  thus  treated  yields  water  and  benzene — about  70 — 80 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield.  A  small  quantity  of  diphenyl  is 
formed,  probably  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  benzene  vapours  with 
the  hot  sides  of  the  retort. 

Trimellitic  and  hydrocinnamic  acids  yield  the  same  products  as 
benzoic  acid.  Cinnamic  acid  yields  benzene  chiefly  (over  50  per 
cent.),  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  high  boiling  oil,  probably  styrene. 

Salicylic  acid  when  heated  at  340 — 355°  is  converted  into  phenol 
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(about  50  per  cent.),  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
along  with  some  unaltered  salicylic  acid.  A  better  yield  is  obtained 
by  heating  it  higher  and  conducting  the  operation  more  quickly. 

Hydroxybenzoic  acid  is  decompcsed  at  300°,  and  yields  a  smaller 
quantity  of  phenol,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  acid  is  completely 
oxidised.  Parahydroxybenzoic  acid  yields  simi'ar  results.  In  both 
these  last  two  cases  small  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  were  formed. 

Protocatechuic  acid  is  decomposed  slowly  between  330°  and  350°, 
forming  pyrocatechol,  which  contains  some  of  the  unaltered  acid. 

Dihydroxybenzoic  acid  decomposes  a  little  above  350°,  yielding 
80 — 85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  resorcinol,  togethe'r 
with  traces  of  condensation-products.  From  this  it  follows  that  this 
acid  has  a  symmetrical  constitution.  In  .some  experiments  the  for- 
mation of  phloroglucinol  was  observed,  which  is  doubtless  formed 
from  resorcinol  (this  vol.,  633). 

a-Dihydroxybenzoic  acid  prepared  by  Brunner  from  toluenedisul- 
phonic  acid,  and  probably  identical  with  the  1.2.4  dihydroxybenzoic 
acid  of  Ascher,  yields  according  to  Senhofer  at  286°  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  of  resorcinol.  Its  barium  salt  yields  the  same  product 
when  distilled  with  pumice  stone. 

Gallic  acid  is  only  partially  and  but  slowly  decomposed  at  340°, 
pyrogallol  and  a  small  quantity^  of  hexhydroxydiphenyl  being  formed. 
Owing  to  oxidation  there  is  a  considerable  loss. 

Phloretic  acid  requires  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of 
mercury,  and  at  a  certain  stage  yields  parahydroxybenzoic  acid,  which 
by  further  fusion  yields  phenol. 

Hydroparacoumaric  acid  is  scarcely  decomposed  at  340"  ;  if  heated 
more  sti-ongly  and  for  a  short  time,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  para- 
hydroxybenzoic acids  and  phenol. 

Paracoumaric  acid  is  decomposed  between  300°  and  340°,  yielding 
parahydroxybenzoic  acid,  which  latter  decomposes  at  higher  tem- 
perature and  yields  phenol. 

Hydroxyteiephthalic  acid  is  resolved  at  340°  into  carbonic  acid  and 
a  mixture  of  salicylic  and  hydroxybenzoic  acids,  which  by  further 
fusion  yield  phenol.  P.  P.  B. 

Aldehydhydroxybenzoic  Acids  from  Metahydroxybenzoic 
Acid.  By  F.  TiEMAXX  and  L.  Landshoff  (Bent.  Chcm.  Gas.  Uer.,  12, 
1334 — 1338). — The  aldeh3dobenzoic  acids  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  on  alkaline  solutions  of  salicylic  and  para-hydroxybenzoic 
acids  have  been  previously  described  (Ber.,  9,  1271). 

OrthuIdehydomefahydroxijbenzo!c acid,  Coii,{OH)COH.COOH.[3-A:l], 
is  best  prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  metahydroxybenzoic  acid  in 
soda  with  chloroform  for  five  hours.  After  expelling  the  excess  of 
chloroform,  the  mixture  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  orth- 
aldehydometahydroxybenzoic  acid  is  precipitated,  and  the  para-acid 
remains  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
shaken  up  with  a  .solution  of  hydrogen-sodium  sulphite  to  separate  tho 
aldehydhydroxybenzoic  acid  from  the  unaltered  metahydroxybenzoic 
acid.  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  acid  sodium  sulphite 
double  compound, the  aldehydometabydroxybenzoic  acid  is  precipitated. 

3  r  2 
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To  render  the  acid  colourless,  it  is  dissolved  in  liot  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  acetate  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  colouring  matter.  The  lead  is  removed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  white  needle-shaped 
crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot  water.  The  crystals 
sinter  when  heated  to  220°,  and  melt -at  234°.  The  acid  gives  a 
yellow  coloration  with  soda,  and  witli  ferric  chloride  a  violet  reaction. 
The  neutral  barium  and  calcium  salts  are  easily  soluble,  the  silver  salt 
is  crystalline.  On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  moist 
silver  oxide,  or  by  fusion  with  potash,  orthaklehydometahydroxyben- 
zoic  acid  yields  hydroxyterephthalic  acid,  CgHj.OH.COOH.COOH  = 
[3:4:1]. 

The  paraldehydometaliydroxyhenzoic  acid  is  extracted  with  ether 
fi'om  the  filtrate  from  which  the  ortho-acid  has  been  precipitated.  It 
can  be  separated  from  metahydroxybenzoic  acid  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sodium  sulphite,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  from  orthaldehydu- 
hydroxybenzoic  acid  by  its  ready  solubility  in  water.  The  para-acid 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  appears  to  exist  as 
an  uncrystallisable  syrup.  Its  silver  salt  is  more  soluble  and  less 
stable  than  the  silver  salt  of  the  ortho-acid.  W.  C.   W. 

lodosalicylic  Acids.  By  H.  Hubner  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
1347). — The  iodosalici/lic  acid  (m.  p.  196°)  derived  from  a-nitro- 
salicylic  acid  (m.  p.  228°)  forms  the  following  salts — 

C6H3l(0H)C00Na.H20;  [C6H3l(0H).C00]2Mg  +  BHA 

and  [C6H3l(0H)C00]oCa  +  6HoO,  crystallising  in  colourless  prisms, 
[C6H3l(OH)COO]3Ba  +  4H,0,  forming  colourless  plates.  The  lead 
salt  is  obtained  as  a  white,  and  the  silver  salt  as  a  yellow  precipitate. 
Meta-iodonitrosalicylic  acid  (m.  p.  204°)  is  obtained  when  this  acid  is 
nitrated.  W.  C.  W. 

Nitrosalicylic  Acids  and  Dinitrophenols.  By  H.  HiIbner, 
S.  M.  Babcock,  and  H.  Schaumann  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
1345 — 1347). — The  authors  have  shown  the  relative  position  of  the 
nitro-groups  in  dinitrosalicylic  acid  by  converting  the  acid  into 
dinitrophenol,  dinitraniline,  and  metadinitrobenzeue  (m.  p.  89 — 90°). 
From  dimetanitrosalicylic  acid,  a-nitramidosalicylic  acid — 

COOH  :  OH  :  NH2  :  NOo  =[1:2:3:5], 

and  a-nitrosalicylic  acid  (m.  p.  228°)  were  obtained.  By  nitrating 
|3-nitrosalicylic  acid,  /3- dinitrophenol,  OH  :  NO2  :  NOo  =[1:2:  6] 
(m.  p.  63°),  is  produced,  whilst  a-dinitrophenol,  OH  :  NO2  :  NO2  = 
[1:2:4]  (m.  p.  114°),  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  dimetanitro- 
salicylic acid.  W.  C.  W, 

Parahydroxysalicylic  Acid.  By  A.  Goldberg  {J.pr.  Chem.  [2], 
19,  359 — 381). — The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  hydroxysalicylic  acid  prepared  from  diazosalicylic  acid 
(R.  Schmitt,  Zeits.  Ghent.,  1864,  p.  321)  by  comparison  with  the  acids 
previously  described  by  Liechti,  Demole,  and  others  (^Annalen,  Sup'pl., 
7,  129;  Ber.,  7,  1436,  &c.). 

Respecting  the  preparation  of  the  diazo-acid,  it  is  remarkable  that 
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the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amidosalicylic  acid,  dissolved  in  excess  of 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  rise,  in  addition,  to  tri-  and  tetra- 
chloroquinone.  The  minimum  yield  of  secondary  products  is  attained 
by  passing  nitrous  anhydride  in  large  excess  into  the  well-cooled 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  amido-acid.  In  this  case  the  sole  hye-product 
is  paranitrosalicylic  acid,  formed  probably  according  to  the  equation  : — 

C6H3(COOH)<^£^>  +  HNO,  =  C6H3(OH)(N02).COOH  +  N,. 

On  passing  nitrous  anhydride  into  the  ethereal  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  paradiazosalicylic  acid  is  formeil,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  reaction  is  paramononitrosalicylic  acid,  the  comparative 
yield  of  the  latter  being  about  20  :  1  (Ber.,  8,  98).  The  formation  of 
the  latter  is  here  also  probably  referable  to  the  secondary  decomposi- 
tion of  the  diazo-acid.  The  diazo-acid  was  converted  into  iodosalicylic 
acid  by  the  action  of  warm  hydriodic  acid.  The  homogeneity  of  the 
product  was  established  by  the  constant  melting  point  (19t3°)  observed 
in  eacli  of  four  successive  crystallisations.  It  is  therefore  identical  with 
the  acid  described  by  Lautemann  {Annnlen,  120,  oil)  and  with  one 
of  the  isomerides  obtained  by  W.  Fischer  (Hud.,  180,  347)  by  the 
direct  action  of  iodine  on  salicylic  acid,  but  distinct  from  that  described 
by  Liechti  and  Demole  (loc.  cit.). 

The  iodo-acid  was  converted  into  hydroxysalicylic  acid  by  fusion 
with  alkali ;  this  acid  was  obtained  mixed  with  a  bye-product 
(subsequently  proved  to  be  an  ethereal  anhydride),  from  which  it  wafl 
separated  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixture  with 
neutral  lead  acetate.  Hydroxysalicylic  acid,  melting  constantly  at 
196 — 197°,  was  isolated  from  the  filtrate.  It  crystallises  in  well- 
formed  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
less  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  in  contact  with  which  the  acid 
develops  a  brown  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  deep  blue 
colour  with  ferric  chloride ;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  silver 
nitrate,  the  latter  in  tlie  cold.  On  dry  distillation,  the  acid  yields 
hydroquinone.  The  acid  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  with  but  slight 
coloration,  but  a  red-brown  colour  is  speedily  developed.  The  ethyl 
salt  is  prepared  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  for  20— 24  hours  on  the  water-bath  100°. 
It  is  precipitated  on  adding  water,  and  on  recrystal Using  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  75").  It  has 
a  pleasant  fruity  odour;  it  volatili.sps  with  steam. 

The  direct  conversion  of  the  diazo-acid  into  hydroxysalicylic  acid 
by  boiling  it  with  water  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  resinous 
bye-products  (yielding  hydroxysalicylic  acid  on  boiling  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  and  therefore  jxobably  anhydrides)  in  large  quantity. 
By  previously  adding  sntticient  sulphuric  acid  to  unite  with  tlie  diazo- 
compound,  the  vield  of  hydroxysalicylic  acid  is  largely  increased. 
The  product  is  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  reaction.  This  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  OH-groups  of  this  hydroxysalicylic  acid 
occupy  the  para- position.  ^'  ^  •  ^• 

Phenolgly collie  Acids.      By  P.  Gucosa   (J.  pr.  Chem.,  [2],  19, 
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396 — 899). — Heintz  first  prepared  phenolglycollic  acid  (Fogg.  Ann., 
109,  489)  by  heating  together  monochloracetic  acid  and  sodium- 
phenol  for  some  time  at  150°,  but  this  process  may  be  advantageously 
modified  as  follows  : — Phenol  and  monochloracetic  acid  in  equivalent 
quantities  are  melted  together  on  the  water-bath  ;  aqueous  sodium 
hydrate  (sp.  gr.  1",3)  is  then  added,  slowly  and  with  continuous  stirring, 
in  quantity  about  four  times  that  of  the  phenol  employed.  The  reaction 
is  rapidly  completed,  and  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline 
mass  of  the  sodium  salt.  Nearly  pure  phenolglycollic  acid  is  obtained 
from  the  sodium  salt  after  it  has  been  drained  by  means  of  the  filter 
pump,  by  decomposing  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  method 
appears  to  admit  of  general  application  ;  thus  pyrogallol  (1  mol.)  re- 
acts with  sodium  monochloracetate  (3  mols.)  to  form  the  triglycollic 
acid,  C6H3(OCH2.COONa)3.  This  acid  crystallises  fi'om  aqueous 
solution  in  long  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  198°).  The  normal  potas- 
sium salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  white 
needles.  On  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  above  salt  a 
slightly  soluble  acid  salt,  C12H11O9K.H2O,  is  precipitated. 

C.  F.  C. 

Ellagic  Acid.  By  L.  Barth  and  G.  Goldschmidt  (Beut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1237 — 1255). — The  ellagic  acid  used  in  this  investigation 
was  prepared  from  divi-divi  by  a  method  given  in  a  former  communi- 
cation (Wieu  AJcad.  Ber.,  77,  2  Abth.,  1878).  The  formula;  CuHeOs  + 
2H2O  and  CuHgOg  -|-  HoO  have  been  proposed  for  this  acid,  Merklein 
and  Wohler  (Anualen,  55,  133)  and  Remhold  (ibid.,  193,  285)  advo- 
cating the  former,  whilst  the  latter  is  supported  by  Schiff  (ibid.,  170, 
43).  The  authors  have  made  a  series  of  water  determinations  at 
different  temperatures,  and  have  obtained  numbers  corresponding  with 
the  formula  CnHgOg  +  2H2O.  The  acid  loses  scarcely  any  water 
below  100°  ;  when  dried  at  110°  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  over  water 
it  takes  up  9  per  cent,  of  water  very  quickly ;  the  absorption  of  the 
rest  takes  place  very  slowly.  The  acid  dried  at  210°  takes  up  water 
under  the  same  circumstances,  but  very  slowly.  Further  the  acid 
dried  above  100°  begins  to  lose  weight  only  at  such  temperatures  that 
a  partial  decomposition  takes  place.  Finally  the  acid  dried  at 
120°  gives  on  combustion  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula 
CuHsOg. 

The  numbers  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  sodium  salt  prepared  by 
two  methods,  first,  that  of  Wohler  and  Merklein  (loc.  cit.)  ;  secondly, 
that  of  Ernst  and  Zwenger  (Annalen,  159,  27),  agree  more  nearly  with 
the  formula  CuHiNa^Og  than  CuHeNa-iOg.  Finally  the  acetyl-deriva- 
tive  prepared  by  Liebermann's  method  (Ber.,  11,  1618)  has  a  per- 
centage composition  which  can  only  be  derived  from  the  formula 
CuHeOg.  The  authors  have  sought  to  determine  the  acetyl  groups 
present  by  boiling  the  compound  with  baryta- water,  then  precipita- 
ting the  unused  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  determining  the  amount 
of  barium  acetate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  so  obtained 
show  the  derivative  to  contain  five  acetyl  groups. 

Ellagic  acid  heated  with  lime  or  sodalime  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen is  almost  entirely  carbonised,  a  small  portion  passing  over  unde- 
composed. 
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Wlien  heated  witli  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  or  liydriodic  acid 
and  amorphous  phosphorus,  ellagic  acid  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
acid  CuHeOs,  which  is  obtained  as  a  yellow,  shining,  crystalline  sub- 
stance. Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  has  the  same  effect ;  the  pro- 
duct is,  however,  of  a  darker  colour,  the  higher  the  temperature  to 
which  the  mixture  is  heated. 

By  fusion  with  potash,  ellagic  acid  yields  a  hexoxydiphenyl,  isomeric 
with  the  a-hexhydroxydiphenyl  prepared  by  Liebermann  {Annalen,  169, 
221)  from  hydrocorulignone.  This  body,  /3-hexhydroxydiphenyl,  crys- 
tallises from  water  in  colourless  needles ;  when  distilled  with  zinc-dust 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  diphenyl.  When  caustic  soda  is 
substitnted  for  potash,  besides /3-hexhydroxydiphenyl  a  third  isomeride 
of  a-hexhydroxydiphenyl  is  formed ;  this  may  be  called  7-hexoxydi- 
phenyl.  The  two  are  separated  by  the  difference  of  solubility  in  cold 
water,  the  7-derivative  being  almost  insoluble.  By  recrystallisation 
from  hot  water  it  is  obtained  in  shining  colourless  needles,  often  of 
considei'able  length,  which  become  grey  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  table  (p.  931)  contains  the  results  of  a  comparative  study  of 
these  three  isomerides. 

By  acting  upon  ellagic  acid  with  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  the 
intermediate  product  of  the  reaction  is  formed.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  mass  by  distilling  the  ether  extract,  and  on  crystallisation 
from  boiling  water  is  obtained  in  microscopic  needle-shaped  prisms  of 
the  composition  of  hexhydroxy diphenyl  ketone,  CiaHgOT,  and  that  it  is 
this  compound  is  proved  by  its  yielding  fluorene  when  distilled  with 
zinc- dust. 

Hexhydroxydiphenyl  ketone  melts  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
blackens  at  250°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  largely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon 
bisulphide.  Its  aqueous  solutions  give  with  a  trace  of  caustic  alkali  a 
yello^vish-brown  coloration,  which  on  shaking  becomes  dark  yellowish- 
red  and  finally  carmine;  when  diluted,  it  turns  yellow.  An  alcoholic 
solution  treated  with  an  alkali  gives  a  green  precipitate,  or  becomes  of 
a  carmine  colour  on  adding  water: 

Ferric  chloride  produces  in  dilute  solutions  a  bluish-green  colora- 
tion ;  in  concentrated  solutions,  a  bluish-black  precipitate  is  formed. 
Soda  added  to  these  solutions  gives  according  to  their  concentration  a 
red  or  brown  coloration  or  a  brown  precipitate. 

Ferrous  salts  gives  the  same  reaction  as  with  pyrogallic  acid.  Lead 
acetate  gives  a  bright  green  flocculent  precipitate,  which  becomes 
darker ;  copper  acetate  a  dark  green  coloration.  The  ketone  gives 
with  carbonate  of  soda  the  same  reaction  as  with  caustic  soda ;  car- 
bonic acid  is  also  evolved. 

Of  the  two  possible  constitutional  formulae  corresponding  with  CuHeOs 

for  ellagic  acid,  C6H(OH)3^^ -^Cs(0H)2<(.q>      I 


.CO, 

^0^ 
the  authors  prefer  I,  for  in  no  case  does  ellagic  acid  appear  to  possess 


and      CeHCOH).,^ ^C6(0H),C00H      II, 

^0/ 
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the  characters  of  an  aromatic  acid,  and  further,  this  formula  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  an  acetyl-derivative  containing  five  acetyl  groups. 
Further,  the  formation  of  hexhydroxydiphenyl-ketone  and  hex- 
hydroxydiphenyl  is  also  easily  explained.  Hence  ellagic  acid  may  be 
styled  hexhydroxydiphenyl-ketone-carbonic  anhydride. 

P.  P.  B. 

Antimony  Tannate.  By  Ellen  S.  RicnARDs  and  Alice  "W. 
Palmkr  (A)u.  J.  Si-i.  [3],  16,  19G  and  361). — From  analyses  of  anti- 
mony tannate  from  purified  tannin,  the  authors  deduce  the  formula 
Sb2(CuHj,09)3  +  CH^O,  in  which  tannin  is  considered  as  digallic  acid 
■with  possibly  three  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen  replaced  by  antimony, 
as  well  as  the  three  basic  hydrogen  atoms. 

The  authors  describe  some  modifications  of  Gerland's  process  for 
tannin  e.stimation  which  they  have  been  led  to  adopt,  and  confirm  his 
statement  that  gallic  acid  does  not  affect  the  results.  They  find, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  colouring  matter  in  the  extract  vitiates 
the  results  by  combining  with  antimony.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  sweet  fern  leaves  and  hemlock  bark.  The  sweet  fern  con- 
tains a  yellow  colouring  matter  allied  to  quercetin.  C.  W.  W. 

Preparation  of  Sulpho-compounds  from  Diazo-compounds 
by  means  of  Sulphurous  Acid,  liv  F.  H.  S.  MiJLi-tii  and  F.  Wik- 
siNGER  (D,nd.  Chem.  Go:  Ber.,  12,  1348— 1.349).— The  authors  have 
prepared  toluene-,  ortho-,meta-,  and  para-sulphouic  acids  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  diazo-compounds.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  a-Phenoldisulphonic  Acid.  By  L.  Bartii  and 
M.  V.  Schmidt  {Deut.  Chem.  Lies.  Ber.,  12,  1200—1-2(57).— Pot a.ssium 
a-phenoldisulphate  when  fused  with  potash  yields  a-dihydroxybenzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  C6H3(OH)o.S03H,  which  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  by  allowing  its  aqueous  solution  to  evaporate  slowly.  Its 
aqueous  solutions  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  give  with  ferric 
chloride  an  intense  green  coloration,  which  becomes  .successively  blue, 
violet,  and  red  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Lead  acetate 
gives  no  precipitate  witli  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  acid  or  its  salts, 
but  basic  lead  acetate  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

The  potassium  salt,  Cr,H:,(0H),.S03K,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
sparingy  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt,  C6H3(OH)o.S03Na  -|- 
HjO,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms.     Tiie  barium  salt, 

[C6H3(OH)2.S03]2Ba, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from    alcohol    in  needles 
united  in  concentric  masses.     Dihydroxybenzenesulphonic  acid  when 
fused  with  potash  yields  no  trioxy-dcrivative. 

Sodium  a-phenoldisulphonate  when  fu.sed  with  soda  is  partly  burnt, 
protocatechuic  acid,  pyrocatechol,  and  some  of  the  above  monosulpho- 
derivatives  being  formed,  together  with  other  products  which  form  a 
syrupy  mass. 

The  authors  have  found  that  when  pure  protocatechuic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  the  barium  salt  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solutu.n  with  barium 
carbonate,  aud  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  as 
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much  as  22*4  per  cent,  of  the  acid  may  be  extracted.    This  is  probably 
due  to  tlie  formation  of  basic  salts. 

Diliydroxjbenzenesulpbonic  acid  when  fused  with  soda  yields  the 
same  products  as  a-diphenoldisulphonic  acid.  The  formation  of  pyro- 
catechol  shows  this  dihydroxybenzenesulphonic  acid  to  be  a  pyro- 
catecholsulphonic  acid  or  protocatechuic  acid,  in  which  the  carboxyl 
group  is  replaced  by  the  sulphoxyl  group.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  colour  reactions  this  sulphonic  acid  gives  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  which  resemble  those  of  protocatechuic  acid. 

P.  P.  B. 

Resorcinol-disulphonic  Acid.  By  Y,  Tedeschi  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1267 — 1271). — By  treating  resorcinol  with  sulphuric 
acid  Piccard  and  Humbert  obtained  a  disulphonic  acid  which  forms  a 
very  sparingly  soluble  basic  barium  salt.  By  treating  resorcinol  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of  sulphuric  anhydride, 
the  author  has  obtained  a  disulphonic  acid  which  crystallises  in  white 
silky  needles  having  the  composition  C6H2(HS03)2(OH)2  +  2H2O. 
When  heated  at  100^,  or  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  it  is 
decomposed. 

The  potassium  salt,  CgH2(KS03)2(OH)2  +  H2O,  crystallises  in  broad 
prismatic  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  and  that  of  the  acid  give  a  red  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  neutral  barium  salt,  C6H2(OH)2:  SjOeBa  +  SHaO, 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and  is  obtained  by  saturating  the 
free  acid  with  barium  carbonate  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  when  treated  -with  barium  carbo- 
nate, filtered,  and  boiled,  gives  a  slight  crystalline  precipitate  of  a 
basic  salt.  The  pure  crystalline  acid  when  converted  into  the  barium 
salt  and  treated  in  the  same  way  exhibits  this  separation  of  basic  salt 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  solution  becoming  acid.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
the  acid  prepared  by  Piccard  and  Humbert,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  potassium  salts  shows  the  acids  to  be  identical. 

The  author  has  also  prepared  the  calcium  and  sodium  salts,  vs^hich 
are  both  well  crystallised  compounds. 

This  resorcinoldisulphonic.  acid  fused  with  potash  yields  phloro- 
glucinol  and  small  quantities  of  other  products.  Fusion  with  soda 
yields  less  favourable  results.  P.  P.  B. 

Polysubstituted  Carbamides.  By  W.  Michler  and  C.  Exherich 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1162 — 1164). —  Chloride  of  dimethylcar- 
bamide,  Cl.CO.NMe2,  is  obtained  by  saturating  well-cooled  anhydrous 
benzene  with  carbonic  chloride,  and  treating  the  solution  thus  ob- 
tained with  dimethylamine.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  (b.  p. 
165°)  of  peculiar  odour,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  and 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dimethylamine,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  readily 
acted  on  by  ammonia,  aniline,  &g. 

PhenijIdimethijJcarbamide,  Me2N.C0.IS'HPh,  is  best  prepared  by  dis- 
solving aniline  in  10 — 15  vols,  of  benzene,  and  adding  to  the  solution 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  dimethylcarbamide.  It 
separates  from  alcohol  in  white  crystals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
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alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  If  concentrated  solutions  arc  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  compound,  a  different  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  earbanilide  is  frequently'  obtained. 

Tetranietliijlcarbamide,  C0(NMeo)2,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
chloride  of  dimethylcarbamide  in  an  equal  volume  of  anhydrous  ben- 
zene, and  passing  dimethylamine  into  the  solution.  It  is  a  colourless 
transparent  liquid  (b.  p.  176"),  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Vapour-density  =  3-934,  calculated  =  4*012.  T.  C. 

Polysubstituted  Carbamides.  By  W.  Michler  and  R.  Zimmer- 
MAXX  {Lent.  Chem.  GV*-.  Ber.,  12,  ll6b— 1167).— ChluriJe  of  Meihyl- 
phenyUcarbnmide,  Cl.CO.N]\IePh,  is  obtained  by  dis.solving  mono- 
methylaniline  (b.  p.  193°)  in  benzene,  and  treating  the  solution  thus 
obtained  with  carbonic  chloride.  It  cr^'stalli-ses  in  rhombic  tables 
(m.  p.  88°,  b.  p.  280°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Vlphenijl-dimetliiilcarhamide,  C0(NMePh)2,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  or  of  monomethylaniline  and  zinc-dust  on  the 
above  compound.  It  forms  monosymmetric  crystals  (m.  p.  120°,  b.  p. 
350°),  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Tetraphenylcarbamide  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  method  analogous 
to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  last  compound,  viz.,  by  heating 
diphenylamine  with  the  chloride  of  diphenylcarbamide  in  the  jire- 
sence  of  zinc-dust.  T.  C. 

Tolylthiocarbimide.  By  G.  Lachmann  {Bmt.  Chem.  Ge.^.  Ber.,  12, 
1349 — l.j.JO). —  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  orthotolylthiocarbimide 
which  has  been  diluted  with  chloroform,  the  dichloride  C6HiMe.CXCl2 
(b.p.  218°)  is  formed.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  alcohol  and  by  fjlacial  acetic  acid.  When  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash  it  splits  up,  yielding  a  beautifully  crystalline  urethane — 

EtO.CO.NH.CeHiMe, 

and  ortho-ditolylcarbamide  COCXH.CsHijMe),.  The  urethane  can 
also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  alcoholate  on  the  chloride. 
It  melts  at  4G°,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  petroleum.  The 
carbamide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  100°  on  the  chl«tt-ide. 
This  compound  crystallises  in  silky  needles  (m.  p.  250°),  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene.  W.  C.  W, 

Constitution  of  Indigo.  By  E.  Baumann  and  F.  Tiemann  (Dent. 
Chem.  Ges.Ber.,  12,  1192—1195). — In  a  recent  coramunieation  (Ber., 
12,  1098)  the  authors  proposed  a  constitution  for  indigo,  according  to 
which  it  is  a  diphenyl-quinone  in  which  the  group  C-U^N  is  contained 
twice.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  they  have  made  further  investi- 
gations, especially  as  regards  the  relation  of  itidoxyl  to  the  deconii)osi. 
tion  products  of  indigo.  Under  certain  conditions  indigo  yields  tribrom- 
phenol  and  tribromaniline,  but  if  indoxyl  has  the  constitution  gene- 

CH 
rally  ascribed  to  it,  viz.,  OH.C6H3<         >CH,  it  could  not  give  directly 
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a  body  having  the  composition  of  ttibromaniline,  and  yet  experiment 
has  shown  that  it  does  yield  a  tribromaniliue  (m.  p.  119'^).  Conse- 
quently the  phenol  natiire  of  indoxyl  is  inadmissible,  it  being  more 
probable  that  the  OH  group  is  not  attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus  but 
to  the  side-chain.  This  supposition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  heated 
potassium  indoxyl  sulphate  when  heated  with  dry  barium  hydroxide, 
gives  only  aniline  and  neither  amido-phenol  nor  oxyanthranilic  acid ; 
further,  the  same  sabstance,  on  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  gives  anthranilic  acid. 

Isatin  chloinde,  C6H4<^        JjCCl,  has  been  converted  by  Baeyer  (Ber., 

11,  1296  ;  12,  456)  into  indigo  by  reduction  vrith  zinc-dust  in  acetic 
acid  solution  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  reaction,  it 
is  probable  that  indoxyl  is  first  produced,  and  afterwards  converted  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  indigo,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  in- 

/C(OH) 
doxyl  is  CeHy  /CH,  and  that  indigo  itself  is  probably — 

^    NH    ^ 

C6H3<^       ^^^ 

I 
0 

I 

o 

I 

This  formula  readily  explains  the  analogy  in  composition  of  indigo 
and  cedriret,  the  quinone  nature  of  indigo,  and  the  formation  of  aniline 
and  anthranilic  acid  therefrom.  It  is,  however,  not  decided  whether 
the  two  indoxyl  groups  are  united  by  the  two  benzene  nuclei 
(CsHs-CeHs)  or  by  the  side-chains  (CsHs.C^H^.CsHa.CeHs).         T.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Indigotin.  By  E.  Giraud  (Compt.  rend.,  89, 104). 
— By  heating  white  indigo  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  made  alkaline  with  soda,  at  175 — 180°  for  48  hours,  a 
dark  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
green,  and  forms  a  red  deposit.  This,  when  extracted  with  alcohol, 
leaves  a  residue  of  indigotin,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  on  evaporation 
yields  a  dark-red  body,  having  the  composition  C32H22N4O1.  This  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkalis  with  a  green  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow 
on  boiling,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  body  having  acid  properties,  and 
a  yellow  colouring  matter  Cs^HjiNiOs.  The  sodium  salt  has  the  composi- 
tion C32H24Na205(?).  This  acid,  when  heated  with  zinc-dust,  forms  indo- 
line,  CieHuNs,  which  can  be  obtained  directly  from  indigotin  by  heating 
it  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  an  excess  of  caustic  soda.  It  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  flavindin  of  Laurent.  L.   T.  O'S. 


I 
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Isatin  Derivatives.  By  W.  Suida  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  JRer.,  12, 1326 
—  lo-28). — A(-t'ti/hlio.cin(lolc,  C10H9NO3,  prepared  by  tlie  action  of  acetie 
anhydride  on  dioxindole  at  140°,  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution 
in  colourless  prisms  (m.  p.  12?°),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  hot  water. 

Acetylhydrindic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  dissolviuof  acetyldioxindole 
in  cold  baryta-water,  and  precipitating  the  barium  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  acid  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of 
ether. 

Acetoxindole,  Cu.HgNOo,  obtained  by  boiling  oxindole  with  an  excess 
of  acetic  anhydride  for  4  or  5  hours,  forms  long,  colourless  needle- 
shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  126°),  which  dissolve  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
hot  water.  By  the  action  of  soda  solution,  acetoxindole  appears  to  be 
converted  into  acetyl-orthamidophenyl-acetic  acid. 

W.  C.  W. 

The  Indigo-blue  Group.  By  A.  Baeyer  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
1309 — 1319). — I.  hattu. — A  solution  of  isatin  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  or 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin  which  has  been  acidified  by  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  colourless  when  treated  with  zinc-dust.  This 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  hydroisatin.  The  liquid  regains  its  orignal 
colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  rapidly  on  boiling.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  isatin  is  boiled  with  zinc-dust  and  h\'drochloric 
acid,  dioxindole  is  formed,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  ])ermanentlv 
destroyed.  The  constitution  of  isatin  and  hydroisatin  may  be  repre- 
sented thus  : — 

CeHi.n  CeH,.CO  C6H4.C.OH 

I         ||>0.  or    I         II  I         II        . 

NH .  C^  NH  .  CO  NH.  C.OH 

Isatin.  Hydroisatin. 

Isatin  combines  with  tertiary  bases,  phenols,  and  hydrocarbons  to  form 
condensation-products.  When  a  mixture  of  isatin  and  phenol  is  gently 
warmed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  compound  is 
formed,  which  sei)arates  out  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Indopheniu,  CjoHisNO,  is  prepared  by  shaking  together  a  solution  of 
isatin  in  30  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  pure  benzene  until  a 
pure  blue  colour  is  produced.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  water, 
filtered,  and  washed  with  dilute  soda,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  with 
water,  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether, 
ChHsNO,  +  2C0H6  =  C,oH„NO  +  H,0. 

In  a  similar  way  compounds  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  naphthalene 
with  isatin  may  be  prepared.  They  do  not,  however,  possess  the  cha- 
racteristic colour  of  indophenin. 

The  blue  colour  of  this  compound  is  so  intense  that  this  reaction  may 
be  used  as  a  test  for  isatin  or  benzene  :  ^r>ins  milligram  of  isatin  gives  a 
decided  greeni.sh-blue  coloration  when  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
benzene. 

Indophenin  strongly  resembles  indigo  blue  in  appearance.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  dissolves  freely  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  in  phenol, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  on  addition  of  water  or  alcohol. 
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Bj  the  action  of  reduciBg  agents,  colourless  solutions  are  obtained, 
which  turn  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Bromindoplienin,  CanHuNOBr,  resembles  the  preceding  compound  in 
its  properties.  It  is  prepai-ed  by  warming  a  mixture  of  bromisatin, 
benzene,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitroisatin,  CsH4(NOo)N02,  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  nitrate 
to  a  solution  of  isatin  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  cooled  down  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  poured  upon  ice, 
and  the  nitroisatin  which  separates  out  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 
In  this  way  it  is  obtained  in  small  pink  needles,  which  melt  at  226 — 
230°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  crystals  are  solu- 
ble in  alcohol ;  they  also  dissolve  in  potash,  forming  a  reddish- yellow 
solution  from  which  the  potassium  salt  is  slowly  deposited. 

II.  OxiudoJe  and  Indole. — Nitroxindole,  C8H6(N02)NO,  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  nitroisatin,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  which  are 
soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  and  dissolve  in  potash,  producing  a  reddish- 
yellow  solution.  Nitroxindole  begins  to  decompose  at  175°,  forming 
a  white  sublimate. 

Betimndole,  C^HsNO  or  CgHaNO,  is  prepared  by  adding  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  oxindole 
chloride  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  the 
dark-coloured  liquid;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and  the  retinindole 
is  thrown  down  as  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  by  soda. 

Aceti/lindole,  CsHeN.Ac,  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on 
indole  at  180 — 200°,  can  be  obtained  in  colourless  needles  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  benzene  and  from  water.  It  melts  at  182°,  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition. 

III.  Indigo-hlue  Substitution-prodicds. — Bromisatin  chloride — 

CsH.NOBrCl, 

prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  monobromisatin,  benzene,  and  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  crystallises  in  glistening  needles  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  benzene,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform. 

Bromindigo,  Ci6H8Br2]S"202,  is  prepared  by  boiling  bromisatin  with  a 
mixture  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and 
pouring  the  product  into  an  excess  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hy- 
driodic acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  the  addition  of  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid  and  water,  bromindigo  and  a  small  quantity  of 
bromindigopurpurin  separate  out.  Bromindigo  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  turns  blue  when 
heated.  The  solution  in  phenol  deposits  compact  black  crystals  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  Bromindigo  sublimes 
when  heated,  forming  purple  vapours.  Bromindigopurpurin  is  de- 
posited from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  dark  needles. 

NUroindigo,  Ci6H8(N02)2N202. — Nitroisatin  is  boiled  with  a  mixture 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  pentachloride  until  it  is  completely  dis- 
solved. The  liquid  is  cooled  down  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  nitroin- 
digo  separates  out  as  a  reddish- violet  precipitate  when  the  product  of 
this  reaction  is  poured  into  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphurous  acid  and  ice. 
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Nitroindigo  forms  a  dark  clicrry-red  powder,  soluble  in  nitroben- 
zone,  phenol,  and  in  strong  suljjhuric  acid.     It  detonates  when  heated. 

Nitroindigopurpurin,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantities,  may  be 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  crude  nitroindigo  with  boiling  alcohol. 

Amtdoindigo,  CiGHs(NH2)oX.,0>,is  prepared  byboilingtinely-powdercd 
nitroindigo  with  acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust  until  a  colourless  liquid  is 
obtained.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  neutralised  with  soda,  when 
the  amidoindigo  separates  out  as  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate.  To  free 
the  crude  product  from  zinc,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  neutralised  with  soda,  and  the  amidoindigo 
precipitated  by  sodium  acetate.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  dilute 
mineral  acids  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution.  It 
is  charred  by  the  action  of  heat.  W.  C.  W. 

Orthodiamidodiphenethole  (Diethoxy benzidine).  By  Mohlau 
(/.  pr.  Chcm.  [2],  19,  :;S1— ;i'j::;). — The  salts  of  the  above  base  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  hydrazophenothole,  the  reaction  being 
strictly  analogous  to  the  typical  decomposition  of  the  hydrazo-deriva- 
tives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  thus  : — 

C6H4(OEt).NH  C6H,(OEt).NH30 

I    +  H,SO,  =    I  >S0,. 

C6H4(OEt).NH  C6H4(OEt)NH30^ 

They  are  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  salts  of  orthamido- 
phenethole,  with  which  they  are  isoinoric,  by  yielding  a  white  amor- 
phous precipitate  of  the  base  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  whereas  the 
other  ba.se  is  separated  as  a  yellowish  oil.  In  the  pure  state,  in  which 
it  is  best  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  double  compound  of 
the  chloride  with  .stannous  chloride,  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  117°),  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, to  a  certain  extent  in  boiling  water,  but  almost  in.soluble  in  the 
cold.  At  a  high  temperature  it  distils  with  partial  docom])osition. 
Under  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  it  exhibits  phenomena  similar  to 
those  described  by  Scliulz  for  benzidine  {Anniden,  174,  220).  On 
agitating  the  ethereal  solution  with  traces  of  bromine,  a  beautiful 
moss-green  colour  is  developed,  which  changes  to  brown  on  standing. 
The  base  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  at  12U',  with 
formation  of  ethyl  iodide  and  a  crystalline  body,  the  iodide  cither  of 
orthodehydroxydiaraidodiphenyl  or  of  diamidodiphenyl. 

The  following  details  are  given  respecting  its  salts  : — The  hi/'ho- 
ddoride  crystallises  in  prismatic  tables  or  in  long  slender  needles, 
which  are  solui)le  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  withstands  a  temperature  of  12</  without  change,  but  can- 
not be  fused  without  decomposition.  In  aqueous  solution,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  reducing  agent,  separating  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  from 
solutions  of  their  salts.  Witli  feme  chloride,  as  with  other  oxidising 
agents,  it  developes  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  double  compound  with 
ste-nnous  chloride  crystallises  in  rhombic  phites,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  somewhat  .soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolul)le  in  ether. 
The  platinochloride  is  obtained  by  adding  platinum  chloride,  dis.solved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt, 
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no  reduction  occurring  under  these  circumstances.  It  crystallises 
with.  3  mol.  H.^O  in  transparent  microscopic  prisms,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  sulphate  crystallises  in  shining 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles.  It  cannot  be 
prepared  in  the  pure  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate  and 
chloride,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  hydrazophenethole,  but  is 
obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  diamido- 
diphenethole  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

C.  F.  C. 

Preparation  of  Hexamethylbenzene  from  Acetone.  By  H. 
Greene  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  336. — When  acetone  is  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  with  zinc  chloride,  various  olefines  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  hexamethylbenzene  are  produced,  but  no  trace  of  mesitylene. 

^I.  M.  P.  M. 

Action  of  Phthalic  Anhydride  on  Naphthalene  in  presence 
of  Aluminium  Chloride.  By  E.  Ador  and  J.  M.  Crafts  {Gompt. 
rend.,  88,  1355 — 1358). — To  a  mixture  of  500  grams  of  naphthalene 
and  200  of  phthalic  anhydride,  heated  to  100°,  250  grams  aluminium 
chloride  were  added ;  hydrochloric  acid  was  evolved,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  hours  the  mass  was  extracted  with  hot  water,  which  dissolved  out 
about  50  grams  phthalic  acid,  leaving  a  black  residue.  This  was 
treated  several  times  with  dilute  soda,  and  the  solution  fractionally 
precipitated  with  an  acid.  By  this  means  2  gi-ams  of  an  acid  were  ob- 
tained crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in  small  white  prisms  (m.  p. 
173'5°)  ;  from  strong  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  rosettes  consisting  of 
long  needles,  and  the  mother-liquor  deposited  prisms  having  the 
same  melting  point.  The  results  of  analysis  correspond  with  those 
requii'ed  for  orthonaphthoylbenzoic  acid,  C10H7.CO.C6H4.COOH.  The 
barium  salt  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  is  very  hygroscopic, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  it  melts  at  160°. 

The  first  fractious  of  the  precipitate  of  orthonaphthoylbenzoic  acid 
form  black  resinous  masses  which  totally  decompose  on  distillation. 

The  residue  left  on  treatment  of  the  original  product  with  soda 
when  extracted  with  alcohol  to  remove  naphthalene,  and  distilled, 
loses  water,  and  at  300°  a  thick  liquid  comes  over ;  if  this  is  dis- 
solved in  benzene  and  alcohol  added  to  the  solution,  it  deposits  yellow 
plates  on  standing,  and  the  mother-liquors  have  a  green  fluorescence. 
These  plates  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  melt  at 
181 — 186°.  The  results  of  analysis  agree  with  those  of  pyrene  or 
chrysene.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  reactions  for  these  bodies;  it 
forms  a  resinous  nitro-derivative  and  a  crystalline  bromo-compound, 
melting  at  112°.     This  body  is  a  secondary  product. 

From  a  second  experiment,  in  which  500  grams  of  naphthalene 
were  slowly  added  to  a  mixture  of  250  of  aluminium  chloride,  and 
200  grams  phthalic  anhydride,  no  results  were  obtained. 

Since  naphthalene  and  phthalic  anhydride  are  bodies  entering  into 
the  reaction,  the  hydrocarbon  maybe  supposed  to  contain  the  10  atoms 
of  carbon  of  naphthalene  and  the  8  atoms  of  phthalic  anhydride,  and 
to  have  the  empirical  formula  Cigllij,  and  thus  be  isomeric  with 
chrysene.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Nitrophenanthrene  and  its  Derivatives.  By  G.  A.  Schmidt 
(Dtut.  Cheni.  Ges.  Her.,  12,  Hoo— HGu). — Three  isomeric  iiitro- 
phenanthrenes  are  obtained  when  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  l-3o)  is  allowed  to 
act  slowly  on  phenanthrcne  mixed  with  sand.  Thcjare  separated  with 
great  difficulty  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  ether,  toluene, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid. 

a-Mono)iitropJie7>auiJire»c,  CuHgCNOa),  is  obtained  in  largest  quan- 
tity, and  is  identical  with  the  mononitrophcnanthrene  described  by 
Graebe  (Annalcn,  167,  155).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  straw-yellow  needles  (m.  p.  74"  ;  Graebe,  70 — 80°).  The 
presence  of  small  traces  of  impurities  causes  it  to  remain  liquid  even 
at  very  low  temperatures.  By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  a-ariiidoi)hinanthrenc  h i/drorhlo- 
ride,  Ci4H9(NH,).HCl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  on 
exposure  to  tlie  air.  The  sidphiie,  (CuH9.Nn2)2H,Sb4,  is  much  moro 
stable,  and  consists  of  a  white  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water. 

OL-Amido-phenantlirene  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  small  yellow  plates. 

a-Mononitrophennnthrenoqninone  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitro-compound  with  chromic  and  acetic  acids.  It  crystallises  in  briU 
liant  orange-yellow  plates  (m.  p.  215 — 220°),  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  more 
easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

^-Mononitro'plienantlirene,  Ci4H9(N02),  differs  but  little  in  appear- 
ance and  solubility  from  the  a-compound,  although  it  is  somewhat 
less  soluble  in  ether  than  the  latter.  It  is  obtained  in  smaller  quantity 
than  either  of  the  other  isomerides,  and  melts  at  127°.  Unlike  the 
a-compound,  it  is  only  acted  on  with  difficulty  by  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  is  best  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution.  (3-Amidophcnanthrene  hydrocldoride  forms  a  moderately 
stable  crystalline  mass,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  ^-Amido^ 
phenaiUlirene  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  brilliant  plates. 
P-Mononitrophenantlirene  is  more  difficult  of  oxidation  than  the  a-com- 
pound, and  gives  a  product  which  cr3'stalliscs  from  glaciid  acetic  acid 
in  brilliant  orange-yellow  needles  (m.  p.  2G0 — 200°). 

''{-Munonitropht'tKtnthnnc,  CuH9(X0j),  crystallises  in  small  brilliant 
plates  (m.  p.  170°),  which  are  of  a  darker  yellow,  and  are  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  than  the  a-  or  *3-compound. 

"I-Amidoplienanthrene  Jajdrochloride,  CijHa(NH3).HCl,  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  nitro-compound  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide, 
forms  yellowish  brilliant  crystals.  The  free  base  resembles  the  a-  and 
/3-compounds. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  and  glacial  acetic  acids,  -/-nitrophenan- 
threne gives  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  dark  orange-yellow 
needles  (m.  p.  263°),  which  are  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

By  the  direct  nitration  of  phcnanthreneqninone,  Anschiitz  and 
Schultz  (Tlrr.,  9,  1404)  have  obtained  a  mononitrophenanthrcnequiiione 
(m.  p.  257"),  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  and  not  identical  with  the 
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compounds  described  above,  for  its  solubility  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  compound  derived  from  ^-mononitro- 
phenanthrene,  ■which  iu  other  respects  it  most  nearly  resembles.  Prom 
this  it  would  appear  that  there  are  no  less  than  foui'  isomeric  mononi- 
trophenanthrenequinones.  T.   C. 

Constitution  of  Anthrarufin  and  Oxyanthranilin.  By  C. 
LiEBERMAXN  and  J.  Dehxst  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1287 — 1294). 
When  sodium  a-  and  )8-anthracenesulphonate  are  boiled  with  crude 
nitric  acid,  the  sodium  salts  of  the  corresponding  anthraquinonesul- 
phonic  acids  are  formed.  They- are  deposited  on  cooling,  and  may  be 
purified  by  draining  off  the  nitric  acid,  drying  at  120°,  and  recrystal- 
lising  from  water.  To  distinguish  these  isomeric  acids,  the  authors 
propose  to  term  the  acid  from  which  chrysazin  is  derived  ^-anthraqui- 
nonesulphonic  acid,  and  to  prefix  the  letter  p  to  the  acid  corresponding 
to  anthrarnfin. 

Sodium  x-f^'iit^i'^q^ioo^^^^sulphonate,  CuH602(S03Na)2  +  4H2O, 
cvystallises  iu  yellow  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Sodium  /j-anthraquinonedisulphonate  forms  pale-yellow  plates,  contain- 
ing SHoO.     It  dissolves  freely  in  water. 

When  these  sodium  salts  are  fused  with  potash,  chrysazin  and 
anthrarufin  are  formed  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  the  operation  is 
carried  on  at  a  high  temperature,  the  fused  mass  assumes  a  blue 
colour,  and  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a  blue  solution.  The  blue 
coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  oxychrysazin  and  oxyanthrarufin. 
In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  yields  of  these  two  substances,  the  mix- 
ture must  be  brought  to  the  required  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Ovydtn/sazin,  CuHgOs  (from  the  x-sulphouic  acid),  is  deposited  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  in  small  red  needles,  which  sublime  without  de- 
composition. The  triacetyl-derivativ^e,  Ci4H502(OAc)3,  forms  yellow 
needles. 

The  trioxyanthraquinones  derived  from  the  x-  f^^id  /9-sulphonic  acids 
are  identical.  The  solutions  of  the  two  substances  exhibit  the  same  ab- 
sorption spectra,  and  yield  similar  precipitates  with  certain  metallic 
salts,  e.g.,  with  lead  acetate  a  bluish-violet,  with  aluminium  acetate  a 
violet-red,  and  with  baryta-water  a  blue  precipitate.  A  solution  of  the 
trioxyanthraquinone  in  very  dilute  alkali  has  a  red-violet  colour, 
which  changes  to  blue  on  the  addition  of  more  alkali. 

X"  and  />-anthraquinonesulphonic  acids  are  decomposed  by  long  con- 
tinued fusion  with  potash,  yielding  salicylic  and  metahydroxybenzoic 
acids,  no  parahydroxybenzoic  acid  is  formed.  The  preceding  experi- 
ments have  led  the  authors  to  adopt  the  following  formula  for  anthra- 
rufin : — 

OH 


— co- 

II  I       I  •     '^^^  constitution  of  chrysazin  is 

OH 


either 


OH  OH  OH 

/\— CO— ,/^,  ,/^\— CO— r 


OH  k     ;-C0-'^  i^y-CO-'x^y 


I 
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When  anthraqninonemonosnl phonic  acid  is  fusccl  with  potash  at  a 
hig^h  temperatiire,  it  splits  up,  yielding  benzoic  acid,  protocatechuic 
acid,  and  a  third  acid  which  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

W.  C.  TV. 

Chronology  of  the  Isomeric  Purpurins  and  the  actual  Rela- 
tions of  Anthrapurpurin,  Isopurpurin,  and  Flavopurpurin. 
By  H.  Morton  (Chem.  Xew.^,  39,  2.)"'>).— The  author  explains  that  in 
1870,  Perkin  referred  to  a  new  colouring  matter  which  he  found 
in  purifying  artificial  alizarin.  He  studied  this  body,  and  in  1872 
read  a  paper  "  On  a  Secondary  Colouring  Matter  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  Alizarin  from  Anthracene,"  and  gave  its  formula  as 
CuII^Os ;  and  in  1873  he  published  a  long  article  on  the  same  sub- 
stance, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  anthrapurpurin." 

Two  months  after  Perkin's  second  publication,  G.  Auerbach  nn- 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  new  substance  from  artificial  alizarin, 
which  he  called  i>^opihrpurin,  and  as  he  did  not  know  of  Prrkin's 
prior  publications,  he  assumed  the  substance  described  by  Perkin  as 
anthrapurpurin  in  his  third  publication  to  be  the  same  as  his  iso- 
purpurin, and  claimed  priority,  and  into  this  error  he  has  led  subse- 
quent writers. 

If  Auerbach  had  prepared  the  same  substance  as  that  called  anthra- 
purpurin by  Perkin,  it  is  evident  he  had  no  claim  to  priority,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  his  isopurpurin  was  proved  by  Schunck  and  Roemer's 
researches  published  in  1875  to  be  composed  principally  of  another 
new  body  called  by  them  ^'■flavopurpurin." 

The  author  and  his  friend  Geyer  repeated  the  treatment  of 
artificial  alizarin  both  by  Perkin's  and  by  Auerbach's  methods,  and 
whilst  they  found  anthrapurpurin  to  be  a  homogeneous  substance  as  de- 
scribed by  the  former,  they  isolated  two  very  different  bodies  from  the 
isopurpurin  described  by  the  latter,  one  of  which  was  anthrapurpurin 
and  the  other  flavopurpurin,  together  with  a  trace  of  alizarin. 

Rosenstiehl  {Bull.  Soc.  CJiim.,  29,  408)  further  verifies  the  author's 
results.  He  says  "  I  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  presence  of  15 
per  cent,  of  alizarin  "  in  isopurpurin.  W.  T. 

Compounds  of  the  Terpenes  with  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By 
W.  A.  Tir.[ti;N  {CJicm.  Nph-k.,  39,  2-">(i). — ^Whcn  dry  hydio^'cn  eldoridc 
is  passed  into  cooled  turpentine-oil  (i).  p.  loG"),  the  well-known  solid 
terpene  mono-hydrochloride,  C10H17CI,  melting  at  125°,  and  boiling  at 
about  210°,  is  produced,  togetherwith  a  liquid  substance  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  mono-  and  di-hydrochlorides,  and  found  in  company  with 
cymene,  which  is  always  present  in  turpentine-oil.  The  author  verities 
the  observation  of  Bertbelot,  that  the  mono-  and  di-hydrochlorides  of 
terpene  combine  and  become  liquid,  and  doubts  the  existence  of  a 
liquid  mono-hydrochloride. 

If  turpentine-oil  be  dissolved  in  benzene  or  carbon  bisulphid(S  and 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  passed  through  the  mixture,  the  scjliil  mono- 
hydrochloride  is  again  produced  ;  but  if  it  be  dissolved  in  a  menstruum 
which  contains  either  water  or  the  elements  of  water,  such  as  alcohol, 
ether,  or  acetic  acid,  the  di-hyhnchlorirJe,  CoHisClj,  is  formed,  and  on 
standing  is  deposited  as  crystals  which  melt  at  48°.    The  author  found 
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it  impossible  to  convert  the  mono-  into  di-lijdrocMoride  by  tlie  action 
of  bydrocbloric  acid  on  it.  These  two  hydrochlorides  are  of  entirely 
dissimilar  constitution.  By  the  action  of  soda,  the  mono-bydrochloT'ide 
is  decomposed,  yielding  a  crystalline  camphene,  whilst  the  di-hydro- 
chloride  yields  cbiefly  tei-pinol,  Ci,,Hn(OH). 

The  di-hydrochloride  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  on  crystallised  terpin  hydrate,  on  terpinol,  and  on  the 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  the  terpenes  of  higher  boiling  points 
than  turpentine  oil,  whilst  the  mono-hydrochloride  cannot  be  produced 
from  these  terpenes. 

The  di-hydrochlorides  obtained  from  all  the  different  terpenes 
possess  the  same  properties,  with  the  exception  of  that  produced  from 
"  sylvestrene,"  the  terpene  which  was  discovered  by  Atterberg  in 
Swedish  turpentine,  aud  recognised  by  the  author  in  Russian  turpen- 
tine. Its  crystals  meft  at  72°  to  73°.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkali  but 
yields  a  hydrate  which  is  apparently  not  common  terpinol ;  it  is  pos- 
sible tliis  substance  may  be  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  new 
terpin. 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  the  di-hydrochloride  is  resolved 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  terpinylene,  CioHir,  which  boils  at  176°,  a 
portion  of  which  is  converted  at  the  same  time  into  viscid  polymerides, 
but  the  terpinylene  cannot  again  be  made  to  combine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  the  crystalline  di-hydrochloride.  W.  T. 

Terebenthene  Di-hydrochloride.  By  J.  de  Montgolfier  (Compt. 
rend.,  89,  102 — 103). — By  the  action  of  sodium  on  terebenthene  di- 
hydrochloride  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons,  CmHie  and  C10H20,  is 
obtained.  The  product  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
a  liquid  boiling  at  170°  (corr.),  having  the  properties  of  Berthelot's 
"hydride  of  terpilene"  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  tere- 
benthene. It  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  heavy  camphorous  odour ;  its 
sp.  gr.  is  0-8179  at  0°  and  0-8060  at  17-5°.  The  results  of  analysis 
correspond  with  the  formula  C10H20.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Isomerides  of  Bomeol.  By  J.  de  Montgolfier  (Compt.  rend., 
89,  101—102). — Bv  the  hydrogenation  of  dextrorotary  camphor  two 
isomerides  of  borneol  are  obtained,  one  dextrorotary,  the  other  Ifevo- 
rotary.  The  latter  when  oxidised  is  converted  into  the  original 
dextrorotary  camphor;  it  is  very  unstable,  and  readily  attacked  by 
nitric  or  chromic  acid.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  Icevorotary 
camphor  yields  a  Igevo-  and  a  dextrorotary  borneol,  experimente 
were  made  with  camphol  de  garance,  and  the  results  correspond  with 
those  obtained  from  a  dextrorotary  camphor ;  from  the  analogy 
between  the  results,  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  borneols  would 
appear  probable.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Formulae  of  Quercetrin  and  Quercetin.  By  C.  Liebermakn  and 
S.  Hamburger  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1178— 1187).— Numerous 
formulce  have  been  assigned  to  these  two  bodies  by  various  chemists, 
among  which  we  have  the  following : — For  quercetrin,  CieHisOio 
(Bolley);  CseH^oO^i  and  CseHssO.i  (Rigaud);  C35H36O00  +  .„„  C.^HsoOi, 
and  C33H.oOn  (Hlasiwetz)  ;  dgHooOio  (Stein)  ;  CijHisOm  (Zwengerand 
and  Dronke) ;  CisHigOs  (Lowe).    For  quercetin,  C24H20O11  and  C24H18O11 
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(Rigaud)  ;  C-eHooO,,  (Wnrtz)  ;  Co6H,«0,„  (Gerhardt)  ;  C-aH.eO.o  and 
C-,,H,kOio  (HIasiwetz)  ;  Co„HuOo  (Stein)  ;  CoeH^^O,.  (Zwenger  and 
Dronke)  ;  dsHi-.O,  (Lowe)  ;  C-jtHooOi,  (Latour  and  Magnier).  The 
authors  endeavoui-  to  settle  the  formula;  of  these  compounds,  not  only 
by  direct  analysis,  but  also  by  an  examination  of  a  nnmbcr  of  their 
derivatives.  For  this  purpose  they  have  limited  their  investigation  to 
the  quercitrin  and  quercetin  obtained  from  quercitron.  The  method 
employed  for  the  preparation  and  purification  of  the  quercitrin  was 
that  of  Zwenger  and  Dronke,  viz.,  the  bark  was  boiled  for  si.x  hours 
with  alcohol  (85  per  cent.),  after  which  half  the  alcohol  was  distilled 
off  and  the  residues  filtered  ;  some  glacial  acetic  acid  was  then  added, 
and  the  impurities  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate, 
excess  of  the  latter  being  avoided ;  the  precipitate  was  washed  with 
very  dilute  acetic  acid  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  remove  lead,  and  afterwards  evaporated  t^  dryness.  The 
residue  was  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  quercitrin  reprccipitated 
with  water  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

Quercitrin,  CjeHasO.,!,  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  pale-yellow,  silvery 
needles  or  plates.  The  formulae  adopted  for  this  and  the  following 
compound  are  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance  after  drying 
at  125— 130^ 

Quercetin,  C24Hi60i,,  was  obtained  from  quercitrin  by  boiling  its 
aqueous  solutions  witii  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  from 
the  liquid  as  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  above  formulie  for  quercitrin  and  quercetin  were  confirmed  by 
a  quantitative  determination  of  the  following  reaction  : — C:«iH;i«Oon  + 
3H2O  =  2C6Hu06  +  C.jHieOu,  according  to  which  100  parts  of  quer- 
citrin should  yield  GO-76  parts  of  quercetin  and  4G08  parts  of  isodul- 
cite.  Experiment  gave  01-21  and  4G-37  respectively.  The  authors 
cannot  confirm  Rigaud's  statement,  that  a  hydrate  of  grape-sugar  and 
not  isodulcite  is  obtained  by  this  reaction,  nor  the  assumption  of 
HIasiwetz,  that  different  sugars  are  contained  in  different  quercitron 
barks,  nor  Lowe's  results,  according  to  which  quen;itrin  is  not  a  gluco- 
side,  but  a  hvdrate  of  quercetin. 

Acetijiquercefin,  C2,Hu(C-H:,0)oOn,  is  easily  obtjiined  by  boiling 
quercetin  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  Tt  crystallise-^ 
from  alcohol  in  white  needles  (m.  p.  197").  The  number  of  hydroxyl- 
groups  was  also  detei-mined  by  Schiff's  magnesia  method. 

D/6;omo(^Kercef/»,  CHuOr/O,,,  was  prepared  by  adding  2  parts  of 
bromine,  drop  by  drop,  to  3  parts  of  quercetin  mixed  with  glacial  acetic 
acid.     It  crystaflises  in  bright  yellow  neodh-s. 

Dibromacdijhjuercetin,  C2»H,:13r,(C,H,0).0,„  white  needles  (m.  p. 
218°^ 

Sodium-quercetin,  Cj.HuNa-.On,  was  previou.sly  obtained  by  HIasi- 
wetz. The  composition  of  these  substances  shows  that  quercetin  con- 
tains two  hydroxyl-groups. 

Tetrahromquercetrin,  CaoH.^Rr.O,,,,  was  obtained  by  adding  an  excess 
of  bromine  to  quercitrin,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  liquid  cool.  It 
forms  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  is  rather  soluljle  in  alcoliol  ; 
it  dissolves   in  alkali  with  a  brownish-yellow  colour.     That  this  com- 
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pound  was  a  substituted  derivative  of  the  glucoside  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  on  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  three  hours,  it 
gave  isodulcite  and  tetrabromoq^uercetin,  CaiHiaBriOn,  the  latter  of  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 

Tetrahroiuodiacetyl-quercetin,  C24HioBr4(C2H30)20n,  crystallises  in 
white  needles  (m.  p.  227°). 

Potassium  qiiercitrin,  CscHaeKoOoo,  was  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate by  adding  a  cold  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  to  a  cold  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  quercitrin.  Treated  with  acids  in  the  cold,  it 
yields  quercitrin.  Quercitrin,  therefore,  contains  the  same  number  of 
acid  hydroxyl-hydrogen  atoms  displaceable  by  potassium  as  quercetin. 
This,  however,  appears  inexplicable,  if  we  assume  that  in  glucosides 
the  saccharyl-radicle  is  attached,  as  in  ethereal  salts,  to  the  acid  radicle 
by  means  of  the  hydroxyl-oxygen  atoms  of  the  latter.  But  it  has  been 
previously  shown  {Annalen,  196,  33G)  in  the  case  of  xanthorhamnin, 
that  the  hydroxyls  of  the  saccharyl-radicle  probably  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  glucosides.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
metallic  derivatives  of  the  sugars  are  known,  and  experiment  has  shown 
that  isodulcite  forms  such  metallic  compounds  with  sodium  and  lead. 

Sodium -isodulcite,  CeHioNaoOe,  was  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  to  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  isodulcite  in  absolute  alcohol. 

From  the  foregoing  results  the  following  formulse  are  assigned  to 
quercitrin  and  quercetin  respectively  :— C24H14O9 '.  (O.C6Hi204)2.0,  and 

C24Hu09(OH)2. 

Quercetin  and  rhamnetin,  doHioOs  or  CoiHibOio,  are  evidently  nearly 
related  to  one  another.  The  much  greater  solubility  of  xanthorham- 
netin  in  respect  to  quercitrin  is  due  to  its  containing  4  mols.  of 
isodulcite,  whereas  quercitrin  contains  but  2  mols.  T.  C. 

Synthesis  of  Chinoline.  By  A.  Baeyer  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber., 
12,  1320—1323). — DicUorocJiinoline,  CsHsNCl2,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  which  a  few  drops  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  have  been  added,  on  hydrocarbostyril.  This  sub- 
stance melts  at  104°  :  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and 
forms  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  salt  with  hydriodic  acid.  When 
dichlorochinoliue  is  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  which  has  been 
saturated  with  hydriodic  acid,  chinoline  is  formed.     The  author  re- 

presents  the  constitution  of  chinoline  thus  : — CgHi  |     . 

w.  c.  w. 

Oxidation  of  Quinine,  By  S.  Hoogewerff  and  W.  A.  van  Doep 
{Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  1287). — The  authors  point  out  two  errors 
in  their  previous  communication  on  this  subject  (Ber.,  12,  158),  viz., 
the  ratio  between  the  potassium  permanganate  and  quinine  sulphate 
used  in  the  experiments  was  8'5 — 9"5  to  1,  and  not  85  to  16  as  pre- 
viously stated.  The  statement  that  a  mixture  of  pyridinecarbonic 
acids  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  is  incorrect,  only  pyridinetricarbonic 
acid  being  obtained.  W.  C.  W. 
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Formation  of  Cinclioineronic  Acid  from  Quinine,  and  its 
Identity  with  Pyridinedicarbonic  Acid.  By  H.  Wkidel  luul 
M.  V.  ScUMiUT  {DiHit.  Cheni.  GV^'.  ]Jcr.,  12,  iltb— llo3),— It  lias  been 
previously  shown  that  ciuclionine  and  cinchonidine  bothyii-ld  the  same 
products  on  oxidation  with  t'uining  nitric  acid,  viz. : — Cinchoninic 
acid,  CioH;NOo;  chinolicacid,  CsHsNaOe;  cinchomeronicacid,  C;HjNO, 
(not  CuHgNoOo,  as  stated  in  a  previous  communication,  Aniiahii,  173, 
96)  ;  and  oxycinchomerouic  acid,  CbHsNOe-  Quinine,  on  the  other 
hand,  yields  only  cincliomeronic  acid,  when  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  forms  white  prismatic  needles,  whicli  melt  at  250°,  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  dissolve  but  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  forms  two  classes  of  salts. 

Sodkim-hudrogen  cincliomeronate,  CiHi^oNOi,  forms  almost  colour- 
less prismatic  needles,  which  soon  become  opaque  on  exposure  to  the 
air:  they  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

SucUum  cinchumerate,  C7H3Na2X04,  forms  small,  brilliant  needles, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  contain  2  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose  at  110^.  Calcium 
cinchomerate  is  C7H3CaNOi  +  3HoO. 

Cinchomerouic  acid,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  with  caustic 
alkali,  gives  pyridine  :  it  is  therefore  a  pyridinedicarbonic  acid, 
CjH3N(C00H)o  (see  also  Skraup,  Ber.,  12,  243),  but  is  isomeric,  and 
not  identical  with  the  pyridinedicarbonic  acid  obtained  by  Dewar  from 
picoline,  as  the  latter  acid  melts  at  2-41°,  and  gives  with  ferrous  sul- 
phate a  characteristic  red  coloration.  Nor  is  it  identical  with  the  acid 
C7H3NO1,  prepared  by  Ramsay  and  Dobbie  (Be,:,  11,  324),  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  quinine  with  potassium  permanganate,  which  also  gives  a 
red  coloration  with  ferrous  salts  ;  nor  with  the  pvridiaetricarbonic 
acid  obtained  by  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp  (Jier.,  12,  1S5)  from  the 
same  alkaloid,  for  this  acid  melts  at  244",  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  cinchomeronate  is  reduced 
by  sodium-amalgam,  cinchouic  acid,  CtHbOj  +  AH,0,  is  obtained. 
This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  pico- 
liiiic  acid  (Weidel,  Ale.  Ber.,  1879),  thus  :— 

C6H5NO,  +  H2O  +  Hi  =  NH3  +  CcHsOa; 

Picolinic  acid. 

CHfiNOi  +  H.O  +  H,  =  NH3  +  C,U,0, 

Cinchomerouic  acid.  Cinchonic  acid. 

On  dry  distillation,  cinchonic  acid  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  pyroclnchonic  acid,  CcHcOa  (and  not  C,„II,„Oi,  us  i)reviously 
stated),  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  pearly  plat<s  (m  p.,  y</ ;  b.  p., 
214",  uncoir.),  and  has  a  sweet  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  Vapour- 
density  =  41G,  calculated  for  CbUuOa  =  4-3-J. 

Chinolic  acid,  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  closed  tul>e 
at  170°,  gives  cinchomerouic  acid,  which  explains  the  fact  observed 
by  Koenigs  (Ber.,  12,  97),  that  cinchoninic  acid,  on  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid,  yields  ciuchomeronic  acid  as  well  as  chinolic  acid. 

•'  T.  C. 
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Composition  of  Cinchonine.  By  Z.  H.  Skraup  (LieKc/s 
Annalen,  197,  352 — 374). — The  results  of  a  number  of  careful  analyses 
show  that  the  formula  of  pztj-e  cinchonine  is  C19H22N2O.  The  ]}latimm% 
doiible  salt,  Ci<,H22N30(HCl)2PtCl4  forms  thin  plates  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  is  anhydrous.  The  neutral  suljjhaie  (Ci9H22N20)2H2S04  +  2H2O, 
melts  at  196°  (uncorr.),  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  neutral  hydro- 
chloride and  hydriodide  were  also  prepared,  and  found  to  bear  out  the 
formula  given  above.  The  former  contains  2  mols.  HoO,  the  latter 
only  IH2O. 

Commercial  cinclionine  contains  another  body,  C19H24N2O,  which 
has  been  called  hydrocinchonine,  but  which  the  author  proposes  to 
term  cluchotine.  It  crystallises  in  very  small  prisms,  which  are  anhy- 
drous, and  melt  at  277"3°  (corr.).  Its  sulphate  and  a  'platinum  double 
salt  have  been  prepared.  G.  T.  A. 

Oxidation-products  of  Cinchonine.  By  Z.  H.  Skraup  (Liehig's 
Annalen,  197,  374 — 384). — The  author  has  investigated  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  on  cinchonine,  the  proportions  employed 
Iseing  144  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter,  and  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  rise  of  temperature.  The  products  obtained 
were  cinchotenine,  C18H20N2O3,  identical  in  properties  with  that  of 
Caventou  and  Willm  (^Annalen,  Sup.  7,  247),  and  formic  acid. 
Weidel's  ciuchonic  acid  (Aiinalen,  173,  76),  thei'efore,  must  be  formed 
by  the  further  decomposition  of  cinchotenine,  and  hence  its  formala 
cannot  be  C2oHuN204,  but  must  be  halved.  The  alkaloid  found  by 
him  amongst  the  products  of  decomposition,  also,  must  from  its  origin 
be  placed  between  cinchotenine  and  the  acids  formed.  G.  T.  A. 

Cinchonidine.  By  Z.  H.  Skraup  and  Gr.  Vortmann  (LieMg's 
Annalen,  197,  226 — 243). — The  authors  have  prepared  the  pure  base 
from  the  commercial  sulphate  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  short 
prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  exhibits 
no  fluorescence.  It  melts  at  210'5°,  solidifying  at  197 — 198°  to  form 
a  white  mass.  Analysis  of  the  base  shows  its  composition  to  be 
CgHooN.O,  and  not  C20H24N2O  (Hesse,  A7i7Mlen,  135,  339). 

The  _p/ai'm7m  saZ^,  Ci9H22N20(HCl)2PtCli  +  HoO  is  obtained  as  a 
yellow  precipitate,  by  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
base  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  golden- 
yellow  prisms,  resembling  the  cinchonine  salt.  The  hydrochloride 
CigH22N20HC1.H20  is  obtained  in  compact,  well-formed  crystals,  or  in 
tufts  of  slender  prisms. 

The  neutral  sidphate  (Ci9H22N'20)2H2SOi,  forms  slender  needles, 
uniting  to  form  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  physical  properties  of  this 
substance  are  such  as  have  been  ascribed  by  Hesse  {Ber.,  10,  2156, 
and  11,  1164)  to  homocinchonidine  sulphate,  and,  like  the  latter,  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  and  takes  up 
water  from  moist  air.  Commercial  cinchonidine  sulphate  crystallises 
with  6  mols.  of  water,  and  after  drying  takes  up  2  mols.  of  water 
from  the  air,  a  behaviour  due  to  the  presence  of  quinine  sulphate. 
These  observations,  together  with  the  results  of  analyses  of  cinchoai- 
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dine,  tend  to  show  tbat  homocinchonidine  is  pure  cinehonidino,  as  sup- 
posed  by  Skraup  (Ber.,  11,  311). 

On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  cinchonidine  yields 
formic  acid,  and  a  base  isomeric  with  cinchotenine,  called  cinchnteni- 
dine  by  the  author.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  sparingly,  and  ifc 
crystallises  from  the  solution  in  long,  thread-like  needles ;  from  solu- 
tion in  hot  water  it  separates  in  long  compact  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
are  seldom  united,  and  are  transparent  whilst  in  the  mother-liquor, 
but  become  white  when  removed.  As  crystallised  from  water,  its  com- 
position is  CitiH-oT^oOs  +  SHjO.  Its  aqueous  and  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tions exhibit  fluorescence,  which  maybe  due  to  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties, as  commercial  cinchonidine  sulphate  was  used,  and  further,  the 
fluorescence  decreases  with  each  cry.stalli.sation.  The  aqueous  .solution 
has  a  neutral  reaction  ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  the 
best  solvent  being  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  dilute  acids 
and  by  alkalis,  being  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  latter  by 
carbonic  anhydride.  With  silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts,  it  reacts  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  cinchotenine.  It  melts  at  25G°  (corr.),  decora- 
posing  at  the^ame  time  with  evolution  oi:  gas.  Its  action  on  polarised 
light  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  cinchotenine. 

The  sulplaite  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  with  great  difficulty; 
it  forms  small  white  prisms,  having  the  composition 

(Ci8H2oN203)2HoS04  +  2iHoO. 

The  platimim  salt  (CisH..„N"2O:02(HCl),.PtCli,  forms  large  orange-red 
leaflets,  and  sometimes  more  compact  crystals,  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system. 

This  oxidation  of  cinchonidine  takes  place  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  cinchonine,  and  may  be  formulated  thus :  CigHjoNjO  -f-  HO  = 
C,.HooN,03  -f  CH.O,.  P.  P.  B. 

Chemistry  of  the  Bile.  By  G.  HiJFXER  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19. 
302 — 30'J). — Statistics  are  given  of  the  successful  and  un.successful 
attempts  made  to  prepare  glycocholic  acid  from  ox-bile  by  the  direct 
addition  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  (/.  i^r.  Chem.  [2j,  10,  2C>7). 
The  success  of  the  process  seems  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
the  animal,  the  bile  of  which  is  examined.  (In  a  note  by  Kolbe,  facts 
are  detailed  wliich  seem  to  show  that  a  deticicnt  supply  of  common 
salt  with  the  food  diminishes  the  bile  acids,  and  that  in  such  ca.ses 
Hiifner's  method  fur  preparing  glycocholic  acid  is  unsuccessful.) 

It  is  shown  that  after  adding  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  ox-bile, 
and  thus  precipitating  glycocholic  acid,  the  presence  of  taurocholic 
acid  and  of  choline  may  be  readily  proved  in  the  upper  layer  of  ethereal 
liquid. 

Cholic  acid  was  prepared  from  glycocholic  acid  by  boiling  the  latter 
with  dilute  baryta-water,  filtering  hot,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  after 
cooling,  and  recrystallising  the  precipitated  acid  from  hot  alcohol. 
Ethijl  cholate  was  prepared  by  a  moditicatioii  of  Tappeiner's  mcthwl 
(this  Journal  [2],  12,  2oG).  When  heated  in  a  .sealed  tube  with  con- 
centrated alcoholic  ammonia  for  six  days  at  130°,  it  is  converted  into 
cholamicle,    C■nll^^NO^,    which    may  be   obtained   as   brilliant   needle- 
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shaped  crystals  (m.  p.  about  130°)  on  adding  water  to  the  product, 
boiling,  and  filtering.  Cholamide  is  very  hygroscopic ;  it  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  solution  it  separates  on  cooling. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Preparation    of    Crystalline    .A.lbumin-compounds.      By  E. 

Drechsel  (/.  pr.  Chein.  [U],  19,  331 — 335). — The  author  finds  that 
the  crystals  from  Para  nuts  described  by  Schmiedeberg,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  can  be  easily  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  the  crysialloid  with  carbonic  anhydride,  digesting 
with  magnesia  and  water,  filtering,  and  placing  the  liquid  in  a  dialyser, 
which  is  then  floated  on  absolute  alcohol.  The  water  quickly  passes 
through  the  dialyser  and  crystals  separate  out  from  the  solution.  Urea 
was  obtained  from  blood  by  this  method  of  "alcoholic  dialysis,"  and 
the  author  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the  preparation  of  crystalline  com- 
pounds of  albumin.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Regeneration  of  Albumin  from  Peptone.  By  5-  Hofmeister 
(Bied.  Cenfr.,  1879,  25). — By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  fibrin- 
peptone,  Heuninger  has  obtained  an  albuminous  substance,  somewhat 
analogous  to  s^'utonin  (this  Journal,  Abstr.  1878,  802).  A  similar 
product  is  obtained  when  purified  fibrin-peptone  is  heated  for  one 
hour  at  140°,  or  for  a  shorter  time  at  160 — 170°.  The  peptone  becomes 
brown,  evolves  alkaline  fumes,  and  is  partly  converted  into  a  substance 
■which  is  analogous  to  albumin.  The  heated  mass  is  to  a  great  extent 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  insoluble  portion  consists  of  a  flocculent 
substance,  which  gives  the  reactions  of  freshly  precipitated  pro- 
tein. A.  J.  C. 

Protagon.  By  A.  Gamgee  and  E.  Blankenhorn  (Deut.  Chem  Ses. 
JBer.,  12,  1229 — 1234). —  Diacanow,  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Thudicum 
have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  protagon,  which  Liebreich 
{Annalen,  134,  24 — 44)  discovered  in  the  brain  substance,  and  to 
which  the  formula  Cu6H24iN4023P  was  attributed.  In  consequence  of 
this,  protagon  has  since  been  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and 
cerebrin,  a  position  which  the  physical  properties  of  these  bodies  make 
untenable.  Further,  the  authors  have  prepared  large  quantities  of 
protagon  from  the  brain  of  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  by  a  modified  form 
of  Liebreich's  method  :  the  analyses  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
formula  C160H308N5PO35  for  this  body.  Its  physical  properties  are 
those  attributed  to  it  by  Liebreich,  i.e.,  it  is  a  white,  non-hygroscopic 
substance,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  suspend- 
ing it  in  alcohol,  and  heating  it  for  some  time  at  45°.  When  heated  to 
150°  it  becomes  brown,  and  at  200°  it  begins  to  melt,  forming  a  brown 
syrup.     By  long-continued  boiling  with  ether,  it  is  decomposed. 
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Physiological    Chemistry. 


Feeding  Experiments  with  Sheep.  By  E.  Soxntag,  von  Sh6\- 
BERG,  and  H.  LoREN'Z  (Bied.  Ceiiir.,  1879,  25— 27).— Three  concurrent 
series  of  experiments  made,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  ellVct  of 
various  kinds  of  fodder  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  wool  and  the 
weight  of  the  sheep,  but  the  results  obtained  seem  to  have  been  very 
undecided.  A.  J.  C. 

Influence  of  the  Surrounding  Temperature  on  the  Tissue 
Change    of   Warm-blooded    Animals.       By    C.    Von    and    C. 

Thkouor  {Bied.  Cent,:,  1879,  20— 24).— The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments are  in  accord  with  those  obtained  by  Pfliiger  (this  Journal, 
1876,  lOG)  and  by  Colasanti  (idem,  1877,  o27),  that  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbonic  anhydride  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  artificially  lowered.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  excreted  was  especially  noticeable  in  an  experiment  which 
Voit  made  on  a  man  who  had  been  kept  in  a  fasting  condition  and  iu 
complete  repose  for  six  hours  : — 

Temperature 4-4°  6  5°  9-0°  14  -3° 

0^2  in  grams 210  70        206  00        192  00  155-1 

Nitrogen  in  urine  ....        4  '23  4  05  4  "20  3  '81 

Temperature 16-2°  23-7°  24-2°  26-7         ■30  0° 

CO2  in  grams 158-3  164 "  8  166  5  160  00     170  6 

Nitrogen  in  urine 4  00  4-40  3  34  3  97         — 

As  Yoit  has  already  shown  that  oxygen  is  not  generally  the  primary 
cause  of  the  decomposition  of  albumin,  fatty  bodies,  and  carbohydrates 
in  the  animal  body,  it  follows  that  an  increase  in  the  supply'  of  oxygen, 
arising  from  a  more  rapid  respiration,  as  is  the  case  in  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere, cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  metamorphosis  at  the  low 
temperature. 

The  variation  in  the  rhythm  of  breathing,  which  is  quicker  at  a  low 
temperature,  has  not  such  an  influence  (as  Lessen  has  shown)  on  the 
amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled  as  the  change  in  temperature. 
Voit  proves  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  does  not  tend  to 
increase  the  excretion  of  carbonic  anhydride,  for  in  the  above  experi- 
ment the  temperature  of  the  body  had  not  altered.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments on  sleeping  guinea  pigs  shoAved,  on  the  contrary,  that  with  a 
low  animal  heat,  as  is  the  case  in  these  animals,  there  was  a  ditninu- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled.  It  was  remarked, 
however,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  did  not  diminish,  for  whereas 
in  the  waking  state  the  proportion  of  oxygen  ab.sorbed  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  excreted  carbonic  anhydride  was  as  lUO  :  80,  it  had  now 
become  as  low  as  100  :  44. 

Voit  is  inclined  to  describe  the  increase  in  weight  of  animals  during 
sleep  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  case  of  guinea  ])igs  it  is 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  glycogen. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  varies  according  as  the  reaction 
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occurs  between  it  and  a  carbolijdrate,  albuinin,  or  fat.  In  the  case  of 
a  carbohydrate,  100  p.  c.  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  would  be  found  in 
the  carbonic  anhydride  excreted,  whilst  albumin  would  give  83  p.  c, 
and  a  fatty  body,  73  p.  c.  As  from  each  of  these  substances  many 
intei'mediate  products  can  be  formed,  according  to  the  temperature 
aud  state  of  repose  of  the  body,  so  Voit  considers  that  the  oxygen  con- 
sumption and  carbonic  anhydride  excretion  can  be  regarded  only  in  a 
very  small  degree  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  tissue  metamor- 
phosis. 

He  agrees  with  Pflilger  and  Schuler,  that  the  muscles  are  essentially 
the  centre  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  formation,  and  consequently  of 
the  heat  production.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
having  entirely  lost  the  power  of  will  and  feeling,  excreted  during 
12  hours  250  grams  only  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  a  sound  man 
in  the  same  period  excreted  403  grams. 

At  low  temperatures,  the  above  experiments  on  the  man  show  that 
the  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  decomposed  in  the  greater  quantity, 
■whilst  there  is  a  constancy  in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances, that  is,  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  A.  J.  C. 

Source  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Urine  of  Herbivorous 
Animals.  By  0.  Loew  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  309— 312).— The 
author  has  proved  the  presence  of  quinic  acid  in  hay  (the  process  of 
preparation  therefrom  is  detailed),  and  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
hippuric  acid  which  is  present  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  this  body.  M.  M.  P.  M. 

Formation    of    Urea    in    the    Animal     Organism.      By   0. 

ScHMiEDEBERG  and  WALTER  (Bied.  Centr.  1879,  70). — Urea  is  probably 
formed  in  tlie  organism  from  ammonium  salts,  and — contrary  to  the 
views  of  Salkowski  (idem,  1878,  513) — under  normal  conditions  the 
nitrogen  of  the  albuminoids  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  thence 
into  urea. 

Phenylamine  is  not  decomposed  in  the  organism  ;  but  benzylamine 
is  split  up  in  the  same  way  as  methylamine,  &c.  A.  J.   C. 

1879, 


Analysis  of  Silk  Cocoons. 

By 

A 

Renouaed 

{Bled. 

Centr.,  \i 

Gummy 
Fibroin 

substance. . 

In  the  entire 
cocoon. 

. .      29-30 
..      70-70 

In  the  inner 
layer. 

31-47 

68-33 

In  the  outer 
layer. 

27-72 
73-28 

The  gummy  substance  was  obtained  by  boiling  the  cocoon  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soap,  then  washing  with  boiling  acetic  acid;  the 
insoluble  residue  was  calculated  as  fibroin.  Mulder's  analysis  of  silk  is 
said  to  be  incoi-rect ;  he  stated  that  silk  contained  19 — 21  per  cent, 
glutinous  substance,  and  24 — 25  per  cent,  albumin.  A.  J.  C. 
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Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  aiid  AgriciUture. 


Relation  of  Oxygen  to  the  Life  of  the  Microzoa.  By  Nexcki 
(J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  337— 358).— It  is  stated  by  Gunning  ({hi,!.,  19, 
266),  as  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that,  in^tlie  case  of 
putrescible  liquids  contained  in  sealed  glass  vessels,  putrefaction  citlier 
never  sets  in  or  if  it  does  is  siieedily  suspended  :  this  appears  to  be 
directly  contrary  to  a  statement  (ibid.,  19)  of  the  author  based  on  the 
experiments  of  Jeanneret,  viz.,  that  living  organisms  can  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  both  induce  and  bring  to  completion  the  decompo- 
sition of  relatively  large  quantities  of  organic  matters.  The  author 
briefly  criticises  this  objection,  showing  (1)  that  the  exclusion  of  air 
by  hermetically  closing  the  vessel  introduces  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
vention of  the  escape  of  volatile  products,  which  by  consequent  accu- 
mulation may  end  or  prejudice  the  life  of  Bacteria,  &c.  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  liquids  used  to  induce  putrefaction  did  not  contain  those  special 
ferment  organisms  whose  life  is  independent  of  a  supplv  of  oxveu. 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  methods  by  which  he  subjected  the 
point  in  question  to  a  further  investigation. 

(a.)  Quantities  of  25  c.c.  of  a  putrescible  fluid,  together  with  a  small 
piece  of  pancreas,  or  a  few  drops  of  pancreas-extract,  were  introduced 
into  glass  bulbs  of  50  c.c.  capacity,  blown  on  to  the  end  of  tubes  of 
1  cm.  diameter ;  these  were  exhausted  of  air  and  sealed.  Eight  of 
these  were  kept  submerged  in  water  at  40°  C,  for  intervals  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks.  In  all  cases  putrefaction  set  in,  the 
contents  of  the  bulbs  becoming  turbid,  smelling  strongly  and  exhibi- 
ting pressure  on  opening.  The  greater  part  of  the  protei'd  matter  wa.s 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  peptones,  amido-acids,  indole  and  vola- 
tile fatty  acids  (as  ammonium  salts)  in  relatively  larger  quantity. 

(b.)  The  putrpscible  fluid  was  contained  in  a  bulb  blown  on  to  the 
end  of  a  tube,  a  narrow  neck  intervening  between  the  bulb  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  Into  this  neck  fitted  the  lower  end  of  a  glas.s 
rod,  ground  so  as  to  effect  perfect  closure;  the  upper  end  pa.ssing 
through  the  cork  by  which  the  tube  is  closed.  By  special  manipula- 
tion the  bulb  and  its  contents  were  entirely  dej)rived  of  oxygen,  the 
stopper  was  inserted,  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  was  tlicn 
introduced  so  as  to  fill  the  tube  to  some  distance  above  the  neck. 
Under  these  conditions  of  oxygen-exclusion  (and  at  40°  C),  putrefac- 
tion was  invariably  observed  to  set  in  within  24  hours,  and  after  a 
further  lapse  of  a  day,  pejitones,  ammonia,  and  volatile  fatty  acids 
were  present  in  quantity. 

(c.)  In  these  experiments  the  further  condition  was  introduced  of 
the  freedom  of  escape  of  the  volatile  products  of  putrefaction.  The 
apparatus  by  which  this  was  effected  consisted  of  a  flask  of  about  one 
liter  capacity,  continuous  at  its  neck  with  a  bend  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  and  this  with  a  bulbed  U-tube,  terminating  in  a  long  narrow 
tube,  bent  twice  at  right  anglrs  ;  the  whole  being  constructed  in  one 
piece.  The  putresci])le  fluid  (500  c.c.)  was  introduced  into  the  flask, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  and  its  contents  were  deprived  of  oxygen  ; 
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an  atmospliere  of  nitrogen  being  then  substituted  ;  the  lower  portion  of 
the  U-tube  was  filled  with  pyrogallol  solution,  the  extremity  of  the 
delivery  tube  submerged  in  mercury,  and  finally,  the  flask  surrounded 
with  water  at  40°.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  an  experiment : 
Started  16th  November  with  500  c.c.  pancreas  extract  (5  c.c.  contain- 
ing 0-1058  gram  proteid  matter).  On  the  following  day  considerable 
evolution  of  gas  which  smelt  strongly  and  contained  much  hydrogen. 
This  ceased  on  the  24th ;  on  the  26th  the  flask  was  emptied  of  its 
contents  and  these  analysed.  They  were  free  from  albumin,  but 
contained  peptones,  leucine,  indole,  and  a  large  quantity  of  volatile 
fatty  acids.  The  organisms  taking  part  in  these  decompositions  are 
figured  and  described. 

The  author  considers  that  these  results  justify  his  original  state- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  he  corroborates  the  obseiwation  of  Gunning 
that  the  putrefaction  of  liquids  contained  in  sealed  vessels  takes  place 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  attainment  of  this  limit  being  evi- 
denced by  the  liquid  becoming  clear,  the  organisms  losing  their  activity 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  poison- 
ous action  on  an  organism,  of  its  own  excreta,  which  is  probably  true 
for  the  lower  as  for  the  higher  forms  of  life. 

In  reference  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  non-occurrence  of  fermen- 
tation in  several  of  Gunning's  experiments,  viz.,  the  absence  of  "  anae- 
robic "  organisms,  the  microscopic  examination  of  fluids,  putrefying 
under  exposure  to  the  air,  demonstrated  the  following  points  :  the  skin 
which  forms  on  the  surface  contains  Microbacteria  and  Bacillarioe  only, 
whereas  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fluid,  protected  by  this  skin  from 
access  of  oxygen,  different  forms  of  Coccus  are  found,  together  with 
the  knobbed  form  of  Bacteria,  these  latter  being  essentially  anaei'obic 
ori'-anisms.  The  same  definite  localisation  of  the  "  organised  fer- 
ments"  is  observed  in  liquids  putrefying  under  the  influence  of  pan- 
creas-extract, whether  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  at  40°.  In  the 
latter  case,  in  which  the  pi'ocess  is  more  rapid,  the  localisation  is  most 
sharply  defined  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  the  conditions  of  life  of  these  anaerobic  organisms  by  an 
experiment  of  Kaufmann's.  To  a  boiling  solution  (10  per  cent.) 
of  230  o-rams  gelatin,  10  c.c.  of  pancreas-extract  were  added,  and  the 
whole  was  cooled  to  40°,  at  which  temperature  it  was  maintained,  in 
an  apparatus  similar  to  that  described  by  Jeanneret  (ibid.  [2],  15,  353). 
Putrefaction  set  in  on  the  third  day  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  33  c.c. 
of  gas  had  been  evolved  ;  on  the  twelfth  the  evolution  underwent  a 
sudden  increase.  The  gas  was  now  collected  daily  and  analysed  so  far  as 
regards  the  percentage  absorption  by  potash :  the  unabsorbed  portion 
consisted  of  nearly  pure  hydrogen.*  To  select  a  mean  result : — The 
evolution  ceased  on  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  liquid  contained  am- 
monia, acetic  acid,  and  glycocine,  in  addition  to  peptones.  From  the 
above  it  appeai-s  that  not  only  are  the  anaerobic  organisms  in  question 
capable  of  inducing  and  completing  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  but  they  do  so  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  boiling  temperature. 

*  The  occurrence  of  hydrogen  as  a  product  of  this  decomposition  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  observation  of  Jeanneret. 
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It  may  be  therefore  stated,  generally,  that  proteiids  are  brought  into 
putrefaction  by  anaerobic  organisms,  find  are  through  tluir  agency 
resolved  into  products,  such  as  glycocine,  indole,  phenol,  acetic  and 
butyric  acid  (together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia)  and  that  of  these,  the  fatty  and  amido-acids,  are  susceptible 
of  complete  oxidation  to  carbojiic  anhydride  and  water  (and  ammo- 
nia), under  the  influence  of  other  forms  of  microzoa  whose  life  depends 
on  a  supply  of  oxygen.  The  relation  of  the  functions  of  these  two 
groups  of  microzoa  is  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  Torula  to  Mucor 
and  !Mucedo  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

The  digestive  process  which  occurs  in  the  large  intestine  is  a  putre- 
factive decomposition  which  must  be  referred  to  anat-robic  organisms, 
and  one  which  occurs  under  the  favourable  condition  of  the  absorption 
of  the  products  by  the  mucosa.  There  are  also  certain  pathological 
conditions  of  the  body  which  are  attended  by  putrefaction  in  absence 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  author  gives  full  details  of  the  chemical  and 
microscopic  examination  of  pus  taken  from  two  subjects,  shortly  after 
death  in  the  one  case  from  acute  cystitis,  in  the  other  from  pleuritis. 
From  both  he  succeeded  in  isolating  phenol  and  indole ;  and  he  also 
observed  the  identity  of  the  organisms  present  with  the  anaerobic 
microzoa  previously  described.  The  pus  corpuscles  had  for  the  most 
part  undergone  no  change  of  form,  whence  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  putrefaction,  which  had  been  going  on  for  months,  was  extremely 
tardy  in  character  ;  this  is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  the  products. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  he  is  satisfied  that  these  micro- 
zoa are  present  in  normal  tissues  and  glands.  C.   F.   C. 

Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Absorption  of  Selenium  by  Plants. 
By  A.  Camkkon  {Cliem.  Neivs,  39,  243). — E.xperiments  have  been  made 
by  investigators  on  the  Continent  with  the  view  of  replacing  some  of 
the  elements  natural  to  plants  by  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  thus 
to  introduce  Mn^O;,  in  place  of  FcoOa,  and  sodium  in  place  of  potassium, 
but  always  with  negative  results. 

In  1863,  the  author  showed  that  potassium  was  capable  of  being  re- 
placed by  rubidium.  The  analogy  between  sulphnr  and  selenium 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  latter  wholly  or  partially  replacing  the 
former  in  plants.  As  all  the  sulphur  found  in  plants  either  in  the 
albumin  or  the  mineral  salts,  enters  the  plants  as  suli)liat(s,  such 
as  those  of  lime  or  potash,  the  author  made  his  experiments  by 
watering  during  four  weeks  one  half  of  a  sod  3  ft.  x  1  ft.  and  'J  ft, 
in  depth,  in  which  some  leguminous  plants  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance, Avitli  a  weak  solution  of  KjSe04  and  the  other  half  with  water, 
20  grams  of  K^SeOi  in  all  being  eraj)Ioyed.  The  author,  after  wash- 
ing  the  plants  thoroughly  with  water,  detected  the  presence  of  selenium 
in  them. 

This  experiment  showed  (I)  that  the  plants  absorbed  and  retained 
the  selenium,  although  the  author  did  not  determine  in  what  state  it 
existed  there,  and  (2),  that  the  selenium  seemed  neither  to  injure  nor 
to  improve  the  growth  of  the  plants.  W.  T. 
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Analyses  of  Cattle  Fodder.  {Bled.  Centr.,  1879,  32— 34).— Mi- 
croscopic examination,  bj  Wien,  of  No.  1  Thorley's,  showed  it  to 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  bruised  maize  and  carob  seeds  :  an  ethereal  oil 
of  a  plant  of  the  ZhuleJliferce  had  been  added  to  it.  Wo.  2  Gibbs' 
also  contained  a  large  proportion  of  carob  seeds. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Wein.  Nessler.  Majer.  Mayer. 

Water 1372  —  12-9  126 

Albuminoids    1175  13-2  9-4  11-5 

Fat    4-28  4-24  3-6  6-4 

Non-nitrogenous  extractive 

matter 67-24  —  66-9  49-5 

Fibre    —             —  3-6  12-6 

Ash 3-01           —  3-6  7-4 

Both  of  the  above  vrere  of  English  manufacture. 

Henrich  has  also  examined  a  "  rape-seed"  cake,  which  consisted  for 
most  part  of  uncrushed  seeds  of  16  varieties  of  field-weeds,  which  are 
comparatively  worthless  as  a  cattle  feed.  A.  J.  C. 

Seed  of  Sorghum  Vulgare,  By  F.  SxoRERand  D.  S.  Lewis  (Bied. 
Cent)-.,  1879,  73). 


In  unripe  seed,  1876. 


In  the  ripe 
seed. 

1875-6. 

1876. 

7-84 

82-37 
7-51 
2-28 

8-63 

81-01 

7-46 
2-90 

Protein    

Non -nitrogenous    extrac- 
tive matter  and  fat. .  . . 

Cellulose 

Ash 


59-93 

28-26 

4-43 


69-18 
16-32 

4-78 


A.  J.  C. 
Analysis  of  Shave  Grass.     By  F.  Stoeer  and  D.  S.  Lewis  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  73). — The  fresh  shoots  contain  about  86  per  cent,  water. 

Seed-bearing  shoots.       Barren  shoots. 
Ecjuisetum  Aj'vense — 

Protein 1462  23-26 

Cellulose 14-72  17-31 

Fat    2-68  5-31 

Non-nitros-enous  extractive  matter  ....  55-43  42-00 

Ash  ....  r 12-65  *12-12 

Equisetum  Silvaticum — 

Protein 13-58  22-91 

A.  J.  C. 
*  Contains  30-21  per  cent,  silicic  acid. 
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Composition  of  Candle-nuts.    By  L.  MurscHLER  aud  C.  Kuauch 
(Bied.  Cetitr.,  1879,  71). 


Prot(. 


Fat. 


Ash. 


Fibre. 


Non-Tiit  rogenous 

extractive      I  Water, 
matter. 


Tlie  peeled  luit  . . 
Expressed  cake  . . 


47-31 


60-93 
14  -74 


3-42 

7-07 


2  -67 
3-71 


6-54 

18-00 


3-69 
9-71 


The  oil  contains  C  =  76-82,  H  =  11-91,  0  =  11-27;  and  consists 
of  80-95  per  cent,  oleic  acid,  16'52  per  cent,  of  other  fatty  acid,  and 
3'01  per  cent,  glycerol.  It  has  a  low  solidifying  point,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  lubricator  and  for  soap-making,  but  not  for  varnishes,  «tc. 

The  amount  of  protein  in  the  expressed  cake  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
in  earth  nut  and  cotton-seed  cakes,  and  although  no  substance  of  a 
deleterious  nature  could  be  detected  in  the  nut,  yet  as  some  of  the 
Eiiphorbiaceoe — to  Avhich  family  it  belongs — contain  poisonous  sub- 
stances and  oils  having  a  purging  action,  it  is  doubtful  wiicthcr 
candle-nut  cake  can  be  used  as  a  cattle  fodder.  A.  J.  C. 


Analysis  of  Hops.  By  L.  Siewert  (Bled.  Ccntr.,  1879,  54—55). 
—  West  Frus.iUtn. — The  following  analyses  are  representative  of  the 
eleven  samples  examined  : — 


Moisture 

Sand    

Asli 

11-80 

1-46 

5-72 

81-02 

16-60 

14-88 

1-43 

13-90 

1-90 

8  -40 

75  -80 

15-58 

13-39 

0-83 

12-00 

2-56 

6  10 

79-34 

15-20 

12-94 

1-01 

10  00 

1  -90 

6-20 

81  90 

15  -62 

16-01 

1-50 

9-90 

2-90 

6  -60 

80  -60 

15-20 

13  39 

1-34 

10-73 
1  60 
5-80 

Organic  matter 

Fibre    

81  -87 
IS-L'O 

15-75 

Tannin    

0-90 

Soluble  in  ef  lier 

Soluble  in  aleohol 

17-46 
17-20 

13  -43 
12-33 

18-84 
13-20 

10  03 
14-50 

18-39 
11  10 

11-30 
10-19 

Total  extract 

34  -6G 

25-76 

32  -04 

33  -53 

29-49 

21  49 

The  oil  and  resinous  matter  are  mure  completely  extracted  by  using 
ether  first  and  then  alcoliol :  but  the  amount  extracted  by  el  her  alone 
is  a  good  criterion  of  the  quality  of  hops,  and  in  good  samjyles  it  ap- 
pears to  be  about  20  per  cent. 

E.  Weiss  (ulem,  8,  75)  suggests  the  use  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  for 
extraction,  and  in  the  seven  varieties  examiiu'<l,  the  amount  of  extract 
obtained  from  the  entire  cone  varied  from  2(3-33—33-23  per  cent. 

A.  J.  C. 

Cohesive  Power  of  Soils.  By  F.  Hahf.ki.wot  (I!u-<i.  Ccutr., 
1879,  {}—[)). — The  author's  method  for  ascertaining  the  cohesive  power 
of  a  soil  consists  in  determining  the  lireaking  weight  of  a  cylin- 
drical mould  of  the  damp  soil.     Applying  this  method  to  .several  kinds 
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of  soils,  the  results  show  that  a  soil  which  contains  much  humus, 
lime,  and  clay  has  the  greatest,  whilst  a  micaceous  sandj  soil  has 
the  least  cohesive  power.  The  addition  of  caustic  lime  to  a  soil 
appears  to  be  especially  active  in  decreasing  its  cohesive  power,  which 
is  also  influenced  by  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil,  and  not  by 
the  degree  of  fineness  alone. 

The  cohesive  power  of  a  soil  steadily  decreases  as  the  amount  of 
water  is  increased ;  but  every  soil,  even  the  most  binding  kind,  has 
a  point  of  lowest  cohesive  power.  A.  J.  C. 

Heat-capacity  of  Soils,  By  C.  Lang  {Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  9 — 12). 
—  The  author  suggests  to  ascertain  the  heat-capacity  of  a  soil  by 
calculation  from  the  specific  heat  of  its  several  constituents,  instead  of 
directly  determining  it  in  the  soil  itself.  For  example,  the  specific 
heat  of  a  soil  directly  determined  was  "267,  and  "262  by  calculation,  as 
under : — 


Soil  contained 
grams. 

Water 0-027 

Silicic  acid 0-398 

Calcium  carbonate.  .  0-427 

Magnesium  carbonate  0-073 

Alumina 0-052 

Ferric  oxide    O'OdS 

Humus    0-172 


Total 


1-202 


Heat-capacity 


Specific  heat  of  eacli 

Sijecific  heat  of 

constituent  in  the  soil 

each 

calculated  from  the 

constituent. 

quantity  present. 

1-0000 

0-0270 

0-18B5 

0-0752 

0-2064 

0-0879 

0-2599 

0-0190 

0-2170  (calc.) 

0-0113 

0-1G34 

0-0086 

0-5000 

0  0860 

0^3150 

0-3150    _  o.2g2. 

1-202 

The  following  specific  heats  are  also  given  :- 


Quartz  sand. 


Mean  results. 


Coarse. 

0-198 


Fine. 
0-194 


PulTerised  (not  quite 
pure) . 

0-209 


The  degree  of  fineness  therefore  had  no  influence  on  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  sand. 

The  specific  heat  of  the  various  constituents  of  soils  differs  very  little 
if  referred  to  the  volume  ;  i.e.,  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity  into 
the  specific  heat  is  tolerably  constant.  A.  J.  C. 

Experiments  -with  Artificial  Manures.  By  Gr.  v.  Massenbach 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1879, 16 — 18).^ — The  author  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  his  experiments  with  artificial  manures.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  manure  has  very  little 
effect  in  increasing  the  crop ;  that  with  strong  nitrogenous  manures, 
such  as  Chili  saltpetre,  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  is  of 
more  importance  than  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  manure.     In 
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experiments  -with  various  kinds  of  wheat,  the  increase  in  the  crop  was 
in  no  instance  sufficient  to  defray  the  extra  outlay  for  artificial 
manure. 

For  winter  sowing,  it  is  recommended  to  add  to  the  soil  per 
"  morgen  "  75  kilos,  of  ammonio-pliosphate  containing  7  per  cent.  N, 
and  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  :  for  summer  sowing,  50  kilos,  of 
Chili  saltpetre  ;  superphosphate  is  said  to  be  quite  worthless  for  this 
purpose,  but  can  be  used  on  poor  sandy  soils  for  the  potato  crop  and 
winter  sowing.  A.  J.   C. 

Manure  Experiments  with  Bone-meal  Superphosphates. 
By  E.  Wein  (B!cd.  CV»//-.,  187'.>,  12— U).— A  paper  conlinning  by 
analytical  results  the  usually  accepted  opinion,  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
improved  in  quantity  and  quality  by  manuring  the  soil,  especially  soils 
that  are  poor  in  humus,  with  nitrogenous  superphosphates. 

With  Various  Kiii(h  nf  Potash  Salts.  By  E.  Ebekmann  (jhid.,  14 — 
15). —  Oats  (sown  down  with  clover  grass)  after  sugar  beets  on  heavy 
red  clay  soil. 

Produce  in 
Plot.  Kilos.  gniin  kilcs. 

1 18'5  of  potash  as  crude  sulphate   (jCO 

2 13-0  „  kainitc .■)75 


3 130— 15  „ 

4 unmanured 


carbonate  (wood  ashes)   G50 

550 


Sugar  beets  after  unmanured  wheat  on  humus  clover  soil.  Each 
plot  also  received  150  kilos.  "Ammonio-Superphosphate "  (analysis 
not  given). 


Oh 


£ilos. 


13  "5  of  potash  as  crude  sul- 
phate  

13  '0  of  potash  as  kainite    . . 
j  13  0 — 15  of  potasli   as  car- 
bonate (wood-ashes)     . .  .. 
Unmanured 


Produce. 
Eilos. 


6,750 
6,100 

6,375 
5,935 


Gravity 
(Brix). 


15-6° 
16  1 

15-9 
14-7 


Sugar, 
p.  c. 


Non-sac- 
charine 
luatter. 


12-66 
13  17 


12-63 
11-31. 


3-06 
2-93 


3-33 
3-36 


Sugar 
factor. 


«l-75 
81-80 

79-40 
77-70 


\.  .1.  C. 

Eflfect  of  Artificially  Manured  Barley  on  the  Composition  of 
the  Wort.  By  C.  Lintnkr,  Kranhaii:!;,  and  Timkhki:  (  l!ir,l.  Cntr., 
1879,  18— 20).— Four  fields  of  about  one-third  hectare  each  were  sown 
with  barley  with  the  addition  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


3  t  2 
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1. 
Potassium 
sulphate. 


Superphos- 
phate. 


3. 

Peruvian 

giiauo. 


Unmamired. 


In  100  parts  by  weight  of 
air-dried  barley. 


Water    

Dry  substance 


In  100  parts  by  weight  of  dried 
barley. 

Ash    

Nitrogen    

Protein  compounds 

Phosphoric  acid    


In  100  parts  of  air-dried  malt. 

"Water    

Dry  substance 

Extra<3t 


18  -508 
81  -492 


3  -2.59 

1-730 

10  -816 

0-807 


11  -035 

88  -965 
58  -786 


16 -891 
83  -109 


2-953 

1-615 

10 -095 

0-859 


5-047 
94  -053 
66  -666 


The  wort  from  100  parts  of 
dried  malt  contained. 


Extract 

Sugar 

Dextrin 

Ash    

Protein  compounds 

Nitrogen    

To   1  part  of   sugar  there  was 
non- saccharine  substance 


In  100  parts  dried  malt. 

Protein  substances 

Nitrogen    , 


36  -077 
32  -264 
22  -326 
1-140 
2-908 
0-466 

1-050 


9-000 
1-540 


-882 
■052 
-298 
-276 
•964 
•474 


1-440 


7-540 
1-306 


17  -063 
82  -937 


3  -373 

1  '775 

11  -095 

1-28 


7  -473 
92-527 
63  -070 


68  -164 

27 -019 

27 -455 

1-129 

3-058 

0  489 

1-500 


9-386 
1-501 


16-570 
83  -430 


2-938 
1-558 
9-731 
0-780 


Hence  there  are  three  artificial  manures  that  are  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  barley,  and  giving  a  crop  containing  an 
average  of  10"5  per  cent,  of  protein  substances,  an  amount  required  for 
malt- barley.  A.  J.  C. 

Cultivation  and  Preservation  of  Maize.  By  J.  Mosee  (Bied. 
Cent)-.,  1879,  44 — 50). — This  paper  gives  the  results  of  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  the  seed 
and  on  the  preservation  of  the  produce.  A.  J.   C 

Preservation  of  Beet-leaves  and  the  Preparation  of  Bro-wn- 
hay  from  Maize.  By  W.  Geri,and  and  J.  Roberts  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  27 — 0-2). — As  a  winter  fodder  for  cattle,  the  authors  recommend 
the  well-known  plan  of  preserving  beet-leaves  in  pits,  which  are 
covered  with  earth  about  a  foot  deep. 

The  authors  give  in  detail  the  results  of  their  experiments,  which 
show  that  a  mixed  diet  containing  a  large  proportion  of  beet-leaves 
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which  had  been  preserved  in  the  manner  described,  is  the  best  kind  of 
fattening  fodder  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

A  similar  process  wliich  is  also  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  plant- 
fodder  is  described  for  the  preparation  of  brown-hay  from  maize- leaves. 

A.  J.  C. 

Analyses  of  Some  Species  of  the  Gourd  Family.  Hy  F.  H. 
SrOREK  and  D.  S.  Lewis  {Jlinl.  Centr.,  lS7;i,  -U — fl). — The  author  has 
examined  four  species  of  the  gourd  family,  including  the  ordinary 
yellow  field  pumpkin  {Cttcurhita  ma.vinia),  the  marrow  pumpkin 
(^Cucurhita  Pepo  meduUosn),  and  his  analyses  show  that  in  many 
respects  they  resemble  turnips  in  composition.  The  rind  contains 
more  protein-substances  than  the  fruit.  They  form  a  good  fattening 
fodder  for  cattle,  but  the  seeds,  although  readily  eaten,  appear  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  A.  J.  C. 

Composition  of  the  Ashes  of  Wheat-bran,  burned  under  a 
Steam-boiler.  By  S.  F.  Peckham  (Chem.  Xens,  39,  -J  I  Ij.— This 
material  was  pure  white  and  vesicular,  resembling  "Cooper  Hiver  phos- 
phate." It  appeared  to  have  been  completely  fused,  and  was  free  from 
charcoal  and  sand.     The  analysis  was  made  by  Miss  Cora  J.  Brown. 

Its  sp.  gr.  was  2"34,  and  hardness  3"5  to  4.  It  was  composed  of: 
CI,  0-G12  per  cent.  ;  SO,,  0-151 ;  SiO.,,  0-627 ;  V^0„  48-328 ;  K,0,  0-659  ; 
NaA  6-664;  CaO,  10-615;  MgO,  18-980;  FeA,  2015;  H,0,  0438; 
sand,  3-170  =  98-259.  The  author  cousidei's  that  the  analysis  indi- 
cates the  following  composition  :—KCl,  1-28S7  ;  K4SiO„  2-5936; 
K3PO4,  5-8337;  Na3P04,  117370;  H3PO4,  93721;  CaSO,,  19567; 
Ca-XPOi).,  18-2342;  ;Mg3(P0»)„  41-4600;  Fe,(PO,)„  38058;  H,0, 
0-4379  ;  sand  (insoluble  residue),  31700  =  99  8897. 

The  substance  contained  no  COo,  and  the  smallncssof  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  chlorides  having  been  vulatilised 
by  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  ash  was  subjected.  The 
])re8ence  of  free  phosphoi-ic  acid  may  be  questioned.  W.  T. 
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Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  By  J.  Rukkle  (Chem.  News,  40,  17). 
—In  the  Chemical  Neios,  25,  1«9,  the  author  mentioned  that  by 
modifying  the  soda-lime  process  for  nitrogen  determiuati.^iis,  as  much 
as  80  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  nitrate  could  be  determined, 
whether  present  in  conjunction  with  ammoniacal  salts  or  otherwise, 
and  that  under  certain  circumstances  as  much  as  94  per  cent,  ot 
nitrate  had  been  converted  into  ammonia  in  such  combustion  pro- 
cess. In  the  present  paper  he  publishes  a  number  of  nitrogen  estima- 
tions of  various  substances.  The  results,  which  appear  very  satisfac- 
tory, give  the  nitrogen  when  present  as  a  simple  nitrate,  or  as  a 
lower  oxide  of  nitrogen,  also  when  the  nitrate  is  mixed  ma  complex 
substance  like  an  artificial  manure,  or  guiipow<ler,  and  whether  witli 
or  without  the  presence  of  organic  matter.     Ihe  process  is  said  to 
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ensure  the  ready  and  complete  estimation  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  a 
compound  or  mixture  in  whatever  form  the  nitrogen  may  be  present, 
i.e.,  as  an  albuminoid  compound,  ammoniacal  salt,  or  as  an  oxide  of 
nitrogen. 

The  author  intends  shortly  to  make  the  method  known.  D.  B. 

Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Analysis  of  Agricultural 
Products.  By  S.  W.  Johnson  and  E.  H.  Jenkins  (Chem.  News,  40, 
28 — 30). — The  authors  replace  the  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  lime 
known  as  soda-lime,  and  used  in  chemical  analysis  for  nitrogen  deter- 
minations, by  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dry  sodium  carbonate 
and  slaked  lime.  This  soda-lime  is  to  be  recommended,  because  the 
materials  for  making  it,  sodium  carbonate  and  quick-lime,  are  every- 
where procurable  in  a  state  of  parity  ;  the  preparation  of  many  pounds 
of  the  mixture  may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour  or  two  with  little 
trouble  ;  and  the  resulting  soda-lime  is  extremely  convenient  to  use, 
not  absorbing  moisture  in  the  mixing,  and  never  swelling  in  the  tube 
so  as  to  obstruct  it  on  application  of  heat. 

It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  a  number  of  experimenters  have 
failed  to  obtain  with  the  soda-lime  method  as  high  results  on  meat, 
milk,  and  similar  substances,  as  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  absolute 
method,  in  which  the  organic  body  is  burned  with  copper  oxide,  and 
its  nitrogen  measured  directly  in  the  state  of  gas.  The  authors  there- 
fore have  endeavoui'ed  to  investigate  the  correctness  of  these  two 
modes  of  analysis,  to  study  the  sources  of  error  to  which  they  are 
severally  subject,  and  to  learn  what  is  essential  to  bring  out  the 
gi'eatest  accuracy  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  They  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  substances  above  named,  both  methods 
when  properly  woi'ked  give  nearly  accordant  results.  Dried  blood, 
dried  white  of  egg,  and  maize-fibrin,  containing  12  or  more  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  have  yielded  from  one  to  two-tenths  of  a  per  cent,  less  of 
nitrogen  by  the  soda-lime  combustion  than  by  the  absolute  method. 
Moreover,  it  is  observed  that  this  discrepancy  is  no  more  due  to  any 
fault  of  the  soda-lime  process  than  to  the  errors  of  the  absolute 
method, — errors  caused  probably  by  the  impossibility  of  removing  the 
last  traces  of  common  air  from  the  mixture,  either  by  long-continued 
transmission  of  pure  carbonic  acid  or  by  exhaustion  with  the  mercury 
pump,  or  by  both  conjointly.  A  large  number  of  analyses  illustrate  a 
fact,  which  is  general  in  the  authors'  experience,  viz.,  that  the  agree- 
ment of  several  determinations  made  upon  one  substance  is  usually 
closer  by  the  soda-lime  than  by  the  absolute  method. 

This  fact  goes  far  to  show  that  the  soda-lime  process  is,  to  say  the 
least,  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  absolute  determination. 

As  to  the  working  out  of  the  soda-lime  method,  the  following  results 
have  been  arrived  at : — (1.)  Contrary  to  what  is  commonly  stated, 
fine  pulverisation  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  substance  will  pass  through  holes  I  mm.  in  diameter,  it  is  fine 
enough.  (2.)  Neither  the  highest  heat  possible  to  obtain  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  gas  combustion-furnace,  nor  a  long  layer  of  strongly 
heated  soda-lime,  nor  these  two  conditions  united,  occasion  any  appre- 
ciable dissociation  of  the  ammonia  formed  in  the  combustion.   (3.)  The 
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use  of  pure  sugar  or  of  oxalic  acid  as  a  diluent  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  result.  (4.)  Iron  tubes  of  proper  length  may  be  substituted 
for  glass,  but  more  time  is  required  for  tlie  combustion.  (5.)  A  suit- 
able length  of  the  anterior  layer  of  soda-lime  must  be  secured  in  order 
to  get  a  good  result.  (6.)  The  long  anterior  layer  must  be  brought 
to  a  full  red  heat  before  heating  the  mixture,  and  must  be  so  kept 
tliroughoufc  the  combustion.  (7.)  No  fumes  or  tarry  matters,  indica- 
tive of  incomjilete  combustion,  should  appear  in  the  bulb-tube  or 
receiver.  (8.)  Equally  good  results  are  obtained  whether  the  mixture 
is  made  intimately  in  a  mortar,  or  more  roughly  by  stirring  with  a 
spatula  in  a  capsule  or  scoop,  or  by  mixing  in  the  tube  with  a  wire. 
('J.)  The  ammonia  is  received  in  a  bulb-tube  or  flask  containing 
standard  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  measured  by 
a  standard  solution  of  ammonia,  using  tincture  of  cochineal  as  the 
indicator. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  mention  that  the  purity  and  uniformly 
satisfactory  qualities  of  the  new  soda-lime  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
Avork  of  the  present  paper.  D.  B. 

Use  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  in  the  Dry  Way  in  Analysis. 
By  A.  Caknot  {Ctnnpt.  mud.,  89,  107 — 17U). — The  author  draws 
attention  to  Ebelmen's  proposal  (Ann.  Chim.  P/tijs.,  1841*)  to  use  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  the  dry  way  in  mineral  analysis.  He  finds 
that  by  heating  many  substances  in  a  current  of  the  dry  gas,  they  are 
readily  and  completely  converted  into  sulphides,  even  if  they  resist 
the  action  of  the  strongest  acids.  This  method  may  be  employed  for 
the  quantitative  determination  of  many  metals,  since  most  of  the  sul- 
phides thus  obtained  have  a  definite  composition,  or  may  be  brought 
into  this  condition  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Cobalt  and 
tin  do  not  give  definite  sulphides  when  treated  in  this  way. 

C.  H.  B. 

Water  Analysis.  By  E.  Boulig  (Zeita.  Anal.  Cliem.,  1M7'J,  T.'o — 
198). — The  author  in  a  previous  paper  has  put  forward  reasons  (Zeits., 
1878,  '601)  to  prove  that  the  analytical  results  obtained  from  a  water 
after  it  has  been  boiled,  cannot  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  water 
in  its  original  state,  since  ebullition  brings  about  certain  decomposi- 
tions and  changes.  At  a  temperature  slightly  above  lUO"  C,  calcium 
carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate  are  converted  by  double  decompo- 
sition into  magnesium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate,  owing  to  the 
greater  affinity  of  calcium  for  the  sulphate  radicle.  Therefore,  in  a 
solution  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the  salts  present  will  be  calcium 
sulphate  and  magnesium  carbonate,  if,  however,  the  free  carbonic 
acid  is  removed  at  any  temperature  below  lUU'^,  calcium  carbonate  is 
precipitated,  since  it  is  the  most  insoluble  compound  which  can  be 
formed,  and  magnesium  sulphate  remains  in  solution.  Tlie  author 
purifies  water  on  this  principle  by  adding  magnesium  hydrate,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  forms  with  the  free  carbonic  acid  magnesium 
carbonate,  and  this  decomposes  the  calcium  salts.  If  the  carbonic 
anhydride  is  removed  by  siinpK-  boiling,  the  lime  and  carbonic  acid 
are  in  most  cases  entirely  precipitated  as  calcium  carbonate  if  mag- 
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nesia  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity ;  but  when  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued, especially  when  the  quantity  of  soluble  salts  present  is  con- 
siderable, the  boiling  point  becomes  higher,  and  calcium  sulphate  is 
formed,  partly  owing  to  the  magnesium  carbonate  losing  carbonic 
anhydride  and  being  changed  into  the  more  insoluble  basic  carbonate, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  affinity  of  calcium  for  the  sulphate  radicle. 
This  is  proved  by  boiling  magnesium  sulphate  solution  with  calcium 
carbonate,  and  passing  the  steam  into  lime-water ;  it  is  found  that  car- 
bonic anhydi'ide  escapes  and  calcium  sulphate  remains  in  solution, 
whilst  basic  magnesium  carbonate,  or  if  the  boiling  point  has  risen 
considerably,  even  magnesium  hydrate  itself  remains  in  the  precipitate. 
This  explains  why  bitter  waters,  like  the  Hunyadi  Janos,  deposit  basic 
magnesium  cai'bonate  when  boiled ;  the  carbonic  acid  may  all  be  free 
or  combined  with  magnesia,  and  the  double  decomposition  between 
calcium  sulphate  and  magnesium  carbonate  will  be  hindered  by  the 
increased  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  due  to  the  quantity  of  sodium 
chloride  and  sulphate  present.  For  this  latter  reason,  the  separation 
of  calcium  carbonate  on  addition  of  magnesium  hydrate  to  such  a 
water  is  incomplete. 

The  basic  magnesium  carbonate  separated  by  continued  boiling  is 
too  sparingly  soluble  to  decompose  calcium  sulphate  in  the  water  on 
cooling :  but  the  carbonate  formed  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into 
boiling  water  in  which  magnesium  hydrate  is  suspended,  decomposes 
calcium  salts  very  easily,  1  part,  reckoned  as  magnesia,  is  soluble  in 
20,000  of  water.  It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
decide  by  boiling  a  water  whether  the  magnesium  salt  it  contains  is 
carbonate  or  not,  since  any  water  containing  calcium  sulphate  refuses 
to  yield  a  magnesium  carbonate  precipitate  when  it  is  boiled.  It  also 
results  from  the  above  facts  that  if  the  magnesium  found  coi'responds 
with  the  acid-neutralising  power  of  the  water,  the  magnesium  is  pre- 
sent entirely  as  carbonate,  and  only  an  excess  of  magnesium  beyond 
this  limit  can  be  combined  with  stronger  acid  radicles. 

Hence  in  the  results  of  analysis,  magnesium  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
chloride  must  not  be  entered  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  decompo- 
sition occurring  between  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate 
in  a  water  containing  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  proved  by  adding 
lime-water  to  such  a  water,  first  before  and  then  after  the  addition  of 
the  magnesium  sulphate :  in  the  first  case  calcium  carbonate  is  preci- 
pitated, in  the  second  case,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  calcium  carbo- 
nate into  calcium  sulphate,  no  such  precipitate  is  formed. 

F.  C. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Potable 
Waters,  Acids,  &c.  By  A.  R.  Leeds  (Chem.  Netvs,  40,  38,  and  61 
— 63). — I.  With  Mttadiamidobenzeiie. — This  method  depends  upon  the 
observation  originally  made  by  Griess,  that  diamidobenzoic  acid  is  an 
extremely  delicate  test  for  nitrous  acid,  giving  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions of  this  body  an  intense  yellow  colour.  Later,  Griess  proposed  to 
employ  instead  of  this  compound  another  allied  substance,  metadiami- 
dobenzene,  which  is  more  readily  prepared,  and  is  twice  as  sensitive 
as  diamidobenzoic  acid.  The  latter  indicates  the  presence  of  one-fifth 
mgram.  NoOaina  litre  of  water;  the  former  of  one-tenth  or  one  part  in 
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10  millions.  Preusse  and  Tiemann  have  given  the  details  essential  to 
the  employment  of  this  compound  in  quantitative  colorimetric  deter- 
minations (Ber.,  11,  &27),  but  instead  of  using  <;ylind(.'rs  of  colourless 
glass  as  recommended  by  these  authors,  comparison-tubes  and  the 
coloui'less  comparator  {Proc.  Amcr.  Gltrvi.  Soc,  2,  1)  may  be  more 
conveniently  employed.  Inasmuch  as  the  tints  of  colour  developed 
by  the  metadiamidobenzene  are  so  analogous  to  those  exliibited  by  a 
dilute  caramel  solution,  that  they  cau  be  closely  copied  by  the 
latter,  the  author  uses  such  a  caramel  solution  in  the  glass  wedge  of 
the  colour  comparator  for  estimations  of  nitrous  acid.  The  same 
wedge  provided  with  a  different  scale,  answers  for  the  determination 
of  minute  amounts  of  ammonia  by  the  Nessler  reagent. 

Atiiount  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Futnhle  Wnitrs. — The  author  found  in  the 
water  of  the  Passaic,  as  drawn  from  the  hydrant  in  the  laboratory, 
0"12  per  cent.  N,Oa  in  one  million.  Griess  has  emphatically  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  determining  the  nitrous  acid  iu  potable  waters, 
and  upon  their  unfitness  for  household  use  when  they  contain  nitrous 
acid;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  cases  like  the  above,  the  nitrons  acid 
should  always  be  separately  looked  for  and  removed  if  found.  It  is  an 
error  to  accept  or  condemn  a  drinking  water  from  the  detei'minations 
of  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia  aloue.  These  ivsults  should  be 
checked  by  indepeudent  determinations  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 
By  the  aid  of  improved  methods,  this  can  be  as  readily  done  as  the 
corresponding  estimations  of  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  and 
a  skilful  water  analyst  should  be  able  to  perform  all  four  within  the 
space  of  two  hours. 

II.  With  Potassium  Iodide. — The  well-known  method  of  Tronims- 
dorf  is  of  colorimetric  character.  The  potable  water  to  bo  examined 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  zinc  iodide,  starch,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  develops  a  blue  colour  if  nitrous  acid  is  present.  The  amount 
of  nitrous  acid  corresponding  to  this  colour  is  found  by  striking  in 
distilled  water  containing  these  reagents  the  same  tint  with  a  standard 
nitrous  acid  solution.  It  is  es.seutial  that  the  unknown  and  known 
solutions  should  be  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  be 
equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  acted  on  by  light  of 
equal  intensity  and  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  The  object  of  the 
author's  investigations  in  this  direction  is  to  point  out  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  these  precautions. 

As  a  preliminary  determination,  the  limits  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
zinc-iodide  starch  solution  were  investigated,  and  the  rapulity  with 
which  it  would  undergo  change  in  presence  of  acid  iu  dittused  (hiy- 
light.  It  is  shown  that  the  reaction  ceases  when  waters  contain  U-U5 
mgram.  NoOjin  lUO  c.c.  With  regard  to  theeflectof  colouring  matters 
and  organic  impurities  on  the  rate  of  change  of  acid  solutions  of 
the  soluble  iodides,  a  number  of  experiments  were  made,  fnmi  which 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:— (1.;  Wlien  the  solutions  to  be 
titrated  are  colourless  and  contain  no  compounds,  organic  or  inorganic, 
which  would  affect  the  percentage  of  dissolved  oxygen,  the  determi- 
nation  may  be  made  by  the  colorimetric  method.  (2.)  When  the 
solutions  are  coloured  or  contain  organic  or  other  bodies  capable  of 
absorbing  oxygen,  the  air  must  be  entirely  removed  from  the  liquids 
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in  order  to  obtain  good  results,  and  an  absolute  volumetric  determina- 
tion is  essential.  As  to  the  degree  of  concentration  at  wliicli  soluble 
iodides  will  cease  to  remain  unchanged  in  presence  of  free  acid,  even 
when  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  is  mentioned,  that  in  the  absence  of 
air  and  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  decomposition  of  an  acid  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  occurs  when  the  concentration  has  attained  to  some 
point  between  one-third  and  one-tenth  the  weight  of  the  water  em- 
ployed. During  the  investigation  of  this  point,  a  compound  of  starch 
was  formed,  which,  from  its  deportment  with  reagents,  and  more 
especially  from  its  turning  blue  on  absorption  of  oxygen,  may  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  a  hydriodide  of  starch.  An  attempt  would  have 
been  made  to  study  it  further,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  isolating  a  body,  which  changed  so  readily  on  exposure 
to  air  into  ordinary  starch  iodide.  D.  B. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  S.  W.  Johnson  and 
E.  H.  Jenkins  (Chem.  News,  40,  89 — iU). — The  authors  have  devised 
a  method  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  said  to  require  less 
than  half  the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  the  molybdic  acid  method, 
to  be  scarcely  less  accui'ate  and  generally  applicable.  Stolba  has 
shown  that  pure  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  can  be  determined 
by  titration  as  well  as  by  weighing,  one  molecule  of  pure  salt  requir- 
ing two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  destroy  its  alkaline  i^eaction. 
The  authors  have  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  The  standard 
acid  used  in  other  volumetric  w^oi-k  answers  perfectly  for  this  purpose. 
A  strong,  nearly  saturated,  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate,  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  a  magnesiuna  salt  are  also  necessary. 
The  latter  is  prepared  by  dissolving  lU  grams  of  magnesium  sulphate 
and  li)5  grams  ammonium  chloride  in  1  litre  of  water,  10  c.c.  of  this 
solution  contain  twice  the  amount  of  magnesium  necessary  to  precipi- 
tate 0"1  gram  phosphoric  acid.  A  suitable  amount  of  phosphate  (in 
most  cases  1  gram  is  a  convenient  quantity)  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  ammo- 
nium tartrate  solution  is  added,  10  c.c.  at  a  time,  until  the  solution 
remains  perfectly  clear  when  slightly  alkaline.  A  suitable  quantity  of 
the  magnesium  mixture  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  either  vigorously 
stirred  with  a  rod,  or,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  in  an  assay-flask, 
shaken  occasionally.  When  the  precipitation  is  nearly  complete, 
enough  ammonia  must  be  added  to  make  the  liquid  strongly  alkaline, 
and  it  must  be  left  at  rest  for  six  to  twelve  hours,  then  filtered  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  equal  parts  of  strong  alcohol  (85 — 90  p.c.) 
and  water.  No  pains  need  be  taken  to  detach  tlie  precipitate  from  the 
glass.  AVhen  the  dish  and  precipitate  are  washed  until  the  washings 
no  longer  react  alkaline,  the  filter  and  precipitate  are  returned  to  the 
beaker  or  flask,  a  little  water  and  a  few  drops  of  cochineal  tincture  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  titrated.  This  is  best  done  by  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  standard  acid  at  once,  stirring  so  that  all  the  precipitate  shall 
be  whetted  with  it,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  titrating 
back  with  standard  alkali. 

Some  investigations  of  the  authors,  which  are  not  yet  completely 
worked  out,  lead  them  to  hope  that  ammonium  tartrate  may  be  sue- 
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cessfully  substituted  for  ammonium  citrate  for  bringin<r  precipitatotl 
or  reverted  phosphates  into  solution.  This  step  wouUl  still  further 
simplify  the  analyses  of  su])erpliosphates,  since  the  entire  phosphoric 
acid,  soluble,  reverted  and  insoluble,  could  be  quickly  estimated  in  a 
single  portion.  Since  ammonio-maguesium  phosphate  is  largely 
soluble  in  ferric  and  aluminic  solutions,  containing  insutficient  ammo- 
nium tartrate,  it  is  necessary,  in  presence  of  iron,  to  add  ammonium 
tartrate  more  than  enough  to  produce  a  reddish-yellow  solution, 
enough,  in  fact,  to  make  a  greenish-yellow  solution.  D.  13. 

Estimation  of  the  Value  of  Superphosphates.  By  H.  Albert 
and  L.  Sikufkied  (Zeits.  Anal.  Cheni.,  187l»,  22U — 2-24).— Further  ex- 
perience leads  the  authors  to  prefer  ammonium  citrate  to  ammonium 
tartrate  solution  in  the  analysis  of  superphosphates.  The  citrate  shows 
a  decidedly  greater  solvent  and  decomposing  power  than  the  tartrate, 
when  acting  under  similar  conditions  on  neutral  and  hydrated  phos- 
phates :  the  reason  probably  being  that  calcium  tartrate  is  precipi- 
tated and  surrounds  the  particles  of  phosphate,  whereas  the  soluble 
calcium  citrate  exerts  no  such  hindering  effect.  Superphosphate 
freshly  prepared  from  phosphorite,  gave  almost  identical  results 
"with  the  solutions  of  the  ammonium  salts,  but  the  differences  were 
greater  when  richer  phosphates  and  higher  temperatures  were  em- 
ployed. The  authors  summarise  in  a  table  the  results  of  a  number 
of  comparative  analyses,  in  which  the  solutions  of  the  two  s.ilts  are 
allowed  to  act  for  one  hour  at  temperatures  of  17 — 20°,  and  of  Ho — 
100^  respectively.  The  solutions  were  prepared  so  that  a  litre  con- 
tained 4Uf)  grams  of  citric  acid  and  240  grams  of  tartaric  acid  re- 
spectively, tirst  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  supersaturated  by 
the  addition  of  10  c.c.  more  of  ammonium  hydrate  solution.  Uf  these 
solutions  40  c.c.  were  gradually  poured  upon  1  giam  of  superphos- 
phate, which  was  then  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  raised  without 
dilution  into  a  flask  :  after  an  hour's  digestion,  the  whole  was  made  up 
to  100  c.c,  filtered,  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  was  preci{)itated  with 
magnesia  mixture ;  the  precipitate  was  filtered  off  after  four  hours, 
washed  with  dilate  ammonia,  and  dissolved  together  with  any  residue 
in  the  beaker  in  nitric  acid  :  after  saturating  this  solution  with  am- 
monia and  acidifying,  the  phosphate  present  was  titrated  with  uranium 
solution.  The  analysis  was  usually  hnished  in  about  seven  hours,  but 
when  traces  of  phosphate  only  were  present,  the  precipitation  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  night.  The  addition  of  lO  c.c.  of  ammonia 
was  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  solution  of  a  superphosphate  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  alkaline  when  heated  for 
an  hour  to  'Jo''.  The  citrate  showed  in  all  cases  a  superior  solvent 
power,  and  at  the  higher  temperature  it  dissolved  even  the  difficultly 
soluble  phosphate  in  phosphorites  to  which  sufficient  sulphuric  acid 
had  been  added  to  cond)ine  with  ItO  per  cent,  of  the  calcium  present. 
Basic  and  neutral  phosphates  freed  from  water  of  hydration  partially 
at  120''  C.  or  entirely  by  ignition,  were  found  to  be  correspondiugly 
insoluble.  The  solvent  power  of  the  tartrate  at  US"  was  oidy  equal  to 
that  of  the  citrate  at  17—20°.  The  latter  temjierature  is  that  best 
suited  for  extracting  the  phosphate  of  mauurial  value.      Commercial 
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bone-asli  and  bone-black,  and  precipitated  pliospbates  dried  at  100°, 
contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid  which  is  soluble  in  the  citrate 
solution  :  but  all  freshly  precipitated  and  undried  phosphates  showed 
a  solubility  which,  indicated  that  they  were  mobile,  assimilable  com- 
pounds. Hence  the  preparation  of  hydrated  phosphates  for  manures 
may  be  undertaken  in  competition  with  natural  phosphates.  In 
making  superphosphate  from  mineral  phosphates,  coprolites,  and  bone- 
black,  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  calcium  present  must  be  combined 
with  sulphui'ic  acid  to  render  almost  all  the  phosphoric  acid  present 
soluble  in  the  citrate  solution.  It  is  possible  that  superphosphate, 
soluble  in  water,  is  best  suited  as  manure  for  certain  soils,  but  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  manurial  value  usually  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  hydrated  pho.sphate  present,  as  measured  by  the  citrate 
solution,  and  in  that  case  the  ai'gillaceous  phosphates  found  at  home 
may  compete  at  about  half  the  cost  with  the  purer  imported  phos- 
phates. Wagner  has  shown  that  the  phosphate  soluble  in  water  is 
rapidly  precipitated  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore cannot  present  great  advantage  over  the  hydrated  phosphates. 
It  appears  that  the  superphosphate  is  more  active  when  applied  in 
coarse  powder  than  when  very  finely  ground.  The  authors  consider 
that  the  estimation  of  the  phosphate  soluble  in  water,  does  not  give 
the  full  manurial  value  of  a  superphosphate,  unless  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  citrate  treatment  as  described  above.  F.  C. 

Estimation    of   Phosphoric  Acid  in   Fish   Guano.      By  E. 

DiETZELL  and  M.  G.  Kkessxer  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  225 — 230). 
— Fish  guano  has  been  prepared  from  sprats  and  herrings,  from  the 
refuse  of  sardines,  and  from  shrimps.  The  materials  used  largely  for 
its  preparation  are  also  the  unsaleable  fish  taken  in  the  cod  fishery, 
and  the  whale  when  deprived  of  its  whalebone  and  oil,  and  the  seal 
after  losing  its  oil  and  skin.  The  valuable  constituents  of  the  fish 
guano  appear  to  be  its  calcium  phosphate  and  its  nitrogen.  Schumann 
directs  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  estimated  as  in  bone-ash  :  the  author 
has  critically  examined  the  methods  hitherto  used.  In  samples  of 
"  Polar  "  and  "  Lofoden  "  guano,  the  author  found  that  the  phosphate 
was  not  all  present  as  calcium  phosphate,  but  some  of  it  as  alkaline 
phosphate :  the  aqueous  extracts  were  neutral,  and  contained  about 
0'8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  1'24 — 1'63  per  cent,  of 
potash,  but  usually  no  calcium,  iron,  or  magnesium.  When  the  fish 
guano  was  incinerated  and  ignited  and  then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  escaped  estima- 
tion, probably  by  being  converted  into  other  modifications  of  phosphate : 
this  loss  was  diminished  by  incinerating  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible ;  it  was  prevented  by  evaporating  the  ash  twice  with  strong 
nitric  acid  before  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  the 
guano  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  previous  incineration,  and  either 
titrating  the  phos})horic  acid  directly  with  uranium  solution,  or  pre- 
cipitating with  magnesia  mixture  after  separating  the  iron  and  calcium. 
This  source  of  error  has  been  previously  noticed  by  Fresenius  and  by 
Gilbert,  who  avoided  it  by  oxidising  the  organic  portions  of  the  guano 
by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate. 
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The  authors  tried  this  method,  and  found  tluit  its  results  closely  aoreed 
with  those  yielded  by  Liebipf's  process  of  oxidation  by  fusion  with 
potassium  hydrate,  mixed  witli  one-eigrhth  its  weight  of  potassium  ni- 
trate. These  processes  of  oxidation  yielded  results  which  agreed  well 
with  those  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  "Polar"  guano,  but  with 
"  Lofoden  "  and  "  Peruvian"  guano  higher  numbers  were  obtained, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  phosphorus-compounds. 
These  compounds  could  not  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  ether- 
alcohol.  The  phosphorus  in  organic  combination  can  scarcely  have 
the  same  manurial  value  as  the  phosphates,  and  since  it  withstands 
oxidation  by  nitric  acid,  it  cannot  form  soluble  phosphate  :  honce  the 
authors  do  not  recommend  the  estimation  of  the  phosphates  in  fish 
guano  to  be  preceded  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre, 
which  would  in  some  samples  over-estimate  its  manurial  value  ;  nor 
can  the  estimation  be  preceded  by  simple  incineration  and  ignition, 
which  would  usually  yield  too  low  results.  The  most  trustworthy 
methods  consist  either  in  dissolving  the  guano  directly  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  in  evaporating  the  acid  left  on  ignition  twice  with  strong 
nitric  acid  before  proceeding  to  the  estimation.  F.  C. 

A  New  Quantitative  Analytical  Method  of  Manifold  Appli- 
cation. By  A.  Ci.Assicv  (Zi'i'ts.  Aiiiil.  Clir„i.,  lH7l',  oTi) — :;:•:•). — In  a 
former  paper  {ibid.,  182),  a  method  was  described  by  the  author  for 
the  estimation  of  manganese  in  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide  and  alu- 
mina, and  in  the  present  paper  further  applications  of  this  method 
are  given. 

Estimation  of  Mfujnesium,  and  its  separation  from  the  Allinlls. — Soluble 
magnesium  salts  give  with  excess  of  potassium  or  ammonium  oxalate 
soluble  double  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  strong 
acetic  acid  with  separation  of  magnesium  oxalate.  The  ammonium 
salt  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  since  the  magnesium  precipitate  then 
requires  less  washing,  and  also  because  the  alkalis  can  be  tletermined 
in  the  filtrate.  About  25  c.c.  of  the  aqueous  magnesium  solution  are 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  saturated  whilst  hot,  the 
solution  being  added  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear  by  formation  of 
the  double  salt,  and  then  as  much  more  of  tiie  oxalate  solution  is  to  be 
added  ;  or  the  solid  ammonium  salt  may  be  dissolved  by  heating  it  in  the 
magnesium  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  an  equal 
volume  of  80  per  cent,  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued 
with  constant  stin-ing  for  several  minutes.  A  precipitate  of  heavy  crys- 
talline  magnesium  oxalate  fonns  at  once  unless  the  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium present  is  very  small,  when  the  precipitate  does  not  ai)pear 
until  after  standing :  in  any  ca.se  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  six  hours,  at  a  temperature  of 
50°  ;  it  is  then  filtered  off  and  well  wa.shed  with  a  mixture  in  e(|ual 
volumes  of  strong  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water.  The  oxalate  Ih 
converted  by  the  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible  into  magnesium 
oxide,  the  precipitate  being  folded  in  the  damp  filter  and  gently 
heated  in  the  covered  crucil)le  until  vapours  cease  to  appear.  The  lid 
is  then  removed,  and  the  residue  heated  in  the  air  untd  it  is  perfectly 
wkite  :  the  crucible  is  then  once  more  covered,  and  by  Btrong  ignition 
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the  raagnesium  is  entirely  convei'ted  into  oxide,  which  is  weighed. 
The  magnesium  oxalate  precipitate  yields  a  dense  heavy  oxide,  which 
is  easily  obtained  as  above  without  loss.  By  the  precipitation  of  pure 
magnesium  chloride  in  this  manner  and  weighing  the  oxide  produced, 
almost  uniformly  low  results  were  obtained,  the  deficiency  amounting 
to  between  1 — O'l  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  oxide  when  about  0"05 
to  0'2  gram  of  the  oxide  were  present :  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride,  the  deficiency  was  rather  greater. 

If  the  method  is  applied  to  the  separation  of  magnesium  from  the 
alkalis,  the  alkalis  may  be  present  as  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  nitrates  ; 
but  the  magnesium  oxalate  must  be  precipitated  from  somewhat  dilute 
solutions,  otherwise  the  potassium  salt  and  magnesium  potassium 
oxalate  will  accompany  the  magnesium  oxalate,  and  not  being  removed 
by  the  washing,  will  leave  potassium  carbonate  with  the  magnesium. 
oxide :  to  avoid  this  the  liquid  to  be  precipitated  must  be  diluted  to 
50  c.c.  and  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  (1  :  24)  satu- 
rated in  the  cold,  the  magnesium  oxide  will  then  either  be  free  from 
potassium  or  contain  only  imponderable  traces  detectable  by  the 
spectroscope.  A  loss  is  always  incurred  in  precipitating  the  magne- 
sium from  dilute  solutions,  but  this  may  be  almost  entirely  avoided  by 
adding  to  the  cooled  liquid  fi"om  which  the  oxalate  has  been  precipi- 
tated about  one-third  its  volume  of  alcohol :  this  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  potassium  in  the  precipitate. 

Sepai-dtion  of  Ferric  oxide  and  Alumina  from  Manganese,  Zinc,  Cobalt, 
and  Nickel. — The  ordinary  method  of  precipitating  the  former  oxides 
as  basic  acetates  or  basic  salts,  and  determining  the  latter  oxides  in 
the  filtrates,  even  when  many  times  repeated,  was  imperfect,  and  was 
found  in  the  case  of  nickel  to  incur  a  loss  of  3"6  and  5"2  per  cent,  when 
one  precipitation  only  had  been  made. 

The  separation  of  manganese  by  the  new  method  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  previous  paper  (loc.  cit.).  It  can  only  be  completely 
precipitated  when  sufficient  zinc  salt  is  present,  and  in  the  mixture  of 
manganese  and  zinc  oxides  obtained  the  manganese  may  be  titrated, 
or  a  known  quantity  of  pure  zinc  salt  may  be  added  and  the  manga- 
nese calculated  from  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  precipitate  above  that 
of  the  zinc  oxide  present.  In  cases  whei^e  the  addition  of  zinc  salt  is 
injurious,  magnesium  chloride  may  be  substituted,  and  the  results  are 
accurate,  provided  at  least  1  mol.  of  magnesium  oxide  is  present 
for  every  molecule  of  manganese  oxide  :  calcium  salts  also  serve  a 
similar  purpose.  The  results  obtained  were  also  accurate  in  a  solution 
containing  manganese,  iron,  aluminium,  raagnesium,  and  calcium 
phosphate. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  iron  and  aluminium  has  been  already 
pretty  fnlly  described  (he.  cit.)  :  the  salts  maybe  present  as  chlorides, 
bromides,  nitrates,  or  sulphates ;  sulphates,  however,  require  precipi- 
tation in  more  dilute  solution  because  the  potassium  sulphate  formed 
is  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  All  free  acid  must  first  be 
expelled  by  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  free  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  removed  by  heating  more  strongly  on  the  sand- 
bath  :  the  residue  is  then  heated  again  for  a  short  time  in  the  water- bath, 
after  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  or  of  about  10  c.c.  of 
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bromine-water,  this  oxidation  is  necessary  to  prevent  precipitation  of 
ferrous  oxalate  witli  the  zinc  oxahate.  A  sohition  (1  :  3)  containinj? 
about  seven  times  as  much  neutral  potassium  oxalate  as  there  are 
oxides  present  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  water-bath,  the  undissolved  ferric;  oxide  beiiij^  brought 
into  solution  by  gradually  dropping  in  acetic  acid.  When  sufficient 
oxalate  has  been  added,  the  li(|uid  has  a  green  colour,  and  is  quite 
clear.  The  acetic  acid  is  then  added  in  quantity  at  least  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  liquid,  and  the  process  carried  out  as  was  described  for 
the  precipitation  of  magnesium.  The  results  of  numerous  test-analyse.s 
are  tabulated,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  error  may  be  one  either 
of  excess  or  deficiency,  and  it  usually  varied  from  O'-j — 1  per  cent,  on 
the  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  present. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  iron  and  aluminium  is  effected  in  a 
precisely  similar  way  to  that  of  zinc  :  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  most  carefully  removed.  The  cobalt  oxalate  precipitate  was 
tirst  ignited,  then  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  the  cobalt 
weighed  as  metal,  after  reduction  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  I'esnlts  obtained  were  usually  more  satisfactoiy  than  those  given 
for  zinc,  and  varied  to  about  the  same  extent. 

In  the  separation  of  nickel,  the  nickel  oxalate  is  precipitated  in  a 
crystalline  condition  only  when  the  quantity  of  nickel  precij^itated  is 
not  very  large,  hence  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  large  quan- 
tities of  the  substance.  The  results  equalled  those  of  cobalt  in 
accuracy. 

Eatimatiou  aiid  separation  of  Copper. — If  copper  is  the  oidy  metal 
present,  it  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  strong 
neutral  solution  sufficient  potassium  o.xalatc,  and  after  the  liquid  has 
stood  until  crystals  of  copper  pota.ssium  oxalate  have  separated,  adding 
a  volume  of  acetic  acid  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  the  liquid  already  descrribed,  and  the  oxalates  are  decom- 
posed by  gentle  ignition.  The  copper  is  then  estimated  either  by 
dissolving  the  ignited  residue  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipita- 
ting the  metal  on  a  platinum  spiral  by  the  galvanic  current  ;  or  the 
ignited  residue  is  well  washed,  then  ignited  strongly  in  the  air,  and 
the  resulting  copper  oxide  is  weighed. 

When  iron  or  aluminium  is  present,  the  copper  may  bo  precipitated 
as  crystalline  oxalate  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
zinc.  In  this  case  the  author  ignited  the  oxalate  gently  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  since  the  glaze  of  a  porcelain  crucible  easily  Uikes  up 
copper,  and  the  copper  was  then  determined  electrolytically :  by  this 
means  pure  copper  is  obtained,  and  zinc  or  magnesium  may  bo  deter- 
mined in  the  liquid  from  which  the  copper  has  been  precipitated.  The 
results  generally  showed  a  deticiency  of  al)Out  01  —  I  per  cent. 

When  arsenic  or  antimony  is  present,  as  in  fahlores,  the  precipitation 
is  hindered  and  antimony  is  .sepai-ated  electrolytically  with  the  ct.ppor. 
In  ca.se3  where  copper  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
iron,  and  small  quantities  of  antimony,  the  substance  must  i)e  dis- 
.solved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryne.s.s,  the  resiilue  mixed  with 
excess  of  potassium  oxalate,  filtere«l  h<jt,  ami  the  residue  washed  vvith 
water  containing  some  potassium  oxalate.      The  filtrate  and  washings 
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are  then  evaporated  to  50  c.c,  -when  the  double  copper  salt  crystallises 
and  separates  completely  on  the  addition  of  one  or  two  volumes  of 
acetic  acid.  If  much  antimony  is  present,  the  finely-powdered  substance 
is  mixed  with  about  four  times  as  much  ammonium  chloride  and 
gently  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  :  almost  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
and  antimony  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  iron  are  thus  volati- 
lised as  chlorides,  and  the  copper  is  then  readily  estimated  as  directed 
above. 

Sejxiration  of  Pliasphorlc  and  Arsenic  acids  frovi  their  salts. — The  above 
process  serves  to  separate  phosphoric  acid  from  the  salts  of  those 
metals  which  can  be  precipitated  as  double  oxalates  decomposible 
by  acetic  acid,  also  from  the  phosphates  of  metals  which  like  calcium 
are  quantitatively  precipitated  by  potassium  oxalate.  The  phosphoric 
acid  can  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  magnesium 
chloride  also,  since  alcohol  entirely  precipitates  the  double  ferric  and 
the  double  aluminium  oxalates  ;  after  addition  of  alcohol,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  separated  from  iron  and  aluminium  may  be  determined  in 
the  filtrate.  The  process  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  a  mixture  of 
the  phosphates  of  metals  of  both  classes  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  The 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  potassium  oxalate  in  solution,  equal  in  weight  to  six  times  that 
of  the  oxides,  is  poured  on  the  residue ;  and,  after  a  short  digestion  on 
the  water-bath,  the  undissolved  ferric  oxide  is  brought  into  solution  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  acetic  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  the 
liquid  is  heated,  and  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  added  as  long  as  it 
causes  any  further  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  bulky,  but 
becomes  crystalline  and  easily  subsides  on  standing ;  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  then  perfectly  colourless.  After  standing  in  a  warm  place  for- 
about  six  hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation  with  alcohol,  and  the  filtrates  united  and  evaporated  to 
free  them  from  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  :  this  evaporation  is  best  con- 
ducted slowly  in  a  beaker,  to  avoid  the  salts  creeping  over  the  edge. 
After  evaporating  to  dryness,  water  is  added,  and  any  silicic  acid 
which  separates  is  filtered  off  after  a  time  and  washed  with  hot  water ; 
from  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  ammonia  which  causes  a  dark 
colour  to  appear,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  adding  mag- 
nesium chloride  solution.  The  method  is  applicable  when  the  propor- 
tion of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  the  oxides  is  very  small,  as  in  the  esti- 
mation of  phosphorus  in  cast-iron,  when  the  following  process  will  be 
found  much  more  rapid  than  the  molj^bdic  acid  method.  The  iron  is 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
silicic  acid  separated,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  After 
adding  the  oxalate  and  acetic  acid,  the  hot  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  double  iron  salt  crystallises  out,  the 
remainder  being  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  alcohol.  Arsenic 
acid  behaves  in  the  above  respects  precisely  as  phosphoric  acid  does. 

In  applying  the  method  to  the  separation  of  the  above  metals,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  calcium  oxalate  will  remain  undissolved 
by  the  alkaline  oxalate  ;  it  may  either  be  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
water  containing  alkaline  oxalate,  or  since  manganese  if  present  will 
partially  or  entirely  accompany  the  calcium,  it  is  better  to  add  acetic 
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acid  and  filter  oif  calciam,  magnesium,  and  manganese  oxalates  to- 
gether. If  ammonium  oxalate  has  been  employed  to  allow  of  the 
estimation  of  the  alkalis,  the  precipiUxtion  of  ferric  and  aluminium 
double  oxalates  by  alcohol  is  impossible,  since  only  their  double  potas- 
sium oxalates  are  thus  precipitable ;  it  is  best  then  to  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  and  decomjrose  the  oxalates  by  ignition ;  if  the 
residue  is  then  washed  with  hot  water  containing  some  ammonium 
carbonate,  the  alkalis  are  obtained  in  the  filtrate. 

The  analysis  of  phosphorite  and  similar  substances  is  performed  by 
converting  the  metals  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  into  oxalates, 
by  addition  of  potassium  oxalate,  which  separates  the  calcium  ;  mag- 
nesium is  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  iron 
and  aluminium  by  adding  alcohol,  whilst  the  phosphoric  acid  is  esti- 
mated in  the  filtrate.  The  alkalis  can  be  determined  after  precipitat- 
ing the  other  metals,  and  their  phosphates  by  ammonia. 

If  the  metals  are  present  as  sulphides,  they  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  bromine,  but  in  such  cases 
before  proceeding  with  the  separation  by  the  oxalate  method,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  completely  removed  from  the  solution. 

The  oxalate  method  is  admii-ably  suited  for  rapidly  and  easily  pre- 
cipitating copper,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  magnesium,  and 
calcium,  if  small  quantities  of  these  metals  are  to  be  separated  from  a 
large  quantity  of  iron.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Silver,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  by 
Ammonium  Thiocyanata.  liy  J.  Hkktz  (Arrh.  I'lmnii.  :>],  14, 
322 — 329). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  Volhard's  method  of 
determining  silver,  &c.,  volumetrically  by  ammonium  thiocyanate  (this 
Journal,  1H78,  Abst.,  74^'-i),  and  finds  that  it  works  satisfactorily.  He 
also  appends  analytical  data.  E.  W.  P, 

Verryken's  Method  of  Detecting  Metallic  Poisons.  J{y  M.  v. 
WasOWICZ  (Arch.  Fhann.  [3],  14,  3A8— 355). — The  author  most 
strongly  recommends  Verryken's  method  of  detecting  metallic  poisons 
by  combustion  in  oxygen  (this  Journal,  1874?,  6Ul),  and  finds  that  it 
far  surpasses  the  Babo-Fresenius  process  when  only  small  quantities 
are  present.  He,  however,  recommends  the  introduction  of  a  mano- 
meter, for  the  better  regulating  of  the  current  of  oxygen,  and  the 
surroundiflf  of  the  combustion  tube  with  copper  foil  in  y)lace  of 
tinsel.         °  K-  ^V^-  I'- 

Note  on  the  Detection  of  some  Rare  Metals  in  Pyrites 
Flue-dust.  By  D.  BLAVtAiit  (Chen,.  X>„:<,  39,  21-">).— The  dust  in 
questioi\  was  obtained  from  a  Hue  which  led  directly  from  pyrites  kilns 
where  Spanish  cupreous  pyrites  was  burned,  and  anything  which  con- 
densed there  must  have  done  so  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
greater  part  consisted  of  As,  Sb,  Pb,  Cu,  and  Fe,  but  small  propor- 
Tions  of  Tl,  Te,  and  Se  were  also  present.  The  thallium  was  extnicted 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
thallium  chloride  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  potassium 
cyanide.     One  sample  of  flue-dust  gave    05  per  cent.,  and  another 

VOL.  XXXVI.  "^   " 
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•002  of  tlialHum.  Tellurium  was  extracted  by  boiling  the  matter 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  in  soda  solution,  filtering,  neutralising 
the  filtrate,  saturating  it  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  boiling.  The 
tellurium  and  selenium  precipitated  thereby  were  collected,  dried, 
and  fused  with  potassium  cyanide  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas ; 
the  resulting  telluride  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  kept  in  solution 
by  passing  a  current  of  coal-gas  through  it.  Wlien  the  stream  of  coal- 
gas  was  stopped,  the  clai'et-coloured  solution  became  colourless,  and 
the  tellurium  was  precipitated.  The  insoluble  matter  left  after  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  contained  "002  per  cent,  tellurium  and  "001 
per  cent,  selenium.  W.  T. 

Determination  of  Silicon  in  Pig-iron  and  Steel.    By  T.  M. 

Drown  {Chmi.  News,  40,  40). — The  author  has  adopted  the  following 
procedure  for  determining  silicon  in  pig-iron,  which,  as  far  as  his 
experience  goes,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

About  1  gram  of  pig-iron  or  steel  is  treated  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish  with  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"2).  When  the 
action  has  ceased,  25  to  30  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  3)  are 
added,  and  heat  applied  until  the  nitric  acid  is  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
pelled. Water  is  then  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  dish  heated 
until  the  crystals  of  ferric  sulphate  are  completely  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered  as  hot  as  possible,  the  residue  washed  first 
with  hot  water,  then  with  25  to  30  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"12), 
and  finally  with  hot  water.  After  drying  and  igniting,  the  silica  will 
be  found  to  be  snow-white  and  granular. 

Although  the  results  obtained  by  using  hydrochloric  acid  for  the 
original  solution  of  the  iron  show  as  good  results  as  those  obtained 
with  nitric  acid,  the  author  prefers  the  latter  on  account  of  the  silica 
obtained  being  compact  and  gi'anular,  whilst  the  use  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  also  of  sulphuric  acid  alone  yields  a  silica  which  is  light  and 
flaky.  D.  B. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  in  the  Ore,  in  the  Fuel,  and  in 
the  Products  of  the  Iron  Industry.  By  A.  Eollet  (Dingl. 
poh/t.  J.,  233,  124). — The  estimation  of  sulphur  according  to  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use  gives  good  or  faii*ly  accurate  results  only 
when  the  substance  examined  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of 
sulphur.  It  is  seldom  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  in  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke,  and  this  difficulty  increases  as 
its  percentage  decreases ;  so  that  for  its  determination  in  cast  or  I'olled 
iron  or  steel,  the  old  process  of  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  preci- 
pitating with  a  baryta  salt  is  entirely  untrustworthy,  giving  neither 
absolute  nor  relatively  correct  results. 

The  author  claims  for  his  process  that  it  is  quickly  and  easily 
carried  out,  and  gives  thoroughly  trustworthy  results.  His  method 
depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  sulphur  into  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  proportion  of  that  gas  evolved. 

Rivot,  Boussingault,  and  Eggertz  have  each  recommended  a  process 
based  on  the  same  principle  ;  Rivot,  by  acting  on  the  iron  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  passing  the  liberated  hydrogen  sulphide  through  an 
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ammoniacal  solution  of  cnprous  chloride,  and  weif»'hing  the  precipitated 
sulphide,  or  dissolving  the  precipitated  sulphide  in  aqua  regia,  and 
weighing  as  BaS04.  Boussingault  suggested  passino'  the  fascs 
throncrh  silver  nitrate  solution,  igniting  the  sulpliide  pi'odnced^  and 
weighing  tlie  silver;  whilst  f^ggertz  dissolved  0"1  gram  of  the  metal 
in  2  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowing  the  liberated  gases  to 
impinge  upon  silver  plates,  and  comparing  the  &izes  of  the  spots  of 
silver  sulphide  thus  prodxiced. 

All  these  processes  give  wrong  results,  because  the  quantity  of  sul- 
jihur  which  is  allowed  to  escape  as  hydrogen  sulphide  depends  upon 
the  proportions  of  other  constituents  of  the  sample ;  and  of  all  these, 
carbon  exercises  the  greatest  influence;  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
carbon  the  less  the  proportion  of  sulphur  liberated  as  H,S,  part  escap- 
ing in  combination  with  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  results  obtained  by 
Boussingault's  process  could  not  possibly  be  correct,  because  the  silver 
niti-ate  would  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  compounds  other  than  hydrofen 
sulphide.  These  facts  can  easily  be  shown  by  making  estimations  of 
sulphur  in  pig-iron  when  drawn  from  the  furnace  on  the  one  hand,  and 
when  at  its  point  of  greatest  decarbonization,  after  being  blown  in  a 
Bessemer  steel  converter,  on  the  other.  The  latter  sample  would  give 
three  or  four  times  more  sulphur  than  the  former,  which  is  impossible 
from  the  fact  that  the  pig-iron  might  lose,  but  it  could  not  possibly 
gain,  sulphur. 

The  author  discovered  that  if  the  gases  produced  by  acting  on 
the  metal  with  hydrochloric  acid  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  along  with  a  large  excess  of  pure  hydrogen,  the  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  are  decomposed,  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  in  combination  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  author  uses  the 
silver  nitrate  processes  of  Boussingault  for  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  old  methods  of  estimation  of  sulphur  in  slags  and  ores  g^ve,  as 
a  rule,  fairly  accurate  results.  The  author  employs  his  process,  how- 
ever, for  its  estimation  in  coke,  coal,  and  also  in  slags,  by  reason  of 
its  being  simple,  and  more  quickly  carried  out  than  the  old  process. 
Generally  speaking  it  may,  with  some  modifications,  be  applied  to  all 
products  containing  sulphur,  and  it  has  been  in  use  at  Creuzot  during 
the  last  two  years. 

The  process  employed  is  as  follows : — Hydrogen  when  jias.sod  over 
any  sample  in  a  fine  state  of  division  at  a  red  heat  combines  with  the 
sulphur  which  it  contains :  for  instance,  rolled  iron  is  thus  desul- 
phurised in  a  very  short  time;  tvhite  pig-iron  and  steel  very  slowly; 
r/rey  pig-iron  at  first  slowly,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  graphite  changes 
to  carbon  in  combination. 

Ore,  slag,  limestone,  ^3^.,  are  thus  partially  desulphuri.sed,  the  process 
cea-sinf^  the  .sooner,  the  more  metal  the  substance  contains  whose  oxides 
or  sulphides  are  not  decomposed  by  hydrogen— as  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  the  alkalis. 

The  process  is  much  hastened  and  any  chance  of  sulphur  In'ing  left 

in  the  substance  is  obviated  by  passing  over  it  a  mixture  of  3  parts 

of  hydrogen  with  1  part  of  carbonic  anhydride.    In  the  case  of  coal  or 

coke,  this  o-as  bums  up  the  carbon  completely,  whilst  in  that  of  iron 

°  3  «  2 
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and  steel  only  a  mere  trace  remains.  The  presence  of  phospliorns  or 
arsenic,  even  in  large  quantities,  does  not  influence  the  results. 

When  this  process  is  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in 
any  substance  rich  in  it,  such  as  sulphur  ore,  the  decomposition  ought 
to  be  delayed  by  using  less  carbonic  anhydride,  and  heating  very 
gradually  at  first.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  a  partial  decomposition 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  takes  place,  and  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  tube. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  or  steel,  from  2  to  4  grams 
of  the  sample  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  are  placed  in  a  porcelain 
boat,  which  is  then  pushed  into  the  tube.  The  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  the  tube,  which  is  then  heated  to 
redness  for  2  or  2^  hours,  and  the  gas  passed  through  silver  nitrate. 
The  silver  sulphide  is  then  filtered  off  on  a  double  filter,  washed  with 
hot  water,  and  dried  at  100'^.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of 
the  two  filters  gives  the  weight  of  sulphide,  from  which  the  percentage 
of  sulphur  in  the  sample  can  be  calculated.  The  author  prefers,  how- 
ever, to  burn  both  filters  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  and  from 
the  silver  found  by  difference,  the  weight  of  sulphur  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  by  0T48.  The  temperature  at  which  the  sample  is  heated 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  that  the  substance  does  not  cake.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  mixed  with  alumina  which  is  free 
from  sulphur. 

The  author  gives  a  number  of  results  obtained  from  different  samples 
of  coal,  coke,  slag,  and  iron,  in  which  the  duplicate  results  obtained 
agi'ee  very  closely  with  each  other.  He  states  that  for  most  ores  and 
slags,  the  admixture  of  2  grams  of  alumina  with  4  grams  of  the  sample 
is  sufficient,  but  for  furnace  slags  and  for  calcareous  and  siliceous  fluxes 
no  mixing  is  required. 

For  coal  and  coke,  he  uses  0*5  gram  mixed  with  0'2  gram  of  alumina 
to  prevent  the  caking  of  the  ash.  W.  T. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Mercury.  By  F.  W.  Clarke  (Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.  [o],  16,  200). — The  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  mercury 
salt  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  connected  with  the  zinc  pole  of  a  six- 
cell  Bunsen's  battery,  the  wire  from  the  carbon  pole  terminating  in  a 
thin  strip  of  platiniim  foil  dipping  into  the  liquid.  Mercurous  com- 
pounds are  first  precipitated,  but  these  soon  disappear  and  are  replaced 
by  metallic  mercuiy,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  before  being 
disconnected  from  the  battery,  then  dried,  and  weighed.  Two  deter- 
minations with  mercuric  chloride  gave  respectively  73' 76  and  73'85 
psr  cent,  of  mercury ;  theory,  73'80.  Even  insoluble  basic  sulphates 
are  rapidly  decomposed  in  this  way.  Cadmium  did  not  give  good 
results  when  treated  by  the  same  process,  as  the  metal  is  precipitated 
as  a  sponge,  which  cannot  be  fr-eed  from  impurity.  C.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Organic  Matter  in  Natural  Waters.  By  G. 
Lechartier  {Compt.rend.,  89,  231 — 234). — "When  solutions  of  nitrates 
are  evaporated  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  is  lost.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  is,  however,  never 
complete,  even  with  a  large  excess  of  the  acid.     A  loss  of  nitrogen 
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also  occurs  when  a  water  containing  carbonates  and  ammoniacal  salts 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  car- 
bonates before  evaporation.  Tlie  author  prefers  to  deterniiue  the 
nitrogen  existing  as  ammoniacal  salts  by  boiling  with  magnesia,  which 
gives  accurate  results  and  does  not  atfect  the  organic  matter.  He  then 
determines  the  total  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrates  and  organic  matter, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  present  as  uitric  acid  gives  the 
amount  of  organic  nitrogen  by  difference.  A  separate  experiment  is 
required  for  the  estimation  of  the  carbon.  C.  H.  B. 

Detection  of  Blighted  Wheat  in  Flour  by  the  Spectroscope. 
—By  J.  Petri  (Zeitsclir.  Aval.Chem.,  1879,  211— 22o).— The  methods 
hitherto  described  for  delecting  blighted  corn  in  flour  lack  certainty, 
and  fail  to  detect  a  small  percentage.'  Blighted  corn  by  itself  is  very 
easy  to  recognise ;  the  microscope  reveals  small  oval  bodies,  with 
usually  two  nuclei,  in  great  numbers ;  they  exist  on  the  exterior  layer 
of  the  grain.  In  the  middle  layers  the  darker  particles  are  seen, 
which  give  blighted  corn  its  dark  violet  appearance ;  there  are  also 
seen  the  oil-cells  and  drops  of  oil  of  varying  size.  If  the  flour  made 
from  blighted  corn  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  fat  and  resin  are 
removed,  together  with  a  brownish  colouring  matter;  when  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  violet- 
grey  residue,  the  colour  changes  to  a  fine  red.  This  red  substance  is 
easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloro- 
form, and  its  spectroscopic  behaviour  serves  to  identify  it.  Its  solu- 
tions obtained  as  above,  when  strong,  or  in  thick  layers,  transmit  only 
red  light ;  on  gradual  dilution,  yellow  first  appears,  then  a  part  of  the 
green,  and  at  last  the  whole  spectrum  appears,  with  the  exception  of 
two  absorption-bands,  which  are  visible  even  after  extreme  dilution, 
and  are  extremely  characteristic.  One  band  lies  in  the  green  near  E, 
the  broader  and  stronger  band  lies  in  the  blue,  between  F  and  G.  On 
comparing  the  spectrum  with  that  shown  by  rosaniline,  the  band  near 
E  is  seen  to  commence  at  the  left  side  of  the  characteristic  rosaniline 
absorption-band,  when  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  observer.  These  bands  are  seen  with  less  intensity  in  the  brown 
extract  of  the  flour.  The  red  colouring  substance  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  is  taken  from  these  solvents  when  the  solu- 
tions are  shaken  with  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  etc.  ;  in 
all  these  .solutions  the  two  absorption-bands  are  seen,  althimgh  slightly 
displaced,  but  they  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  ether  solution. 
Alkalis  change  the  red  colour  to  yellow.  It  is  ea.sy  to  show  that  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use  are  insuSicient  to  prove  the  presence  of 
blighted  corn  ;  the  development  of  a  smell  of  trimethylamine,  on  heat- 
ino-  with  potassium  hydrate  solution,  is  not  peculiar  to  blighted  corn; 
any  gummy  substance  which  is  undergoing  decomposition,  or  ha.s  been 
kept  in  a  moist  condition,  gives  off  the  smell,  either  with  or  without 
potash;  further,  the  yellow  colour  shown  by  the  dough  nuule  with 
potash  solution  is  seen  more  or  less  with  all  flour,  and  is  very  evi- 
dent when  the  flour  is  somewhat  spoilt.  Jiicoby's  method  is  the  most 
trustworthy  process  hitherto  described  ;  the  flour  is  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol  as  long  as  auy  colouring  matter  is  removed  ;  the  flour, 
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after  Laving  been  dried  by  pressure,  is  then  mixed  with  more  alcohol, 
and  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  appearance  of  the 
red  colour  serves  to  detect  blighted  wheat,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
colour,  by  comparison  against  standard  tints,  serves  to  determine  the 
quantity.  Some  flour  free  from  blighted  wheat,  gives  a  slight  red 
colour  by  this  process,  but  such  a  solution  does  not  give  up  its  colour- 
ing matter  when  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol,  and  the  colour  does  not 
give  the  above  absorption  spectrum.  The  process  described  below  is 
essentially  that  of  Jacoby,  but  the  author  introduces  the  confirmatory 
tests  already  referred  to.  About  20  grams  of  the  flour  are  boiled  with 
alcohol  on  the  sand-bath  for  about  live  minutes,  the  liquid  being  con- 
stantly stirred,  and  the  alcohol  replaced  as  it  evaporates.  After 
settling,  the  alcohol  is  poured  off,  and  this  treatment  repeated  until 
the  alcohol  is  no  longer  coloure'd  ;  20  drops  of  cold  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  are  then  added  and  well  stirred,  and  after  standing  for  a  time  the 
liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter,  and  examined  by  the  spectroscope 
in  thick  or  thin  layers,  according  to  its  depth  of  colour.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  test  tube  of  the  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
volume  of  water,  and  the  milky  liquid  is  shaken  with  about  2  c.c.  of 
amyl  alcohol ;  another  portion  is  similarly  shaken  with  chloroform ; 
another  with  benzene ;  and  a  fourth  with  ether.  If  the  original  liquid 
was  red,  and  imparted  a  red  colour  to  each  of  the  four  solvents,  and  if 
all  of  these  solutions  show  the  characteristic  absorption  spectrum,  the 
presence  of  blighted  wheat  is  proved.  The  quantity  pi-esent  may  be 
estimated  by  comparison  against  a  solution  similarly  prepared  from 
blighted  corn  flour.  Ether  may  be  iised  instead  of  alcohol  for  extract- 
ing the  disturbing  colouring  matter  from  the  flour,  the  ether  is  then 
well  shaken  with  the  flour  without  being  heated.  Pure  flour  was 
mixed  with  blighted  corn  flour,  and  it  was  found  that  when  20  grams 
were  used  an  adulteration  of  2  per  cent,  could  be  detected :  for  the  de- 
tection of  smaller  percentages,  larger  quantities  of  flour  had  to  be 
employed.  The  spectroscopic  method  for  quantitative  purposes  has 
not  yet  been  tried,  but  since  all  samples  of  blighted  corn  do  not  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  the  colouring  substance,  it  is  of  doubtful  appli- 
cability ;  by  proceeding  in  the  following  way,  however,  the  percentage 
of  blighted  corn  was  estimated  with  fair  accuracy  in  artificial  mixtures 
of  pure  and  blighted  flour.  After  i-emoving  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  from  20  grams  of  flour  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  the  residue 
was  mixed  with  20  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  30  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  this  liquid  was  decanted  through  the  filter  used  for  the  alcoholic 
extracts,  and  the  residue,  after  digestion  with  30  c.c.  more  alcohol, 
was  thrown  upon  the  filter,  and  after  being  allowed  to  drain  was 
washed  with  warm  alcohol,  until  all  the  filtrate  together  measured 
about  100  c.c. ;  the  last  portions  were  usually  colourless,  if  not  a 
larger  quantity  of  alcohol  was  used,  and  the  whole  volume  used  was 
noted  down.  A  comparison  solution  was  meanwhile  prepared  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  1  gram  of  blighted  corn  ;  and  the  colori- 
metric  process  was  carried  out  by  pouring  the  liquids  into  two  similar 
graduated  cylinders,  with  taps  at  the  side,  and  lessening  the  depth  of 
the  more  strongly  coloured  liquid,   until  the  intensity  appeared  the 
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same  in  both.  In  extracting  the  colour,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used 
must  be  limited,  as  the  red  colouring  matter  is  very  unstable  in  acid 
solution,  and  therefore  concentration  is  impossible.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  detect  fragments  of  blighted  corn  by  the  microscojie,  unless  the 
flour  has  first  been  stirred  with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  solution  have  been  added  ;  after 
standing  for  a  time  the  starch  granules  of  the  pure  Hour  become  blue, 
and  the  yellowish  flour  from  the  blighted  corn  can  then  be  {)icked  out 
under  the  microscope.  Working  with  a  larger  spectroscope,  the 
author  detected  three  absorption-bands  instead  of  two,  and  found 
that  these  bands  corresponded  very  nearly  with  bands  4,  o,  and  ti  of  a 
solution  of  chlorophyll  in  ether.  Measurements  of  the  amount  of 
absorption  shown  by  these  bands  and  of  their  precise  position  in  the 
spectrum  are  given;  the  middle  of  each  band  showed  the  greatest 
absorption,  and  the  position  of  these  middle  portions  correspond  with 
wave-lengths  53G'4,  497"5,  and  -iGoG  respectively.  On  dilution  the 
first  band  faded  first,  then  the  third,  and  the  second  last.  F.  C. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Sausages.  By  L.  Medicus  and 
E.  Schwab  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12,  ]28o— 128G).— A  slice  of  the 
sausage  when  moistened  with  dilute  iodine  solution,  and  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  shows  the  starch  granules  coloured  blue  if 
starch  is  present.  To  estimate  it,  a  portion  of  the  sausage  is  digested 
at  30 — 4u'^  for  two  hours  with  a  known  quantity  of  diastase  solution, 
made  by  digesting  malt  with  water,  and  then  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  18  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  mass  is 
then  filtered  and  well  washed,  the  filtrate  boiled  and  filtered  from  the 
coagulated  albumin.  The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  convert  the  maltose  and  dextrine  into  grape-sugar, 
which  is  estimated  by  Fehling's  solution.  The  grape-sugar  yielded  by 
the  malt  extract  used  is  also  determined ;  this  deducted  from  the 
amount  obtained  gives  the  grape-sugar  formed  from  the  starch ;  thus 
as  much  as  84'G  per  cent,  ot  starch  added  may  be  estimated.  The 
authors  recommend  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  as  representing  the 
starch,  in  the  pepper.  P-  !*•  i^- 

Weselsky's  Reaction  for  Phloroglucin.  By  H.  R.  Pkocter 
{Cham.  Isita-s,  39,  21.JJ. — This  reaction  consists  in  the  production  of 
a  cinnabar-red  precipitate,  when  a  trace  of  phloroglucin  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  aniline  nitrate,  or  to  toluidine  containing  a  little  nitrite,  on 
standing  some  hours. 

Many  tannins  on  being  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are 
resolved  into  glucose  and  peculiar  red  bodies,  ciilled  "  phlubaphenes," 
which,  when  fused  with  p(jtassium  hydrate,  are  decomposed  into  pro- 
tocatechuic  acid,  and  anuther  body,  which  is  a  fatty  acid  or  phloro- 
glucin, according  to  the  sort  of  tannin  employed. 

To  try  to  recogniae  the  pldorogluciu-taunius,  the  author  applied 
Weselsky's  reaction  directly  by  mixing  in  test-tubes  5  c.c.  H-.0,  1  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  aniline  nitrate,  and  1  c.c.  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  and  adding  to  each  tube  1  c.c.  of  solu- 
tions of  the  following  bodies  (cuutainiug  about  5  grams  per  litre  of 
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the  tannins)  : — (1)  Gallic  acid;  (2)  Gallotannic  acid  ;  (3)  Pyrogallol; 
(4)  Gambler ;  (5)  Oak  bark  tannin ;  (6)  Chureo  tannin ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  (7)   Cane-sugar;  and  (8)  Impure  grape-sugar. 

After  five  minutes  the  first  three  solutions  had  changed  to  pale- 
yellow,  the  second  three  to  deep  yellow,  whilst  7  and  8  remained 
colourless. 

After  one  hour,  1  and  2  had  changed  to  orange,  but  gave  no  precipi- 
tate, but  after  twelve  hours  a  dark  red-brown  precipitate  had  formed. 
No.  3  changed  to  a  turbid  orange  colour  after  one  hour,  and  threw 
down  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  after  twelve  hours. 

The  solutions  of  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  had  changed  to  orange  colour  after 
one  hour ;  4  was  turbid ;  whilst  5  and  6  contained  a  red  precipitate. 
After  twelve  hours  each  had  thrown  down  a  red  precipitate ;  whilst 
7  and  8  gave  yellow  liquids  after  one  hour,  and  traces  of  a  brown 
precipitate  after  twelve  hours. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  bodies  known  or  supposed  to  contain  phloro- 
glucides,  and  they  give  the  red  precipitate,  but  other  bodies  give  pre- 
cipitates approaching  in  colour  to  the  red. 

The  author  has  made  preliminary  tests  as  to  the  application  of 
Wiesner's  test  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  phloroglucin. 
The  test  consists  in  moistening  a  deal-shaving  with  a  solution  of 
phloroglucin,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  purple  colora- 
tion is  produced  {ihid.,  1878,  809).  Gambler  solution  gives  it 
strongly.  W.  T. 

Determination  of  Free  Acid  in  Tan-liquors.  By  H.  R.  Procter 
(Chem.  News,  39,  248). — Tan-liquors  usually  contain  in  addition  to  tan- 
nins, gallic  acid,  and  catechu,  also  acetic  and  fatty  acids,  and  frequently 
free  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  advisable  to  know  which 
acids  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  lime  and  swelling  the  tissue  of  the 
hide.  Litmus  and  alkaline  solutions  cannot  be  used,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  tan-liquors.  The  author  uses  a  standard  solution  of  lime- 
water,  which  he  adds  to  the  filtered  liquor  in  a  beaker,  until  the  solu- 
tion becomes  turbid  by  the  precipitation  of  tannate  of  lime,  which 
indicates  that  all  the  other  acids  have  been  neutralised.  This  finishing 
point,  he  states,  can  be  easily  seen  by  holding  the  beaker  over  a  printed 


page. 


W.  T. 


Estimation  of  Acetic  Acid  in  Wine.  By  L.  Weigert  (Zeitschr. 
Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  207 — 211). — The  separation  of  acetic  acid  from 
wine  by  distillation  is  incomplete.  Even  when  phosphoric  acid  is 
added  to  raise  the  boiling  point,  and  the  distillation  is  several  times 
repeated  after  addition  of  distilled  water,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
Kissel,  the  whole  acetic  acid  present  and  not  only  that  in  the  free 
state  is  estimated,  and  the  process  becomes  very  troublesome  and 
tedious,  each  estimation  taking  from  4  to  6  hours  for  its  execution. 
The  author  first  tried  titrating  the  acid  in  the  wine  itself,  and  then 
titrating  the  acid  in  the  dry  residue  left  on  evaporation,  hoping  thus 
to  get  the  volatile  acetic  acid  by  difference,  but  the  results  were  very 
unsatisfactory.  A  satisfactory  method  both  as  regards  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  however,  depends  on  lowering  the  boiling  point 
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and  hastening  the  evaporation  by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  liquid.  The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — A  long- 
necked  flask  of  about  2-50  c.c.  capacity,  and  containing  oO  c.c.  of  the 
wine  is  connected  with  a  condenser,  the  tube  of  which  passes  through 
one  hole  in  a  doubly-bored  cork,  closing  a  strong  cyUuder,  a  tube 
which  passes  through  the  other  hole  in  the  cork  serving  to  place  the 
whole  air-tight  apparatus  in  connection  with  a  Bunson's  or  other 
water-pump.  The  tiask  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  containing  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  pressure  is  reduced  to  about 
500  m.m.,  and  the  further  actiun  of  the  pump  is  then  unnecessaiy 
during  the  distillation  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  wliole  of  the  liquid  has 
passed  over.  The  cylinder  is  then  disconnected  slowly  to  avoid  too 
violent  an  inrush  of  air;  the  distillate  is  poured  into  a  vessel  for 
titration,  and  after  the  wine  residue  in  the  flask  has  been  made  up  to 
its  original  volume  by  addition  of  distilled  water,  the  distillation  is 
repeated.  This  process  of  redistillation  is  to  be  pei-formed  in  all  four 
times,  and  it  is  unnecessary  each  time  to  rinse  out  the  condenser  tube 
or  to  collect  very  carefully  the  last  few  drops  of  each  distillate,  since 
very  little  acid  comes  over  in  the  last  portions.  It  is  well  not  to  u.se 
thick  india-rubber  tubing  for  connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  pump, 
as  the  ordinary  tubing  by  collapsing  serves  to  moderate  the  rush  of 
air  into  the  flask.  It  is  found  that  the  fourth  and  6ftli  distillates 
contain  almost  the  same  quantity  of  acid ;  hence  no  appreciable  error 
is  introduced,  if  the  first  three  distillates  are  titrated  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  and  to  the  quantity  of  acid  thus  found  double  that  found  in 
the  fourth  is  added  ;  the  process  can  thus  be  carried  out  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Duplicate  estimations  showed  that  the 
differences  lie  within  the  error  ordinarily  incurred  in  titrating  acetic 
acid;  also,  after  adding  a  known  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  the  same 
wine,  it  was  correctly  estimated  after  deducting  the  acetic  acid  pre- 
viously found  in  the  wine.  F.  C. 

Detection  of  Free  Tartaric  Acid,  and  of  Sulphuric  Acid, 
in  Wine.  By  J.  Nesslku  {Zrltsrh,:  Anal.  Chrm.,  I.s7'.».  L':;i»— i*o".t)-— 
The  author  answers  the  criticisms  of  Claus  on  an  opinion  given  by 
him  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  chemical  proof  of  tlie  presence  of 
free  tartaric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  wine  (Zeifschr.,  1878,  ."il-i).  The 
author  still  maintains  that  tartaric  acid,  if  present,  cannot  be  extracted 
from  wine  by  agitation  with  ether,  becau.se  it  is  almost  in.soluble  in 
ether;  in  a  direct  experiment,  only  'Si)'S  per  cent,  of  the  tartaric  acid 
present  was  removed  by  ether  ;  a  larger  proportion  is  dissolved  if  the 
wine  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  since  the  presence  of 
water  tends  to  hinder  the  solution,  but  even  in  this  case  only  '2o  per 
cent,  of  the  acid  was  removed  by  ether.  The  presence  of  alcohol  in- 
creases the  solul)ility  considerably,  and  employment  of  ether  con- 
taining alcohol  will  therefore  yield  different  results.  The  author 
details  numerous  experiments  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  his 
method  for  the  detection  of  free  tartaric  acid  in  wine ;  the  method 
consists  in  shaking  the  wine  widi  powdered  tartar  for  some  time,  fil- 
tering and  addin"  some  concentrated  potassium  acetiite  solution  and 
noticing  whether  tartar  crystals  form.     An  opinion  as  to  the  quantity 
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of  free   tartaric  present  may  also  be  formed  by  the  length   of  time 
elapsing  before  the  crystals  appear.     It  was  found  that  no  separation 
of  tlie  tartar  crj^stals  occurred  unless   the  acetate  was  added.     The 
crystals  formed  most  i-eadily  when  the  liquid  was  kept  at  constant 
temperature,   and  cooling  should  be  avoided,   as  it  might  cause  the 
separation    of    tartar    crystals    originally    present    in  the  wine.       By 
allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  2-i  hours,  1  per  cent,  of  free  tartaric 
acid  was   detected  in  a   liquid  free  from   other  organic  acids,  and  in 
wine  or  a  liquid  containing  organic  acids  only,  evaporated  to  one-half, 
it  was  possible  to  detect  0'05  per  cent.  ;  the  presence   of  less  free  acid 
than  is  thus  detectible  would  not  prove  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to 
the  wine.     It  is  well  to  divide  the  liquid,  after   agitation  with  tartar 
and  filtration,  into  two  parts,  and  to  add  the  acetate  to  only  one  por- 
tion ;  any  separation  of  tartar  originally  in  solution  will  then  be  de- 
tected in  the  blank  portion.     Out  of  30  artificial  wines,  free  tartaric 
acid  was  detected  in  25   by  this  means  without  evaporation.     A  few 
drops  only  of  concentrated  acetate  solution  should  be  added,  as  the 
addition  of  excess  hinders  the  formation  of  tartar  crystals ;  the  pre- 
sence of  other  organic  acids  assists  the  separation  of  the  tartar.     No 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  free  tartaric  acid  can  be  formed  by  esti- 
mating the  total   acidity  of  the  wine  and  its  ash,  since  the  acidity  is 
mainly  due  to  other  acids.     The  presence  of  sulphates  in  a  wine  does 
not  necessarily  prove   the  addition  to  it  of  sulphuric  acid,  since  sul- 
phates may  be  taken  up  from  the  soil  or  manure,  or  from  the  gypsum 
with  which  the  grapes  are  sprinkled  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  in   Greece.     Analyses   of  38  genuine   French  red  wines  showed 
quantities   of  sulphuric  acid  ranging  from   109 — 328  centigrams  per 
litre  ;  hence  the  presence  of  2Ul  centigrams,  the  quantity  found  by 
Glaus,  does  not  prove  adulteration.     The  feeble  alkalinity  of  the  ash 
and  the  presence  in  it  of  but  little  calcium  also  cannot  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  since  when  alcohol  is 
added  to   a  saturated  aqueous  solution   of  gypsum  and  tartar,  a  mere 
trace  of   calcium  remains  dissolved,  potassium  sulphate  being  left  in 
solution.     Hence,  if  gypsum  wei'e  present  in  the  must,  or  had  been 
subsequently  added,  the  production  of  alcohol  during  the  fermentation 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  the  wine  would 
yield  an  ash,  therefore  giving  only  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  and  almost 
free  from  calcium.     A  direct  test  for  free  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  consists  in  letting  a  strip  of  iilter-paper  hang  with  one  end 
in  the  wine  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  paper  is  dried  and  heated 
at  100°  ;  the  part  moistened  by  the  wine  darkens  in  colour  and  becomes 
brittle.     This  test  detects  even  0-02 — O'O-i  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  liquid  to  which  sufficient  sugar  has  been  added.     The  author 
concludes,,  that   if  5  grams  of  wine  ash  contain  3'57  grams  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  the  wine   contains  but   little  calcium,  no  alumina, 
and  a  little  free  tartaric  acid,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added.  F.  G. 

On  the  lodosulphates-  of  the  Quinine  Alkaloids.    By  B.  W. 

DwARS    (Arch.    Pharm.    [3],    14,    329).  — The    great   insolubility  _  of 
quinine  iodosulphate  is   employed  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  quinine 
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salts  in  the  following  manner : — In  every  10  c.c.  alcohol  of  02  per 
cent.,  to  which  has  been  added  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  two 
drops  iodine  tincture,  is  to  be  dissolved,  of  thesulpliate,  5U  mgrams.,  of 
the  hydrochloride,  45  mgrams.,  of  tlio  citrate,  05  mgrams.,  and  of 
quinine,  43  mgrams. ;  immediately  on  the  addition  of  these  salts,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed.  The  other  alkaloids  require  more  iodine  and  a 
more  concentrated  solution :  they  are  at  first  redissolved,  but  when  a 
large  excess  of  iodine  is  present,  they  are  precipitated  in  the  following 
order :  cinchonidine,  quinidine,  ciuchonine.  E.  W.  P. 

A  New  Method  of  Testing  Butter  for  Foreign  Fats.  By  J. 
KOETTSTOEFER  {Zcitschr.  Anal.  C/icm.,  1879,  rjD— 2(J7). — The  investi- 
gations by  Hehner's  method  prove  that  butter  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fatty  acids  with  not  more  than  ten  atoms  of  carbon  in  their 
molecule  than  was  previously  assumed ;  and  since  the  molecules  of 
most  other  fixtty  substances  contain  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  atxjma, 
it  is  evident  that  a  given  weight  of  butter  must  comprise  a  greater 
number  of  molecules  than  an  equal  weight  of  any  of  these  other  fats. 
Hence  on  determining  the  amount  of  potassium  hydrate  necessary  for 
saponifying  a  given  weight  of  different  fatty  substances,  butter  is 
found  to  require  more  standard  alkali  than  the  fats  used  for  its  adul- 
teration. This  method  of  titrating  all  the  fatty  acids  present  is  pre- 
ferable to  Hehner's,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  rapidity 
of  execution,  half  an  hour  sufficing  for  the  execution  of  an  analysis 
when  the  standard  solutions  are  in  readiness.  The  standard  solutions 
employed  are  a  deci-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potassium  hydrate 
dissolved  in  higldy  rectified  spirit  to  about  the  same  strength.  As  an 
indicator,  a  measured  quantity  of  veiy  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenol-phthale'in  is  added.  The  proce.s.s  is  carried  out  as  follows : — 
After  purifying  the  fat  by  repeated  fusion  and  filtration,  from  1  to  2 
grams  of  it  are  weighed  into  a  tall  beaker,  of  about  70  c.c.  capacity  ; 
25  c.c.  of  the  titrated  potassium  hydrate  solution  is  added,  and  the 
beaker  is  heated  in  a  water-bath.  When  the  spirit  is  nearly  boiling, 
the  contents  are  stirred  for  a  minute  with  a  glass  rod  to  cau.se  the  fat 
to  dissolve.  The  rod  is  rinsed  with  spirit  into  the  beaker  and  laid 
carefully  aside,  the  beaker  meanwhile  being  covered  with  a  watcii- 
glass,  and  heated  short  of  violent  ebullition  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  watch-glass  is  then  rinsed  with  alcohol  into  the  beaker,  and  the 
contents  once  more  stirred  with  the  glass  rod  for  a  minute  to  sjxponify 
any  particles  of  fat  still  atlhering  to  the  rod.  After  removing  the 
beaker  from  the  water-bath,  1  c.c.  of  the  phenol-phthalein  solution  is 
added,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  the  standard  acid  ;  the 
chano-e  of  colour  to  pure  yellow  shaq)Iy  indicates  the  end  of  the  re- 
action. 

Heatino-  for  5  minutes  only,  as  recommended  by  Hehner,  is  not 
always  sulficient  to  complete  the  saponification.  The  strength  of  the 
alkali  solution  should  be  fixed  by  titnition  with  the  standard  acid, 
after  25  c.c.  have  been  heated  as  in  the  above  process  for  15  minutt^-s, 
since  a  slight  oxidation  of  the  spirit  occurs  during  the  heating  which 
somewhat  lessens  its  titrc,  aljout  U'l  c.c.  less  of  acid  being  retpiired  by 
the  25  c.c. ;  the  alkali  solution  suffers  about  an  equal  alteration  by 
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standing  five  or  six  days  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  hence  it  must  be 
controlled  from  time  to  time.  Standard  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used, 
since  the  potassium  sulphate  formed  during  the  titration  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  separated  crystals  interfere  with  the  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  final  reaction.  The  author  expresses  the  quantity  of 
potassiuQi  hydrate  required  for  1  gram  of  fat  in  milligrams,  since  the 
number  thus  used  was  found  to  be  constant  in  repeated  analyses.  The 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  neutralised  by  1  gram  of 
butter  was  found  to  vary  in  diflTerent  samples  between  221"5  and  232"4, 
giving  a  difference  of  10-9.  The  fats  used  for  adulterating  butter  and 
for  making  artificial  butter  gave  lower  numbers.  Stearin  gives  by 
calculation  188-8,  olein,  lOO'O,  and  palmitin,  208'0 ;  and  since  these 
are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  fats,  it  would  be  anticipated  that 
the  results  given  by  them  in  the  new  pi'ocess  must  be  lower  than  that 
yielded  by  butter.  The  numbers  yielded  by  beef  suet,  tallow,  lard, 
and  mutton  suet  varied  between  195"4!  and  197  ;  whilst  for  olive  oil, 
191"8,  and  for  rapeseed  oil,  178' 7  wei-e  the  results.  The  difference 
between  the  highest  of  these  numbers  and  that  for  butter  is  sufficient 
to  allow  of  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  adultera- 
tion. From  an  artificial  butter  consisting  almost  entirely  of  oleo- 
margarin,  it  was  calculated  that  the  number  for  pure  oleo-margarin 
would  be  19o'5,  and  since  lard  yields  almost  the  same  number,  and 
oleo-margarin  and  lard  are  the  most  common  adulterants  of  butter, 
195'5  may  be  taken  as  the  number  to  form  the  basis  for  calculation  of 
adulteration.  Since  the  numbers  for  pure  butter  vary  between  221"5 
and  2o2'-i,  a  batter  which  yielded  a  number  not  lower  than  221'5  must 
be  considered  to  be  unadulterated.  If  the  number  is  lower  than  221"5, 
the  percentage  of  adulteration  is  estimated  from  the  equation  x  = 
(227 — n)  3"17,  in  which  x  is  the  percentage  required,  n  the  number 
obtained  for  the  sample  analysed,  and  227  is  the  mean  number  for  pure 
butter.  Owing  to  the  variations  exhibited  by  pure  batter,  an  error  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  calculation  of  percentage  adulteration  is  possible  ; 
and  assuming  that  butter  of  232 '4  has  been  adulterated  down  to  221-5, 
29  per  cent,  of  foreign  fats  may  be  introduced  and  remain  undetected. 
By  Hehner's  method,  however,  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  may  escape 
detection.  This  process  of  quantitative  saponification  may  be  pro- 
bably employed  to  distinguish  between  different  fats  and  oils,  and  to 
detect  adulteration  of  one  oil  or  fat  by  addition  of  another. 

F.  C. 

Analysis  of  Turkey-red  Oil.  By  G.  Steix  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.,  12,  1174 — 1175). — As  is  well  known,  Turkey-red  oil  (ammonium 
sulphoricinoleate  and  ammonium  sulphopyroterebate)  may  be  mixed 
with  large  quantities  of  water  without  undergoing  any  visible  change. 

In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  oil  in  such  a  mixture,  10  grams 
are  weighed  out  into  a  porcelain  basin,  together  with  25  grams  of  dry 
wax,  and  75  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the 
whole  heated  on  a  water- bath.  The  Turkey-red  oil  being  insoluble  in 
a  solution  of  salt,  separates  out  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  dis- 
solves in  the  fused  wax.  The  resolidified  cake  of  the  latter  is  then 
freed  from  attached  salt  by  means  of  filter-paper,  di-ied  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  weighed.     This  weight,  minus  that  of  the  wax  taken,  gives 
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the  weight  of  Turkey-red  oil  in  the  original  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 
The  amount  of  oil  in  various  commercial  samples  from  different 
sources  varied  between  Gl-4  per  cent,  and  77-5  per  cent.  T.    C. 

Estimation  of  Urea.  By  C.  Mehu  (Compt.  rend,  89,  175).— 
It  is  Avell  known  that  when  urea  is  acted  on  by  hypobroniites,  8  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  disengaged.  The  author  tinds  that  by 
mixing  the  solution  of  urea  with  glucose  or  cane-sugar  before  adding 
the  hypobromite,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  evolved.  The  presence 
of  an  excess  of  sugar  does  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

C.  H.  B. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Softening  Magnesia-hard  Water.  By  J.  Grossman  (Chem. 
News,  39,  258). — The  author  has  made  experiments  on  the  large  scale 
with  a  view  to  soften  magnesia-hard  water  by  Clark's  process,  and  he 
finds  that  by  it  magnesium  carbonate  is  precipitated  as  completely  and 
as  easily  as  calcium  carbonate.  The  water  in  question  was  pumped  from 
a  colliery  96i  yards  deep  at  Collin's  Green,  near  St.  Helen's,  and  the 
author  gives  the  percentage  of  CaO  and  ^IgO  contained  in  the  different 
strata  through  which  the  well  passed  :  they  contain  from  0"22  to  0"52 
per  cent.  MgO.  The  hardness  of  the  water  was  principally  tem- 
porary. He  confirms  the  statement,  that  mere  boiling  does  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  hardness  of  a  water.  Collin's  Gieen 
water  (the  hardness  of  which  is  almost  entirely  temporai-j-)  wht-n 
boiled  for  five  minutes  was  only  reduced  from  27"8''  to  17'6°.  The 
author  made  two  sets  of  experiments,  one  by  using  lime-water,  and 
the  other  milk  of  lime.  2'67  lbs.  of  lime  containing  90  per  cent.  CaO 
were  added  to  each  1,000  gallons  of  water.  T/ie  totnl  hunhit'ss  by  the 
process  was  reduced  from  28'o'^  to  about  5'4°,  the  total  solid  matter  from 
about  338  to  about  13  grains  per  gallon,  and  the  lime  from  9'13  to 
1"62,  and  the  magnesia  from  523  to  0"23  grains  per  gallon. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  much  more  easily  with  lime-water 
than  with  milk  of  lime  ;  in  both  cases  the  precipitate  settled,  and  the 
softened  water  was  left  quite  clear  in  from  3  to  5  hours. 

Wanklyn  states  that  1  equivalent  of  MgO  takes  as  much  soap  solu- 
tion as  \^  equivalents  of  CaO;  under  tho.se  circnmstances  Collin's 
Green  water  should  have  .shown  a  hardness  of  3o'U''  instead  of  233"'. 
Magnesia-hard  water  requires  Ic^n  soap  solution  than  the  sauie  equiva- 
lent of  lime-hard  water,  but  the  results  given  by  Clark's  soap  solution 
standard  in  magnesia-hard  water  cannot  bo  relied  upon  in  any  way. 

W.  T. 

Sanitary  Notes  on  Potable  Water.  By  G.  Bischof  {Sanitary 
BecorJ,  May,  1879).  —  The  author  criticises  Lewin's  paper  (this 
vol.,  p.  3-i3).  He  contends  that  Lewin  attempted  to  purify  urino 
by  the  use  of  the  spongy  iron  filter,  whereas  that  filter  is  intended  for 
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the  treatment  of  impure  waters ;  he  objects  also  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  Lewin's  solutions  were  run  thrcuigh  the  filter,  and  holds  that 
Lewin's  methods  of  analysis  were  faulty  and  his  general  procedure 
inexact. 

Experiments  are  detailed  in  which  water  before  and  after  filtration 
through  spongy  iron  was  allowed  to  act  on  pieces  of  fresli  meat, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  water  which  has  been  efficiently 
filtered  possesses  considerable  antiseptic  properties. 

M.  M.  P.  M. 

Experiments  with  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicated  Carbon,  and 
Spongy  Iron  Filters.  By  F.  De  Chaumont  {Army  Medical  Eeport, 
1877,  170 — 171). — These  experiments  deserve  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Wigner  (this  vol., 
p.  493). 

Animal  charcoal  in  pieces,  in  a  moderately  compressed  state,  allows 
water  to  pass  rapidly,  and  provided  the  charcoal  is  frequently  renewed 
or  rebumt,  exerts  a  useful  purifying  action  on  water  which  is  to  be  used 
at  once.  Such  water,  however,  when  stored,  soon  shows  evidence  of  low 
forms  of  life,  and  yields  after  a  time  a  sediment  of  organisms  :  this 
takes  place  even  when  analysis  immediately  after  filtration  shows  no 
albuminoid  ammonia.  This  is  probably  due  to  germs  passing  the 
charcoal  undestroyed,  and  being  furnished  with  the  requisite  pabulum 
by  the  phosphates  which  the  water  dissolves  from  the  charcoal.  It  is 
known  also  that  although  decomposing  albumin  is  arrested  by  the 
charcoal,  fresh  albumin  passes  unchanged.  After  such  charcoal  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  it  becomes  charged  with  the  impurities 
which  it  has  removed  from  the  water,  and  yields  these  impurities 
again  to  water  which  stands  in  contact  with  it :  hence  a  filter  kept 
immersed  in  a  cistern  may  ultimately  contaminate  instead  of  purifying 
the  water, 

Silicated  carbon,  and  other  forms  of  consolidated  carbon,  present 
little  advantage  in  the  above  respects  over  loose  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  easily  clogged  and  less  easily 
removed  and  purified ;  with  neither  form  of  charcoal  is  lengthened 
contact  with  the  water  desirable,  nor  should  the  filtered  water  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  considerable  time  before  being  used. 

Sponciy  iron  is  found  to  be  a  very  powerful  filtering  substance  :  used 
in  conjunction  with  "  prepared  sand,"  consisting  of  gi'avel  and  pyro- 
lusite,  which  removes  a  trace  of  iron  taken  up  by  the  water,  a  contact 
of  twenty-two  minutes  will  purify  all  but  very  impure  waters.  Its 
purifying  action,  moreover,  is  complete ;  and  it  was  found  that  water 
filtered  through  these  substances  could  be  stored  without  any  change 
or  development  of  life  occurring  ;  and  further,  that  water  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  filtering  medium  for  an  indefinite  period  was  in  no  way 
contaminated.  F.   C 

Purification  of  Gas  by  Ammonia.  By  W.  Gobel  (Bingl. 
polyt.  J.,  232,  180 — 182). — The  author  passes  ammonia  into  the 
crude  gas,  and  cools  the  mixture  by  means  of  condensers.  The  gas  is 
then  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  a  coke-sci-ubber,  ammonia  gas 
being  added  simultaneously  at  a  temperature  of  25  to  40°.     A  con- 
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stanfc  fall  of  water  cnntainins:  crypsuTn  pnssos  through  the  Rornbher 
the  water  having  a  teruporature  of  lit".  Carbonic  a'cid,  snlj.liurottod 
hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  l)i«n]phide  of  carbon  are  removed  by  this 
treatment.  Gas  thus  purified  no  longer  requires  pnrifiention  with 
lime  or  iron,  a  circumstance  w1;icli  is  of  great  importance  in  gas 
making,  inasmucli  as  thereby  the  difficulties  of  charging  and  emptvin"- 
the  purifiers  are  not  only  removed  but  also  all  nuisances  arisinir  tliere'- 
from  stopped ;  moreover,  a  bye-product  is  consumed,  which  hitherto 
has  been  useless  in  many  gas  works.  D,  B, 

Decomposition  of  Bones  by  Steam.  By  D.  Koxio  (Bird. 
Cerdr.,  8,  G9).— By  sul)iec-ting  bone-meal  to  tlie  action  of  steam,  the 
nitrogen  is  rendered  more  easily  convertible  into  ammonia. 

After  21  weeks,  38-(>2  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  steamed  hone- 
meal,  and  24-30  per  cent,  in  the  same  unstcamed  had  become  converted 
into  ammonia.  ^^    j    q 

Retrogradation  of  Superphosphates.  By  H.  Jori.if:  (Compt. 
rend.,  88,1324). — In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid,  superphosphates 
undergo  no  change,  but  if  the  quantity  of  acid  is  insufficient  for  com- 
plete decomposition,  the  action  of  the  sesqnioxides  present  on  the 
calcium  phosphates  gives  rise  on  drying  to  phosphates  of  iron  and 
aluminium,  together  with  tricalcium  phosphate.  The  addition  of 
chalk,  or  of  plaster  containing  calcium  carbonate,  produces  the  same 
efEect.  C.  H.  B. 

Green  Pigment  from  Barium  Chromate.  By  T.  Doroi.As 
{Chem.  News,  40,  50). — Barium  chromate.  which  is  jirecipitated  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
chromate,  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
"  lemon  yellow."  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  this  sub- 
stance in  the  dry  state,  great  heat  is  developed,  and  it  is  coloured  a 
deep  red  from  the  lil)eration  of  chromic  acid.  If  the  mixture, be  now 
ground  up  in  a  mortar  and  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  chromic  acid 
is  reduced  to  sesquioxide,  which  colours  the  mass  green,  yielding  a 
pigment  possessing  considerable  body. 

From  the  great  heat  developed,  it  might  be  rather  dangerous  to  mix 
the  dried  chromate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  large  scale.  The 
better  method  of  proceeding  would  probably  bo  to  mix  the  wet  preci- 
pitate with  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  and  dry  the  mixture  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  chromic  acid  would  then  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  other  substances.  D.  B. 

Solvay's  Soda  used  in  the  Preparation  of  Ultramarine.  Hy 
0.  Ilgen  (JJiyujL  iwhjt.  J.,  232,  177— ]«<>).— It  is  stated  that  large 
quantities  of  soda  are  now  prei)ared  by  Solvay's  ammonia  process,  the 
product  obtained  being  of  great  purity.  Owing  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, and  the  fine  granular  structure  of  this  soda,  ultramarine  manu- 
facturers have  reiected  its  use,  as  they  founil  that  the  mass  fused 
together  very  readily,  and  thus  prevented  the  formation  of  blue.  How- 
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ever,  tliis  clifficulty  may  be  entirely  removed  by  adcHns;'  sodium  sul- 
phate to  the  mixings.  The  author  has  used  Solvay's  soda  for  several 
years  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  been  able  to  produce  any  kind  of  shade 
with  it.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  added  is  equal  to  about  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  soda  used.  Solvay's  soda  may  not  only  be  recommended 
on  accoiint  of  its  regular  composition,  but  also  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness and  high  percentage  of  carbonate.  The  following  are  the  average 
results  of  some  analyses  : — 

Na-^COs.       K,S04.        Naa.     Moisture.     Insoluble. 

Solvay 99-63        0-00        0-06        OlS  0-16  =  100-00 

Kuhlmann....      9o-80        2-50        0-50        0-70  0-50  =  lOO'OO 

The  author  also  recommends  the  use  of  Solvay's  pure  calcium  chlo- 
ride for  precipitating  the  washed  ultramarine  which  no  longer  de- 
posits in  pure  water.  D.  B. 

Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  Clays.  (Dingl.  polyt.  J., 
232,  159 — 165). — In  examining  clays,  Lindhorst  dissolves  the  residue 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  separates  the  con- 
stituents, and  calls  the  remainder  silicic  acid. 

According  to  Senft,  clays  are  still  being  formed  at  places  where 
felspar  rock  is  decomposed  by  weathering,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
massive  deposits  of  clay,  loam,  and  marl  have  originated  principally 
in  the  decomposition  of  conglomerates,  sand-stone,  roof-slate,  marl  and 
lime,  water  having  washed  them  to  their  present  beds.  The  fatty 
clays  are  found  in  the  deepest  parts  of  former  inland  lakes,  the 
"flookans"  at  the  banks  of  meers,  the  loam  deposits  in  open  bays 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  former  valleys  of  rivers  or  seas,  the  "  loess" 
deposits  in  bays  situated  some  distance  from  such  valleys,  the  marls 
in  the  deep  creeks  of  former  lakes  in  lime-rock  regions.  Senft  distin- 
guishes three  varieties  : — 

1.  Kaolin  or  porcelain  earth  perfectly  free  fi'om  iron,  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue,  is  infusible  and  non-vitrifiable,  but  shrinks 
together  and  becomes  hard  when  heated. 

2.  fuller's  earth  or  pipe-clay  contains  as  much  as  9  per  cent,  ferric 
hydrate,  10  to  12  per  cent,  excess  of  sibcic  acid,  and  1-25  per  cent, 
magnesia.  Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  greasy,  and  is  almost 
infusible. 

3.  Common  clay  or  potter's  clay,  mixed  intimately  with  at  least  10 
per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  is  fusible  and 
vitritiable,  but  splits  to  pieces  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  much 
sand  or  lime. 

Senft  gives  some  tables  relating  to  the  substances  which  may 
accompany  common  clay,  and  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
admixtures  he  distinguishes  two  varieties,  viz.,  clays  free  from  lime, 
and  clays  containing  lime. 

Smock  has  analysed  a  number  of  clays  from  New  Jersey,  which 
are  remarkable,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  titanium  present : — 
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SiO-:. 

AI2O3. 

ILO  combined. 

,      K,0. 

Na.,0. 

CaO. 

I. 

31-32 

27-13 

9-63 

traces 

traces 

ti-acei 

II. 

43-22 

38-!>-i 

13-71 

0-30 

017 

0-15 

III. 

28-21 

19-88 

6-02 

1-66 

0-33 

Oil 

IV. 

1679 

17-52 

517 

o-u 

0-21 

MgO. 

FeOa. 

TiOo. 

Quartz. 

I. 

0-08 

1-26 

1-93 

29-00 

II. 

Oil 

0-81 

1-:S5 

131 

III. 

0-37 

1-51 

1-02 

41-30 

IV. 

0-25 

0-65 

0-90 

58-15 

Hauenschild  mentious  the  presence  of  vanadinm  sulphate  in  the 
yellow  and  red  facings  of  the  public  buildings  recently  erected  in 
Vienna. 

According  to  Olschewsky  the  resistance  which  tiles  offer  to  the 
weather  depends  on  their  porosity,  and  the  latter  on  the  constitution 
of  the  clay  and  the  temperature  of  burning.  From  anotiier  source 
this  statement  is  disputed;  the  porosity  is  said  to  be  no  criterion  for 
judging  as  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  weather,  since  Swedish 
tiles  are  often  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the  induence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. D.  B. 

Liquid  Cyanides  and  Chlorides  in  Blast  Furnaces.  (Dimjl. 
pohjt.  ./.,  232,  l8Gj. — Tlie charcoal-furnace  at  Also-Sajo,  in  Hungary, 
is  charged  with  spathic  iron  and  brown-iron  ore,  and  produces  alter- 
nately specular  iron  and  white  pig  iron.  The  furnace  has  two  tuyere 
holes  92  mm.  in  diameter,  and  a  blowing  pressure  of  33  mm. ;  the  blast 
temperature  is  400°  to  450°,  its  weekly  production  80  tuns  with  a 
consumption  of  70  kilos,  of  coals  per  lOO  kilos,  of  iron. 

This  furnace,  especially  when  worked  for  ordinary  white  pig  iron, 
i.e.,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  frequently  shows  litjuid  saline 
masses,  which  escape  through  the  tapping  hole,  inmiedialely  previous 
to  the  letting  off  of  the  slag.  These  masses  are  distinguished  by  the 
large  amount  of  white  smoke  evolved  from  them.  The  liquid  slag 
also  gives  off  a  similar  smoke.  The  soliditied  saline  mass  was  coloured 
bluish-grey,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  strongly  alkaline,  and  smells 
of  prassic  acid.     Its  composition  is  as  follows  : — 

In8ohible  COj  anil 

K.  Na.         Fe.        CN.        CI.       SiOj.     SO3.  substuiicos.  Moisture.       lo»». 

19-40    0-25     6-34     725     8-65    052    O-O6     42-U8        1-52        1393 

The  chlorine  appears  to  be  in  combination  with  potassium,  the 
cyanogen  with  iron,  and  the  excess  (if  any)  with  j)ota.ssium,  so  that 
the  mass  is  a  compound  of  potassium  chloride  and  cyanide,  iron  cya- 
nide, potassium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  silicate.  Theformulii  for  the 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  compounds  is  K2Fe(CN,CI)j.  \).   H. 

Obtaining  Vanadium  from  the  Uranium  Ore  of  Joachimsthal. 

By  A.  Paieua  {Din.jl.  ^^'hjt.  /.,  231,  550—557). 

Refining  Copper.     13y  \i.  Hksse  (^Dlugl.  polyt.  J.,  232,  187).— 
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The  author  meUs  refined  copper  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  under  a 
laver  of  charcoal,  and  overpoles  it  so  as  to  completely  remove  all  the 
cuprous  oxide.  The  melted  copper  is  then  poured  into  a  clay  mould 
and  covered  with  a  lid,  through  which  carbonic  anhydride  is  intro- 
duced until  the  mass  is  quite  cold.  The  gases  absorbed  by  the  copper, 
especially  sulphurous  acid,  are  said  to  be  expelled  by  this  treatment, 
whilst  the  resulting  copper  is  distinguished  by  extraordinary  softness, 
toughness,  and  tirmness.  D.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Tin  and  Lead  Alloys  with  Vinegar.  By  R. 
Weber  {Dingl.  pohjt.  /.,  232,  loo— 159,  and  264^—273).— The  author 
undertook  a  complete  series  of  experiments  regarding  the  action  of 
vinegar  on  vessels  made  of  plumbiferous  tin  in  order  to  obtain  certain 
data,  which  may  be  of  some  use  both  in  a  sanitary  and  commercial 
point  of  view. 

The  trials  were  made  partly  with  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  partly 
with  mixtures  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony.  The  vessels  were  dried  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  weighed,  and  treated  with  commercial  vinegar 
containing  (3"17  per  cent,  acetic  anhydride.  To  determine  the  metallic 
oxides,  which  were  partly  in  suspension  and  partly  in  solution,  the 
vinegar  was  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated :  the  residue  was 
dried  on  a  water-bath,  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  boiled  out  with 
water,  ignited  and  weighed.  The  lead  in  the  oxide  of  tin  obtained  was 
separated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  results  show  that  the  quantities  of  dissolved  metal  decrease  in 
rapid  progression  as  the  amount  of  tin  in  the  alloy  increases.  Although 
in  treating  the  vessels  a  second  time  with  vinegar  less  metal  is  dis- 
solved, the  proportion  of  tin  in  the  vinegar  is  larger.  This  cii'cum- 
stance  is  explained  by  the  separation  of  part  of  the  dissolved  lead 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  alloy  on  the  metalliferous  vinegar. 
Vessels,  therefore,  give  up  larger  quantities  of  metal,  when  first  used. 
The  same  condition  applies  also  to  newly-cleaned  vessels. 

In  the  next  place,  the  action  of  vinegar  on  vessels  made  of  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin  containing  4  per  cent,  of  antimony  was  tried.  The 
results  were  similar  to  the  above,  the  solubility  of  lead  decreasing 
rapidly  as  the  quantity  of  tin  increases.  According  to  the  author's 
views,  the  addition  of  antimony,  which  increases  the  rigidity  of  tin 
vessels,  is  not  injurious  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

In  the  above  experiments,  air  always  had  access ;  this  causes  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  which  is  fa.voured  by  the  vinegar.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment. 

The  precipitation  of  lead  from  the  metalliferous  vinegar  by  the 
alloy  forms  an  important  factor  in  explaining  the  reactions  in  question. 
Fleischl  disputes  the  possibility  of  precipitating  lead  by  means  of  tin. 
The  author  therefore  considered  it  necessaiy  to  investigate  this  reac- 
tion. His  observations  coincide  with  those  of  Proust,  Klaproth,  and 
Hermbstedt,  who  do  not  doubt  that  lead  is  precipitable  by  tin. 

Vessels  made  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  gave  similar  results 
when  treated  with  vinegar,  hence,  judging  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  quantity  of  lead  in  tin  vessels  may  be  equal  to  that  of  copper 
in  silver  vessels.  D.  B. 
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Detection  of  Fire  Damp.  Ry  R.  A.  Smith  (Chem.  Neinx,  39, 
'?.G7). — For  this  purpose,  the  author  employs  a  compression  8yrinf,'e 
made  by  taking  a  piece  of  strong  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  2  inches 
long  and  8  mm.  internal  diameter.  Slipping  a  jiiece  of  india-rubber 
tubing  over  it  to  act  as  packing,  and  pusiiing  l)otli  into  a  bras.s  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  with  the  bottom  and  sides  well  covered  with  glue, 
which  was  found  to  make  the  best  air-tight  joint,  and  yet  not  to  be 
ignited  by  the  heat  developed  by  the  compression.  A  hole  is  cat  out  of 
the  brass  and  caoutchouc  tube  exposing  the  glass  under  it  to  act  as  a 
window,  anel  the  small  brass  tube  or  cap  containing  the  gla.sp  tube  is 
screwed  on  to  a  longer  brass  tube  of  precisely  the  same  diameter  as 
the  glass  tube,  and  in  which  a  brass  piston  well  packed  and  lubricated 
with  soap  is  fitted.  A  mixture  of  air  with  5  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas 
flashes  when  the  piston  is  driven  down  rapidly  by  a  blow  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The  apparatus  is  made  still  more  delicate  by  placing  a  small  piece 
of  platinum-black  at  tiie  bottom,  so  that  by  its  aid  2^  per  cent,  of 
raar.sh-gas  can  be  detected.  In  using  this  apparatus,  any  person 
can  walk  in  the  dark  along  the  workings  of  the  pit,  and  by  forcing 
down  the  piston  of  t)ie  apparatus  from  time  to  time  observe  through 
the  window  at  the  bottom  whether  flashes  are  produced  ;  the  explo- 
sion is  confined  entirely  to  the  tube  and  could  not  jiossilily  ignite  fire- 
damp outside.  The  author  calculates  the  pressure  produced  by  each 
blow  to  bo  about  3u  atmospheres.  The  air  in  the  tube  must  be 
changed  after  each  trial,  so  as  to  have  it  filled  with  the  air  to  be  tested, 
For  this  purpose  a  loose  jjlunger  is  employed,  which  is  worked  a  few 
times  up  and  down  the  tube. 

The  author  also  made  experiments  with  Ansell's  diffusion  apparatus, 
in  which  the  marsh-gas  pas.ses  through  a  porous  vessel  and  raises  a 
caoutchouc  cover  which  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  make  comniu  idea- 
tion with  an  electric  bell.  The  action  is  very  rapid,  but  the  raised 
caoutchouc  soon  falls  ;  the  author  devised  a  self-acting  arrangement 
whereby  the  vessel  was  kept  filled  with  nitrogen  pn^duced  l)y  the 
action  of  bleaching  powder  on  sal-ammoniac ;  but  this  apj)aratu8  did 
not  give  indications  with  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas.     W.  T. 

Decomposition  of  Gun-cotton  in  a  Closed  Vessel.  By  Sakkau 
and  ViKiLLK  (Cnnijjt.  rund.,  89,  It^o— lt'»7).— The  pulverulent  gun- 
cotton  used  in  these  experiments  had  the  composition:  C,  240 ;  N, 
127;  0,  55-6;  H,  2--4;  residue,  2-i;  moisture,  2G.  Measurements 
of  the  pressures  produced  by  deflagrating  different  quantities  in  a 
cylinder  capable  of  holding  3o:3  c.c,  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Density  of 

Pressure  in  kilos 

products. 

per  sij.  cm. 

0-10 

1,1'JO 

015 

2,200 

0-20 

B.U'JO 

0-2o 

4,070 

Density  of 

Pressure  in  kilos. 

products. 

per  sj.  c.ii. 

u-;Jo 

5,!»2<J 

U-3') 

7,730 

0-45 

9,700 

0o5 

11,840 

The  heat  produced  by  the   combustion  of  one  kilogram  of  the  dry 
substance  =  1,046  cals.,  the  density  of  the  products  being  0  023  under 
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a  pressure  of  250  kilos.  The  volume  of  permanent  gas  measured 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  produced  by  1  kilogram  of  the  dry  substance  varied 
with  the  density  of  the  products. 


Density. 

Tohime  of  gas. 

0-010 

658-5  litres. 

0-023 

669-1      „ 

0-200 

678-7      „ 

!  composition  of  the 

gas  also 

varied  in  a  similar 

manner. 

Density.       Pressure. 

CO2. 

CO.              H. 

N. 

0-023           250 

23-72 

43-24        17-28 

15-76 

0-200        3,090 

28-68 

37-61         18-95 

14-85 

0-300         5,920 

30-42 

36-28        18-76 

14-54 

No  methane,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  nitrous  vapours  was  formed.  The 
amount  of  water  produced  in  the  experiments  under  the  lowest  pres- 
sure was  equal  to  15-6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  gun-cotton  em- 
ployed. In  all  the  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  pressures,  the  gun-cotton  was  deflagrated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen.  When  deflagrated  in  oxygen,  the  results  are  somewhat 
modified.  C.  H.  B. 

Combustion  of  Gunpowder.  By  Noble  and  Abel  (Gompt. 
rend.,  89,  155 — 164). — By  adopting  special  precautions  in  order  to 
prevent  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  authors  have  been  able 
to  prove  that  potassium  thiosulphate  constitutes  from  1  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  solid  products  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  amount  of  oxygen  existing  in 
the  gunpowder  with  that  found  in  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  amount  of  thiosulphate  formed  dej^ends  on  slight  modifications 
in  the  conditions  under  which  explosion  takes  place,  and  is  not 
affected  by  differences  in  the  proportion  of  gaseous  and  solid  products. 
It  is  rapidly  increased  when  the  solid  residue  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  rises  in  some  cases  to  as  high  as  315°.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion of  blasting  powder,  which  contains  about  11  per  cent,  less 
nitre  than  military  powders,  show  remarkable  peculiarities. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  exist  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, the  amount  of  the  former  gas  being  about  double  that  obtained 
from  any  otlier  powder,  whilst  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  de- 
creases from  40 — 45  to  32  per  cent.  Methane  and  hydrogen  are  pre- 
sent in  exceptionally  large  proportion,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
as  high  as  7  per  cent.  In  the  solid  residue  the  proportion  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  is  comparatively  small,  and  potassium  sulphate  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  only  0*5  per  cent.  Potassium  monosulphide 
amounts  to  32  per  cent.,  potassium  thiosulphate  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
potassium  thiocyanate  to  3  per  cent.  Ammonium  sesquicarbonate  and 
free  carbon  are  present  in  larger  quantity  than  in  any  other  experi- 
ments. These  differences  are  doubtless  due  to  the  relatively  small 
quantity  of  the  oxidising  agent  existing  in  the  powder. 

Determinations  of  the  heat  produced  by  exploding  the  powders  in 
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quantities  of  0"r2 — 1206  prams,  and  2.V92  p^rams  in  cylinders  capal)le 
of  holding  ;^2-5  grams  and  118-8  grams  resijectively,  gave  the  follow- 
ing numbers : — 

1  gram  Waltham  Abbey  pebble     ....  714-5  thermal  units. 

1      „  „  „       R.L.G 7181 

1      „  ,,  „      F.G 727-2 

1       „     Curtis  and  Harvey,  No.  6 .  .  . .  7505  ,, 

„       „     Blasting   5U6-8  „ 

„       „      Spanish  spherical    762-3  ,, 

The  beat  produced  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  powder,  and 
on  the  conditions  of  explosion.  The  above  numbers  were  obtained 
with  powders  which,  as  usual,  contained  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  numbers  obtained  with  perfectly  dry  powder  were  somewhat 
higher. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volume  of  permanent  gas  produced, 
calculated  to  700°  C.  and  760  mm. 

1  gram  Waltham  Abbey  pebble    278-3  c.c. 

1      „  „  „      R.L.G 274-2   „ 

1      „  ,,  „      F.G 263-1   „ 

1      ,,     Curtis  and  Harvey,  No.  6    ....  241-0   „ 

1       „     Blasting 360-3    „ 

1       ,,     Spanish  spherical 2342    ,, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  products  varies  in- 
versely w^ith  the  amount  of  heat  evolved:  hence  it  would  af)piar  that 
the  active  force  of  different  powders  is  not  essentially  different,  a  con- 
clusion which  has  been  experimentally  verified  for  all  the  powders 
employed  in  these  experiments.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the 
active  force  of  two  powders  by  a  simple  calculation  of  the  units  of  h(>at 
evolved  on  their  explosion.  The  blasting  powder  used,  when  exploded 
with  a  gravimetric  density  1,  gave  a  tension  of  44  tons  on  the  square 
inch  (6706  atmos.).  The  tension  of  Waltham  Abbey  powder  exploded 
under  similar  conditions  was  43  tons  (6554  atmos.).  The  authors 
still  regard  the  average  temperature  of  explosion  as  2200",  although 
this  will  vary  with  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  C.  Jl.   B. 

Rotatory  Po-wer  of  Beer  Worts,  By  J.  K.iKr)Ai,  (Jli>'il.  Ceutr., 
1879,  57). — The  aullK)r  states  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  wort,  many  kinds  of  sugars  come  into  quest ioii,  of  which  the  rota- 
tory power  at  first  lies  between  glucose  and  maltose,  later  on  J)etween 
maltose  and  dextrin,  so  that  a  mixture  of  these  three  sub.stanccs,  or 
more  probably  still,  a  series  of  carhohydrates  may  be  present,  .such  as 
those  obtained  by  Musculus  and  Gruber  by  the  action  of  diastase  on 
starch  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abstr.,  778).  A.  J.  C. 

Fermentation  of  Must.  By  A.  Bi.axkkniiorx  and  II.  W. 
DAHLtN  {JJicil.  C't'////-.,187'J,  67— 68).— Blaukenhorn  has  stated  that  arti- 
ficially warming  the  must  gives  a  quicker  fermentation  and  a  better 
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wine  than  when  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

In  this  method,  Dahlen  shows  the  important  fact  that  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  fermenting  liquid  is  not  above  the  normal  point. 

This  chemist  has  also  attempted  to  apply  practically  the  views  of 
Neubauer  and  Moritz  (idetn,  1873,  59—60;  1874,  378— 381)— that  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  must  ferments  more  quickly, 
— by  utilising  the  gas  evolved  from  the  must  itself. 

Further  experiments  are  needed  to  ensure  its  successful  application 
in  practice.  A.  J.   C. 

Resin-sizing  of  Paper.  By  G.  Lunge  (Dmgl.  polyt.  J.,  231, 
459). — The  theory  of  resin-sizing,  which  until  recently  was  very  much 
neglected  by  chemists,  lias  been  considerably  developed  by  Wurster 
{ihid.,  226,  75,  310  and  381,  227—267). 

The  author  states  that  his  own  pupil,  G.  Conradin,  previous  to  the 
first  work  of  Wurster,  not  only  discerned  the  true  theory  of  resin- 
sizing,  but  also  carried  it  out  practically.  Tt  depends  not  as  was  for- 
merly generally  believed,  on  the  precipitation  of  a  resinate  of  alumina, 
but  upon  the  pi^ecipitatiou  of  the  free  acid. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  might  be  asked.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  resin-soap  with  sulphate  of  alumina  ?  Why  cannot 
free  acid  be  used  for  this  purpose  ?  Wurster  in  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment found  that  free  acid  precipitated  the  resin  in  comjiact  flakes, 
which  are  not  tine  enough  for  the  sizing.  He  remarks,  however,  that 
the  small  quantity  of  free  acid  which  frequently  occurs  in  sulphate  of 
alumina  of  commerce  is  wrongly  feared  by  paper  manufacturers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  of  use  in  tlie  sizing,  but  he  has  not  determined  the 
limit  beyond  which  the  free  acid  will  act  injuriously  ;  this  is  important, 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  a  part  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  with 
the  much  cheaper  free  acid. 

This  question,  left  open  by  Wurster,  has  been  solved  by  Conradin. 
Sizing  may  be  done  just  as  well  with  free  acid  as  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  (aluzn  cake).  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  replace  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina  entirely  by  free  acid  for  the  following  reasons  : — It 
is  impossible  to  manufacture  paper-pulp  with  an  alkaline  reaction  into 
sized  paper,  but  the  acid  reaction  which  it  must  have  must  not  be 
produced  by  free  acid,  otherwise  the  free  acid  would  act  on  the  brass 
sieves,  drying  cylinders,  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery ;  the  paper 
would  be  stained,  the  starch  which  is  always  used  in  sizing  would  be 
converted  into  dextrin,  and  the  ultramarine  blue  used  for  producing 
better  whitfs  would  be  decomposed  and  the  colour  destroyed,  and 
lastly,  the  free  acid  would  act  on  and  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  paper 
itself. 

Wurster  states  that  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  necessary  to 
transform  the  resinate  of  alumina  at  first  produced  into  basic  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  free  resin  acid. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  more  sulphate  of  alumina  when  water  is  em- 
ployed which  contains  much  lime  salts ;  and  the  difference  in  the  water 
employed  is  the  principal  cause  why  different  manufactories  do  not 
produce  the  same  results,  although  exactly  the  same  mixtures  are  em- 
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ployed.  The  author  mentions  the  fact  that  of  two  papers  examined 
by  him,  one  sized  entirely  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  oth<-r  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  ac-id  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  no  ditYL-n.ufo 
could  be  observed  between  them,  and  no  part  of  the  ultramarine  used 
in  improving  the  whiteness  was  in  either  case  decomposed. 

The  author  finds  tliat  a  modification  of  Varrontrapp's  method  of 
introducing  barium  sulphate  by  adding  to  the  pulp  chloride  of  barium 
and  then  sodium  sulphate,  produces  a  much  smoother  and  better 
paper  by  reason  of  the  barium  sulphate  being  better  incorporated 
and  fi.xed  in  the  pulp,  but  instead  of  adding  sodium  sulphate,  the 
author  uses  free  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  anil  utilizes 
the  sodium  sulphate  formed  as  a  product  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  resin  soap,  ^y    'P 

Utilisation  of  the  Residues  obtained  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Anilin-red.  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  232,  <>6.)— It  is  known  that  the 
arseuic-acid  process,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  process,  and  Coupier's 
nitrobenzene  process  of  preparing  aniline-red" give  a  yield  of  only  oO  to 
40  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter  on  the  aniline  originally  used.  Tho 
remainder  forms  resinous,  hitherto  valueless  masses.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  air-dried  residues  give,  when  distilled  in  horizontal  re- 
torts, a  distillate,  Avhich  contains,  besides  water  and  ammonia,  aniline, 
toluidine,  xyliiliue,  and  their  homologues,  and  a  high  boiliu"  oil,  con- 
taining, besides  naphthylamine  and  acridine,  large  quantities  of 
diphenylamiue. 

In  Europe  750  tons  of  aniline-red  arc  prepared  annuallv.  1,-')00  tons 
of  aniline  oils  being  formed,  which  are  at  present  a  worthless  residue. 
If  treated  by  the  above  process,  250  tons  of  aniline  and  other  bases 
could  be  recovered,  of  the  value  of  500,000  marks.  1 ).    15. 

Manufacture  of  Methylaniline.  By  C.  Hausseumax.v  {iJimil. 
poltjt.  ./.,  231,  40'.*). — ^lethyliiniline  is  generally  made  in  Germany  by 
beating  methyl  alcohol  with  crystallised  aniline  hydrochloride,  whilst 
in  France  it  is  generally  manufactured  by  the  use  of  a  mi.xture  of 
aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  salt. 

The  latter  mode  gives  a  product  which  yields  tho  saine  amount  of 
violet  as  the  dimethylaniline  obtained  by  the  first-mentione<l  process. 

The  author  considers  the  French  method  the  better  of  tho  two,  be- 
cause, apart  from  the  slight  advantage  in  price,  it  is  more  easy  to 
charge  the  autoclave  with  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  than  with  the 
aniline  hydrochloride. 

In  place  of  the  autoclave  mentioned  (ihi'il.,  230,  245),  which  is  of 
copper  or  thick  enamelled  cast-iron,  he  uses  a  1  cm.  thick  enamelled 
vessel,  which  fits  into  a  stronger  outer  vessel,  the  space  between  tho 
two  being  filled  with  lead.  If  then  tho  enamel  becomes  injured,  the 
inner  kettle  can  be  removed  for  rej)air  at  less  cost  than  sending  tho 
whole  autoclave,  owing  to  its  companilively  light  weight. 

The  mixture  employed  for  the  preparatidii  of  dimethylaniline  is 
100  parts  of  aniline,  85  parts  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  lOU  parts  pf 
liydrochloric  acid.  This  mixture  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  about 
230°,  until  the  pressure  reaches  nearly  2U  atmospheres.     As   soon  as 
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the  methylating  process  is  ended  the  pressure  falls,   even  when  the 
heat  is  increased.  W.   T. 

Explosive  Product  of  a  Solution  of  Phosphorus  in  Carbon 
Bisulphide.  By  H.  R.  Peoctee  (Ghem.  News,  39,  245). — The  author 
found  two  bottles  containing  this  solution,  which  were  probably  five  or 
six  years  old,  with  an  orange-yellow  deposit  on  the  sides,  and  having 
read  that  a  bottle  with  a  similar  deposit  exploded  violently  on  being 
broken,  he  threw  them  against  a  wall,  and  found  that  each  exploded 
on  breaking.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  was  under  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  and  it  is  clear  that  some  new  and  spontaneously  com- 
bustible body  had  been  formed.  W.  T. 

Teak  Wood.  By  G.  Thoms  (Lanchv.  Versuchs.-Stat.,  23,  413—427). 
— The  greater  portion  of  the  results  given  in  this  paper  have  already 
appeared  (this  Journal,  1878,  Abst.,  lOOO).  In  addition  to  these,  the 
author  has  made  several  complete  analyses  of  teak  wood,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  mean  result: — Water,  S"46  per  cent.;  ash,  2*16; 
carbon,  47"51 ;  hydrogen,  5'72  ;  oxygen,  3G'00  ;  nitrogen,  0'13 ;  total, 
99*97.  The  percentages  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  higher  than  in 
most  other  woods.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  its  richness  in  phosphate  of 
lime  and  silica,  the  author  thinks  the  great  hardness  of  the  wood  is 
due.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  problen  in  what 
form  the  calcium  phosphate  present  in  the  wood  as  CaHP04  has  been 
taken  up  from  the  soil,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  enters  the 
plant  as  soluble  phosphate,  CaH4P208,  and  separates  out  from  this. 

J.  K.  C. 

Quebracho  Wood.  {Bingl.  pohjt.  J.,  231,  451— 452).— At  the 
Berlin  Leather  Exhibition,  and  more  especially  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, quebracho  wood  attracted  attention  as  a  new  tanning  material. 

Quebracho  Colorado,  commonly  called  quebracho,  has  a  sp  gr.  of  I'll 
to  1*13.  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  light  or  dark  brownish-red  colour. 
It  contains,  according  to  Jean  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghem.,  28,  6),  15"7  percent. 
of  a  tannin  which  is  not  identical  with  that  in  oak  bark  and  in  chest- 
nut wood,  and  2"8  per  cent,  of  another  asti'ingent  acid,  which  is  not 
fixed  by  animal  skins,  and  behaves  with  reagents  like  gallic  acid. 

Arnaudon  has  found  it  to  contain  a  colouring  matter  which  gives  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye.  The  watery  decoction  of  the  wood  is  slightly 
acid. 

Quebracho  is  as  suitable  as  sumac  for  the  manufacture  of  morocco 
leather,  especially  in  the  production  of  dark  colours.  W.  T. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Mother  of  Pearl  and  of  Imitations 
of  Marble  from  Glue.    By  E.  Fleck  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  231,  532— 

538).' 

Preservation  of  Meat.  By  F.  v.  Heyden  and  J.  Eckaet  {BieJ. 
Gentr.,  1879,  63—64). 

Formation  of  Fat  from  Casein  in  the  Ripening  of  Cheese. 
By  G.  MuEso  and  A.  Menozzj  (Bied.  Gentr.,  1879,  62—63). 
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Presence  in.  the  Solar  Spectram  of  Dark  Lines,  which  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  Lines  of  the  Spectrum  of  Oxygen. 
By  J.  C.  Draper  (Am.  J.  >V/.,  16,  2.")t;— -JCj).— TlK^autliorcoiiunciiccs 
with  a  detailed  description  of  his  apparatus  and  mode  of  working. 
The  photographs  which  he  obtained  were  carefully  compared  with  the 
maps  of  Angstrom  and  others,  and  with  the  spectrum  of  pure  oxygen. 
It  was  seen  that  a  large  number  of  lines  in  Angstrom's  maps,  unaa- 
signed  to  other  elements,  and  also  a  number  of  new  lines,  not  given  by 

Angstrom,  corresponded  accurately,  or  very  closely,  with  the  lines  in 
the  electric  spectrum  of  pure  oxygen.  A  table  is  given  including  the 
lines  from  wave-length  o8C)4oO  to  4704G5,  in  which  forty-one  lines 
are  given  as  probable  oxj-gen  lines  ;  there  are  but  few  lines  beyond  the 
above  limits. 

All  these  lines  are  extremely  faint,  showing  that  oxygen  has  but  a 
feeble  absorptive  power  when  compared  with  metallic  gases  like 
hydrogen,  iron,  or  calcium.  C.   W.   W. 

Distillation  of  Liquids  under  the  Influence  of  Static  Elec- 
tricity. By  D.  Gerney  (Cowpt.  rend.,  89,  803—30')  and  318— 3'>U). 
— The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments  resembles  an  inverted 
U-tube.  A  platinum  wire  passes  through  each  of  the  closed  extremi- 
ties of  the  limbs  of  the  tube.  The  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is 
brought  into  each  limb  of  the  apparatus  through  a  lateral  opening. 
The  air  is  then  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  appai*atus 
is  sealed  at  the  blowpipe. 

On  connecting  the  platinum  wires  with  the  poles  of  a  Holtz's  elec- 
trical machine,  the  liquid  passes  from  the  limb  attached  to  the  positive 
pole  to  that  connected  with  the  negative.  That  the  distillation  is  not 
due  to  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  poles,  is  shown 
l)y  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  the  vessel  in 
connection  with  the  positive  pole  is  surrounded  by  the  liquid  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  or  vice  verad,  when  the  distillation 
proceeds  as  usual. 

Moreover,  the  liquid  will  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
pole,  even  if  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  20"  higher  than  tliat  of 
the  former. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  transferred  from  one  tube  to  the  other  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  electricity  employed,  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  apparatus  above  described,  the  liquid  gradually  ascends  the  sides 
of  the  tubes.  If  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  is  covered  with  a  coating 
of  paraffin,  or  any  other  substance  which  pnivents  the  liquid  wetting 
the  tubes,  then  the  distillation  will  no  longer  take  place.  The  in- 
crease in  bulk  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  negative  pole  is  not 
produced    by  the  condensation  of  vapour  arising  from  <he  evapora- 
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tion  of  tlie  positive  liquid,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  flow  of  liquid  up 
the  sides  of  the  positive  tube  down  to  the  negative.  The  liquid  is 
capable  of  being  transported  when  the  surfaces  of  the  negative  and 
positive  fluids  are  0"G  meter  apart. 

No  relation  could  be  ascertained  between  the  rate  of  transportation 
of  difi^erent  liquids  and  their  constants  of  capillarity.  The  rate  of 
transporation  is  larger  for  feeble  than  for  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, e.g.,  the  addition   of  a  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali 


to  water  reduces  its  transportability  to 


w.  c.  w. 


The  Electromotive  Force  produced  by  the  Flow  of  Liquids 
through  Tubes.  By  E.  Edlund  {Ann.  Phys.  Ghem.  [2],  8,  119 — 
137). — This  is  merely  a  reply  to  an  attack  by  Dorn  (Ann.  Phys.  CJiem., 
1878,  20)  on  two  previous  communications  of  the  author  (ibid.,  1877, 
161 ;  and  1878,  489),  who  now,  by  further  experiments,  fully  confirms 
his  previous  results.  T.  C. 

The  Electromotive  Power  of  a  Grove's  Element  in  Terms 
of  Siemens-Weber  Units.  By  E.  Riecke  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2], 
8,  183 — 184). — This  paper  is  essentially  a  correction  of  a  former 
determination  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1878,  86),  oE  the  electromotive 
power  of  a  Grove's  element,  as  determined  by  Ohm's  method.  The 
author  now  finds  that  the  electromotive  power  of  such  an  element  is 
equal  to  19'4!8,  expressed  in  Siemens- Weber  units.  Kohliausch, 
Crova,  and  Fromme  found  for  this  value  the  numbers  19"09, 19'89,  and 
19"62  respectively.  T.  C. 

The  Electromotive  Power  of  Gas  Elements.  By  B.  Osgood 
Pierce  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  8,  98— 119).— The  following  results 
were  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature  : — 


Electro- 

Electro- 

Combina- 
tions. 

Liquid. 

motive 
power. 
D   =  1. 

Combina- 
tions. 

•  Liquid. 

motive 

power. 

D   =  1. 

H  and  0 

Water 

0-874 

I  and  Br 

Water 

0-335 

H    „     N.O 

)J 

0-790 

H    „     Br 

NaBr  +  Aq. 

1-252 

H    „     CO., 

J  J 

0-981 

H    „     Br 

KBr    +  Aq. 

1-253 

H    „     NO 

0-933 

0     „     Br 

!) 

0-500 

H    „     air 

", 

0-807 

0     „     I 

KI       +  Aq. 

0-057 

H    „     H.O 

J, 

0-807 

H    „     I 

,, 

0-861 

H    „    CO 

J) 

0-404 

H    „     NO 

HCl     +  Aq. 

0-765 

H    „     0 

H2SO4  +  Aq. 

0-926 

H    „     0 

„ 

0-855 

H    „     CO., 

0-892 

H    „     CI 

„ 

1-360 

H    „     NO 

0-768 

H    „    CI 

KCl     +  Aq. 

1-390 

H    „     0 

Na.So"  +  Aq. 

0-698 

H    „     CI 

NaCl  +  Aq. 

1  390 

H    „     0 

K.,S04    +  Aq. 

0-698 

H    „     0 

„ 

0-766 

H    „     0 

ZnS04   +  Aq. 

0  771 

H    „     CO.2 

„ 

0-846 

H    „     CO2 

» 

0  -820 

H    „    NO 

„ 

0  -750 

H    „     NO 

0-860 

At  a  temperature  of  75 — 80°  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 
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Combina- 
tions. 

Liquid. 

Electro- 
motive 
power. 
D  =  1. 

tions.        1        Liquid. 

1 

1 

Electro- 
motive 
power. 

D   =    1. 

H  and  O 
H    „     NO 
H    „     CO., 

Water 

0  -828 
0-945 
0-875 

H  and  NoO 
H     „     HoO 

Wat«r 

0-780 
0-954 

The    above    table  shows   that  the    nature  of  the  liiiuid   lias   ^-reat 
influence  on  the  electromotive  power  of  any  combination  of  two  jrases. 

T.   C. 

The  Thermoelectric  Position  and  Electric  Conductivity  of 
Steel  in  their  Relation  to  its  Hardness.  By  C.  JJAia-.s  (Ann. 
rhi/.<.  Chem.  [2],  7,  3^3— 414.).— Previous  researches  of  Ratha  (Inautj. 
D'ssertotion,  p.  34,  Darmstadt,  1874),  Rowland  (Phil.  Ma,/.  [4],  50, 
361),  Gaugain  (Compf.  rend.,  82,  145),  Fromme  (Gotf.  NarJir.,  157, 
1876),  Treve  and  Duras.sier  (Aiin.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  5,  26»>),  and 
Gray  (Phil.  Mag.  [5],  6,  321),  have  shown  that  the  condition  of 
hardness  of  a  steel  rod  exercises  a  great  but  complicated  influence  on 
its  magnetic  properties.  In  the  present  communication,  the  author 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  thermoelectric  position  and  resistance  of  a 
steel  bar  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its  degree  of  hardness.  If 
a  thermo-element,  constructed  of  a  steel  rod  hardened  by  quenching, 
and  a  soft  bar,  be  heated,  a  current  is  produced,  which  at  the 
heated  side  passes  from  the  hard  to  the  soft  metal,  and  whose  electro- 
motive power,  with  one  and  the  same  element,  is  proportional  to  tlie 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  points  of  soldering.  With  different 
elements,  the  electromotive  power  increases  with  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature, and  also  with  the  difference  in  hardness  of  the  two  steel  bars. 
The  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  power  of  a  thermo- 
element (consisting  of  an  annealed  and  any  hard  steel  bar)  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  (if  the  latter  converges  towards  zero,  and 
the  colder  point  of  soldering  be  maintained  at  0°)  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  hardness  of  a  tempered  rod,  and  is  termed  the  thermo- 
electric hardness  (T.  E.  H.).  The  following  are  the  more  important 
results  obtained  : — (1.)  With  steel  rods  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
wire,  the  thermoelectric  position  alwa^-s  varies  with  the  mechani- 
cal hardness.  (2.)  For  annealed  and  for  equally  tempered  bars,  the 
thermoelectric  hardness  (T.  E.  H.)  of  rods,  hardened  under  similar 
conditions,  has  nearly  the  same  value.  (3.)  The  T.  E.  H.  of  rodH 
hardened  by  sudden  coolintr,  varies  considerably,  according  to 
their  thickness.  (4.)  The  T.  E.  H.  does  not  increase  regularly  with 
the  temperature  of  the  rod  at  the  time  of  quenching,  but  at  a  tem- 
perature corresponding  with  the  commencement  of  a  dark-red  heat,  it 
becomes  suddenly  brittle;  from  this  temperature  onwards,  however, 
the  increase  in  hardness  varies  constantly  with  the  temperature. 
Since  the  specific  gravity  of  .steel  increases  with  its  hardness  if  the 
latter  be  produced  by  wire-drawing,  but  diminishes  if  it  lie  produced 
by  quenching,  and  since  the  heat-current  in  a  thermo-element  passes 
from  the  soft   to  the   bard-drawn  -wire,   that  is,  in  a  direction  the 
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reverse  of  that  in  the  case  of  wires  hardened  by  quenching  ;  and  since 
also  the  specific  resistance  of  steel  is  diminished  by  drawing,  but 
increased  by  quenching,  we  must  distinguish  between  a  purely 
mechanical  and  a  chemical  hardness,  the  latter  being  due  chiefly  to 
the  chemical  combination  with  carbon.  In  consequence  of  the  mechani- 
cal phenomena  accompanying  quenching,  the  degree  of  chemical 
hardness  is  modified  by  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  rod.  (5.)  The 
T.  E.  H.  can,  therefore,  only  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  degree 
of  hardness  if  the  rod  under  investigation  has  a  uniform  degree  of 
hardness  thi-oughout  its  entire  mass,  and  this  is  approximately  the  case 
if  thin  rods  be  hardened  by  the  method  described  in  the  original  paper. 
(6.)  If  the  hardness  of  steel  produced  by  quenching  be  due  to  the 
combination  of  carbon,  soft  iron  and  annealed  steel  should  stand  very 
near  to  one  another  thei-moelectrically,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 
The  minimum  values  of  the  T.  E.  H.,  which  are  obtained  by  anneal- 
ino-,  are  nearly  equal  for  different  steels  and  bar  irons,  whereas  the 
maximum  values  (obtained  by  quenching)  vary  considerably  with  the 
composition  of  the  steel,  increasing  with  the  percentage  of  carbon. 
(7.)  The  results  obtained  by  Fromme  (loc.  cit.)  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  hardness  on  the  specific  gravity  of  steel  agree  with  those 
of  the  author,  as  deduced  from  the  T.  E.  H.  (8.)  The  specific  resist- 
ance of  steel  increases  with  the  hardness,  and  the  maximum  value  of 
specific  resistance,  which  can  be  imparted  to  a  steel  rod  by  hardening, 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  rod.  The  increase  in  the  specific 
resistance  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  thermoelectric  hard- 
ness. The  specific  resistance  of  a  steel  bar  can  be  increased  almost 
threefold  by  hardening,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  thermo-current 
passes  from  the  bar  with  the  greater  to  that  with  the  less  resistance. 
The  specific  resistance  of  annealed  steel,  like  the  T.  E.  H.,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  annealed  iron. 

Steel  bars  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  (the  harder)  is 
electronegative  in  respect  to  copper,  and  the  other  (the  softer)  electro- 
nositive.  With  the  former,  the  T.  E.  H.  is  greater  than  lOz-lO",  and 
with  the  latter  less.  By  the  following  means,  the  hardness  of  a  mass 
of  steel  of  any  form  may  be  easily  determined  in  reference  to  a  number 
of  standard  bars  of  known  hardness  : — A  steel  bar  of  known  hardness 
is  broken  into  two  parts,  and  one  end  of  each  half  is  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  the  block  of  steel  (of  any  form)  to  be  tested  is  then 
placed  in  contact  with  the  other  ends  (T  and  t  respectively),  and  the 
place  of  contact  T  is  heated.  If  the  mass  of  steel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  end  T  is  softer  than  the  standard  bar,  then  the  thermo- 
current  will  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  in  a  reverse 
direction  in  the  other  case.  A  similar  method  may  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  homogeneity  of  a  mass  of  steel  or  iron,  for  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  a  small  bar  of  the  same  as  the  test-bar  to  the 
remainder. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  apply  the  above  facts  to  the  determination 
of  the  magnetic  moment  of  permanent  magnetism.  T.  C. 

Magnetic    Behaviour    of   Finely-divided    Iron.      By    A.  v. 

Walienhofen  (^Ann.  Phys.  Chem.   [2],  7,  415— A26).— The  magnetic 
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induction  of  finely-divided  iron,  even  with  the  strongest  currents 
employed,  is  one-fifth  smaller  than  that  of  massive  iron  of  equal  weight 
and  under  similar  circumstances,  and  is  still  less  in  the  case  of  weak 
currents.  This  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  circamstanco  that  the 
finely-divided  iron  consists  of  a  untuber  of  particles,  the  distances 
between  which  are  very  great  compared  with  those  in  the  case  of  bar 
iron ;  and,  consequently,  the  reciprocal  inHuenco  of  the  particles, 
which  increases  the  action  of  the  magnetic  current,  becomes  infinitely 
small.  This  influence  tliminishes  with  the  third  power  of  the 
distance. 

From  the  fact  that  the  specific  magnetisation  of  finely-divided 
iron  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  bar  iron,  it  follows  that  the  iwignetic 
vioment  which  an  iron  bar  assumes  in  a  maijnetisimj  spiral,  depeii'ls  in 
great  part  on  the  reciprncal  maijuetic  action  of  its  molecules,  the  direct 
rotation  of  which  by  the  curreut  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  induced 
magnetism. 

That  the  different  behaviour  of  finely-divided  and  massive  iron  is 
due  to  their  reciprocal  magnetic  influence,  which  is  in  turn  dependent 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  disintegi-ation  of  the  molecules,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  specific  magnetisation  depends  also  on  the  density  of 
the  finely-divided  iron,  for  it  is  greater  when  the  iron  powder  is  tightly 
packed  than  when  it  is  but  loosely  aggregated.  T.  C. 

Conductivity  of  Liquids  for  Heat.  By  W.  Bketz  (Ann.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  7,  4o5 — 4tju). — Previous  researches  on  this  subject  have 
given  results  which  are  by  no  means  concordant,  for  one  and  the  same 
liquid  appears,  according  to  one  investigator,  as  a  better  conductor, 
and,  according  to  another,  as  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  water. 
The  following  represent  the  order  of  conducting  powers  for  heat  of 
various  liquids  as  determined  by  the  author : — 

Between  8"  a7ull4!°  :  Mercury  100^.,  carbon  bisulphide  513,  chloro- 
form  408,  ether  465,  water  413,  tenzene  409,  sulphuric  acid  37(3, 
alcohol  360,  glycerol  340,  olive  oil  200. 

Between  30''  and  28°  :  Mercury  1310,  carbon  bisulphide  738,  water 
062,  chloroform  048,  benzene  593,  alcohol  570,  sulphuric  acid  451, 
glycerol  380,  olive  oil  308. 

These  results  agree  with  those  obtained  l)y  Winkelraann,  but  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Guthrie,  according  to  whom  chloroform 
was  a  worse  conductor  than  any  other  liquid  submitted  to  experiment. 
The  method  employed  by  Guthrie  is  not  applicable  to  liquids  which  do 
not  wet  glass,  and  hence  mercury  cannot  be  strictly  conii)ared  with  the 
other  liquids.  The  above  lists  show  that  the  relative  conducting  powers 
vary  with  the  temperature.  The  conducting  power  of  a  given  IkiuuI, 
as  previously  pointed  out  by  Guthrie,  increases  with  the  lemperature. 
As  a  general  rule,  to  which,  however,  alcohol  is  a  marked  exception, 
the  most  easily  volatile  liquids  are  likewi.se  the  best  conduct^irs.  No 
effect  appears  to  be  produced  by  colouring  the  liquids  with  various 
dyes.  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  conductivity  of  various 
saline  solutions,  from  which  it  seems  that  at  lower  temperatures  water 
gains  in  conducting  power  by  dissolving  in  it  different  salts,  and  this 
L  especially  the  case  with  dilute  solutions.      At  higher  temperatures 
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water  is  a  better  conductor  tlian  all  aqueous  solutions,  except  tliose 
of  sodium  chloride  and  cupric  chloride.  Most  salts  have  a  maximum 
of  conductivity  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  The  con- 
ductivity of  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  is  the  mean  of  those  of  the  several 
liquids. 

By  diminishing  the  mobility  of  water  by  mixing  with  it  various 
thickenings  as  starch-paste  and  emulsion  of  quince-juice,  it  is  shown 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  heat-conductivity  of  liquids  depend,  like 
their  electric  conductivity  (Kohlrausch,  Wied.  Ann.,  6,  1)  on  the 
molecular  friction.  T.  C. 

The  Specific  Heat  of  Water.  By  S.  Henrichsen  (Ann.  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  8,  83 — 92). — As  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  expe- 
riments with  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter,  the  specific  heat  of  water  at 
any  temperature,  t°  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

Ct  =  l  +  0-0003156^  -f  0-000004045f-. 

Ci  =  1  +  0-00004i       +  0-0000009^'^  (Regnault). 

Ct  =  1  +  0-00110^       -I-  0-0000012^"^  (Jamin  and  Amaury). 

Gt  =  I  +  0-00030192^  (Miinchhausen). 

Calculated  by  the  above,  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  100°  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Eegnaiilt.      Jamin  and  Amaury.     Stamo.         Miinchhausen.         Henrichsen. 
1013  1-122  1-125  1-030  1-071 

The  author's  experiments,  therefore,  give  a  result  which  is  nearly 
the  mean  of  those  of  Regnault  and  Jamin.  T.  C. 

Expansion  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Bodies.  By  H.  F.  Wiebe 
(Chem.  News,  40,  154). — The  following  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at : — 

(1.)  The  product  of  an  atomic  volume  and  the  cubical  expansion- 
coefiicient  represents  the  absolute  expansion  of  an  atom.  The  absolute 
expansion  of  atoms  is  a  periodical  function  of  the  atomic  tveight. 

(2.)  Expansion  of  a  body  represents  that  part  of  heat  necessary  to 
supersede  its  cohesive  power.  Suppose  the  density  of  a  body  to  be  d, 
its  atomic  weight  a,  its  cubical  expansion- coefficient  a,  its  specific 
heat  c,  its  boiling  point  s,  and  its  melting  point  a,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing relation : — 

d 

cc.a  =   2  ;   or  2  a.a.c(s— <t)    =   1. 

d.c(s-^ff) 

(3.)  In  gaseous  substances,  the  molecules  are  so  far  separated  as  no 
longer  to  influence  one  another.  Liquid  and  solid  bodies  consist  of 
molecular  groups,  which  evidently  are  formed  by  those  especial 
powers,  emanating  from  the  molecules  themselves.  At  the  boiling 
point  as  well  as  at  that  of  melting,  all  bodies  have  an  equal  degree  of 
cohesion.     Therefore,  by  multiplying  the  absolute  expansion  of  an  atom 
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into  fhe  temperatures  of  these  fixed  points  (the  temperatures  having 
been  previously  augmented  by  the  inverted  expansion-coefficient),  the 
result  will  be  comparable  figure-values,  all  of  which  are  multiples  of 
the  expaiisiou-corffjcient. 

In  the  following  table  in  the  column  immediatt>ly  following  the 
elements,  the  figures  representing  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  atom 
are  given ;  the  second  and  third  columns  contain  respectively  the 
melting  point  on  the  common  scale  and  in  so-called  absolute  tem- 
perature ;  the  fourth  shows  the  product  of  the  absolute  expansion  and 
temperature ;  and  the  fifth  the  expansion-coefficient  and  a  constant — 
characteristic  of  each  matter — expressed  by  the  letter  m  : — 


I. 

S 0-003015 

Se 0-001872 

Te   0-001029 

Zn 0-000795 

Cd 0-001188 

As  0-000222 

Sb 0-000G30 

Bi    0-000864 

In    0-001911 

Tl    0-001557 

PI    0-001530 

Fe   0-000255 

Co  0-000255 

Ni 0-000255 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

m. 

113-6 

388-6 

1171629 

0-003905 

300 

217 

492 

0-921024 

0-0(j36O7 

250 

489 

764 

0-786156 

0-003931 

200 

412 

687 

0-546165 

0003641 

150 

315 

590 

0-700920 

0-003505 

200 

500 

775 

0-172050 

0-003721 

50 

430 

705 

0-444150 

0-003701 

120 

264 

539 

0-465696 

0003725 

125 

176 

451 

0-861861 

0-003591 

240 

290 

565 

0-879705 

0-003665 

240 

334 

609 

0-931770 

0-003728 

250 

1600 

1875 

0-478125 

0-003678 

130 

1500 

1775 

0-452625 

0  003621 

125 

1450 

1725 

0-439875 

0-003665 

120 

Without  at  present  enlarging  on  these  constants  as  to  their  ex- 
planation, it  is  simply  wished  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  seem  to 
be  in  relation  with  the  number  of  atoms,  combining  to  form  a  solid  mole- 
cular group;  constants  show,  for  elements  of  the  same  chemical  group, 
simple  proportions.  To  the  boiling  point  similar  proportions  are 
applicable ;  the  following  relation  is  therefore  generally  adopted : — 

^~.  T  =  /3.  m,  in  which  |3  represents  the  expansion-coefficient ;  T  the 

d 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  boiling  and  the  melting  point, 
or  from  the  latter  to  the  absolute  zero  point;  and  a  the  medium  expan- 
sion-coefficient within  these  limits  of  temperature. 

It  appears  that  the  "  Gay-Lussac  rule'  is  generally  valid,  quantitatively 
changed  only  in  its  application  to  the  Jluid  and  solid  state  of  nuitter :  hence 
a  common  law  of  expansion  is  applicable  to  the  whole  scale  of  the  state  of 
aggregation  in  matter. 

(4.)  Applying  the  equation  ^.  T  =  (3.  m  to  homologous  series  of 

organic  bodies,  proportions  astonishingly  simple  are  the  results.  It  is 
shown  that  for  the  acids,  the  constant  5-2  is  to  be  multiplird  by  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gaseous  molecule  -|-  1 ;  for 
the  series  of  alcohols,  the  catistant  S'S  by  half  the  number  of  atotns  of 
hydrogen. 
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This  subject  is  very  soon  to  be  treated  more  fully,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  theoretical  significance  of  the  constant  m.         D,  13. 

Compressibility  of   Gases   at  High   Pressures.      By  E.   H. 

Amagat  {Conift.  rend.,  89,  437). — In  a  previous  paper  the  author  has 
given  the  results  obtained  with  nitrogen  between  the  pressures  of  127 
and  430  atmospheres.  He  now  gives  the  results  for  a  number  of  other 
gases  between  30  and  430  atmospheres.  All  the  gases  studied,  except 
hydrogea,  showed  a  minimum  of  the  value  p  v,  situated  at  the  following 
pressures,  expressed  in  meters  of  mercury: — Nitrogen,  50,;  oxygen, 
100  ;  air,  6-5  ;  carbonic  oxide,  50  ;  methane,  120  ;  ethylene,  65. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  gases  which  are  nearest  to  the  conditions 
which  determine  their  liquefaction  are  those  which  attain  the  greatest 
compressibility.  Ethylene  in  particular  exhibits  extraordinary  varia- 
tions of  compressibility,  the  quotient  ^-^—^  varying  between  2'213  and 

0'337.  It  seems  probable  that  when  a  gas  submitted  to  increasing 
pressure  shows  a  decrease  in  compressibility  (after  first  possibly 
showing  an  increase),  it  is  under  such  conditions  that,  according  to  An- 
drews, it  can  be  made,  by  pressure  alone,  to  pass  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  the  gaseous  state  and  the  liquid  state,  without 
being  actually  liquefied :  a  diminution  of  compressibility  therefore 
generally  indicates  that  a  gas  is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  its 
critical  point. 

Nitrogen,  oxygen,  air,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  methane  are  in 
this  class,  and  ethylene  also,  at  the  temperatures  at  which  these  expe- 
riments were  made.  The  great  variations  of  compressibility  shown  by 
this  gas  indicate  that  it  is  near  its  critical  point ;  the  variations  would 
doubtless  disappear  at  higher  temperatures.  C.  W.  W. 

Some  Specific  Gravity  Determinations.  By  F.  W.  Clarke 
(Amer.  J.  Set.  [3],  16,  201). — The  following  specific  gravity  deter- 
minations (p.  1005)  are  referred  to  water  at  4°  as  unity ;  they  were 
all  taken  in  benzene. 

Thallium  telliirate. — Metallic  thallium  is  not  attacked  by  telluric 
acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  When  a  solution  of  ammonium  tellurate 
is  added  to  one  of  thallium  nitrate,  a  heavy  white  precipitate  falls, 
which,  when  dried  at  100°,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5"687  at  22°  and 
5"712  at  20°.  Heated  to  180"  it  loses  1*46  per  cent,  of  water,  and  turns 
a  pale  straw  colour.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  salt  is  6"742  at  16°  and  6*760 
at  17*5°.  At  a  red  heat  the  thallium  tellurate  fuses  and  is  reduced  to 
tellurite,  which  forms  a  clear  yellow  glass  when  cold. 
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Formula. 


HgCyo* 

Hgcji^Hgcu;;;;;!::: 

2KCy.HgCT.  ......... 

HgBrot  ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
HgBro.KBr 

HgBr".KBr.H,0  .*!!!!! 

KBrt 

(NH4).,Cr.,0;.HgClo.H.,0 

HgT2§'.." .'.. 

2{KI.HgIi;).3HoO 

NMe4l.Hgl2 .'.'.'.'. 

n  

j>  

CdCTolT '.'..'.'.'.'.'..'. 

CdCl2.2H20 

2CdCl.'.SrCl.,.7ILO  ..'.'. 
CdCl2.BaClo"4Hob   .... 


Sp.  gr.  at  t" 


4  0202 
4  0036 

4  0026 
4-437 
4-428 
4-419 
4-531 
4-514 
2-447 
2-462 
2-455 

5  -7461 
5  7298 
4-412 
4-419 
4-3996 
3-867 
2-712 
3  -329 
6-231 
4-289 
4-254 
4-003 
3-976 
3-968 
3-971 
3  -938 
3-339 
3-320 
3-314 
2-718 
2-952 


at  12° 
„  14-2 
„  22-2 
.,  19-2 
„  23-2 
.,  23-2 
„  21-7 
„  26 
„  21  -2 
»  21  -5 
„  24 
„  18 
„  16 
„  17-2 
.,  2i-5 
„  20-5 
„  20-24 
„  12-7 
„  21 
„  10-19 
„  23-5 
,,  22 
„  23-2 
„  23  5 
,,  24 
„  24 
„  23 
„  18-2 
„  23  -2 
„  23-6 
»  24 
,,  24  5 


Fdnnula. 


CdCl...BaCl.,.4H20 
KMeCOS..'. 

KEtCOs'a '■'■ 

k(C4'h9)/3cos2'!!1 
co(CHa)o.2H„6'.! 

Ni(CHO.").,2H..b.. 

Co(C2H302)2.4H20 
Ni(C2H3b2)3.4H20 

BaMe2(s'04)2.2HjO 

BaEt,(S04)2 

BaProaCSO^)^'!.  !! 

Ba(c;H„)2(s6;)',;; 

PtCli.2KCl '.'. 

H2Teb4.2H20  .... 
II^Teo!,' '.'.'. 

(NH4)Te64  ■.;!!;;; 


Sp.  gr.  at  t" 


2  -996 
1  -7002 
1 -675 1 
1 -5564 
1  -5576 
1 -5580 
1  -3713 

1  -3H32 

2  -12S6 
2-1547 
1 -7031 
1 -7043 
1  -7443 

1  -7346 
2-273 
2-279 

2  OSO 
2K714 
1  -839 
1  -844 
1-623 

1  -632 
3-2909 

3  -3056 

2  9999 
2-9619 

3  -425 
3  -458 
3-4-W 
3-024 
3-012 


at  25  -2° 
„  15-2 
„  15-2 
„  18-2 
,,  21-5 
„  21 
„  15 
„  14-5 
>>  -" 
„  20-2 
„  15-7 
„  18-7 
„  15  7 
,,  17-2 
„  19-2 
>,  21  -2 
„  21-7 
„  22-6 
„  20-5 
„  20-5 
„  21  -2 
„  22 
».  21 
„  20-3 
„  25  -5 
,,  26-5 
„  18-8 
„  191 
„  19-2 
»  24-5 
„  25 


c.  w.  \v. 

Changes  in  the  Surface  of  Platinum  and  Palladium  pro- 
duced by  Oxygen-Polarisation.  By  K.  R.  Koch  (Ann.  Vhy.^. 
CheiH.  [2],  8,  V'2 — 1»7). — The  irregularity  in  the  amount  of  friction 
proved  by  Warburg  and  Babo  (Ami.  I'hijx.  C/wm.,  1877,  -iuO)  to  ocenr 
between  two  rubbing  surface.s  in  the  presence  of  a  liquid,  disappears 
according  to  Lippraan  (Pufj'j.  Ann.,  149,  IJJi))  in  the  case  of  mercury 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  if  the  electromotive  force  on  the  rubbing 
surfaces  is  kept  constant.  The  author  lias  investigated  the  iiiHuence 
of  polarisation  on  the  friction  between  two  surfacx-s  separated  by  a 
liquid  .stratum,  and  finds  that  (in  the  case  of  platinum  or  jKilladium 
separated  from  a  surface  of  glass  by  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid) 
the  friction  considerably  increases  when  the  rubbing  surface  was  the 
anode,    but  did  not  change  when    it   was  the   cathode.     Uydrogen- 

*  3  77  at  13°,  Bddeker  (Jahrenb.,  1860). 
t  59202,  Karsten  {Schweigfj.  Jour.,  5,  65). 
X  2-69,  Schroder  {Poi/tj.  Ann.,  18.59). 
§  6-25  Filhol  {Ann.  Chim.  Pliu-s.  [3],  21,  1847. 
II  3-6254  at  12°,  Bodeker  (.Jahresb.,  1860). 
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polarisation  does  not  affect  the  friction,  whilst  oxygen-polarisation 
considerably  increases  it ;  this  increase  immediately  disappears  on  re- 
versing the  current,  but  only  gradually  on  interrupting  it.  These 
phenomena  are  probably  of  a  mechanical  nature  only,  and  are  not  due 
to  the  electrolytic  oxygen  attacking  the  metal.  In  the  case  of  gold, 
the  friction  is  not  aifected  by  oxygen-polarisation.  T.  C. 

Employment  of  Diffusion  in  the  Study  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Dissociation.  By  L.  Tuoost  (Gompt.  rend.,  89,  306 — 308). — 
Deville  pointed  out  twenty-five  years  ago  {Ann.  Ghim.  Plujs.  [3],  58, 
275)  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  by  means  of  diffusion  whether  a 
given  body  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous  state  without  disso- 
ciation taking  place.  Free  hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  obtained 
from,  steam  at  1000°  by  diffusion,  although  at  this  temperature  the 
tension  of  dissociation  of  steam  is  so  small  that  the  density  of  the 
vapour  is  not  perceptibly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  free 
elements. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Naumann  {Ber.,  12,  738,  and  1879)  on 
the  dissociation  of  chloral  hydrate,  have  therefore  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  compound  in  the 
gaseous  state.  W.  C.  W. 

Remarks   on    a  Note   on    Chloral  Hydrate  by  Wurtz.      By 

Beethelot  {Gompt.  rend.,  89,  271 — 273). — The  author  considers  that 
the  errors  of  experiment  attending  the  use  of  the  apparatus  employed 
by  Wurtz  would  render  imperceptible  the  small  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  liberated  when  steam  and  chloral  vapour  are  brought  toge- 
ther. 

In  a  reply  to  Berthelot's  remarks  on  the  author's  note  on  chloral 
hydrate,  Wurtz  {Gompt.  rend.,  89,  337 — 338)  denies  that  his  appa- 
ratus is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  indicate  an  increase  in  temperature, 
when  steam  and  chloral  vapour  are  brought  together,  in  case  com- 
bination between  these  two  bodies  takes  place.  W.  C.  W. 

Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of  Metallic  Salts,  and  on 
certain  Inverse  Reactions  which  take  place  in  Presence  of 
Water.  By  A.  Ditte  {Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [5],  14,  190—238).— 
According  to  Berthollet's  laws  an  acid  decomposes  a  salt  (1)  when 
an  insoluble  acid  or  one  less  soluble  than  the  reacting  acid  can 
be  produced  by  the  decomposition,  (2)  when  a  more  volatile  acid  can 
be  produced,  and  (3)  when  an  insoluble  salt  or  one  less  soluble  can  be 
formed.  These  laws  are  generally  correct,  but  in  many  cases  other 
reactions  take  place,  e.g.,  the  production  of  lead  chloride  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  lead  sulphate,  and  it  is  these  and 
similar  reactions  which  are  studied  in  the  present  paper. 

Lead  Sulphate  and  Hydrochloric  Acid;  Lead  Ghloride  and  Stdphuric 
Acid. — A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  strength  is  placed 
in  contact  with  excess  of  lead  sulphate,  and  after  24  hours'  action  at 
a  constant  temperature,  the  free  suliihuric  acid  is  estimated  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  calculated  from  it.  Ignoring  the 
trace  of  lead  found  in  hydrochloric  acid,   and  the  solubility  of  lead 
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sulphate  in  the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  lead  sulj)hate  decomposed  is 
thereby  ascertained.  From  the  table  of  observations  f?i^'t^n>  it  is  seen 
that  at  temperatures  about  IG"",  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  attack 
lead  sulphate  as  soon  as  they  contain  more  than  7  grams  of  HCl  per 
litre,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  decomposed  is  greater  as  the  acid  is 
stronger. 

The  reaction  is  always  complete  after  24  hours,  after  which  the 
materials  exercise  no  action  on  one  another,  the  sulphuric  acid  not 
decomposing  the  dissolved  lead  chloride,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 
not  attacking  the  remaining  lead  sulphate. 

If  now  a  solution  in  this  state  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature, 
and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  some  time,  and  the  quantities 
of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  estimated  in  the  liquid, 
it  is  found  that  as  the  temperature  rises  a  larger  quantity  of  lead  sul- 
phate is  decomposed,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  increasing,  and  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  diminishing  in  the  liquid. 

The  following  table  shows  this  reaction  for  a  liquid  containing  37"34! 
grams  of  HCl  per  litre  : — 


Initial  liquid. 

Final  liquid. 

HCl. 

HCl.            SO3. 

37-34 

33-80        3-87 

33-12        4-63 

32-85        4-90 

32-43        5-38 

30-46        7-54 

Temperature. 

1(3° 

42 

50 

70 

100 

The  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  remaining  in  excess  exerci.ses  no 
influence  on  the  results.  For  the  inverse  reaction,  that  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  lead  chloride,  the  results  are  as  follows.  A  .solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  contact  with  excess  of  lead  chloride  decomposes  a 
quantity  of  that  salt,  which  is  larger  as  the  strength  of  the  acid  is 
greater,  but  on  rai.sing  the  temperature  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  increases,  lead  chloride  being  reproduced.  This  result  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  an  abstract  of  a  larger  one : — 

Initial  liquid.  Final  liquid. 

Temperature.  SO3.  SO3.  HCl. 

16°  76-97  20-03        51-93 

50  ■.".'.■.;■. „  22-77        49-42 

70 „  26-78        45-86 

The  quantities  are  in  grams  per  litre  of  the  anhydrous  acids. 

A  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  less  than  7G7  grams  of 
SO3  per  litre  (=  7  grams  HCl)  loses  all  its  free  sulphuric  acid  in  con- 
tact with  excess  of  lead  chloride,  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  lead 
chloride  being  alone  present  in  the  liquid. 

If  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  certain  strength,  with 
excess  of  lead  sulphate,  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of  exactly 
equivalent  strength,  with  excess  of  lead  chloride,  be  maintained  at  the 
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same  temperature  until  botli  have  attained  a  state  of  equilibrium,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  the  same  composition  in  free  acids. 

Let  us  consider  a  solution  which  is  in  equilibrium  at  t  degrees,  con- 
taining the  qiiantities  a  and  h  of  free  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  suppose  the  temperature  raised  to  t'  degrees  ;  the  materials  present 
will  react  on  one  another  till  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  is  attained, 
the  liquid  now  containing  the  quantities  a  h'  of  free  acids.  If  the 
liquid  be  allowed  to  cool  again  to  the  original  tempei'ature,  t,  the  chlo- 
ride of  lead  which  was  simply  dissolved  crystallises  oat,  but  the  liquid 
never  returns  to  its  original  composition  at  t.  A  reaction  inverse  to 
that  set  up  on  heating  certainly  takes  place  on  cooling,  but  it  soon 
ceases,  and  the  quantities  of  free  acid  present  hold  each  other  in 
equilibrium.  In  fact  there  exists  at  any  given  temperature  an  infinite 
number  of  values  of  a  and  h  capable  of  equilibrating  each  other ;  by 
heating  the  liquid,  or  by  adding  more  acid,  the  conditions  are  changed, 
and  the  values  of  a  and  h  correspond  to  a  liquid  of  different  com- 
position. 

The  quantities  of  free  acid  capable  of  equilibrating  each  other  in  a 
liquid  of  known  composition  at  a  given  temperature,  in  contact  with 
excess  of  lead  salt,  may  be  found  by  the  following  equations : — 

Suppo.se  a  liquid  containing  A  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

at  t  degrees.     Let  y  be  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  x  the 

quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the   liquid  after  equilibrium  is 

36"5 
attained ;  then  (1)  a;  =  A  —  w  =  A  —  0"912  v. 

Suppose,   on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  containing  B  per  cent,  of 

sulphuric  acid  at  t,  and  let  x  be  the  weight  of  free  HCl,  and  y  that  of 

40 
the  SO3  remaining:  then  y  ■=  B  —  x  -- —  =  B  —  1*096  .r.      If  the 
*  -^  36-6 

liquids  contained  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  acids,  then  B  = 
1-096  A  :  whence  y  =  V096  (A  —  x),  or  -Jl—  =  0-912  y  =  A  —  a-, 

or  X  =  A  —  0"912  y,  which  is  equation  (1). 

Hydrohromic  acid  decomposes  lead  sulphate  just  as  hydrochloric  acid 
does,  in  larger  proportion  as  it  is  more  concentrated,  the  quantities  of 
free  acid  eqiiilibrating  one  another  after  some  time.  On  heating  the 
liquid,  liowevei",  the  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  decomposed  diminishes, 
instead  of  increasing  as  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover,  in  some- 
what concentrated  liquids,  the  hydrobromic  acid  is  decomposed  above 
50°,  so  that  exact  determinations  are  not  possible.  On  cooling,  the 
liquid — in  this  respect  resembling  hydrochloric  acid — does  not  return 
to  its  original  composition,  there  being  an  infinite  number  of  quantities 
of  free  acid  capable  of  equilibrating  one  another,  the  raising  of  the 
temperature  being  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  free  acid.  Here,  as 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  may  construct  curves  which  will  give  the 
final  composition  of  a  liquid  containing  a  known  quantity  of  free  acid 
placed  in  contact  with  excess  of  the  corresponding  lead  salt  at  a  given 
temperature. 

Hijdnodic  acid  resembles  hydrobi-omic  acid  in  its  action  on  lead  sul- 
phate, the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  diminishing  as  a  cold  solution 
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wliich  has  attained  equilibrinm  is  heated.  The  two  sets  of  cnrves 
repi-esenting  this  action  are  nearly  straight  lines;  they  bend  very 
slightly  towards  the  horizontal  axis  and  in  the  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  curves  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids ;  at  the  same 
time  they  rise  rapidly  and  approach  a  position  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
sulphuric  acid,  more  and  more  as  they  correspond  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  has  no  action  on  lead  sulphate. 

Lead  Sulphate  and  Sodium  Chloride;  Lead  Chloride  and  Sodium  Sul- 
plate. — Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
with  slight  evolution  of  heat ;  on  cooling,  lead  chloride  crystallises 
out.  Sodium  sulphate  and  lead  chloride  produce  lead  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride.  The  action  of  sodium  chloride  on  lead  sulphate  is 
much  less  energetic  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  clianges 
produced  by  heat  resemble  those  which  take  place  with  hydrobromic 
and  hydriodic  acids,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
liquid  diminishes,  lead  sulphate  being  reproduced.  This  property  of 
sodium  chloride  and  other  chlorides  renders  it  impossible  to  estimate 
lead  as  sulphate  in  presence  of  chlorides. 

Lead  Sulphate  and  Potassium  Chloride;  Lead  Chloride  and  Potassium 
Sulphate. — The  action  of  potassiurti  chloride  on  lead  sulphate  is  modi- 
fied by  the  production  of  a  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  potassium,  and 
by  the  action  of  water  alone  and  of  solutions  of  lead  chloride  on  this 
double  sulphate.*  If  to  a  liquid  containing  300  grams  per  litre  of 
potassium  chloride  we  add  a  small  quantity  (4"13  grams  per  litre)  of 
lead  sulphate,  it  immediately  dissolves,  and  after  some  time  the  liquid 
deposits  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  as  chloride. 

If  now  we  add  a  second  equal  quantity  of  lead  sulphate,  it  no  longer 
dissolves,  but  is  slowly  converted  into  chloride,  the  potassium  sulphate 
thereby  formed  again  dissolving  in  the  liquid.  If  a  third  quantity  of 
lead  sulphate  be  now  added,  it  combines  with  the  potassium  sulphate 
to  form  the  double  salt  PbS04.K2SOi.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  potas.sium  sulphate  going  into  solution. 
Its  decomposition  may  be  entiiely  prevented  by  previously  dis- 
solving a  small  quantity  of  that  salt  in  the  water.  The  presence  in 
the  water  of  salts  having  no  action  on  the  sulphate  of  potassium 
exercises  no  influence  on  the  decomposition  of  the  double  salt,  hut  if 
the  water  contains  chloride  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  potas.sium  sulphate 
taken  up  by  the  water  is  greatly  diminislied. 

The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  action  of  potassium  sul- 
phate on  lead  chloride. 

Lead  Sulphate  and  Ammonium  Chloride ;  Lead  Chloride  and  Ammo- 
nium Sulphate. — Precisely  similar  action  to  that  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  potassium  .salts,  a  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  ammo- 
nium, PbS04.(NH2)2SO<,  being  formed,  and  this  salt  being  decomposed 
by  water  and  solution  of  lead  chloride  just  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  lead- 
potassium  sulphate.  A  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
placed  in  contact  with  excess  of  lead  sulphate  changes  quickly  into  a 
thick  mass  of  crystals  of  the  above  double  sulphate. 

*  Rechcrches  sur  la  decomposition  des  »eU  metalliques  par  I't-au  {Annates  de 
r Evole  Sonnale  Hu^ierieure,  [2J,  4,  March,  187(3). 
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The  action  of  potasdum,  bromide  on  lead  sulphate  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  potassium  chloride. 

Zinc  Snlphate  and  Lead  Bromide ;  Zinc  Bromide  and  Lead  Sulphate. 
— A  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  in  contact  with  excess  of  lead  bromide 
gives  bromide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  lead.  At  higher  temperatures 
the  amount  of  action  is  less  than  in  the  cold.  The  same  effect  is 
seen  in  the  action  of  zinc  bromide  on  lead  sulphate.  This  reactioa 
affords  a  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  zinc  bromide. 

The  reaction  of  potassium  iodide  w^ith  lead  suljihate  resembles  the 
corresponding  reaction  vyith  the  chloride  and  bromide.  The  first  por- 
tions of  lead  sulphate  are  converted  into  iodide,  the  potassium  sul- 
phate thereby  formed  accumulating  in  the  liquid  up  to  a  certain 
point  depending  on  the  temperature,  and  after  that  combining  with 
the  excess  of  lead  sulphate  to  form  the  double  salt  mentioned  before. 

Magnesium  sulpliate  attacks  lead  iodide  just  as  zinc  sulphate  attacks 
the  bromide,  the  reactions  being  strictlv  comparable.  The  reaction  of 
lead  sulphate  with  potassium  fluoride  differs  from  the  reactions  with 
the  other  haloid  salts,  on  account  of  the  very  slight  solubility  of  lead 
fluoride.  When  we  add  sulphate  of  lead  to  potassium  fluoride,  the 
potassium  sulphate  at  first  increases  to  a  maximum ;  the  double  sul- 
phate is  then  formed,  and  equilibrium  is  established,  which  is  the  same 
for  all  temperatures. 

Potassium  Cyanide  and  Lead  Sidpliate. — The  same  result  as  with 
potassium  fluoride,  lead  cyanide  being,  however,  slightly  more  soluble 
than  the  fluoride. 

Lead  Sulphate  and  Alkaline  Carbonates. — When  excess  of  lead  sul- 
phate is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  latter  dis- 
appears entirely  from  the  solution.  If  twice  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  lead  sulphate  were  added,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  potassium 
sulphate  formed  would  combine  with  the  excess  of  lead  sulphate  to 
form  the  double  sulphate ;  but  this  takes  place  up  to  a  certain  point 
only,  for  the  lead  carbonate  formed  in  the  reaction  combines  with  the 
excess  of  lead  sulphate  present  to  form  a  body  having  the  composition 
of  leadhillite,  PbSO^-.SPbCOa. 

Sodium  carbonate  decomposes  lead  sulphate  entirely,  forming  sodium 
sulphate  and  lead  carbonate.  No  double  salt  of  sodium  and  lead  sul- 
phate is  formed. 

Normal  carbona-te  of  ammonia  gives  a  reaction  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  potassium  carbonate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  ordinary  pressure  has 
no  action  on  lead  sulphate. 

Potassium  chlorate  decomposes  lead  sulphate,  with  formation  of  lead 
chlorate  and  the  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  potassium. 

When  strong  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  to  lead  sulphate,  a  brisk 
reaction  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  solidifies,  all  smell  of  ammonia 
disappearing  if  sufficient  lead  sulphate  be  present.  With  more  dilute 
solutions  it  is  observed  that  the  action  of  the  ammonia  is  to  form 
ammonium  sulphate  and  lead  oxide,  the  latter  then  combining  with 
excess  of  lead  sulphate  to  form  a  basic  sulphate,  S03.2PbO.  If 
suflicient  lead  sulphate  be  present,  the  double  lead-ammonium  sulphate 
is  also  formed. 
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Nitric  add  does  not  decompose  sulphate  of  lead,  but  dissolves  a 
quantity  whicli  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

With  an  acid  containing  less  than  445  grams  N..O5  per  litre,  the 
quantity  of  lead  sulphate  dissolved  increases  with  the  temperature, 
but  with  stronger  solutions,  the  action  of  heat  is  reversed,  the  quantity 
of  lead  sulphate  dissolved  decreasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature. 
With  fuming  nitric  acid  (800  grams  per  litre)  at  50°,  not  a  trace  of 
either  lead  or  sulphuric  acid  could  be  found.  In  no  case  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  lead  sulphate  was  lead  nitrate  formed,  as  stated 
by  Rodwell  (Chem.  Soc.  J.,  15,  42). 

Potassium  and  sodium  nitrates  have  no  action  on  lead  sulphate. 

Boric  acid  and  the  borates  of  potassium  and  sodium  have  no  action  on 
lead  sulphate,  either  in  the  cold  or  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Some  of  the  preceding  e.xperinients  repeated  with  selenate  in  place 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  gave  analogous  results. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  action  of  acids  on  salts,  and 
of  one  salt  on  another  in  presence  of  water,  the  laws  of  BerthoUet 
cannot  entirely  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which  take  place.  The 
general  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  these  experiments,  in 
which  two  inverse  reactions  are  possible,  is  that  in  all  cases  a  particular 
state  of  equilibrium  is  established  in  a  short  time,  after  the  attain- 
ment of  which  no  further  action  takes  place,  so  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  liquid  remains  the  same.  The  formation  of  certain  double  salts, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  (according  to  Deville's  laws  of  the 
dissociation  of  salts  by  water),  occasionally  complicates  the  reactions, 
but  even  in  this  case,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  but  moditied, 
not  destroyed. 

It  may  be  remarked,  finally,  that  the  fact  that  lead  sulphate  is 
attacked  by  so  many  salts,  and  probably  by  others  also,  shows  that 
lead  cannot  be  correctly  estimated  as  sulphate,  except  in  the  absence 
of  other  salts.  C.  W.  W. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Density  of  Chlorine  at  High  Temperatures.  By  A.  Liebev 
(Compt.  r<:nd.,  89,  353— i^Oti).— The  aliuoniial  vapour-density  of 
chlorine  at  1300"  observed  by  V.  and  C.  Meyer  {Her.,  12,  1420),  may  bo 
explained  without  the  assumption  that  chlorine  is  not  an  element,  but 
a  compound  containing  oxygen.  1st.  It  is  po.ssible  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture  of  700°  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  gas  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c,  ;  or  2nd,  the  lower  density 
of"the  gas  maybe  due  to  the  partial  dissociation  of  the  chlorine  mole- 
cules (CI2)  into  free  atoms.  If  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made  half  the  ehlorinc-mokcules  split  up  into  atoms, 
the  density  of  the  mixture  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  density  of  non- 
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dissociated  cTiloriae-molecules,  viz.,  23'66.  This  number  is  identical 
with  that  obtained  from  the  results  of  Meyer's  experiments. 

w.  c.  w. 

Action  of  Potassium  Pyrogallol  on  Nitric  Oxide.     By   Gr. 

Lechartier  {Compt.  rend.,  89,  308— 310).— Nitric  oxide,  NO,  is  de- 
composed  by  potassium  pyrogallate,  yielding  from  one-third  to  one- 
quarter  its  volume  of  nitrous  oxide ;  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is 
also  liberated.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed  bv  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing equations:  2N0O2  =  N,0  +  N2O3;  or  6N,0,.  =  4N,0  +  N^Os 
-f-  N2O3.  W.  C.  W. 

Production  of  Sulphur  from  Sulphurous  Acid  and  Hydrogen 
Sulphide.  By  J.  Stingl  and  T.  Moeawski  (./.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  20, 
7& — 105).  — In  this  paper,  the  authors  give  an  account  of  their  investi- 
gation of  Schaffner  and  Helbig's  process  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur 
from  aikali  residues.  This  process  depends  on  the  production  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  by  treating  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  magne- 
sium chloride  ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  so  produced  is  then  brought 
in  contact  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  presence  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  or  magnesium  chloride,  and  thus  the  sulphur 
is  separated  out  (Lunge,  this  vol.,  751). 

I.  Action  of  Magnesium  Chloride  on  Calcium  Sulphide. — The  first 
product  of  the  reaction  of  these  bodies  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is 
magnesium  sulphide,  whose  aqueous  solution  on  standing  becomes 
turbid  owing  to  formation  of  a  magnesium  polysulphide,  thus: 
5MgS  +  H.O  +  O  =  Mg^Sg  +  Mg(H0).2.  When,  however,  sola- 
tion  of  magnesium  sulphide  is  h'-ated,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  with  the  formation  of  magnesium  hydrate. 

II.  Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Sidphurous  Acid  in  presence  of 
Salts. — By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  pentathionic  acid  is  formed,  which  the  authors 
prepare  by  treating  the  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  filtering 
quickly,  and  precipitating  the  barium  in  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Like  teti'a-  and  tri-thionic  acids,  pentathionic  acid  free 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gi-'i'es  a  black  precipitate  of  lead  sul- 
phide when  boiled  with  a  potash  .solution  of  lead  oxide.  Further, 
solutions  of  alkalis  decompose  pentathionic  acid  with  separation  of 
sulphur,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  tetra-  and  tri-thionic  acids  ;  on 
boilinsr,  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  are  formed,  thus  :  (1)  5H2S5O6  + 
lOKOH  =  5K,S406  +  S.,  +  lOH.O:  (2)  oKoSA  4-  5S  +  18KH0  = 
7K2S2O3  +  6K2SO3  +  K2S5  +  9H2O.  Pentathionic  acid  is  oxidised 
by  potassium  permanganate  to  trithionic  acid  without  any  manganese 
precipitate  being  formed  ;  but  on  further  oxidation,  even  in  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  of  an  oxy-manganese  compound 
is  formed.  Trithionic  acid  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  but  only 
on  boiling  and  in  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Pentathionic  acid  is  decomposed  but  slowly  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
sulphur  separating  out ;  the  decomposition  is  increased  by  heat ;  no 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  this  decomposition.  Solutions  of  neutral 
salts  have  no  action  on  pentathionic  acid.  The  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  have  a  similar  but  less  energetic  action  than 
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the  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrates.  Calcium  carbonate  decomposes  a 
solution  of  peiitathiiinic  acid,  forming  sulphur  and  cah-iuin  tetra- 
thionate  ;  by  boiling,  this  is  further  decomposed  to  trithionatt',  and 
finally  to  sulphate  and  sulphur.  If,  however,  after  adding  the  cal- 
cium carbonate,  hydrogen  suljjhide  is  passed  into  the  solution,  then 
calcium  thiosulphate  and  sulphur  are  formed.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  when  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  aiul  sulphurous 
acid  react  in  presence  of  calcium  carbonate.  This  reaction  is  expres.sed 
by  the  equation  CaS406  +  Ca(HS)  =  2CaS,03  +  S  +  H,S. 

By  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
presence  of  a  salt,  sulphur  always  .separates  out,  and  in  quantities 
varying  from  80 — 94  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  In  the 
filtrate,  pentathirmic  acid  could  always  be  detected  and  also  quantita- 
tively proved.  The  concentration  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  in- 
fluences the  reaction ;  the  more  concentrated  it  is,  the  less  is  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  wliich  separates  out.  Further,  the  authors  luive 
found  that  potassium  and  barium  salts  give  a  precipitate  of  plastic 
sulphur,  whilst  those  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium  give  a 
flocculent  form  of  sulphur. 

By  experimenting  Avith  varying  quantities  of  salts,  such  as  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates,  the  authors  conclude  that  their  action  in 
Schaft'iier  and  Helbig's  process  is  entirely  a  ])liysical  one.  A  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  contain  a  number  of  small,  round  l)odies, 
which  are  transparent  bubbles  of  sulphur;  these,  on  ailding  a  salt 
solution,  are  destroyed,  and  the  sulphur  separates  out  in  Hocks. 

P.  P.  B. 

Preparation  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  By  J.  Fi.kkheb 
{Chcrn.  Ncivs,  40,  i.>i). — The  plan  is  to  heat  in  a  small  glass  flask 
sulphur  and  solid  paraffin,  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  tohacco-jiipe, 
leading  the  resulting  gas,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  india-ruhber, 
and  glass  tube,  directly  into  the  solution  to  be  tested.  The  first  gases 
are  not  sulphuretted,  but  when  the  mixture  has  been  thoroughly  fused 
and  mixed,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j)a.s.ses  over  abundantly. 

The  advantage  of  the  process  is,  that  the  moment  the  Hame  is 
removed,  tlie  evolution  of  gas  ceases  and  the  little  appamtus  can  be 
laid  aside  without  fear  of  creating  offensive  smells.  D.  B. 

Tetrathionic  and  Pentathionic  Acids.  By  E.  Pfeikkkk  (An-h. 
Pharni.  [3].  14,  :;:!-!— :!41j.— The  author  criiici-scs  a  paper  by  M.  W. 
Spring,  in  the  Bidl.  Acad.  Jioij.  Jhhj.,  45,  and  as.scrts  tliat  the  existence 
of  pentathionic  acid  has  never  been  proved  ;  that  what  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  penta-  is  really  tetra-thionic  acid  ;  that  the  silt  of 
an  acid  obtained  by  Ludwig  (Airl,.  F/mrm.,  51,  2.VJ)  which  ha.s  the 
formula  K^SaOio  +  Aq,  consists  of  K.S.O,-,  +  K.,S,0,  +  Aq.  and  tliat 
pentathionic  acid  is  incajjable  of  existing  free  or  in  the  form  ol'  a  salt 
in  the  presence  of  other  .salts.  ^'■'-    »^  •    •  ■ 

Vapour-densities  of  some  Metallic  Chlorides.     By  V.  and  C. 

Meyki:  (VcuL  Chvui.  Gls.  Jhr.,U,  1  i'-'-V  llifHi,  —The  vap<nu--d.nsitie8 
of  stannous    chloride,    zinc    chloride,    anil   lernc   chlondu  have  been 
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determined  by  the  authors'  now  -well-known  method  with  the  follow, 
ing  results : 

Found.  Calculated. 

Stannous  chloride   "(  -i  o.aq    ^  aqyo      (  13' 06  for  Sn2Cl4 

„.         ,  ,     . .  f    4-53  at  890°      \  a  ^r^  t      v   ^^ 

Zmc  chloride  . .  . .  <     ^.^-|     ,  q^^-o       >  4vO  tor  ZnCIg 

11-14  at  447° 
Ferric  chloride   . .  ^  \\.f,  f at  447°  (Deville  1    >      ^^'^^  ^°^  ^^^-^^« 


11-37  J     and  Troost)       / 

As  regards  stannous  chloride,  Rieth  (Ber.,  3,  668)  found  numbers  for 
its  vapour-density  equivalent  to  7-47  and  6-88  respectively,  the  calcu- 
lated for  SnClo  being  6-53.  The  authors  conclude  that  this  result  was 
due  to  Rieth  having  employed  a  temperature  at  which  the  stannous 
chloride  underwent  dissociation.  In  confirmation  of  this,  they  find 
that  at  a  bright  red  heat  the  salt  evolves  chlorine. 

At  a  temperature  of  697°,  ferric  chloride  and  likewise  aluminium 
chloride  evolve  chlorine.  On  heating  ferrous  chloride  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen  it  is  decomposed  into  ferric  chloride  and  metallic  iron  : 
hence  the  determination  of  the  vapour-density  of  this  substance 
presents  great  difficulties. 

Nnfe  hi/  the  Abstractor. — The  results  obtained  above  for  stannous 
chloride  do  not  finally  settle  its  molecular  formula,  for  the  determina- 
tions of  its  vapour-density  were  made  at  temperatures  (619°  and  697°) 
too  near  its  boiling  point,  this  latter  having  been  found  by  Williams 
and  Carnelley  (Ghem.  Soe.  J.,  1879,  563)  to  be  617—6-28°.  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  lower  number  found  by  Rieth, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  simpler  formula  SnClj.  T.  C. 

Constitution  of  Ultramarine.  By  R.  Rickmann  (Dingl.  polyt.  /., 
232,  164 — 176). — Most  chemists  regard  ultramarine  as  a  sodio- 
aluminic  silicate  and  a  sulphui'-compound,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  on 
the  composition  of  the  latter  depends  the  difference  of  colour,  which 
ultraniarme  gives  (white,  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow).  The  great 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  formation  and  compo.si- 
tion  of  the  different  ultramarines,  may  be  explained  by  the  variable 
and  irregular  composition  of  artificial  ultramarine.  This  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  composition  of  the 
raw  materials — a  circumstance  which  explains  why  ultramarine,  when 
prepared  on  a  large  scale,  does  not  possess  the  degree  of  purity  which 
would  enable  chemists  to  draw  conclusions  by  chemical  analyses  as  to 
the  constitution  of  ultramarine. 

In  the  present  paper  a  different  mode  of  investigation  has  been 
pursued.  In  the  first  place,  the  composition  of  white  ultramarine  was 
ascertained.  This  could  be  done  by  analysis,  as  this  substance  has  a 
uniform  composition.  The  conditions  of  changes  from  white  to  green 
and  blue  were  then  noted,  and  from  the  results  conclusions  were  drawn 
as  to  the  constitution  of  blue  ultramnrine.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
blueing  process   a   succession   of   comiDlicated  reactions  takes   place, 
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wliich  renders  it  impossible  to  deduce  the  composition  of  blue  ultra- 
marine from  tlie  results  of  analysis. 

I.  White  TJUramnrine.—A  larcje  number  of  experiments  was  un-ler- 
taken,  which  proved  that  white  ultramarine  is  a  compound  of  sodio- 
aluminic  silicate  and  sodium  monosnlphide.  Althou<rli  IIolTiiianu  has 
shown  that  the  silicate  in  white  ultramarine  rich  in  silica  differs  in 
composition  from  that  in  white  ultramarine  poor  in  silica,  the  author 
shows  that  Hoffmann's  ultramarine  rich  in  silica  does  not  exist  •  by 
heating  1  mol.  of  clay  with  1  niol.  of  silica  ai.d  1  mol.  of  soda,  a  double 
silicate,  of  the  formula  Na,Al.,Si:,0,n.  is  obtained,  which,  when  hniitod 
with  2  mols.  of  Na.S,  should  grive  Hoffmann's  white  nltramarin'e  rich 
in  silica  (Na.AljSiaOin  +  t.*Na,S).  However,  a  dark-blue  ultramarine 
is  obtained,  which  shows  that  the  excess  of  silicic  acid  combined  with 
aluminic  silicate,  acts  directly  on  the  sodium  monosulphide;  the 
silicate  in  both  ultramarines,  therefore,  must  be  tlie  same.  From 
these  observations  and  a  laro^e  numl)crof  analyses  made  by  Ricknianu 
Hoffmann,  and  Lehmann,  the  author  assigns  to  white  ultramarine  the 
formula  (Na,Al.,[Si04]2)2.Xa,S. 

II.  Blue  TJlt rail} urine. — White  ultramarine  is  converted  into  the 
blue  by  roasting  with  addition  of  sulphur  (bine-burning),  the  white 
being  transformed  rapidly  first  into  green  and  then  into  blue.  Gentele 
has  already  shown  that  the  blueing  properties  of  green  ultramarini'  are 
due  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  Rittcr  mentions,  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  this  acid,  that  durino-  the  blue- 
buniing,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  corresponding  sodinm-salts  is  pro- 
duced. Although  this  fact  has  been  disregarded  by  chemists,  the 
author  shows  that  by  the  quantity  of  the  sodium-salts  formed  we  may 
obtain  the  means  of  pursuing  and  explaining  the  blueing  process. 
The  question  whether  in  the  formation  of  blue,  the  sodium  is  taken 
from  the  sulphide  or  the  silicate,  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  the 
blueing  agent  withdraws  the  sodium  from  the  silicate  and  not  from 
the  sulphide  present  in  white  ultramarine.  The  blueing  process  can 
only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphosilicate. 
The  following  facts  afford  further  proof  of  the  correctm-s.s  of  this 
assumption,  (1)  in  the  blueing  process  oidy  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  are  expelled;  (2)  when  gaseous  hydrochloric  a:'id 
forms  the  blueing  agent,  water  is  formed  and  also  sodium  chloride, 
but  no  hydrogen  ;  (3)  when  anhydrous  acids  are  u.sed,  the  correspond- 
ing sodium-salts  are  obtained. 

If,  according  to  other  hypotheses,  the  conversion  into  blue  depends 
on  the  fornuition  of  sodium  polysulphide,  this  conversion  should  al.so 
be  brought  about  by  other  means  which  cau.se  the  formation  of  poly- 
sulphides.  It  is  known  that  a  polysulphide  is  formed  from  a  mono- 
sulphide  both  by  withdrawal  of  sodium  and  addition  of  sulphur; 
thus  ultramarine  should  be  converted  into  blue  by  treatment  with 
sulphur.  This  is,  however,  impo.ssible  ;  by  roa,-»ting  white  ultramarine 
with  .sulphur  and  excluding  the  air,  blae  nltramarine  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. 

After  criticising  Lehmann's  explanation  of  the  blueing  proce8.s,  tho 
author  concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  stHtoments.  ArtiBcitl 
blue  ultramarine  is  not  to  be  regarded  a.s  a  chemical  iudividiiRl,  but  us 
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a  mixture  of  various  compounds,  one  of  wliicli  must  be  considered  as 
essential  to  its  constitution,  whilst  the  others  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
taminating bje-pruducts.  Sodium  sulpho-silicate  in  combination  with 
aluminic  silicate  represents  the  essential  compound.  Whether  the 
latter  is  necessary  to  the  ccmstitutiou  of  blue  ulti'amarine,  or  whether 
it  acts  as  a  means  of  transferring  silicic  acid  could  only  be  ascertained 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  blue  ultramarine  perfectly  free  from 
alumina. 

Blue  ultramarine  in  its  purest  form,  therefoi'e,  is  a  sodio-aluminic 
silicate,  in  which  sodium  oxide  is  replaced  by  sodium  sulphide. 

Sodic  aluminic  silicate  . .      NaoOSiOo.Al.O.SiO.  =  Na,AL(Si04)2 

Blue  ultramarine    Na^SSiO^.Al.ASiO.,  =  NaoSiO^S.Al.SiOs. 

D.  B. 

Formation  of  Crystalline  Metallic  Oxides  by  means  of 
Potassium  Cyanide.  By  L.  Vakexne  {Coiiq^t.  re>iJ.,  89,  360 — 361). 
—  Stannous  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  violet-black  crys- 
talline powder  by  boiling  for  several  days  with  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  the  precipitate  which  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
cyanide  to  the  solution  of  a  stannous  salt. 

Pure  oxide  of  antimony  could  not  be  prepared  by  an  analogous 
process.  W.  C.  W. 

Zinc  Phosphates.  By  W.  Demel  (Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  12, 
1171— 1174^).— Acid  j^hosjJiate  of  zinc,  ZnHiCPOj).  +  2HoO,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  zinc  oxide  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid, 
100  grams  of  which  take  up  about  10  grams  of  zinc  oxide.  The  clear 
solution  on  standing  for  a  few  hours  deposits  large  triclinic  ciystals, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Measurements  of  these  crystals  are 
given.  The  compound  loses  1-15  to  1'86  per  cent.  H2O  at  100'^,  and 
dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  treated  with  alcohol  or  ether  it 
remains  unchanged.  If  mixed  with  2  to  8  vols  of  water  it  is  decom- 
posed, owing  to  loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  white  crystalline 
powder  remains  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  product  has  the  composition  l0ZnO.4P2O5.10H2O  ; 
it  loses  about  1'6  per  cent,  of  water  at  100"  and  10"03  per  cent  at 
280°,  witliout,  however,  undergoing  any  visible  change.  The  former 
of  these  compounds  appears  to  be  the  acid  phosphate  of  zinc  which  is 
used  for  dental  purposes.  T.  0. 

Compound  of  Chromic  Acid  with  Potassium  Fluoride.    By 

L,VAT!E^"^'E  {Compt.  rend.,  89,  o58 — 360). — By  boiling  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  octohedral 
and  cubical  crystals  are  obtained,  which  have  the  composition 
KF1.2Cr03.  The  salt  may  be  recrystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  but  is  decomposed  if  a  large  excess  of  water  is  used.  The 
crystals  are  efflorescent  and  attack  glass.  They  are  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids  being  liberated. 
Treated  with  alkalis,  they  yield  potassium  fluoride  and  an  alkaline 
chromate.  W.  C.  W. 
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Presence  of  Nitrogen  in  Steel.  By  A.  H.  Allen  (Chem.  Neu-s, 
40,  I'.i'j). — The  nu'tliod  adopted  iov  indicating  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
in  steel  was  to  dissolve  the  steel  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  means 
any  combined  nitiogen  may  be  presumed  to  be  converted  into 
ammonia.  The  solution  obtained  was  tlum  distilled  with  excess  of 
lime,  and  the  distillate  examined  for  ammonia  by  Nessler's  method. 
Very  special  precautions  were  taken  to  obtain  the  hydiochloric  acid 
and  other  materials  free  from  any  trace  of  ammonia  or  nitrous  com- 
pounds, and  the  air  was  entirely  expelled  from  the  apparatus  before 
commencing  the  operation.  The  addition  of  Nessler's  solution  after 
taking  the.se  precautions  cau.sed  a  very  marked  yellowish-brown 
coloration.  On  comparing  the  tint  produced  with  that  yielded  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  of  known  strength,  results  were 
arrived  at  representing  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  present  in  various 
typical  specimens  of  steel. 

The  ail thor  regards  these  results  as  preliminary  merely,  and  proposes 
to  extend  the  research  to  various  classes  of  steel  and  iron,  and  especi- 
ally to  such  specimens  as  have  been  found  to  po.ssess  anomalous 
characters.  Of  these  characters  the  evolution  of  ammonia  from 
freshly-fractured  surfaces  is  among  the  most  striking.  1).  li. 


Mercuric  Chloriodide.  By  H.  Kohi.er  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Tier., 
12,  1187 — 1191).— Liebig  (Srinreiger  J»unt.,  49,  202)  obtained  a 
white  crystalline  body,  having  the  compositi(m  2HgCl2  +  Hglo,  by 
saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  mercuric 
iodide,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool.  BouUay  {Ami.  Chiin.  I'liys., 
34,  340),  and  also  Larrocque  {N.  J.  Fhirm.,  4,  15)  by  a  similar 
method  obtained  a  yellow  powder,  HgClj  +  Hgl.,  which  soon  became 
red  owing  to  separation  of  mercuric  iodide.  By  boiling  calomel  with 
an  excess  of  iodine  and  much  water,  Selmi  {L.  Iiisiit.,  1814,  No.  52;^) 
and  also  Riegel  (Jahbr.  f.  j))akt.  I'liann.,  11,  3'.'G)  prepanid  a  chloride 
in  the  form  of  yellow  needles,  which  on  keejjing  assumed  a  red  colour. 
The  author  confirms  the  above  results  of  Boullay,  but  finds  that  the 
red  powder  resulting  after  some  days'  keeping  was  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  crystalline  under  the  microscope,  and  on  analysis  gave 
numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula  llgClI,  or  HgCl.  +  Hglj. 
Boullay's  method,  however,  gives  but  a  pot.r  yiehl ;  a  better  nu't  hod 
of  obtaining  the  compound  is  to  dis.solve  mercuric  iodide  or  iodine  in 
mercuric  chloride  under  pressure  in  sealed  tubes  at  lt)M  . 

Mercuric  chloriodide  forms  beautiful  yellow  (rhombic)  or  bright 
red  (tetragonal,  a-P.OP)  crystals,  with  a  bluish  reflection.  It  becomes 
citron-yellow  at  12o°,  and  melts  at  153^  to  n  golden-yellow  liquid.  It 
boils  at  31o°,  and  .sublimes  unchanged  at  a  s..mewhat  lower  tem- 
perature. It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  ntther  st.luble  in 
hot  alcohol.  By  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  HgCl,  with  development 
of  heat;  it  may  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  without  decomi)osition, 
but  in  dry  ammonia  it  falls  to  a  grey  powder.  It  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from  this  solution  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  black  mercuric  sulphide  even  when  hot, 
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but    a  voluminous   gi'eenish-yellow    precijjitate    of    mercuric    sulpTio- 
chloriodide,  HgoSClI,  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  T.   C. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Metals  in  a  Vacuum.  By  T.  A.  Edison 
(Cheni.  Neiv!^,  40,  152 — 151). — In  the  course  of  his  expeinments  ou 
electric  lighting  the  author  developed  some  striking  phenomena  arising 
from  the  heating  of  metals  by  flames  and  by  the  electric  current,  espe- 
cially wires  of  platinum  and  of  platinum  alloyed  with  iridium. 

The  first  fact  observed  was  that  wires  of  platinum  lost  weight  when 
heated  in  a  hydrogen  flame,  the  metal  colouring  the  flame  green.  As 
to  the  loss  of  platinum  when  heated  by  the  electric  current  a  wire 
weighing  343  mgms.  was  kept  moderately  incandescent  for  nine  con- 
secutive hours,  after  which  it  weighed  -SUl  mgms.,  showing  a  total  loss 
of  42  mo-ms.  A  platinum  wire  twenty- thousandths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter was  wound  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The  two  ends  of  the  spiral 
were  secui^ed  to  clamping  posts,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  covered 
with  a  glass  shade  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  high.  Upon 
bringing  the  spiral  to  incandescence  for  twenty  minutes,  that  part  of 
the  globe  in  line  with  the  sides  of  the  spiral  became  slightly  darkened; 
in  five  hours  the  deposit  became  so  thick  that  the  incandescent  spiral 
could  not  be  seen  through  the  deposit.  This  film,  which  was  most 
perfect,  consisted  of  platinum.  This  loss  in  weight,  together  with  the 
deposit  on  the  glass,  presented  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
metallic  wires  for  giving  light  by  incandescence,  but  this  was  easily 
surmounted  after  the  cause  was  ascertained.  The  wire  forming  the 
spiral  WHS  coated  with  magnesium  oxide.  This  spiral  was  then 
covered  with  a  glass  shade  and  brought  to  incandescence  for  seve^-al 
minutes,  but,  instead  of  a  deposit  of  platinum  on  the  glass,  magnesium 
oxide  was  deposited.  From  this  and  other  experiments  the  author 
was  convinced  that  this  effect  was  due  to  the  washing  action  of  the 
air  upon  the  spiral,  also,  that  the  loss  of  weight  and  the  coloration  of  the 
hydrogen  flame  were  also  due  to  the  w^earing  away  of  the  surface  of 
the  platinum  by  the  attrition  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  stream  of 
o-ases  upon  the  highly  incandescent  surface,  and  not  to  volatilisation, 
as  commonly  understood. 

The  author  observed  in  another  experiment  that  a  short  length  of 
platinum  wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  will  fuse  at  some  part,  and  a  piece  of  the 
wnre  will  be  bent  at  an  angle  by  the  action  of  the  globule  of  melted 
platinum.  With  a  wire  four-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  this 
effect  does  not  take  place,  as  the  temperature  cannot  be  raised  to  equal 
that  of  the  smaller  wire,  owing  to  the  increased  radiating  surface  and 
mass.  After  heating,  if  the  wire  be  examined  under  the  microscope, 
that  nart  of  the  surface  which  has  been  incandescent  will  be  found 
covered  with  innumerable  cracks.  If  the  wire  be  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  the  cracks  will  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  wire  under  the  micro- 
scope presents  a  shrunken  appearance,  and  is  full  of  deep  cracks. 
The  author  explains  the  cause  of  tli  s  shrinking  and  cracking  of  the 
wire  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  mechanical  and  physical  pores 
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of  the  platinum,  and  the  contraction  upon  the  escape  of  the  air.  With 
phitiuuui  or  any  other  metal,  the  air-spaces  may  hv  eliminated  and  the 
metal  made  homogeneous  by  a  very  simple  process,  which  is  bivsed  on 
the  following  experiments:— A  large  number  of  platinum  spirals,  all 
of  the  same  size  and  from  the  same  quality  of  wire,  were  ujade;  each 
spiral  presented  to  the  air  a  radiatinu;  surface  of  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch;  five  of  these  were  brought  by  the  electric  current  up  to  the 
melting  point,  the  light  was  measured  by  a  photometer,  and  the 
average  light  was  equal  to  four  standard  candl'js  for  each  spiral  just 
at  the  melting  point.  One  of  the  same  kind  of  spirals  was  placed  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  exhausted  to  2  mm. ;  a 
Tveak  current  was  then  passed  through  the  wire,  to  slightly  warm  it 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  pores  of 
the  metal  iuto  the  vacuum.  The  temperature  of  the  wire  was  gradu- 
ally augmented  at  intervals  often  minutes  until  it  became  red.  After- 
wards the  current  was  increased  at  intervals  of  tifleeu  minutes. 
Before  each  increase,  the  wire  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  contnu.-l  ion 
and  expansion  at  these  high  temperatures  caused  the  wire  to  weld 
together  at  the  points  previously  containing  air.  In  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes  this  spiral  had  reached  such  a  temperature  without  melt- 
ing that  it  was  giving  a  light  of  twenty-tive  standard  candles,  whereas 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  melted  beibre  it  gave  a  light  of  live  candles 
had  it  not  been  subjected  to  this  process.  On  examining  this  spiral 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  no  cracks  were  visible  ;  the  wire  had  become 
as  white  as  silver,  and  had  a  polish  which  could  not  be  given  it  by  any 
other  means.  The  wire  had  a  less  diameter  than  before  treatnunit, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  melt  in  the  oxy-hydrog  n  tlame. 
As  compared  with  untreated  platinum  it  was  found  that  it  was  as  hard 
as  the  steel  wire  used  in  pianos,  and  that  it  could  not  be  annealed  at 
any  temperature. 

The  author's  experiments  with  many  metals  treated  by  this  process 
have  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  what  is  known  as  annealing  of  metals  to  make  them  soft  and 
pliable  is  nothing  more  than  the  cracking  of  the  metal.  In  every  case 
where  a  hard  drawn  wire  had  been  annealed,  a  powerful  mici-oscope 
revealed  myriads  of  cracks  in  the  metal.  By  the  aid  of  a  Sprengel 
mercury  pump  the  author  has  been  able  to  pioduce  higher  exhaustion, 
and  has,  by  consuming  live  hours  in  excluding  the  air  fn)m  the  wire 
and  intermitting  the  current  a  great  numlnM-  of  times,  succeedeil  in 
obtaining  a  light  of  eight  .>tandaid  candles  from  a  spiral  with  a  total 
radiating  surface  of  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  or  a  surface  al)out 
equal  to  one  grain  of  buckwheat.  With  spirals  of  this  snnill  size, 
which  have  not  passed  through  the  process,  the  average  amount  of 
light  given  out  beibre  melting  is  less  tlian  one  standard  caudle. 

These  experiments  are  still  in  progress.  !>•   '5. 
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Distribution  of  Copper  in  Primordial  Rocks  and  in  the 
Sedimentary  Deposits  derived  from  them.  Bj  L.  Diedlafait 
(Coiiijjt.  read.,  89,  453). —  Copper  is  uniformly  disseminated  throagli 
all  the  primordial  rocks  in  sucli  proportion  that  100  grams  of  rock 
will  always  give  the  reactions  of  copper.  It  also  exists  in  all  the 
ordinary  sedimentary  rocks  derived  from  primordial  rocks. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  various  sea-weeds,  but  has 
never  been  directly  detected  in  sea-water.  When  sea- water,  however, 
is  left  to  evaporate  in  natui'al  or  artificial  basins,  the  black,  sulphurous 
mud  which  is  deposited  always  contains  copper.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  black  marls  which  accompany  gypsum. 

The  water  of  the  Mediterranean  contains  copper  to  the  extent  of 
O'Ol  gram  per  cubic  meter.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  copper 
minerals  have  always  been  formed  dui'ing  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.  They  must,  therefore,  always  occur  associated  with  the  debris 
of  the  rock  from  which  the  copper  was  obtained,  aad  also  with  the 
various  organic  and  mineral  substances  which  accumulate  during  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea-water.  The  water  derived  from  pri- 
mordial rocks  should  also  contain  copper,  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Filhol  and  Grarrigou  on  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  by  those  of  the  author  on  the  waters  of  Orezza  in  Corsica. 

c.  w.  w. 

Composition  of  a  Nodule  of  Ozokerite  found  at  Kinghom- 
ness.  By  W.  J.  Macadam  (Chevi.  JN't?c-^,  40.  148— 150).— The  mate- 
rial to  which  this  paper  refers  was  discovered  in  a  nest  or  nodule  at 
the  above  place  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  imbedded  five  feet  in  hard  trap  rock.  The  rock  was  sound,  no 
crack  or  fissure  being  observable  for  several  feet  round  the  nest.  At  a 
point  some  distance  below  the  nodule,  the  section  shows  a  series  of 
small  veins  or  fissures  running  through  the  rock  in  various  directions 
and  aveiaging  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  On  treating  a 
pulverised  sample  of  this  rock  Avith  hydrochloric  acid,  29'73  per  cent. 
of  the  substance  dissolved,  whilst  the  insoluble  portion  gave  after  fusion 
with  a  flux  70"24  per  cent,  of  soluble  substance.  The  nodule,  when 
broken,  consisted  of  an  outer  coating  of  hard  rock,  an  inner  lining  of 
calcite  crystals,  and  a  centre  nodule  of  bituminous  matter.  The  nodule 
has  a  distinct  bituminous  odour,  is  a  lustrous  black,  amorphous,  soft, 
solid,  easily  cut  with  the  nail,  and  pliable  between  the  fingers.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  "970  ;  it  fuses  at  176°  F.,  and  becomes  solid  on  cooling. 
Water  and  ordinary  acids  do  not  act  on  it.  Alcohol  has  a  very  slight 
solvent  power,  but  ether  dissolves  a  large  quantity,  giving  a  brown 
solution,  which  shows  a  fine  iridescent  green  colour,  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  Turpentine  dissolves  the  nodule  with  a  deep  brown- 
black  colour.     Its  analysis  gave  : — 

Per  cent. 

Volatile  organic  matter 99'o8 

Ash  or  mineral  matter     0'61 
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26  67  grains  -nere  distilled  at  a  bright  cherrj-red  heat  and  gave  : — 

Grains.  Per  cent. 

Volatile  matter   15-93  =  5'.>!>5o 

Fixed  carbon 10-48  =  3'.»-4:U 

Ash  (mineral  matter)     ..         0-16  =        0010 

The  coVe  left  behind  after  this  treatment  was  a  hard,  black,  shining, 
porous  mass,  and  the  ash  obtained,  by  incinerating  it,  was  pnro  white, 
and  consisted  princijjally  of  calcinm  carbonate  and  silica.  From  the 
results  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  tlie  nodule,  it  is  seen  that  the 
bituminous-like  matter  consists  of  a  member  or  members  of  the  oletine 
series  of  organic  compounds,  a  point  which  is  fuithcr  strengtiioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  contained  in  the  original 
substance  in  almost  exactly  the  necessary  proportions  to  form  an 
olefine. 

It  is  probable  that  the  source  of  the  contents  of  the  nodule  lies  in 
one  of  the  coal  or  shale-beds  abcmnding  in  the  district,  and  that  a  low 
internal  heat  has  dissolved  the  material  from  its  parent  stratum. 

D.  B. 

Composition  of  Pyropissite.  By  H.  Sciiwarz  {Dimjl.  polyf.  J., 
232,  46o — 470). — This  substance  is  often  found  in  lignite  and  gives 
it  a  light  colour  ;  it  is  known  by  the  low  speciHc  gravity  and  the  bright 
shining  flame  produced  when  burnt,  and  the  tar  olitained  on  distilla- 
tion being  rich  in  parafhn.  The  author  succeeded  in  extracting  this 
substance  from  the  lignite  by  means  of  solvents,  but  with  ditlioultv, 
owing  to  its  sparing  solubility.  The  raw  material  dried  in  the  air 
showed : — 

Hygroscopic  water    20-8G 

Ash 10-H8 

Organic 08-26 

Dried  at  100°  the  substance  gave  13-80  per  cent.  ash.  The  organic 
portion  contained  C  =  7419,  H  =  1146,  0  =  1435.  'J'he  ash 
gave — 

SiO.,.         AI2O.1  +  Fc-Ps.         CaO.         IIjSO^.     COj.PjOs  unci  loss. 
60-48  28-03  096        2-12  1-81 

In  accordance  with  the  diflercnt  .solvents  used  substances  were 
obtained  which  differed  from  one  another  in  composition  and  in  the 
temperature  at  which  they  solidified.     The  following  products  were 

obtained: —  „  „ 

Cold  "ot  Hot 

petroleum.       Ether.  CSj.         pefrr.lrnni.        uUoliol. 

C  79-87  80-07  7784  77-95  78-24 

TT   l,Vl,;  ]:>,>20  12-04  1202  1245 

O   0-'..7  0-73  l'-52  9-43             9-31 

CryVtailising  point  82°  82°  79-80°  79-80°  79-80" 

This  variation  is  explained  by  assuming  that  these  substances  are 
anhydi'ides  of  the  same  acid  dilTering  with  the  solvents  used.     By 
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treatment  with  alcohol  containing  potash  or  soda,  larger  quantities  of 
this  substance  are  extracted,  a  body  being  obtained  whose  composi- 
tion is  much  more  constant.  Its  melting  point  is  150°,  and  it  shows 
all  the  properties  characteristic  of  a  soap.  Acids  separate  from 
this  soap  an  organic  acid  in  a  gelatinous  form,  which,  when  redis- 
solved  in  hot  alcohol,  or  better  in  light  petroleum,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
crystallises  in  the  form  of  small,  wbite  warts,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, show  indistinct  crystalline  needles.  When  fused  the  acid 
solidifies  at  7^0°.  The  air-dried  acid  recrjstallised  from  petroleum  (I), 
alcohol  (II),  and  ether  (III)  gave — 

I.  II.  III. 

C    7(3-20  75-95  75-89 

H 12  65  12-69  12-81 

O    1115  11-36  11-80 

The  sim})lest  formula  calculated  from  these  numbers  is  CgHisH, 
which  resembles  the  formula  of  stearic  acid,  Ci8H3602,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  sesquistearic  acid.  However,  as  it  approaches  wax  in 
property,  insolubility,  and  appearance,  ihe  author  preferred  to  connect 
it  with  cerotic  acid,  and  therefore  called  this  acid  oxycerotic  acid.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  substances  extracted  by  neutral  solvents 
from  pyropissite  are  anhydrides  of  oxycerotic  acid,  from  which  it  is 
formed  when  boiled  with  aloholic  potash  by  absorption  of  water — 

C.7HJ4O3  -H,0   =   Co^HsoOo,  and  '1C^■^,,0^  -H.,0  =  C54H106O5  = 


1 


C2-H53O0    1        Q 
C27H53O2    / 


The  latter  compound  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  anhy- 
dride with  acid.     C27H3.2O2  differs  from  cerotic  acid  only  by  2H. 

By  distilling  crude  pyropissite  with  superheated  steam,  a  distillate 
is  obtained  which  solidifies  at  55°  to  56°,  and  therefore  corresponds 
with  the  distillate  from  the  pure  acid.  This  product  when  purified 
gave  the  atihydride  of  the  formula  C^JS-w^Oi.  Solidifying  point  77". 
By  redistilling  the  first  distillate  and  purifying  it  with  petroleum  a 
wax  solidifying  at  71°  was  obtained.  The  formation  of  this  substance, 
which  contains  more  paraffin  and  is  probably  also  formed  bj  distilling 
pure  oxycerotic  acid,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  2C27H54O3  split 
up  into  3(Ci7H340)  +  CH4  +  CO2  +  HoO. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  oxycerotic  acid  in  a  pure 
form,  its  application  in  the  soap  and  candle  industries  has  not  yet  been 
successful. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  mentions  that  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  used  for  bleaching  only  such  hydrocarbons  as  contain  but 
traces  of  combined  oxygen,  as  is  observed  in  a  marked  manner  in  the 
purification  of  ozokerite.  Although  the  oxygen  is  less  is  this  sub- 
stance than  in  pyropissite,  it  is  greater  than  in  paraffin,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  fact,  that  in  bleaching  ozokerite  with  sulphuric  acid,  much  of  it  is 
decomposed.  D.  B. 

Barcenite,  a  New  Antimonate,  from  Huitzuco,  Mexico.     By 

J.  W.  Mallet  (^Amer.  J.  Sci.,  16,  306). — This  mineral  occurs  in  masses, 
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weighing  more  than  half  a  kilogram,  having  a  columnar  structure, 
with  long,  blarle-like,  imperfectly  drvolopcd  prisms;  fhej  rcstmhlo 
stibnite  and  livingstonite,  from  the  latter  of  which  this  mineral  has 
probably  been  formed  l)y  oxidation.  Barcenite  is  brittle;  its  fnicturo 
is  tolerably  even ;  cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  one  prismatic  fiico ; 
hardness  =  5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  when  freed  from  air,  =  i't  MA  at 
20°.  Lustre  dull,  earthy,  inclining  to  resinous  or  pitch-like ;  opaque; 
very  dark  grey  or  nearly  black  ;  streak  ash-grey,  with  a  slight  irreenish 
tinge;  faces  of  the  pseudomorphons  crystals  sometimes  covered  with 
red  pulverulent  cinnabar  or  with  yellowisli-wliite  antimony  oelire. 

When  heated,  barcenite  gives  oft'  Avater,  mercury,  mercuric  sul- 
phide, and  a  little  oxide  of  antimony  ;  with  reducing  agents,  a  bead  of 
metallic  antimony  is  obtained. 

The  mineral  is  totally  insoluble  in  either  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  is  but  very  slightly  dissolved  by  boiling  ammonium  sulphide.  A 
strong  boiling  solution  of  soda  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  antimony. 
Hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  gives  metallic  antimony  and  mercury. 
Analysis  gives  the  subjoined  numbers: — 

HjO  (con-     ir.O  (below 
S.         Hg.  Ca.         Sb.  O.      stitutional).        130).       SiO;. 

2-82     2075     3-88     50-11     17-01       3-o0  1-23       0-lU  =  100-00 

The  whole  of  the  sulphur  exists  as  mercuric  sulphide.  The  mineral 
is  apparently  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphide,  antiinonic  acid,  and 
an  antimonate  of  calcium,  mercury,  and  triad  antimony  of  the  formula 

^sSMcsb=o,)=. 

The  natuml  antimonates  may  be  formulated  as  follows  (Sb  =  I'Ju) : — 

Monimolite    (R"0)«.Sb,05 

Roraeite  (Mallet) (H"())r..(Sb,03)>(SbA) 

Romeite  (Dana)   (R"0)3.Sb.,03.Sb.,05 

Ammiolite (CuO).,.SlhU4 

Mineral  from  Chili  (Rivot). .  (CuO)„-(Sb,03)3.(Sb,0»)i 

Barcenite   (R"0)4.(Sb,03).(Sb,0.)i 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  of  them  are  of  a  basic  character  except 
the  last,  which  is  acid.  C.    > V  .  W. 

On  a  Pseudomorph  after  Anorthite,  from  Franklin,  New 
Jersey.  By  W.  T.  R(ki'I>kr  (Amrr.  ./.  .>c/.  [3j,  16,  3f4j.— These 
crystals  are 'found  either  in  detached  pieces  or  in  a  stratum  of  lime- 
stone, accompanied  by  sphene  and  h(jrnl)lende;  they  are  from  orie- 
eiyhth  to  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  the  faces  are  covered  with 
minute  prismatic  crystals. 

The  crystals  are  distinctly  felspathic  in  habit,  the  prevailing  faces  in 
the  order  of  their  dominancy  being  OP,  coPco,  coP.  2Pco,  21  co,  P. 
Angle  OPrcofoo  over  2l'oo  =  8-5°  38';  OP  :  ooP'  -=  IIV  32'; 
ooP  :  coP'  =  12(/  50'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  OP  and  coPco  ea.sy  and 
distinct,  generally  dull;  basal  cleavage o.  casionally  sub-p.arly.  Hard- 
ness  =  6  °  sp.  gr.   30(3—310;  colour   bluibh-green  to  greenish-white. 
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Fusible  with  some  difficulty  to  a  slightly  vesicular  glass.  Chemical 
composition  as  follows  : — 

Loss  on 
SiOg.         AI2O3.      Fe.Os.      MgO.        CaO.        NaoO.      K.O.     ignition. 
3J-73      32-53      2-80      1-44      1493      0-4'3      5-01       3-65  =  100-52 

The  magnesia  is  probably  too  high,  which  would  make  the  oxygen 
ratio  21-19  :  16  :  5-23,  that  of  atiorthite  being  4  :  3-1. 

The  mineral  appears  to  have  undergone  alteration,  as  evidenced  by 
its  microscopical  structure,  which  is  that  of  a  congeries  of  small  crys- 
tals ;  the  change  probably  consists  in  a  re-arrangement  of  some  of  the 
constituents  and  the  introduction  of  some  potash  and  water. 

Note  hy  J.  D.  Dana. — Hawes  (^Minerulogy  and  Lithology  of  New 
jEawpshire)  mentions  some  altered  crystals  of  anorthite,  in  which  the 
removed  calcium  is  not  replaced  by  alkali,  but  almost  all  lost. 

c.  w.  w. 

Composition  of  Slate.  By  E.  Maumene  {Gompt.  rend.,  89,  423). 
— According  to  all  published  analyses,  slate  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  iron,  containing  a  little  magnesia  but  no  carbonates.  This  com- 
position does  not  account  for  the  alteration  which  slates  undergo  on 
exposure  to  air,  or  for  the  action  of  acids  on  them. 

Three  specimens  of  slate  gave  the  following  percentages  of  calcium 
carbonate: — Slate  from  Angers,  0-051 ;  La  Chambre  (Savoy),  0-275; 
Lavagna  (Italy),  0-537.  The  great  value  of  the  Angers  slate  is  thus 
demonstrated.  C.  W.  W. 

Experiments  on  the  Erosive  Action  of  Strongly  Compressed 
Hot  Gases  -with  Reference  to  the  History  of  Meteorites.    By 

A.  Daubree  {Compt.  rend.,  89,  325 — 330). — The  very  hot  and  strongly 
compressed  gases,  given  off  by  the  explosion  of  nitroglycerol  or  dyna- 
mite, perforated  a  spherical  mass  of  wrought  iron  with  numerous  cir- 
cular holes,  which  were  in  many  instances  surrounded  by  a  projecting 
rim  of  the  displaced  metal,  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  a  punch. 

W.  C.  W. 

Curious  Concretion  Balls  derived  from  a  Colliery  Mineral 
Water.  By  T.  Andrkws  (Chem.  News,  40,  103). — The  water  on  which 
these  observations  were  made  was  collected  from  the  "  sump"  of  the 
Wortley  Silkstone  Colliery,  the  samples  being  obtained  during  typical 
dry  and  rainy  seasons.  The  water  had  percolated  from  the  surface  a 
distance  of  .35  yards  through  strata.  Several  analyses  of  this  water 
made  at  various  times  indicate  that  +^^he  chief  mineral  constituents 
present  in  the  water  are  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  the  form  of 
sulphates.  The  water  shows  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus,  and  quickly 
throws  down  a  copious  ochreous  deposit  when  heated.  Some  curious 
balls  of  mineral  matter  are  occasionally  found  in  the  feed-tank  of  the 
colliery  boilers  which  are  supplied  with  tliis  water.  The  water  in  this 
tank  has  an  average  temperature  of  164"  F.  These  balls  are  no  doubt 
formed  from  the  deposit  thrown  down  when  the  mineral  water  is 
heated.  The  action  of  steam  playing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  pro- 
bably causes  circular  eddies,  and  when  a  nucleus  has  thus  been  formed 
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it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  gradual  formation  and  consolidation  of 
these  balls. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  balls  and  also  of  the  residue 
deposited  in  the  boilers,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balls  are 
quite  different  in  composition,  owing  probably  to  the  diiTerence  in  the 
temperature  between  the  feed-tank  and  the  boiler. 

Boiler  deposit.  Concretion  bulla. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Moisture 685         ^loisture 230 

Combined  water,  organic  Loss  on  ignition,  organic 

matter 5'80  matter,    &c.,    contains 

matters    exti"acted    by 
ether,  5'8  per  cent. .  . .    2440 


SiO... 

Fe.,0j,AL03  and  PoOj.        CuSO^. 

MgO. 

Boiler  deposit . .  . 

.      1-80 

6-10                   78-5o 

065 

SiO.,. 

FcOj.        Al.,03.        PjOj.        CnO. 

MgO. 

Concretions 

.      1-80 

62-86        5-43        2-81      040 

trace 

Observations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which  the 
deposit  and  turbidity  take  place.  In  dry  seasons,  the  turbidity  com- 
mences at  147°  ¥.,  in  wet  seasons  at  1GO'0°  F.  D.  B. 


Organic   Chemistry. 


Vapour- densities  of  Certain  High-boiling  Organic  Com- 
pounds. By  L.  TkOOST  {Cnwpt.  rend.,  89,  :i;i—'A'y.\).—T\iv  d.t.r- 
minations  of  the  vapour-density  of  the  following  substances,  which 
were  made  under  the  ordinary  and  under  diminished  pressure  (vary- 
ing from  141  to  260  mm.)  gave  concordant  results. 

Vupour-density     Vajxmr-dcn.sity 
Temperature.  obserred.  culculutod. 

Phthalic  anhydride. .  B.  p.  of  mercury.  5'23  -  5-28            513 

R<?sorcinol ,.  3-807— 3-89           3-81 

Ethyl  benzoate    ....                261°  5-51  -5-oo            .5-2 

Amylbenzoate    ....                280°  6-69  -b". 3  ^    (rOS^^ 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the  Decomposi- 
tion of  American  Petroleum.     By  L.  I'klniku  (.1'"'.  Ch<iu.  J'h.js. 

fol    17    0—6') Li"-ht  petroleum  boiling  l)etween  50'  and    80     wiia 

volatilised,  and  its  va^^our  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  ; 
the  products  of  its  decomposition  were  receivcl  in  a  series  of  flasks 
containing  bromine,  and  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  ub.s(,rlHMl :  a 
kilogram  of  bromine,  representing  1,2U0  grams  ot  mixed  bromides,  be- 
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coining  thus  decolorised  in  about  five  or  six  hours.  The  permanent 
unconilensable  gas  burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

By  fractional  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  the  mixture  was  resolved  into 
ethylene,  propylene,  butylene,  and  amylene  dibromiiies,  together  with 
a  difficulty  volatile  ciystallisable  body,  corresponding  with  the  for- 
mula C4H6Br4,  which  was  identified  as  the  crotonylene  tetrabromide 
described  by  Caventou.  Tliis  substance  was  in  some  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  homologue,  CsHsBri. 

Ill  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum,  bromine  absorbs  nothing 
from  the  gas  which  escapes  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  but 
after  the  temperature  has  risen  considerably,  and  when  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  is  nearly  or  quite  red-hot,  large  quantities  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  are  disengaged.  The  bromides  thus  produced  are  more 
complex  than  those  obtained  from  light  oils,  but  the  character  of  the 
decomposition  is  essentially  the  same.  The  presence  of  members  of 
the  acetylene  series  was  also  established. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  crotonylene  tetrabromide  obtained 
as  before  mentioned,  which  agreed  perfectly  with  the  compound  pre- 
pared by  Caventou  from  the  butylene  bromide  of  ordinary  amyl 
alcohol,  was  identical  or  not  with  the  ethyl-acetylene  derivative  of 
Berthelot,  the  latter  body  was  prepared  synthetically  according  to 
Berthelot's  directions,  and  converted  into  the  tetrabromide.  The 
melting  point,  crystalline  form,  and  other  characters  of  the  two  com- 
pounds were  alike,  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
crotonylene  and  ethylacetylene  are  one  and  the  same  body.  The 
author  has  also  prepared  propyl-,  butyl-,  and  amyl-acetylene. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  propylene  dibromide  by  means  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  it  was  found  that  the  yield  of  propylene  was  much  less  than 
theory  indicated,  and  that  a  viscid  liquid  of  penetrating  odour  was 
produced  in  notable  quantity.  This  latter  body,  on  examination  by 
fractional  distillation,  was  resolved  into  two  or  three  liquids,  which 
were  proved  to  be  polymerides  of  propylene.  Dipropylene  was  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  was  hexpropy- 
lene,  as  far  as  its  boiling  point  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  its  con- 
densation. In  the  case  of  butylene  dibromide,  the  polymerisation  was 
less  observable,  and  the  yield  of  simpler  hydrocarbons  was  more  satis- 
factory. 

Petrocene. — The  complex  product  known  by  this  name  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  solid  hydrocarljons  which  distil  over  at  high  tempera- 
tures towards  the  end  of  the  operation  in  the  rectification  of  American 
petroleum.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  green  colour,  and  crystallises  like  sper- 
maceti. Its  density  is  1'206.  It  has  no  fixed  melting  point ;  it 
softens  at  160°,  but  fusion  is  not  complete  under  190°.  The  finely 
powdered  substance  was  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  until  nothing 
further  dissolved,  w^hen  it  was  found  that  about  one-third  had  passed 
into  solution.  From  this  liquor,  a  yellowish-green  substance  cr3'stal- 
lised  on  cooling,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  chiefly  anthra- 
cene. The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  Avas  afterwar.ls  fractionally  pre- 
cipitated by  addition  of  water,  but  the  separate  examination  of  the 
paraSins  so  obtained  was  not  undertaken. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  was  treated  vnth  cold  ether,  which 
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dissolved  out  a  number  of  yellow  hydrocarbons,  consisting  of  antlira- 
cene,  pyrene,  clirysi-ne,  chrysogene,  and  a  new  body  termed  by  Fittig 
fluorantliene.  Tlie  portion  insoluble  in  ether  which  had  now  aequin-d 
a  magnificent  green  colour,  was  soluble  in  carbon  bisidpliide  and  in 
chloroform.  From  these  solvents  a  clear  yellow  substance  crystal- 
lised on  partial  evaporation,  which  was  found  to  be  chrysene,  melting 
at  248°.  On  addition  of  two  volumes  of  alcoliol,  a  grey  substance  was 
precipitated,  which,  although  little  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  was 
readily  soluble  in  colourless  petroleum,  upon  wliich  it  conferred  the 
phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  quinones, 
of  which  chrysene-qninone  was  the  principal  constituent.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  solution  from  which  the  quinones  had  separated  pre- 
cipitated a  mass  of  hydrocai-bons  which  could  be  only  imperfectly 
resolved  into  their  cons^^ituent  pai-affins.  One  was  obtained  melting  at 
2-0°,  another  at  280°,  and  a  residue  melting  above  290'.  It  is  possible 
that  these  bodies  are  nothing  more  than  chrysene  and  chrysogene  or 
allied  substances. 

By  exhausting  the  green  mass  insoluble  in  ether  with  boiling  ben- 
zene, and  allowing  it  to  crystallise,  a  mother-liquor  is  eventually 
obtained  from  which  alcoliol  precipitates  a  white  powder.  This  sub- 
stance, by  treatment  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  resolved  into  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  portion.  The  former  on  analysis  gave  numbers  cor- 
responding  with  the  empirical  formula  (CjHo),,,  to  which  .series 
chrysene  and  f]uor;inthene  belong.  An  examination  of  its  picrate 
gave  the  formula  Ci>H»,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  acenaphtliylene. 
It  is,  however,  only  an  isomeride  of  this  hydrocarbon,  since  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  portion  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  melted  after  crystallisation  from 
chloroform  or  petroleum  at  119°.  it  was  very  difficult  to  purify  it 
entirely  from  the  solvent,  traces  of  which  it  seemed  always  to  retain. 
The  formula  (C7H1),,  corresponded  best  with  the  analytical  results. 

Carbnj)etrocene.—The  less  fusible  portion  obtained  by  fractioiuilly 
crystallising  petrocene  has  been  termed  carbopetrocene.  It  begins  to 
melt  at  2U0°,  and  fusion  is  complete  at  2:j8°.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
sombre-green,  inclining  to  brown.  13y  exhausting  it  with  alcohol  and 
petroleum,  its  percentage  of  carbon  was  rai.sed  to  9709— 9?-12,  which 
agrees  nearly  Avith  the  formulae  (CsH.),!  and  (C6H,)„.  Ether  removes 
a^uotable  quantity  of  pyrene,  anthracene,  lieuzerythrene,  &c.,  whilst 
chloroform  dissolves  from  the  residue  a  brown  fluorescent  substjince 
(benzerythrene),  leaving  a  red-brown  mass  (m.  p.  '.V)'j°),  which  appears 
green  by  reflected  light.  From  this,  alcoliol  extracts  a  yellowish-whito 
hydrocarbon,  cry>tallising  in  tine  silky  needles  (m.  p.  2(iH  ).  Its 
analysis  agreed  with  tlie  f..rmula  (CgH,)..,  whilst  the  examination  of 
its  picrate,  which  is  very  charaeteristic,  showed  that  u  =  4,  or 
C24H8.  After  having  exhausted  a  hydrocarbon  such  as  carbopetrocene 
by  alcohol,  ethei-,  chloroform,  acetic  aeid,  and  benzene  or  toluene, 
there  remains  undi.ssolved  a  small  (|uantity,  lesstliaii  one-hun<lredth  of 
the  whole,  of  a  black  residue  resembling  lamp-b!aek.  it  is  nearly  j.ure 
carbon,  containing  over  98  per  cent,  of  that  clement,  and  is  <1|>'<«'  •»- 
soluble  in  all  ordinary  menstrua.  J-   ^*- 
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Physical  Properties  of  Liquid  Acetylene.  By  G.  Ansdell 
(Chem.  News,  40,  136 — 138). — This  paper  gives  a  series  of  accurate 
determinations  of  the  physical  properties  of  acetylene  in  the  liquid 
state,  and  deals  with  the  critical  point,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the 
fluid  at  various  temperatures,  together  with  the  corivspondiug  densities 
and  coefficients  of  compressibility.  The  method,  of  preparing  the 
acetylene  gas  was  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dibromethylene, 
the  disengaged  gas  being  collected  in  the  form  of  the  red  copper 
acetylide,  from  which  the  gas  was  obtained  by  distillation  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  tension  of  the  vapour  of  liquid  acetylene  appears  to  have 
been  determined  by  Cailletet,  but  the  results  differ  entirely  from,  those 
obtained  bj'  the  author,  one  of  the  reasons  appearing  to  be  that, 
instead  of  using  a  carefully  calibrated  air  manometer  for  determining 
the  pressures,  he  used  the  ordinary  metallic  gauge  attached  to  the 
pump,  which  is  far  from  being  correct.  The  formula3  used  by  the 
author  for  calibrating  the  tubes  and  also  for  calculating  the  volume 
of  the  liquefied  gas,  and  the  pressure  by  the  air  manometer,  were 
those  given  by  Andrews  in  his  researches  on  carbonic  anhydride.  It 
was  shown  that  liquid  acetylene  has  about  half  the  density  of  liquid 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  by  taking  the  actual  volume  of  the  liquid  at 
—  7°  as  unity,  we  obtain  (1-264  at  +  35'8)  0-00489  as  its  coefficient  of 
expansion  per  degree  for  the  total  range  of  pressure  ;  it  is  therefore 
only  about  half  as  expansible  as  carbonic  anhydride,  whose  coefficient 
is  001,  being  but  little  more  expansible  than  a  gas.  The  apparent 
compressibility  in  glass  was  determined  by  direct  observation,  the 
liquid  being  forced  up  in  the  capillary  tube  until  the  latter  was  com- 
pletely full,  and  then  the  pressure  gi'adually  increased,  and  the 
diminution  of  volume  read  oif  at  intervals  of  about  10  atmospheres 
up  to  about  180  atmospheres.  Curves  were  then  plotted,  showing 
the  volume  at  different  pressures  for  the  same  temperature,  and  from 
these  the  coefficient  of  compression  at  any  temperature  and  pressure 
■was  easily  deduced.  From  the  tables  given,  it  is  evident  that  acetylene 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  compressible  liquids,  that  is 
to  say,  its  compressibility  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  but 
diminishes  as  the  pressure  increases,  e.g.,  at  a  pressure  of  95  atmo- 
spheres it  is  three  times  as  compressible  at  S5"  as  at  0°  C.         D.  B. 

Solid  Cyanogen  Hydride.  By  H.  Lesc(edk  and  A.  Rigadt 
(Cuinpt.  rend.,  89,  310 — 312). — Pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  may 
be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  undergoing  alteration, 
but  on  the  addition  of  a  small  fragment  of  potassium  cyanide  the 
liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
solidifies  to  a  black  amorphous  mass  (azulminj,  which  is  frequently 
mixed  with  colourless  crystals.  The  crystalline  compound  may  be 
extracted  by  means  of  boiling  benzene  or  ether.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  m  boiling  water,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  acids,  apparently  playing  the  part  of  a  weak  base.  The 
hydrochloride  is  a  black  hygroscopic  mass,  and  has  the  composition 
(HCKJ33HCI  +  3H3O.  The  composition  of  the  crystalline  hydride 
is  therefore  H3C3N3. 
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The  black  amorplions  residue  from  which  the  crystals  have  been 
extracted  by  ether  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents.  It  is  a  polymeride 
or  mixture  of  polymerides  of  the  formula  (HCN)„.  The  compound 
(CNH)3.H,0  prepared  by  exposing  the  solid  cyanogen  iiydride  to 
the  action  of  moisture,  or  by  treating  azulmin  (derived  from  aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid)  with  v.arm  alcohol,  is  an  amorphous  powder 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcoh.ol.  It  produces  a 
beautiful  green  coloration  in  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride. 

w.  c.  w. 

Action  of  Zinc  Chloride  on  Normal  Butyl  Alcohol.  By 
Le  Bki,  and  Guekxk  {Cmpt.  r,;uL,  89,  Uo).— The  iiulliors  give  in 
this  paper  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  lower 
alcohols  of  the  fatty  series,  when  acted  on  by  fused  zinc  chloride. 

Methyl  alcohol  gives  hexmethylbenzene.  A  repetition  of  the  former 
experiments,  with  purer  materials,  proves  that  this  is  not  deriveil  from 
acetone  in  the  methyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  alcohol  gives  a  semi-equivalent 
of  ethylene  and  a  little  aldehyde. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  gives  about  a  semi-equivalent  of  propylene. 

Isobntyl  alcohol,  (CH3)2  '.  CH.CHj.OH,  gives  isobutyjene, 
(CH.OiC  !  CHo  (a  product  of  dehvdration)  and  pseudobutylene, 
CH,.C"H  :  CH.CH3,  but  no  normal  butylene. 

Normal  butyl  alcohol,  submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  gives  pseudo- 
butylene  and  normal  butylene,  but  no  isobutylene.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  although  compounds  having  lateral  chains  are  easily  converted 
into  compounds  with  continuous  chains,  the  reverse  does  not  seem  to 
take  place.  C.  W.  W. 

Methylpropyl  Carbinol  prepared  by  Synthesis,  By  J.  A. 
Le  Bel  {Cumpt.  rend.,  89,  312 — '6\'>). — It  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  by  the  author  {Bull.  Soc.  Chiin.,  22,  337)  that  satui~at<^'d  meml)ers 
of  the  fatty  series  have  the  power  of  rotation,  when  one  of  their  carbon 
atoms  is  united  to  four  different  radicles.  All  naturally  occurring 
compounds  follow  this  law,  but  several  bodies  which  have  been  pre- 
pared synthetically  are  inactive,  since  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  dextro-  and  la^vo-gyrate  isoineridos.  Methylpropyl 
carbinol  (b.  p.  116—120°),  CHMe(OH).CH,.CH2.CH3,  prepared  from 
methylbutyryl  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  is  opti»-ally  inactive. 
If  sulphuric  acid  and  certain  salts  are  added  to  the  alcohol  diluted 
with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
Pencillium  (jlaactim  is  brought  into  the  mixture,  the  dextnigynitc 
alcohol  is  slowly  consumed,  and,  on  distilling  the  residue,  a  hevogymte 
alcohol  is  obtained,  22  c.c.  of  wIulIi  produce  a  rotation  of  —12-33.  In 
this  case  the  Pencillium  soon  acquires  a  rose  colour.  When  I'enriUiam 
is  grown  on  racemio  acid,  it  destroys  the  dextrogyrate  tiirtaric  acid, 
and  in  inactive  fermentation  amyl  alcohol,  it  removes  the  lajvogyrato 
alcohol.  W.  C.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Glycerol.  By  Ha.nkiot  {Ann.  Ch'nn.  Phys.  [r)], 
17,  {\2.—  \\'y).—Mon()c]durhij(lrlns. — Instead  of  preparing  the.se  sub- 
stances by  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Berthclot,  which  yields 
but  a  small  product,  the  author  saturates  undried  glycerol  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  gas,  and  heats  the  mixture  in  sealed  tubes  for  100  hours 
in  a  water-bath.  The  liquid  is  afterwards  gently  heated  in  a  vacuum 
at  100°  as  long  as  any  hydrochloric  acid  gas  comes  off,  and  finally  dis- 
tilled at  150°.  In  this  manner  the  tendency  to  polymerisation  is  very 
greatly  reduced.  The  two  isomerides  are  afterwards  separated  by 
fractional  distillation  in  the  bulb  apparatus  of  Henninger  and  Le  Bel, 
provided  with  a  special  arrangement  to  avoid  changing  the  receiver 
during  the  operation.  The  apparatus  used  is  illustrated  by  a  wood- 
cut in  the  original  memoir. 

The  two  chlorhydrins  exist  in  very  unequal  proportions  in  the  mix- 
ture. 800  grams  were  obtained  boiling  at  139°  (a),  and  50  grams 
boiling  at  148°  ((3)  under  20  mm.  pressure ;  both  had  the  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  C3H7O2CI.  The  a-chlorhydrin  is  colourless, 
and  soluble  in  ether  when  free  from  water  and  glycerol ;  it  can  be  dis- 
tilled under  the  ordinary  pressure  when  pure,  but  the  presence  of  the  least 
trace  of  glycerol  causes  it  to  blacken  immediately ;  this  reaction  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  ascertain  its  purity.  Its  density  is 
1-338. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  /3-chlorhydrin  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  a-compouud.     Its  density  is  1'328. 

In  order  to  determine  the  constitutional  formulae  of  these  chlor- 
hydrins, some  epichlorhydrin  was  heated  with  water  until  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  monochlorhydrin ;  this  was  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  a-compound  mentioned  above,  boiling  at  139°.  The 
formula  of  this  chlorhydrin  is,  therefore,  CH,C1.CH'(0H).CHo.0H, 
since  epichlorhydrin  cannot  yield  the  monochlorhydrin  with  the  CI 
attached  to  the  middle  carbon  atom.  /3-chlorhyclrin  has,  therefore, 
the  formula  CH2(0H).CHC1.CH2.0H.  Since  allyl  chloride  in  com- 
bining with  HCIO  yields  the  unsymmetrical  dichlorhydrin,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  allyl  alcohol  in  combining  with  the  same  reagent  would 
produce  the  chlorhydrin  of  the  formula  given  above.  A  compound 
was  obtained  in  this  manner  boiling  at  145 — 146°  under  20  mm. 
pressure,  which  agreed  with  jS-chlorhydrin  in  all  its  most  characteristic 
properties.  It  was  further  proposed  to  substantiate  the  formula  of 
^-chlorhydrin  by  acting  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  dimethylin, 
and  then  to  substitute  hydrogen  for  the  methyl  groupings  by  the 
action  of  hj-driodic  acid  ;  but  in  opposition  to  what  is  commonly 
stated,  the  author  found  it  impossible  to  prepare  dimethylin  by  the 
action  of  sodium  methylate  on  dichlorhydrin,  epichlorhydrin  being 
formed  instead,  from  which  it  appears  that  sodium  methylate  acts 
upon  the  dichloro-compound  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  caustic  soda. 
An  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  the  sym- 
metrical propyl  glycol  by  the  hydrogenation  of  |3-monochlorhydrin 
with  sodium  amalgam,  nothing  but  condensation-products  being 
obtained. 

The  zinc-copper  couple  of  Gladstone  and  Tribe,  however,  acting  on 
acetobromhydrin,  yields  a  glycol  with  ease,  and  in  large  quantity. 
The  acetobromhydrin  is  best  made  by  the  action  of  acetic  bromide  on 
dry  glycerol,  those  portions  being  collected  which  distil  between 
170  and  180°  under  100  mm.  pressure.  2  kilos,  of  this  product 
are  dissolved  in  3  kilos,  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  is  poured  slowly 
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upon  the  coated  zinc  contained  in  a  flask  standing  in  cold  water, 
a  little  acid  being  added  occasionally  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
flocculent  zinc  oxide.  When  the  hydrogenation  is  complete,  the  liquor 
is  decanted,  and  the  zinc  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  hot  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  the  precipitate  having  been  washed  with  alcohol 
and  the  liquors  mixed  together,  potassium  carbonate  is  added  to  sepa- 
rate the  alcohol  from  the  water ;  the  upper  alcoholic  solution  contains 
nearly  all  the  glycol.  From  this  solution  the  whole  of  the  water 
must  be  separated  by  means  of  potassium  carbonate,  after  which  the 
alcohol  can  be  readily  separated  by  distillation.  The  glycol  is  best 
rectified  in  a  vacuum,  the  distillate  being  collected  until  the  ther- 
mometer has  risen  to  150° ;  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  use  of 
2  kilos,  of  bromine  is  about  130  grams  of  propyl  glj-col,  boiling  at 
188°;  it  is  the  unsymmelrical  variety,  apparently  pure,  or  at  least 
containing  bnt  traces  of  the  symmetrical  glycol. 

The  action  of  sodium,  silver,  and  aluminium  on  a-monochlorhydrin 
did  not  give  results  which  were  capable  of  being  interpreted;  from 
epichlorhydrin,  sodium  apparently  removes  the  chlorine,  pro(Uiciug  a 
body  which,  on  analysis,  gives  numbers  closely  approximating  to  the 
formula  CcHjoOa.  This  new  body,  however,  was  never  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition,  since  it  combines  with,  and  was  never  effectually  .sepa- 
rated from,  the  sodium  chloride  formed  in  the  same  operation. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Monorltlorliijdrin. — Negative,  or  at  least  un- 
satisfactory, results  only  were  obtained.  50  grams  of  pure  chlorhydriu 
were  saturated  with  dry  ammonia  gas  as  long  as  ammonium  chlru'ide 
separated.  The  liquid  was  then  taken  up  by  ether-alcohol ;  the  latter 
evaporated ;  and  the  residue  again  saturated  with  ammonia  until  no 
more  crystals  could  be  obtained.  The  body  which  remained  was  a 
yellowish,  uncrystallisable,  hygrometric  .syrup,  and  contained  no 
nitrogen.     It  was  not  analysed. 

The  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  epichlorhydrin  is  similar  to  that 
on  monochlorhydrin,  since  its  first  effect  is  to  convert  the  former  into 
the  latter.  Dry  ammonia  converts  epichlorhydrin  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  which  could  not  by  any  treatment  bo  brouj,'ht  into  a  condition 
suitable  for  examination.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  contains 
neither  chlorine  nor  nitrogen,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  ammonia 
acts  like  caustic  potash,  removing  2  mols.  HCl,  and  probably  pro- 
ducing a  6-cai'bon  body  from  the  union  of  the  two  residues  of  the 
epichlorhydrin. 

Trimethjlaviine  and  Monochlorhydrin.— By  acting  on  monochlor- 
hydrin with  an  aqueous  solution  of  trimethylamine  in  scaleil  tubes,  a 
liquid  was  obtained  from  which  alcohol  preci{>itated  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, capable  of  forming  a  platino-chloride  when  treated  with  platinic 
chloride;  the  analysis  of  this  salt  agreed  fairly  well  with  that  of  the 
platinum  compound  of  ?»o?iomethyl-glyceraniine,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  trimethylamine  breaks  up  into  monomethylamine  ami 
methyl  alcohol ;  indeed,  the  presence  of  the  latter  body  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  formation  of  methyl  chloride  daring  the  operatuiii. 
The  liquid  from  which  the  monomethyl-compound  has  been  preci- 
pitated contains  the  chloride  of  trimethyl-glycerammonium,  which  can 
be  obtained  easily  as  platino-chloride,  a  form  in  which  it  is  very  .stable. 
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"When  separated  from  the  platimim  by  hydrogen  snlpliide,  it  occurs  as 
a  syrupy  unstable  liquid,  probably  containing  glycerol,  and  incapable 
of  being  brought  into  a  condition  fit  for  analysis.  By  treatment  with 
silver  oxide,  the  chlorine  can  be  easily  removed ;  the  hydrate,  after 
some  days,  sets  into  a  solid  mass,  from  which  separate  crystals  cannot 
be  obtained.     It  has  a  very  alkaline  reaction  and  taste. 

Potassium  Gijanide  and  Monoehlorhydrin. — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
preparing  monocyanhydrin  by  the  action  of  monochlorhy-drin  on  potas- 
sium cyanide,  but  the  compound  is  eminently  unstable,  decomposing 
on  distillation  even  in  a  vacuum.  By  boiling  the  crude  product  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  the  cyanhydrin  is  oxidised ;  on  evaporating  to  get 
rid  of  nitric  acid  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  product  is 
eventually  obtained  as  a  thick,  yellowish,  strongly  acid  liquid,  cor- 
responding with  butyl-glyceric  acid,  C4HSO4.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sodium  salt,  the  salts  of  this  acid  are  uncrystallisable.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  but  its  lime  salt  is  precipitable  by  alcohol 
from  an  aqueous  solution. 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  and  from  its  monobasic  cha- 
racter, its  constitutional  formula  is  probably 

COOH.CHo.CH(OH).CHo.OH ; 

if  so,  it  should  be  convertible  into  malic  acid  by  oxidation.  This 
transformation,  however,  could  not  be  effected,  nothing  but  acetic  and 
oxalic  acids  being  obtained. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  r/h/cide  by  the  action  of  potash,  lime,  silver, 
or  lead  oxides  on  monoehlorhydrin  were  unsuccessful.  With  baryta, 
in  an  ethereal  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  glycide  was  form.ed,  toge- 
ther with  a  little  epichlorhydrin.  When  purified  as  far  as  possible,  it 
was  a  colourless,  odourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  boiling  with  decom- 
position between  157  and  160°,  and  having  a  density  of  1"165  at  0°. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  to  be  converted  into 
mononitro-glycerol,  but  no  analytical  details  are  given.  The  nitro- 
compound is  not  explosive,  bub  when  heated,  evolves  white  vapours 
and  inflames  spontaneously;  it  then  burns  away  with  a  faintly  lami- 
Bous  flame,  leaving  scarcely  any  residue.  J.  W. 

Researches  on  Nitroglycerol.  By  H.  Boutmt  (Gompt.  rend.,  89, 
414). — The  author  finds  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  employed 
at  Vonges,  which  is  founded  on  the  reaction  between  sulphoglyceric 
and  sulphonitric  acids,  there  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  20° 
less  than  in  the  direct  process.  If  the  amounts  of  heat  developed 
and  the  quantities  of  nitroglycerol  obtained  on  washing  be  measured 
at  diff'erent  stages  of  the  i-eaction,  it  is  found  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
heat  is  developed  immediately  on  mixing  the  materials,  but  that  traces 
only  of  nitroglycei'ol  are  obtained  on  washing  with  water  :  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  3-5  per  cent,  of  the  nitroglycerol  appears  to  be 
produced  after  all  development  of  heat  has  ceased. 

The  author  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  fact  that  the  nitro- 
glycerol at  the  momeut  of  production  is  in  an  extremely  finely-divided 
state,  forming  a  sort  of  emulsion,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  the  water  added.     The  nitroglycerol  is  not,  however, 
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decomposed  bj  the  water  itself,  but  bj-  the  acid  liquid  at  a  particular 
degree  of  dilution  ;  it  is  unaffected  either  by  concentrated  or  by  very 
dilute  acids. 

The  follo\ying  facts  are  adduced  as  confirmatory  of  this  theory  : — 

If  the  acid  mixture  is  poured  into  constantly  decreasing  quantities 
of  water,  the  yield  of  nitroglycerol  becomes  proportionately  less  until 
at  last  nitrous  decomposition  sets  in. 

If  the  nitroglycerol  wliich  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mixture  be  re- 
moved, instead  of  being  shaken  up  again,  the  yield  is  increased.  The 
shaking  up  reduces  the  nitroglycerol  to  fine  particles,  thereby  in- 
creasing its  surface  and  facilitating  decomposition. 

If  pure  nitroglycerol  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphuj-ic  acid 
added,  and  the  mixture  instantly  })oured  into  uater,  no  nitroglycerol 
is  obtained.  If  the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  before  pouring  into 
water,  the  nitroglycerol  is  wholly  or  partially  recovered,  according  to 
the  time  allowed.  C.  W.  W. 

Ethereal  Sulphates  of  Polyhydric  Alcohols  and  of  Carbo- 
hydrates. By  r.  Claessox  {J.  i>r.  Chrm.  ['J J,  20,  l—olj.— The  action 
of  sulphuric  monochloride  on  monhydric  alcohols  gives  rise  to  ethereal 
sulphates  (J.  pr.  CJiein.  [2],  19,  231),  and  a  similar  reaction  takes 
place  with  polyhydric  alcohols.  Thus  by  dissolvinj;  2  mols.  of  glycol 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  1  mol.  of  sulphuric  monochloride, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated  and  glycol-disulphuric  acid  is  formed 
as  a  thick  uncrystallisable  liquid,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  decomposed 
by  heat  at  160°.  The  barium  salt,  Ba(SOj)2C2H4  +  2H20,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  the  acid  with  ice-cold  water,  and  treating  the  solution  with 
barium  carbonate.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles ;  by  heating  its 
concentrated  .solution  on  a  water-bath,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation 
of  barium  sulphate.  The  potassium  salt  forms  silvery  miusses  consist- 
ing of  thin  i^risms  ;  like  the  other  salts,  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  the 
lead  salt  is  also  crystalline,  the  others  are  uncrystalline.  Glyceryl- 
trisulphuric  acid,  (S04H)3CaH5,  is  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above  ;  it  crystallises  in  shining  masses,  which  consist  of  prisms.  The 
barium  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  the  well-cooled  atpieous  solution  of 
the  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  at 
first  forms  an  oil,  but  after  repeated  solution  in  water  and  j)recipitatiou 
with  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  as  a  sandy  powder.  The  acitl  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  yielding  glyceryl-disuljiliuric  acid;  when  warmed  with 
water,  however,  it  sjdits  up  into  glycerol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Erythrol  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  moncjchloride,  forming  crythrol- 
tetrasulphuric  acid,  which  crystallises  in  snow-white  masses  consist- 
ing of  small  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with  regeneration  of 
erythrol. 

The  potassium  salt,  (KS04),C4}l6  +  411,0,  obtained  ])y  neutralising 
the  well-cooled  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  potash,  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystalliseH 
in  colourless,  transjiarent,  hexagonal  plates.  It  loses  the  water  of 
crystallisation  at  lOU". 

The  barium  salt,  Ba2(S04)4C4HG  +  4H,0,  is  insoluble  in  acids  and 
in  water.     When  barium  chloride  is  added  to  u  holutiou  of  potassium 
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erjtlirol-tetrasulpliate,  no  precipitate  forms,  but  after  sonie  time  tlie 
potassium  and  barium  salts  separate  out.  If,  however,  the  mixed 
solutions  of  barium  chloride  and  of  the  potassium  salt  are  heated  in  a 
water-bath,  barium  erythrol-tetrasulphate  separates  out  in  prisms 
insoluble  in  acids  and  in  Avater.  Lead  erythrol-tetrasulphate  is  also  an 
insoluble  salt,  but  when  solutions  of  lead  acetate  and  potassium 
erj'throl-tetrasulphate  are  mixed,  no  decomposition  takes  place. 

Mannitvl-hexsulphuric  acid  is  obtained  as  an  uncrystallisable  liquid 
by  dissolving  mannitol  in  sulphuric  monochloride.  The  barium  salt, 
Ba3(S04)6C6H8  +  5HoO,  when  first  pi'epared  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  an  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  insoluble  in  acids  and  water.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  The  remaining  salts  of  mannityl-hexsulphuric  acid 
ai'e  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  oily  substances, 
which  after  repeated  precipitations  become  solid. 

The  specific  rotation  of  mannityl-hexsulphuric  acid  determined  by 
means  of  a  strobometer  is  [a]p,  =  -f  24°  6' ;  the  mannitol  was  dissolved 
in  a  known  quantity  of  sulphuric  monochloride.  By  determinations 
with  the  calcium  salt,  the  value  [aju  =   +25°  6'  was  obtained. 

Mannityl-tetrasulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  hexsulphuric  acid  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  Its  barium  salt  is  also  precipitated  by  alcohol 
as  an  oil,  which  after  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol  becomes  solid. 
Determinations  of  its  specific  rotation  gave  the  value  [o-Jd  :=   +9°  9'. 

Dulcitol  dissolves  in  sulphuric  monochloride  forming  dulcitanpenta- 
sulphonic  acid,  which  cannot  be  obtained  crystalline,  and  which  on 
decomposition  with  water  yields  dulcitan.  The  barium  salt, 
(BajS04)5C6H7  +  SHaO,  is  obtained  as  a  fine  powder  by  precipitating 
the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol;  it  has  no  action  on  polarised 
light. 

11.  Ethereal  Sidpliates  of  Carbohydrates. — Grape-sugar,  dextrin, 
stai'ch,  and  cellulose,  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  monochloride,  all 
yield  a  compound  crystallising  in  large,  transparent,  quadrangular 
prisms.  It  is  with  difficulty  freed  from  impurities,  and  appears  to  be 
dextrose-monochloride-tetrasulphuric  acid, 

CH2(S04H).(CHS04H)3CHC1.CH0. 

When  heated  with  water  it  yields  dextrose.  Grrape-sugar  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  monochloride  gave  the  value  [a]D  =  +71°  30'  as  specific 
rotation  ;  dextrin  [aj^  =  +  73°  6'.  Whilst  the  crystalline  compound 
obtained  from  dextrose  and  dissolved  in  water  gave  [ajr,  =  +71°  48'; 
that  from  starch,  [ajo  =  +72°  6';  and  that  from  cellulose  gave 
[a]D  =  +60°]2'. 

Dextrose-tetrasulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  the  above 
chloride  with  water  ;  it  forms  salts  easily  soluble  in  water,  from  which 
solutions  they  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  turpentine-like  or  resinous 
masses.  By  continued  treatment  with  alcohol,  they  may  be  obtained 
as  sandy  powders,  which  absorb  moisture  very  rapidly.  In  the  dry 
state  they  are  decomposed  at  100°,  and  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture undergo  some  decomposition. 

Dextrose-trisulphuric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  tetrasulphuric  acid 
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by  allowing  the  lattor  to  stand  for  a  day  with  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Its  salts  resemble  those  of  the  tetrasulphuric  acid,  but 
have  a  less  specific  rotation.  Its  barium  salt  has  the  comj)osition 
(BajS04),C,H,0,  +  H.O.  The  salts  of  the  tri-  and  tetra-snlphnric 
acids  are  but  slowly  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate.  They  are 
also  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  production  of  sulphates. 

Inulin  when  treated  with  sulphuric  monochloride  is  converted  into 
levulose,  which  then  forms  a  compound  isomeric  with  dcxtrose-mono- 
chloride-tetrasulphuric  acid.  Similarly,  cane-sugar  is  first  resolved 
into  dextrose  and  levulose,  and,  secondly,  ethereal  sulphates  of  these 
bodies  are  formed.  ^Milk-sugar  is  also  inverted,  dextru.se-monochlo- 
ride-tetrasulphuric  acid  is  formed  which  crystallises  out,  and  in  the 
mother-liquors  galactose-tetrasulphuric  acid  is  formed.  Thus  Fuda- 
kowsky's  views  that  milk-sugar  yields  by  inversion  galactose  and 
dextrose,  are  confirmed.  P.  P.  B. 

Methyl-  and  Dimethyl-diacetonamine.  By  T.  GorscnM.^xN 
(Li'hii/\o  Anvnlfni,  197,  27 — 47). — By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ace- 
tone, Heintz  succeeded  in  preparing  the  three  bases,  acetonine,  triaceto- 
namine,  and  diacetonamiue  (this  Journal,  27, 1080)  ;  by  an  analogous 
reaction  mdhyl-  and  (limetliyl-diacetonamine  may  be  obtained.  For  this 
purpose  acetone,  which  has  been  saturated  with  dimethylamine  and 
has  then  been  left  at  rest  for  several  days,  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  platinic  chloride.  A  double  salt  of  platinum  chloride  with 
the  hvdrochlorides  of  diniethvldiacetonamine  and  of  dimethylamine, 
C8HnN0.HCl.Me,HN.HCl.PtCli,  separates  out  as  a  pulverulent  crystal- 
line precipitate.  This  compound  is  obtained  in  yellowish-red  crystals 
by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  In  order  to  sepamte  the  di- 
methylamine from  the  dimethyldiacetonamine  hydrochloride,  the 
platinochloride  is  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
dimethyldiacetonamine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  gold 
chloride  as  Ct,HnX0.HCl.AuCl3.  This  compound  crystiillises  in  long 
golden-yellow  needles  which  dissolve  freely  in  hot  water. 

Dimethijldiacetonarnine  hydmrhlorlde  is  a  colourless,  thick,  syrupy, 
hygroscopic  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  when  left  in 
a  vacuum  for  several  months.  On  the  atldition  of  ether  to  a  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  in  absolute  alcohol,  globules  of  the  substance 
separate  out.  The  solutions  of  this  salt  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
mesityl  oxide  and  dimethylamine  hydrochloride  being  formed.  The 
platinochloride,  (CHH^NO.HCOiPtCh,  crystallises  in  i)ale-red  plates 
which  dissolve  in  19  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tempcniture. 

The  free  ba.se  has  not  been  i.solat^d,  since  dimethyhliacetonamine 
hydrochloride  splits  up  on  the  addition  of  soda  iut-o  mesityl  oxide  and 
dimethylamine.  Several  salts  have,  however,  been  prepared  by  the 
action  of  the  corresponding  silver  salts  on  the  hydrochloride.  The 
yiitmfe  forms  very  deliquescent  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  ether,  and  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  sxljihnh-  is  a  syrupy 
liquid  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  with  great 
ditficulty.  The  oxalate  is  deliquescent.  On  the  additi.m  of  cfhcr  to 
an  alcoholic  .solution  of  this  salt,  it  separates  in  rhon.lnc  prisms. 

Action  of  Methi/lamme  on  Acetone.— When  an  alcoholic   Golution  of 
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oxalic  acid  is  added  to  acetone  which  has  been  saturated  with  methyl- 
amine,  the  acid  oxalates  of  methylamine  and  methyldiacetonamine  are 
precipitated.  On  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  an  opaque  amorphous 
mass  remains,  from  which  an  amorphous  platiuochloride  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  composition  (Ci3H.;3NO.HCl)2PtCl4.  Platinum  chloride 
is  added  to  the  mixture  of  methylamine  and  methyldiacetonamine 
oxalates;  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  ether-alcohol.  On  recrystallisation  from  hot  water, 
the  methylamine  platinochloride  first  separates  out,  and  on  slowly 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  methyldiacetonamine  platinochloride, 
(C7Hi5]SrOHCl)2PtCh,  is  deposited  in  large  rhombic  prisms  of  a  pale- 
red  colour.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

Methyldiacetonamine  platinosocJiloride,  (C7Hi50N'.HCl)2PtCl2,  forms 
dark-red  crystals. 

Methyldiaretonamiiie  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  very  deliquescent 
needles,  which  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with  gold 
chloride  to  form  the  crystalline  double  salt,  C7H15NO.HCI.AUCI3,  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  When  heated  in  water  to 
a  temperature  above  90°,  it  melts  to  an  oily  liquid.  The  neutral  and 
acid  oxalates  of  methyldiacetonamine  are  both  crystalline.  The  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  hygroscopic  nature,  and  by  its 
being  more  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  sulphate  and 
nitrate  are  thick  syrups  which  cannot  be  crystallised. 

The  jiicrate  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  it  is  deposited  from  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  yellow  needles  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  W.  C.  W. 

Acids  obtained  by  Distilling  the  Crude  Acids  derived  from 
the  Saponification  of  Neutral  Fatty  Bodies  in  a  Current  of 
Superheated  Steam.  By  A.  Cahours  and  E.  DEMARgAY  (Compt. 
reitd.,  89,  331—336). — When  the  fatty  acids  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  neutral  fats  are  distilled  in  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  acids  is  obtained.  The 
authors  consider  it  probable  that  these  substances  owe  their  origin  to 
the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid  by  heat.  These  hydrocarbons  have 
been  previously  described  by  the  authors  {Compt.  rend.,  80,  1568). 
To  separate  the  acids  from  the  hydrocarljons,  the  mixture  is  dissolved 
in  very  dilute  soda,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  until  the  odour  of  hydro- 
carbons is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  liberate  the  acids,  which  are  after- 
wards separated.  By  fractional  distillation,  normal  butyric  (b.  p.  165°), 
valeric  (b.  p.  183—185°),  caproic  (b.  p.  202—204°),  oenanthylic  and 
caprylic  acids  were  obtained.     The  two  latter  appear  to  be  new.* 

*  Normal  caprylic  acid  appears  to  be  new  ;  but  normal  oenanthylic  acid  has  been 
known  for  several  years,  having  been  prepared  in  1865  by  Schorlemmer,  wlio  ob- 
tained it  by  oxidation  of  normal  heptyl  alcohol ;  in  1873  by  G-rimshaw  and  Schor- 
lemmer, by  oxidation  of  normal  heptyl  alcohol  and  of  oenanthylic  aldehyde  ;  in 
1877  by  Mehlis,  who  Ukewise  obtained  it  by  oxidation  of  oenanthylic  aldehyde ; 
and  by  Lieben  and  Janecek,  who  prepared  it  by  saponification  of  the  cyanide, 
CgHis-CN,  obtained  from  normal  hexyl  alcohol.  The  boihng  points  and  other 
physical   characters   of  the   7-carbon  acids   and   their    ethylic    ethers  obtained  by 
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Normal  cenaiithih'c  add  boils  at  221—223"",  and  solidifies  between 
—  13°  and  —14°, forming:  pearly  leaves.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0-924  at  21°.  Methyl 
oenaiUlujlate  boils  at  172-o— 178-5° ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-880  at  18°.  Ethyl 
(enanthylate  boils  at  187 — 188^  ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-877  at  UV5°.  Calcium 
oinanihyJate,  Ca(C7H,302)2  +  H-,0,  crystallises  in  pearly  needles  which 
are  more  soluble  in  warm  than  cold  water,  and  lose  their  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°. 

Amido.oi  Hunt  hylic  acid,  C7H,3(NH2)Oo,  is  a  crystalline  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  monobromoenanthylic  acid.  It 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
acetic  acids. 

Normal  caprylic  acid  boils  between  230  and  241°,  and  solidifies  at  7°. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-923  at  17^  Methyl  crt^/n/Z-j/e  boils  at  102— 104°  ;  its 
sp.  gr.  is  0-887  at  18°.     It  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass  at  —48°. 

Ethyl  caprylate  boils  at  206 — 2<i8°,  and  solidifies  at  47°.  Its  sp.  gr. 
at  17°  is  0-878.  Calcium  caprylate,  CaCCgH.sOo  +  H,0,  crystallises 
in  slender  needles,  which  are  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water. 

Amido-caprylic  acid,  CgHi5.(NHi)0j,  resembles  amidcenanthylic  acid 
in  its  mode  of  preparation  and  its  properties,  W.  C.  W. 

Japanese  Wax.  By  E.  Bcpt  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  14,  403—405).— 
Japanese  wax  is  a  mixture  of  glycerides,  of  which  palmitin  is  the 
principal.  A  fatty  acid,  having  a  higher  melting  point  than  stearic 
acid,  appears  to  be  present,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  a  member  of  the  oleic  series.  After  sapuniHcatiou, 
one  of  the  fatty  acids,  produced  by  decomposition  of  tlie  soap  by  an 
acid,  appeared  to  be  soluble  in  water,  and  was  also  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  alcohol.  Fractional  precipitation  with  magnesium  acetate  sufficed 
to  separate  the  palmitic  acid  from  some  other  member  of  the  same 
series,  but  the  quantity  obtained  of  this  last  was  insutficicnt  for  analy- 
sis. The  presence  of  glycerol  was  likewise  proved  by  the  production 
of  acrolein,  when  the  concentrated  mother-liquor,  after  separation  of 
the  acid,  was  heated  with  potassium- hydrogen  sulphate. 

K.  W.   P. 

Elimination  of  Bromine  from  Bromocitraconic  Acid,  and 
on  a  Ne-w  Organic  Acid.  IW  K.  \'>"\u<:i>\s  (Cnuif^t.  nnd.,  89, 
418). — In  a  preceding  paper,  the  formation  of  mDnohrDmocitmconic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  citraconic  Ijromide  or  citra- 
bromopyrotartaric  acid  was  described.  By  the  action  of  pobish  on 
bromocitraconic  acid,  the  remaining  atom  of  bromine  may  be  remuved, 
potassium  bromide  being  formed,  together  with  a  new  acid  which 
forms  a  colourless,  syrupy,  uncrystallisable  liquid  having  a  sour  taste, 
like  that  of  citraconic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  alkaline  salts  in  aqueous  solution  give  a  white  precipitate   with 

these  chemists  agree  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  acid  deseribed  by  Cahours  and 
Grimshaw  and  Schorlemncr.     Mehlis.     Litbeu  and  Janecek. 

B.  P.  of  acid 223-22-1^  219°  2.1f 

„      of  ether 187-188  186-188^  189-3°. 

The  7-carbon  acid  whicli  Tilley  obtained  in  l^tl  by  oxidation  of  cuBtor-oil,  was 
doubtless  the  same  acid,  though  impure.— (En.) 
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silver  nitrate,  tlie  analysis  of  which  leads  to  the  formula  CsHjAgoO^ ; 
the  free  acid,  C5H4O4,  thus  differs  from  citraconic  acid  by  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  simple  evaporation,  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, of  a  solution  of  bromocitraconic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid 
being  set  free,  and  the  new  acid  formed.  If  the  evaporation  of 
the  solution  of  bromocitraconic  acid  be  effected  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  Kekule's  bromoci'otonic  acid 
is  formed  :    CaHgBrOi  -  COo  =  CiHsBrO..  C.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Phenol  from  Putrefying  Albuminoid  Matter. 

By  W.  Odermatt  {Bled.  Gentr.,  8,  479). — The  author  was  not  able  to 
confirm  his  original  opinion  that  the  phenol  was  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  indole  which  is  found  in  putrefying  albumin, 
for  the  presence  of  indole  prevents  putrefaction  until  it  has  evaporated 
from  the  mass.  ,  J.  K.  C 

S3m.thesis  of  Phenolglucoside  and  Ortho-formylglucoside  or 
Helicin.  By  A.  Michael  {Gompt.  rend.,  89,  356  —  358).  —  On 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  phenate  and  acetochlorhydrose, 
potassium  chloride  separates  out,  and  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  filtrate  fhenol  j/ZHcos/Je,  C5H6(OC6ll5)  (011)4, CHO,  is  deposited 
in  long  silky  needles  (m.  p.  171 — 172°).  This  substance  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  is  dextrogyrate.  It  splits  up  into  glucose  and 
phenol  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  or  with 
potash.  The  formation  of  phenol  glucoside  is  re])resented  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation : — 

C5H6Cl(OAc)4.CHO  +  Ph.OK  +  4EtH0  =  C5H6(OPh)(OH)4.CHO 
+  KCl  +  4EtAc0. 

In  a  similar  way  helicin  or  orthoformylphenol  glucoside — 

C5H6(0C6H4.CH0)(0H)4.CH0, 

may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetochlorhydrose  on  potassium 
salicylite.  It  forms  white  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  175° 
and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature. 

By  the  action  of  acetochloi'hydrose  on  sodium  saligenin,  the  gluco- 
side of  saleritin  appears  to  be  formed.  W.  C.  W. 

Copaibic  Acid.  By  W.  B.  Rush  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  10,  5—6). 
— To  prepare  copaibic  acid  from  copaiba,  the  volatile  oil  must  first  be 
removed,  which  may  be  done  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  or 
by  one  of  the  following  processes  : — ^10  parts  of  copaiba  are  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  benzene  and  well  shaken  with  an  equal  bulk  of  soda 
solution  (sp.  gr.  1'3),  or  by  mixing  10  parts  of  copaiba  with  10  parts 
of  alcohol  and  4  parts  of  soda  solution,  when  the  mixture  separates  into 
three  layers.  The  best  method,  however,  is  to  treat  1  part  of  copaiba 
with  8  parts  of  soda  solution,  and  after  the  liquid  has  separated  into 
layers,  the  volatile  oil  and  alkaline  solution  are  decanted,  and  the 
resin  which  remains  is  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  traces  of 
alkali.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  benzene,  shaken  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and   the    aqueous   liquid   decanted.       The    benzene   is 
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evaporated,  and  the  residue  which  contains  the  acid  is  melted  over  a 
water-bath,  and  poured  into  light  petroleum  ;  the  solution  is  filtered, 
the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  melted  and  poured  into  aleohol 
and  filtered  hot.  The  resin  remains  undissolved,  and  the  aeid  is  con- 
tained in  the  filtrate,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  crystals  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  gives  a  crystalliue  precipitate 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate,  and  forms  a  silver  coin])ound 
insoluble  in  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  Copaibic 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  resin  by  dissolving  it  in  benzene 
and  filtering,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
200°  F.,  and  treated  with  pure  naphtha  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  on 
standing  deposits  crystals.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Maximum  Tension  and  Vapour-density  of  Alizarin.  By  L. 
Troost  (Cohijit.  re/iiJ.,  89,  4oi.»). —  The  detei-minatiou  ol'  the  vapour- 
density  of  alizarin  is  attended  with  considerable  difiiculty,  inasmuch 
as  at  a  temperature  of  '250°,  the  vaporisation  is  extremely  slow,  and  at 
300°  there  is  considerable  decomposition.  At  these  temperatures  also 
alizarin  acts  on  the  alkalis  of  glass,  producing  a  violet  compound. 
The  maximum  tension  of  alizarin  was  foand  to  be  11  mm.  at  261°, 
and  20  mm.  at  276°. 

Three  determinations  of  the  vapour-density  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  at  289'",  283'7",  and  292°  gave  respectively 
16"32,  15  0,  andl7"8.  The  formula  CuHsO,  gives  a  calculated  density 
of  16"62  for  a  four-volume  condensation.  The  molecule  of  alizarin  in 
the  state  of  vapour  therefore  occupies  two  volumes.  C.  W.  W. 

Identity  of  the  Hydrates  of  Di-isoprene,  Caoutchene,  and 
Terpene.  By  G.  Bouciiakuat  (Compt.  reinK,  89,  361— 3i'4).— When 
the  tcrpinols  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  diliy- 
drochlorides  of  di-isoprene  and  caoutchene  are  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  they  slowly  deposit  crystalline  hydrates, 
which  are  identical  in  composition,  melting  noint  (117 — 121'),  and 
crystalline  form  (orthorhombic  prism  lU2°  4  )  with  the  hydrate  of 
turpentine  oil,  C,oH,fi.2H,0  +  H.,0. 

The  hydrocarbons,  however,  arc  not  identical,  since  oil  of  turpentine 
forms  a  solid  monohydrochloride,  but  caoutchene  and  di-isoprene  do 
not.     The  derivatives  of  the  two  last  hydrocarbons  are  identical. 

w.  c.  w. 

Borneo  Camphor.  By  J.  Kaciii.eu  (Lichit/s  AnnaJcn,  197,  86 — 
104). — Two  samples  of  genuine  Borneo  camphor  contained  respectively 
97-7  and  iH'y'j  per  cent,  of  borncol,  and  from  2-3  to  3-.')  parts  of  resin 
and  other  impurities.  The  borneol  was  easily  obtained  in^a  8tat<>  of 
purity  by  sublimation.  The  pure  compound  melts  at  197'5 — 19H°, 
solidities  at  195'',  and  boils  at  212". 

Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [aji,  =  +327.  Montgolfier  found 
[a]i,=  +  37  {Ber.,  10,  728;  this  Journal,  1877,  ii,626).  The  author 
confirms  the  observation  of  Pelouze  that  ordinary  camphor  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  borneol. 

Borneol  chloride,  C,„Hi,Cl,  is  best  pi-epared  by  cautiously  adding 
borneol  to  well    cooled    phosphorus    pentaehloride,    every    precaution 
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being  taken  to  avoid  a  great  rise  of  temperature.  The  mixture  is  left 
at  rest  for  two  days,  and  is  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water, 
wlien  the  chloride  separates  out  as  a  waxy  mass.  It  is  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Borneol  chloride  is  a  colourless  substance  resembling  camphor  in 
appearance  ;  it  is  somewhat  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
has  a  peculiar  odour.  It  melts  at  159'^  (corr.),  not  at  147°  as  pre- 
viously stated  (Ber.,  11,  460),  and  begins  to  decompose  when  heated  a 
few  degi'ees  above  its  melting  point. 

The  chloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  at  95°  in  sealed  tubes  with  water,  it  is  completely  de- 
composed into  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  solid  camphene,  CioHig,  which 
melts  at  51°,  and  is  dexti-ogyrate.  This  hydrocarbon  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  An  addition-product  is 
formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  ethereal  solution. 

Borneol  chloride  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  borneol  in  sealed 
tubes  at  100°  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  bromide  is 
obtained  in  white  crystals  (ra.p.  75°)  by  a  similar  reaction.  The 
author  confirms  Montgolfier's  statement  that  artificial  borneol  prepared 
by  Baubigny's  method  {Gompt.  rend.,  63,  221)  is  identical  with 
natural  borneol  in  every  respect  excepting  its  action  on  polarised 
light.  In  the  preparation  of  artificial  borneol,  it  is  found  that  the 
portions  formed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  operation  are  dextro- 
gyrate, whilst  the  intermediate  portion  is  lasvogyrate. 

W.  C.  W. 

Glycyrrhizin.  By  J.  Habermann  (LieMg's  Annalen,  197,  105  — 
125). — The  crystals  which  are  deposited  on  cooling  a  solution  of  com- 
mercial "  Glycyrrhizin  ammoniacale  "  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid, 
consist  of  the  acid  glycyrrhizate  of  ammonium,  CiiHgoNOiaCNHi). 
This  body  is  also  contained  in  the  "  insoluble  glycyrrhizin  "  of  com- 
merce. 

After  recrystallisation  from  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  salt  forms 
transparent  glistening  crystalline  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  dissolve  in  hot  water.  With  cold  water,  the  compound  foi-ms  a 
transparent  gelatinous  mass.  Lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  and  the 
salts  of  the  other  heavy  metals  produce  a  precipitate  with  solutions  of 
this  salt. 

Glycyrrldzic  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  lead  salt,  resembles  dried  albumin  in  appearance.  It  forms  a 
jelly  with  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  water,  forming  a  clear  and 
sticky  liquid:  it  is  also  soluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in 
warm  dilute  alcohol.  The  acid  is  tribasic.  It  reduces  Fehling's  cop- 
per solution. 

The  neutral  ammonium  salt  is  a  hygroscopic  gum-like  body,  soluble 
in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol. 

The  neutral  potassium  salt,  C44H60NO18K3,  is  prepared  by  warming 
an  alcohol  solution  of  the  acid  ammonium  yait  with  a  slight  excess  of 
potash.  When  the  mixture  is  cold,  absolute  alcohol  is  added,  which 
causes  the  potassium  glycyrrhizate  to  separate  out  as  a  resinous  mass 
insohible  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol.     The  acid  potassium  glycyr- 
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rhizate  separates  out  in  minute  colourless  crystals  on  cooling  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  salt  in  warm  acetic  acid. 

This  compound  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  with  cold  water,  but  dis- 
solves  in  hot  water. 

Both  the  neutral  and  acid  glycyrrhizates  of  ammonium  and  potassium 
possess  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  The  barinra  salt,  (C4iH6.,NO|,).Ba:„ 
is  amorphous  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  lead  salt  forms  a  sparingly 
soluble,  transparent,  brittle  gum-like  mass.  W.  C.  W? 

Active  Principle  of  "  Ammi  Visnaga."  By  InRuiiM  :N[i-.stai'h.\ 
{Compt.  renrL,89.  ■t4--2).— The  author  Inis  succeeded  in  isolating  from 
this  plant  a  crystallisable  material,  which  behaves  like  a  t^Hiu^oside 
with  cupro-potassic  solution.  It  is  a  white  substance,  crystaliisiii<;  in 
small  silky  needles,  which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water; 
much  more  so  in  hot  water,  al.so  in  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohol, 
and  in  chloroform.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  neutral  to  turmeric  paper.  The  .solution  gives  with  Ncssler's 
reagent  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  with  Loi-w's  re- 
agent a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess. 

It  exerts  an  emetic  and  narcotic  action  on  the  animal  system. 

The  author  proposes  for  this  glucoside  the  name  Icelliii,  from  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  Ammi  Visnaga.  C.  W.  W. 

Lactucarium.  By  H.  Flowers  (Pharvi.  J.  Trans.  [3],  10,  44— 
45). — Lactuca  Canoilensis  exudes  a  milk-juice,  which  in  the  mature 
plant  is  found  to  contain  a  bitter  principle.  The  juice  collected  in 
September  and  October  is  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  and  tillered. 
The  filtrate  on  evaporation  yields  colourless  tiistele.ss  needles  of  iactu- 
cerin,  a  further  quantity  of  wliich  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating 
the  mother-liquor  and  adding  water.  The  clear  aqueous  solution  thus 
obtained,  after  being  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  amor- 
phous mass  of  lactucic  acid  and  lactucopicrin. 

Ladncerln  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  light  petroleum  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  only  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  crystallises  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  ITo", 
and  volatilise  when  heated  more  strongly.  It  is  charred  bj  sulphuric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it. 

Laducin,  which  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  scales,  and  is 
not  precipitated  from  its  .solution  by  ammonia. 

Lactacic  acid  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  ether,  and  chloroform  ;  it  has  a  brownish- 
green  colour. 

Lactucopicrin  forms  a  brown  amorphous  mivss  having  a  bittt-r 
taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  chlorotbrm,  ether,  and  water;  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  lead  salts. 

The  residue  of  lactucarium  left  after  the  separation  of  the  above 
substances  was  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  and  other  solvents,  but 
no  definite  results  were  obtained. 

The  statement  of  Aubergier  that  the  plant  is  worthless  is  incorrect, 
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as  it  undoubtedly  contains  several  bitter  principles  witli  decided  phy- 
siological action.  L.  T.  O'S. 

Gamboge.  By  D.  Costelo  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  9,  1022).— The 
value  of  gamboge  consists  in  the  amount  of  resin  it  contains,  and  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  commercial  varieties,  samples  of  lump,  pipe, 
and  powdered  gamboge  were  analysed,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Resiu.  Gum.  Impurities.  Total. 

10  gfains  of  grams.  grams.  grams.  grams. 

Lump  6-76  274  0-38  9-88 

Pipe 7-93  1-945  0*015  9-89 

Powder    7-6G  2-25  O'O?  9-98 

The  difference  between  the  total  weight  of  the  constituents  found 
and  that  of  the  substance  taken,  repi'esents  the  water  which  gamboge 
always  contains. 

The  resin,  the  so-called  gambo(j{c  acid,  CooHjsOi,  is  a  reddish-brown 
translucent  brittle  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit  and  ben- 
zene. Its  solutions  in  alcohol  and  ether  are  acid  to  test  papers.  It 
forms  salts  which  are  for  the  most  part  amorphous  precipitates.  When 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  deposited  on  evapo- 
ration as  a  yellow  amorphous  powder. 

The  gum  soluble  in  water  yields  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  an 
amorphous  reddish-brown  colouring  matter,  and  a  colourless  crystal- 
line substance.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
it  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  test  papers  ;  the  quantity  of  substance, 
however,  was  so  small  that  no  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained. 
On  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  alcohol,  a 
residue  of  a  drab  colour  is  left.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  L.   T.  O'S. 

Colouring  Matter  of  Palmella  cruenta.  By  T.  L.  Phipsox 
{Conqyt.  rend.,  89,  31G — 318). — Palmella  cruenta  is  a  small  blood- 
coloured  algae,  which  grows  at  the  base  of  damp  whitewashed  walls. 
In  warm  and  damp  seasons  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  coagu- 
lated blood.  A  microscopical  examination  shows  that  it  is  composed 
of  minute  round  cells  resembling  blood  corpuscles.  These  cells  are 
about  0*004  mm.  diameter,  and  float  freely  in  a  mucous  liquid,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  They  contain  a  peculiar 
rose-red  colouring  matter,  which  the  author  proposes  to  call  pal- 
mellin. 

In  order  to  extract  this  substance,  the  plant  is  dried  for  36  hours  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  then  covered  with  water.  In  this 
way  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  solution  (orange  by  reflected  light)  is 
obtained,  which  on  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40° 
yields  a  reddish-blue  indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  Palmellin  strongly 
resembles  heemoglobin  :  like  this  body,  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  benzene  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  and  a  precipitate 
resembling  blood  fibrin  separates  out. 
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The  solution  coagulates  aud  loses  its  colour  when  heated  to  the 
boiling  point.  Ammonium  sulphide  changes  the  colour  to  yellow,  and 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  change  it  to  brick-i'ed  without  coagulat- 
ing the  solution.  Salicylic  acid  destroys  the  dichroismof  the  solution, 
and  alters  its  colour  to  a  blue-violet.  Palmellin  exhibits  one  or  two 
absorption-bands  between  the  yellow  and  green  portion  of  the  spectrum. 
The  ash  of  this  body  contains  iron,  calcium,  aiul  chlorine. 

Colourless  rhombic  crystals  analogous  to  hajmatin  are  obtained  by 
adding  acetic  acid  to  palmellin. 

When  a  solution  of  palmellin  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  i>f  25°  for 
two  or  three  days,  decomposition  sets  in,  and  the  liquid  will  bo  found 
to  contain  a  large  number  of  r/Yvri'o//*-.  W.   C.   W. 

Contribution  to  the   Chemistry  of  the   Pseonia  peregrina. 

By  Dhagexdorff  and  Stauke  (Arch.  Pkarm.  [3],  14,  112 — i'-iS,  and 
531 — 553). — By  long  and  complicated  processes,  which  are  fully- 
described,  the  aiithors  have  ascertained  the  following  to  be  the  com- 
position of  the  P.  pert(jrl)ia  seeds  :  moisture,  8"45  ;  ash,  2"57  (contain- 
ing 0851  of  phosphoric  acid)  ;  oil  (soluble  in  petroleum  spirit),  23"G1  ; 
resin,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  "  indifferent  pa3ony  resin," 
1"13  ;  tannin,  less  than  1 ;  })a!ony  fluorescein,  about  4 ;  proony  brown, 
about  4;  in  all,  8'71.  Legumin  with  albumin  and  mucilage,  5'44 ; 
other  albuminoids,  and  an  alkaloid,  5'5  (N  =  1"75)  ;  sugar,  1'4;  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and 
in  water,  7"68  ;  arable  acid,  1"22;  cellulose,  11'73;  other  constituents 
of  the  cell-walls,  22'5G  parts  in  100. 

In  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  are  found  in  addition,  glycose, 
metarabic  acid,  amylone,  calcium  oxalate,  and  paiarabin.  The  age  of 
the  root  appears  to  have  a  very  considerable  intlnence  on  the  amount 
of  constituents  present. 

The  alkaloid  found  differs  from  that  found  in  the  aconite  and 
diphinium.  ''■'■    '^  ■    '  • 

Quinine  Citrates.  By  A.  F.  Mandelin  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  ['.]],  10, 
222 — 223). — By  melting  quinine  and  citric  acid  together  in  different 
proportions  and  crystallising  the  salts,  the  following  compounds  may 
be  obtained  : — 

3  mols.  of  quinine  and  2  mols.  of  citric  acid  yield  a  salt  having  tho 
formula  Qu3Ci2(Qu  =  CoH^iN^Oj,  Ci  =  CeH^O,,).  1  uiol.  quinine,  and 
1  mol.  citric  acid  gave  rise  to  a  salt  having  the  formula  Qu.Ci. 

1  mol.  quinine  and  2  mols.  citric  acid  give  rise  to  tho  preceding 
compound,  which  Hesse  obtained  by  mixing  together  1  mol.  quinine 
and  little  more  than  1  mol.  citric  acid. 

Qu.Ci  +  iU-iO  is  obtained  by  mixing  2  mols.  quinine  with  1  mol. 
citric  acid. 

The  solubilities  of  these  three  citrates  in  100  parts  of  water  are  aa 

follows: — 

Cold.  Hot. 

Basic  quinine  citrate,  Qu.Ci    0-101.'3  2-25 

Neutral  „  Qii..Ci, 01133  2-31) 

Acid  „  Qii-Ci    ^1^^^  /r*>^]  , 
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Paricine  and  Aricine.  By  O.  Hesse  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  9, 
993— 994). -This  is  a  reply  to  a  paper  by  J.  E.  Howard  (ibid.,  792) 
on  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  Paricine  occurs  in  the  bark  (chiefly  in  that 
of  the  slender  branches)  of  C.  succiruhra  from  Darjeeling.  It  is 
obtained  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  mixed 
bark  alkaloids  in  sulphuric  acid  until  slightly  alkaline,  and  the  paricine 
which  is  thus  precipitated  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
gentle  heat,  when  the  sulphate  remains  as  a  yellow  mass.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  ether,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble,  and  light  petroleum 
added  to  the  solution,  to  precipitate  brown-coloured  impuiities.  The 
pale  yellow  paricine  solution  is  then  pom-ed  into  light  petroleum, 
and  the  paricine,  which  is  precipitated,  is  again  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  ether  and  light  petroleum.  The  paricine  thus  obtained 
is  a  light  pale  yellow  amorphous  powder  (m.  p.  136°),  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  acetone,  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  pure  petroleum  spirit;  its  composition  is  CieHisIS'sO  +  -^^HjO. 
Its  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  a  slightly  basic  reaction,  and  is  optically 
inactive.  It  does  not  neutralise  strong  acids,  but  with  many  acids 
it  forms  amorphous  salts  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  with  platinic 
chloride,  it  forms  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  (Ci6Hi^N20.HCl)2  + 
PtCli  +  4H.2O.  Paricine  readily  decomposes,  forming  a  resinous  sub- 
stance. The  brown  precipitate  mentioned  above  is  a  decomposition- 
product  of  paricine. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  relation  between  paricine 
and  aricine,  although  Howard  states  that  paricine  may  be  an  oxidation 
product  of  aricine.  Aricine  is  isomeric  with  cusconine  and  cusco- 
nidine,  and  has  the  formula  C23H2BN2O4;  by  heat  it  is  with  difficulty 
converted  into  an  amorphous  alkaloid  which  possessss  properties  totally 
different  from  those  of  paricine.  The  author  considers  it  probable  that 
the  latter  body  may  result  from  the  decomposition  of  protoquinami- 
cine  (obtained  by  the  action  of  SO3  on  quinamine)  thus,  CnH2oN202  + 
0  =  CeHigNsO  +  CH2O2.  The  author  further  asserts  that  the  sub- 
stance examined  by  Howard  is  not  aricine,  but  probably  a  mixture  of 
homocinchonidine  and  cinchonidine,  or  perhaps  impure  paricine,  and 
moreover,  that  C.  succiruhra  does  not  contain  any  aricine. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Quinamine.  By  A.  C.  Oudemans  (Liehig's  Annalen,  197,  48 — 69). 
— To  prepare  quinamine  from  "  quinetum  "  (a  mixture  of  the  various 
alkaloids  occurring  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  succiruhra)  the  quinine  and 
cinchonidine  ai'e  precipitated  fi-om  the  slightly  acid  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorides  as  tartrates.  On  adding  soda  to  the  filtrate,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained  w  hich  is  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  ex- 
tract contains  crude  quinamine,  which  may  be  separated  from  cinchonine 
by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  question  whether  C2oH2<iN202  or 
C19H24N2O2  is  the  correct  formula  for  quinamine  cannot  be  decided  from 
the  author's  analyses.  Many  of  the  properties  of  this  alkaloid  have 
been  described  by  Hesse  (Bcr.,  5,  265  ;  ibid.,  10,  2157;  Annalen,  166, 
266  ;  this  Jotirnal,  1878,  Abstr.,  436).  Quinamine  may  be  detected 
by  the  oranee  or  chestnut  colour  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  On 
the  addition  of  water,  the  colour  changes  through  purple  to  pink. 
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AVhen  paper  moistened  witli  a  solution  of  quinamine  in  sulphuric  acid 
is  placed  over  a  vessel  in  which  chlorine  peroxide  is  evolved,  a  browner 
olive-colonred  stain  is  produced,  which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air  and  becomes  pink  when  moistened  with  water. 

100  part  of  pure  ether  at  10°  dissolve  206  parts  of  the  alkaloid.  In 
addition  to  the  salts  which  have  been  previously  described  by  Hesse, 
the  nitrate,  chlorate,  perchlorate,  and  formate  were  prepared.  The 
latter  forms  feathery  crystals,  soluble  in  water.  Tlio  in'frute, 
CigHjilSroOo.NOaH,  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  warm  water.  The  specific  rotatory  pcnver  of 
the  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution  (1 — 2  per  cent.)  is  +11G-H  ,  and  in 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  same  strength  +131-8°.  The  chlorate  forms 
rhombic  prisms  which  require  137  times  their  weight  of  water  for 
complete  solution  at  16°.  The  crystals  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  perchlorate  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system.  The  jihtti no- 
chloride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  hence  the  alkaloid  is  not  conij)letely  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solution  on  the  addition  of  platinum  chloride.  The 
double  salt  slowly  decomposes  Avhen  left  in  contact  with  water,  a  j)ink 
solution  being  formed. 

Experiments  on  the  rotatory  power  of  quinamine  in  solutions  con- 
taining varying  amounts  of  diiferent  acids  show  that  the  maximum 
rotatory  power  is  nearly  attained  when  1  mol.  of  a  jnonobasic  or  i  mol. 
of  a  bibasic  acid  is  added  to  each  molecule  of  the  alkaloid  :  hence  the 
author  concludes  that  quinamine  is  monacid.  W.   ('.   W. 

Bidara  Laut.  By  H.  G.  Greexish  (Phann.  J.  Tnms.  [3],  9, 
1013 — lol-i). — Since  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  presence 
of  strychnine  in  the  Bidara  laut,  careful  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analyses  of  the  wood  and  bark  were  made  by  the  author,  but  although 
no  traces  of  strychnine  were  found,  the  quantity  of  bruciue  amounts 
in  the  wood  to  2'26  per  cent,  and  in  the  bark  to  738  per  cent.  The 
author  shows  that  Bidara  laut  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Latjaniaceoi 
and  not  to  either  Rhamnacece  or  Sitnarubareoe,  as  previously  supposed. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  strychnine,  the  wood  or  bark  is  a  good 
source  of  pure  brucine.  Ij.  T.  OS. 

Alkaloid  of  Mio-Mio  (Baccharis  cordifolia;.  ]iy  P.  N.  Auata 
(rharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  10,  'i). — The  iiiio-mio  occurs  in  Uruguay  and 
the  Brazils,  and  contains  an  alkaloid  having  powerful  tonic  properties. 
The  alkaloid  may  be  extracted  by  heating  the  dried  plant  several 
times  with  hot  water,  concentrating  the  solution  to  the  consist»-ney  of 
a  syrup,  treating  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  evapomt- 
ing  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  then  powdereil,  exhausted  with  am^l 
alcohol,  and  filtered.  On  evaporation,  the  filtrate  deposits  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and 
sparingly'in  water.  It  gives  the  reactions  characteristic  of  the  alka- 
loids, but  the  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  It  forms  an 
acetate  which  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  free  acid.  The  author 
proposes  to  call  this  alkalouWyacc<jr("ne.  L.  T.  O'S. 
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Physiological  Chemistry. 


Existence  of  Bacteria  or  their  Germs  in  the  Healthy  Organs 
of  Animals.  By  M.  Nencki  and  P.  G-iacosa  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  20, 
oi — 4-1). — Chiene  and  Ewart  (J.  of  Anal,  and  Physiol.,  1878,  448) 
find  tliat  neither  Bacteria  nor  their  germs  exist  in  the  healthy  organs 
of  animals.  The  authors,  however,  find  by  experimenting,  first,  with 
slices  of  organs  of  a  rabbit  extracted  with  great  care  under  a  spray  of 
carbolic  acid  and  dipped  into  a  bath  of  molten  Wood's  metal  (m.  p.  75°) 
until  the  metal  solidified  round  tlie  fibre,  and  secondly,  with  the  organs 
collected  in  tubes  filled  with  mercury  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  this  metal 
at  1 20°  and  then  allowed  to  stand  some  days  at  40°,  that  in  both  in- 
stances putrefaction  set  in  after  a  few  days.  The  temperature  to 
which  the  metals  were  heated  before  experiment  was  sufficiently  high 
to  destroy  all  germs,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  latter  from 
the  air,  as  the  baths  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion. P.  P.  B. 

Feeding  Calves  without  the  Cows'  Milk.  By  E.  Wein  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  470). — An  attempt  to  replace  the  mother's  milk  for  suck- 
ing calves  by  a  warmed  mixture  containing  oat  and  bean  meal  did  not 
succeed,  as  the  calves  suffered  from  diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  the 
diet.  J.  K.  C. 

Fowls  Poisoned  with  Pumpkin-seeds.  By  Hille  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  471). — The  illness  shows  itself  first  in  lameness;  in  many  cases 
the  birds  die.     No  remedy  is  known.  J.  K.  C 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Method  of  Photographing  Bacteria.  By  Koch  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  480). — A  thin  layer  of  liquid  containing  Bacteria  is  evaporated 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  which  is  then  coloured  with  a  little  aniline  brown, 
and  the  photograph  taken  with,  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

J.  K.  C. 

Non-existence  of  a  Soluble  Alcoholic  Ferment.  By  D.  Cochin 
(Compt.  rend.,  89,  315 — 316). — If  the  yeast  plant  is  cultivated  in  a 
non-fermentable  medium  and  the  liquid  filtered,  the  filtrate  will  not 
produce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a  saccharine  solution.  Hence  the 
author  concludes  that  a  soluble  alcoholic  ferment  does  not  exist,  and 
that  fermentation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  living  yeast  cells. 

w.  c.  w. 

Cultivation  of  Pure  Beer-yeast.  By  J.  Beesch  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  459 — 462). — The  author  after  commenting  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtnining  a  pure  yeast,  gives  full  details  of  a  process  by  which  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  pure  material  may  be  made  in  a  short  time  to 
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yield  a  large  amount  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  impurity;  he  was,  however,  not  able  to  thoroughly 
purify  the  yeast  from  lactic  ferment,  and  the  beer  made  with  it  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  acid.  J.  K.  C. 

Nitrification.  By  E.  W.  Davy  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  10,  1— .S). 
— In  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  waters  contaminated  with  sewage 
the  author  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  water  mixed 
■with  urine  and  feculent  matter. 

Warington  ("this  Journal,  Trans.,  1878)  considers  that  darkness  is 
an  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  that  low  form  of 
vegetable  life  which  is  suppo.sed  in  many  instances  to  give  rise  to 
nitrification,  but  the  author  has  failed  to  detect  any  dilTfrence  in  the 
quantity  of  nitrites  formed  by  exposing  the  liquid  t^)  the  action  of  sun- 
light, or  by  entirely  excluding  the  light.  He,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
bodies. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  solution  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  nitrites  formed,  inasmuch  as  when  present  in  very 
large  proportions  it  decomposes  the  nitrates  soon  after  they  are 
formed. 

Temperature  also  exerts  a  very  great  infliience  over  nitrification, 
the  foriiiation  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  being  very  rapid  between 
70  and  80°  F.,  whereas  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  only  takes  place 
slowly. 

The  author  points  out  the  necessity  of  examining  wafers  for 
nitrites  as  .soon  as  possible  after  they  are  collected,  since  by  keeping, 
nitrites  are  rapidly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  free  ammonia.  In 
one  case  the  free  ammonia  decreased  in  a  few  days  from  0"97G  to 
0'186  grain  per  gallon,  the  nitrites  increasing  proportionally. 

The  proof  that  the  development  of  vegetable  organisms  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  nitrites  seems  to  the  author  to  be  insufficient. 

L.  T.  O'S. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Yield  of  Beet-sugar.  \\y  If. 
BniEM  (Jiicd.  C>mtr.,  l87i»,  473). — The  autlior  planted  i)arc  of  a  Held 
with  willow  saplings,  and  between  these  beets  were  sown,  as  well  as 
on  the  open  part.  The  beet  grown  in  the  open  showed  11 -14  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  and  320  grams  of  root  to  100  of  leaf,  whilst  the  beet  grown 
amongst  the  willows  gave  88  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  4<J-3  gnims  root 
to  100  of  leaf.     The  efPect  on  potatoes  was  similar.  J.  K.  C. 

Influence  of  Heat  on  the  Ripening  of  Grapes.     Hy  H.  Portkle 

(Bied  Centr.,  1870,  472).— Levi  has  expressed  the  ojjinion  that  the 
amount  of  sunlight  governs  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  grapes,  whilst 
Portele  thinks  that  the  warmth  of  the  weather  has  the  greater 
influence,  and  adduces  the  following  table  in  favour  of  his  view  :— 
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Year. 

From  March  1st  to  October  10. 

Percentage  of  Free  Acid 
in  the  Must. 

Total  warmth. 

Fine  days. 

Dull  days. 

Teroldigo. 

Negrara. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

2868 
2314 
2474 
2639 

78 
81 
65 
86 

35 
68 
50 
35 

5-9 

7-8 
8-2 
6-6 

6  3 

8-8 
8-2 
7-0 

J.  K.  C. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Evolution  of  Carbonic 
Anhydride  by  Barley  Seeds.  By  R.  Pedersen  (Bied.  Gentr., 
1879.  473). — "When  the  seeds  were  allowed  to  sprout  in  the  dark,  the 
author  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  increased  with 
the  temperature  between  0°  and  35",  but  not  proportionally  ;  at  lower 
temperatures,  it  increases  very  slowly,  and  from  1.5 — 18°  very  rapidly ; 
above  33'5°  seems  the  best  temperature,  but  even  at  0°,  carbonic 
anhydride  is  evolved.  J.  K.  C. 

Digestive  Ferment  of  Carica  Papaya.  By  A.  Wdrtz  and 
E.  BouCHDT  (Comj^i-  rend.,  89,  425). — The  juice  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  above  tree  separates  spontaneously  into 
two  portions,  an  insoluble  pulp  and  a  limpid  colourless  liquid. 

Fi'om  the  latter  of  these,  alcohol  precipitates  a  body,  which,  after 
suitable  purification,  presents  the  chara^'ters  of  a  strong  digestive 
ferment,  resembling  that  secreted  by  carnivorous  plants.  When  pure, 
it  is  an  amorphous  white  powder,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  a  property 
which  sliows  the  absence  of  vegetable  albumin.  It  contains  10"6  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  astringent  taste,  gives 
an  abundant  precipitate  with,  alcohol,  also  with  nitric  acid  soluble  in 
excess  to  a  yellow  liquid ;  acetate  of  lead  and  tannin  also  precipitate 
it  from  its  solution. 

Placed  in  conta.ct  with  moist  fibrin  in  slightly  acid,  neutral,  or 
slightly  alkaline  solution,  it  dissolves  large  quantities  of  that  sub- 
stance, the  fibrin  first  softening,  then  disintegrating,  without  swelling, 
and  dissolving,  leaving  a  residue  of  dyspeptone. 

The  above-mentioned  pulp,  even  after  careful  washing,  presented 
similar  characters.  C.  W.  W. 


Action  of  the  Sap  of  Carica  Papaya.  By  L.  Wittmak  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  475). — The  sap  of  the  Curica  j^apaya  contains  a  ferment 
analogous  to  pepsin,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  acting  on 
milk  quickly  without  addition  of  acid.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
sap,  or  on  adding  mercuric  chloride,  iodine,  or  mineral  acids,  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed.  This  substance  resembles  pepsin  in  being  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  lead  acetate  and  silver  nitrate,  but  not  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  or  ferric  chloride.  1  mgm.  of  the  dried  sap  coagulated 
10  c.c.  of  milk  at  35°.  J.  K.  C. 
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On  the  Saccharine  Matter  contained  in  Vines  suffering 
from  the  Phylloxera.  By  Gayon  and  Millaudut  (Commit,  rend.,  89, 
288  — 2'Jl). — The  authors  deny  the  accuracy  of  Boutin's  statement 
(Recueil  ties  Sacanis  Etranyers,  25,  No.  G)  that  the  canc-sufj^ar  in  the 
root  of  the  vine  is  converted  into  glucose  when  the  plant  is  attacked 
by  phylloxera,  but  tlicy  find  that  the  amount  of  sugar  decreases  as 
soon  as  the  root  begins  to  decay.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
sugar  is  consumed  by  the  fungus  growth  which  causes  the  root  to 
decay.  W.  C.  W. 

Analysis  of  the  Orange.  (Aunhjst,  1870,  140). — A  medium- 
sized  Florida  orange  gave  the  following  results: — 

Grams.  Per  cent. 

The  skin  weighed :j7:>     =     2SSS 

„   seeds       „      70     =       2-84( 

„   pulp        „      1820     =     73-83 

The  skin  contained  in  100  parts  : — Water  and  volatile  oil  =  78*00 ; 
organic  matter  =  2136  ;  ash  =  0"G4. 

The  seeds  contained  in  100  parts: — Water  =5000;  organic 
matter  =  48'64 ;  ash  =  13G. 

The  pulp  contained  in  100  parts : — Water,  OO'OO  ;  organic  matter, 
8-G3 ;  ash,  0-33. 

The  pulp  contained  in  100  parts: — Grape-sngar,  4'3 ;  cane-sugar, 
4"2  ;  free  acid,  I'O.  The  free  acid  consisted  of  about  equal  parts  of 
malic  and  citric  acids. 

The  ash  contained  : — 

:    KHO.         NallO.         CaO.  MgO.       FePOj.  S.  SiO...  l\0,. 

387  7-6  230  6-5  17  20  5-2  14-1 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  the  orange  does  not  greatly 
exhaust  the  soil;  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  growth  of  fruit 
depends  so  slightly  upon  important  inorganic  constituents,  that  ferti- 
lisation in  good  soils  is  hardly  necessary.  The  food  most  largely 
drawn  upon  for  the  formation  of  skin,  i)ulp,  and  seeds,  is  potash,  and 
next  come  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  100  lbs.  of  the  fruit  there 
are  but  2;  lbs.  of  ash,  and  nearly  1  lb.  of  this  is  potash.  It  is  evident 
that  ashes  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  forms  of  food  demanded  in  the 
growth  of  the  orange,  and  on  poor  soils  this  may  be  supplied  with 
advantage.  ^-  ^• 

Preservation  of  Green  Fodder  in  Pits.  By  G.  LKCiiAiniKn 
{Con>j't.  ronl.,  89,  3(;4—3<',7).— The  experiments  made  by  the  author 
show  that  the  carbonic  anhydride  which  is  evolved  when  giren  f..ddor 
is  preserved  in  a  pit,  protects  the  vegetable  mass  for  u  considerable 
time  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  fodder  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  mildew  as  soon  as  the  liberation  of  carbonic  anhydride 
ceases 

Beetroot 


•ots  may  be  advantageously  preserved  in  the  earth,  since  there 
„c.o  ..^  sign  of  fermentation  in  beetroots  which  had  remained  under 
ground  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  W.  C   >\  . 
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Nutritive  Value  of  Malt.  By  O.  Kellnfr  (Bied.  Cevtr.,  1879, 
417 — 418). — As  the  mean  result  of  the  analysis  of  "five  samples  of  malt, 
the  authoi"  finds  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  present  to  be  4"33  per  cent., 
of  which  nearly  one-third  is  in  the  form  of  amido-acid  or  acid-amide. 
The  percentage  of  protein,  he  finds  to  be  19'5.  J.  K.  C. 

Use  of  Sour  Food  for  Cows.  By  H.  Cottu  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879, 
415 — 417). — A  variety  of  soared  fodder,  consisting  of  maize,  mixed 
with  young  oat  straw,  rye,  &c.,  was  used  by  the  author  in  the  feeding 
of  15  cows.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  1877,  the  average  weight 
per  head  was  405  kilos.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  it  had  risen 
to  525  kilos. ;  the  soured  food  appeared  to  be  very  wholesome,  not  one 
case  of  illness  occurring  during  that  time.  The  yearly  yield  of  milk 
amounted  to  3G50  litres.  J.  K.  C. 

Spent  Hops.  By  Klee.maxn  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  471). — An  analy- 
sisi  of  spent  hops  was  made,  in  order  to  ascei'tain  its  value  as  fodder. 
The  dried  material  was  found  to  contain  : — Ash,  4"9  ;  ethereal  extract, 
6"16 ;  nitrogenous  substance,  16'27  ;  nitrogen-free,  45'07  ;  fibre, 
27'60  per  cent.  This  shows  that  sj^ent  hops  may  be  advantageously 
used  as  fodder.  J.  K.  C. 

Exhaustion    of    the     Soil    by    Beetroot    Cultivation.      By 

LiEBSCHER,  Briem,  cand  R.  Burgee  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,401 — 407). — The 
failure  of  tlie  beetroot  ci'ops  was  formerly  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  potash  in  the  soil,  but  the  authors  have  shown  by  analysing 
various  samples  of  earth  from  land  which  is  suitable  as  well  as  unsuit- 
able for  the  growth  of  beetroot,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  parasite, 
"  Heterodera  Schachtii,"  seems,  however,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  as  soil  freed  from  this  parasite  gives  a  good  yield  of  the 
root,  whilst  its  presence  causes  a  failure.  The  authors  treat  of  their 
experiments  on  this  point  at  some  length,  and  also  on  the  means  of 
removing  the  parasite.  J.  K.   C. 

Artificial  Manures.  By  R.  Heixeich  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  468). — 
The  author  has  analysed  several  so-called  "gypsum  manures,"  and 
finds  them  to  consist  chiefly  of  quicklime  and  carbonate,  the  highest 
percentage  of  gypsum  in  a  sample  being  5.  J.  K.   C. 

Experiments  with  Artificial  Manures.  By  v.  Massenbach 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  469). — Further  researches  (comp.  p.  958)  have  con- 
firmed the  author's  opinion  that  ammoniacal  superphosphate  should 
be  applied  in  winter,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  rye  crop.  The  best 
time  of  the  year  for  manuring  with  Chili  saltpetre  would  seem  to  be 
the  end  of  March,  but  it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  a 
rye  crop  is  injured  by  using  much  Chili  saltpetre,  whereas  the  oppo- 
site takes  place  in  the  case  of  oats.  J.  K.  C. 

Experiments  on  Manuring.  By  F.  Schaffert  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  410 — 412). — The  author  states  some  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments at  Donaumoos,  in  1877.  The  largest  yield  of  rye  and  potatoes 
was  obtained  by  using  a  manure  consisting  of  stable  dung,  superphos- 
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phate,  and  cainite ;  and  the  smallest,  which  was  about  one-half  the 
former,  bj  using  no  manure  at  all.  The  largest  amount  of  hay  was 
yielded  by  manuring  with  Peruvian  guano,  and  the  smallest  quantity, 
about  the  tenth  part,  Avas  cut  from  land  which  had  been  left  without 
manuring.  J.  K.  C. 

Chili  Saltpetre  as  a  Manure  for  Barley.  By  Bochmann  {Bie<h 
Cetifr.,  1H7'.»,  412 — 41o). — The  ohjertof  tliis  research  Avas  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  quantity  of  Chih  .saltpetre  to  be  u.scrd  and  the 
best  time  for  applying  it.  The  author  found  that  by  treating  the  soil 
with  50  kilos,  of  the  saltpetre  per  acre,  the  largest  yield  both  of  straw 
and  corn  was  obtained  one  month  after  sowing  the  barley  ;  whereas  in 
using  25  kilos,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  larger  yield  of  seed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  straw  was  obtained.  This  the  author  explains  by  the 
fact  that  the  plot  which  was  manured  with  25  kilos,  ot  saltpetre  a 
month  after  sowing  was  to  a  large  extent  covered  AN-iih  weeds.  The 
following  are  the  numbers  which  were  obtained : — 

Produce. 
Corn.  Straw. 

50  kilos.  Chili  saltpetre  applied  on  April  2     310  kilos.    40(3  kilos. 

415  „ 
5(>1>  „ 
502      „ 

d'.yi     „ 

4'.>0  „ 
43S      „ 

8.     Unmanured 301     ,,         441      ,, 

The  seed  was  sown  on  the    13th   of  April.     (Compare   this  vol  , 

pp.  828  and  958.)  J.  K.  C. 


1. 

50 

2. 

25 

3. 

50 

4. 

50 

5. 

50 

6. 

25 

7. 

25 

„  13 

376 

„  13 

377 

,,  i^i) 

411 

May  13 

534 

„  13 

32G 

„  29 

321 
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Estimation  of  Iodine  in  Varec.  By  0.  Schott  (Zelh.  A  mil. 
Chem.,  1879,  44:'> — il'').— The  author  describes  the  method  finally 
adopted  by  him  for  estimating  the  iodine  value  of  samj)ies  of  varee  : 
exactness  is  necessary,  since  the  percentage  of  iodine  is  usually 
only  from  0  1  to  1-5.  Bun.sen's  method  of  titmtion  with  sluudard 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  was  found  to  yield  precise  results  if  the 
starch  solution  was  carefully  prepared  and  altered,  a  deep  blue  colora- 
tion, disappearing  at  last  on  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  decinormal 
thio.sulphate  solution,  and  reai)pe;uing  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  iodine 
solution:  it  was  therefore  considered  unnecessary  to  add  excess  of  thio- 
sulphate and  titrate  back  with  iodine  solution.  From  25  to  5< »  grains  of 
dried  and  powdered  varec  were  extracted  with  warm  water  .several  times, 
and  the  solution  made  up  to  a  litre :  100  c.c.  of  tiiis  liquid  was  mi.xed 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours  to  remove  the  hydrogen  sui|)hide:  the  liqui.l,  after 
havinf'  been  evaporated  to  about  a  third  its  volume,  was  run  througli  a 
smalllilter  to  remove  the  sulphur,  and  the  filter  was  washed  with  aa 
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small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible.  This  liquid  was  then  mixed 
with  ferric  sulphate,  or  ferric  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  iodine 
distilled  over  into  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  solution  con- 
tained in  a  U-tube,  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  the  end  of 
the  delivery  tube  dipping  several  millimetres  below  the  surface  of  the 
iodide  solution.  Boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  will  usually  distil  over  all 
the  iodine,  but  after  the  residual  liquid  has  cooled  it  should  always  be 
tested  by  carbon  bisulphide  or  chloroform,  since  sometimes  only 
long-continued  boiling  completely  removes  the  iodine.  The  iodine 
contained  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution  is  then  titrated  with 
thiosulphate.  The  author  also  tried  extracting  the  iodides  from  the 
varec  by  alcohol ;  this  method  had  the  advantage  of  leaving  undis- 
solved most  other  salts,  and  especially  the  sulphides  ;  the  cost  of  the 
alcohol  made  it  undesirable.  A  sample  of  varec,  which  yielded  0'376 
per  cent,  of  iodine  by  the  palladium  method,  gave  by  the  above  process 
an  average  percentage  of  0"33  :  and  duplicate  analyses  of  two  other 
samples  made  with  great  care  yielded  1"701  andl'676  for  the  one,  and 
1'426  in  both  analyses  of  the  other  sample.  F.   C. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Artificial  Manures. 
(Di)igl.  I'lohjt.  J.,  232,  363 — 365). — Albert  and  Siegfried  mention 
that  it  is  inadmissible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  superphosphate 
entirely  by  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water,  and  that 
the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citi'ate  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

According  to  Meinert,  the  Livonian  fisheries  yield  annually  20  to 
22  millions  cod  fish,  the  head  and  spine  of  which  at  present  form  the 
chief  material  for  preparing  Norwegian  fish  guano.  Dietzell  and 
Gressner  have  found  that  by  fusion  with  nitre,  the  estimation  of 
phosphoric  acid  gives  higher  numbers  than  by  fusion,  and  that  part  of 
the  phosphorus  is  probably  present  in  organic  combination.  As  this 
portion  of  the  phosphorus  does  not  possess  the  same  manuring  value 
as  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  recommended  to  dissolve  the  guano  in 
acids,  or  ignite  it  previously,  but  not  to  fuse  it  with  nitre.         D.  B. 

Insoluble    Phosphoric    Acid    in   Superphosphate.      By    A. 

MiLLOT  (Bied.  Ce)itr.,  6,  408 — 410). — The  author  makes  some  critical 
observations  on  the  French  method  of  estimating  superphosphate  by  the 
percentage  of  matter  soluble  in  citrate  or  oxalate  of  ammonia :  after 
showing  that  this  method  fails  when  oxide  of  iron  or  alumina  is 
present  in  any  quantity,  he  describes  the  following  method  of  his 
own  : — The  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  alone  and  in  acetic  acid 
is  first  determined,  and  next  the  quantity  soluble  in  cold  citrate  of  am- 
monia ;  when  the  first  two  results  are  subtracted  from  the  third,  there 
remains  the  phosphoric  acid  present  as  phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina. 
As  a  means  of  obtaining  all  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphorite  in 
the  soluble  condition,  the  author  suggests  mixing  the  phosphorite  with 
ammonium  sulphate  before  treatment  with  acid  :  by  this  means  he 
obtained  90  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soluble  condition, 
whilst  without  the  use  of  this  reagent  only  70  per  cent,  was  found. 

J.  K.  C. 
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Volumetric  Estimation  of  Magnesium.  Bv  H.  Precht  {Zeits. 
Anal.  Chon.,  ISTO,  4:;s — 1.3<.i)._To  avoi.l  tlie  "ti'dious  nu-tliod  of 
determination  of  magnesium,  after  separation  of  calcium  salts,  by 
precipitation  as  ammonio-pliospliatoand  convcrtion  into  pyrophosphate, 
the  author  employs  for  estimating  magnesium  in  the  Stassfurth  salts 
a  volumetric  method  depending  on  the  insolubility  of  magnesium  h}-- 
drate.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  magnesium  salt  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  standard  potassium  hydrate  solution,  and  the  excess  of  alkali 
in  the  solution  is  titrated  with  standard  acid.  The  solution  of 
10  grams  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  alkali 
if  the  substance  contains  less  than  50  percent,  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
and  with  100  c.c.  if  more  than  50  per  cent,  is  present.  The  j)otassium 
hydrate  is  of  such  strength  that  50  c.c.  of  it  neutralise  100  c.c.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitation  may  be  made  in  the  cold, 
but  it  is  hastened  by  heating  to' boiling:  if  the  last  portions  of 
alkali  solution  produce  no  precipitate,  the  liquid  is  made  up  to  the 
mark  in  a  half  litre  flask,  thoroughly  shaken,  and  allowed  to  settle  for 
half  an  hour:  50  c.c.  are  then  drawn  off  clear,  and  titrated  with  deei- 
normal  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  process,  magnesium  sulphate  crystals 
yielded  4S54  per  cent,  of  MgSOi  instead  of  48"  78  per  cent. ;  and 
a  sample  of  cainite,  which  by  the  ordinary  method  gave  16'50  per 
cent,  of  magnesia  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  yielded  1G32  per 
cent.  The  results  are,  therefore,  about  03  per  cent,  too  low,  and  this 
error  is  due  to  two  causes,  first,  to  the  presence  of  the  precipitate  in 
the  measuring  flask,  which  causes  the  liquid  to  be  too  concentrated  ; 
and,  secondly,  some  magnesium  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  is 
titrated  as  alkali.  The  first  cause  produces  a  minus  error  of  0-08  per 
cent,  of  magnesium  sulphate  when  50  per  cent,  is  present,  the  second 
gives  rise  also  to  a  minus  error,  whose  amount  is  0"24  per  cent.  ;  mag- 
nesium hydrate  being  .soluble  in  62,000  parts  of  the  alkaline  solution.' 
If  these  errors  are  allowed  for,  the  results  yielded  by  the  proee.ss  are 
exact.  The  method  is  applicable  to  all  soluble  magiu-sium  salts,  in  the 
absence  of  ammonium  and  metal  salts:  free  acid  is  first  neutralised 
with  potassium  hydrate.  Calcium  salts,  which  are  ])recipitable  by 
potassium  hydrate,  must  be  precipitated  by  neutral  i)ota.ssium  oxalate, 
either  before  or  after  the  magnesium  hydrate:  gypsum  is  partially 
decompo.sed  by  dilute  potassium  hydrate  solution,  hut  calcium  oxalate 
is  unaltered. 

Another  and  less  exact  method  depends  on  the  solubility  of  magne- 
sium chloride  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  which  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble  with  the  exception  of  lithium  chloride. 
Sulphates  must  first  be  precipitated  with  barium  chloride,  calcium 
salts  with  pota.ssium  oxalate,  and  free  acids  neiitrali.sed  with  barium 
carbonate.  This  method  is  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  carnallite, 
cainite,  kieserite,  and  "  steinsaltz  "  when  mixed  t.)g«-tlier,  since  the 
first  two  behave  differently  when  treated  with  alcohol.  Carnalhtc, 
KCl  M"C1...6H.,0,  when  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  sepamtes  into 
soluble°MgCl..  and  insoluble  KCl  :  whereas  no  MgCI,  is  extracted  by 
alcohol  from'cainite,  K,SO..MgSO,.MgCU.GH,0  :  hence  by  volume- 
trically  determining  the  magnesium  chloride  in  solution,  the  quantity 
of  potassium  chloride  in  the  carnallito  can  be  cjilculat^d.  t .  t. 
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New  Volumetric  Method  for  Estimating  Zinc.      By  C.  Mank 

(Zeits.  Anal.  CJiem.,  1879,  1G2 — 165). — The  author  proposes  a  new 
method  for  volumetrically  estimating  zinc  by  decomposing  zinc  sul- 
phide with  silver  chloride,  and  titrating  the  chloride  thus  produced. 
After  the  zinc  has  been  separated  from  other  substances,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  manganese  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  from  a  solution 
containing  fi-ee  acetic  acid:  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
expelled  by  tumultuous  boiling,  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  does  not 
alter  lead  test-paper :  the  liquid  is  then  separated  by  decantation 
through  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate,  rendered  much  more  dense  by 
the  boiling,  is  also  thrown  upon  the  filter  and  washed.  The  filtrate 
contains  all  the  manganese.  The  filter  and  precipitate  are  then 
energetically  stirred  with  30 — 50  c.c.  of  hot  water  in  a  beaker,  and 
well  washed  silver  chloride  shaken  up  in  water  is  added  in  excess, 
and  the  mixture  is  boiled  until  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  has 
become  clear.  At  last  five  or  six  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  6) 
are  added.  The  zinc  sulphide  is  thus  converted  entirely  into  chloride 
in  a  few  minutes.  After  filtering  and  washing  the  precipitate,  the 
chloride  in  the  filtrate  may  be  at  once  estimated,  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  standard  solution  in  excess,  then  a  few  drops  of  ferric  nitrate, 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  silver  niti'ate  by  standard  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide  solution  (Volhard's  method).  The  process  is  rapidly  carried 
out,  an  hour  and  a  half  being  required  from  the  commencement  of 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  results  agree  well  with  theory 
and  with  one  another.  Cadmium  sulphide  can  be  similarly  decomposed 
by  silver  chloride,  but  probably  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  sul- 
phide, the  change  proceeds  very  slowly.  F.   C. 

Estimation  of  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Zinc  by  Precipitation 
as  Oxalates.  By  A.  Classen  (Zeifs.  Anal.  CJiem.,  1879,  189—193). 
This  method  is  preferable  to  precipitation  with  alkaline  hydrates  or 
carbonates,  since  the  precipitates  are  more  easily  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition,  and  also  because  it  efi"ects  the  separation  of  these  metals 
from  iron  and  aluminium  without  the  trouble  of  pi'ecipitating  the 
latter  metals  as  basic  acetates  or  salts.  The  precipitation  and  col- 
lection of  the  pure  oxalates  are  carried  out  precisely  as  described 
in  the  paper  on  the  separation  of  manganese  from  iron  and  alumi- 
nium (this  vol.,  p.  1056).  At  a  temperature  of  50 — 60°  all  these 
oxalates  become  crystalline  except  that  of  nickel,  and  this  precipitate 
easily  sepai'ates.  Free  acid  should  be  removed  by  evaporation  on  the 
water-bath  before  precipitation.  The  oxalates  are  converted  into 
oxides  by  careful  ignition,  but  the  oxides  must  be  finally  heated 
strongly  in  the  air  to  remove  traces  of  carbon,  at  least  in  the  cases  of 
cobalt  and  nickel.  If  the  oxalates  have  been  insufficiently  washed, 
the  ignited  oxides  will  contain  potassium  carbonate,  which  is  easily 
recoonised  by  litmus ;  it  may  be  removed  by  digesting  the  oxides  with 
water  on  the  water-bath,  and  washing  them  well  with  hot  water. 
Nickel  and  zinc  may  be  weighed  as  NiO  and  ZnO  ;  cobalt  oxide  is 
reduced  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weighed  in  the  metallic  state. 
Results  obtained  by  this  method  usually  gave  a  deficiency  of  some- 
what less  than  one  per  cent,  for  cobalt ;  the  presence  of  ammonium 
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chloride  in  any  quantity  gives  rise  to  a  serious  deficiency,  potassium 
chloride  is  less  injurious,  and  sodium  acetate  .-till  less  detrimental. 
The  estimations  of  nickel  in  pure  nickel  solution  are  as  satisfactory 
as  those  of  cobalt ;  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  and  yiotassinm 
chloride  scarcely  affects  the  accuracy  of  tlie  results,  but  sodiam 
acetate  causes  a  deficiency.  The  results  yielded  by  pure  zinc  solution 
are  remarkably  satisfactory,  and  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  potassium  chloride  or  of  sodium  acetate,  but  the  results  are 
too  low  when  ammonium  chloride  was  present.  F.  C. 

Separation  of  Manganese  from  Zinc.  Jly  A.  Classen  (Zeits. 
Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  I'J-i — I'Jo). — ilangaue.se  can  bo  entirely  preci- 
pitated as  carbonate  from  a  solution  containing  ammonium  cliiorido 
by  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Tamra  proposes  to  separate 
manganese  from  zinc  in  this  manner ;  but  the  author  finds  that  zinc  is 
always  present  in  the  manganese  carbonate  precipit^ite.  The  sepa- 
ration would  doubtless  be  pei'fect  if  the  manganese  carbonate  could 
be  filtered  off  at  once,  but  it  is  only  completely  thrown  down  after  it 
has  stood  for  some  time,  and  during  the  standing  some  zinc  carbonate 
is  always  precipitiited.  Quantitative  experiments  proved  that  the  man- 
ganese was  always  too  high  even  after  reprecipitation.  If  the  man- 
ganese only  is  to  be  determined,  the  author's  oxalate  method  will 
serve.  F.  C. 

New  Method  for  separating  Ferric  and  Aluminium  Oxides 
from  Manganese.  By  A.  Classen  {Zeits.  jbud.  Chem.,  1H79,  175 — 
IW). — The  author  has  already  shortly  described  the  principle  of  a 
method  for  directly  precipitating  manganese  without  first  separating 
the  iron  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem.,  16,  471),  depending  on  the  precipitation 
and  resolution  of  the  manganese  as  oxalate  by  addition  of  neutral 
pota.ssiura  oxalate  in  excess.  On  adding  strong  acetic  acid  to  this 
solution,  potassium  manganese  oxalate  is  dcconipo.sed  with  precipita- 
tion  <of  manganese  oxalate,  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid.  A  solution  of  ferric  salt,  however,  when  sitnilaily  treuteil,  yields 
a  ereen  solution,  as  the  double  oxalate  is  not  decomposed  by  acetic 
acid  ;  this  difference  furnishes  a  method  for  precipitating  manganese 
in  the  presence  of  iron. 

Alkaline  chlorides  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  precipitation 
of  manganese  oxalate;  hence  the  method  is  not  at  once  applicable  to 
the  solution  of  chlorides  obtained  by  dissolving  a  sample  of  iron.  But 
the  presence  of  calcium  oxide,  or  of  any  other  metallic  oxide  preci- 
pitable  as  oxalate,  is  found  to  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of  chlorides 
observed  when  manganese  alone  is  in  solution.  Thus  it  was  found 
that,  on  precipitating  solution  of  pianoforte  wire  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
addition  of  oxalic  acid,  the  ferrous  oxalate  took  down  with  it  almost 
the  whole  of  the  manganese  present,  although  a  manganese  solution 
containing  free  sulphuric  acid  is  not  precii>itated  at  all  by  oxalic  acu  . 
This  precipitate  refused  to  give  up  its  manganese  when  washed  with 
water,  and  therefore  precipitation  as  ferrous  oxalate,  and  ignition  of 
the  washed  precipitate,  does  not  yield  pure  iron  oxide.  If  to  the  man- 
ganese solution,  a  metal  oxide  is  added  which  behaves  like  manganese 
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Tvlien  treated  as  described  above,  but  whose  oxalate  is  insoluble  iu 
solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides,  the  manganese  is  entirely  precipitated 
as  oxalate,  together  with  the  other  oxalate.  Zinc  oxide  serves  this 
purpose,  its  oxalate  being  precipitated  with  quantitative  accuracy  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  presence  of  chlorides,  bromides,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  or  sodium  acetate.  The  zinc  solution  employed  is  made 
by  dissolving  100  grams  of  pure  distilled  zinc  iu  hydrochloric  acid, 
removing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluting  to  a  litre.  On 
adding  this  zinc  solution  to  a  liquid  which  contains  iron  and  manga- 
nese oxalates  and  excess  of  potassium  oxalate,  and  then  adding  suffi- 
cient acetic  acid,  a  white  bulky  precipitate  of  zinc  and  manganese 
oxalates  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese  even 
Avhen  the  iron  oxide  present  is  one  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  man- 
ganese oxide.  This  pi'ecipitate,  which  is  bulky  and  would  be  difficult 
to  filter  when  formed  in  a  cold  solution,  becomes  small  and  crystalline 
if  the  liquid  is  heated  to  40 — 50"  ;  it  is  filtered  off",  and  when  ignited 
in  the  air  leaves  a  mixtui'e  of  zinc  oxide  and  MuoOs,  in  which  the 
Mn-jO^  is  easily  determined  by  dissolving  the  ignited  residue  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  conducting  the  liberated  chlorine  into  potassium 
iodide  solution,  and  estimating  the  liberated  iodine  by  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  standard  solution ;  two  atoms  of  iodine  correspond  with  one  mole- 
cule of  Mn^Os,  or  to  two  atoms  of  manganese.  The  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  is  standardised  by  evolving  chlorine  from  a  known  weight 
either  of  potassium  dichromate,  or  of  MuaOj,  by  treating  it  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  man- 
ganese (O'OOl — O'Ol  graniMnjOs),  a  thiosulphate  solution  is  employed, 
of  which  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  about  2  mgms.  of  Mn203,  and  which 
is  made  by  dissolving  nearly  3  grams  of  crystallised  thiosulphate  in  a 
litre  of  water.  For  determining  larger  quantities  (O'Oo — 0  3  gram  of 
MuoOs),  thiosulphate  solutions  containing  10  or  22  grams  in  the  litre 
are  used. 

For  the  analysis  of  cast-iron  not  more  than  half  a  gram  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  for  manganiferous  minerals  not  more  than  0'9  gram ;  these 
weights  suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  man- 
ganese. The  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  covered  beaker  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  bromine  in  solution  to  oxidise  the  iron, 
the  beaker  being  heated  on  a  water-b;ith  until  no  more  bromine  vapour 
is  seen  above  the  liquid.  After  filtering  oS"any  gangue,  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  then  5 — 10  c.c.  of  bromine- water  are  poured 
over  the  residue,  and  the  liquid  heated  for  several  minutes  in  a  covered 
dish  on  the  water-bath.  If  this  oxidation  is  omitted,  some  red  ferrous 
oxalate  is  liable  to  be  ultimately  precipitated  together  with  the  man- 
ganese oxalate.  Solution  of  potassium  oxalate  in  water  (1  :  3)  is 
added  in  such  quantity  that  the  weight  of  potassium  oxalate  it  con- 
tains is  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxides  present,  including 
the  zinc  subsequently  to  be  added.  When  0"04-  gram  of  cast-iron  has 
been  dissolved,  22  c.c.  of  the  potassium  oxalate  solution  will  be  required ; 
the  whole  of  the  manganese  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  passes  into 
solution,  the  undissolved  iron  oxide  being  dissolved  by  gradual  addition 
of  dilute  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring.  A  green 
solution  is  obtained,  which  is  then  evaporated  until  the  green  crystals 
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of  iron  and  potassium  oxalate  begin  to  separate.  The  solution  will 
measure  at  this  stage,  when  half  a  gram  of  iron  has  been  employed, 
about  20 — 25  c.c.  The  hot  solution  is  poured  from  the  dish  into  a 
beaker  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  and  the  di.sh  rinsed  with  hot  water 
until  the  liquid  measures  about  40 — oO  c.c. ;  a  few  c.c.  of  alcohol  are 
added  to  reduce  small  quantities  of  manganic  oxide.  Zinc  chloride 
solution,  prepared  as  already  described,  is  then  added  until  the  zinc 
oxide  is  about  four  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the  manganous  oxide 
present.  When  quantities  of  manganese  less  than  1  decigmm  have 
to  be  determined,  4  decigrams  of  zinc  oxide  may  be  added,  tin's 
excess  of  zinc  being  necessary  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate. 
If  sufficient  potassium  oxalate  has  been  added,  the  precipitate  of  zinc 
oxalate  redissolves  almost  entirely  as  potassium  zinc  oxalate ;  potas- 
sium oxalate  solution  is  then  added  until  the  precipitate  is  almost 
dissolved,  and  strong  acetic  acid  equal  in  volume  to  tlie  liquid  to  bo 
precipitated  is  poured  in  witli  constant  stirring.  The  whole  li(|uid 
containing  double  iron  and  aluminium  potassium  oxalate  in  solution 
and  the  precipitate  in  suspension  will  measure  about  100  c.c.  :  the 
beaker  containing  it  is  closely  covered  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  is 
heated  on  a  sand-bath  to  about  60^,  until  the  precipitate  becomes  crys- 
talline  and  the  liquid  above  it  quite  clear.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  cooling  or  evaporation  of  the  solution  at  this  stage,  as  if  green 
crystals  separate,  they  are  with  difficulty  redissolved,  and  should  iron 
be  thus  introduced  into  the  precipitate,  the  process  of  separation  will 
have  to  be  repeated  on  the  precijiitate  after  filtration.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added  to  dissolve  the  iron  oxide,  the  oxalic  acid 
thus  liberated  must  be  neutralised  by  gradual  addition  of  dilute 
cau.stic  alkali  solution  before  filtration.  The  washings  of  the  preci- 
pitate should  measure  about  350  c.c. 

Results  obtained  as  above  described  were  always  from  1  to  5  per 
cent,  too  low  when  about  1  decigram  of  manganese  had  to  be  esti- 
mated. To  obtain  more  exact  results  the  filtration  should  be  carried 
out  after  the  liquid  has  stood  for  about  six  hours.  The  fdtration  and 
washing  should  be  performed  as  follows.  The  washing  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  equal  volumes  of  strong  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  is 
poured  on  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker  directly  the  bust  portion  of  the 
clear  liquid  has  been  decanted  into  the  filter,  so  that  the  washing 
liquid  may  be  poured  on  the  filter  as  soon  as  the  green  li(iuid  has 
completely  run  through.  If  this  point  is  not  attended  to,  tlie  double 
iron  salt  crystallises  in  the  filter-paper,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
washing  with  water,  which  incurs  lo.ss  of  manganese  if  any  of  the 
precipitate  was  poured  on  the  filter.  Both  precipitate  and  filter  must 
be  freed  from  the  liquid  containing  iron  by  washing  as  rapully  as  pos- 
sible. The  washing  is  complete  when  the  washing  liquid  no  longer 
gives  any  reaction  for  iron  with  potassium  sulphocyanide.  This  is  tlio 
case  on  decanting  three  or  four  times  after  additi<.n  of  10  c.c.  of 
the  washing  liquid.  The  precipitate  is  then  brought  on  tlie  filter, 
dried,  and  ignited  ;  the  ignition  must  be  commenced  carefully  ui  a 
covered  crucible,  but  as  soon  as  the  oxalates  have  been  decomposed 
which  is  known  by  the  residue  turning  dark  browti,  the  crucible  nmst 
be  uncovered  and  heated  strongly  whilst  in  an  inclined  position.      Ihc 
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is^nited  residue  often  contains  a  little  potassium  manganate.  To  destroy 
this  the  contents  of  the  crucible  should  be  digested  with  hot  water  con- 
taining a  little  alcohol,  then  filtered,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water. 
The  results  obtained  when  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  above  pre- 
cautions were  very  satisfactory,  yielding  a  maximum  percentage  error 
of  0"5,  the  error  being  usually  in  excess. 

Instead  of  oxidising  the  iron  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with 
bromine,  nitric  acid  may  be  employed.  The  results  obtained  are  as 
satisfactoiy  as  when  bromine  is  used.  It  is  necessaiy  that  the  metals 
shall  not  be  present  as  sulphates,  as  the  sulphates  are  not  completely 
converted  into  oxalates  by  potassium  oxalate,  and  the  results  obtained 
would  therefore  be  too  low.  This  is  also  the  case  if  the  residue  of 
chlorides  is  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

This  method  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  time  compared  with 
those  formerly  employed.  It  also  promises  to  facilitate  the  analyses 
of  cast-iron,  from  the  fact  that  calcium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  precipi- 
tated as  oxalates,  and  can  be  determined  either  in  a  portion  of  the 
filtrate  after  precipitating  the  manganese  oxalate  by  acetic  acid,  or  in 
a  portion  of  the  original  oxalate  precipitate  from  which  the  zinc  has 
been  pi-ecipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion. In  estimating  calcium,  however,  the  washings  of  the  ignited 
manganese  and  zinc  oxides  must  be  always  tested  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  when  cobalt  is  present  the  manganese  will  always  be 
rather  too  high.  But  it  is  further  possible  to  precipitate  entirely  as 
oxalates  certain  metals,  such  as  copper,  whose  concentrated  solutions 
are  not  precipitated  by  potassium  oxalate,  when  metals  which  are 
entirely  precipitable,  such  as  zinc  or  manganese,  are  present  in  the 
solution.  In  some  preliminary  experiments,  copper  sulphate  in  known 
quantity  was  mixed  with  ferric  chloride  solution,  zinc  chloride  solu- 
tion was  added,  and  the  zinc  and  copper  were  precipitated  as  oxalates. 
The  copper  residue  left  after  igniting  the  oxalates  was  O'OIOS  gram, 
instead  of  O'Olll  gram. 

Ix-on  and  aluminium  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  tbe 
manganese  oxalate.  They  may  both  be  completely  separated  as  oxalates 
by  concentrating  and  adding  alcohol  and  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate becomes  crystalline  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  on 
the  sand-bath,  and  may  then  easily  be  filtered  and  washed  with  alcohol. 
By  io-nition,  the  iron  and  aluminium  oxalates  are  converted  into 
oxides,  from  which  the  accompanying  potassium  carbonate  is  easily 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  It  seems  possible  also  to  estimate 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  aluminium  oxalates, 
since  it  is  easily  precipitated  from  this  liquid,  after  boiling  off  the 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  by  the  addition  either  of  ammonium  molybd- 
ate  or  of  magnesium  chloride  solution ;  but  the  author  has  not  yet 
proved  that  this  process  is  a  quantitative  one  or  applicable  in  all 
cases.  F.  0. 

Criticism  on  Bunsen's  Older  Method  for  Separating  Arsenic 
from  Antimony.  By  L.  F.  Nilson  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem,  1879,  165 — 
175). — The  method  was  published  in  the  Annalen,  106,  8  (1858), 
where  it  is  stated  that  freshly  precipitated  arsenious  sulphide  is  com- 
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pletely  soluble  in  cold  solution  of  potassium  bisulphite  mixed  with 
snlphurous  acid,  and  that  after  boiling  for  some  time  small  quantities 
of  sulphnr  alone  remain  undissolved.  The  salts  k-ft  in  solution  are 
potassium  arsenite  and  thiosulphate.  Tin  and  antimony  sulphides  if 
treated  in  the  same  way  are  unaltered  and  insoluljle.  The  method  of 
separation  consisted  in  dissolving  the  mixed  sulphides  in  potassium 
sulphide  solution,  precipitating  by  addition  of  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid,  then  heating  for  a  time  on  the  water-hath,  and  finally  boiling 
until  two-thirds  of  the  water  and  all  the  sulphurous  acid  have  been 
removed.  The  residue  of  antimony  sulphide  is  then  stated  to  he  free 
from  arsenic,  and  from  the  filtrate,  the  arsenic  may  he  precipitated  at 
once  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  mineral  it  was  found  that  the  above  filtrate, 
which  should  have  contained  arsenic  only,  contained  chiefly  antimony, 
and  this  led  the  author  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  which  proved 
that  antimonious  sulphide  is  permanently  dissolved  in  considerable 
quantity  by  potassium  bisulphite,  unless  a  sufficient  excess  of  potas- 
sium thiosuljDhate  is  formed  in  the  solution  and  the  filtration  is 
deferred  for  some  time,  but  the  precipitate  then  always  contains 
arsenic  If  the  quantity  of  thiosulphate  formed  in  the  solution  is 
diminished  by  employing  less  potassium  sulphide,  some  antimony 
invariably  passes  into  solution.  In  making  the  above  experiments, 
the  author  had  used  potassium  sulphydrate,  which  was  objected  to 
by  Bunsen  on  the  ground  that  it  must  neutralise  less  sulphurous 
acid  than  potassium  sulphide  would,  and  yield  also  a  larger  atiiount 
of  sulphur  to  envelop  the  precipitate.  The  author  accordingly 
repeated  his  experiments,  substituting  potassium  sulphide  for  the 
sulphydrate,  and  found  that  by  treating  a  mixture  of  known  weights 
of  antimonious  and  arsenious  sulphides  hy  Bunsen's  method,  the 
weight  of  residual  antimonious  sulphide  obtained  was  greater  than 
that  employed,  and  that  it  invariably  contained  arsenic.  The  presence 
of  arsenic  was  proved  by  evaporating  the  residual  sulphide  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  testing  the  residue  by  the  Fresenius-Babo 
method,  and  also  by  obtaining  an  abundant  precipitate  of  magnesium- 
ammonium  arsenate  after  fusion  with  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate. 
Further  experiments  proved  that  arsenious  sulj)hide,  when  dis.solved  in 
solution  of  potassium  bisulphide,  and  re[)recii)itated  by  excess  of  suU 
phurous  acid,  is  by  no  means  completely  redissolved  hy  boiling,  as  much 
as  71  per  cent,  remaining  undissolved  in  one  experiment.  Arsenious 
sulphide  was,  however,  completely  soluhle  in  solution  of  potassium 
bisulphite  and  sulphurous  acid.  Hence  it  seems  prohal)le  that  in  the 
method  as  given  bv  Bunsen,  two  processes,  each  of  which  is  perfect  in 
itself,  are  made  imperfect  and  useless  as  a  means  of  separation  by 
being  mingled.  Antimonious  sulphide  remains  quite  undi.ssolved  in 
the  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  thiosulphate  formed  hy  l.f.iling 
its  solution  in  pota.ssium  sulphide,  after  adding  excess  of  sulphurouH 
acid,  but  the  thiosulpliate  precipitates  a  large  quantity  of  arsenious 
sulphide.  If  the  proportion  of  tliiosulj)hate  is  les.sened,  so  as  to  insure 
complete  solution  of  the  ar.senic,  then  antimony  is  also  dissolved; 
hence  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  antimony 
and  arsenic  upon  the  principle  involved  in  Bunsen's  method. 
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Results  of  the  Norwegian  Expedition  to  the  North  Sea.  By 
H.  TOKKOE  (.7.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  19,  401—433,  and  20,  44— 76).— 1.  On 
the  Air  contained  in  Sea-water. — Fremy  was  the  first  to  investigate 
tbe  amount  of  gas  in  sea-water.  As  his  method  was  to  absorb  the 
carbonic  anhydride  by  potash,  and  oxygen  by  phosphorus,  no  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  his  results.  Moren,  Loewy,  Hayes,  and  Pisani, 
also  experimented  on  the  subject,  without,  however,  materially  in- 
creasing our  knowledge.  The  next  menioir  relating  to  this  is  one  by 
W.  L.  Carpenter,  Hunter,  and  P.  H.  Carpenter,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  on  board  the  "  Porcupine  "  in  1869.  Their  results  vary 
so  much,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  They  them- 
selves ascribe  their  want  of  success  to  imperfections  in  the  vessel  for 
collecting  the  samples  of  water.  In  1871  a  German  Expedition  was 
sent  to  the  German  Ocean,  O.  Jacobsen  being  the  chemist.  Instead 
of  performing  his  analyses  on  board  ship,  as  was  done  by  the  English 
chemists,  he  merely  collected  samples  of  the  gases  given  off  on  boiling 
the  sea-water  from  diffei'ent  localities  and  depths,  reserving  determi- 
nations of  their  constituents  until  the  expedition  retuimed.  By  means 
of  a  very  ingenious  ai'rangement,  the  water  was  boiled  in  a  vacuum, 
and  the  gases  driven  into  a  small  tube,  which  was  then  sealed  at  both 
ends.  The  apparatus  for  collecting  the  water  was  designed  by  H.  A. 
Meyer,  and  is  described  in  the  Jahresh.  der  Commission,  1872. 

From  his  analyses  of  73  sam])les,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  from  surface-water  remains  remarkably  constant,  varying  only 
between  34"14  per  cent,  and  33"64  per  cent.  Even  in  the  lower  strata, 
the  oxygen  does  not  fluctuate.  This  is  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  excess  of  oxygen  which  would  presumably  exist  in  deep 
water  on  account  of  increased  pressure,  is  consumed  by  organisms  or 
in  oxidation.  The  absolute  amount  of  air  increases  with  the  depth  :  this 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  lower  temperature,  without  re- 
ference to  the  increased  pressure.  That  air  escaped  from  the  water 
as  the  vessel  containing-  it  was  raised  to  the  surface  was  distinctly 
disproved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose.  The 
general  conclusion,  tiierefore,  is  that  the  amount  of  air  in  sea-water 
remains  remarkably  constant,  and  does  not  materially  depend  on  the 
depth  from  which  the  sample  of  water  has  been  drawn. 

J.  Y.  Buchanan,  who  accompanied  the  "  Challenger  "  Expedition, 
used  Jacobsen's  apparatus  and  methods.  From  his  published  results, 
it  appears  that  the  absolute  amount  of  oxygen  in  water  decreases 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  300  fathoms,  and  then  increases. 

The  author  used  Wille's  apparatus  for  collecting  samples  of  water ; 
it  consists  of  a  spiral  tube  with  a  valve  at  each  end,  which  closes  when 
the  rope  to  which  it  is  attached  is  pulled.  He  collected  and  analysed 
about  80  samples  of  air  from  water  at  various  depths.  His  method 
was  that  of  Frankland  and  Ward ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  was  re- 
moved by  potash,  and  the  oxygen  by  explosion  with  excess  of 
hydrogen . 

The  chief  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
surface-water  of  the  North  Sea  is  on  the  average  33'93  per  cent,  of 
the  total  air;  south  of  latitude  70°,  34'96  per  cent.,  and  between  lati- 
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tudes    70°    and    80°,    35-64.     This    corresponds    exactly    with    what 
Buchanan  observed  in  the  southern  homispherc. 

In  order  to  discover  the  connection,  if  any,  subsisting  between  the 
amount  of  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  tomporature,  the  author 
ascertained  the  absorptive  power  of  sea-water  for  air  by  direct  experi- 
ment. His  numbers  are  as  follows.  The  gas  is  expressed  in  cubic 
centimetres  per  litre  : — 

C-  0°.  5°.  10°.  15°. 

0 1-11  6-93  6-29  570 

N 14-41  13-22  12-U8  11-01 

0  +  N  =  100  0  percent.  35-03  3439  3424  34-11 

From  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  nitrogen  dissolved  bears  a  very 
simple  relation  to  the  tem])erature,  expressible  by  the  formula 
N  =  14-4  —  0-23f.  The  absorbed  oxygen  requires  the  more  complex 
equation,  O  =  7-79  —  0-2i  +  O-QObf-.  The  results  ditler  therefore 
from  those  found  by  Bunsen  for  distilled  water,  the  absorptive  power 
of  which  is  independent  of  the  temperature.  But  as  the  amouut  of 
oxygen  found  in  sea-water  usually  exceeds  that  limit,  it  mu.st  be  de- 
pendent not  merely  on  pressure  and  temperature,  but  on  some  other 
causes.  As  a  general  rule,  it  was  observed  that  the  amount  of  oxvgen 
in  the  surface-water  averaged  353  per  cent,  of  the  total  gas,  and 
gradually  decreased  with  increasing  depth  until  at  3U()  fathoms  it 
averaged  32-5  per  cent.  ;  at  still  greater  dejiths,  it  remained  nearly 
constant.  The  amount  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  previously  given,  and  is  quite  independent  of  pres- 
sure, depending  on  temperature  alone.  It  therefore  represents  the 
state  of  the  water,  as  regards  temperature,  corresponding  to  the  last 
time  it  was  at  the  surface,  and  any  equaHsation  of  the  amount  of  air 
contained  in  the  water  is  brought  about  only  by  mixture.  By  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  sea-water,  a  rough  indication  is 
therefore  given  of  any  change  of  temperature  the  sea-water  may  have 
undei'gone  since  it  w^as  last  at  the  surface.  These  facts  are  supported 
by  several  series  of  observations. 

On  the  Carbonic  Anhydride  in  Sea^water. — The  old  method  of  esti- 
mating carbonic  anhydride  in  sea-water  was  to  expel  the  gas  by 
boiling  the  water,  and  estimate  it  by  the  usual  proces.ses.  The 
results  obtained,  however,  were  not  concordant.  Jacobseu  a.scribes  his 
irregular  results  to  the  attraction  of  a  solution  of  .salts  in  water  for 
carbonic  anhydride,  in  opposition  to  Vierthaler's  view,  that  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  as  it  exists  in  sea-water  is  in  combination  with  biuscs. 

The  author  was  led  to  investigate  the  latter  theory  by  an  accidental 
observation  that  .sea-water  is  faintly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  lli.s  first 
experiment  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain  whether  the  .salts  contained 
in  sea-water  have  the  power  of  expelling  carbonic  anhydride  from  car- 
bonates. This  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  by  long-continued  boiling, 
a  large  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  may  be  collected.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determination,  he  therefore  made  use  of  Alex.  Cla.ssen's 
apparatus,  of  which  a  description  is  given  in  the  Zeitn.  Anal.  Cfum., 
15,  288.     The  principle  is  to  expel  the  gas  by  boiling  with  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid,  and  absorb  it  with  normal  baiyta- water,  the  excess  of 
baryta  being  determined  with  standard  oxalic  acid,  and  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  standard  soda  solution.  The  cai'bonic  acid  existing 
in  neutral  and  acid  combination  was  thus  determined. 

From  78  observations  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  sea- 
water  from  every  depth,  and  raany  different  places,  nothing  can  be 
inferred  as  to  the  laws  of  its  distribution.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  the  mean  of  all  the  determinations.  One  litre  of  sea- water  contains 
on  the  average  52- 78  mgms.  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  neutral,  and 
43'64  mgms.  in  acid  combination. 

The  reason  of  the  gradual  and  complete  expulsion  of  all  the  carbonic 
anhydride  by  continued  boiling  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  presence  of 
magnesium  chloride,  which,  as  the  author  has  experimentally  proved, 
decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  magnesia,  when  boiled  for  a 
long  time  even  in  dilute  solution.  On  evaporating  sea-water,  there- 
fore, no  trace  of  carbonates  is  to  be  found  in  the  residue,  since  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  all  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  magnesium 
chloride.  W.  R. 

Sugar  as  a  Test  of  the  Purity  of  Water.  By  J.  E.  Reynolds 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  467). — Half  a  litre  of  the  water  to  be  tested  is  in- 
troduced into  a  flask,  and  a  piece  of  white  sugar  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  put  in  :  the  mouth  of  the  flask  is  covered  with  paper,  and  the 
flask  left  in  the  sunlight  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  presence  of  much 
organic  matter  in  the  water  will  cause  it  to  become  muddy. 

J.  K.  C. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  in  very  Dilute  Solutions.  By  A. 
Leeds  {Zeits.  Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  428 — 430). — The  author  finds  that 
in  apparatus  for  detecting  or  estimating  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
or  nitrates,  by  distilling  and  determining  colorimetrically  by  Nessler 
solution  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  distillate  must  be  free  from 
india-rubber  stoppers  and  joints. 

It  was  found  that  continuous  distillation  of  water  free  from  ammo- 
nia always  yielded  distillates  containing  ammonia,  and  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  found  was  always  larger  if  the  coppered  zinc  used  as  a  re- 
ducing agent  for  nitrates  was  present  in  the  water  undergoing  distil- 
lation. After  distilling  50  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  three  times  from 
such  an  apparatus,  subsequent  distillates  of  50  c.c.  repeated  eight 
times  in  succession  yielded  ammoiiia  varying  from  0'05  to  O'Ol  mgm. 
when  the  coppered  zinc  was  present,  and  from  0"03  to  001  mgm. 
when  cast-iron  was  present,  the  quantity  increasing  the  more  nearly  the 
liquid  was  distilled  to  dryness.  The  author  avoids  the  necessity  of 
joints,  by  distilling  out  of  a  tubulated  retort  with  glass  stopper,  whose 
neck  dips  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  vessel  in  wliich  the  estimation 
is  to  be  made,  and  which  is  kept  cold  by  standing  in  cold  water.  The 
distillates  from  such  a  vessel  gave  quantities  of  ammonia  which  were 
not  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  copper-zinc  or  cast-iron  ;  after 
three  times  distilling  pure  water  from  the  retort,  the  fourth  distillate 
usually  contained  0  01  mgm.  of  ammonia,  and  the  fifth  an  average  of 
0'004  mgm.,  which  in  the  sixth  was  reduced  to  0'0025  mgm.  Hence 
it   is   evident   that   even   when   india-rubber   corks    and    joints   are 
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absent,  it  is  necessary,  before  introducing  the  substance  to  bo  tested, 
to  distil  water  to  which  the  reducing  metal  has  been  added  until  tho 
distillates  are  free  from  ammonia.  In  one  case  as  much  as  0-0175 
mgm.  of  ammonia  was  tlius  obtained  from  woll-washed  coppered 
zinc,  owing  doubtless  to  nitrogen-con.'.pounds  it  had  taken  from  the 
air  whilst  being  transferred  to  the  retort.  Tliis  affords  an  explanation 
of  the  facts  that  small  quantities  of  ammonia  have  been  obtained  by 
distilling  cast-iron  witli  sodium  hydrate  solution,  and  that  when  small 
quantities  of  alkaline  nitrates  are  estimated  by  distillation  with  excess 
of  cast-iron  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  obtained.  It  was  established 
by  experiment,  however,  that  with  the  above  precautions  tho  distilla- 
tion of  50  c.c.  of  water  containing  O'OOtil  gram  of  potassium  nitrate 
with  6  grams  of  cast-iron  yielded  almost  precisely  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  ammonia.  Hence  cast-iron  alone  serves  as  a  sufficient 
reducing  agent  when  the  quantity  of  nitrates  present  is  small,  as  in 
drinking  waters,  and  when  the  proportion  of  east-iron  employed  is  in 
large  excess.  In  the  above  experiment  the  proportion  of  iron  to  . 
nitrate  was  1000:  8;  a  trial  with  about  15  times  as  much  iron  as 
nitrate  yielded  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  present.         F.  0. 

Petroleum  Spirit  and  Benzene.  By  A.  H.  Allen  (Chem.  iSTm-.*, 
40,  lUl). — Although  presenting  close  general  resemblances,  many 
characteristic  differences  exist  between  petroleum  spirit  and  benzene. 
The  author  gives  10  comparative  tests  for  petroleum  spirit,  benzo- 
line,  or  benzine,  and  for  coal-tar  naphtha  or  benzene  (known  commer- 
cially as  benzol),  the  last  one  being  as  follows  : — 

When  petroleum  is  warmed  with  Coal-tar  naphtha,    which   con- 

four  measures  of  nitric  acid  of  sists  chietly  of  benzene,  is  com- 
1*45  sp.  gr.,  the  acid  is  coloured  pletely  miscible  with  4  measures 
brown,  but  the  spirit  is  little  acted  of  nitric  acid  (1-45  sp.  gr.),  with 
on  and  forms  an  upper  layer.  great    rise   of    temperature    and 

production  of  dark  brown  colour. 

A    portion    of    the    nitrobenzene 

produced    may   separate   as    tho 

liquid  cools. 
The  greater  number  of  the  tests  given,  liowever,  are  valueless  when 
applied  to  mixtures  of  petroleum  and  coal-tar  naphtha,  but  the  nitric 
acid  test  above  mentioned  is  capable  of  giving  quantitative  results  if 
the  treatment  with  nitric  acid  be  conducted  in  a  small  Hask  and  an  in- 
verted condenser  attached  to  prevent  lo.ssof  vapours.  NN  hen  the  action 
has  nearly  ceased,  if  the  liquid  be  poured  into  a  narr^nv  graduaUd 
tube,  the  measure  of  the  upper  layer  indicates  with  approxuna(.> 
accuracy  the  amount  of  petroleum  spirit  present.  ".   H. 

Limit  of  Detection  of  Carbonic  Oxide.  By  W.  Hkmpel  (Znls. 
Anal.  Chem.,  1879,  ;3!»'J— 40:i).— The  det.retion  of  carbonic  oxide  in  tho 
air  heated  by  stoves  is  important  for  sanitary  reasons.  Of  the  procenses 
employed  for  this  purpose,  Vogel's  deserves  the  preference  over  those 
by  palladium  sodium  chloride,  and  cuprous  c-hloride,  since  its  indica- 
tion is  quite  decisive  even  in  presence  of  hydrocarbons  and  of  oxygen. 
Vogel  introduces  into  a  flask  of  100  c.c.  capacity,  which  bus  been 
°  4  c  2 
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filled  witli  the  gas  to  be  tested,  2  or  3  c.e.  of  water,  containing  suffi- 
cient  blood  to  have   a  reddish  tint,  and  to  show  in   a  test-tube   the 
characteristic  absorption-bands.     The  flask  is  well   shaken  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  if  carbonic  oxide  is  present,  a  change  to  rose  colour  is 
noticed,  and  addition  of  colourless  ammonium  sulphide  does  not  cause 
the  absorption-bands  to   disappear  or  to  change  into   an  indistinct 
broad  band,  as  is  the  case  when  the  sulphide  is  added  to  blood  free 
from  carbonic  oxide.     Vogel  found  that  0"25   per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide  could  be  detected  by  this  process,  and  that  the  employment  of 
larger  quantities  of  air  did  not  augment  its  delicacy.    The  author's  ex- 
periments pix)ved  that  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  could  not 
be  completely  absorbed  by  such  dilute  blood  solutions,  and   undiluted 
blood  or  stronger  solutions  frothed  so  much  when  shaken  as  to  be  in- 
applicable.    He   tried,  therefore,  exposing  the  gas  to  undiluted  blood 
by  making  a  mouse  inhale  it  for  some  time,  and  then   obtaining  a 
sample  of  the  blood  from  its   heart  immerliately  after  it   had  been 
killed.     A  mouse  was  inclosed  between  two  glass  funnels  fitted  mouth 
to  mouth,  the  joint   being  made  gas  tight  by  sheet  india-rubber;  air 
mixed  with  known  proportions  of  carbonic  oxide  was  drawn  through 
the  funnels,  and  after  the   experiment  was  finished,  the  mouse  was 
drowned  by  plunging  the  funnels  into  water.     The  gas  was  passed  at 
the  rate  of  10  litres  in  one  or  two  hours,  and  this  prevented  poisoning 
by  carbonic  anhj'dride  produced  by  respiration.     Vogel's  method  was 
compared  by  passing  the  air,  before  or  after  its  passage  through  the 
funnels,    through    the   dilute     blood    solution    contained   in    Liebig's 
potash-bulbs.     In  every  case  blood  free  from  cai'bonic  oxide  and  of  the 
same  dilution  was  compared  with  the  sample  after  addition  of  colour- 
less  ammonium  sulphide ;  the  difference  of  colour  was  then  evident, 
the  solution  which  contained  carbonic  oxide  remaining  more  reddish 
in  colour. 

The  author's  experiments  proved  that  when  large  quantities  of  gas 
(at  least  10  litres)  were  employed,  Vogel's  method  readily  detected 
0'05  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide ;  and  that  when  the  blood  was  taken 
from  a  mouse  which  had  inhaled  the  gas  O'Oo  per  cent,  was  the  least 
proportion  which  could  be  recognised. 

Symptoms  of  poisoning  became  evident  in  half-an-hour  when 
0"05  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  was  present,  and  when  the  proportion 
reached  2*9  per  cent,  the  mouse  died  in  about  two  minutes ;  hence  the 
presence  of  even  minute  traces  of  carbonic  oxide  in  air  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  author  suggests  the  plan  of  confining  the  mouse  under 
a  wire-net  cover  in  the  air.  F.   C. 

Decomposition  of  Mercuric  Cyanide  by  Dilute  Acids  alone 
and  in  presence  of  Sodium  Chloride.  By  P.  Plugge  {Zeits.  Anal. 
Ghem.,  1879,  408 — 417). — The  strong  affinity  which  exists  between 
mercury  and  cyanogen  is  shown  by  the  development  of  heat  on  dis- 
solving mercuric  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid  even  when  dilute,  and  also 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  mercury  salts  forming  the 
cyanide  of  the  metal  with  liberation  of  the  free  acid  of  the  salt ; 
further  mercuric  oxide  acts  on  alkaline  cyanides,  forming  mercuric 
cyanide,  and  mercuric  cyanide  in  solution  yields  no  precipitates  with 
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potassium  or  ammonium  hydrate,  with  potassium  iodide,  or  silver 
nitrate.  It  has  been  inferred  from  these  facts  that  mercuric  cyanide 
withstands  decomposition  by  other  acids  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Berthelot's  thermo-chemical  experiments  proved  that  in  dilute  so- 
lutions hydrocyanic  acid  completely  converts  mercuric  chloride  into 
cyanide;  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  completely  changed  dry 
mercuric  cyanide  into  chloride  :  hence  it  was  a.ssumed  that  strong 
liquid  hydrochloric  acid  liberated  hydrocyanic  acid  from  mercuric 
cyanide,  because  the  hydrate  was  accompanied  with  anhydrous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Toxicological  text-books  generally  assume  that  the 
organic  acids  in  the  food  and  stomach  cannot  libenite  hydrocyanic 
acid  from  mercuric  cyanide,  and  that  the  acid  cannot  be  separated  and 
detected  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  if  mercuric  cyanide  is 
present.  The  author's  experiments,  made  by  distilling  mercuric 
cyanide  with  dilute  acids  present  in  four  times  the  quantit}-  theoreti- 
cally sufficient  to  liberate  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  proved  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  can  thus  set  free  four-fifths  of  the  acid,  oxalic  acid  about 
one-twentieth,  and  tartaric  and  sulphuric  acids  about  one-tiftieth. 
From  this  it  appears  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  best  suited  for  liberating 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  mercuric  cyanide  with  a  view  to  its  detection ; 
but  as  hydrochloric  acid  renders  the  substance  unsuited  for  further 
researches,  the  author  prefers  distilling  with  oxalic  acid  and  sodium 
chloride,  which  can  liberate  by  distillation  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  producible  from  the  mercuric  cyanide. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  delicacy  of  this  method,  experiments  were 
made  on  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  containing  10  mgms.  in  1  c.c, 
equivalent  to  2*128  mgms.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  liquid  containing  a  quantity  of  mercuric  cyanide  equivalent  to  one 
twenty-five-thousandth  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  yields  by  the  above  pro- 
cess unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  acid.  ^Many  foods 
and  contents  of  the  stomach  which  contain  sodium  chloride  will  yield 
hydrocyanic  acid  on  distillation  after  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  only. 

F.  C. 

The  Ebullioscope.  By  P.  Waage  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chevi.,  1870, 
417 — 428). — The  author  publishes  the  results  of  experiments  made  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  this  instrument  for  determining  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  beer.  The  first  series  of  results  were  those  obtained 
from  mixtures  of  pure  spirit  and  water,  and  were  designed  to  a.scer- 
tain  whether  the  adjustment  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  at  the  barometric  pressure  observed  at  the  time  of  ex- 
periment was  a  sufficient  correction  for  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure;  and  also  whether  the  indications  of  the  instrument  are 
equally  reliable  for  low  and  high  percentages  of  alcohol.  The  adjust- 
ment for  barometric  pressure  was  proved  to  yield  a  correct  result ;  but 
the  scale  of  the  instrument  employed  was  not  correctly  graduated,  as 
it  showed  an  error  increasing  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol  present, 
and  reaching  O'l  per  cent,  with  20  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol ;  this 
error,  however,  was  only  about  001  per  cent,  for  ordinary  beer,  and 
was  therefore  insignificant  in  the  present  inquiry.  Two  marks  are 
made  on  the  instrument,  the  one  to  indicate  the  height  to  which  pure 
water  is  poured  in  for  the  determination  of  the  zero,  the  other  shows 
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how  mucli  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  required.  The  volume  of  water 
required  is  apparently  without  influence,  as  is  also  the  volume  of  weak 
alcohol  solutions  ;  but  when  about  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  present, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  volume  of  liquid  employed. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  mixing  with  pure  water 
known  proportions  of  one  or  both  of  the  following  liquids,  absolute 
alcohol  and  a  strong  solution  of  extractive  matter  obtained  by  eva- 
porating five  bottles  of  Bavarian  beer  to  about  750  c.c,  and  making 
this  up  to  1  litre.  The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  extractive  matter  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
yielded  by  the  ebullioscope.  The  presence  of  extractive  matter  in 
pure  water  exerted  no  influence  in  the  determination  of  the  zero  point 
of  the  scale.  When,  however,  both  alcohol  and  extractive  matter 
were  mixed  with  watei*,  the  result  obtained  was  too  high,  and  the  error 
was  increased  by  increasing  the  proportion  either  of  alcohol  or  of  ex- 
tractive matter ;  the  alcohol,  however,  appeared  to  exert  the  greater 
influence.  These  experiments  do  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy,  but 
only  indicate  the  nature  of  the  error  involved.  This  error  .is  easily 
corrected  in  the  case  of  beer,  since  the  alcohol  and  extractive  matter 
will  vary  similarly'  in  amount,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  find  what 
correction  must  be  applied  for  any  percentage  of  alcohol  indicated. 

Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  what  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied, by  determining  in  a  number  of  samples  of  Bavarian  beer :  (1)  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  directly  by  the  ebullioscope ;  (2)  the  percentage 
indicated  by  the  ebullioscope  in  the  distillate  from  a  measured  quantity 
of  beer  made  up  to  the  original  volume  ;  (3)  the  pei'centage  indicated 
in  the  same  liquid  by  the  sp.  gr.  The  results  yielded  by  (2)  and  (3) 
agreed  closely.  But  it  was  found  that  if  over  6  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  alcohol  is  indicated  by  (1),  0'216  per  cent,  must  be  deducted,  leaving 
a  possible  error  of  0"035  per  cent,  in  each  estimation.  If  method  (1) 
shows  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  0'159  per  cent,  must 
be  deducted,  leaving  a  possible  error  of  0"028  per  cent. ;  and  as  a 
result  of  a  few  experiments  made  with  beer  prepared  by  surface  fer- 
mentation, the  error  of  excess  for  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  O'll  per 
cent.,  and  for  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol  the  error  is  0'02  per  cent.  By 
applying  the  above  corrections  then,  the  possible  error  of  the  alcohol 
estimation  in.  a  beer  by  the  ebullioscope  will  never  reach  OT  per  cent. 
Experiments  were  further  made  to  determine  the  cau.'^e  of  the  above 
exTor ;  they  seemed  to  prove  that  the  ebullioscope  indicates  not  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  beer,  but  the  percentage  which  would  exist 
if  all  the  solid  constituents  were  removed  from  the  beer. 

The  author  concludes  with  offering  various  suggestions  as  to  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  instrument,  to  increase 
the  accuracy  of  its  indications  and  convenience  in  its  manipulation. 

F.  C. 

The  Ammoniacal  Copper  Test  and  its  Application.    By  J. 

Steinee  (Ghem.  News,  40,  139). — The  author  has  investigated  this 
process  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  could  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  malt  liquors,  esj^ecially  when 
old,  black,  or  "  turning  "  beers  are  to  be  analysed.    In  these  instances 
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the  Tolnmetric  determination  with  Fehlin^'s  solution  does  not  give 
very  satisfactory  results,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
straw-jellow  colour  after  boiling  for  some  time,  and  when  about  three- 
foui-tbs  of  the  total  cupric  oxide  has  been  reduced.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  the  amount  of  glucose  or  "  uncrystallisable  sugar"  in  jag- 
gery, China,  or  Jamaica  sugars  has  to  be  ascertained,  and  in  other 
instances,  especially  with  old  pale  ale  or  old  lager  beer,  where  the 
sugar  in  the  beer  is  reduced  by  after-fermentation  to  less  than  ono-half 
per  cent.  Unless  the  beer  solution  is  added  gradually  to  the  copper  test 
and  the  boiling  is  repeated  several  times,  a  muddy  hydrated  copper 
suboxide  is  separated  and  remains  suspended  in  the  liquor,  in  which 
case  even  filtering  is  useless  and  the  test  has  to  be  put  aside.  The 
author  has  devised  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  h»>  is  able  to 
apply  the  ammoniacal  alkaline  copper  test.  The  results  obtained  for 
such  cases  as  the  above  are,  however,  only  approximate,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  the  application  of  the  polariscope, 
which,  considering  the  large  amount  of  substance  used  for  a  "  normal 
solution,"  offers  much  more  trustwortliy  data  for  calculation,  and  its 
indication  should  therefore  never  be  neglected  in  the  analysis  of  starch- 
sugar.  The  author  nevertheless  considers  the  ammoniacal  copper  test 
as  most  valuable  for  telling  by  merely  analytical  means  whether  a 
starch-sugar  or  a  beer  contains  only  one  sugar,  or  if  two  of  them  are 
present ;  and  such  analysis  may  be  safely  relied  on  if  there  be  only  one 
sugar,  as  in  diabetic  urine,  or  in  most  beers  and  in  raw  sugars. 

D.  B. 
Estimation  of  Urea  in  Urine.  By  G.  Esbach  (Compt.  rend.,  89, 
417). — The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  in  a  mixture 
of  glucose  and  urea,  the  gas  evolved  by  treatment  with  sodium  hypo- 
bromite  varies  with  the  proportion  of  glucose  present.  Sodium  liypo- 
bromite  causes  the  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  gas  from  glucose 
solutions.  The  quantity  of  gas  evolved  from  urea  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  glucose.  C.  W.  W. 

New  Test  for  Papaverine.  By  J.  TATTEESAUi  (Chem.  Nnrx,  40, 
12(3). — Papaverine,  when  brought  in  contact  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  gives  a  light  pink-violet  colour.  On  heating,  this  either 
disappears  completely  or  becomes  a  light  grey,  but  tiie  following  reac- 
tion is  more  permanent  and  more  characteristic  of  the  alkaloid: — 
Place  the  substance  to  be  tested  in  an  evaporating  basin  and  heat  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  fragment  of  sodium  arsenate.^  A 
dark  bluish-violet  colour  is  finally  obtained,  which  is  very  stable.  VVhen 
the  contents  of  the  dish  are  cold,  add  10  c.c.  of  water  ami  pour  the 
orange  liquid  obtained  into  a  flask,  dilute  once  more  and  add  soda  to 
strongly  alkaline  reaction:  the  liquid  rapidly  darkens  in  colour,  and 
when"an  excess  has  been  added  ai)pears  almost  l)lack  ;  it  is  vi«)let.red 
by  reflected,  and  a  pink-straw  colour  by  transmitted  light.  Strych- 
nine,  brucine,  morphine,  .salicin,  atropine,  narcotine,  narceine,  digita^ 
line,  picrotoxin,  curarine,  colchin,  and  cantharidin  do  not  exhibit  this 
reaction,  becoming,  on  subsequent  addition  of  alkali,  light  orange  or 

dirty  yellow.  ,        i- 

Codeine,  when   heated   with   sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  arsenate 
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gives  a  fine  deep  blue  colour,  much  darker  than  the  one  produced  by 
ferric  chloride  under  similar  circumstances.  On  addition  of  water 
and  alkali  this  becomes  orange,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  alkaloid. 

D.  B. 

Detection  of  Milk  Adulteration.  By  W.  H.  "Watson  (Chem. 
News,  40,  102). — From  analyses  of  milk  fi-om  various  dairies  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  circumstances  existing 
as  to  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food,  nature  of  different  cows, 
their  condition  and  health  at  particular  periods,  and  changes  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  author  concludes  that  cows'  milk  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations  in  composition.  He  has  found  in  many 
instances  milk  from  well-fed  healthy  cows  to  contain  as  little  as 
lO'S  per  cent,  of  total  solids  and  from  8'5  to  9  per  cent,  of  solids  not 
fat.  The  results  of  other  experimenters  are  compared,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  present  limits  adopted  by  public  analysts  for  genuine 
milk  should  be  reconsidered.  D.  B. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Milk  Fat.  By  F.  Soxhlet  (Dingl. 
pohjt.  J.,  Qi3Qi,  461 — 465). — For  determining  the  fat  in  milk,  the  author 
recommends  the  method  of  extraction  by  means  of  ether  with  the  fol- 
lowing modification,  whereby  the  time  is  considerably  reduced  without 
interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  process  depends  on 
the  application  of  anhydrous  gypsum  for  drying  the  milk  and  on  the 
use  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  extraction  apparatus.  By  mixing  the 
milk  with  burnt  gypsum  (20  grams  for  10  c.c.  of  milk),  the  evapora- 
tion is  greatly  facilitated.  The  apparatus  used  for  extracting  the  fat 
from  the  dried  product  is  self-acting,  and  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  washing  precipitates  on  filters,  and  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  original  paper.  A  substance  may  be  extracted  300  times  with 
boiling  ether  in  eleven  hours  with  this  apparatus ;  during  that  time, 
if  each  washing  measures  25  to  30  c.c,  7'5  to  9  litres  of  boiling  ether 
pass  through  the  substance,  although  about  80  c.c.  only  of  ether  are  re- 
quired to  work  the  apparatus.  D.  B. 

Composition  of  Devonshire  Cream.  By  A.  W.  Bltth  {Analyst, 
1879,  141). — The  following  is  the  average  composition  of  Devonshire 
cream : — 


I 


Water. 

Casein. 

Albumin. 

Galactin. 

Lactochrome. 

28-675 

3-530 

•521 

-050 

undetermined 

Milk  sugar. 

Milk  fat. 

Ash. 

CI  in  ash. 

Calcium  phosphate 

1-723 

65-011 

•490 

-013 

-373 

The  analysis  of  Devonshire  cream  presents  but  little  difficulty.  A 
weighed  portion  is  taken,  the  fat  melted,  and  after  about  half  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  most  of  the  casein,  &c., 
settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  fat  can  be  poured  off  as  easily  as  that 
from  butter.  The  residue  remaining  is  now  treated  with  petroleum 
and  thoroughly  exhausted.    "  The  fat  "  and  "  solids  not  fat "  are  dried 
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separately,  which  is  the  ouly  way  in  which  the  water  can  with  any 
convenience  be  estimated.  [).  ]i_ 

New  Method  for  Detecting  Foreign  Fats  in  Butter.  By 
J.  KOETTSTOKFER  (Zeits.  Anal.  Chem  ,  187'J,  4:il  — 4-;^7).— Tlie  author 
continues  and  concludes  a  paper  the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Zeitsckrift  for  1879,  p.  199. 

Further  analytical  results  obtained  by  the  author's  method  are 
here  published,  and  they  have  led  him  to  consider  233  instead  of 
232-4  as  the  highest  number  yielded  by  pure  butter,  the  lower  limit, 
221-5,  remaining  unaltered.  Two  analyses  can  be  completed  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  the  process  has  yielded  c(mcordant  results  in  the 
hands  of  an  assistant.  The  alcoholic  potash  solution  is  best  jirepared 
in  small  quantity  only,  as  it  is  altered  by  oxidation;  in  making  it, 
82  grams  of  ordinary  caustic  potash  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  91'  per 
cent,  alcohol ;  25  c.c.  of  this  solution  will  correspond  to  about  18  c.c. 
of  deminormal  hydrochloric  acid.  The  effect  of  a  sample  of  butter 
becoming  rancid  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  potash  solution  required 
by  1  gram  of  the  butter  by  about  15  mgm.,  since  some  of  the  acid  has 
volatilised  ;  rancidity  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  ai)i)lica- 
tion  of  the  method  to  detect  adulteration.  Some  samj)les  analysed 
yielded  the  number  192-5  ;  they  probably  contained  no  butter,  and 
were  mixtures  of  refined  salt  and  oil.  One  remarkable  specimen  con- 
sisted mainly  of  oil,  in  which  solid  pieces  of  fat  were  floating  ;  the  oil 
gave  the  number  225,  the  fat  2218;  hence  both  portions  must  have 
come  from  genuine  butter ;  when  melted  together  in  the  proportions 
received  by  the  retail  dealer,  they  yielded  only  an  oily  mass.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  butter  fat  having  been  melted  by  the  maker, 
and  having  separated  on  cooling  to  17°  into  oily  and  crystalline  j)or- 
tions,  as  was  noticed  by  Chevreul,  the  retail  dealer  having  then  received 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  oily  portion  ;  this  sample  was  most  remark- 
ably rancid.  In  comparing  the  above  method  with  that  of  Hehner, 
the  author  considers  that  its  trustworthiness,  and  the  ease  and  rupitlity 
of  its  execution,  give  it  the  preference  ;  but  in  calculating  the  percentage 
of  adulteration,  the  author  has  taken  the  average  iminber  Cor  lard,  suet, 
and  oleomargariu,  which  number  is  too  high  if  the  adultenint  i.s  olivo 
or  other  oil.  Hehner's  method  is  better  suited  to  detect  the  amount  of 
adulteration,  since  almost  all  adulterants  give  the  same  proportion  of 
insoluble  fatty  acids,  and  it  will  also  detect  small  (juantities  of  butter 
in  large  proportions  of  foreign  fat  and  oil,  but  for  the  detection  of  all 
large  adulterations,  the  author's  method  is  adapted.  The  value  of  a 
butter  depends  not  only  on  its  containing  genuine  butter-fat,  but  also 
on  its  comparative  freedom  from  nmculity.  An  a<lulterated  butter 
free  from  rancidity  is  often  preferred  to  a  genuine  one  whose  rancidity 
is  noticeable.  The  author  has  determined  the  amount  of  nuicidity  in 
different  samples  by  titrating  the  free  acid ;  from  3  to  lU  grams  of  the 
butter,  which  had  been  repeatedly  melted  and  filtered,  was  weighed  into 
a  flask  of  about  50  c.c.  capacity  ;  ether,  freed  from  acidity  by  adding 
phenol-phthalein  and  then  alcoholic  potash  until  the  violet  colimr  was 
just  permanent,  was  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  butter, 
and  the  acid  was  titrated  with  alcoholic  potash.     The  number  of  cubic 
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centimeters  of  normal  alkali  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  100  grams 
of  butter  was  on  an  average  4,  but  varied  in  different  samples  from 
1  to  8,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  15,  26,  and  even  41'6.  Samples  re- 
quiring 8  c.c.  represented  the  limit  vs^liicb  vrould  be  tolerated  in  good 
butter.  F.  C. 

Analysis  of  Butter  Fat.  By  F.  P.  Perkins  (Analyst,  1879, 
142). — The  following  method  is  proposed,  and  said  to  give  accui'ate 
results : — Weigh  out  1  to  2  grams  of  purified  butter  fat ;  saponify  in  a 
beaker  in  the  usual  way ;  drive  off  the  alcohol ;  cool ;  set  free  the  acids 
by  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid ;  pass  through  a  small  filter ;  wash  tho- 
roughly, first  by  decantation  with  cold,  and  lastly  with  hot  water  on 
the  filter;  mabe  up  the  filtrate  to,  say  200  c.c.  ;  transfer  100  c.c.  to  a 
small  retort  with  condenser,  and  distil  slowly  until  the  whole  has  passed 
over ;  add  a  few  drops  of  litmus  solution  ;  titrate  with  decinormal 
potash ;  calculate  the  amount  consumed  by  the  volatile  acids  in 
100  grams  of  fat ;  and  translate  to  butyric  acid,  C4H8O2.  The  in- 
soluble acids  on  the  filter  are  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  the  liquid 
holding  the  acids  in  solution  being  received  in  a  flask.  The  filtrate  is 
washed  with  alcohol,  until  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus,  and  the  filtrate 
is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  alcohol.  Half  of  this  is  taken,  coloured 
with  a  suitable  indicator,  and  lieated  gently  ;  decinormal  potash  solution 
is  run  in,  and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  for  neutrali- 
sation noted  ;  the  second  portion  is  similarly  treated.  The  first  experi- 
ment serves  as  a  guide  to  colour,  &c.  ;  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
used  is  ascertained,  and  the  amount  required  by  the  non-volatile  acids 
in  100  grams  of  fat  calculated.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
fats  used  as  adulterants,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  convert 
this  to  stearic  acid,  CigHagOa.  D.  B. 


Technical    Chemistry. 


Heating  Steam  Boilers.  By  F.  Fischer  (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  232, 
037_242,  and  33(3— 348).— In  the  first  portion  of  his  paper,  the 
author  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  results  obtained  by  various 
chemists  relative  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  steam  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  The  results  obtained  by 
Ormesson,  Garnier,  Johnson,  de  la  Beche,  Playfair,  and  Brix,  are  but 
of  limited  value,  as  they  disregarded  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  by  the 
flue  gases,  and  on  this  account  the  author  considers  Hartig's  results 
more  trustworthy,  who  found  that  42  to  71  per  cent,  of  the  heating 
power  of  coal  was  available  for  the  formation  of  steam ;  from  these, 
aud  the  results  obtained  by  other  chemists,  it  is  assumed  that  prac- 
tically the  heating  value  of  coal  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  calcu- 
lated from  its  composition. 

In  conducting  heating  trials  with  boilers,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is,  how  much  water   can  be  vaporised  with   1    kilo,  of  combustible. 
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The  quantity  of  water  to  be  heated  is  ascertained  by  weight  or  measure, 
but  the  difference  between  this  and  what  is  h>ft  in  the  boiler  does  not 
represent  the  actual  quantity  of  water  converted  into  steam,  us  the 
hatter  often  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  water  (as  niiich  as  20  per 
cent.).  Hallauer  and  Hugentobler  determine  tlie  latter  by  the  heat 
which  is  liberated  by  the  condensation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
steam.  This  method  was  origiually  proposed  by  llirn,  and  lias  \>vvn 
since  improved  by  Linde. 

According  to  Knight  and  Guzzi,  a  copper  vessel  is  fdh'd  with  the 
steam  to  be  examined,  and  the  amount  of  water  determined  by  weigh- 
ing. It  is,  however,  better  to  conden.se  a  certain  quantity  of  the  .steam, 
and  to  determine  in  the  water  the  chlorine,  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  any 
other  constituent  which  is  present  in  the  feed  water,  whereby  the  pro- 
portion of  steam  and  water  may  be  obtained  by  a  simple  calculation. 

The  quantity  of  combustible  used  is  determined  by  weight.  It  is 
essential  to  conduct  the  heating  trial  for  some  time,  as  it  i.s  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  whether  boiler  and  brickwork  have  exactly  the 
same  temperature  after  the  trials  as  before.  It  is  of  little  importance 
to  determine  the  heating  power  of  the  combustible  for  a  steam  boiler  in 
its  present  state  and  under  its  existing  circumstances,  since  the  latter 
alter  materially  every  day.  It  is,  however,  important  and  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  fuel  is  not  used  for 
the  formation  of  steam  and  the  causes  of  this  loss.  Such  sources  of 
error  are  (1)  imperfect  combustion;  (2)  the  heat  which  is  removed 
from  the  fire-grate  with  the  ashes  ;  (3)  the  heat  which  escapes  through 
the  chimney,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the  Hue 
gases  ;  (4)  transmission  and  radiation.  Unless  the  requisite  amount 
of  oxygen  is  admitted  to  boiler  Hres  to  complete  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  or  if  the  gases  evolved  are  allowed  to  cool  below  the  tenqterature 
of  ignition,  previous  to  their  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
soot  is  deposited,  and  the  flue  gases  will  contain  carbonic  o.\ide. 
Although  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the  formation  of  soot  is  very 
slight  (1  per  cent.),  carbonic  oxide  gives  rise  to  considerable  lo.s.ses. 
Thompson  mentions  that  in  the  case  of  42  boilers  examined,  42  per  cent. 
of  the  total  heating  value  was  lost  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  12  per  cent,  by  transmission  and  radiation. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  Fischer  deals  principally  with  the 
effects  produced  by  the  tine  gases.  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  latter,  the  air  which  enters  the  fire-place  is  meiisured  by  means 
of  an  anemometer.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  measuring  the  air 
accurately,  the  results  are  not  trustworthy,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  brickwork  perfectly  air-tight. 

Linde  calculates  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  W„  transmitted  fn>m  a 
large  boiler  to  the  feed  water,  from  tlie  heat  evolved  in  the  heat<T,  W,, 
and  from  the  temperature  of  the  flue  ga.sc8  /j  between  boiler  and 
heater,  and  ^3  behind  the  heater,  both  the  total  quantity  of  flue  gases 
L,  and  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place  t,  by  the  equation 
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and  W2  =  Lc  (^2  —  ^3),  c  denoting  the  specific  heat  —  therefore 

T    -       ^^ 

The  author  mentions  that  altliough  heating  trials  have  been  carried 
out  hitherto  with  great  accuracy  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the 
feed- water,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  &c.,  incorrect  values  bave 
been  taken  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  produced  by  combustion. 
The  following  table  gives  the  correct  specific  heat  of  the  gases  : — 

Air.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 

Temperature    0—200°  10—200°  0—200° 

Specific  heat    0-23751  0-21751  0-2438 

Hjdrogen.  COg.  CO2. 

Temperature    10—200°       -30—+  10°     10—100° 

Specific  heat    8-4090  0-18427  0-20246 

CO..  CO.  CH4. 

Temperature    10—210°  10-200°         10—200" 

Specific  heat    0-21692  0-2450  0-59295 

C2H4.  SO2.  H2O. 

Temperature    10—200°  10—200°         10—200° 

Specific  heat    0-4040  0-15531  0-48051 

In  conclusion  various  formulte  are  given  for  calculating  the  heating 
effects  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  flue  gases.  D.  B. 

Ferric  Chloride  as  a  Purifier  of  Water.  By  Gdnning  (Bied. 
Cent)-.,  1879,  467). — This  has  been  tried  with  great  success  by  the 
author  on  the  water  of  the  Maas,  the  quantity  used  being  0-032  gram 
per  litre.  After  standing  30  hours  the  water  beCom.es  clear,  and  can 
be  used  without  any  injurious  effect.  J.  K.   C. 

Preservation  of  Drinkable  Water.  By  H.  Schipp  (Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  466). — Experiments  were  made  on  a  water  which  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  gypsum  and  organic  matter,  and  was  con- 
sequently liable  to  become  putrid  in  hot  weather,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  addition  of  0-3  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid 
entirely  prevented  this,  and  kept  the  water  in  good  condition.  Carbon 
bisulphide  and  phenol  are  mentioned  by  the  author  as  preservatives  of 
zoological  preparations.  J.  K.  0. 


Composition  of  a  WelL-water  at  Grouville,  Jersey.     By  T.  M. 

Morgan  (Chem.  News,  40,  97). — The  Female  Orphans'  Home  of 
Grouville,  situated  in  the  country,  well  isolated  and  far  removed  from 
any  sewers,  was  visited  in  May  last  by  a  severe  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  as  there  was  no  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  source  was  to  be  found  on  the  spot.  The  well  yielded 
water  of  a  pleasant  taste,  perfectly  clear,  and  colourless.  Its  analysis 
gave  per  million  parts  : — 
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N  as  C.       Organic.     O  of  KMnO^. 

Total  solids.  Chlorine.  nitrates.  I.  IT.  consumed. 

1378  3-2GG  26  2  1-8  0-186 

The  dissolved  gases  per  litre  were — 

CO.  =  .58  c.c.     0  =  4  c.c.    N  =  lo  c.c. 

When  kept  for  a  few  days  the  water  acquired  an  odour,  and  when  this 
was  rendered  more  sensible  by  warming  in  a  flask  it  suggested  the 
smell  of  putrid  urine.  This  particular  well  was  sunk  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  establi.shnient,  and  afterwards  covered  in.  About  tK)  feet 
distant  a  cesspool  had  been  constructed  six  feet  deep.  It  had  loner 
been  used,  but  for  the  last  three  years  had  received  urine  and  .snap- 
suds  exclusively ;  from  this  the  well  is  supposed  to  have  received  its 
pollution.  After  the  outbreak  of  fever  it  was  emptied  and  filled  up. 
A  bore- well  100  yards  from  the  cesspool  and  in  another  direction,  gave 
water  of  the  following  composition  per  million  parts : — 

N  as  nitrites  C.        Organic. 

Total  solids.         Chlorine.  Ammonia.         and  nitrates.  I.  II. 

840  180  traces  5-5  2V        2-8 


Dissolved  gases  in  a  litre  : — 

CO..  =  32-5  c.c.     0  =  35  c.c.     N  =  13  c.c. 


I).  IJ. 


South  American  Saltpetre.  By  G.  Langbein  (Dingl.  jwhji.  ./., 
232,  453 — 4G0). — The  author  explains  the  formation  of  Peruvian 
saltpetre  by  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen  of  rotting  sea-weeds 
eliminated  as  ammonia  was  oxidised  by  the  air  into  nitric  acid,  and 
that  this,  combined  with  the  bases  present  in  the  sea-water,  was  con- 
centrated by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  used  in  Peruvian  salt- 
petre works  for  feeding  boiler.s,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
water  represents  one  of  the  worst  kinds  employed  for  such  purposes : 

Residue  per  liter  in  grams 58400  .5-8600 

CaSO,    .    2')(;06  1-9244 

Na.SO, l-i"31  l-'ie^O 

MgCl '^-"-^-''^  0-2269 

N&l 2-U511  21332 

This  water  is  now  purifled  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  it  in 
quantity  equivalent  to  the  lime  and  magnesia  present,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  by  means  of  a  Korting's  elevator.  The  nmgm-sium 
carbonate  is  then  decomposed  with   milk   of  lime,  and  the   mixture 

allowed  to  settle. 

With  reo-ard  to  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  various  improvements 
have  recenUy  been  made  in  b.,iling  out  the  raw  n.aterial.  Instea.l  of 
using  direct  steam,  condensers  are  employed.  1  hcse  f..rni  clcsed 
square  cylinders  12  m.  X  r85  m.  x  1-8.5  m.,  mto  which  the  mw 
material  is  brought  on  perforated  trucks,  which   run  on  rails.      Ihc 
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trucks  and  contents  remain  in  the  cylinders  during  the  boiling  out, 
and  contain  at  the  end  of  the  operation  the  insoluble  residue.  Tbe 
condensers  are  -worked  at  a  pressure  of  4  to  6  atmospheres,  agitation 
being  procured  by  elevators. 

In  conclusion,  analyses  of  the  Peruvian  raw  material  from  various 
deposits  are  given.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those  situated 
between  Taltal  and  Paposa  : — 

NaNOs.         NaCl.         NaaSO^  +  HoO.        CaCOj  and  insoluble. 

47-2  7-4  26-7  187 

The  saltpetre  deposits  in  Chili  are  almost  unlimited  in  size,  but  the 
layer  which  yields  saltpetre  (caliche)  is  less  extensive,  its  thickness 
being  between  30  and  40  cm.  D.  B. 

Chemical  Technology  of  Glass.     (Dingl.  polyt.  J.,  232,  348 — 

353). — Frickinger  has  observed  that  Bohemian  glass  bottles  are 
attacked  by  sodium  tartrate,  magnesia,  crystallised  sodium  carbonate, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  by  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  alcohol. 

Weber  has  undertaken  a  large  number  of  experiments  as  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  glass  and  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to 
atmospheric  influences.  He  has  investigated  a  series  of  good  quality 
glasses,  of  defective  glasses,  and  of  glasses  which  can  no  longer  be 
used  practically,  and  therefore  approach  near  to  the  defective  series. 
Good  glasses  are  those  which  are  in  good  condition  after  being  used 
for  some  time.  According  to  Weber,  their  surface  should  not  become 
covered  "with  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Defective  glasses 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  take  up  moisture,  and  dirt  adheres  to  them 
more  easily.  When  they  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a 
white  stain  is  produced,  whereas  good  glass  remains  unaltered. 

In  the  paper,  numerous  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  glass  are 
arranged  tabularly.  These  analyses  show  that  the  quality  of  glass 
depends  no  more  on  the  absolute  and  often  considerable  quantity  of 
silicic  acid  than  on  the  small  quantity  of  alkali  present,  but  that, 
besides  the  correct  proportion  of  silicic  acid  to  the  bases,  the  proportion 
of  the  lime  or  the  oxide  of  lead  and  the  alkalis  influences  the  quality 
of  the  glass.  Thus  in  the  case  of  defective  glasses,  the  proportion  of 
silicic  acid  to  the  bases  was  less  than  3  :  1,  and  the  alkalis  predomi- 
nated over  the  lime.  Although  with  good  glasses,  the  proportion  of 
silicic  acid  is  often  slightly  less  than  that  required,  they  always  contain 
more  lime  than  alkalis.  D.  B. 

Phosphorus  in  Ancient  Iron.  By  A.  E.  Arnold  (Clwm.  News., 
40,  138). — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  scoria  produced  in 
Roman  or  Etruscan  times  from  the  specular  ore  of  Elba  : — 


0  and  unde 

FeO. 

Al.Oa. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

ZnO. 

S. 

P2O5. 

SiOa.       termined. 

76-49 

2-57 

0-60 

1-32 

0-64 

0-20 

0-40 

0-34 

14-20       3-88 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  about  eight  times 
as  much  in  the  natural  ore,  which  usually  contains  0-04  per  cent.  P. 


Si. 

s. 

P. 

Mn. 

Fc. 

1-672 

0-067 

0-110 

0-748 

93-256  =  100-159 

1-676 

0-0.56 

0-108 

0-757 

93-256  =  100-000 

1-674 

0-067 

0109 

0-7o3 

93-256  =  100-105 
D.  B. 
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The  author  obtained  in  1878  a  piece  of  metallic  iron  from  the  same 
district.     It  gave  on  analysis  : — 

Combined  carbon.         Gnipliite.  Si.  S.  P.  Mn 

0-873  2-853        0544        0-096        0090        0-091 

Fi\,0:(.  Fe.  Moisture. 

2-430  92-804  0092 

Cast-iron  recently  produced  from  Elba  ore  near  the  same  locality  con- 
tained thi'ee  times  the  quantity  of  silicon  present  in  the  above  analysis, 

the  constituents  being  as  follows  : — 

C. 

1 4-306 

II 4-147 

Mean    ....      4-306 


Dephosphorisation  of  Pig-iron.  By  Head  (DuhjI  j,„hit.  J., 
232,  451). — According  to  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  it  is  possii>lo  to 
remove  within  half  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  silicon  and  four-hfth.s  of 
the  phosphorus  contained  in  Cleveland  iron.  The  motal  is  exposed  to 
a  very  strong  blast  in  a  furnace  lined  with  dolomite  and  red  iron- 
stone.  This  discovery  has  been  more  fully  develojjed  by  llolckow, 
Vaughan,  and  Company,  who  at  present  prepare  steel  in  the  BessenuT 
converter  from  Cleveland  iron,  which  surpasses  in  purity  all  other 
brands  of  cast-steel. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  high  temperature  which  prevails  in 
the  converter  during  the  blowing,  it  must  be  coated  internally 
with  a  refractory  material,  a  lining  of  pure  quartz-sand  fgani.'-ti'r) 
being  used.  The  chemical  action  which  is  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  fused  metal  is  oxidation  of  all  the  sub- 
stances mixed  with  the  iron,  besidesoxidation  of  part  of  the  iron  it.>ielf. 
The  silicon  forms  silicic  acid,  the  phosphorus,  j)hosphoric  acid,  and 
part  of  the  iron,  ferric  oxide.  The  latter  has  two  acids  at  its  disposal 
— SiOa  in  considerable  quantity  and  P2O5  in  s"'"-'!  quantity— the  re- 
sulting product  is  iron  silicate,  whereas  the  p'iosi)horic  acid  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  reduced  and  again  enJ-ers  the  iron.  A  difTerent 
result  is  however  obtained  if,  besides  f  rric  oxide,  other  bases  are 
present  in  excess,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  lining  of  the  converter 
consists  of  metallic  oxides  and  not  of  silicic  acid.  ^  Thoiiiius  and  (Jil- 
Christ's  discovery  is  based  on  this  circumstance.  For  lining  the  con- 
verter  a  species  of  dolomite  consisting  of  7  per  cent.  SiO^,  3-5  fM-r 
cent.  AI0O3  and  Fe-A;  88  per  cent.  CaCO,  and  MgCO,  i.s  used.  This 
materiafis  ground,  pressed  in  moulds  of  229  x  152  x  76  mm.,  and 
burnt  .strongly,  so  that  all  the  carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  bricks  are 
then  fixed  in  the  converter.  Before  charging  the  laft«T  with  the 
melted  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of  dolomite  ami  red  hannatite  is  added, 
which  dissolves  in  the  metallic  bath  and  protects  the  lining  of  tho 
converter.  After  blowing  for  ten  minutes  with  a  bla-st  of  75o  mm. 
mercury,  a  further  quantity  of  dolomite  and  bamatito  is  added  and  tho 
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blast  continued  for  fifteen  minutes.  Finally  fused  specular  iron  is  added, 
and  after  six  minutes'  blowing  the  operation  is  finished.  The  slag 
formed  is  basic,  whilst  hitherto  it  was  always  distinctly  acid,  and  it  is 
due  to  this  circumstance  that  the  phosphorus  is  absorbed  by  the  slag. 

The  steel  prepared  from  Cleveland  iron  with  1'5  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus contained  only  0'02  per  cent.,  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results 
in  all  trials  as  to  firmness.  D.  B. 

Manufacture  of  Crucible  Steel.  By  H.  T.  Bell  {Chem.  News, 
40,  102). — In  giving  an  outline  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
cementation,  the  author  mentions  that,  after  the  converting  process 
the  bars  of  steel  are  covered  with  blisters,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
various  theories  proposed  to  account  for  this  peculiar  formation,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  investigations.  It  was 
found  that  a  marked  increase  of  silicon  was  obtained  whei^e  the 
blisters  occurred,  whilst  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  had 
been  changed.  The  iron  had  assumed  a  crystalline  structure,  and  had 
chemically  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon.  This  latter 
change  commences  on  the  exterior,  and  extends  itself  to  the  interior 
of  the  bars,  if  the  process  be  continued  sufiiciently  long,  thus  showing 
that  carbonic  oxide  never  penetrates  into  the  centre  of  the  bar,  until 
the  whole  is  converted  into  steel.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after 
the  conversion  of  the  iron,  a  quantity  of  the  charcoal  in  the  converting 
pots  is  found  in  a  pulverised  state,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 

The  most  important  of  the  elements  which  affect  the  quality  and 
mechanical  properties  of  steel  are  the  following : — Carbon,  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese.  The  changes  which  take  place 
when  these  elements  are  introduced  are  well  known.  D.  B. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  Employed  as  Stopping  for  Teeth.      By  R. 

Bender  (^4rc/i.  Fharm.  [3],  14,  403). — Blandy's  patent  "stopping" 
consists  of  tin  91"63  parts  in  100,  silver  3'82,  and  copper  4'4.  This 
is  in  plates  3  mm.  thick,  whilst  another  alloy,  which  when  mixed  with 
mercury  forms  a  hard  amalgam,  is  a  silvery-white  powder,  and  con- 
sists of  silver  48-33  parts  in  100,  tin  3678,  gold  14-72. 

E.  W.  P. 

Investigation  of  American  and  Russian  Petroleum.  By  J. 
BiEL  (Dhuil.  pohjt.  J.,  232,  354— 363).— It  is  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  springs,  although  more  abundant,  are  poorer  in  petro- 
leum than  the  Russian  springs,  the  average  yield  of  Russian  springs 
being  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  American.  In  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  plant,  the  Russian  borings  are  only  made  70  meters  deep ; 
while  in  America  their  depth  is  from  300  to  400  meters. 

Some  time  ago,  the  author  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  Caucasian 
petroleum  as  compared  with  American  petroleum.  It  is  characterised 
by  its  entire  absence  of  tarry  substances,  and  has  a  greater  illumina- 
ting power.  At  a  meeting  of  English  importers  of  petroleum  held  at 
Liverpool,  the  question  as  to  the  great  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
American  petroleum  was  discussed,  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
springs  formerly  worked  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  yield  only 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  the  remainder  being  furnished 
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by  the  sprinj^s  recently  discovered  in  the  Bradford  district.  The  oil 
obtained  from  this  district  varies  from  the  original  petroleum  in  many 
respects.  The  dang-er  of  fire  is  much  greater,  as  it  ignites  when 
warmed  to  30'',  and  it  burns  very  badly,  as  it  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  heavy  oils. 

Although  Russian  petroleum  is  a  purer  product  than  American 
petroleum,  its  firing  point  is  very  low.  Thi.s  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  manufacturers  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  specific 
gravity  of  American  petroleum.  The  author  mentions  that  unless  the 
firing  point  is  increased  to  38^  (the  present  firing  point  being  3U°), 
Russian  petroleum  cannot  compete  with  American  in  the  European 
market.  The  reason  that  this  has  not  yet  been  done  is,  that  the 
Russian  manufacturers  believed  that  by  altering  the  firitig  point  the 
specific  gravity  would  be  increased  so  materially  tliat  the  oil  would 
lose  its  property  of  following  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick. 
The  author  has  investigated  this  question  more  minutel}',  and  found 
that  the  "  di-awing  up  "  of  petroleum  is  independent  of  the  s]>ecific 
gravity,  but  varies  -with  the  boiling  point ;  the  lower  the  latter,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  follow  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick ; 
moreover  the  firing  point  of  petroleum  does  not  depend  on  the  specific 
gravity,  but  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  boiling  point  of  the  oil. 

U.  B. 

American  Baking  Powders  and  Alum.  By  H.  A.  Mott 
(Anahjsf,  1879,  li'o — 14G). — The  author  has  examined  a  large 
number  of  baking  powders,  and  found  that  most  of  them  were  largely 
adulterated.  The  best  powders  are  composed  of  potassium  bitartmte, 
tartaric  acid,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  sodium  bicarlxjnate,  held 
together  by  a  little  starch  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  injurious 
y)Owders  are  composed  of  alum  and  sodium  bicarbonMc,  and  often  con- 
tain   "terra  alba,"  insoluble  calcium  phosphate,  &c. 

The  effect  of  alum  on  bread  is  to  tend  to  whiten  it,  and  to  prevent 
an  excess  of  fermentation  (when  yeast  is  used),  when  the  altering 
gluten  or  cerealin  acts  too  much  on  the  starch,  but  whilst  it  accom- 
plishes this  object,  it  lessens  at  the  same  time  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  bread  by  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  insoluble.  The  etlect  of 
alum  when  taken  internally  has  been  shown  l)y  Wilmer  and  others,  to 
produce  dyspepsia,  constipation,  vomiting,  griping,  and  even  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  as  it  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  acting  chemically  on  the  ti-s-sues. 

The  advantages  of  using  '"  baking  powder  "  in  preference  to  yeast, 
are  that  with  the  former  none  of  the  nutritive  i)arts  of  flour  arc 
destroyed,  a  larger  yield  is  obtained,  and  the  result  acc.mplishtHl  with 
a  great  saving  of  time,  which  would  otherwise  be  required  to  promote 
the  fermentation  when  yeast  is  used.  The  advantage  of  using  baking 
powder  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  cream  of  tartar  and  Hoda  found 
on  the  market  are  not  only  that  it  is  more  economical,  but  that  the 
results  are  always  successful,  there  being  no  fear  of  producing  an  alka- 
line taste  or  yellow  streaks  in  the  product.  i^-  "• 

Arsenic  in  Grape-sugar.  By  Clouet  and  Kittki:  (lilal.  Cmtr. 
1870,  477).— The  above  investigators  have  independently  found  that 
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all  commercial  grape-sugar  contains  arsenic  in  small  quantities  ;  accord- 
ing to  Ritter  the  amount  vaiies  from  0"0025  to  0"1094  gram  per  kilo. 
The  arsenic  is  probably  derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the 
manufacture.  J.  K.  C. 

Experiments  on  the  Pining  of  Wine.  By  E.  Mach  and 
Others  (Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  453 — 456). — The  object  of  these  experi- 
ments was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  tannin  extracted  from  wine  by 
various  reagents,  such  as  gelatin,  isinglass,  wliite  of  e^g,  skimmed 
milk,  and  sweet  whey,  the  quantity  of  each  used  in  the  experiments 
being  such  that  they  contained  the  same  fixed  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Two  wines,  a  red  Teroldigo,  and  a  white  Nosiola,  of  the  same  age, 
were  employed,  the  foi'mer  containing  1'6  and  the  latter  0'21  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  The  results  prove  that  the  precipitate  formed  by  each 
of  the  above  reagents  is  richer  in  tannin  the  larger  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  wine,  but  in  no  case  can  the  whole  of  the  tannin  be 
extracted.  The  amount,  however,  precipitated  per  gram  of  reagent  is 
smaller  as  the  reagent  is  stronger.  For  example,  a  Teroldigo  contain- 
ing 4"8  per  cent,  of  tannin  lost  121"5  grams  of  tannin  per  hectolitre 
when  cleared  with  100  grams  of  gelatin,  but  when  this  was  added  in 
two  parts  of  60  gwams  each  126'3  grams  of  tannin  were  precipitated. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  fining  reagent  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  wine.  Both  wines  lost  0"1  per  cent,  of  tannin  by 
treatment  with  100  grams  of  aluminium  phosphate  per  hectolitre, 
and  the  greatest  loss  of  tannin  caused  by  kaolin  was  0"5  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  white  wine,  and  0"3  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  red. 

J.  K.  C. 

Apple  and  Pear  Wine.  By  C.  Mader  {Bied.  Centr.,  1879,  477). — 
The  author  finds  that  the  fermented  juice  prepared  from  apples  and 
pears  in  the  Tyrol  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  free  acid.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  is  too  small 
for  the  fermented  juice  to  keep  well.  The  author  suggests  the  addi- 
tion of  pure  sugar,  and  exposure  of  the  solution  to  the  air,  to  induce 
the  separation  of  extractive  matter.  J.  K.  C. 

Artificial  Yeast  for  Molasses  Distilleries.  By  A.  Markl  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  450 — 459). — The  author  describes  at  some  length  the 
preparation  of  yeast  from  molasses  and  bran,  the  effect  of  which  he 
compares  with  that  of  other  yeasts.  His  experiments  show  that  more 
sugar  was  decomposed  in  the  same  time  by  this  than  by  any  other  fer- 
ment used.  J.  K.  C. 

Analyses  of  Water  for  Brewing.  By  Krandauer  {Bied.  Centr., 
1879,  446). — The  quantity  of  solids  in  solution  in  the  52  waters 
examined  ranged  from  8  to  92  parts  per  100,000,  thirty  samples 
ranging  from  20  to  50.  The  quaiitity  of  chlorine  present  was  from 
0"02  to  40" 7  parts,  in  39  cases  the  chlorine  not  being  more  than  9"5. 
As  regards  organic  matter,  most  of  the  waters  could  be  considered 
good.  The  lime  and  magnesia  were  determined  in  36  cases,  in  34  of 
which  the  former  varied  from  1"1  to  16'3  parts,  amounting  only  in 
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two  cases  to  over  23.     The  magnesia  ranged  from  OOG  to  87  parts 
per  100,000.  J.  K    C. 

Remarks  on  Beer  Fermentation.  By  P.  Mui.leu  and  H.vukr 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1870,  4t;2— 40.3 ).— Tlic  authors  enhirgc  on  the  import- 
ance of  examining  yeast  for  cells  of  Sacrloiromiir.vs  ctii/aus,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  these  causes  an  after  fermentation  highly  injurious  to  the 
taste  of  the  beer.  j    ]^    (j 

Researches  on  Beer.  By  G.  Holznhr  and  Others  (Bicl.  Centr., 
187"2,  -ioO — 4.")2).  The  most  important  result  noted  in  the  paper  is 
that  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  beer  is  no  criterion  of  its 
quality.  The  analyses  of  25  samples  of  beer  is  given  in  a  tabular 
form.  J.   K.  C. 

Explosion  of  the  Flour  Mills  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

By  3.  F.  PklKIIAM  (Chrm.  Xurs,  40,  5;>— (Jl).  — Ill  (U'scnl)iiiLr  the  I'.v- 
plosion  of  the  flour  mills  at  the  above  place  the  author  mentions  tlmt, 
although  his  point  of  observation  was  about  a  mile  distant,  he  heard  a 
noise  that  sounded  as  if  something  as  heavy  as  a  barrel  of  flour  had 
been  tipped  over  immediately  above  the  floor  of  the  room  he  occupied. 
A  few  seconds  later  the  sound  was  repeated,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  from  the  time  of  the  first  explosion,  the  elevator,  which  was 
108  feet  high,  was  wrapped  in  flames  from  top  to  bottom,  while  in 
five  minutes,  six  flour  mills,  the  elevator,  a  machine  shop,  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  planing  mill,  with  a  number  of  empty  and  loaded  cars,  were 
in  flames.  The  enormous  and  sudden  displacement  of  air  which  fol- 
lowed the  explosion,  and  the  tremendous  force  which  was  conse- 
quently exerted  laterally,  was  .shown  in  the  condition  of  the  round- 
house of  the  railroad  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  mills.  The  sills  were 
drawn  out  towards  the  mill  until  the  building,  which  was  a  wooden 
structure,  burst,  letting  a  part  of  the  roof  fall  in  and  leaving  the  sides 
standing  at  a  sharp  angle.  On  the  river  at  the  water's  edge  a  dis- 
placement of  the  water,  producing  a  wave  estimated  to  be  eighteen 
inches  high,  was  noticed  before  the  rejjort  of  the  explosion  was 
heard. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  explosion,  various  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  author  mentions  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  in  any 
flour  mill  sufficient  dust  accumulates  upon  beams  and  niachiiiery  to 
produce  an  explosive  atmosphere,  if  from  any  cau.se  this  dust  is  scat- 
tered into  the  air  and  flame  is  communicated  to  the  mixture  while  the 
dust  is  suspended.  A  number  of  experiments  showed  that  the  wheat 
enters  the  stones  from  the  dryers  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  and 
that  it  leaves  the  stones  at  120— 13U°.  The  temperature  of  the  ground 
middlings  as  it  left  the  stones  averaged  abijut  10^  higher.  It  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  millers  and  millowners  that  dry  stones  are  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  they  are  practically  un- 
avoidable. Obstruction  of  the  feed  from  any  one  of  a  number  of 
accidental  cau.ses  will  produce  dry  ston«s.  The  danger  arises  from 
the  friction  of  the  stones  heating  the  la.st  portion  of  the  grist  that 
remains  between  the  stones  to  a  temi)erature  sufUcient  to  char  it  or 
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convert  it  into  a  substance  resembling  tinder,  wbicli  would  readily 
ignite  from  a  spark  produced  by  tlie  stones  striking  together.  Another 
source  of  danger  arises  from  nails  or  gravel  passing  between  the  stones 
with  the  grist  and  increasing  the  friction.  The  problem  therefore  for 
the  consideration  of  millers,  &c.,  is  how  to  prevent  or  detect  dry  stones, 
particularly  those  used  for  grinding  middlings,  it  having  been  urged 
that  the  formation  of  dry  stones  can  hardly  be  avoided  by  any  amount 
of  care.  D.  B. 

Explosion  of  Nitromannite.  By  N.  Sokolofp  (Beut.  Ghem. 
Ges.  Jier., 12,  688). — A  perfect  explosion  of  moist  pyroxylin  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  water  is  induced  by  the  explosion  of  2  grams  of  nitro- 
mannite enclosed  in  a  capsule.  The  explosion  of  nitromannite  can  be 
effected  by  the  explosion  of  0'2  gram  of  mercury  fulminate  or  diazo- 
benzene  nitrate.  The  same  effect  is  produced  hj  the  detonation  of 
more  than  1  gram  of  potassium  picrate  or  potassium  chlorate. 

G-.  T.  A. 

The  Proper  Time  for  Pressing  Olives.  By  Bechi  (Bied.  Centr., 
8,  309). — The  author  finds  that  olives  which  have  lain  two  months 
after  being  gathered  contain  4'6  per  cent,  more  oil  than  the  freshly 
gathered  fruit.  J.  K.  C. 

Extinguishing  Fires  in  Tar  Distilleries.  By  W.  Smith  {Gliem. 
News,  39,  190). — The  author  has  found  the  crude  ammonia  water 
known  as  gas-liquor  to  be  very  efficacious  in  extinguishing  the  fire 
from  burning  pitch,  although  water  alone  seemed  to  have  no  effect. 
He  therefore  recommends  that  the  supply  of  gas-liquor  in  tar  distil- 
leries should  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  available  for  extinguishing  fires 
in  any  part  of  the  works,  and  that  owners  of  cotton  mills,  &c.,  should 
erect  tanks  furnished  with  supply  pipes,  and  keep  a  suitable  stock  of 
the  liquor  on  hand.  J.  M.  H.  M. 

Salicylic  Acid  as  a  Preventative  of  House-fungus.     By  F. 

Falsky  {Bled.  Centr.,  1879,  465). — The  author  recommends  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  6  grams  salicylic  acid  per  litre,  which  entirely  de- 
stroys the  fungus  and  prevents  its  reappearance  in  places  which  have 
been  washed  with  the  solution.  J.  K.  C. 

Method  of  Preventing  House-fungus.  By  H.  Zeeener  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1879,  480). — The  author  uses  either  waterglass  or  infusorial 
earth,  to  which  6  per  cent,  of  salt  and  3  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  have 
been  added.  J.  K.  C. 
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Absorption-spectra,  differences  in,  189. 
of    didyniifcrous    minerals, 

measurement  of,  697. 
Absorption-spectrum  of  alizarin  and  of 

some  colouring  matters  derived  from 

it,  807. 

of  nitro-alizarin,  807. 

of  pseiHlo-piirpurin,  807. 

of  ))urpurin.  S07. 

Acetal,  monoclilor-,  action   of  bleaching 

powder  on,  9 . 0. 
Acetaniidc,  monobrom-,  221. 
Acetic  acid,  absorption  of  liydrobromii- 

acid  by,  705. 
absorption    of     liydrochloric 

acid  by,  705. 

action  of  bromine  on,  705. 

addition-products     of,     with 

bromine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  705. 
derivatives,  heat  of  formation 

of,  872. 

estimation  of,  in  wine,  980. 

formation  of,  by  yeast  alone, 

in   presence  and  absence   of  oxygen, 

663. 
occurrence  of  furfuraldehyde, 

in  glacial,  137. 
Acetic  anhydride,  action   of  aluminium 

chloride  on,  620,  915. 

action  of  amnioniu  on,  621. 

chemical  functions  of,  fi21. 

action  of  reducing  agents  on, 

621. 
action     of    sodium -hydrogen 

sulphite  on,  621. 
Acetobromhydrin,  action  of  zinc-coppor 

couple  on,  K'SO. 

preparation  of,  1030. 

Acetonaphthylthiamide,  147. 

Acetone,   action   of    boron  fluoride  on. 

914. 

action  of  methylaniine  on,  1035. 

bor-,  915. 

fluobor-,  a-  and  /3-,  914. 

preparation  of   hcxmethylbenzene 

from,  i)4D. 

VOL.   XXXVI. 


Acetophcnone,  reilucfion  of,  61. 

a  sulphuretted  derivative  of,  Gl. 

thio-,  61. 

Acotopropionic  acid  and   lirvulinie  aeiil, 

identity  of,  453. 
Acetoquercites,  2 10. 
Acetothiotoluiilide,  147. 
.Icetotoluide  [1  :  t],  dimorphism  of,  (iJ(!. 
Acetoxylide.  920. 
Act'tumbelliferone,  721. 
Acotylbutylchloi-ul  cyanide,  41. 
Acelvldimelhvlparaphenylene  -  diuniiiie, 

627. 
Acetylene,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on, 
780. 

liipiid,    physical      j)roperlie8      of, 

1028. 

carbamides,  142. 

chlor-,  453, 

isopropyl-,  13  I. 

Acetylformamide,  45. 
Acetyl  niucubroniiite,  224. 

pyromeconate,  709. 

Acid,  free,  estimation  of,  in  tan-litiuor*, 
980. 

organic,  a  new,  from  bromocitni- 

coiiic  acid,  U>37. 
Acidimetry,  u  new  indicator  for  use  m, 

396. 
Acids,  action  of,  on  salts,  689. 

aqueous,    with     constant     boiling 

jioints,  vupour-density  of,  579. 

aromutic,    fusion    of,    with    soda, 

926. 

detection  and  estimation  of  nitrou« 

lU'id  in,  9G4. 

nitrogen,    behaviour  of,   with  huI- 

phuric  acid   770. 

obtained    by    distilling   the    crude 

a«idM  derived  from  the  swponificalion 
of  neutnil  fatly  l>odirs  in  a  current  of 
sujierheated  steam,  103G. 

of  wood- vinegar,  43. 

produced    by    the    introduction  of 

chloro-  and   bromobcn/.cne   into  the 
animal  sy-item,  796. 
Aeonitine,    colour    n-action    witli    anti- 
mony trichloride,  832. 
Acrylic  acid,  ehlorobrom-,  616. 
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Acrylic  acid,  dibrom-,  373,  616. 

'- dibrom-,  and  its  salts,  224. 

dichlor-,  616. 

dicldor-,  decomposition  of,  by 

alkalis,  453. 
di  -  substitution  derivatiye  of, 

(il6. 
dimethyl-,    an    isomeride    of 

angelic  acid,  782. 

iodobrom-,  616. 

Addition-products  of  nitro-compounds, 

50. 
Adipic   acid,  liydroxj-,  preparation  of, 

706. 
Adular  from  Verespatak,  359. 
Agricultural  products,  estimation  of  ni- 

ti'ogen  in  the  analysis  of,  962. 
Air,  bye-products  obtained  in  the  ozoni- 

sation  of,  by  moist  phosphorus,  881. 

contained  in  sea-water,  1060. 

estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the, 

78. 
explosive  mixtures   of,  with    com- 
bustible powders,  412. 
presence   of  an   alcoholic  ferment 

in,  394. 
proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride 

in,  744. 
Air-baths,  gas  regulator  for,  294. 
Albumin,  action  of  baryta  on,  542. 

alkaloids  from  putrefied,  734. 

aromatic  products  of  the  putrefac- 
tion of,  806. 
complete    precipitation    of,    from 

animal  fluids,  183. 
compounds,    crystalline,    prepara- 
tion of,  950. 
determination      of    ammonia     in, 

542. 

fermentation  of,  664. 

of  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye, 

834. 
• oxidation  of,  by  the  oxygen  of  the 

air,  389. 

reactions  of,  834. 

regeneration    of,     from     peptone, 

950. 

researches  on,  542. 

Tolatile  oil  obtained  by  the  action 

of  baryta  on,  543. 
Albuminoid  compounds  of  the  organs, 

and  of  the  spleen  in  particular,  175. 
•  matter,    putrefying,    formation    of 

phenol  from,  1037. 
substances  injected  into  the  veins, 

modification  of,  by  the   animal  orga- 
nism, 334. 
Albuminoids,    decomposition  -  products 

of,  389. 

from  castor-oil  seeds,  390. 

■  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  barium 

hydrate  on,  735. 


Albuminoids  of  gourd  seeds,  272. 

products  of  the   fermentation   of,. 

659. 

Albumins,  natui'e  of,  in  hydrocele,  550. 

.ilcohol,  action  of,  on  bacteria,  817. 

detection  and  approximate  deter- 
mination of  minute  quantities  of, 
279. 

ethyl,  action  of,  on  ethyl  chloro- 

sulphonate,  776,  777. 

formation   of,  by   yeast  alone,   in 

presence  and  absence  of  oxvgen, 
663. 

in  beer,  estimation  of,  by  means  of 

the  ebullioscopc,  1065. 

limit  of  separation  of,  from  water, 

by  distillation,  703. 

products  from  crude,  612. 

radicles,  action  of  water  on  the  ha-^ 

loid  compounds  of,  700. 

transformation  of  sugar  into,  778. 

Alcohol-hydroxybenzoic  acids,  xylenolB,. 
homo-oxybenzyl  alcohols,  hydroxy- 
toluic  aldehydes  and  acids,  aldehyde- 
hydroxybenzoic  acids,  and  hydroxy- 
phthalic  acids,  relation  between,  924. 

Alcoholic  ferment,  soluble,  non-exist- 
ence of,  10  J  6. 

fermentation,  550. 

Alcohols,  fatty,  diaffnosis  of,  673. 

in  potato  fusel-oil,  36. 

polvhydric,   ethereal   sulphates  of, 

1033. ' 

primary,  etherification  of,  36. 

secondary,  etherification  of,  214. 

tertiary,  etherification  of,  215. 

Aldehyde,  conversion  of,  into  mercap- 
tan,  451. 

formation  of,  in  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, 551. 

Aldehyde-green,  84. 

Aldehyde-hydroxybenzoic  acids  from 
metahydi'oxybenzoic  acid,  927. 

,    xylenols,     homo-oxybenzyl 

alcohols,  hydroxytoluic  aldehydes  and 
acids,  alcohol-hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
and  hydroxyphthalic  acids,  relation 
between,  924. 

Aldehydes  from  orcinol,  and  their  deri- 
vatives, 719. 

Aldehydines,  simple  mode  of  preparing, 
233.' 

Aldol,  action  of  ammonia  on,  780. 

Aldol-ammonia,  bases  derived  from,  704, 
780. 

Ales,  Burton,  and  Dublin  porter,  analy- 
sis of,  344. 

Alizarin,  absorjjtion-spectrum  of,  807. 

/3-amido-,  654. 

colcuring  matters,  83. 

diamide   or   diaaiidanthraquinone, 

254. 
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Alizarin,  from  a-diamidantliraqninone, 
724. 

maximum  tension  of,  1039. 

nitro-,  725. 

nitro-,      absorption-spectrum     of, 

807. 

a-  and  j3-nitro-,  and  its  derivatives, 

654. 

nitroso-compounds  of,  383. 

vapour-density  of,  1030. 

/3-Alizarinaniide,  or  amiderjthro-oxyan- 
tliraquinone,  253,  254. 

Alizarin-blue,  83,  259,  419. 

base  from,  259. 

synthesis  of,  259. 

Alizarin-orange  (nitro-alizarin) ,  S-t. 

Alizarin-purpuro-sulphonic  acid,  256. 

Alizarin-sulplionic  acid,  655. 

Alizarin-sulplionic  acids,  256. 

Alkali,  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  422. 

Alkali-albuminate,  489. 

.\lkali-blue,  418. 

Alkali-metals,  amalgams  of,  864. 

amalgams  of,  heat  of  forma- 
tion of,  884. 

amalgams  of,  heat  of  oxida- 
tion of,  884. 

chemical  constitution  of  amal- 
gams of,  883. 

Alkalimetry,  a  new  indicator  for  use  in, 
396. 

Alkaline  aluminates,  preparation  of, 
491. 

earths,    separation    of,    from    the 

alkalis,  341. 

resinates  and  soaps,  abnormal  solu- 
bility of  certain  bodies  in,  99. 

sulphides,  dissolved,  heat  of  forma- 
tion of,  866. 

sulphides,  thermo-chemical  studies 

of,  865. 

Alkalis,  separation  of  magnesium  from, 
969. 

separation   of  the   alkaline  earths 

from,  341. 

Alkaloid,  new,  658. 

of  Mio-Mio  {Baccharis  cordifolia), 

1045. 

poisonous  and  crystallisablc,  from 

an  exhumed  corpse  containing  ar- 
senic, 734. 

.Alkaloids,  characteristic  colour  reactions 
with  antimony  trichloride,  H31. 

estimationof,  in  the  Bolivian  cin- 
chona barks  exhibited  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  in  Amsterdam, 
281. 

from  putreficil  albumin,  734. 

from  putrefied  egg;*,  734. 

of  ergot,  contribution  to  a  know- 
ledge of,  387,  269. 


Alkaloids,  poisonous,  formation  of,  in  the 

human  corpse,  73  i. 

quiniiu',  iodosulphates  of,  982. 

Alkyloxy-acids,  boiling  jwints  of  ctlu-ri-al 

salts  ot",  b'll. 
Allantoic  acid,  22S,  461. 
Allantoin,  constitutional  formula  of,  227. 

derivatives  of,  228. 

Jllhmtoxaiilin,  227. 

Aliantoxanic  acifl,  226. 

Alluntoxo'idin,  461. 

.\llanturic  acid,  228,  461. 

Alloxan,  synthesis  of,  375. 

Alloxantin,  synthesis  of,  375. 

Alloy  of  iridio-platinuni,  774. 

Alloys,  analysis   of,   coutuining  copper, 

zinc,  and  nickel,  485. 

of  lead  and  antimony,  889. 

used  a^  stopping  for  teeth,  analvsis 

of,  1076. 
Allvl  borate,  action  of  zinc  cthido  on, 

621. 

iodide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 

Allyldicthylcarhinol,  21  i,  4W. 
Allyldinieli'vlciirbinol,    action    of  dilute 

sulphuric  acid  on,  214,  447. 
AUyldipropylcarbin^il,    action  of   dilute 

sulphuric  acid  on,  214,  447. 
Alpine  dairy  ]>roccss,  857. 
Alstonamine.  71. 
Alstonia  bark,  332. 
Ahtonia  constrict  a,  further  remarks  on, 

269. 
Alum,  detection  and  estimation   of,  in 

wheat  flour,  483. 
detection  of,  in  flour   by  the  log- 
wood test,  -183. 

effect  of,  on  bread.  1077. 

in  flour  and  bread,  556. 

logwood  test  for,  4h;j. 

Alumina,  action  of  sulplmrcltcd  hydro- 
gen on  alkaline  solutiDUs  of,  437. 
compound  of,  with  «-arlx)nic  acid, 

885. 

preparation  of,  490. 

and    ferric    oxide,    separation    of, 

from    nuuigancse,    zinc,    cobalt,    and 

nickel,  970. 

and  iron,  scsquisuliihiitf «  of,  &04. 

Aluminium,  new    determination  of  the 

equivalent  of,  602. 
bromidf,    coni|K)unds    of    eymene 

witli,  785. 
ehlorido,  action  ot  acetic  and  sul- 
phurous anhydrides  on,  915. 
chloride,    compounds    of    cymenc 

with,  785. 
compo\«nds  of,  witli  benzene 

and  toluene,  161. 
interpret  at 'iins    of    reactions 

occurring  in  pre^eneo  of,  785. 
phosphates  of,  203. 
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Aluminium  sulphate,  improvements   in 

the  manufacture  of,  423. 
and  chromium,  sesquisulphates  of, 

595. 
and  ferric  oxides,  new  method  for 

separating,  from  manganese,  1055. 
and  manganese,  sesquisulphate  of, 

595. 
Alums,  etch-figures  produced  on,  439.   . 
Amalgam  of  chromium,  693. 

of  cobalt,  693. 

of  iron,  693. 

of  manganese,  693. 

of  nickel,  693. 

surfaces,     motions     produced     by 

dilute  acids  on  some,  431. 
Amalgams  of  the  alkali-metals,  864. 

chemical     constitution     of, 

883. 

• heat  of  formation  of,  884. 

heat  of  oxidation  of,  884. 

Amaranthus     salicifoliiis      {caudatus), 

coloui'ing-matter  of,  730. 
Amazonstone    (microline),    from    Pike's 

Peak,  Colorado,  515. 
Amber,  amount  of  sulphur  in,  300. 

microscopical  properties  of,  300. 

Amides  of  tertiary  hydrocarbon  radicles, 

713. 
Amidines   of   monobasic  organic    acids, 

922. 
Amidobenzoic  acid,  carbimid-,  formula 

of,  466. 
cyanocarbimid-,   formula  of, 

466. 
oxethylcarbimid-,  fornuila  of, 

466. 

percyanides,  466. 

Amido-benzoyl,     dicyan-,    formida     of, 

466. 

oxethylcyan-,  formula  of,  466. 

Amido-deoxybenzoin,  150. 
Amido-isobutylformic    acid     (isopropyl- 

glygociue),  140. 
Amido-CEnanthyUc  acid,  1037. 
Amines,    action    of    sulphochlorides   on, 

920. 
Ainmi    visnaga,     active     principle     of, 

1040. 
Ammonia,  manufacture  of,  496. 
new   compounds    of    hydrochloric 

acid  with,  501. 

purification  of  gas  by,  986. 

•  soda   process  in  conjunction  with 

the  manufacture  of  gas,  837. 
Ammoniacal   copper  test  and  its  api^li- 

cation,  1066. 

mercury  compounds,  438. 

Ammonium  amidoglyoxylate,  619. 

carbonate,  composition  of  com- 
mercial, and  of  the  product  formed  on 
exposing  it  to  the  air,  354. 


Ammonium  chloride,  behaviour  of,  in 
the  organism,  830. 

chloride,  dissociation  of,  a  lecture 

experiment,  196. 

■ cliloride  solution,  standard,  altera- 
tion of,  when  kept  in  tlie  dark,  400. 

dihydrosulphide,  880. 

dimethylamido  -  azobenzenesulpho- 

nate,  substitution  of,  for  litmus,  553. 

formate,  decomposition  of,  by  heat, 

705. 

hvdrosulphide,  dissociation  of,  879, 

880.' 

hydrosulphides,  basic,  880. 

nitrate,  200. 

nitrate,  production  of  a  high  tem- 
perature bv  means  of,  102. 

nitrite, '881. 

nitrite,  formation  of,  298. 

sulphate,  fertilising  action  of,  739. 

sulphide,  dissociation  of,  879. 

thiocyanate,  action  of  chloral  liy- 

drate  on,  306. 

lead  fcrricyanide,  703. 

Araydccylonic  acid,  521. 

Amyl  alcohol,  dextrogyrate,  369. 

■  benzoate,  vapour-density  of,  1025. 

cyanate,  913. 

iodide,  37. 

niti'ite,  action  of,  on  blood,  816. 

pyrrol,  525. 

thiocarbimide,  tertiary,  713. 

Amylamine,  517. 
Amylene,  37. 

action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on,  517. 

action     of     oxidising     agents    on, 

908. 

■  heat  of  vaporisation  of,  874. 

bromide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 

Amylidene-aniline,  462,  714. 

Amyloid    substance     peculiar     to     the 

'■  Asques  of  Pyrenomycetes,"  613. 
Amyloids  of  the  egg,  662. 
Amylomycin,  613. 
Amyrin,  73. 
Anaerobic  organisms,  conditions  of  life 

of,  954. 
Analvsis,  quantitative,  use  of  blowjupe 

to,"  740. 
use   of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  in 

the  dry  way  in,  963. 
Anethoi'l,  action  of  nitrosvl  chloride  on, 

517. 
^•Vnethol,  oxidation  of,  320. 
Angelactic  acid,  monochlor-,  42. 
Angelactamide  monochlor-,  42. 
Angelic  acid,  617. 
action  of   hydrobromic  acid, 

on,  455. 

constitution  of,  456. 

conversion  of,  into  tiglic  acid, 

454. 
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Angelic   acid,  dimethylacrylic  acid,  an 

isonieridc  of,  782. 
from  Roman  chamomile   oil, 

454. 

• hvdriodo-,  618. 

isomeride  of,  70t>. 

mono-  and  dichlor-,  13. 

Angelic  acids  of  different  origin,  15. 
Angelic  and  tiglic  acids,  separation  of,  455. 
Angelvlaiuiiic,  712. 
Angelyltliiocarbaniidc,  712. 
Angelylthiocarbiniiilc.  71-!. 
Anhydrides,  action  of  dehydrating  sub- 

stan^'es  on,  2  15. 
Anhydrorthosulphaminc-benzoic      acid, 

628. 
Aniline,  action   of  cthyUsothiacetaniiide 

on,  786. 

actioji  of,  on  glyoxylic  acid,  5 1 . 

amylidene-,  462,  714. 

benzoyl-,  716. 

benzyl-,  147. 

dicliloracetate,  7S6. 

chlorate,  785. 

cliloronitr-,  30!*. 

dibenzoyl-,  716. 

dichlor-,  symmetrical,  231. 

dimethyl-,    action    of    chloroform 

and  perchloromethane  on,  714. 
■ —  action  ofmercuric  chloride  on, 

231. 
action   of   trichlormethylsul- 

phocliloride  on,  y2(>. 
dinitrodiclilor-,  310. 

dioxydidimetliyl-,  714. 

diothiodidimethyl-,     desulphurisa- 

tion  of,  714. 
hydrochloride,    heat  of  formation 

of,  767,  871. 

hydrofluoride,  786. 

iodate,  786. 

mctailichlor-,  143. 

metliyl-,  491. 

methyl-,  manufacture  of,  995. 

methylated  derivatives  of,  and  the 

colours  obtained  tl)erefrom,  310. 

monochloracctate,  786. 

nitrate,  heat  of  formation  of,  871. 

— —  nitrodichlor-,  309. 

nitrodimethyl-,  626. 

nitrotrichlor-,  310. 

orthonitro-,  derivatives  of,  921. 

oxalate,     )>eat    of    formation    of, 

871. 

- — —  paradicldor-,  143. 

paramcthylenedidimetliyl-,  71  I. 

paranitro,  hiat  evolveil  by  I  lie  ac- 
tion of  hytlrochloric  iwid  on,  872. 

paranitr-,  hydrochloride,  heat  for- 
mation of,  768. 

perchlorate,  786. 

phthalate,  786. 


Aniline  residue.*,  715. 
.salts,  785. 

I  ribn)m-,  55,  464. 

trichloracelate,  78(5. 

Aniline-black,  dyeing  witli,  6S4. 
formation  of,  by  chromate  in 

presence  of  ddorales,  495. 
improvements  in  dyeing  and 

printing,  422. 
inactivity'  of  chnmiium-com- 

poiinds    in    pmducing,    as    compared 

witli    tlie   action    of  vanudium    com- 

pound.-i,  421. 
Anihne-bluc,  415. 
Aniline-red,   utiiisution   of  the   residues 

obtained  in  the  numufacturo  of,  995. 
Anilines,  chlor-,  143. 
chlor-,  heat   evolved  by   the  action 

of  hydnu-ldoric  acid  on,  872. 
compounds   of    cobalt    and    nickel 

chlorides  witli,  461. 
monochlor-,    three    isomeric!,    heat 

cvolvetl  by  tlic  action  of  sodic  oxide 

on,  768. 
orthodichlor-,  143. 

tetnichlor-,  lV.i. 

tricldor-,   143. 

Animal  boily,  synthetic  processes  in,  176. 
ciiarcoal  (liters,  t-xperimcnts   with, 

986. 
and  spongy    in>n  as  material* 

for  purifying  water,  343. 
fluids)    complete    precipitation    of 

albumin  from,  183. 
organism,  action   of  cacodylic  acid 

on,  476. 
action  of  earlii>iii<-  anhydride 

on,  174. 

behaviour  of  phemil  iti,  N16. 

formation  of  urea  from,  952. 

mo<liric«lii>n  elTeeted    by,   on 

various  albuminoid  substances    when 

injected  into  the  veins,  334. 

oxidationa  in,  814. 

syntheses  in,  81  I. 

system",  acids  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  chlop'-  and  bromobcn- 

zene  into,  796. 
action    of   bromobenzene  on, 

803. 

textile  fibres,  bleaching  process  for, 

Animals,  action  of  mono-  and  di-phenyl- 

arsenic  acids  on,  47(i. 
existence  <>f  Imcteria  or  their  germn 

in  the  hcidthy  organs  of,   10I5. 

herbivorous,     souret-    of    hipi>urie 

acid  in  the  urine  of,  952. 

influence  of  the  tem|>cniture  of  tho 

Burrounding  air  on  the  pnH-t-stes  of 
decomposition  in  the  organism  of 
wanu-bloodeil,  76. 
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Animals,  wa)'m-blooclecl,  influence  of  the 

surrounding  temperature  on  the  tissue 

change  of,  li51. 
Anisidine,  bromorth-,  and  its  salts,  239. 
Anisidine,    dibromorth-,    and    its    salts, 

239. 
Anisol,  bromamido-,  239. 
bromouitr-,  239. 

—  dibroniparanitr-,  239. 

a-dinitr-,  717- 

■ metanitr-,  238. 

monobromortho-uitr-,  239. 

Anisols,  dinitr-,  238. 

■ decomposition  of,  by  alcoholic 

ammonia,  238. 
Ankerite  from  Phoenixville,  604. 
Anorthite,  pseudomorph  after,  1023. 
Anthemol,  455. 

Anthracene,  colour  reaction  with  anti- 
mony trichloride,  831. 
colour  I'eaction  with   bismuth   ti"i- 

chloride,  831. 
dci'ivatives  of  the  chrysaziu  series, 

537. 
Anthracene,  perbrom-,  655. 
Anthraccnedisulphonic  acid,  537. 
— and  its  conversion  intoanthra- 

rufin,  257. 
Anthracenehydride-monosulphonic  acid, 

soda  salt  of,  537. 
Anthracite    dust,    use    of,   in  T>\i  Puy's 

process,  564. 
Anthraflavone,  383. 
Anthranilic  acid,  action  of  cyanogen  on, 

321. 
Anthi-apurpurin,  isopurpurin,  and  flavo- 

purpurin,  actual  relations  of,  943. 
Anthraquinoue      /3-acetamiderythrosy-, 

254. 

a-acetamidoxy-,  254. 

amiderythro-oxy-,      or     |3-alizarin- 

amide,  253,  254. 

derivatives  of,  253. 

diamid-,   or  alizarin-diamidc,  254, 

724. 

metabenzdioxy-,  68. 

monhydroxy-,  724. 

■ trioxy-,  255. 

Anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid,  ac- 
tion of  potash  on,  724. 
Anthraquinonesulphonic  acid,  fusion  of, 

with  potash,  943. 
Anthraquinone-sulphonic    acids,     amid- 

oxy-,  255. 

reduction  of,  537. 

sodium  salts  of,  942. 

Anthrarufin,  259,  537. 

constitution  of,  942. 

conversion  of  anthracene- disulpho- 

nic  acid  into,  257. 

from  anthracene,  synthesis  of,  260. 

• tetranitro-,  538. 


Anthraxanthic  acid,  383. 

Anthrol,  653,  654. 

Antichlor,  676. 

Antimony,  atomic  weight  of,  354,  772. 

recovery  of,  491. 

criticism  on  Bunsen's  older  method 

for  separating  arsenic  from,  1058. 

chloride,  action  of  sulphuric  mono- 
chloride  on,  201. 

tanuate,  933. 

trioxide,  vapour-density  of,  875. 

and  lead,  alloys  of,  889. 

Apatites,  analyses  of,  695. 

Apomorj^hine,  reaction  with  antimouv 
tricliloride,  831. 

Apparatus  for  regulating  the  atmosphe- 
ric pressure  in  boiUng  point  deter- 
minations, 346. 

Apple  wine,  1078. 

Aqua  phagedcBnica,  solubility  of  lime  in 
water  in  reference  to  the  prescription 
for,  491. 

Arachidic  acid,  some  derivatives  of, 
307. 

Aricine,  1043. 

Aromatic  compounds,  hydrogcnation  of, 
376. 

• structural  formula;  of,  526. 

with  long  side-chains,  action 

of  iodine  on,  623. 

■ — —  hydrocarbons,  bromination  of,  in 
presence  of  aluminium  bromide,  142. 

Arsenic  from  antimony,  criticism  on 
Bimsen's  older  method  for  separa- 
ting, 1058. 

in  grape-sugar,  1077. 

test  for,  277. 

acid,   separation  of,  from  its  salts, 

972. 

Arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel),  chemical 
and  crystallographical  examination  of, 
900. 

Arsenious  acid,  magnesia  as  an  antidote 
for,  77. 

anhydride,  vapour-density  of,  767. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  carbohydrates  of, 
778. 

AHocarpus  speciosus,  examination  of, 
860. 

Ashes  of  wheat-bran,  composition  of, 
961. 

Asphalte,  Syrian  and  American,  896. 

and  other  retinalites,  301. 

Aspidospermine,  470. 

Atacamite,  17. 

Atomic  theory,  application  of  Graudin's, 
to  certain  minerals,  602. 

of  heat,  687. 

' weights,  determination  of,  769. 

use  of  isomorphism    for   the 

determination  of,  769. 

Atopite,  21. 
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Atrolactic  acid,  379. 
Atropie  ac-id,  379. 

bromliydr-,  379. 

hydrotVibrum-,  380. 

uiotiobrom-,  3.S0. 

Atropiue,  artificial,  733. 

reuctiou  with  antimouv  tricliloride, 

832. 
Augite  (pyroxene),  yarieties  of,  36-4. 
Auriferous     pyrites,     exaniiuatiou    of, 

509. 
Aurin,  58,  386,  789,  925. 

action  of  auiinonia  on,  925. 

action  of  raetlivlauiine  on,  926. 

formation  of,  from  plienol,  7!S9. 

from  dioxybenzophenone,  synthesis 

of,  60. 
Australene,  formula  of,  168. 
Azelaic  acid,  conversion  of  furfuningelie 

acid  into,  915. 
Azobenzene,  amido-,  383. 

amido-,  hydrocliloride  of,  383. 

preparation  of,  630. 

preparation      of,      from      aniline, 

313. 
Azobenzenenapbthylaniine,  629. 
Azo-compounds,  remarks  on  Weselky's 

and  Benedikt's  investigation  on  some, 

629. 
Azonaphtliylene,  amido-,  383. 
Azophenetols,  317. 
Azophenol,    dichlor-,     constitution     of, 

924. 

so-ealled,  315. 

Azophenols,  718. 

tetrabrom-,  718. 

Azotoluene,  amido-ortho-,  383. 

preparation     of,    from     toluidine, 

313. 
Azoxj  benzene,  action  of  stannous  chlo- 
ride on,  630. 
Azoxy-pbenetols,  317. 
Azulmin,  1028. 


'B. 

Baccarinc,  1045. 

Baccharis  cordifolia  (Mio-Mio),  alka- 
loid of,  1045. 

Bacillus  in  urine,  817. 

Bacteria,  action  of  alcohol  on,  817. 

method  of  photographing,  1046. 

occurrence  of,  in  milk,  817. 

occurrence  of,  in   a  potable  wafer, 

817. 

vitality  of,  817. 

or  their  germs,  existence  of,  in  tlie 

healthy  organs  of  animals,  1045. 

Baking  powders,  American,  1077. 


Bahamuin  auturlhrHiciini  indtciun,  in- 
vestigation of,  262. 

Banana,  479. 

utilifiation  of,  568. 

Barbituric  acid,  (nialonyl  urea),  46<>. 

Bareeiiite,  a  new  antimoiiate,  from  Huit- 
zuco,  Mexico,  1U22. 

Barium,  exi.stence  of,  in  all  rocks  nf  the 
primary  formation,  4H. 

preparation  of,  from  barium  amal- 
gam, (i'Jl. 

bromide,   action    of    chlorine    <mi, 

770. 

action  of  oxygen  on,  770. 

chloride,    action     of    oxygen    mi, 

770. 

chromate,  crystalline,  1-37. 

green  pigment  from,  987. 

ethionale,  777. 

etliylsiilpliate,  action  of  ammonium 

sulphate  on,  137. 

ferricyanide,  702. 

glycyrrhizate,  727. 

hydrate,    lu-tiou    of    chlorine    ou, 

oOo. 
sulphate,   estimation    of,     witlinut 

filtering,  washing,  and  drying,  '180. 
Barley,  artificially  manured,  effect  of,  on 

the  composition  of  the  wort,  959. 
Chili    saltpetre    as   a  manure   for, 

1051. 
damage  i-ausi'd  by  sprouting  in  tho 

field,  492. 
cllect  of  artificial  manures  on  tho 

growth  of,  828. 
seed.-*,  influence  of  tem[jemtun'  on 

the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 

by,  1048. 
Basalts  of  tlie  Auckland  Ishinds,  1HJ3. 
Base,  Ci«IIihN;,  new,  716. 
Bases  derived  from  aldol -ammonia,  704, 

780. 
Battery,  Plantfi's,  sccondarj-,  101. 
Bean  in.scct,  observations  on  tho  damage 

caused  to  Italian  bea!:s  by,  552. 
Beer  analyses,  842. 

Berlin,  analysis  of,  8-t2. 

detection      of     wdic-ylic    acid      in, 

343. 
estimation  of  alcohol  in,  by  means 

of  the  ebullioHco]K',  l06o. 

fermentation,  1079. 

Hanoverian,  aimlysi.s  of,  8-13. 

Munich,    amount    of     phosphoric 

acid  in,  « 13. 

Nassau,  analycis  of,  H-Ui. 

remarks  on  the  e^tilUIltion  of  cal- 
cium sulphate  in,  79. 

researches  ou.  1079. 

Ktandard.-.  of  value  for,  290. 

worts,  rotatory  i>o»cr  of,  '.>93. 

yeast,  comixjsition  of,  477. 
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Ueer   yeast,    lecithin    and    uuelein    in, 

811.* 

■ pure,  cultivation  of,  1046. 

researches  on,  476. 

Beeswax,  adulteration  of,  675. 

•  crystalline,  sti-uctuiT  in,  l7l. 

electrical  properties  of,  427. 

testing  of,  for  rosin,  283. 

Boot    cultivation,   influence    of   time  of 

luanimng  in,  825. 

mucilage,  660. 

ratio  of  sugar  in,  to  the  phosphoric 

acid  in  the  root  and  leaves,  818. 

leaves  as  fodder  for  cows,  813. 

preservation  of,  960. 

Beetroot,  choice  of,  for  seed,  822. 

cultivation,  exhaustion  of  the  soil 

by,  1050. 

gum,  compositio'i  of,  912. 

nutritive  value  of  seed-bearing,  822. 

residues,  distillation  of,  913. 

syrup,  purification  of,  844. 

Beetroots,  nitrates  in,  337,  826. 
Beet-sugar,   influence    of    hglit   on    tlie 

yield  of,  1047. 

Beets,  sugar,  nitrates  in,  826. 

Benzal  sulphide,  791. 

action  of  potash  on,  791. 

Benzal  lehyde  nitro-,  152. 

Benzaldchyde-greeu,  787. 

metanitro-,  788. 

■ metanitro-,  reduction  of,  7<S8. 

paranitro-,  788. 

paranitro-,  reduction  of,  788. 

reduction-products  of,  787. 

Benzaldiaeetonamine  and  its  salts,  54. 

Benzamidotolylthianiide,  147. 

Benzene,  571. 

action  of  ethylene  on,  m  presence 

of  ALClg,  785. 

bronio-,  acids  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of,  into  the  animal  system, 
796. 

bromo-,  action  of,  on  the  animal 

system,  803. 

chloro-,  acids  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of,  into  the  animal  system, 
796. 

chlorodinitro-,  action  of  hydrogen 

sulphide  on,  230. 

■ chloro rthodinitro-,  action  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  on,  231. 

compounds  of  aluminium  chloride 

with,  308,  461. 

diamylauhydrobenzyldi- 

amido-,  923. 

diethylanhydrobenzyl- 

diamido-,  923. 

■ derivatives,  isomerism  of,  380. 

dinitrobromo-,  796. 

a-dinitrochloro-,    action    of    basic 

compoimds  on,  714. 


Benzene,  dinitrochloro-,  reduction  of, 
376. 

dinitroparadipropyl-,  142. 

disulphoxide,  243. 

exsiccator  for,  875. 

hexmethyl-,  527. 

hydrocarbons  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  methyl  cliloride  on,  in  presence 
of  ahnuinium  chloride,  527. 

hydrogenation  of,  376. 

monobromo-,   action  of    sulpliiu-ic 

monochloride  on,  229. 

monochloro-,   action    of    sulphuric 

monochloride  on,  229. 

nitrobromo-,  796. 

nitro-metadichloro-,  action  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  on,  231. 

nitro-paradieldoro-,  action  of  hy- 
drogen sulpliide  on,  231. 

nitrotribromo-,  800. 

paradibromo-,  920. 

paradipropyl-,  and  its  derivatives,. 

142. 

pentamethyl-,  527. 

structural  formida?  of  di-,  tri-,  and 

tetra-chloro-,  526. 

test  for,  937. 

tetrachloro-,  143,  144,  526. 

trichloro-,  action  of  copper  on,  714. 

trinitro-,  addition  compounds  of,  50. 

trinitroparadiphenyl-,  163. 

and  methyl  cldoride,  hydrocarbons 

obtained  by  the   action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on,  228. 

—  and  petroleum  spu-it,  characteristic 

differences  between,  1063. 

Benzenesulphamide,  dibromo-,  797. 

Benzcnesulphanilide,  nitration  of,  922. 

trinitro-,  922. 

Benzenesulphinic  acid,  915. 

action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 

and  of  nitrous  acid  on,  314. 

Benzenesidphone  derivatives,  melting 
points  of  substituted,  650. 

Benzenesidphonic  acid,  amido-,  796. 

and   its    salts,    a-dihydroxy-, 

933. 

diazotetrabromo-,  802. 

diazotribromo-,  801. 

paradipropyl-,  142. 

pentabromo-,  and  its  salts,  802. 

Benzenesulphouic  acids,  amidobromo-, 
and  their  salts,  796,  797. 

bromo-,  796. 

nitrobromo-,  796,  800. 

Benzenesidphonic  chloride,  dibromo-, 
797. 

uitrotetrabromo-,  802. 

nitrotribromo-,  800. 

tetrabromo-,  801. 

Benzenes,  dinitroijaradibromo-,  and  their 
derivatives,  50. 
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Benzenenaphtbylainidine,  147. 
Benzenjltolvlamidotolyliiuiidine,  147. 
Benzenvltohleneauiidiiie,  11". 
Benzhydrol,  action  of   phosphorus  poii- 

tasulphide  on,  61. 

nitration  of,  319. 

Benzhvdrjlpropioucarboxvlicaidivdridi'. 

i:46.* 
Benzidine,  252. 
dicthoxy-      (orthodianiidodiphene- 

thole),  939. 
action  of  alkalis  on  the   salts 

of,  939. 

preparation  of,  63i). 

Benziuiido-thiamyl  ether,  117. 
Beuzimidothiobenz\l  ether,  923. 
Benzimidot  iiioethyl  ether,  922. 
Benzoic  acid,  derivatives  of,  2 16. 
— —  derivatives,  beat  of  format  ion 

of,  873. 

anjido-,  151. 

auaido-,   action    of   cyanogen 

on,  321. 
auiido-,  beat  evolved  on  com- 
bination  of,  with  hydrocliloric  acid, 

768. 

cyanocarbiraidaniido-,  321. 

anhydrorthosulphamine-,628. 

t-dianiido,  2-47. 

diosy-,  721. 

hydroxy-,        etber-sulpburic 

acids  of,  150. 

t-bydroxynitro-,  216. 

metaiodamido-,  and  its  salts, 

377. 
mctaiodonitro-,  and  its  salt.s, 

377. 

nietamido-,  381. 

nietanitro-,   and  barium  salt 

of,  381. 

a-nictanitro-orthamido-,  381. 

— — /i-nitraniido-,    and    its    salt.'*, 

382. 

e-nitro-amido",  246. 

orthosulpbo-,  629. 

paranitru-,  631. 

sulphoparaehloro-,  155. 

Benzoic  acids,  azo-,  152. 

benzonitro-,  153. 

a-  and  y-hydroxynitro,"  247. 

isomeric  amido-,  154. 

isomeric  nitro-,  154. 

uiononitro-,  151. 

nitro-,  150. 

nitro-,  lemon-yellow,  152. 

Benzoic  cyanide,  647. 

action   of  phosphorus  penta- 

chloride  on,  647. 
Benzoin,  Siam,  vanillin  in,  245. 
Benzonaphthyl  thiamine,  147. 
Benzonitril,  bromination  of,  721. 
cbJorination  of,  721. 


Benzopbenone,  318. 

diacetoxy-,  326. 

diacotyldiamido-,  319. 

diamido-,  2  42. 

/a-diamido-,  319. 

dibenzoxv-,  325. 

dicthoxy",  325,  326. 

dinitro-,  242. 

a-,  /3-,  and  y-dinitru-,  319. 

dioxy-,  2  42,  326. 

moni'thyldioxy-,  326. 

niuiio.xy-,  formation    of    eoloiirinji 

matter  from,  6(J. 

nitration  of,  319. 

sulpimretted  derivatives  of,  61. 

tetramethyldiamido-,  921. 

thio-,  61. 

Benzophenonedisidphonie  acid,  318. 

isomeric,  319. 

Benzyl  orthothioformate,  318. 
Benzylamine  and  its  salts,  921. 
Benzylated  eresol.  31  4. 
Bcnzylic  chloride,   action   of  water  on. 

700. 
Benzylcrcsotic  acid,  315. 
Benzyldiphenylamine,  147. 
Bcnzylidenechloral  ammonia,  452. 
Benzyhdenephthalyl,      derivatives      of, 

246. 
Benzylmalonic  acid,  707. 
BenzylmethylglycoUic  acid,  795. 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on, 

795. 
Bcnzvlnapbtbyl  ketone,  prcpanition   of, 

807. 
Benzyl-phenylamine,  147. 
Benzyl-phosphorus  cldorich-,  721. 
Berberine,  656. 

Berberonic  acid,  and  salt**  of,  656. 
IJernadinite,    a    resinous   mineral    from 

California,  (>03. 
Bessemer  ]>roccss,  56(!. 
plnsicaland  ehemiial  ihang.-s 

which  specular  iron   unden»(x'»  when 

smelted  in  tb.e  cu[)ola  for,  8K*. 
Beta  vulijariii  (ri//>ra),  colourini^  matter 

of,  730. 
Betulin,  469. 

iivdrocarlmn  from,  M>9. 

Jiiilfin'i  laiif.  1015. 

Bile,  cli.-mistry  of.  9  4J>. 

inlluenc  of,  in  digestion,  519. 

OX-,  preparation  of  glycocholie  acid 

from,  949. 
Bdic   acid,   new   oxidotioii-producte    of 

cholic  acid,  Mid. 

oxidation  of,  811. 

Birds,    secretion     from     the     wbacoou* 

glands  of,  l7tJ. 
Bismuth  resiilueit,  355. 
subiiiinite,    pn'»on;e    of    lead   in. 

80. 
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Bisniutliinc,  364. 

Bitter  almonds,  essence  of,  chemical  na- 
ture of,  719. 

Black  lac  for  metal  and  wood,  684. 

pigment  from  iron  scrap,  07. 

Blast  furnace,  combustion  in,  841. 

furnaces,  liquid  cyanides  and  chlo- 
rides in,  989. 

Bleaching  powder,  analysis  of  505. 

process   for  animal   textile  fibres, 

99. 

vegetable  fabrics,  761. 

Bletia  TankervillcB,  indigo-blue  from, 
534. 

Blood,  action  of  amyl  nitrite  on,  816. 

action  of  nitric  oxide  on,  817. 

action  of  sodium  niti'ite  on,  817. 

arterial,    tension     of    oxygen    in, 

811. 

behaviour  of   potassium    salts    in, 

816. 

■— —  Bernard's  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  glucose  in,  674. 

distribution  of  pliosphates  in,  662. 

estimation  of  glucose  in,  557. 

■- estimation  of  haemoglobin  in,  835. 

estimation  of  oxygen  in,  835. 

estimation  of  sugar  in,  674. 

Blowpipe,  use  of,  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis, 740. 

Body  colours,  valuation  of,  179. 

Bohr's  colorimetric  process  for  the  ex- 
amination of  water,  553. 

BoUer  feed-waters,  analysis  of,  273. 

incrustation,     composition    of    a, 

839. 

Boilers,  heating  steam,  1070. 

Boiling  and  melting  points  of  >olid 
elements,  thermo-chemical  relation 
between,  690. 

Boding  point  determinations,  apparatus 
for  regulating  the  atmospheric  pi'es- 
sure  in,  346. 

Bones,  decomposition  of,  by  steam, 
987. 

Boracetone,  915. 

Borneo  camphor,  1039. 

Borneol,  1039. 

bromide,  1040. 

chloride,  1039. 

isomerides  of,  944. 

Boron  fluoride,  action  of,  on  acetone, 
914. 

glycide,  622. 

mineral  from  Chili,  19. 

Bottle    glass,   Macagno's  investigations 

on,  562. 
Boyle's   law,   deviation    of   some   gases 
from,  346. 

Bran,    composition    of    the     ashes    of, 

961. 
Bravaisite,  a  new  mineral,  442. 


Bread,  alum  in,  556. 

effect  of  alum  on,  1077. 

Breislakite,  206. 

Brewing,  analyses  of  water  for,  1078. 
Bromanilic  acid,  nionochloromono-,  462. 
Bromates,    action    of    oxalic    acid    on, 
593. 

Bromides,  anhydi'ous,  metallic,  action  of 
chloi'ine  on,  770. 

Bromine,  elimination  of,   from  bromoci- 
tracouic  acid,  1037. 

estimation  of,  by  ammonuim  thio- 

cyanate,  973. 

chlorine,     and    iodine,    separation 

and  estimation  of,  670. 

Bromisobutylformic  acid,  140. 

a-Bromisobutyric    bromide,     action    of 
zinc-methyl  on,  46. 

normal,  action  of  zinc-methyl 

on,  16. 

Bi'omo-citraconic    acid,    elimination    of 
bromine  from,  1037. 

Bromoform,  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on,  126. 

Bromonaphthalene,  nitration  of,  721. 

Bromopropiolic  acid,  225,  616. 

a-Bromopropionic    bromide,    action   of 
zinc-methyl  on,  46. 

Bromopurpureo -cobalt  salts,  598. 

BromoterephthaUc  chloride,  639. 

Brown  hay,  preparation  of,  from  maize, 
960. 

Brown  pigment  from  iron  scrap,  97- 

Brucine,  absorption-spectra  of,  in   solu- 
tion, 269. 

colour  reaction  with  antimony  tri- 
chloride, 832. 

in  Bidara  laut,  1045. 

Buchu,  amount  of  ash  and  soluble  mat- 
ter in  three  kinds  of,  391. 

Bunsen's  cells,  treatment  of,  576. 

Butane,  normal,  action  of  bromine  on, 
302. 

Butter  analysis,  81. 

Ghea-  or  Shea-,  568. 

Hehner's  method  of  testing,  181. 

Marchand's   method  of  determin- 
ing, in  mdk,  675. 

new  method  for  detecting  foreign 

fats  in,  1069. 

new  method  of  testing,  for  foreign 

fats,  983. 

simplification  of  Hehner's  method 

of  testing,  406. 

testing  of,  407. 

fat,  analysis  of,  1070. 

Butyl    alcohol,    normal,  action  of    zinc 
chloride  on,  1029. 

Butylamine,  di-,  141. 

mono-,  141. 

Butylcliloral-ammonia,  action  of   benz- 
aldehyde  on,  452. 
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Butylchlorul  hyclrocyanidc,  41. 
Butylene,  nitro-,  700. 

nitro-,  action  of  bromine  on,  701. 

nitro-,  formation  of,  from  butylene 

and  nitric  acid,  701. 

nitro-,  constitution  of,  701. 

pseudo-,  4.06. 

Butyl-gly eerie  acid,  1032. 

Butyl  thiaeetate,    iso-,  boilini;  poiut  of, 

786. 
Butyltbiocarbaiuide,  tertiary,  713. 

tertiary,  713. 

Butyric  acid,  rt-cliloriso-,  and  some  of 

its  derivatives,  615. 

chloroxy-,  nitrile  of,  -lilt. 

hydroxyiso-,  139. 

Butyric  leucine,  5-15. 
Butyrofuronic  acid,  916. 


Cabbage  disease,  820. 

Cacao,    quantitative     determination    of 

theobromine  in,  406. 
Cacochlor,  from  Ecngersdorf,  901. 
Cacodylic  acid,  action  of,  on  the  animal 

organism,  476. 
Cadmium,  estimation  of,  746. 
electrolytic  estimation  of,  276,  740. 

arsenates,  884. 

bromide,  vaiDour-dcusity  of,  875. 

phosphide,  508. 

Calcium  bromide,  action  of  oxvgen  on, 
770. 

chloride,  562. 

chloride,  action  of  oxygen  on,  770. 

glyccratc,  fermentation  of,  <i61. 

glyeoUate,  crystallised,  amount  of 

water  contained  in,  522. 

glycyrrhizate,  727. 

lactate,  fermentation  of,  661. 

malate,  fermentation  of,  664. 

phosphate,    deposits    of,    in    the 

Vosges,  19. 

saccharates,  recovery  of  sugar  from, 

492. 

sulphate,  double  salts  of,  203. 

in  beer,  remarks  on  the  esti- 
mation of,  79. 

sidphide,    action    of    magnesium 

chloride  on,  1012. 

tartrate,  fermentation  of,  661. 

Caliatour  wood,    colouring  matter   of, 

470. 
Calico,  printing  of,   with  cerium  luiiline- 

black,  683. 
Califomine,  Wincklcr's,  73. 
Calorimetric  method,  586. 
Calves,  feeding,  without  the   cows'  milk, 

101€. 


Camellia  japonira,  iuvestigutiou  oi  the 

seeds  oi',  330. 
Cauiellin,  330. 
Campiiene,  944. 

a  solid,  1U39. 

formula  of,  167. 

from  camphor,  168. 

ethyl-,  168. 

isobutyl-,  168. 

Camphic  acid,    transformation  of,   into 

camphor,  726. 
Campholene,  540. 
Camphor,  69. 

Borneo,  1039. 

cyano-derivativcs  of,  329. 

diehloride,  168. 

fornuda  of,  167. 

iodo-,  329. 

transformation    of  camphic    acid 

into,  726. 

Caraphonimic  acid,  action  of  dehydrat- 
ing agents  on,  539. 

Camphoric  acid,  action  of  dehydrating 
agents  on,  539. 

Camphoterpene,  510, 

Caneriuite,  chemical  composition  of, 
606. 

Candle-nuts,  composition  of,  957. 

Cane-sugar,  specific  rotatory  power  of, 
136,  ."j57. 

and  lime,  action  of,  on  mei"cm"0U8 

chloride,  889. 

Cane-sugars,  crude,  glucose  in,  97. 

Cantharcne,  271,  655. 

Cantharie  acid  and  a  hydrocarbon, C'siri;, 
from,  270. 

Cantluiridin,  derivatives  of,  and  their 
relation  to  the  ortho-series,  655. 

Caoutehcne,  di-isoprene,  and  ter)  t-ne, 
identity  of  the  hydrates  of,  1039. 

Caoutchouc,  analysis  of,  559. 

vulcanised,  behaviour  of,  with  illu- 
minating gas,  188. 

Caprie  acid,  dihromo-,  521. 

Caprylicacid  and  its  suits,  1037. 

Carbamide,  dimethyl-,  chloride  of,  934. 

dinaplithyl-,  723. 

diphenyl-dimethyl-,  935. 

methyiplienyl-,  chloride  of,  935. 

monocidorocrolonyl-,  41. 

mononaphtliyl-.  723. 

naphthyl-,  72:i. 

ortho-critolyl-,  935. 

orihoplienylene-,  922. 

jihenyldiuietliyl",  934. 

tetniiiiethyl-,  935. 

tetmnit^dil)henyl-,     action      of 

potasli  on,  67. 

tctranitrodiphenyl-potassiuni,  67. 

tctniphciiyl-,  935. 

aniyl-,  913. 

CarbamidcH,  jwlysubstituted,  931,  935. 
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Carbinamiiie,  trimethyl-,  and  its  salts, 
713. 

Carbobjclratc,  new,  779. 

(.'arbohydratcs,  behaviour  of,  towards 
chromates,  under  the  influence  of 
Ught,  911. 

ethereal  sulphates  of,  1033. 

of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  778. 

Carbon  bisulphide,  action  of  trimethyl- 
amine  on,  30-1. 

• • explosive  product  of  a  .solu- 
tion of  phosphorus  in,  996. 

exsiccator  for,  875. 

manufacture    in   Swoszowice, 

837. 

use  of,  for  the   extraction  of 

sulphur,  837. 

Carbon,  estimation  of,  in  east-iron, 
401. 

filters,  experiments  with,  986. 

hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  simulta- 
neous determination  of,  278. 

octobromide,  303. 

separation    of,    in     open    hearth, 

puddling  furnace,  and  Bessemer  con- 
verts, 185. 

a  third  form  of,  in  steel,  842. 

Carbonic  acid,  compoimd  of  alumina 
with,  S85. 

influence  of  temperature   on 

excretion  of,  74. 

■  in  the  air,  estimation  of,  78. 

• replacing,  of  the  air  necessary 

for  tlu'  production  of  chlorophyll  in 
sarcopliytic  and  parasitic  plants,  by 
organic  substances,  737. 

temperature-surface  of,  195. 

Carbonic  anhydride,  action  of,  on  the 
animal  organism,  174. 

diflusion    of,    through   water 

and  alcohol,  347. 

formation  of,  by  yeast  alone, 

in  presence  and  absence  of  oxygen, 
663. 

influence  of  temperature  on 

the  evolution  of,  by  barlev  seeds, 
1048. 

in  sea- water,  1061. 

preparation  of,  imder  any  de- 
sired pressure,  676. 

proportion  of,  in  air,  7-41. 

Carbonic  oxide,  action  of  aqueous  va- 
pour on,  880. 

heat  of  combination  with  the 

element?,  591. 

heat    of    formation    of     the 

compound  of,  with  cuprous  chloride, 
888. 

in  foundry  fiirnaces,  344. 

limit  of  detection  of,  1063. 

solution  of,  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride,  887. 


Carbopetrocene,  1027. 
Carbotriphenvltriamine,     synthesis     of. 

462. 
Carboxypyridenic  acid,  732. 
Carica  papaya,   action   of    the    sap  of. 

1048. 

digestive  ferment  of,  1048. 

Carminaphtha,  Laurent's,  466. 
CaiTot  seed,  analysis  of,  822. 
Caryophvllacese,    colouring    matter    of, 

730. 
Casein,  735. 

frjrmation  of  fat  from,  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  cheese.  996. 

vegetable,  273. 

Cast-iron,  crystals  exti-acted   from,    by 

ether  or  petroleum,  771. 
estimation     of      carbon      in. 

401. 
purification    of,    from    plios- 

phorus,  286. 
Castor-oil     seeds,     albuminoids     from. 

390. 
Cat,  respiration  of  a,  75. 
Catalysis,  501. 

viscosity  a  cause  of,  876. 

Catechu,  test  for,  in  tea,  854. 
Cathnite,  361. 

Cattle  fodder,  analyses  of,  956. 
Cellulose,  action  of  gaseous   hydrodilo- 

ric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  or  hydro- 
fluoric acid  on,  779. 

nitro-derivatives  of,  218,  371. 

Cement,  407. 

grincUng  apparatus  for,  408. 

influence  of  water  on,  408. 

Cereals,  nitrogen-compounds  present  in, 

486. 
Cerite,  analyses  of,  6S2. 
metals,  estimation  of,  in   scheelitc, 

696. 
examination      of      calcareous 

minerals  for,  696. 
Cerium  aniline  black.  682. 

chlorostannate,  602. 

distribution  of,  695. 

group,  new  earth  of,  12. 

metals,  specific  gravity  and  atomic 

volume  of,  579. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  by  a  new 

series    of    equivalents    or    molecular 

numbers,  500. 
animal,  artificial,  844. 

wood,  absorbing  power  of,  761. 

Cheese,  decomposition  of,  859. 

formation    of   fat    from    casein    in 

the  ripening  of,  996. 
Parmesan,  critical  jioint  in  luakini,'. 

764. 

ripening  of,  859. 

Chemical  affinity,  348,  580. 
equivalence,  876. 
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Chemical  technology  of  glass,  1074. 
Chenopodium  Quinoa,  colouring  matter 

of,  730. 
Chestnut  tree,  disease  of,  821. 
Chicorj,  examination  of,  55S. 
Chili  saltpetre  as   a  manure  for  barley, 

1051. 
Cliinolic  acid,  action  of  nitric  acid  on, 

iH7. 
Cliinoline-carbonic  acid,  471. 

constitution  of,  946. 

dichloro-,  9-l4;. 

fi'om     allylaniline,     synthesis     of, 

540. 

nitre-,  540. 

synthesis  of,  946. 

Chitenine,  809. 

Cldoral   ammonia,    action  of  aldehydes 

on,  452. 

hydrate,  914. 

dissociation  of,  500,  G90. 

remarks    on    a    note    on,    by 

^\  urtz,  1006. 
and   chloroform,   distillation 

of  a  mixture  of,  876. 
Chloralide  and  its  derivatives,  43. 
Chloranil,   formation   of,  from  isomeric 

amido-benzoic  acids,  154. 
Chlorates,    action    of   oxalic    acid   on, 

593. 
Chlorides,    liquid,     in    blast    furnaces, 

989. 
metallic,  vapour-densities  of  some, 

1013. 
Chlorine,  action  of,  on  anhydrous  me- 
tallic bromides,  770. 
— •—  acetate,  Scliiitzcnberger's,  452. 
bromine,    and    iodine,    separation 

and  estiuation  of,  670. 
densitv  of,  at   high  temperatures, 

1011. 
estimation  of,  by  ammonium  thio- 

cyanate,  973. 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  830. 

preparation  of,   by  means  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesiutn  chlorides,  8. 

prcseiice  of,  in  scapolites,  697. 

Clilorocrotonamidc,  41. 
Chloroform  as  an  ana;&thetic,  747. 

. detection  of,  280. 

exsiccator  for,  875. 

tests  for  tlie  purity  of,  747. 

and  chloral  hydrate,  distillation  of 

a  mixture  of,  876. 
Chloromuconic  acid,  918. 
Chlorophyll  corpuscles,  origin  of,  174. 
Chlorophyllite,  gold  and  silver  in,  511. 
Chloropurpureo-chioniium  salts,  124. 
Chloropurijureo-cobalt,    salts    of,     119, 

124. 
Chlorostannates    of     the    rare    metals, 

601. 


Chloroxindolc  chloride,  535. 

Cliocolnte.  quantitative  detormination  of 

theobromine  in,  106. 
Cholamide.  949. 
Cluilaiiie  acid  and  its  salt.s,  388. 
Cholesferic  aiid  and  its  salts,  388. 
Cholesterin,   action    of    nitric    acid    on, 

634. 

brain,  derivjtives  of.  135. 

dinitro-,  634. 

moiionitro-,  634. 

some    neutnil    oiidation-prodiiets 

of,  135. 

trioxy-,  diacetin  of,  135. 

trioxy-,  nitrous  etiier  of,  135. 

Cholesteryl  chloride,  action  of  aniline, 

toluidine,  and  naphtliylamine  on.  376. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  631. 

Cholesterylaniline,  135,  376. 

Cholesteryl-  o-naphtliylamine,  376. 

Cholesteryltoluidine,  376. 

Cliohc  acid,  333,  i)V.>. 

action  of   ))tttassium    dieliro- 

matc  and  sulphuric  acid  on,  38S. 

a  hyilrocarbon  frt>m,  333. 

oxidation  of,  333,  8)0. 

Chondrin,  661. 
Cliondi*oi.'lueose,  661. 
Chromates,  29.S. 

behaviour    of     carbohydnitcf    to- 
wards, under  the  influence  of  light, 

911. 
behaviour  of  gums  towanU,  under 

the  influence  of  liu'ht,  911. 

detection  of,  -Ml. 

of  magnesium  metals,  voliune-con- 

stitution  of,  768. 
Chromatic    value  of   media  other  thau 

water,  429. 
Chrome-black  on  wool,  572. 
Chrome-crucible   steel,    prepamtion    of, 

567. 
Chrome  steel,  286,  287. 
Chromic  acid,  a  new  doiihle  "all  of.  HH7, 
—  compound  of,  wilii  |>ota.«!<iuin 

fluoride,  1016. 

free,  detection  ol,  4<)1. 

Chromic  compoundu,  a  b.*orpt  ion -spectra 

of,  190. 
Chromium  amalgam,  603. 

compounds,  inactivity   of,   in   |>ro- 

dueing  aniline-black  ak  cunijionMl  uilli 
the  action  of  vanadium  coni[M>un(l«, 
421. 

gurnet,  3fJI. 

nalt«,   action   of,    in    pn'wnce    of 

chlorates,  420. 

and  aluminium,  sciiquisulphati**  of, 

595. 

and  iron,  w»qui»ulpliale!<  of,  51U. 

and  niangiine!«e,  »e»«pii.iulpL«t«i  of, 

59 1. 
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Chromograph,  836. 

Cliromouietry,  use  of  blowpipe  in  quan- 
titative analysis,  740. 

Chronology  of  the  isomeric  purpurins, 
943. 

C'hrysanisic  acid,  new  method  of  pre- 
paring, 324. 

Chrysarobin,  acetyl-,  327. 

in  "  Goa  powder,"  326. 

Clu-ysazin,  538,  942. 

constitution  of,  942. 

diacetyl-,  538. 

from  autliraeeue,  synthesis  of,  260. 

series,    authracene-deriTatives    of, 

537. 

Chrysazol,  537. 

diacetyl,  537. 

Chrysene,  colour  reaction  with  antimony 
trichloride,  831. 

synthesis  of,  807- 

Cinchomeronic  acid,  formation  of,  from 
quinine,  91-7. 

identity    of    pyridincdicar- 

bonic  acid  with,  947. 

salts  of,  947. 

Cinchona  alkaloids,  168. 

behaviour  of  potassium  thio- 

cyanate  with,  281. 

remarks  on  Rice's  articles  on, 

71. 

Cinchona  barks,  estimation  of,  489. 

exhibited  at  the  Horticultu- 
ral Exhibition  in  Amsterdam,  estima- 
tion of  the  alkaloids  in,  28  L. 

Cinchona  bases,  oxidation-products  of, 
656. 

Cinchonichine,  169. 

Cinchonidine,  71. 

and  its  salts,  94S. 

oxidation  of,  949. 

Cinchonic  acid,  947. 

Cinchonine,  71,  655. 

bases,  constitution  of,  810. 

composition  of,  948. 

diethiodide,  169. 

oxidation-products  of,  471,  948. 

reaction  with  antimony  trichloride, 

solubility  of,  489. 

Cinchonine-quinoline,    oxidation  of,  by 

potassium  permanganate,  731. 
Ciuchotenicine,  332. 
Cinchotenidine,  71. 

and  its  salts,  949. 

Cinchotenine,  948. 
Cinchotine,  948. 

or  hydroeinchonine,  71. 

Cinders  from  Etna,  904. 

Cinnabar  crystals  from  California,  440. 

vapour-density  of,  767. 

Cinnamcue,  a-bromo-,  379. 

Cinnamic  acid,  addition-products  of,  378. 


Cinnamic  acid,  hydriodo-,  378. 

hydrobromo-,  378. 

hydrodibromo-,  378. 

metaritro-,  321. 

metanitro-,  synthesis  of,  157. 

Cinnamon-bark,  Japanese,  320. 
Citraconic  acid,  bromo-,  457. 
Citramalic  acid  and  its  salts,  707. 
Citrene.  386. 
Clays,  988. 

analysis  of,  87. 

Cleopatra's   needle,   analyses   of   stone, 

445. 
Clevite,  364. 

Clover  hay,  action  of  rain  on,  823. 
Coal,  artificial  formation  of,  896. 

constitution  of,  602. 

dust,  the  part  played  by,  in  pro- 
ducing explosions  in  coal  mines,  98. 

estimation  of  sulphur  in,  974. 

mines,  the  parfc^layed  by  coal-dust 

in  producing  explosions  in,  98. 
Coal-tar,    presence   of  etlivl  alcohol  in, 

136. 
Cobalt  amalgam,  693. 
ammonium  compounds,  119,  438, 

597. 

complex  oxides  of,  507. 

compounds,  absorption-spectra  of, 

189. 
estimation  of,  by  precipitation  as 

oxalate,  1054. 
malleable,  preparation  of,  and  its 

application  in  the  pure  state,  563. 
metallurgy  of,  285. 

separation    of   ferric    oxide    and 

alumina  from,  970.  ' 

and    nickel    sulphates,    chemical 

equivalence  of,  876. 

Cocoa,  nitrogenous  constituents  of,  493. 
Codeine,  colour  reaction  with  antimony 

trichloride,  831. 

test  for,  1067. 

Coerulignone  derivatives,  253. 

Coffee,  examination  of,  558. 

Cohesion,  nature   of,    and    its    chemical 

signification,  579. 
Cohesive  power  of  soils,  957- 
Coke,  estimation  of  sulphm-  in,  974. 
CoUidine,  704. 
Collieries,  fire-damp  in,  760. 
CoUoturine,  73. 
Colombin,  730. 
Colorimctric  experiments,  77. 

process  (Bohr's)  for  the  examina- 
tion of  watei",  553. 

Colostrum  of  the  cow,  composition  of, 
815. 

Colour  reactions,  characteristic,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  antimony  or 
bismuth  trichloride  on  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons, 831. 
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('olourinp    matter    containing    siilphur 

derived    from   dimethylphenylenedia- 

minc,  628. 
from  monoxybenzophenone, 

60. 

of  Palmella  eriienfa,  1042. 

of  red  wine,  171- 

of  sandal  and  caliatour  woods, 

470. 
new,  from  orthamidophenol, 

924. 

yellow,  from  indigo,  936. 

Colouring  matters,  571. 

from  alizarin,  absorption- 
spectrum  of,  807. 

of  the  rosaniline-group,  236. 

Colours,  valuation  of  body,  170. 

Columbin  and  limonin,  supposed  iden- 
tity of,  730. 

Combustion-process,  moist  ;  some  reac- 
tions of  alkaline  permanganate  of 
potassium,  555. 

Concretion-balls,  curious,  derived  from 
a  colliery  mineral  water,  1024. 

Conductivity  of  liquids  for  heat,  1001. 

Conine,  reaction  with  antimony  trichlo- 
ride, 831. 

Conquinine  sulphate,  656. 

Copaibic  acid,  1038. 

Copper  ammonium  oxyferrocyanide,  775. 

action  of  heat  on,  775. 

Copper,  distribution  of,  in  primordial 
rocks,  and  in  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits derived  from  them,  1020. 

estimation  and  separation  of.  971. 

extraction   of,  by  wet   processes, 

757. 

improvements  in  purifying  or  re- 
fining, 423. 

nitrite,  a  new,  693. 

ores,  origin  of  some,  17. 

plate,  steeling,  186. 

phosphide.  504,  508. 

refining,  989. 

sulphate,    absorption-siwctra    oi 

190. 

ammoniacal,  action  of  potas 

sium  ferrocyanide  on,  775. 

sulphide,   action  of   selenium    on 

771. 

precipitated,  composition   of, 

206. 
test,  ammoniacal,  and  its  applica 

tion,  1066. 
Weils  volumetric  method  of  esti 

mating,  276. 
and  iron  pyrites,  new  processes  for 

the  treatment  of,  in  the  dry  way,  563 

and  lead,  double  sclenides  of,  440 

Com,  oiling  of,  822. 

Corpse,  human,  formation  of  poisonous 

alkaloids  in,  734. 


Corundum    in    dolerite     from    Ovifnk. 

894. 
Cotton-blue,  419. 
Coumarin,  homoacetoxv-,  720. 
Cow,  composition  of  the  colostrum  of, 

815. 
Cow-tree,  composition  of  the  milk   of, 

73. 
Cows,  beet-leaves  ;is  fodder  for,  813. 

use  of  sour  food  for,  1050. 

Cows'    milk,    feeding    calves    without, 

1046. 
Cream,    Devonshire,     composition     of, 

1068. 
Cnnisote,  distinctive  tests  for,  182. 
Creatine,  471. 
Creatinine,  471. 
Cresol,  benzylated,  314. 

distinctive  tests  for,  182. 

pani-,  789. 

■ sulpliuric  acid,  149. 

tctrabromopara-,  789. 

Cresols.  fonnation  of,  during  putrefiK- 
tion.  789. 

thrci-    isomeric,   action   of    carbon 

tetrachloride  on,  791. 
Crops,  effect  of  manure  on,  826. 
Crossopterine,  71. 

Croton  aldehyde,  action  of  ammonia  on, 
780. 

and  its  homologues,  61'>. 

Croton  oil,  volatile  acid  of,  221. 
Crotonylamine,  712. 
Crucible  steel,  manufacture  of,  1076. 
Cryohydrates,  formation  of,  428. 
Crvstal,    preparation   of  large    regular, 
352. 

sjx'cies,  fundamental  forms  of,  14. 

Crystals    extracted    from   ca«t-iron    by 

ether  or  petroleum,  771. 
Cuniene,  parabromo-,  624. 

j)seudo-,  ()23. 

Cumenoloirbor.ic  acid    (propylhydroxy- 

benzoic  acid),  642. 
Cumie  acid,  bronio-,  230. 

dinitro-,  '164. 

nitro-,  404. 

compound,'",  constitution  of,  308. 

Cuminol,    nitro-,   and     its    derirafiTC*. 

46^1. 
Cuprie  h>drate,   comjioumls  of   grnin- 
sugnr  with,  77S. 

oxiile  (Fehling's  solution),   rotiuc- 

tion  of,  bv  milk-sugar,  217. 
Cuprosodiuliospiionium  chloride,  503. 
Cuprous  chloride,  693. 

conipouiids       of       liydrogen 

phosphide  with.  503. 

. heat  of  foriniit' •" ' '  ■•  'om- 

jwund  of  carbonic  0%' 

solution  of  <■  >•  in 

an  acid  solution  of,  887- 
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Cuprous  eliloride,  vapour-density  of,  767, 
875. 

thiosiilpliate,  double  salts  of,  124. 

Cyamides,  action  of  carbonic  anhydride 
*on,  303. 

C'yamidocarbonic  acid,  304. 

Cyanacetyldimethyl  urea,  619. 

Cyanacetyl  urea,  619. 

Cyanamide,  phenyl-,  pi'eparation  uf, 
from  )iionophenyltliiocarbaniide,  S(J4. 

— reactions  of,  910. 

Cyanides,  liqiud,  in  blast  furnaces,  989. 

titration  of,  and  relation  to  alka- 
limetry, 486. 

Cyanogen,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol  on,  47. 

direct  combination  of,  with  hydro- 
gen, 909. 

direct    combination   of,    with    the 

metals,  909. 

estimation  of,  in  soda-lyes,  402. 

lieat  of  formation  of,  767. 

hydride,  solid,  1028. 

Cyanuric  acid,  a-  and  /3-,  517. 

isomerides  of,  517. 

Cyclamin,  splitting  up  of,  into  glucose 
and  mannite,  70. 

Cymenc,  /3-chloro-,  from  thymol,  230. 

compounds    of,    with    aluminium 

bromide,  785. 

compounds    of,    with    aliuninium 

chloride,  785. 

constitution  of,  308. 

constitution   of   the  propyl  group 

in,  228. 

oxidation  of,  321. 


D. 


Dairy  process,  Alpine,  857. 
Dandelion,  analysis  of,  821. 
Daphnetin,  469. 

benzoyl-,  469. 

monacetyl-,  469. 

tetrabromacetyl-,  469. 

Dart,  water  from  the,  906. 
Daubreelite,  the  new  meteoric  mineral, 

33. 
Decipium,   a   new    metal  from  samars- 

kite,  117. 
Decomposition,  influence   of  chloroform 

in  preventing,  395. 
Dehydromucic  acid  and  its  salts,  141. 
Deoxalic  acid,  619. 
Deoxybenzoin,  action   of  nitric  acid  on, 

150. 

amiJo-derivatives  of,  790. 

monamido-,  chloroplatinate  of,  791. 


mononitro-,  790. 


Deoxybenzoin,  nitro-derivatives  of,  790. 

synthesis  of,  790. 

Dcphosphorisation  of  pig-iron,  1075. 
Detonating  agents,  history  of,  846. 
Detonation,  suddenness  of,  as  compared 

with  explosion,  847. 
Dextrau,  912. 
Dexti'ose,  estimation   of,  in  presence   of 

saccharose,  180. 

gravimetric  estimation  of,  180. 

monochloride-tetrasulphuric  acid, 

1034. 

-tetrasulphuric   acid   and  its  salts, 

1034. 

trisulphuric  acid,  1<)34. 

Dhurra  or  Sorgho   grass,  cultivation  of, 

823. 
Diabase  from  Berneck,  443. 
Diallagite,  514. 
DiaUylacetic  acid,  372. 
Diallyl,  monochloro-,  34. 
Diallylene,  34. 

Diallylisopropyl  carbinol,  612. 
Dialuric  acid  (oxymalonyl  urea),  460. 
Dialysis,  apparatus  for  continual,  347. 
Diamido-ditolyls     (tolidines),    isomeric, 

235. 
Diamines,  homologous  tertiary,  obtained 

in    the     methylauiline    manufacture, 

786. 
Diamylamine,  preparation  of,  914. 
Diamylcarbopyrrolamide,  525. 
Diamylene,  heat  of  formation  of,  874. 

thermic  constants  of,  874. 

Diaspore  from  Jordansmiihl,  603. 
Diastase,  660. 
Diazobenzene-amidonaphthol,  629. 

phenol-di-,  148. 

Diazo-compounds,    preparation   of   sul- 

phonic  compounds  from,  by  means  of 

sulphurous  acid,  933. 
Diazoethoxane,  221. 
Diazoliydrocyanorosaniline,  386. 
Diazoleucaniline,  386. 
Diazoparaleucaniline,  chloride  of,  385. 
Diazopararosaniline  hydrochloride,  385. 
Diazorosanihne  hydrochloride,  385. 
Dibenzanilides,  716. 
Dibenzoquinol,  638. 
Dibenzoquinoue  dibenzoate,  preparation 

of,  638. 
Dibenzyl,  perchlorination  of,  721. 
Dibenzylidene-amidobenzoic    acid     and 

salts'of,  233. 
Dibromallyl   alcohol,    action    of   chloro- 

carbonic    ether    on,    in    presence    of 

sodium  amalgam,  305. 
Dibutylamine,  141. 
Dibutyllactic  acid,  616. 
Dicarbopyridenic  acid,  731. 
action  of  heat  on,  731. 

acids,  265. 
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Dicarbopyritlenic  acids  and  (lioir  salts, 
comparative  tables  of  the  propt-rties 
of,  267. 

Dichlorhvdrin,  action  of  chlorocarhonic 
ether  on,  in  presence  of  sodium  amal- 
gam, 305. 

Dicliloronaphthalone-/3-sidphonic  acid 
and  its  salts,  722,  723. 

Dichlorostilphobonzide,  229. 

Dichromates,  208. 

Dickiusonite,  801. 

Dicyano-anndobcnzoyl,  321. 

formula  of,  -1.66. 

Dicyanodiamine,  sidjihurettod,  41. 

Didymiferous  minerals,  measurenient  of 
absorjition-spectra  of,  697. 

scheelite,   artiflcial  production  of, 

696. 

Didymium  chlorostannate,  602. 

distribution  of,  695. 

from    cerite,  .  probable   compound 

nature  of,  119. 

nitrate,  spectrum  of,  861. 

oxide,  pure,  preparation  of,  606. 

tungstate,  crystallised,  preparation 

of,  696. 
Diethylallyl  carbinol,  214. 
Diethyl-benzene,  785. 

para-,  920. 

-monosulphonicacid,  920. 

Diethvlbenzoic  acid,  Fittig  and  Konig's, 

920'. 
Diethyl-earbopyrrolamide,  525. 
Diethyl-glyoxylamide,  47,  220. 
Dietliylhydnizine,  450,  451. 
Diethylna])htliylphosphiue,  68. 
Diethyloxainide,    action    of   phosphorus 

])entachIoride  on,  784. 
Diethyl  suljihidc,  oxidation-products  of, 

37.' 
Dietrichite,  a  new  alum  from  Hungary, 

4Kt. 
Diliusion,   use   of,   in   the  study  of  the 

jihenomcjia  of  dissociation,  1006. 
Digallic  acid,  466,  646. 

preparation  of.  615. 

Digestion,  influence  of  bile  in,  519. 

— ])ancreatic,  814. 

Diguanidine  and  its  salts,  781. 
Diliydroferric  ])hosphate.  21*2. 
c<-I)iliydroxyanthracene,  537. 
a-Dihydroxybenzenesidplionic  acid  and 

its  salts,  933. 
Di-isoamylsulj)hone,  38. 
Di-isobutylamine,  703. 
Di-isobutylKlyoxyhimide.  47. 
Di-isobutyloxaiiiide     from      commercial 

trimethylamine,  912. 
Di-isobutylsulphone,  38. 
Di-isobutylsuli)hi)xide.  37. 
Di-isoprene,    caoulchene,    and    teri)ene, 

identity  of  the  hydrates  of,  1U39. 

VOL.    XXXVI. 


Di-isopropylsulphone,  38. 
Dimetiiaeryiic  acid,  3(»7. 

an  i.somerido  of  angolie  acid, 

782. 
Diineth}  lamidol  riphenylraethaiie,  53. 
Dimetliylamine,  913. 
action  of  benzoic  chloride  on,  787. 

prL>i)aratiou  of  blue  colouring- 
matters  from,  571. 

Dimethylbarbituric  acid,  synthesis  of, 
618. 

Dimethylcarbopyrrolamide,  525. 

Dijncthvldiacetonamine  and  its  salts, 
1035." 

hydrochloride.  1035. 

Dimethylethylcarbamiiie,  141. 

Dimethylpaniphenylene-diamine,  626. 

action   of    ethyl-oxalate    on, 

627. 

carbainides,  627. 

colouring   matter    containing 

sulphur  derived  fr(.>m,  (J28. 

oxamie  acid.  627. 

-thiocarbamidc,  628. 

Dinu'thylurie  acid.  4S. 

Dinaplilliylcarbamide,  723. 

Dinaphtliyl-phosphinic  acid,  67,  68. 

Dina]>hthyls,  tliree,  cuiour  reaction  with 
antimony  trichloride,  831. 

reaction  with  bismuth  tri- 
chloride, 831. 

vajwur-tlensities  of  (he  three  iso- 
meric, 537. 

Dinitro|ih(nylpropionic  acid,  610. 

Diopside,  412. 

artificial,    formed    in    a    Hcssemer 

converter,  513. 

Dioptase    on    chiysocolla,    from     IVru, 

30. 
Diortho-diphenylene-acetylone    or    phc- 

nanthrenc,  (>53. 
Dio-xyiiifhracciie,  2.">8. 

diacct\l-,  258. 

dibeii/.iiyl-,  258. 

Dioxyanthnirufin,  diacetyl-.  258. 
Dioxybenzene,  ethcr-sulpliuric  acids  I'f, 

149. 
Dioxt  benzoic  acid",  157,  6W. 
Dioxybeiizophenone,  from  aurin,  59. 
Dioxyindole,  acetyl-,  937. 

action  of  aminonin  on,  718. 

])i))iirami<lo<limetliylpluiiyl-oXftHiidc, 

627. 
I)iparamido-diorfhf)mrboxyldipJienyI,  or 

diamid.>di|lu  ni<-  acid,  »163. 
Di])hcnclhnli-,  .rthodiauiido-   (diefhoxy- 

benzidinc),939. 
a4tion  of  alkalin  on  th.-  (talf.-t 

of,  939. 
Diphenic  acid,  165. 
diiiniido-,      or      diiwininiido- 

diorlhocarbuwldiphenvl.  I'm,  6.'>3. 

4  h 
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Diphenic  acid,  cliraetamido-,  653. 

dinitro-,  165. 

Diphenols,  6i,  66,  651. 
o-Diphenol-sulplionic  acid,  65. 
Diphenyl,  colour  reaction  with  antimony 

trieliloride,  831. 
colour  reaction  -with   bismuth  tri- 
chloride, 831. 
diamido-,  252,  652. 

dibrom-hexmethoxyl,  253. 

dichlorohexmethoxyl-,  253. 

diphthalimido-,  324. 

diphtliahmidodibromo-,  32-4. 

hexhydroxy-,  932. 

hexmethoxT-,  253. 

Diphenylamine,  dinitro-,  51. 

Diphenyl-arsenious  acid,  162. 

bromide,  162. 

cliloride,  162. 

oxide,  162. 

• oxychloride,  162. 

trichloride,  162. 

])iphenylarsinic  acid,  action  of,  on  ani- 
mals, 476. 

Diphenyl  bases,  252. 

Diphenylbenzene,  66. 

pei'chlorination  of,  721. 

trinitropara-,  163. 

Diphenylcarbamide,  651. 

Diphenylcarbonic  acid,  163. 

Diphenyl-diethyl-arsenium  iodide,  16-2. 

Diphenylethylethane,  318. 

Diphenylene-ketone,  164,  165,  166,  167, 
536. 

Diphenylene-ketone-carbonic  acid,  166. 

Diphenylene-methane,  164,  166. 

dibromo-,  164. 

dinitro-,  164. 

. picrate,  164. 

Diphenyleneplienylmethane,  384. 

Diphenyl-ethylarsiue,  162. 

Diphenylmethane,  nitration  of,  819. 

diacetoxy-,  325. 

• diamido-,  319. 

dibenzoxy-,  325. 

diethoxy-,  325. 

dimethoxT-,  325. 

dioxy-,  324. 

oxidation  of,  325. 

tetrabromo-,  325. 

Diphenylmctliylacetic  acid,  322. 

Diphenylmethylmethane,  317. 

Diphenylphthalide  (plithalophenone) , 
conversion  of,  into  plienolphthalein, 
637. 

constitution  of,  636. 

Diphenylthiocarbamide,  54. 

action    of    potassium    monochlor- 

acetate  on,  651. 

Diphenylthiohydanto'in,  651. 

Dipicoline  and  its  salts,  265. 

Dipyrocatechol,  65. 


Dipropvlallylcarbinol,     preparation    of, 

136.' 
Dipropyloxamide  from    commercial  tri- 

inethylamine,  912. 
Di  pyridine,  264. 
Diresorcinol,  tetrabromo-,  465. 
Dissociation,  use   of   diffusion    in    the 

study  of  the  phenomena  of,  1006. 
Disthene  from  Central  Africa,  24. 
Di:^tillation   of  a   heterogeneous  liquid, 

875. 
Distilleries   of    molasses,  artificial  yeast 

for,  1078. 
Dita  bark  {Alstonia  or  Eckites  schola- 

ris),  basic  constituent  of,  332. 
Ditaine,  332. 
Ditamine,  71. 
Dithiodidimethylaniliue,     desulphurisa- 

tion  of,  714. 
Ditolyl,  perchlorination  of,  721. 
Ditolylsucciuimides,  528. 
Di-triferric  phosphates,  202. 
Divalei-yl,  preparation  of,  520. 
Dolerite    from  Ovifak,  minerals   occur- 
ring with  the  metallic  iron  in,  894. 
-which  encloses  native  iron  of  Grreen- 

land,  892. 
Dolomite,  yellow,  from  Bleiberg,  19. 
Dracylic  acid,  amido-,  155. 
Dulcitan,  1034. 

Dulcitanpentasulphonic  acid,  1034. 
Didcite,  action  of  phosphorus  pcntachlo- 

ride  on,  917. 
Duporthite,  a  new  asbestiform  mineral, 

24. 
Durenc,  527- 
derivatiyes  (a-tetramethylbcnzene) 

713. 
Durenyl,  714. 
Durenyl-dibenzoyl,  713. 
Durenyl-dicarbonyl-diphenyl,  713. 
Duryl,  713. 

Dyes  of  the  rosaniline  group,  787. 
Dyeing  with  aniline-black,  684. 

• wool,  use  of  chrome-alum  in,  185. 

Dystropodextrin,  549. 


E. 


Earth,  a  new,  of  the  cerium  group,  12. 

Earth-metals,  fluorescence  of  the  salts  of, 
862. 

Ebullioscope,  1065. 

Echitamine,  71. 

Edible-clay,  89. 

Egg,  fowl's,  researches  on  the  chemical 
changes  occurring  in,  during  incuba- 
tion, 474. 

"  starch  granules"  and  "amyloids" 

of,  662. 
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E^g,  yolk  of,  ferment  producod  by  the 
morbid  growth  of  the  bioi)hism  of, 
478. 

Eikosjlone,  a  derivative  of  brown-coal 
paraflln,  699. 

a  derivative  of  lignite  paraffin,  417. 

chlori  nation  of,  699. 

Ekdemite,  22. 

Elaterite,  301. 

Electric  conductivity  of  zinc  sulphate 
solution,  861. 

and  thermo-electric  position 

of  steel  in  their  relation  to  its  hard- 
ness, 999. 

currents,  behavioui"  of,  in  rarefied 

gases,  345. 

produced  by    the    flow    of 

liquids  through  tubes,  3i6. 

discharge,  silent,  435. 

spark,  continuous  spectrum  of,  765. 

thermic  and   galvanomelric 

laws  of,  576. 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  influence  of,  on 
plants,"818. 

excitation  of,   by  the  contact  of 

solid  and  gaseous  bodies,  345. 

quantity  of,  necessary  for  charg- 
ing a  platinmn  water-cell,  194. 

static,  distillation  of  liquids  under 

the  influence  of,  997. 

Electro-chemical  actions  under  pressure, 

293. 
Electrolytes  are  salts,  1. 
Electrolytic  conduction,  unipolar,  194. 
Electrolysis  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  878. 

used  in  copper  metallurgy',  760. 

Electromotive    force    produced    by   the 

flow  of  hquids  through  tubes,  998. 

power  of  gas  elements,  998. 

of  a  Grove's  clement  in  terras 

of  Siemens-Weber  units,  998. 
Elements  and  their  compounds,  spectra 

of,  685. 
relation  between  the  melting  points 

of,  and  their  coefficients  of  exiJ.msion 

by  heat,  588. 

solid,     thermo-ehemical    relation 

between  the  boiling  and  melting  points 
of,  690. 

Elemi-resin,  reduction-products  of,  69. 
Ellagic  acid,  930. 

■; action  of  jwtash  on,  932. 

• constitutional   formidie   for, 

932. 
Emulsion,  formation  of,  549. 
Enamel  for  cast  iron,  755. 

for  wrouglit  iron,  755. 

Enstatite  from  South  Africa,  513. 
in  the  olivine  nodules  of  the  Grii- 

ditzberg,  514. 
Eosin,  manufacture  of,  292. 
Eosphorite,  20. 


Epichlorhvdrin,  action   of  ammonia  on, 

1031. 
action  of  chlorocarlwnic  ether  on, 

in  presence  of  sodium-amalgam,  305. 

action  of  hydrocyanic  a<id  on,  4-10. 

action  of   potassium    ounate  on, 

217. 

action  of  sodium  on,  1031. 

Epsomite,  natural  crystals  of,  of  large 

size,  358. 

Equivalence,  chemical,  876. 

Equivalents,  new  series  of,  from  absorp- 
tion of  gases  by  charcoal,  5iHI. 

Erbium  nitrate,  s^iectrum  of,  8G2. 

El-got,  alkaloids  of,  387. 

contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

alkaloids  of,  269. 

Ergotinine,  preparation  of,  387. 

EricacesB,  ethereal  oils  of  some,  641. 

Erythrol,  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
ehloride  on,  917. 

fermentation  of,  664. 

tetrasulphuric  acid,  and  its  salts, 

1033. 

Etch-figures  on  quartz-crystals,  439. 

produced  on  the  alums,  '139. 

Ethane,  action  of  bromine  on,  3i)2. 

chlorobrom-,    nomenclature    and 

boiling  points  of,  368. 

dinitro-chlor-,  700. 

halogen  derivatives  of,  212,  368. 

Ethanes,    normal      (pai-allins),     boiling 

]ioints  of,  765. 
Ethenyl-bicarbonic  acid,  707. 

etlicr,  707. 

Ethenyldiplionylamidine,  313,  786. 
El  lienyltolylamidine,  1-1-6. 
lather,  exsiccator  for,  875. 
Ether-sulphiu-ic  acids  of  dioxvb^nzcne, 

1-19. 
Ethereal  oils  of  some  Ericaceae,  6tl. 

sulphates   of    polyhydric   ali'ohols 

and  carbohydrates,  1033. 

Ethcrification,  chemical  exi)oriments  on, 

866. 
influence  of  metallic  chlorides  on, 

418. 

thermal     experiments     on,     866, 

870. 

Ethei-s  of  a-dinitrophenul   from   adini- 

tro-chlorobenzene,     jircpttralion      of, 

716. 

of  trinitrophcnol,  923. 

Ethionic  a<'id,  777. 

Ethyl  acetate,  action  of  mineral  luids  on 

tlie  formation  of,  870. 

bromo-derivative«  of,  137. 

licat  of  fonnntiim  of,  87'>. 

alcohol,  action  of  bleaching  jKjwdcr 

on,  910. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  ddoroBul- 

phonate,  776,  777. 
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Ethyl  alcohol,  action  of  potassium  di- 
iodicle  on,  595. 

action  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate on,  205. 

action   of  zinc  chloride    on, 

1029. 

presence  of,  in  coal-tar,  136. 

amido-acetate,  621. 

anthrol  ether,  654. 

azobenzoates,  152. 

benzoate,  vapour-density  of,  1025. 

benzonitrobenzoate,  153. 

benzylmalonate,  707. 

brom-acetates,    decomposition   of, 

220. 

bromide,  preparation  of,  127. 

bromisovalerate,  action  of  sodium 

ethvlate  on,  706. 

butyrates,  boiling  ]ioints  of,  522. 

chloride,  heat  of  formation  of,  870. 

a-chlorisobutjrate,  615. 

chlorocarbonate,  action  of,  on  di- 

amylamine,  913. 
action  of,  on  mouoamylamine, 

913. 

chlorosulphonate,  action  of  ethyl 

alcohol  on,  776,  777. 

cholate,  919. 

dehydromucate,  141. 

deoxalate,  two  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, 620. 

diamylcarbamate,  914. 

dibenzoylphenylijlycerate,  645. 

diethomalonate,  707. 

diphenate,  165. 

disulphoxide,  decomposition  of,  by 

potash,  219. 

ethomalonate,  707. 

formyltricarbonate,  918. 

glycollates,  boiling  points  of,  522. 

liydrogen  sulphate,  776. 

i^osuccinate,  783. 

lactates,  boiling  points  of,  522. 

nialonate,  707. 

mercaptan,    action    of    diazo-com- 

pounds  on,  304. 

methoxy but y rate,  523. 

methylaceto-acetate,  action  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  on,  706. 

action    of     hydrocyanic 

acid  on,  706. 

monamyl-carbamate.  913. 

■ monobrom-    and    dibrom-acetates, 

138. 

monoehlorrceto  -  acetate,  com- 
pounds of.  with  metals.  915. 

monochlorangelactate,  42. 

nitro-acetate,  621. 

o-nitro-mesitylenate,  156. 

/3-nitro-mesitylenate,  156. 

oxalate,  action  of  phospliorus  pen- 

tachloride  on,  138. 


Ethyl  oxyisobiitylformate,  140. 

jDarahydroxymesitylenate,  643. 

phenylbenzoate,  164. 

pyrotartrate,  134. 

■ •  silicate,    heat    of    vaporisation    of, 

767. 

specific  heat  of,  767. 

thermic  researches  on,  767. 

sulphate,  jJreparation  of,  775. 

sulphates,    decomposition    of,    by- 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  137. 

tetracetyl  quinate,  159. 

thiacetate,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

trichloracctate,  139. 

trichloroxyvalerate,  42. 

tropate,  720. 

Ethylamine,  formation  of,  219. 
Etliylamines,  separation  of,  305. 
Ethylbenzene,  7!^5. 
Ethylbenzoic  acid,  mononitropara-,  and 

its  salts,  920. 
Ethylcarbopyrrolic  acid,  525. 
Ethvldiacetic  acid,  detection  of,  in  urine, 

560. 
Ethyldicarbopyrrolic  acid,  525. 
Ethyldietliyl  glvoxylate,  46,  220. 
Etliylene,   action  of  cidorine  monoxide 

on,  303. 
action   of  hypochlorous   acid    on, 

446. 
action  of,  on  benzene,  in  presence 

of  ALClfi,  785. 
action    of    oxidising     agents     on, 

907. 

bromide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 

chloride,   action  of  nitric  acid  on, 

700. 
chlorobrom-,      nomenclature     and 

boiling  points  of,  368. 

dibrom-,  ketone  from,  220. 

dibromide,  thermic  constants  for, 

435. 

fluobor-,  915. 

halogen  derivatives  of,  212. 

Ethylenediethylsidphone,  39. 
Ethylenedisidphuric   acid  and  its  salts, 

712. 
Ethylidene    chloride,    action   of    nitric 

acid  on,  700. 

chlorobromide,  369. 

disulphm'ic    acid    and     its     salts, 

710. 
Ethylnaphthylamidine,  147. 
Ethyl-nitrogen  chloride,  boihug  point  of, 

781. 
Ethyloxahc  bromide,  139. 
Ethyloxalic  chloride,  139. 
Ethylphenyl  ketone,  529. 
Ethylpyrrol,  525. 
Euerasite,  a  new  mineral  fi'om  Brevig, 

31. 
Eugenol,  mercurdimethyl-,  790. 
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I'ugcnol,  nietlivl-,  derivatives  of,  790. 

monobroiiioinetlijl-,  790. 

Eugeuyl  dibroinide,  uioiiobroinoinethyl-, 

790. 
Eugetic  acid,  methyl-,  793. 
action     of     potassium 

permanganate  ou,  790. 
Eupitton,  2.53. 
Kurotin,  -ilo. 
]\rudia  (/laiicft,  333. 
Expansion    of    solid    aud    fluid    bodies, 

1U02. 
Ex()losion,  suddenness  of  detonation  as 

compared  with,  8-i7. 

of  nitrcmaimite,  1080. 

of  tlie  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota,  1079. 
E  \plosive  compounds,  improvements  iu 

the  manufacture  of  certain,  •i22. 

mixture.-*  of  air  with  combustible 

]jowvlers,  412. 

product  of  a  solution  of  pliosplio- 

rus  in  carbon  bisulphide,  996. 

Eve.  behaviour  of  the  ulbuuiin    of  the 
refracting  media  of  the,  83-1. 


F. 


Fabrics,  vegetable,  process  for  bleach>- 
ing,  761. 

Fairfleldite,  892. 

Fassaite,  36-t. 

Fat  of  butter,  analysis  of,  1070. 

decomposition  of,  can  be  increased 

by  reflex  action,  70. 

formation  of,  from    casein    in  the 

ripening  of  cheese,  996. 

in    od-seeds,   advantages   of   only 

partially  removing,  99. 

milk-,   quantitiitive   estimation  of, 

1068. 

Fats,  foreign,  in  butter,  new  method  for 
detecting,  1069. 

new     method     of     testing 

butter  for,  983. 

Fatty  bodies,  neutral,  acids  ohtained  by 
distilling  the  crude  acids  derived 
from  the  saponification  of,  in  a  cur- 
rent of  superlicated  steam,  1036. 

matters,  estimation   of,  in  feeding- 

stufi's,  558. 

Fee  ling  ex|)eriments  with  sheep,  951. 

Feeding-etuffs,  estimation  of  fatty  mat- 
ters in,  558. 

Felspars,  produdion  of,  by  fusion,  and 
by  prolonged  maintenance  at  a  tem- 
perature near  tliat  of  fusion,  358. 

Ferment,  a  new  organised,  817. 

digestive,  of  Carica  papaya,  IQIS. 


Ferment  of  sour  wine,  action  of,  on  good 

wine,  817. 
produt-eil  by  the  morbid  growth  of 

the  bioplasm  of  the  yolk  of  ogg,  178. 
soluble  alcohoUc,  non-exi.slencj  of, 

1016. 
Fermentution,  663. 
aiioholie,  influence  of  oxygen  on, 

735. 

beer,  1079. 

lactic,  conditions  of,  663. 

of  albumin,  66-1. 

of  calcium  glycerate,  6(5 1-. 

ot  calcium  lactate,  6t;t. 

of  calcium  mulale,  titH. 

of  calcium  tartrate,  661. 

of  crythrol,  66  k 

of  gelatin,  WiV. 

of  glyi-erol,  6f)l. 

of  liy.troxyvaleric  acid,  782. 

— ■ —  of  nmst,  993. 

scliizomycetic,  661. 

Fermentations,  fungoid,  172. 

Fern'  et  rjuiiKB  citrus,  U.P.,  estimation 

of  quinine  in,  105. 
Ferric  ciiloride  as  a  purifier  of   water, 

1072. 

vapour-density  of,  lt>l-l. 

hydrate,    estimation    of,    \titliout 

filtering,  washini;,  and  drying,  48t». 
salts,    di.tso.iation     of     dissolved, 

348. 
reaction  of  salicylic  acid  with, 

7  J  8. 
and    aluminium    oxides,   new    me- 
thod for  sepaniting,  fron>  mauganese, 

1055. 
oxide  and  alumina,  separation  of, 

from    manganese,    zinc,   cobalt,    and 

nickel,  97o! 
Ferricyanides,  702. 
Ferrociirome,  2fS<>,  2S7. 
Ferrocyanides,  metallic,  law  peculiar  to, 

830. 
Ferro-manganese  alloy*,  distributim  of 

manganese  in,  286. 
Ferrosjferric  sulphate,  loi. 
Ferrous  dihydrie  phosphate,  201. 
oxide, '  estunation   of,    in   silicates, 

48  k 
Ferruginous    particles    di'iKwited    by    a 

.sirocco   at    certain    places    iu     lUily, 

515. 
Fibrin,  eatimation  of,  835. 

fennent,  prepamtion  of,  471. 

peptone,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 

on,  950. 
Filirous  materials,  8"i9. 
Field  crops,  quantity  of  nitrogen  which 

mutt  bo  supplied  to  culiivaied  plants 

to  ens  iro  tlieir  nor.nal   develop  i.unt 

as,  1)68. 
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Filters,  experiments  with  animal  char- 
coal, silicated  carbon,  and  spongy 
iron,  986. 

silicated  carbon  and  spongy  iron, 

493. 

Fire,  extinguishing,  in  tar  distilleries, 
1080. 

Fire-damp,  detection  of,  991. 

in  collieries,  760. 

Fisli    guano,    estimation    of  phosphoric 

acid  in,  968. 
Flame,  blue,  from  common  salt,  197. 
Flavopurpurin,  384. 

anthrapurpurin   and   isopurpurin, 

actual  relations  of,  943. 

Flour,  alum  in,  556. 

detection  and  estimation  of  alum 

in,  483. 
detection  of  alum  in,  by  the  log- 

-wood  test,  483. 
detection  of  blighted  wheat  in,  by 

the  sjjectroscope,  977. 

method   for   rapidly  incinerating, 

282. 

mills  at    ^linneapolis,    Minnesota, 

explosion  of,  1079. 
Fluobenzenesulpliamide,  para-,  650. 
Fluobenzenesulphochloride,  p;ira-,  649. 
Fluobenzenesulphonic  acid,  649. 
Fliioboracetone,  914. 
Fluoborethylene,  915. 
Fluoranthene,  a  new  hydrocarbon  from 

coal-tar,  165. 

constitution  of,  536. 

dibromo-,  166. 

-" —  picric  acid,  166. 

quinonc,  166. 

ti'initro-,  166. 

Fliiorene,  diamido-,  653. 
Fhiorescei'n,  manufacture  of,  292. 

nitroso-compounris  of,  383. 

carbonic  acid,  55. 

acetyl,  56. 

dibromo-,  56. 

tetrabromo-,  56. 

Fluorescence  of  the   salts  of  the  carth- 

metals,  862. 

Stokes's  law  of,  862. 

Fluorine,  Tolimietric  estimation  of,  829. 
Fluorite    (fluor-spar),    from  Evigtok  in 

Grreenland,  511. 
Fluor-spar    (fluorite),    from  Erigtok  in 

Greenland,  511. 
Fodder,  cattle,  analyses  of,  956. 

for  TOWS,  beet-leares  as,  813. 

green,^preser\-ation  of,  in  pits,  1049. 

Fodders,  analysis  of  some,  552. 
Food,  sour,  use  of,  for  cows,  1050. 
Force,  electromotive,  produced  by  the 

flow  of  liquids  through  tubes,  998. 
Formic  acid,  tribasic,  etliereal  salts  of, 

453. 


Formyltricarbonic  acid,  707. 

■ ether,  707. 

Fossilised  wood  in  Cleveland  ironstone, 
91. 

Fossil  resin,  sulphur  in,  896. 

Fowls  poisoned  with  pumpkin-seeds, 
1046. 

Fowl's  egg,  researches  on  the  chemical 
cliangcs  occurring  in,  during  incuba- 
tion, 474. 

Freezing  mixture  of  calcium  chloride 
and  snow,  689. 

Fuel,  new  application  of  rapid  oxidation 
by  which  sulphides  are  utilised  for, 
755. 

used  in  the  iron  industry,  estima- 
tion of  sulphur  in,  974. 

Fiirstenwald-glaze,  88. 

Fulminojilatinum,  chloroxy-,  375. 

Fuhninoplatinums,  373. 

di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-cbloro-,  374. 

Fumaric  acid,  372. 

action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the 

silver  salt  of,  223. 

Fungus,  distribution  of,  479. 

Furf'uraldehyde,  occurrence  of,  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  137. 

Furfurangelic  arid,  conversion  of,  into 
azelaic  acid,  915. 

Furfurvaleric  acid,  916. 


G. 


Gadolinite-earths,  113. 
Galvanic  current,    passage   of,    througb 
iron,  686. 

deposits,  pressures   produced   bv, 

576. 

polarisation,  577. 

~  properties  of  aqueous   solutions  of 

metallic  salts,  863. 
Ganomolite,  22. 
Galactose,  137. 

Gallic  acid,  melting  i^oint  of,  160. 
Gamboge,  analysis  of,  1041. 
Gambogic  acid,  1042. 
Garnet  chromium-,  361. 
from  the  cn-atic  gneiss  of  Wellen, 

near  Bremen,  361. 

magnesium-,  or   Russian  retinite, 

441. 

Gas,    composition  of,  from    a    shaft  of 
Abercarn  Colliery,  357. 

elements,  electromotive  power  of, 

998. 

evolved  by  the  action  of  barium 

hydrate  on  albuminoids,  735. 

holder,  a  simple,  877. 

illuminatmg,    quantitative    deter- 
mination of  sulphur  in,  78. 
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Gas  lighting,  85. 

liquor,  application  of,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  potassium  carbonate  and 
other  salts,  677. 

testing  and  valuing,  79. 

purification  of,  by  ammonia,  986. 

regulator  for  air-batlis,  20 1. 

the  ammonia-soda  process  in  con- 
junction with  the  manufacture  of, 
837. 

Gases,  absorption  of,  b_v  charcoal.  A  new 
series  of  equivalents  or  molecular 
numbers,  500. 

combustible,  composition  of,  in  the 

Stassfurt  Mines,  603. 

compressibility  of,  -129. 

compressibility  of,  at  high  tempe- 
ratures, loot. 

deviation  of  some,  from    Boyle's 

law,  3 16. 

hot,  erosive  action  of  strongly  com- 
pressed, witli  reference  to  the  history 
of  meteorites,  102  k 

in  iron  and  steel,  437. 

influence  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure on  the  spectra  of,  101,  685. 

magnetic    rotatory    power  of,    .at 

ordinary  temperature  and  pressure, 
576. 

new  phenomena  shown  by,  587. 

rarefied,  behaviour  of  electric  cur- 
rents in.  315. 

rarefied,  luminous  appearances  of, 

in  tubes  with  liquid  electrodes, 
861. 

relation  between   the  specific  heat 

temperature  and  heat  conductivity,  2. 

relation  between  woi'k  effected  l)y 

the  diffusion  of.  and  the  second  law  of 
tliermodynamics,  3. 

thermal    effect    of  the    walls    of 

closed  vessels  on  the  i-ontained,  i'-i'^. 

Gay-Lussae  and  Thenard,  peculiarity  of 
an  experiment  of,  887. 

Gedanite,  a  new  fossil  resin,  300,  806. 

Gelatin,  action  of  pofas«ium  or  ammo- 
nium diehromate  on,  Oil. 

blasting.  850. 

fermentation  of,  661. 

Gerland's  process  for  tannin  cstimntion, 
933. 

Germination,  influence  of  salicylic  acid, 
thymol,  and  some  essential  oils  on, 
172. 

Ohea-  or  Shea-butter,  568. 

Glass,  bottle,  Macagno's  investigations 
on,  562.  , 

cliemical  technology  of,  1071. 

coloured  by  gold,  509. 

composition  of,  75  1. 

durability  of,  754. 

Glaze-elay,  analysis  of,  87. 


Glucoproteins,  545. 

Glucose,  Bemanl's  method  for  the  esti- 
mation of,  in  blood,  671. 

estimation  of,  in  the  blood,  557. 

examination  of  I'avy's  method  of 

determining,  834. 

in  crude  cane-sugars,  97. 

Glucoses,  consecutive  alteration  of, 
formed  by  t'lo  inversion  of  cane- 
sugar,  369! 

Glucoside  of  buckthorn  berries,  39. 

of  liquorice,  727. 

Glutamic  acid,  545. 

Glutimic  acid,  545. 

Glycerin.     See  Glycerol. 

Glycerol,  action  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate on,  205. 

application  of,  in  analysis,  178. 

derivatives  of,  1020. 

estimation  of,  in  wine,  40k 

ether  of  fl-dinitro]iheuol,  717. 

fermentation  of,  6(54. 

mononitro-,  410. 

thermic  constants  of,  874. 

Glvcervl-tri8uli)hurie  acid,  1033. 

Glycide,  419,  1032. 

Glycocliolic  acid,  preparation  of,  from 
ox-bile,  919. 

Glyeocine,  formation  of,  from  ethyl 
nitro-acetate,  621. 

Glycocyamine,  syntliesis  of,  70. 

Glycogen,  action  of  diastjise,  saliva,  and 
pancreatic  juice  on,  370. 

transfornuition  of,   by  tlie  sMivary 

and  paiicrt'utic  fi-rments,  SIW. 

Glvcol-disulphuric  acid  and  its  salts, 
1033. 

GlycoUic  acid,  formation  of,  from  t4ir- 
taric  acid,  916. 

Glycuvie  acid  and  salts  of,  524. 

Glycyrrhizale  oiammimium,  lu-id,  lOlO. 

CJIycvrrhizii-  acid  and  its  salts,  L040. 

Glycyrrhi/in,  727,  10  W. 

Glyoxylic  ai-id,  (il9. 

— '- action  of  aniline  on,  51. 

GlyoxUiji,  850. 

Gneiss  of  the  North  Knstem  Scliwartz- 
wald,  and  its  relati<»nsliip  to  llio 
miui-nil  veins,  -l-tJ. 

red,     of    the    Saxon    Erzgebirge, 

301. 

"  Goa  powder,"  chrysarobin  in.  326. 

Gold  and  other  metals,  exlnicti.n  of, 
from  pyrites,  288. 

assaying  «>f,  509. 

Goosefool,  wiiite,  analysis  of,  821. 

Gounl  family,  analyses  of  some  »i).fic« 
of,  961. 

seeds,  nlbuminoids  of,  272. 

Groins  from  malt,  comiKwition  of,  761. 

Oramenit4-,  31. 

Grainmatite,  36 1>. 
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Granatine,  170. 

Granite  poi*plijry  of  Beuclia,  near  Leip- 
zig, 27. 

of  Lower  Silesia,  29. 

Grape-sugar,  arsenic  in,  1077. 

compounds    of,    with    cujiric 

livdrate,  778. 

Gi-apes,  composition  of,  at  different 
stages  of  ripeness,  820. 

influence  of  heat  on   the  ripening 

of,  1047. 

of  the  Stein  and  Leisten  districts, 

analysis  of,  739. 

ripening  of,  174. 

Grapliite  in  dolerite  from  OTifak,  894. 

Grass  seeds,  cultivation  of,  823. 

young,  nitrogenous  constituents  of, 

819. 
Green,  a    new  fast    (malachite    green), 

571. 

aniline  colours,  83. 

■ fodder,    preserration    of,    in    pits, 

1049. 
pigment   from    barium    chromate, 

987. 
Grossalmerode-clay,  89. 
Grossular,  606. 
Grove's  element,  electromotive  power  of, 

in    terms   of    Siemens- Weber    units, 

998. 
Guanidine,  j3-dicyanoditolylphenyl-,  53. 

/3-dicyanotripheny]-,  53. 

/3-dicyanotritolyl-,  54. 

diphenyl-,  action  of  phenylthiocar- 

bimide  on,  80  k 

nitroso-,  613,  914. 

salts  of,  914. 

■ thiocyanate,   removal   of    sulphur 

from,  614. 
Guanidines,  cyano-,  53. 
Guano,   fish,    estimation  of  phosphoric 

acid  in,  968. 
Gum,  beetroot,  composition  of,  912. 
Gums,  behaviour  of,  towards  cliromates 

under  the  influence  of  light,  911. 
Gun-cotton,    decomposition     of,    in     a 

closed  vessel,  991. 
Gunpowder,  combustion  of,  992. 
observations   on   Noble  and  Abel's 

memoir  on  the  combustion  of,  875. 
Gypsum,  detection  of,  in  meal,  183. 


H. 


Hsemocyanin    from    the    blood    of    the 

Octopus  vulgaris,  333. 
Ha;moglobin,    estimation    of,    in    blood, 

835. 
Hair,  conversion  of,  into  manure,  859. 


Halogens  and  oxygen,  reciprocal  dis- 
placem.ents  of,  351. 

relative  aflinities  of,  351. 

suljaliur,    and    oxygen,    reciprocal 

displacements  between  the,  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  296. 

Haloid  acids,  decomposition  of,  bv 
metals,  589. 

ethers,  formation  of,  in  the  gaseous 

state,  435. 

Hav,  brown,  preparation  of,  from  maize, 
960. 

clover,  action  of  rain  on,  823. 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  819. 

preparation    of  quiuic   acid  from, 

952. 

Heat  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride  in  water,  588. 

action    of,    on    copper-ammonium 

oxyferrocyanide,  775. 

action  of,  on  metals  in  a  vacuum, 

1018. 

action  of,  on  sugar,  911. 

action  of,  on  sugar  solutions,  911. 

atomic  theory  of,  687. 

conductivity  of  liquids  for,  1001. 

developed  by  contact  of  water  with 

anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  589. 

effect    of,    on    mercurj"    di -iodide, 

498. 

etf'ectof  substitvitions,  871. 

evolved  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  chlorauihnes,  872. 

evolved   by   the  action    of   hvdro- 

chluric  acid  on  paranitraniliue, 
872. 

evolved    by    the    action   of    sodic 

oxide  on  the  isomeric  monochlorani- 
lines,  768. 

evolved    by    the    action    of   sodic 

oxide  on  the  three  isomeric  nitrophe- 
nols,  768. 

influence  of,    on    the   ripening    of 

grapes,  1047. 

influence  of  substitution  on  evolu- 
tion of,  during  the  formation  of  salts, 
767. 

invisible,  refraction  of,  864. 

of  formation  of  acetic  dei'ivatives, 

872. 

of  formation  of  alkaline  sulphides, 

865. 

of  formation  of  aniline  hvdrochlo- 

ride,  767. 

of  formation  of  benzoic  acid  deri- 
vatives, 873. 

of  formation  of  cyanogen,  7G7. 

of  formation  of  diainylene,  874. 

of  formation  of   dissolved  alkaline 

sulphides,  866. 

of    formation     of     ethyl    acetate, 

870. 
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Heat  of  formation  of  ethyl  cliloriile,  870. 

of   formation    of  liydrogeu    phos- 

pliides  a'ld  arsenides,  5. 

of  formation  of  paranitraniline  hy- 
drochloride, 7r)8. 

of  formation  of  phenol  derivatives, 

874. 

of    formation    of   silicon    hvdride, 

767. 

of  formation  of  some  aniline  deri- 
vatives, 871. 

of  formation  of  the  amalgams  of 

the  alkali  metals,  881. 

of  formation  of  the  compound  of 

carbonic  oxide  witli  cuprous  chloride, 
888. 

of  formation  of  toluidine  hydro- 
chloride, 871. 

of  hydration  of  alkaline  sulphides, 

86>. 

of    hydration    of    sodium     o\ide, 

089. 
of  oxidation  of  the  amalgams  of 

the  alkali  metals,  88-4. 

of  solution  of  nitrates,  sulphates, 

dithionates,  and  some  ot  >er  salts,  6. 

of  vaporisation  of  aniylene,  87 1-. 

of   vaporisation   of  ethyl   silicate, 

767. 

of  vaporisation  of  silicium  chlo- 
ride, 767. 

specific,   of    uranoso-uranic   oxide, 

688. 

capacity    of    mixtures    of    methyl 

alcohol  and  water,  688. 

of  soils,  958. 

Heating  steam  boilers,  1070. 

Heavy  spar,  detection'  of,  in  meal, 
183. 

Hectograph,  836. 

Heliein  or  ortlio-formyl  glucoside,  syn- 
thesis of,  1038. 

Heliograj)hic  printing,  750. 

on  sheet-zinc,  751. 

Hemp,  strengtii  of,  859. 
llcpta-animoniacal  hydrochloride,  502. 
Heptic  acid,  458. 

Heptyl  alcohol,  46. 

Hcrbivora,  excretion  of  ]Vi!osiihoric  acid 

by,  392. 
Hesperidin  sugar,  4G8. 
Hessitc,  898. 

Hctaerolyte,  a  new  minend,  17. 
Hexbroniethylmclhyl  ketone,  220. 
Hexmethyll)inz<ne,  49,  527. 

prei'mration  of,  from  acetone,  940. 

Hexhydroxy(iii>i»enyl  ket.jne,  932. 

carbonic  anhydride,  933. 

llexane,  action  of  bromine  on,  3<J3. 

heaxbrom-,  303. 

octobrotn-.  3C'3. 

Hexhydrohydii>henyl,  932. 


Hexic  acid,  457. 
Hcxmethyltriainidotriphenvlmctlmne, 

2J6. 
Hexyl  iodide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 
/i-llexvl   iodide,   isolicpfvlic   acid  from. 
140.' 

Hexylene,  octobrom-,  303 

Hibernation,  experiments  on  a  marmot, 
during,  75. 

High  temperature  produced  by  nieons 
of  amiuoniuni  nit  rat,',  102. 

tem|)erat vires,  spectrometric  deter- 

minafiiin  of,  293. 

Hipparallin,  fonuida  of,  650. 

Hippariu,  (>50. 

Hippurie  acid,  estimation  of,  748. 

sc|)aration  of,  71-8. 

source   of,    in    the    urine   of 

herbivorous  animals,  952. 

Hisiuiierite  in  dolerite  from  Ovifak,  H9k 

Holhvay's  methoil  of  treating  pynle>, 
563,  755. 

Houiilite,  32. 

Ho  iioeincliiinidine-diethiodide,  169. 

Homocinchonidine,  etliyl-,  169. 

Honio-oxybenzyl  alcohols,  xylenob,  hy- 
droxytoluic  aldehydes  and  acids,  alco- 
hol- '  and  aldehyde-hy<lr..xyben/.oic 
acids,  and  liydroxypiithalic  acids, 
relation  between,  92 k 

Homosalicylic  acid^,  53'>.  531. 

thr'C  isomeric,  791. 

Honey  from  Ethiopia,  analysis  of,  450. 

Hops,  analy>i>  of,  957. 

constitutenls  of,  17) . 

spent,  analysis  of,  11^50. 

Hornstone,  a  decomposition  of,  511. 

Hoi-sc-radish,  mineral  constituents  of, 
819. 

House-fun, Mis,  prevention  of,  lOSO. 

salicylic  aciil  iw  a  preventa- 
tive of,  lOHO. 

Huiiic  acid,  6(13. 

lluuuidi  Janos  sjirings  at  Uuda-Pest, 
analysis  of,  36(i. 

HyalotVkit.',  22. 

ll\dratropie  aciil,  380. 

amido-,  379. 

ilibrom-,  379. 

Hvdnizino  rompounds  of  the  pnrillin 
ceries,  450. 

Hydnizobenzcne,  action  of  ocoliennliy- 

dride  on,  6;t"- 

diaM-tyl,  t>3l>. 

HvdrazoplicneloW.  317- 
Hydrindie  B»id,  m-elyl-,  937. 

_I ■  diamido-,  t>3. 

Hvdrindin-carboxylic  a«Md.  dinmido-,  6.1. 
ll'\driod«)-aiiu.-lic  U'-iil,  618. 
llVdrio  lo-methyl.nttome  ari.l.  61H. 
Il>  Iroanlhracenchydn.quiuoiie,    connli- 

tution  of,  261. 
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Hydrobromic   acid,    absorption    of,    by 

acetic  acid,  V05. 
Hydrocarbon,     Cgllj^,     from    cantharic 

acid,  270. 

Ci^Ho-i,  from  lactiicone,  469. 

C,gII].>,  from  iDbenylglycol,   deriva- 

tires  of,  327. 
. IVom  rosin  oil,  4G7. 

solid,  occurrence  of,  in  the  eriip- 

tive  rocks  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
S96. 

Hydrocarbons,  action  of  platinum  wire 
on, 302. 

aromatic,  characteristic  colour  re- 
actions produced  by  the  action  of  an- 
timony or  bismuth  trichloride  on, 
831. 

from  Amciican  ]ietroleuni,  417. 

obtained  by  the  action  of  alu- 
minium chloride  on  methyl  chloride 
and  benzene,  228. 

produced  by  the  action  of  methyl 

chloride  on  benzene,  m  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride,  527. 

unsaturated,     action     of     nitrosyl 

chloride  on,  517. 

action    of    nitrous    acid    on, 

35. 

formation  of,  from  the  addi- 
tion-products of  non-saturated  acids, 
376. 

resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  American  petroleum,  1025. 

Hydrocarbostyril,  aiiiido-,  640. 

dibromamido-,  640. 

mono-  and  di-  bromamido-,  610. 

Hydrocele,  nature   of  the  albumin.s  in, 

550. 
Hydrocellulose,  779. 

conyersion  of,  into  pyroxylin,  911. 

nitrification  of,  911. 

Hydrocerussite,  22. 

Hydrochloric    acid,    absorjition    of,    by 

acetic  acid,  705. 
compounds    of    the   terpcnes 

\vith,  943. 

containing  phosphoric  acid,  8. 

new  compounds  of,  with  am- 
monia, 501. 
preparation  of,  by  means  of 

calcium  and  niasnesuim  chlorides,  S. 
solubility  of  stannic  oxIlIc  in, 

888. 
gas,  action  of,   on   sulphates, 

105. 
and    mercury,    reaction 

between,  298. 
Hydrocinchonine  or  Cinchotine. 
Hydrocinnamic    acid,    formation   of,   by 

means  of  the  pancreas  ferment,  465. 
amido-  (phenylamidopropionic 

acid),  378. 


Hydrocinnamic  acid,  amidonitro-,  640. 

dinitro,-    and  its  derivatives, 

639. 

paramethyl-,  230. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  909. 

action    of  hydrochloric    acid 

and  alcohol  on,  46. 

delicacy  of  some  reactions  for, 

403. 

estimation  of,  in  bitter-al- 
mond water,  280. 

titration  of,  and  its   relation 

to  alkalimetry,  48(i. 

Hydrogen,  action  of,  on  sodium  oxide, 
689. 

atomic  lieat  of,   in  its  combination 

witli  palladium,  590. 

direct    combination    of    cyanogen 

with,  909. 

estimation  of,  in  gaseous  mixtures, 

670. 

ignition  point  of,  587. 

photographed  spectrum  of,  497. 

and  marsh-gas,  fractional  combus- 
tion of,  747. 

carbon  and  nitrogen,  simultaneous 

determination  of,  278. 

peroxide,  353,  592. 

decomposition  of,  by  cobalt, 

lead,  and  manganese  oxides,  501. 

electrolysis  of,  878. 

estimation  of,  by  colorimetric 

method,  743. 

estimation    of,    by   hydriodic 

acid,  742. 

estimation  of,  by  indigo,  743. 

estimation  of,    by  measuring 

tlie  oxygen  evolyed,  743. 

estimation  of,  by  permanga- 
nate, 740. 

formation  of,  by  the  explosion 

of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
103. 

supposed  existence  of,  in  the 

organism  of  plants,  665. 

phosphide,     compounds    of,    yrith 

cuprous  chloride,  503. 

estimation  of,  in  gaseous  mix- 
tures, 503. 

phosphides    and     arsenides,    heat 

developed  in  the  formation  cf,  5. 

sulphide,  action  of,  on  siilphurous 

acid  in  presence  of  salts,  1012. 

■ preparation  of,  1013. 

■ use    of,    in    the  dry    way  in 

analysis,  963. 

■  and  sulphurous  acid,  produc- 
tion of  sulphur  from,  1012. 

Hydrchsematite  of  Neuenburg,  604. 

Hydroisatin,  constitution  of,  937.   • 

Hydroquinone.     See  Quinol. 

Hydroliglic  acid  and  its  salts,.  456. 
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ITjclrotiglic  acid,  broni-,  155. 

dibroni-,  -iof*. 

Hydroxanic  acid,  227,  4G1. 

Iljdroxy-ac'ids,  boiling  points  of  ethereal 
salts  of,  522. 

Hydroxvanthniquinone-sidphonic  acid.«, 
255.  ■ 

Hydroxybenzoie  acid,  mcta-,  aldeliydhy- 
droxybcnzoic  acids  from,  927. 

uietahomopani-,  791. 

nitro-,  61-i-. 

ortliohomopara-,  791. 

acids,      alcohol-     and     aldehyde-, 

xyleiKils,  homo-oxybcnzyl  alcohols,  hy- 
droxybcnzoic  aldehydes  and  acids,  and 
liydroxyphthalic  acids,  relation  be- 
tween, 924. 

aldehyde-,     from       nietahy- 

droxybcnzoie  acid,  927. 

Hydroxybutyrii;  acid,  tilS. 

Ilydroxycumic  acid,  fi2i. 

Hydroxvdiphenyls,  three  isomeric,  93] , 
932.  ' 

Hydroxyhydroanthranol,  261. 

a-Hydroxyisoplithalic  acid,  795. 

/3-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid,  793. 

Hydroxylation  by  direct  oxidation,  139. 

Hydroxynicsitylenie  acid,  a  new,  613. 

and  its  salts,  530. 

constitution  of,  530. 

Hydroxyparaxylic  acid,  G41. 

llydioxyphthalic  acids,  oxidation  of  liy- 
droxytohiic  acids  to,  791. 

xylenols,  homo-oxybenzyl  al- 
cohols, hydroxytoluic  aldehydes  and 
acids,  and  alcoliol-  and  aldeiiydc-, 
hydroxy  benzoic  acids,  relations  be- 
tween, 92i. 

irydroxyproi.enylbenzoic  acid,  4(55. 

isonieride  of,  4(J(j. 

Ilydroxypropylbenzoic  acid,  465. 

derivative  of,  795. 

oxidation-products  of,  795. 

Hydroxysalicylic  acid,  para-,  92.S. 

Hydroxytcreplithalic  aciil,  (539,  793. 

llydroxyti'trie  acitl,  4-59. 

Ilydrotohiic  acid,  530. 

acids      and     aldehydes,    xylenols, 

liomo  oxybenzyl  alcohols,  alcohol-, 
and  aldeliyde-"  hydroxybcnzoic  acids, 
and  liydroxyphtl;alic  acids,  924. 

'—  froin      tiie     tliree      isomeric 

cresols,  791. 

mcthylic  salts  of,  792. 

oxidiition  of,  to  liydroxy- 
phthalic a<-ids,  791. 

aid.  hydcs     and     acids,     xylenols, 

homo  oxybenzyl  alcohols,  alcohol- aid 
aldehyde-,  hydroxybcnzoic  acids,  and 
liydroxyphthalic  acids,  relations  be- 
tween, 924. 

Hydroxytiimcsitic  acid,  531. 


Ilydroxyuvitic  acid,  531. 
llydroxyvaleric  ncid,  obtained  by  oxi.la- 

tion  of  allyldiinethyl  carbinol.yis. 

fermentation  of,  7S2. 

Hygrophihie-like  mineral,  208. 
Uypophosphorie  acid  and  its  salts,  l'i5. 
llypoxanliiine,  471. 
ocurrence   and   origin    of,   in  tho 

animal  body,  17C. 


I. 


Ibotin,  330. 

Icacin,  73. 

Idocrase     in     llie     limestone-strata     of 

Deutsch-Tsehammendorf,  902. 
Idrialin,  1(57. 

bromine-derivatives  of,  1G7. 

oxidatioii-produets  of,  1(57. 

Iniido-deoxybenzoinearbonie  ardivdrid-', 

246. 
Imiiothio-ether.a,  1 17. 
Incrustation,    boiler,    composition   of  a, 

839. 
Indican,  detection  of,  in  urine,  343. 
Indifulvin,  533. 
Indi;{0,    action  of  sodium    tliiosulplinto 

on,  93(5. 

amido-,  930. 

broni-.  93M. 

con.-litution  of,  SOn,  935. 

molecular  weight  of,  532. 

nitro-,  'MH. 

reduction  of,  by  glyeerol,  ISS. 

va|H)ur-density  of,  (53. 

yelloA  colouring  matter  from,  936. 

Indigo-blue,  532,  535. 

substitution  products,  93H. 

Iniliijofera  liiirforia,  indigo-blue   from, 

534. 
Imligo-purpurin,  535. 

— — -  broni-,  93H. 

nitro-,  939. 

Indigotin,  il.-rivalives  of,  936. 
Indiriibin,  533. 

Indium  chl'>ride,  vaj»our-den»ily  of.  579. 
Indole,  aeel  A I-,  938. 

dioxv-,  a<tion  of  ammonia  on,  718. 

In<lo])heniii,  937. 

bn)mo-,  938. 

Imloxyl,  806. 

Indoxvlsulphuric  arid.  806. 

Inorganic  botlies,   vapour-den»ily  di-er- 

miimtions  of,    at  high   lem|HTiiturei«, 

7(56. 

comjiound*,      vnpour-den»ilic»     of 

some,  H75. 

Insect  i»owi!er,  active  principle  of,  807. 
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Inulin,  action  of  sulphuric  moiiochloride 

on,  1035. 
lodated  jjotassium  iodide,  595. 
lod.-ites,  action  of  oxalic  acid  on,  593. 

reduction  of,  by  phosijhorus,  103. 

Iodine,  absorption  spectra  of,  190. 
estimation  of,  bj  ammonium  tliio- 

cjanate,  973. 

estimation  of,  in  varec,  1051. 

industry  in  France,  283. 

reaction  of,  -srith  sulphurous  acid, 

352. 
— —  acetate,  Schiitzenberger's,  452. 
chlorine,  and   bromine,  separation 

and  estimation  of,  670. 

sulphide  (.'),  353. 

Iodine-green,  81. 

lodobromite,  a  new  silver  halo'.'d,  365. 

lodosalicjlic  acids,  928. 

lodosidphates   of  the  quinine  alkaloids, 

982. 
Ions,  transference  of,  193. 
Ita'i.m     beans,     observations     on     the 

damage  caused   bj   the   bean   insect, 

552. 
Iridic -platinum,  alloy  of,  774. 

preparation  of,  772. 

Irilium,  atomic  weight  of,  125. 

dyad-,  double  salts  of,  125. 

pure,  preparation  of,  773. 

Iron  albuminates,  170. 

amalgam,  693. 

amidonitrosulphide,  597. 

ancient,  analysis  of,  1074. 

phosphorus  in,  1074. 

cast,    crystals   extracted   from,  by 

ether  or  petroleum,  771. 

enamel  for,  755. 

finely-divided,  magnetic  behaviour 

of,  1000. 

gases  in,  437. 

heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  93. 

industry,  estimation  of  sulphur  in 

the  products  of,  974 
malleable,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 

of  1878,  679. 
manganiferous  jDig-,  preparation  of, 

755. 
manufacture,    BLiir's    pi'ocess   for, 

89. 
meteoric   nickeliferous,,  rejjort    on 

the  researches   of  S.  Meunier  relative 

to,  905. 
native    carburetted,    artificial   pro- 
duction of,  693. 

■ from  Ovifat,  892. 

of  Greenland,  892. 

of  Greenland,  origin  of,  895. 

■ ores,  direct  preparation  of  wrought 

iron  and  steel  from,  ^109. 
estimation    of    sulnhur    in, 

974. 


Iron,    passage    of    the   galvanic  current 

through,  686. 
phosphorus  in,  90. 

pyrophoric,  119. 

pifi"!  depliosphorisation  of,  1075. 

plates,  action  of  sea  water  on,  564. 

red  hot,  action  of    the  vapour  of 

IDotassium  or  sodium  hydrate  on,  887. 

re  luced  by  hydrogen,  8S7. 

remarkable    specimen    of    silicon, 

204. 

salts  in  tea,  detection  of,  85  i. 

reaction  of  salicylic  acid  with, 

748. 

smelting  in  the  cupola  furnace,  564. 

specular,    physical    and    chemical 

changes    which    it    imdergoes    when 

smell e J  in  the  cupola    for    the   Ees- 

semer  process,  840. 
spongy,    and   animal    charcoal    as 

materials  for  purifying  water,  343. 
sul]jhate,  a  new  variety  of  (luckite) , 

901. 

sulphides,  action  of  ether  on,  771. 

surface,  new  method  of  producing 

a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide  on,  840. 

white  pig-,  specitic  gravity  of,  840. 

wrought,     direct     preparation     of 

from  iron  ores,  409. 
direct    pi'Ocess    for    making, 

565. 

enamel  for,  755. 

and  alumina,  acid  sesquisulphate  of, 

594. 
and  chromium,  sesquisulphates  of, 

594. 
and  copper  pyrites,  new  process  for 

the  treatment  of,  in  the  dry  way,  563. 
and  manganese,   sesquisulphate  of, 

594. 
and   silver,   sulphide  of,  from  An- 

dreasberg,  440. 
Iron -glance,      magnetic      pseudomoi'ph 

aftjr,  363.  . 
Iroi; stone,  Cleveland,  phosphorus  in,  90. 
Isatiii,  937. 

action  of  ammonia  on,  63. 

chloride,  535. 

broiu-,  cliloride,  938. 

constitution  of,  937. 

deoxyimido-,  63. 

derivatives,  937. 

diamido-,  derivatives  of,  63. 

nitro-,  938. 

oxyamido-hydro-,  63. 

oxydiimido-diamido-,  63. 

synthesis  of,  534. 

test  for,  937. 

• and    allied   compounds,    action    of 

phospliorus  pentachloride  on,  o-ib. 
Isatinamide,  dihydro-,  63. 
Isatrojjic  acid,  3/9. 
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Isethionic  acid,  preparation  of,  777. 
IsoaniyletlivlMilplione,  38. 
Iso-angelic  acid,  70(5. 
Isobiit aldehyde,  action  of  potassium  car- 
bonate on,  520. 
Isobutanc,  action  of  broniiue  on,  302. 

hesabroiii-,  302. 

Isobutrl  alcohol,  action  of  zinc  chloride 
on,  i029. 

thiacctate,  boiling  ]>oint  of,  786. 

di-isobutyl-ghoxylate,  -17. 

Isobutylforniamide,  130. 
Isobutvlforinanilide,  13',). 
Isobutvlforniic     acid    (inactive    valeric 
acid)  and  its  salts,  139. 

hydroxy-,  1 10. 

Isobutylaniine,  di-,  703. 

tri-,  boiling  point  of,  704. 

Isobutvlcne,  action  of  oxidising  agents 
on,  90S. 

nitroso-di-,  preparation  of,  701. 

Isobiityric  acid  and  phthalic  anhydride, 

action  of  sodium  acetate  on,  2 16. 
Isocholcsterin,   specific   rotatory   power 

of,  634. 
Isocymeue  (paramethylcumenc),  621. 

sulphonic  acids,  624. 

Isodiphenic  acid,  and  its  salts,  166. 

constitution  of,  536. 

Isodipvridine  and  its  salts,  264. 
Isodulcite,  40. 

sodium,  946. 

Isohcptylic   acid    from   /3-hcxvl   iodide, 

1  R).  * 
Isohcxic  acid,  158. 
Isoindole,  252. 

actioji  of  hydriodic  acid  on,  252. 

Isomalic  acid,  618. 

Isomerism  in  the  propyl  or  tri-carbon 

series.  127. 
Isomorphism,  use  of,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  atomic  weiglits,  769. 
Isopciitane,  action  of  bromine  ou,  303. 
Isophthalic  acid,  536. 

a-hydroxy-,  795. 

^-hydroxy-,  793. 

Isopropyl    thiacctate,  boiling  point    of, 

786. 
Isopropylacetylene,  134. 
IsopropylglycocoU    (auiido-isobulyl- for- 
mic) acitl,  140. 
Iscjpropj  Is,  stanno-,  918. 
Isopurpurin,  anthrapiirpurin,  and  (lavo- 

purpui'in,  actual  rchitions  of,  943. 
Iso>uccinic  acid,  synthesis  of,  783. 
Isoxyhexic  acid,  459. 


J. 


Jacobsitc,  23. 
Japanese  wax,  1037. 


Jerusalem  articlu.ke,   cmbohvdnites  of. 

778. 


K. 

Kellin,  1011. 

Ketone  from  dihrometliylene,  220. 

Ketcme-s,    new    motle   of   formation    of 

529. 
Koji,  prejwration  of,  413. 
Kino,  Malal>ar,  159. 

red,  159. 

Kinom,  159. 

constitution  of,  160. 

Kreunerife,  898. 


L. 

Lactic  acid,  action  of  pliosphorua  peiita- 

suljjhide  ou.  46. 

frfo,   in  milk,  eslinmtion    of. 

750. 
monochloro-,    fn»m    L'lvcerie 

m-id,  521. 

monosulpho-,  45. 

occurrence  and  oriyiii   uf,  in 

the  animal  body,  17(i. 
Liictoglucose,  137. 
Lactose,  sodium,  4(9. 
Lacfuca    Canadensis,    milk-juico    from 

1041. 
Lactuciirium,  1041. 
LiU'tuceriu,  loil. 
Lnctucic  acid,  U>41. 
Lactucin,  KHl. 
Lactucone,  468. 

hydrocarhon,  ('nlf;.,.,  from,  469. 

Lactucopicriii,  loll. 

Lffvulinic  a<'id  and  a^-ctupmpionip  noid, 

identity  of,  453. 
Za//«>//fl/Mrio/pra,  examination  of,  860. 
Lalhmentin  i/irrira,  wf^ix  of,  822. 
Lampblack,  anal_\ne«  i)f,   made  from  the 

iiatunil    hydroiiirlxiii  f;uH  t>f  the  t)|iio 

Ix'trKleiiin  re^;ion,  97. 
Laud,     irrigated,     ngricullunil    experi- 

meut.H  on,  825. 
Lanthanum  chloroMtaimatc,  (Utl. 

distribution  of,  695. 

Laurent's  "  carniina|(iilha,"  4<'.<;. 
Laurocemsus,   cliemicul  nature    of    tho 

essence  of,  719. 
Lava  from  l\tna,  iHH. 
Lavez  ro<k  in  the  L'|>|><«r  Knpidin,  26, 
Law  of  mole<nilar  volumrw,  197,  IJiH. 
Law  of  multiple  proportion,   proof  of, 

691. 
Iieculiar  to  metallic  fem'crnniiliii, 

830. 
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Lead,   estimation    of,    as    lead    iodate, 

484. 

■ estimation  of  traces  of,  402. 

Keith's  process  for  desilvering  and 

refining,  by  electrolysis,  288,  410. 
presence  of,  in  bismuth  subnitrate, 

80. 
• raw,  Keith's  process  for  desilvering 

and  refining,  by  electrolysis,  288,  410. 

chloride,  action  of  salts,  1009. 

action   of  sulphuric  acid  on, 

1006. 

electrical  properties  of,  427. 

ferricyanide,  702. 

•  with  lead  nitrate,  702. 

with  lead  oxide,  703. 

potassium  ferricyanide,  702,  703. 

sulphate,    action    of    ammonia  on, 

1010. 

action   of    certain    acids   on, 

1006. 

action  of  salts  on,  1009. 

decomposition  of,  by  sodium 

chloride,  124. 

estimation  of,  without  filter- 
ing, washing,  and  drying,  481. 

■ sidphide,   action  of    selenium  on, 

771. 

and  antimony,  alloys  of,  889. 

and   copper^  double   selenides   of, 

440. 

and  tin  alloys,  behaviour  of,  with 

vinegar,  990. 

Leaves,  absorption  of  water  by,  819. 

Lecithin,  detection  of,  835. 

digestibility  of,  814. 

• in  beer-yeast,  811. 

Lecture  experiment,  use'  of  Hempel's 
lamp  for  illustrating  silver  assay  as  a, 
402. 

Leidyite,  606. 

Lemon,  examination  of  distilled  essence 
of,  386. 

trees,  stopping  the  gum  exudation 

of,  821. 

Leucaniline,  para-,  384,  385. 

Leuceiues,  544. 

Leucine  obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta 
on  albumin,  544. 

Leucines,  544. 

Leucitophyr  of  Lake  Averno,  609. 

Leucophane,  crystal  form  and  twin  for- 
mation of,  442. 

Leucorosolic  acid,  59. 

Levulin,  778. 

Levulinic  acid,  oxidation  of,  523. 

Levulose,  sodium-,  449. 

Life,  conditions  of,  of  the  lower  orga- 
nisms, 664. 

■ of  the  microzoa,  relation  of  oxygen 

to,  953.. 

Light,  action  of,  on  silver  chloride,  694. 


Light,    behaviour  of  carbohydrates    to- 
wards chromates  under  the  influence 
of,  911. 
behaviour   of  gums  towards  chro- 
mates under  the  influence  of,  911. 

• coloured,    influence    of,     on     tlie 

evaporation  of  water,  863. 
influence  of,  on  the  yield  of  beet- 
sugar,  1047- 

polarised,  influence  of  temperature 

on  the  deviation  of,  by  solutions  of  in- 
verted sugar,  832. 
reflected  by  potassium   permanga- 
nate, 425. 
Llqiistrum  ibotu,  constituents  of,  330. 
Lime,  burned,  valuation  of,  400. 

solubility  of,  in  water,  in  reference 

to  tlie   prescription  for  Aqua  phage- 
dcenica,  491. 
Limonin,  730. 

and  columbin,  supposed  identity  of, 

730. 
Liquid  bodies,  expansion  of,  1002. 

heterogeneous,  distillation  of,  875. 

Liquids,  conductivity  of,  for  heat,  1001. 

distillation  of,  under  the  influence 

of  static  electricity,  997. 

electromotive    force    produced   by 

the  flow  of,  through  tubes,  998. 

spectroscopic    investigation    of  the 

constitution  of,  101. 

■ study  of  the  molecidar  constitution 

of,  by  means  of  their  coefficient  of  di- 
latation,   specific    heat,    and    atomic 
weight,  875. 
Liquorice,  glucoside  of,  727. 
Lithia-raica   from   Paris    (Maine),   Ro- 

zena,  and  Linnwald,  23. 
Lithiophihtc,  891. 

analysis  of,  695. 

Lithium,  estimation  of,  830. 

in   the   earths   and   water  of   the 

Solfatara,  at  Puzzuoli,  33. 

chromate,  299. 

dichromate,  299. 

picrate,  789. 

Litmus,  substitute  for,  553. 

Lobster's  flesh,  phosphorescence  of,  665. 

Logwood,  test  for,  in  tea,  854. 

Lotur-bark,  73. 

Loturidine,  73. 

Lbturine,  73. 

Luckite,  a  new  variety  of  iron  sulphate, 

901. 
Ludwigite,  364. 
Lu]iigenin,  468. 
Lupinin,  a  new  glucoside,  467. 
Luteo-chromium  compounds,  124. 
Lutidine,  oxidation  of,  265. 
Ly-cl;6,  a  new  thickening  material,  187. 
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Magnesia  as  an  autidotc  for  arscnious 
acid,  77. 

^lagnesium,  estimation  of,  9G9. 

separation  of,  f romt  lie  alkalis,  969. 

Toliunetrie  estimation  of,  1053. 

carbonate,  free,  mixed,  and  com- 
bined, alkaline  reaction  of,  298. 

chloride,  action  of,  on  calcium  sul- 
phide, 1012. 

. metals,  Tolume-constitution  of  the 

sulphates,  selenates,  and  chromates  of, 
7(J8. 

phosphide,  508. 

silicate,  alkaline  reaction  of,  298. 

sulphate  (epsomite),  natural  crys- 
tals of,  of  large  size,  358. 

Magnetic  behaviour  of  finely-divided 
iron,  1000. 

compounds     of     the      formula 

RO.FeoOs,  13. 

oxide,  new  method  of  producing  a 

coating  of,  on  iron  surface,  8-tO. 

Magnetite     from     Monte    Mulatto,    S. 

Tyrol,  23. 

in  dolerite,  from  OviSak,  894. 

Maize,  cultivation  and  preservation  of, 

960. 
jjreparation   of    brown-hay    from, 

960. 
Malabar  kino,  159. 
Malachite-green,  84,  144.  312,  571. 

remarks  on  Doobner's  com- 
munication on,  787. 

. reply  to  the  remarks  of  E. 

and  O.  Fischer  on,  787. 
Maleic  acid,  372. 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the 

silver  salt  of,  223. 

bromo-,  373,  524. 

Malic  acid,  iso-,  618. 

Mallardite,   a    new  natural   manganese 

sulphate,  901. 
Malonic  acid,  benzyl-,  707. 

preparation  of,  707,  782,  016. 

Malonic  acids,  substituted,  707. 
Malonyl  urea  (barbituric  acid),  460. 
Malt,  composition  of  grains  from,  761. 

nutritive  value  of,  1050. 

liquors,  estimation  of  sugar  in,  by 

the  amnioniacal  copper  test,  1066. 
Malt  test,  569. 
Malyl,  relation  of  oxytetric  acid  and  its 

homologues  to,  4.59. 
Man  during  sleep,  consumption  of   oxy- 
gen in,  75. 
Manganese  determination,  modification 

of  Bunsen's  method,  278. 
distribution  of,  in  ferro-manganesc 

aUoys,  286. 
estimation  of,  277,  716. 


Manganese,  estimation  of,  esiR-ciully  in 
iron  alloys,  341. 

new  iiietliod  for  sfpaniting  ferric 

and  aluminium  oxides  from,  1()55. 

_  sepanition  of  ferric  oxide  and  alu- 
mina from,  970. 

separation  of,  from  zine,  1055. 

volumetric  estimation  of,  277. 

alloys,  186. 

amalcam,  ('.'J3. 

dioxide,  artifieiiil,  600. 

peroxide  battery,  1. 

steel,  567. 

sulphate,  a  new  natural  (mallar- 
dite), 901. 

and  aluminium,  .sesquisulplmte  of, 

595. 

and  chromium,  sesquisulphates  of, 

594. 

and  iron,  sesquieulphate  of,  504. 

Manganosito    from    Langban,    Sweden 

605. 
Manganous  chloride,  action   of  perman- 
ganate on.  2tM>. 

scri>enliiic  from  Langljan,  32. 

Msnnitol,  nitro-,  conditions  of  it«  explo- 
sion, 777. 

nitro-,  prejiaration  of,  777. 

action  of  phospliorous  jH-ntachlor- 

ide  on,  917. 
Maniiilotetnichlor-hexine,  017. 
Mannityl-hexsul])huric     acid    and     its 

salts,"  1034. 
^Ianiiityl-tctrasul|)huric  acid,  Ili3k 
Manure,  Chili  saltpetre  as  a,  for  barley, 
1051. 

conversion  of  rags  and  hair  into, 

859. 

effect  of,  on  crops,  826. 

exjieriineiit- wiiii  bone-meal  sujht- 

phosjiliatcs,  059. 

potassium  salts  as,  826. 

artificial,  1050. 

effect  of,  on   the  growth  of 

barley  and  meadow  land,  8^8. 

estimation  of  phosphoric  aeiil 

in,  1052. 

experiments  wilii,  058. 

Manuring,  ex|>crtiMiMits  on,  llK'K). 
influence  o£  lime  of,  in  beet  culti- 
vation, 825. 
Marble,  Mnitutions  of,  from  glue,  096. 
Mare'..<  milk,  eomjKisition  of,  650. 
Mar!*h-gas,   dfteetiou  of,   in   the  uir  of 

mines,  673. 
and  hydrogen,  fractional  com- 
bustion of,  747. 
Meadow  land,  effect  of  artificial  manure* 

on.  828. 
Meal,  detection  of  g^-]wum,  Iwavy  njior, 

Ac.  in,  1H3. 
Meat,  preservation  of,  '.Oi\. 
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]\reli?sene,  782. 

Mellissic  acid,  782. 

Melting  j^oiiits  of  organic  substances, 
new  method  of  determining.  fi73. 

Melting  and  boiling  points  of  sulid  ele- 
ments, thermo-chemical  relation  be- 
tween, 690. 

Membrane,  an  inorgavic  siliceous,  199. 

Mercaptan,  conver.-ion  of  aldehyde  into, 
451. 

Mereurialine  (matin  lamine),  40. 

Mercuric  chloriodide.  1017. 

cyanide,  decomposition  of,  by  dilute 

acids  alone,  and  in  presence  o)  sodium 
chloride,  1064. 

formation    of,    from    mercurous 

chloride,  889. 

iodide,  602,  772. 

melting  point  of,  889. 

sulphate,  action  of  haloid  acids  on, 

299. 

sulphide,    estimation  of,   without 

filtering,  -washing,  and  drying,  480. 

Mercurous  chloride,  action  of  cane- 
sugar  and  lime  on,  889. 

formation  of  mercuric  chlor- 
ide from,  889. 

Mercury,  action  of  sulphm-ic  acid  on 
the  haloid  salts  of,  299. 

ammoniacal  compounds  of,  438. 

decomposition  of  haloid  salts  of,  694. 

electrolytic  estimation  of.  976. 

mechanical  purificatiou  of,  125. 

presence  of,  in  the  mineral  waters 

of  Saint-Xectaire,  697. 

production  of  rotatory  movements 

in,  102. 

purification  of,  508,  602. 

cyanide,  action  of  bromine  on,  721. 

di-iodide,  eiiect  of  heat  on,  498. 

sulphide,  vapour-density  of,  767. 

ancl  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  reaction 

between,"298. 
Mesitylene,  527,  623. 
MesitVlenic  acid, /3-uitro-,  and  its  salts, 

156'. 

/3-nitro-,  melting  point  of,  248. 

a-nitro-,  and  its  salts,  155. 

substitution-products  of,  155. 

Mesitylenic  acids,  a-  and  /3-amido-,  and 

their  salts,  156. 
a-  and   j3-bromo-,  and   their 

salts,  156. 
Mesitol,  529. 
.- —  dibromo-,  529. 

monobromo-,  529. 

Metabenzdioxyanthraquinone,  68. 
Metallic  bromides,  anhydrous,  action  of 

chlorine  on,  770. 
chlorides,  vapour-densities  of  some, 

1013. 

ferrocyanides,  law  peculiar  to,  830. 


Metallic  fragments,  analysis  of,  from 
Peruvian  tombs  at  Ancon  (Lima),  409. 

oxides,   crystalline,  formation   of, 

by  means  of  potassium  cyanide,  1016. 

preparation  of  finely-divided. 

184. 
phosphides,  508. 

salts,  compounds  of,  with  com- 
pound ammonias,  376. 

decomposition  of,  and  certain 

inverse  reactions  which  take  place  in 
presence  of  water,  1006. 

galvanic  projjerties  of  solu- 
tions of,  863. 

sulphides,    action    of   ammoniacl 

salts  on,  and  its  application  to  mineral 
analysis,  672. 

action  of  organic  solvents  on, 

771. 

action  of  selenium  on,  771. 

heat  of  formation  of,  433. 

Metals,  action  of  heat  on,  in  a  vacuum, 

1018. 
cerite,  estunation  of,  in  scheelite, 

696. 
examination     of      calcareous 

minerals  for,  696. 
coating  with  their  oxides  to  guard 

them  against  atmospheric  action,  563. 
compounds    of    ethyl   monochlor- 

acetoacetate  with,  915. 
decomposition  of  haloid  acids  by, 

589. 
direct    combination    of    cyanogen 

with.  909. 
precious,  state  in  which  they  exist 

in  minerals,  rocks,  and  artificial  pro- 
ducts, 509. 
rare,  detection  of,  in  pyrites  flue- 
dust,  973. 
Metallurgy,  copper,  electrolysis  used  in, 

760. 
Metanitranisoil,    behaviour  of,    towards 

ammonia.  528. 
Metaxylenesulphamide,     oxidation      of, 

53. 
Metaxyloquinone,  dibromo-,  530. 
Meteoric  iron  of  Hungen,  366. 
nickeliferous   iron,    report  on    the 

researches  of  S.  Meunier,  relative  to, 

905. 
Meteorite    from    the  neighbourhood  of 

Berdjansk,  445. 

of  the  eukeri*:e  group,  610. 

of  Ysad^nv,  Temesvar,  609. 

Zsadany,  210. 

Zsadanyer,  analyses  of,  397. 

Meteorites,   erosive    action  of    strongly 

compressed  hot  gases,  with  reference 

to  the  history  of,  1024. 
sporadosidereal,    metallic  granules 

of,  609. 
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Methaci'vlic  acid,  G16. 

Metlialdehvcle,  formation  of,  219. 

Metliane,  action  of  bromine  on,  302. 

Methoxvbutyramide,  523. 

Methoxybutmc  acid,  normal,  deriva- 
tives of,  523. 

Metbvl  alcohol,  action  of  zinc  cldoride 
on,"49,  1029. 

danger  of  employing,  in  cer- 
tain industries,  335. 

estimation  of,  in  wood-spirit, 

187. 

pure,  preparation  of,  520. 

^  reaction     of     potassium     di- 

iodide  with,  595. 

and  water,   heat -capacity   of 

mixtures  of,  688. 

bromobutyrate,     preparation      of, 

523. 

bromoterephthalate,  639. 

■  butvrate,    physical    propertiae   of, 

521. 

chloride,  liquid,  density  and  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of,  29-1. 

and    benzene,    hydrocarbons 

obtained  by  the  action  of  aluraiuium 
chloride  on,  228. 

a-chloropropionate,  physical  pro- 
perties of,  521. 

crotouate,  physical   properties   of, 

521. 

dibenzoylphenylglycerate,      action 

of  alcoholic  potash  on,  64-5. 

formate,  preparation  of,  520. 

hydrogen  sulphate,  776. 

hydroxyuvitate,  531. 

iodide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 

isobutylfonnate,  139. 

methoxybutyrate,  523. 

monochlorocrotonate,  physical  pro- 
perties of,  521. 

nitrogen  chloride,  781. 

• parahydroxymcsitylenate,  643. 

paratoluatc,  638. 

propionate,  physical  properties  of, 

521. 

sulphate,  preparation  of,  775. 

thiacetate,  boiling  pomt  of,  786. 

Jfethylalizarin,  635. 

Methylainine,   10. 

action  of,  on  acetone,  1035. 

action  of,  on  aurin,  926. 

Methylaniline  manufacture,  homologous 
tertiary  diamines  obtained  in,  786. 

Methyl-blue,  416. 

Methylbromhydroxyanthraquinone,  635. 

Methylcarbo])yrrolie  acid,  525. 

Methylcrotoiiic  acid,  617. 

hydriodo-,  618. 

Methvldiace'tonamine,  and  its  salt?, 
1035,  1036. 

Methylethylacetic  acid,  618. 
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Methylelhylsulphone,  39. 
Methyiliyiiroxyanthraipiinonc,  635,  636. 
Metlioxypropylbenzoale,  -Uio. 
Methylproj)yl    carbinol,     prj'jmred     bv 

synthesis,  1(129. 
Methylpyrrol,  525. 
Metliylrosauiline  pienito,  84. 
Metliylumbelliferone,  721. 
Mica,  behaviour  of,  at   high    tomixra- 

tures,  772. 
Micas,  two,  intorerowth  of,  from  Mid- 

dletown,  Connecticut,  363. 
Microline    (amazonstone)     from     Pike's 

Peak,  Colorado,  515. 
Microsommite,  diemicul  com|>osition  of, 

<)07. 
Microzoa,  relation  of  oxygen  to  the  life 

of.  953. 
Miiurite,  358. 
Milk  adidteration,  detection  of,  1068. 

amount  of  soliils  in,  I'M). 

cow's,  nucle'iu  from,  735. 

estimation    of  free  lactic  acid    in, 

750. 

from  cows  of  difTcrent  race.t,  749. 

Marchand's  method  of  determining 

butter  in,  675. 

mare's,  composition  of,  550. 

new  and  rapid  method  of  analysis, 

80. 

occurrence  of  bacteria  in,  817. ' 

of  the  cow-tree,   composition    of, 

73. 
testing  of,  for  starch-powder,  674. 

fat,    quantitative     estimation     of, 

1068. 

sugar,  reduction   of   cupric   oxide 

by,  217. 

Mineral  analysi.i,  use  of  ammoniacal  salts 
in,  672. 

locality,  new  and  renmrkablc,  with 

a  description    of   f>cvenil  new  upccie* 
occurring  tliere,  H91. 

now,   occurrences   in   the    iron-ore 

district  of  iloruvicza,  in   tho   iianat, 
363. 

spring,    "  Marienbnmncn,"    near 

Iserlohn,  Wcstphidia,  211. 

of   "  'I'enninger    Had,"   Som- 

vixer  'l'ob»'l,  (JriiioiiK,  33. 

9prMii.'»  of  Pa*»ugg,  SoIi»,  and  Tic- 

fcnkaijteii,  12<>. 

tanning,  100. 

water  of  a  coiiierr,  curiouf  oonrre- 

tion  bulls  derived  from,  1024. 

of  Kosluim  ill  .\lwico,  analy- 
sis of.  698. 

Ofner  RadAczy,  211. 

waters  of  .\uvi>nrne,  4-M>. 

of  Uudn-lV»lh,  125. 

of  Saint- Neclain",  jirewnce  of 

laercury  in,  697. 

4  t' 
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Mineral  waters  of  tlie  Couban,  iu  the 
Caucasus,  125. 

Minerals,  application  of  Gaudin's  atomic 
theory  to  certain,  602. 

calcareous,    examiuatiou    of,     for 

cerite  metals,  696. 

■ didymiferous,  measurement  of  ab- 
sorption-spectra of,  6tl7. 

occurring;  with  iiietallic  iron  in  the 

dolerite  from  Ovifak,  894. 

• phosphatic,  composition  of,  S39. 

Mines,  detection  of  marsh-gas  in  the  au- 
of,  673. 

]Mio-Mio  {Bnccharis  cordifoUa),  alka- 
loid of,  lU-1.5. 

Mirabihte  from  Aussee,  23. 

Mispickel  (arsenical  pyrites),  chemical 
and  crystallographical  examination  of, 

yoo. 

Molasses,  beet-root,  prescnceof  nitrils  in 
the  distillate  obtained  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  residues  Irom,  612. 

• distilleries,  ai'tiCcial  yeast  for,  1078. 

recovery  of  sugar  from,  844. 

Molecular  pressure,  illumiuation  of  the 
lines  of,  573. 

volumes,  law  of,  197,  198,  430. 

weiiilits,  new,   from  absorption   of 

gases  by  charcoal,  500. 

Molecules,  trajectory  ot,  573. 

>■  of  liquid  water,  distance  between 

tlie,  194. 

]\Tonin!olite,  22. 

Moiiochlorhydrin,  action  of  ammonia  on, 
1031. 

action   of  potassium    cyanide    on, 

1032. 

action  of  trimethylamine  on,  1031. 

Monochlorhydrins,  1029. 

Monocyanhydrin,  1032. 

Monocliferric  phosphate,  202. 

Monomethylglyceramine,  1031. 

Mononaphthylcarbamide,  723. 

Monoparamidodimethylphenyl-oxamide, 
627. 

Monophenylarsinic  acid,  action  of,  on 
animals,  476. 

Monophenyltriethyl-arsenium  iodide, 
162. 

Monosulpholactic  acid,  45. 

Mordant  for  Turkey-red  dyeing,  187. 

Morphine,  absorption-spectra  of,  in  solu- 
tion, 269. 

action  of  iodic  acid,  sulphomolyb- 

dic  acid,  and  ferric  chloride  on,  70. 

colour  reaction  with  antimony  tri- 
chloride, 831. 

Mosandrite,  crystal  system  of,  608. 

Mosandrium,  the  sujjposed  new  element, 
12,  117. 

Motlier  of  pearl,  artificial,  manufactm-e 
of,  990. 


"  Moto,"  preparation  of,  414. 

Mucic  acid,  deliydro-,  783. 

dehydro-,  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on,  783. 

• dehydro-,  two  new  acids  from 

783. 

derivatives  of,  783. 

Mucilage  of  beet,  660. 

Mucobromic  acid,  and  its  salts,  224. 

bromo-,  224. 

relation  of  dibromopyi'omucic 

acid  to,  918. 

Mucobromic  aldehyde,  918. 

Muconic  acid,  cbloro-,  917. 

Mulberry  tree,  disease  of,  821. 

Multiple  proportion,  proof  of  the  law  of, 
69i: 

Murexide,  synthesis  of,  375. 

Must,  aeration  of,  492. 

fermentation  of,  993. 


N. 

ISTagyagite,  898. 

Naplithalene,  action  of  phthalic  anhy- 
dride on,  940. 

azodibromosulphoxylbenzene,    di- 

oxy-,  317. 

bromo-,  nitration  of,  721. 

bromo-,  oxidation  of,  807. 

colour  reaction  with  antimony  tri- 
chloride, 831. 

colour-reaction   of,    witli    bismutli 

trichloride,  831. 

dinitrobromo-,  722. 

nitro-,    nitrophthalic    acid  from, 

644. 

nitro-,  oxidation  of,  722, 

trichloro-,  new,  722. 

^trichloro-,723. 

trinitrobromo-,  722. 

a-  and  /5-n;iphthalenediamine.  232. 
Naphtl)alene-/y-sulphonic  acid,  dichloro-, 

and  its  salts,  722,  723. 
Naphthalene-/i-sulphonic  chloride,  action 

of  chlorine  on,  722. 

diclduro-,  723. 

tctracbioride  of,  723. 

tetrachloride  of,  constitution 

of,  723. 
Naphthalide,  bromaceto-,  165. 

dibromaceto-,  165. 

/3-Naphthiniido-acetate,  48. 
/S-Naphtliimidoamide  hydrocliloride,  48. 
j8-Naplithimido-etliyl-ethcr    hvdrochlor- 

ide,  48. 

/S-Naphthimido-isobutyl-ether,  48. 

/i-Naplithimido-isobutyl-ethcr  hydro- 
chloride, 48. 
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Naphthol,  amidodiiniido-,  251. 

aniidodiimido-  cliroiiiate,  251. 

amidodiiniido-  }iydrocliloritle,  251. 

azobenzciie-/3-sidi)boxvl-,  31(>. 

triamido-  stannosocliloride,  251. 

triamido-  sul])li!itc,  251. 

triuiri-o-,  250,  722. 

triuitro-,  fonstitutional  formula  of, 

251. 
a-    aud    /3-naplitliol,    metazosulphoxvl- 

benzene-,  316. 
/3-Naplithol,    azonaphthalenesulphoxyl-, 
31H. 

lialogcn-dcrivatives  of,  722. 

nioiiobromo-,  722. 

/i-Naphtholsulplioi)ic     acid,     parazosul- 

plioxylbenzene-,  316. 
Naphtlionitril,  cblorination  of,  721. 
Xapbtbopicric  acid,  and  some  of  its  de- 
rivatives, 250. 
"Vapbtliylainine  etbyl-,  147. 
>'apbtbylarsinic  acid,  68. 
Napbtliylcarbaniides,  723. 
Napbtbyl-pliospborous  acid,  67. 
Xarceiue,  colour  reaction  witb  antimony 

trichloride,  832. 
Narcotine,  colour  reaction  with  antimony 

trichloride,  831. 
Naringin,  468. 
Nascent  state,  864. 
Ncpheline,  chemical  composition  of,  606. 

rock  of  Meiches  in  the  Odcuwald, 

607. 
Nettle,  analysis  of,  821. 
Nickel,  complex  oxides  of,  507. 

detection  of,  179. 

estimation   of,  by  precipitation  as 

oxalate.  1054. 

malleable,  preparation  of,  and  its 

ajtplication  in  the  pure  state,  563. 

metallurgy  of,  285. 

separation  of  ferric  oxide  and  alu- 
mina from,  970. 

separation  of  zinc  from,  276. 

amalgam,  693. 

hydrate,    estimation    of,  without 

filtering,  washing,  and  dicing,  ISl. 

oxide,  Ni.-)04,  299. 

and    cobalt    sulphates,     chemical 

equivalence  of,  876. 

Nicotine,  731. 

action  of  hydriodic  acid  on,  731. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  731. 

action  of  sulpliur  on,  732. 

derivative,  a  new,  732. 

oxidation  of,  732. 

oxidation  products  of,  808. 

preparation  of,  808. 

reaction  with  antimony  trichloride, 

831. 

and  zinc,  double  chloride  of,  dis- 
tillation of,  with  soda-lime,  809. 


Nicotinic  acid,  8D8. 

action  of  phosphorus  penta- 

ehloride  on.  8tl9. 
Nile,  waters  of,  amount  of  nitric  acid  in, 

905. 
Niobates,  analysis  of.  12. 
NilrareloiMiraxylidc,  52. 
Nitrates,   estinialioa  ol\   in  very   diliito 

solutions,  1062. 

in  sugar-beets,  82(>. 

Nitre,  loss  of,  in  the  vitriol  inanut'acturc, 

838. 
Nitric  acid,  amount  of,  in  tin-  »:tii-r^  -if 

the  Nile,  905. 

estimation  of,  79. 

estimation  of,  iuh  anunuiua,  79. 

estimation   of,  by    potaA-siuw 

dichroinate,  399. 
estimation  of,  iu  well  water. 

274. 

quantitative  speetrowopii-al 

estimation  of,  829. 

Nitric  oxide,  action  of,  on  bbtod,  817. 

action  of  potas-^sium  pvrogallol 

on,  1012. 

density  and  decomjHjsition  of, 

195. 

Nitrification,  104(5. 

Nitrils,  conversion  of,  into  iinides,  ■Ut. 

presence  of,  in  tlie  distillate  ob- 
tained by  the  calcination  of  residues 
from  beet-root  molasses,  612. 

Nitrites,  fonnation  of,  in  the  soil,  737. 

Nitro-alizarin  (ahzariii-orange),  84. 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  absorption  of,  by 
plants,  818. 

estimation  of,  961. 

estimation  of,  in  organic  bo<lic«,80. 

estimation   of,  in    tiie   analysis  of 

agricultural  products,  962. 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  829. 

modification  of  Simpson's  metliod 

for  estimating,  554. 

presence  of,  in  steel,  1017. 

quantity  of,  whidi  must  be  sup- 
plied to  plants  to  eiiMire  their 
normal  development  as  UiKl  en«|», 
668. 

supply  of,  to  plant",  739. 

iuids,"behavijur  of,  willi  sulphuric 

acid,  770. 

ihluriiles,  subslilutwl,  780. 

iodiile,  KS2. 

. tetroxide,  abcorptiou    sjH-c-lra    of 

191.  .      . 
action  of  sulphuric  «fid  on, 

770. 
carUm,  and  hydrogen,  sunulliine- 

ous  dctenninalion  of,  :i78. 
N  it  roglvcerol,  1032. 
N  itrf)iii'anuite,  conditions  of  ita  cxplowon, 

777. 

4  i  -J 
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Nitromannite,  explosion  of,  1080. 

preparation  of,  777. 

Nitrometer,  79. 
Nitrophthalic  aldehyde,  722. 
Nitrosothiohydautoin,     and     its     salts, 

712. 
Nitrosyl-silrer,    action    of,    on    organic 

bodies,  309. 
Nitrosylsulphurie    urid,     behaviour   of, 

with  sulpliuric  acid,  771. 

preparation  of,  383. 

Nitrotoluene,    commercial,    presence  of 

metanitrotohiene  in,  625. 
Nitrous  acid,  detection  and  estimation 

of,  in  potable  waters,  acids,  &c.,  964. 

estimation  of,  79. 

• oxidation  of,  by  ozone  and  by 

moist  oxygen,  9. 

preparation  ofj  200. 

Nitrous  anhydride,  existence  of,  in  the 

gaseous  state,  502. 
Nontronite,  31. 

North  Sea,  results  of  the  Norwegian  ex- 
pedition to,  1060. 
Norwegium,  a  new  metal,  890. 
Norwegian  expedition  to  the  North  Sea, 

results  of,  1060. 
Nuclein,  digestibility  of,  814. 

from  cow's  milk,  735. 

in  beer-yeast,  811. 

Nuineitc,  a  new  jewel,  184. 


0. 


Oenanthylic  acid  and  its  saltsi,  1037. 
Oil  of  wine,  615. 

Turkey-red,  analysis  of,  984. 

Oils,    determination    of    free    acids  in, 

406. 

testing  lubricating-,  292. 

Oil-seeds,  advantages  of   only   partially 

removing  the  fat  in,  99. 
Olefines,  action  of  oxidising  agents  on, 

907. 
■ reactions  of  the  halogen-compounds 

of,  34. 
Olives,  proper  time  for  pressing,  1080. 
Orange,  analysis  of,  1049. 
a-Orcendialdehyde,  720. 
/3-Orcendialdehyde,  720. 
a-Orcendialdehydedianilide,  720. 
Orcin.     See  Orcinol. 
Orcinol,  aldehydes  froai,  719. 

parazosulphoxylbenzene,  316. 

trinitro-,  preparation  of,  717. 

Orcylaldehyde,  720. 

Orcylaldehyde  anilide,  720. 

Ores,  fahl-,   extraction  of     silver  from, 


Ores,  method  of  removing  phosphoric 
acid  from,  91. 

treatment  of,  containing  silver  and 

copper,  496. 

Organic  acid,  a  new,  from  bromocitr.i- 

conic  acid,  1037. 
Organic    acids,    action    of    phosphorus 

pentasulphide  on,  45. 

monobasic,     amidines     and 

thiamides  of,  922. 

Organic  base,  a  new,  in  the  animal 
organism,  72. 

bases,  compounds  of,  with  mer- 
curic chloride,  231. 

compounds,    actioji    of    nitrosyl- 

silver  on,  309. 

containing  halogens  or  nitro- 
gen, analysis  of,  555. 

high-boiling,  vapour-densities 

of  certain,  1025. 

solid,  specific  gravity  deter- 
minations of,  610. 

Organic  matter,  estimation  of,  in  natural 
waters,  976. 

Organism,  animal,  behaviour  of  phenol 
in,  816. 

oxidations  in,  814. 

• syntheses  in,  814. 

behaviour     of     ammonium 

chloride  in,  830. 

of  warm-blooded  animals,  influence 

of  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing air  on  the  j^rocesses  of  decomposi- 
tion in,  75. 

Organs  of  animals,  healthy,  existence 
of  bacteria  or  their  germs  iu, 
1045. 

Orthocresol,  323. 

Orthocresolphthalein,  634. 

bromine  derivatives  of,  635. 

diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives 

of,  635. 

Orthocresolphthalidein,  636. 

Orthocresolphthalidin,  635. 

Orthocresolphthalin,  635. 

Orthoformvlglucoside,   or   helicin, 
tliesis  of*  1038. 

Orthonaphthoylbenzoic  acid,  940. 

Orthophthalic  acid,  hydroxy-,  795. 

-■ methoxy-,  793. 

Orthose,     artificial     crystallisation 
359. 

Orthosulphobenzoic  aeid,  629. 

Orthotoluenesulphonamide,  oxidation  of, 
628. 

Orthotolylenediamine  derivatives,  715. 

Ortlioxylene,  655. 

separation  of,  from  its  isomerides, 

919. 

Oxalic  acid,  action  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate on,  205,  353. 

not  poisonous  (?),  335. 


syn- 


of, 
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Oxauiide,  diethyl-,  action  of  phosphorus 

peiitacliloride  on,  TH-l. 
di-isobiityl-,  from  commercial  tri- 

inethvhuniiie,  912. 

dipropyl-,    from   commercial    tri- 

methylanuue,  912. 

thiodiethyl-,  784. 

Oxidation,  rapid,  new  application  of,  by 
which  sulphides  are  utilised  for  fuel, 
755. 

Oxides,  crystalline  metallic,  formation 
of,  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide, 
1016. 

Ox-imido-cther,  47. 

Ox-imido-ether,  liydrochloride  of,  47. 

Oxindole,  aceto-,  937. 

aceto-,  action  of  soda  on,  937. 

nitro-,  938. 

Oxyadipic  acid,  preparation  of,  706. 

«-Oxyaiithratlavone,  383. 

/3-Oxyanthralhivone,  384. 

Oxyanthraxanthin,  38  i. 

Oxyanthraquinone,  monacetyl-,  654. 

Oxyanthraquinoues,  tri-,  942. 

Oxyanthrarufin,  259. 

constitution  of,  942. 

Oxybenzyl  alcohols,  homo-,  xylenols, 
hydroxytoluic  aldehydes  and  acids, 
alcohol-  and  aldehyde-hydroxybenzoic 
acids,  and  hydroxyphthalic^acids,  rela- 
tion between,  924. 

Oxycliinolinecarboxylic  acid,  472. 

Oxychrysazin,  942. 

Oxycinchonic  acid,  472. 

Oxygen,  estimation  of,  in  blood,  835. 

evolution*  of,  by  plants  in  sunlight, 

819. 

photographed  spectrum  of,  497. 

polarisation,  cliangcs  in  the  surface 

of  platinum  and  palladium  pioduced 
by, 1005. 

'-  presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  aoLir 

spectrum,  whioh  correspond  closely 
with  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  or, 
997. 

relation  of^   to  the  life  of  the  mi- 

crozoa,  953. 

relative    affinity   of,  for   carbonic 

oxide  and  hydrogen,  436. 

Scliutzeiibergers    process   for  the 

Tolumetric  estimation  of,  in  water, 
77. 

spectrum,  497,  861. 

tension  of,  in  arterial  blood,  811. 

and  the  halogens,  reciprocal  dis- 
placements ol",  351. 

and  the  halogens,  relative  afllnities 

of,  351. 

sulphur,  and  the  halogens,  reci- 
procal displacements  between,  when 
combined  with  hydrogen,  29(j. 

Oxyheptic  acid,  homologues  of,  458. 


Oxyhexic  acid,  459. 

Oxyketones,  synthesis  of,  319,  638. 

syntliesi.s  of,   by    introilucing  acid 

radicles  into  piienolx,  319. 

Oxynialonyl-urea  (ilialuric  acid),4(>0. 

Oxvinesitylenic  acid,  constitution  of, 
247. 

a-Oxynaphthoic  acid,  action  of  diazosul- 
pliobenzoic  acid  on,  317. 

Oxypcntic  acid,  458. 

Uxyplienylaeetic  acid,  322. 

— — liiiiitro-,  322. 

nitri)-,  322. 

Oxyphenylthioearbimide,  31  i.' 

Oxypyromecazonie  acid  and  its  salts,  710 

Oxypyrometazonie  acid,  708. 

Oxytetric  acid,  45H. 

and  it«  homologues,  rela- 
tion of,  to  malyl  and  other  radicles  o^ 
the  bibasic  acids,  459. 

Ozokerite,  K96. 

composition  of  a  nodule  of,  found 

at  Kinghoruness,  Ui20. 

Ozone,  8,  435. 

from    permanganate    and    oxalic 

acid,  353. 

formation    of,    by    hydrocarbons, 

592. 


PfBonia  Moiit'in,  30(J. 
I'ljtonia  perei/riiifi,  chemi.ttnr  of,  lOW. 
Palladium,  atomic  heat  of  liydrogen  in 
its  combination  with,  590. 

changes  in  the  surface  of,  produced 

by  oxygen-iKjlari.mititJii,  lOOo. 

8])eeilic   heat    and    lalcul  heat    of 

fusion  of,  294. 

Palmella  cruenta,  colouring  maUtT  of, 
1042. 

Palmellin,  UW2. 

decomposition  of,  1042. 

Pancreatic  dincnlion.  Si 4. 

Papaverine,  new  test  fi)r,  10<)7. 

reaction  with  antiii:i>ny  •  ricidoridc, 

832. 

Paper  for  pigment  or  carbon  photo- 
graphy, 5lil(. 

yuautUative   estimation   of   starch 

in,  180. 

resin-sizing  of,  V.H. 

Pavv's  proi-e»8  tor  «»tinmti.iu  of  sugar, 
557,  H34. 

Pai-abanic  acid,  r(»n»tituli»u  of,  4W0. 

ditoJyl-,  51. 

<jxidut>Mi  of,  62. 

Parochlorobenzyl  chlonile  and  bromide, 
62. 

Paracrcsol,  789. 
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Paraercsol,  action  of  bromine  on,  7S9. 

tetrabromo-,  789. 

Paradiplienylbenzene,  466. 

Parartins,  boiling  points  of,  765. 

nitration  of  derivatives  of,  700. 

Paraglobulin,  472. 

Parahjdroxysalicylic  acid,  928. 

Paramethylcumene  (isoeymene),  624. 

Para  nuts,  substance  from,  950. 

Paraphenylenediamine.  See  Phenylene- 
diamine. 

Parapropylbenzenesulpbonic  acid,  631, 
632. 

Parapropylphenol,  632. 

Pararosaniline,  385. 

triniethyl-,  926. 

Parathionic  acid,  777. 

Paratoluaniide,  638. 

Paratoluanilide,  638. 

Paratoluene  sulphydrate,  action  of  sul- 
phuric monochloride  on,  230. 

Paratoluie  acid,  638. 

Paratoluidine  cobalt  chloride.  461. 

ParatolyldipLenylmetliaiie,  385. 

Paratolylenediamine  and  its  salts,  715. 

Paricine,  1043. 

Pear  wine,  1078. 

Pechiney's  black  ash  process,  752. 

Pelagosite,  604. 

Pelletierine  from  pomegranate  bark, 
170. 

Penusylvanian  petroleum,  crystalline 
products  from,  309. 

Pentamethylbenzene,  527. 

Pentamcthyletliol,  46. 

Pentathionic  acid,  1012,  1013. 

Pentic  acid,  457. 

Pentlandite  or  pvrrhotine  in  dolcrite 
from  Orifak,  894. 

Peoniii,  926. 

Peptone,  chemical  nature  of,  660. 

fibrin-,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 

on,  950. 

regeneration    of    albumin    from, 

950. 

Peptones,  chemical  composition  of,  811. 

Perbroniination,  702. 

Perchlorination,  721. 

Petrooene,  1026. 

Petroleum,  American,  hydrocarbons 
from,  447. 

unsaturated  hydrocarbons  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of, 
1025 

and  Russian,  investigation  of, 

1076. 

Pennsylvanian,  crystalline  pro- 
ducts from,  309. 

spirit  and  benzene,    characteristic 

'     differences  between,  1068. 

Pheiiantbraquinone,  action  of  ammonia 
on,  718. 


Phenanthrene,'  colour  reaction  with 
antimony  trichloride,  831. 

colour  reaction  with  bismuth  tri- 
chloride, 831. 

constitution  of,  538,  653. 

nitro-,  and  its  derivatives,  941. 

perchlorination  of,  721. 

Phenanthrenequinone,  538. 

preparation  of,  165. 

and  its  imide,  constitution  of,  539. 

Pheuanthrenequinonimide,  539. 
Phenetol,  a-dinitro-,  717. 

metanitro-,  238. 

Phenol,  action  of  fused  soda  on,  633. 

ac-tion  of  nitric  acid  on,  148. 

behavioiu"  of,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism, 816. 

derivatives,  heat  of  formation  of, 

874. 

distinctive  tests  for,  182. 

formation  of  aiirin  fi'om,  789. 

formation  of,  from  putrefying  al- 
buminoid matter,  1037. 

azobenzenesulphoxyl-,  315. 

dibenzoyl-dinitro-,  148. 

dibronionitro-,  148. 

a-dinitro-,  preparation  of  ethers  of, 

from  a-dinitro-chlorobenzene,  716. 

dinitro-amido-,  action  of  soda-solu- 
tion on,  7l7. 

/3-dinitroparabromo-,  and  its  com- 

pouuvls,  50. 

metadinitro-,  sulphide  of,  714. 

metanitro-,     and    its    derivatives, 

237. 

metazosulphoxylbenzene-,  315. 

orthamido-,  new  colouring  matter 

from,  924. 

orthonitro-,  derivatives  of,  314. 

parazosulplioxylbenzene-,  315. 

orthonitro-,  316. 

perchloro-,  chloride  of,  463. 

tribromo-,  55,  789. 

bromide  of,  717. 

trinitro-,  ethers  of,  923. 

Phenoldidiazobenzene,  148. 
a-Plienoldisulplionic  acid,  derivatives  of, 

933. 
Phenolglucoside,  svnthesis  of,  1038. 
PhenolglycoUic  acids,  929. 
Phenolphthalein,  constitiition  of,  637. 
conversion    of    diphenylphthalide 

into,  637. 

use  of,  in  titration,  273. 

Phenols,  action  of  some  diazosulphonic 

acids  on,  315. 

etherification  of,  215. 

dinitro-,  238,  928. 

nitro-,    action    of   nitric    acid  on. 

148. 
three  isomeric,  heat  evolved 

by  the  action  of  sodic  oxide  on,  76.-^. 
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Phenoxvproi^ionic  acid,  fi  12. 

inoiiobromo-,  6 12. 

Phenvl-hvdrogoti  siiljihiito  and   similar 
deriviitives  of"  tlie  phenols,  118. 

potassium  snlpliiito,  14-8. 

PhenvlaretiL-  and  phi'nyl[n-opionie  acids, 

physiological  relations  of,  662. 
Phciiylacetniiidothioeth}'!  ether,  922. 
Phcnylacetonc,  795. 
Phenylallyl  ether,  a-dinitro-,  717. 
Phenylaniidacetic  acid,  322. 

•  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 

chloride  on,  322. 
Phenylamidopropionic    acid    (amidohy- 

drocinnauiic  acirl),  37<S. 
Phenyl-anisaidcliydine,  231. 
Phenylarseaic  acid,  161. 
Plienylarseiiious  chloride,  IGl. 
Phonyl-benzaldelivdino    and    its    salts, 

234. 
Phenylbenzoic  acid  and  its  salts,  164. 

nitro-,  164. 

Plienylcldoride,  isoeyano-,  805. 
Plienylcinnamic  acid,  610. 
Phenylcyananiidc,  preparation  of,   from 

monophenyUhiocarhamide,  804. 
Phenyldiphosphorooulpliocarbonic  acid, 

528. 
Pheuyl-duryl-carbonyl,  713. 
Piienylenc-carbami<le,  314. 
Phcnylencdianiinc,  para-,  402. 

chloro-,  formation  of,  14  k 

para-,  hydrochloride,    action 

of  bleachiiiii-powder  on,  462. 

methyl-derivatives  of,  626. 

■ nitrochloro-,  310. 

Phenylethyluniiiic     hydrochloride-,    de- 
composition of,  922. 
Phenylethyl-siil]>liidp,.  37. 
Phcnylethyl>iilphune,  39. 
Phenvlfiirfuraldehvdine    and    its    salts, 

235. 
Phcnvlglj'ceric   or   stvceric    acid,    O-tJ-, 

645. 
Pheiiylglvcol,  hydrocarbon, C'laTl,..,  from, 

327. 
Phenylglyoxylic  acid,  648. 

amides  of,  649. 

new    method    of    preparing, 

322. 
Phenylmercaptan,  bromo-,  803. 
Phenylniercaptiiric  acid,  bromo-,  803. 

bromo-,  action  of  alkalis  on, 

803. 
bromo-.  action  of  hydrochlo- 
ric or  dilute  sulphuric  aci<l  on,  K;)3. 
Phcnylnaphtl:a]ene,  colour  reaction  with 

antimony  trichloride,  H31. 
Phenyl  n-dinitro-phenate,  717. 
Phcnylpliosphine,  reactions  of,  528. 
Phenylpropionic  and  phenylacetic  acids, 
physiological  relations  of,  602. 


Phenyl  sulphide,  chloronilro-,  231. 

metadinilro-,  230. 

Phenylthiocttrl)nmic  acitl,  5I-. 
Phenylthirearbimide,  action   of  sulph'i- 

rie  anhydride  on,  312. 
Pliilippiu'm,  116,  20  I. 
Phillipsite    from  Sirgwit/.,   tuini'ivin::- 

tion  of,  515. 
Phlobaphenes,  979. 
Phloroglueinol,  9.J4. 
oxidation  of  resorcinol  to,  633. 

synthesis  of,  633. 

AVeselsky's  reaction  for,  979. 

trinitro-,  and  its  salts,  57. 

Irinitroso-,  57- 

tannins,  detection  of,  979. 

Pliorone,  isomeride  of,  720. 
Phosgcnite  from  Monte  Poni,  Sardinia, 

604. 
Phosphates,  process  for  enriching,  45)0. 

studies  of  the,  201. 

Phosphatic    minerals,     comiiosition    of, 

839. 
Phosphenyl  chloride,  homologue  of,  721. 
Phosphiiles,  metallic,  508. 
Phosphoric  acid,  estimation  of,  96(5. 

estimation  of,  as  auimoniuni 

phosphomolybdate,  275. 
estimation    of,    as    phospho- 
molybdate, '182. 

estimation    of,    in     artifici:d 

manures,  1052. 

eetimalion  of,  in   fish  guan<'. 

9(;8. 

insoluble,  in  superphosphate, 

1052. 

method    of    removing,    frou> 

ores,  91. 

quantitative     spectroscojiicd 

estimation  of,  829. 

ratio  of,  to  sucpir,  in  the  rfH  t 

and  leaves  of  the  beet,  H]H. 

scptiration  of,  fronfj   its  snlf", 

972. 

soluble,  estimation  of,  in  .hu- 

])cri)hosphate8,  672,  715. 
Phosphorus  in  ancient  iron,  1074. 

in     carbon     l)isul]>lii(le,    explo«i\e. 

product  of  a  soluliou  of,  !l!>6. 

in  Cleveland  ironstone  und  in  in-i, 

90. 

BoparatioJi    of,    in 

l)uddhng  furnace,  and 
vertcr.  1H5. 

s..hd)ility  of,  101. 

bi^idphide,  691. 

pentasulphide,  <!91. 

vapour-deiKiity  of,  5/9. 

sulphides,  HM3. 

Phthalauils,  sub.if  ilnted.  323. 
Plithalein,  action  of  nitric  a«id  on,  63.'>. 
riithulic  acid,  nitro-,  722. 


o|)on     heart  Ii, 
Iti'tsenier  con' 
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Phtlialic  acid,  nitro-,  action  of  liydriodic 

acid  on,  64-i,  722. 
nitro-,  action  of  hydrobromic 

acid  on,  644,  722. 
nitro-,  obtained  by  oxidation 

■of  nitronapbtlialeue,  644. 

nitrodicbloro-,  723. 

— acids,  metboxy-iso-,  793. 

aldehyde,  nitro-,  722. 

anhydride,  action  of,'  on  napbtba- 

lene,  940. 

vapour-density  of,  1025. 

and  isobutyric  acid,  action  of 

sodium  acetate  on,  246. 
Phthalimide,  metanitropbenyl-,  324. 

parabromophenyl-,  324. 

paracblorophcnyi-,  323. 

paraiodopbeuyl-,  324. 

Pbtbalimidobenzoic   acids,   ortbo-    and 

meta-,  324. 
Phtbalojibenone       (dipbenylpht-halide) , 

conversion  of,   into   pbenolpbtbalein, 

637. 

constitution  of,  636. 

Phtbalyl  ak-Dhol,  634. 
Phtbalylpropionic  acid,    derivatives  of, 

245. 
Photographed   spectra    of    oxygen    and 

hydrogen,  497. 
Photographic  negatives,  intensifying,  by 

means  of  potassium  sulphide,  184. 
Photographing  bacteria,  1046. 
Pbotograpby,  pigment  or  carbon,  prepa- 
ration of  paper  for,  560. 
Pboto-litbography,  836. 
Phyllite,  or  sericite-gnei^s,  207. 
Phylloxera,  saccharine  matter  contained 

in  vines  suffering  from,  1049. 
Physiological  relations    of  phenylacetic 

and  plienylpropionic  acid,  662. 
Fhiftolacca  decandra,  colouring  matter 

of,  730. 
Picoline,  action  of  chlorine  on,  264. 

oxidation  of,  265. 

and  its  derivatives,  262. 

platino-chloride,       decomposition- 
products  of,  264. 
Picramic    acid,    action  of   soda^solution 

on,  717. 
Picramide  and  aniline,  51. 
Picrosclei'otine,  270. 
Picrotephroite  from  Laangban,  32. 
Picrotoxide,  benzoyl-,  729. 

bydrate  of,  preparation  of,  729. 

Picrotoxiu,  729. 

action    of    acetic    anhydride    and 

sodium  acetate  on,  729. 

■ action  of  bromine  on,  729. 

and  some  of  its   derivatives,  cha- 
racteristic reactions  of,  7-i8. 
Pig-iron,  dephosphorisation  of,  1075. 
estimation  of  silicon  in,  974. 


Pig-iron,    highly   sihceous,   preparation 

and  use  of,  678. 
manganiferous,      preparation 

of,  755. 
• white,     specific    gravity    of, 

840. 
Pigment,  green,  from  barium  chromate, 

987. 
Pig-metal,    effect    of    phosphorus     on, 

92. 
methods   of  removing   phos- 
phorus from,  92. 
Pinacolins,  317. 

Pinacone,  chemical  structure  of,  536. 
Pinacones,  317. 
Pinguite,  31. 

Pink,  garden,  ash  of  tlie,  338. 
Piperidine,  733. 
hydrochloride,  action  of    bromine 

on,  733. 
Pij)tu)'iis  argenteits,  examination  of,  860. 
Pittacal,  253. 
Plagioclase  basalts,  903. 
granular,  in  the  limestone  strata  of 

Geppersdorf,  903. 
Plant  respiration,  736. 
Plantain,  analysis  of,  821. 
Plants,  absorption  of  atmoepheric  nitro 

gcu  by,  818. 

absorption  of  selenium  by,  955. 

assimilation  of  soda  by,  666. 

cultivated,  diseases  of,  820. 

in  sunlight,    evolution   of    oxyge« 

by,  819. 
influence  of  atmospheric  electricaty 

on,  818. 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which   must 

be  supplied  in  order  to  ensure  their 

normal    development   as    fi.eld   crops, 

'668. 
earcopbytic  and  parasitic,  replacing 

the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  air  necessary 

for  the  production  of  chlorophyll  in, 

by  organic  substances,  737. 
sujiply  of  nitrogen  to,  739. 

supposed    existence    of    hydrogen 

peroxide  in  the  organism  of,  665. 

Platinum,  changes  in  the  surface  of, 
produced  by  oxygen  polarisation, 
1005. 

incandescent,     radiation     from, 

573. 

polarisation  of,  578. 

pure,  preparation  of,  772. 

alloy  assay,  555. 

water-cell,   quantity   of  electricity 

necessary  for  charging  a,  194. 
Plinian,  so-called,  901. 
Poisoning   fowls   with    pumpkin    seeds, 

1046. 
Poisons,  metallic,  Yerrykin's  method  of 

detecting,  973. 
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Polarisation,  galvanic,  577. 

voltaic,  capacity  of,  861. 

Polydyniite,  18. 

Polygonum  tinctorium,  preparation  of 
indigo-blue  from,  532. 

Polvporic  aciJ,  382. 

chlorinated    compounds     of, 

383. 

hydro-,  and  it3  salts,  383. 

nitro-,  383. 

Pomegranate,  alkaloids  of,  (557. 

bark  of  the  root  of  the,  169. 

Pompeii,  a  thread-like  substance  found 
in  the  excavations  of,  680. 

Poppy  petals,  composition  of  the  ash  of, 
395. 

Porcelain  earth  of  Limoges,  87. 

Porter,  Dublin,  and  Burton  ales,  analysis 
of,  3  W. 

Portland  cement,  hardening  theory  oi, 
408. 

Portulacca,  analysis  of,  821. 

colouring-niattor  of,  730. 

Position,  experimeuUil  determinations 
of,  232. 

Potable  water,  preservation  of,  85. 

Potash,  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  422. 

mica,  crystal-system  of,  24. 

Potasfium  amalgam,  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  on,  864. 

action  of  water  on,  864. 

bromide,  action  of  oxygen  on,  770. 

chloride,  licat  absorption  on  solu- 
tion in  water,  588. 

cobalt ocyanide,  303. 

ferrocyanide,    action     of     ammo- 

niacal  copper  sulphate  on,  775. 

action  of  bromine  on,  702. 

a  process  for  utilising  tlie  re- 
sidue from  the  manufacture  of,  680. 

tluoride,    comiKmnd     of     chromic 

acid  with,  1016. 

hydrate,  action  of  the  vapour  of, 

on  red  hot  iron,  887. 

hydrocoerulignone,  253. 

hydrosulphidc,   heat  of  formation 

of,  865. 

heat  of  hydration  of,  866. 

iodide,  iodated,  595. 

lead  in  commercial,  504. 

manufacture  of,  504. 

reaction    of   with  sulphurous 

add,  352. 

malonate,  electrolysis  of,  917. 

mesityLnesulphoiiate,  products  of 

the  action  of  fused  potash  on,  529. 

nitrite,  prejniration  of,  595. 

nitrate,  estimation  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  soda  in,  399. 

permanganate    absorption  spectra 

of,  189. 


Potassium  permanganate,  act  ion  of  man- 

ganous  cliloride  on,  2(K>. 

alkaline,  some  n'aetioiiB  of,  in 

the  moist  combustion  pnwess,  555. 

and     oxidation    pruilucLa 

obtained  by  its  use,  204. 

the  lij;lit  ri'lleeted  by,  425. 

salts  as  A  manure,  826. 

behaviour  of,   in  the  blootl, 

816. 
sulphides,    heat   of   formation    of, 

8(i5. 
sulphocyanido,  action  of  )x>tasNium 

pernianganute  on,  205. 
tiiio<-yanato,    behaviour     of,    with 

-some  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  281. 

ultraniavine,  6il2. 

xantliorliunnun,  272. 

Potato,  C()ni|iosition  of  the  growing,  174. 

cultivation,  823. 

fusel-oil,  alcohols  in,  3(5. 

spirit,  prc|)Bration  of  pressed  yeast 

as  a  bA'CTproduct  from,  843. 
Potstone  ot  Chiavenna,  26. 
Powdered  substances,  detorminotion  of 

the  specific  gravity  of  t>*!9. 
Precipitates,  estimation  of,  without  fil- 
tering,  washing,    and    drying    tiieiu, 

480. 
Pressiire,  influeme  of,  on  the  si)ecfra  of 

vapours  and  gases,  686. 
Pressures    produced    bj-   galvanic  deiK)- 

sits,  576. 
Printing,  heliographic,  7r0. 

on  sheet -zinc,  751. 

Propane,  action  of  bromine  on,  302. 
Propanes,  chlorobromo-,  131. 

dibromo-,  129. 

two  isomeric,  908. 

diciiloro-,  128. 

Propeuylben/.oic  acid,  157. 

hydroxy-,  Mjo. 

Propjonamide,  47. 

Propionuniidine,   or    propionimidaraido, 

Indrwhloridc  of.  47. 
Propionic  acid,  dichloro-,  from  glyceric 

acid,  521. 
Propioniniidaniide    or    i)ropionamiiliDO, 

hvilrothloride  of,  47. 
Pro"i)ionitril,  a<-tion  of  hydrochloric  acid 

and  aliohol  on,  47. 
Propyl  or  tri-curbon  series,  isomerism  in, 

127. 
alcohol,    normal,    action    of    line 

chloride  on,  1(>29. 

glycol,  Kvm metrical,  132. 

— —  itymmelrK-al,  ddorhydrins  of, 

133. 

Ihiacctate,  boiling  point  of,  /86. 

ido.,  boiling  innnt  of,  ItH't. 

Propylbenzene,  <>31. 
Propylbenzoic  acid,  1  \'i,  321. 
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Propvlbenzoic  acid,  h-rdroxT-,  139,  157, 

iGo. 

hydroxy-,  derivatives  of,  795. 

■  brdrosy-,  oxidation-products 

of,  795. 
Propvlene,  action  of  oxidisinc;  agents  on, 

907. 

bromide,  action  of  water  on,  700. 

conditions  under  which  it  is 

formed,  908. 

glycol,  deliydration  of,  136. 

oxide,  symmetrical,  133. 

Proj)ylenes,  bromo-,  130. 

chloro-,  12!S. 

polyoxy-,  133. 

Propylhydroxybenzoic     acid     (cmnenol- 

carboxyhe  acid),  642. 
fT-Propylj)heiiol,  and  its  derivatives,  631. 
/S-Propylplienol,  G32. 
Propyl phenolcarbonic   acid,    ortho-  and 

para-,  632,  633. 
Propyls,  stanno-,  918. 
Protagon,  950. 
Protocatechuic  acid,  933. 
action  of  nitrous    anhvdride 

on,  643. 
Pseudobrookitc,  a  new  mineral,  411. 
Pseudocumene,  527,  623. 
Pseudopurpurin,       absorption-spectrum 

of,  807. 
Pseudorosolic  acid,  58. 
Pseudouric  acid,  784-. 
Ptomaines,  734. 
Ptyalose,  so-called,  370. 
Pumpkins,  analyses  of,  961. 
Piiuipkin-seeds,    fowls    poisoned    with, 

10-46. 
Purpurin,  256. 

absorption-spectrum  of,  807. 

Purpurins,  isomeric,  chronology  of,  943. 
Putrefaction,      formation      of      cresols 

during,  789. 

of  albumin,   aromatic  products  of, 

806. 

Pyrene,   colour  reaction  with  antimonv 

'trichloride,  831. 
Pyrethrum,   flowers  of,   active  principle 

of,  808. 
Pyridine,  733. 

dibromo-,  733. 

monobromo-,  734. 

Pyvidenedicarbonic   acid,  and  its    salts, 

731. 
identity   of,    witli   cincliome- 

ronic  acid,  947. 
Pyridene-tricarbonic  acid,  657. 
Pyrites,  auriferous,  examination  of,  509. 
extraction  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 

metals  from,  288. 

flue-dust,    detection    of  some  rare 

metals  in,  973. 

Pyi-ocholesteric  acicl,  388. 


Pyrocinchonicacid,  947. 
Pvrouiecazonic  acid,  and  its  salts,  708, 

'710. 

oxy-,  and  its  salts,  710. 

Pyromeconic  acid,  307. 

— and  its  salts,  708. 

amido-,  709. 

liydronitroso-,  307. 

nitro-,  307. 

nitro-,  and  its  salts,  709. 

nitroso-di-,  70S,  709. 

Pyrouietazonic  acid,  oxy-,  708. 
Pyromucic  acid,  tlibromo-,    relation    of, 

to  mucobromic  acid,  918. 
Pyromucic  acids,  niouobromo-,  308. 
Pyr.  plioric  iron,  119. 
Pyri>pissite,  composition  of,  1021. 
Pyroracemie  acid,  524. 
action  of   phosphorus  penta- 

siilplude  on,  46. 

syntliesis  of,  45. 

Pyrotartaric  acid,  action  of  phosjihorus 

pentasulphide  on,  45. 

symmetrical,  133. 

chloride,  134. 

Pyroxene  (augite),  varieties  of,  364. 
Pvroxvlin,  conversion  of  hvdi'ocellulose 

'into,  911. 
Pyroxylins,  372. 
Pvrrhotine  or   pentlandite,   in  doleritc, 

'from  Ovifak,  894. 
Pyrrol,  524. 

derivatives,  525. 

synthetic  preparation  of,  526. 

Pyruvic  acid,  formation  of,  from  tartaric 

'acid,  916. 


Quantitative   analytical  method,  a  new. 

969. 
Quartz,  behaviour  of,   with  microcosmic 

salt,  79. 

crystals,  etch-figures  on,  439. 

from   Krummendorf,  gi'owtli- 

phenomena  of,  901. 
Quartz-diorite  from  Yosemite,  512. 
Quebracho  wood,  996. 
Quercetin,  acetyl-,  945. 

dibromo-,  945. 

dibromacetyl-,  945. 

formulae  of,  944. 

sodium-,  945. 

tetrabromo-,  946. 

tetrabromodiacetyl-,  946. 

■  Quercetin,  formulae  of,  944. 

' potassium-,  946. 

tetrabromo-,  945. 

Ouercitan,  241. 
Dionaceto-,  241. 
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Quercitan,  nionoclilorlivdro-,  241. 
Quenite,  action  of  hyclrobroniie  and  liy- 

driodii-  auids  on,  2tl. 
action  of  phosphorus  pcntachloridc 

on,  917. 

nionobroinlivdro-,  241. 

prcparaliou  and  propcrtii-s  of,  239. 

Qi'civile^,  aui'to-,  2  lU. 
— -■  -  but  vro-,  241. 

'- olilorhydro-,  241. 

Qiiiraniinc  and  its  salts,  1044. 

Qiiini    aoitl,  159. 

-— '     preparation    of,    from      hav, 

052 
Quinidine,  test  for,  2S1. 

sulphato.  (>5G. 

Quinine  alkalo'i  Is.  iodosulplvates  of,  982. 

citrates,  1043. 

dct^rmiiiatiou  of,  ii.  certain  of  its 

salts,  4S8. 

a-diiivdroxyl-,  809. 

estimation    of  in  Ferri    et  Quince 

citrus,  li.r.,  405. 
formation    of  einchomeroiiic    acid 

from,  947. 

hydrochloride,  test  for,  281. 

isobutylforiuate,  139. 

oxidation  of,  9i(>. 

oxiilation  of,  by  potassiiun  perman- 
ganate, 541. 

oxidation-products  of,  809. 

reaction  with  antimcnv  trichloride, 

832. 

salt,  a  new,  160. 

substitutes  for,  71. 

test  for,  280. 

test  for  the  purity  of,  982. 

Quininic  acid,  81u. 

Qiiiuinum  dimuriaticum  carbamidatum, 

169. 
Quinol  (hydroquinone^  4G2. 

derivatives  of,  4(j4. 

diacetyl-,  718. 

dinitro-diethoxy-,  464. 

mononitro-diethoxy-,  4-G4. 

Quinoline    from    cinchonine,    oxidation 

of,  by  potassium  perniangaiuite,  731. 

oxidation  of,  731. 

Quinone,  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and 

sodium  acetate  on,  718. 

dicldurodibromo-,  4G2. 

tetrabromo-,  718. 

Quinones,  action  of  ammonia  on,  718. 
Quinoniuiide,  chloro-,  924. 


R. 


Racemic  acid,  223. 

Rags,  conversion  of,  into  manure,  859. 

Kain,  action  of,  on  clover  hay,  823. 


Red   pigment,    mamifiu-ture  of  a.  from 
iron  scnip.  it7. 

ullmiiiariiie,  SS."). 

wine,  making',  (iSl. 

pressing  of,  tj81. 

Reddingite,  .S92. 

Residues  obtained  in  the  nmnufaeture  .>t 

aniline-red,  utilisation  of,  9<J5. 
Resin-sizing  of  pajier,  W\. 
Rosoquinliydrono,  tcir!il)ronio-,  IG5. 
Resorcin.     See  Roorcinol. 
Resorcin-blue,  2ii2. 
Resorcinol,  2;i8,  927. 

azosulphoxylene-,  316. 

benzo-,  311>,  320. 

bromide,  tribroino-,  717. 

dibenzo-,  319,  320. 

ethers,  action  of  nitrous  acid   "ti, 

165. 

ethoxydinitro-,  46.'). 

ethoxymononitroso-,  465. 

nianulacture  of,  291. 

metazosuiphoxylben/.cne-,  316. 

oxidation  of,  to  phlorogluciu' 1,633. 

panizosulph')Xyll)enzene-,  31(i. 

penlabromo-,  16  l. 

action  of  aniline  on,  55. 

action  oftin  and  h^droehlcric 

acid  on,  55. 

tetrabromodi-,  55. 

tribrouio-,  55,  •W>4. 

trinitni-,  23«. 

■ triniiro-.  preparation  of,  717. 

vapour-density  of,  1025. 

Kesorcinol-disulphonie      ucul      and     it'^ 

salts,  934. 
fusion   of,   with   i>ota^i-. 

;i31 
Rcspiiiition,  ]i!ant,  736. 
Respiratory  movements,  inHuence  of,  >>n 

the  formation  of  tarbonie  aciil,  75. 
Retinalites,  3(il. 
Retinindole,  535,  938. 
Ketinitc,  Russian,  141. 
Rhannietin,  formula  of,  271. 

acetyl-,  271. 

benzoyl",  272. 

dibroinaeetyl-,  272. 

dibromo-,  272. 

dimethyl-,  272. 

propionyl-,  272. 

RhamiKMlulcife,  39. 

Ridge  cultivation,  H22. 

Rt.bii|uet'i«  method  for  detecting  »«lie^!ie 

acid  in  urine,  748. 
Rock  of  the  St.  (tolluird  Tunnel,  36(5. 
Ronian  chanionnio  oil,  aeidn  obtunied  by 

the  snponiHcalion  of,  45 1. 

conxlituenlK  of,  151. 

Rosaniline,  381,  3H5. 

gnnip,  colouring    mailer*   of    the, 

::36,  7H7. 
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Eosaniline,  influence  of  metatoluidine  in 
the  preparation  of,  625. 

diazobjdroejanoj^ara-,  hydrochlor- 
ide of,  385. 

hydrocyanopara-,  385. 

Eosanilines,  constitution  of,  463. 

Rose,  garden,  asli  cf  tlu*,  338. 

Eosemary,  essence  of,  Izh. 

■ essence  of,  action  of  sulphuric  acid 

on,  726. 

essence  of,  oxidation  of,  726. 

oil,  preparation  of,  97. 

Eoseo-cbroniiLun  ecnnpounds,  124. 

Eoseocobalt  hydrate,  598. 

nitrate,  598. 

Eosin,  testing  of  beeswax  for,  283. 

oil,  hydrocarbon  from,  467. 

Rosolic  acid,  386. 

acids,  59. 

Eye,  ripening  of,  337. 


«. 


Saccharic  acid,  action  of  phosphorus  pen- 

tachloride  on,  917. 
dry  distillation  of  annnoniuni 

salts  of, -524. 
Saccharine    matter   contain-ed   in    vines 

sufl'eriiig  Ironi  the  phylloxera,  1049. 
substances    and    compounds,    im- 
provement   in    the    preparation    and 

treatment  of,  423. 
or  compounds,   improvement 

in  the  treatment  of,  421,  496. 
Saccharite,-360. 
Safrosin,  manufacture  of,  292. 
Saki,  the  alcoliolio  drink  of  the  Japanese, 

413. 
Saleritin,  glucoside  of,  1038. 
Salicvlamide,    a-nitro-,   -and    its    salts, 

381. 

i(3-nitro-,  382. 

Sahcylates  and  their  application,  641. 
Salicylic  acid  as  a  preventative  of  house- 
fungus,  1080. 
a-acetamido-,    and   its   salts, 

381. 

a-amido-,  381. 

detection  and  estimation  of, 

in  animal  secreti(jns,  488. 

detection  of,  in  beer,  343. 

diazo-,  928. 

dimetanitro-,    and    its    salts, 

382. 
in  urine,  Eobiquet's    method 

for  detecting,  748. 

iodo-,  928. 

meta-iodonitro-,  928. 

a-nitro-,  and  its  salts,  380. 


Sahcylic  acid,  ;3-nitro-,  and  its  salts,  381. 

parahydroxy-,  928. 

parazosulplioxvlbenzene-, 

316. 

reaction  of,  with  ferric  salts, 

748. 

acids,  iodo-,  928. 

nitro-,  928. 

Salicylo-sulphuric  acid,  a-amido-,  381. 

Saline  solutions,  vapour-tension  and  so- 
lidifying points  of,  4. 

Saliva,  test  for  nitrates  in,  630. 

Salt  solutions  and  attached  water,  428. 

Salts,  action  of  acids  on,  689. 

compounds    of,    with     compound 

ammonias,  376. 

influence  of  substitution  on  evolu- 
tion of  heat  during  the  formation  of, 
767. 

metallic,    decomposition    of,     and 

•certain   inverse  'reactions  which    take 
place  in  presence  of  water,  1006. 

galvanic  properties  of  solu- 
tions of,  863. 

^ of   the    earth-metals,   fluorescence 

of,  862. 

preparation  of,  in  a  finely-divided 

state,  107. 

Salt|)otre,  Chili,  as  a  manure  for  barley, 
1051. 

South  American,  1073. 

Samarium,  a  new  metal  from  samarskite, 
889. 

Samarskite,  a  new  metal  from,  889. 

of  N.  Carolina,  probable  existence 

of  a  new  metal  in,  116. 

Sandal  wood,  colouring  matter  of,  470. 

Santonine,  absorption-spectra  of,  in  so- 
lution, 269. 

colour  I'eaction  with  antimony  tri- 
chloride, 832. 

Santonin  derivatives,  331. 

monobromometa--,  330. 

two  isomerides  of,  330. 

Sap  of  Carica  Pajjyra,  action  of,  1048. 

Sarracenia  Pur2)urea,  541. 

Sausages,  estimation  of  starch  in,  979. 

Scandium,  601. 

Scapolites,  presence  of  chlorine  in,  697. 

Scheelite,  didyiiiiferous,  artificial  pro- 
duction of,  696. 

■  estimate  of  cerite  metals  in,  696. 

Scopolia  Japonica,  333. 

Sea  water,  action  of,  on  iron  and  steel 
plates,  564. 

• air  contained  in,  1060. 

carbonic  anhydride  in,  1061. 

•- presence  of  ammoniacal  salts 

in,  9. 

Sebacic  acid,  aniline  derivatives  of,  376. 

Sebanilic  acid,  377. 

Sebanilide,  377. 
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Seed,  choice  of  beetroot  for,  822. 

of  Sorghum   vulgare,   analrsis   of, 

956. 
Seeds,  influence  of   temijerature  on  the 
germination  of,  393. 

oi  Lallemantia  iberica,  822. 

Selenates  of  magnesium  metals,  vohime 

constitution  of,  768. 
Selenious  acid,  specific  gravity  of,  691. 

oxide,  specific  gravity  of,  GiU. 

Selenium,  absorption  of,  by  plants,  955. 

action    of,   on   metallic    sulphides, 

771. 
Seleniocyanates,  35. 
Sericite  rocks  of  the  Taiinus,  23. 
Sericite-gneiss  in   the    Biindener  Alps, 
25. 

or  phyUite,  207. 

Serpentine  from   Verrages  (Aosta),  362. 
Shave-grass,  analysis  of,  956. 
Shea-  or  Ghea-butter,  568. 
Sheep,   digestion  in   the  different   divi- 
sions of  the  digestive  canal  of,  391. 

fattening  of,  811. 

feedinsi  experiments  with,  951. 

Silent  electric  discharge,  tS-j. 
Silica,  absorptive  power  of,  339. 

gelatinous,  an  inorganic  membrane, 

199. 
Sihcated     carbon     filters,     experiments 

with,  986. 
Silicates   containing  fluorine,   behaviour 

of,  at  high  temperatures,  772. 
Siliceous  pig-iron,   pi'eparation  and  use 

of  a  highly,  678 
Silicium  chloride,  heat  of  vaporisation  of, 
767. 

specific  heat  of,  767. 

hydride,  liquefaction  of,  4-36. 

Silicon,  estimation  of,  in  pig-iron  and 

steel,  974. 
chloride,  action  of  sulphuric  mono- 
chloride  on,  2Ul. 
hydride,  decomposition  of,  by  elec- 
tric spark,  767. 

heat  of  formation  of,  767. 

Silicon-iron,    remarkable    specimen    of, 

204. 
Silk,  raw,  influence  of  thechemioal  com- 
position of  the  water  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of,  493. 

cocoons,  an.ily.'<i8  of,  952. 

Silver,  estimation  of,  by  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate,  973. 

extniction  of,  from  fahl-ores^  755. 

•  spitting  of,  438. 

and  other   metals,   extraction    of, 

from  pyrites,  288. 

assay,  use  of  Hempel's   lamp   for 

illustrating,  as  a  lecture  experiment, 
402. 
bromide,  action  of  light  of  different 


colours  on,  impregnated  with  various 
organic  colouring  matters.  .'lOk 

Silver  br.nnidi',  ainmint  of  bn)mine  sub- 
stituted by  chlitriiu-  in.  770. 

chloride,  action  of  light  on.  691. 

phosphide.  508. 

sulphide,   action  of  selenium    on. 

771. 

from  .\ndreasbcrg,  898. 

nltramariiu'.  i;i7. 

and   iron,   sulphide   of,    from   An- 

dreasbcrg,  Ik). 

Sinistrin,  779. 

Slate,  compo.iition  of.  1024. 

Soaps  and  alkaline  rcsinateo,  abnormal 
solubility  of  certain  bodic!*  in.  W. 

Soda,  assimilation  of,  by  plants.  (VW>. 

'  improvements  in  the  maiuifacture 

of,  422. 

industry,  677,  751. 

Solvay's,  used   in  the  preparation 

of  ulti-amarine,  987. 

Soda-fusion  proces'',  formation  of  cyano- 
gen compounds  in.  751. 

Soda-lves,  estimation  of  cyanogen  in, 
402." 

Sodium,  action  of,  on  sodium  hydroxide, 
689. 

Sodium  amalgam,  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  on,  HHi. 

action  of  water  on,  86-t. 

anthracenesidphonate,  653. 

bromide,   action    of    chlorine    on. 

770. 

— action  of  oxygen  on,  770. 

carbonate,  dihydnited,  194. 

carboxytJ»rtr»)natc.  (»4;J.  (Mi. 

chloride,  blue  llafiic  from.  497. 

dinitro-dioxyquiiioni',  (i41. 

hydrate,  action  of  the   vapour  of. 

on  red  hot  iron,  887. 

hvdrosulj>hide,  lieat  of   format  ion 

of,  865. 

heat  of  hy<lration  of,  865. 

hydroxide,   lu-tion  of  Midiuni    on, 

689. 

nitrite,  action  of,  on  blood,  817. 

Sodium-nitrobutylene.  701. 

oxide,  action  of  hydrogen  on.  fiS'l. 

heat  of  hydmfion  of,  ftSl). 

sulphate,     anliydnms,     bent     dr- 

vclo]H'd  by  conUwt  of  water  with,  5N9. 

aiihydn)u*,     jtri-pamtion     <jf, 

from  GIuuIht  »ult.  59«». 

munohydruletl,  194. 

sulphiiles,    lii-at   of    formation    of, 

865. 
heat  of  hydration  of,  S6,1. 

sulpho-pyroterebaU*.     |)rD|iarBtion 

of,  187. 

sulpho-ricinolcatc,  prefmration  of, 

187. 
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Sodium-lhioacctanilidc,    action  of  ethyl 
bromide  on,  312. 

action    of    monoehloracetic 

ether  on,  313. 
Soil,   constancy   and    Tariation    in    the 

composition  of,  666. 
exhaustion  of,  by  beet-root  cultiva- 
tion, 10.50. 

form.ation  of  nitrites  in,  737. 

greenstone,  of  Berneck,  824. 

Soils,   absorptive    po.ver   of,   339,    552, 

667. 
— —  cohesive  power  of,  957. 

heat-capacity  of,  958. 

influence  of,  on  the  decomposition 

of  organic  substances,  339. 

• mechanical  analysis  of,  673. 

of   vine    growing   districts   of  the 

Ehinc  and  Elaine,  analysis  of,  737. 

temperature  of.  82-t. 

Solan  idine,  composition  of,  5-11. 

acetyl-,  oil. 

Solanine  and  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position, 541. 

acetyl-,  541. 

Solar   chemistry,   recent  researches   on, 
425. 

spectrum,  cause  for  the  appearance 

of  bright  lines  in,  574. 

presence   of    dark   lines    in, 

which    closely   correspond    witli    the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  of  oxygen,  997. 

region   of  the,  indispensable 

to  vegetable  life,  336. 

ultra-violet,  Umit  of,  861. 

Solid  bodies,  expansion  of,  1002. 
Solidifying  point  of  saline  solutions,  4. 
Soluble  blue,  4 IS'. 

Solutions  of  metallic  salts,  galvanic  pro- 
perties of,  863. 

supersaturated,  501. 

Solvay's  soda  used  in  the  preparation  of 

ultramarine,  987. 
Sorbite,    action    of    phosphorus   penta- 

chloride  on,  917. 
Sorgho  or  Dhurra  grass,  cultivation  of, 

823. 
Sorghum    saccharatum,    cultivation  of, 
823. 

vidgare,  cvdtivation  of,  823. 

Specific     gravities,     determination     of, 
498. 

gravity,  determination  of,  197. 

determinations,  295,  1004. 

determinations  of  soHd  organic 

compounds,  610. 
of  powdered  substances,   de- 
termination of,  669. 

heat  of  ethyl  sihcate,  767. 

of  silicium  chloride,  767. 

of  water,  1002. 

Spectra,  absorjDtiou-.  101. 


Spectra,  absorption-,  of  didymiferous 
minerals,  measurement  of,  697. 

difference  in   absorption,  1, 

189. 

of  gase',  influence  of  temperature 

and  pressure  on,  101. 

of  solutions  of  brucine,  morphine, 

strychnme,    veratrine,   and    santonine 
in  concentrated  acids,  269. 

of  tlie  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds, 685. 

of  vapours  and  gases,  influence  of 

temperature  and  pressure  on,  685. 

photographed,  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, 497- 

researches  on,  575. 

Spectroscope,  new  universal  stand  for 
use  with  the  pocket-,  574. 

Spectroscopic  investigation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  liquids,  101. 

Spectrum,  absorption-,  of  alizarin  and 
of  some  colouring  matters  derived 
fi'om  it,  807. 

of  nitvo-alizarin,  807. 

of  pseudopurpurin,  807. 

■ of  purpurin,  807. 

analysis,  quantitative,  828. 

continuous,  of  the  electric  spark, 

765. 

displacement  of  the  lines  of,  by  the 

motion  due  to  the  sun's  lotation,  574. 

of  didymium  nitrate,  861. 

— T—  of  erbium  nitrate,  862. 

of  oxygen,  861. 

presence  of   dark  lines  in  the 

solar     spectrum     which      correspond 
closely  with  the  lines  of,  997. 

of  ytterbium,  861. 

solar,  ultra-violet  limit  of,  861. 

Spergulin,  a  new  fluorescent  body,  469. 

Spiegeleisen,  clianges  which  it  under- 
goes when  smelted,  841. 

specific  heat  of,  840. 

Spinelle  in  dolerite,  from  Ovifak,  894. 

of  Tu'iolo  in  Calabria,  694. 

Spii'it,  potato,  pre])aration  of  pressed 
yeast  as  a  bye-product  from,  843. 

Spongy  iron  filters,  experiments  with, 
986. 

Sporadosidereal  meteorites,  metaUic 
granules  of,  609. 

Squill,  a  new  carbohydrate  from  the, 
779. 

Stand,  new  universal,  for  use  with  the 
pocket  spectroscope,  574. 

Standard  weights  and  measures,  ma- 
terial for,  102. 

Stannamyl  iodides,  919. 

Stannic  oxide,  solubility  of,  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  888. 

phenyl  chloride,  action  of  nitrous 

acid  on,  651. 
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Slannisopropjls,  918. 

IStannobiitvl  iodides,  919. 

Stannodieihyl  compounds,  crystalline 
form  of,  518. 

Stainiodiphenide  diethoxide,  250. 

Stannodipro|ivl  comjiouuds,  crystalline 
form  of,  519. 

!St;innodiprop.vl  oxide.  519. 

Stdnnoplicnvl  chloride,  G51. 

chloride,  svnihcsis  of,  219. 

chloriodidc,  synthesis  of,  250. 

chlorobromide,  synthesis  of,  250. 

dibroniide,  synthesis  of,  250. 

diiodide,  synthesis  of,  250. 

—  oxide,  synthesis  of,  2 19. 

Stannoplienvlhvdroxyl  chloride,  synthe- 
sis of,  219. 

Stannopropyl,  iodides  of,  622. 

Stnnnoproi)yls,  918. 

Stannotriethyl  compounds,  crystalline 
form  of,  519. 

Stannotriniethyl  sulphate,  crystalline 
form  of,  519. 

Stannotriphenyl  chloride,  250. 

Stannous  chloride,  vapour-density  of, 
101-1. 

oxide,  crvstalhne,   preparation  of, 

1016. 

Starch,  action  of  diastase,  sahva,  and 
pancreatic  juice  on,  370. 

estimation  of,  in  sausages,  979. 

formation  of,  in  chlorophyll  grains 

ill  absence  of  liglit,  551. 

gran  ides  of  the  egg,  662. 

in    paper,    quantitative    estimation 

of,  180. 

modifications  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of,  518. 

tenacity  of,  570. 

Steam,  decomposition  of  bones  by,  987. 

superheated,  838. 

boilers,  heating,  1070. 

— — wearing  of,  410. 

Steel,  a  third  form  of  carbon  in,  842. 

chrome-,  286,  287. 

chrome-crucible,    preparation    of, 

567. 

crucible,  minufacture  of,  1076. 

direct   preparation   of    from    iron 

ores,  409. 
direct  process  for  making,  565. 

-  -  estimation  of  silicon  in,  974. 

-  —  gd-ses  in,  437. 

mild,  working  of,  410. 

presence  of  nitrogen  in,  1017. 

specific  rcsir-taiice  of,  lOUO. 

thermo-electric  position  and  electric 

conductivity  of,   in  their  relation   to 

its  h.irilness,  999. 

plates,  action  of  sea  water  on,  561. 

welding,  567. 

Steeling  <•  ^pper  plates,  186. 


Stilbene,  colour  ronvlion  with  aiitimoiiv 

trichloride,  831. 
Stillbitc,  606. 

Stokes's  luw  of  fluorescence,  862. 
law  of   (1  jor.scence,  S.  Lanianskv 

on,  862. 
Stone  of  the  "  Julius  Column."  25. 
Stoneware-clay,  analysis  of,  87. 
Strontii,  action  of  chlorine  on,  596. 
Strontium,  existt-nce  of,  in  all  rocks  of 

the  primary  formation,  411. 

broiiiidt',  act  ion  of  oxygen  on,  77<>. 

chloride,  action  of  oxygen  on,  77lf. 

Strychnine,    absorption-spectra     of,    in 

solution,  269. 
reaction  with  antimony  trichloriile 

832. 

researches  on,  387. 

diliydro-,  3S7. 

■  trihydro-,  387. 

Stiitzite,  898. 

Styceric  or  phonylglyceric  acid,  64t. 
Substitutions,  heat  cflFect  of,  .S71. 
Succinic  acid,  dibroino-,  reaction  of,  with 

water,  523. 

iso-,  synthesis  of,  7M3. 

tribromo-,  373. 

ferincnlation,  391. 

Succinvl  compounds  of  toluidincs,  461, 

527." 
relations  of  letric    acid    and    its 

homologues  to,  459. 
Sugar,  action  of  heat  on,  911. 
potassium  or  auimoniuin  di- 

clu'omato  on,  911. 

as  a  test  of  the   purity  of  water, 

11)62. 

beet-,    influence   of    light  on   the 

yield  of,  1017. 

— ; —  cane-,  fermentation  of,  336. 

inversion  of,  33t!. 

inversion  of,  and  consecutive 

alteration  of  tiie  glucoses  so  fornietl, 

3(>9. 

crystallisation  of,  841. 

estimation  of,  in  blocjd,  674. 

estimation  of,   in   nuilt  lii|nr>rs   by 

the  ammoniacal  cojipcr  test,  lOtKj. 
hes])eridin,  •Mi8. 

imi)rovementsin  the  treatment  of, 

421. 

inverled,  estimation  of,  in  j»re»cnce 

of  saci'harosc,  180. 
inilucme    of  tcin]H'nitur<«  on 

the  deviation  of    polarised    light    by 

.solutions  of,  832. 

j)rej)aralion  of,  187. 

ratio  of,  in  the  U-et  to  the  phon- 

phoric  acid  in  the  root  and  leaves,  HlS. 

raw,  analysis  of,  101. 

rcc.»verv  of,  from  calcium  saccha- 

rales,  192.' 
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Sugar,  recoTcry  of,  from  molasses,  844. 
ti-ansformation    of,    into    alcohol, 

778. 
volumetric  estimation    of    Pavy's 

process,  557. 

• candy,  preparation  of,  844. 

solutions,  action  of  heat  on,  911. 

Sugars,  449. 

Suiut  from  wool,  utilisation  of,  86. 
Sulphamiueniesitylenic  acids,  643. 
Sulphates,    action  of  hydrochloric   acid 

gas  on,  105. 

double,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 

gas  on,  105. 

of    magnesium     metals,     Tolume- 

constitution  of,  768. 

researches  on,  104,  593. 

Sulphides,   alkaline,    dissolved,  heat  of 

formation  of,  866. 
thermo-chemical   studies    of, 

865. 

metallic,  action  of  organic  solvents 

on,  771. 

■ action  of  selenium  on,  771. 

dissociation  of,  13. 

• heat  of  formation  of,  433. 

new   application   of    rapid    oxida- 
tion by  which,  are   utilised   for  fuel, 

755. 
Sulphobenzide,     action      of     sulphuric 

hydroxychloride  on,  243. 

tetranitro-oxy-,  and  its  salts,  244. 

Sulphobenzide-disulphonic  acid,  649. 
Sulphobenzide-monosulphonic  acid,  649. 
Sulphobenzide-sulphonic  acid,  243. 
Sulphochlorides,  action  of,  on  amines, 

920. 
Sulphones,  aromatic,  synthesis  of,  242. 

of  the  olefine  series,  37. 

Sulphonic    compounds,    preparation    of, 

from    diazo-compounds   by  means   of 

sulphurous  acid,  933. 
Sulphoparatoluamide,  639. 
Sulphoparatoluic  acid,  638. 
Sulphoselenium     oxvtetrachloride,  201, 

691. 
Sulpho-titanium  oxytetrachloride,  691. 
Sulphotoluide,  constitution  of,  926. 
Sulphur,  action  of  organic  solvents  on, 

771. 
estimation  of,  in  the  ore,  fuel,  and 

products  of  the  iron  industry,  974. 
extracted  from  cast-iron  by  ether 

or  petroleum,  771. 
extraction  of,  by  means  of  super- 
heated steam,  284. 

in  fossil  resin,  896. 

production    of,    from    sulphurous 

acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  1012. 
quantitative  determination  of,   in 

illuminating  gas,  78. 
separation  of,  in  open  hearth,  pud- 


dling   furnace,    and    Bessemer    con- 
verter, 185. 
Sulphur,  solubility  of,  104. 

use  of  carbon   bisulphide  for  the 

extraction  of,  837. 

vapour-density  of,  767. 

oxygen  and  the  halogens,  recipro- 
cal displacements  between,  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  296. 

oxytetrabromide,    experiments    on 

the  preparation  of,  354. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  preparation  of, 
1013. 

preparation   of,   for  chemico- 

legal  investigations,  671. 

use   of,    in   the  dry  way  in 

analysis,  963. 

Sulphuric  acid,  behaviour  of  nitrogen 
acids  with,  770. 

detection  of,  in  wine,  981. 

manufacture,  loss  of  nitre  in, 

838. 

waste,  improvements  in  treat- 
ing, that  has  been  used  for  pickling 
iron  plates  and  other  articles  of  iron 
or  steel,  423. 

anhydride,    action   of    aluminium 

chloride  on,  620. 

bromide,  experiments  on  the  pre- 
paration of,  354. 

dichloride,  200. 

monochloride,  200. 

action  of,  on  t;he  chlorides  of 

titanium,  antimony,  tin,  and  sihcon, 
201. 

boiling  point  of,  691. 

— — ■  mode  of  action  of,  229. 

Sulphurous  acid,  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on,  in  presence  of  salts,  1012. 

and  hydrogen  siilphide,  pro- 
duction of  sulphur  from,  1012. 

anliydride,  action  of,  on  aluminium 

chloride,  915. 

Superphosphate,  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  in,  1052. 

bone-meal,    manure     experiments 

with,  959. 

estimation  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  in,  672,  745. 

estimation  of  the  value  of,  967. 

retrogradation  of,  987. 

Supersaturated  solutions,  501. 
Syenite-porphyries  of   South-west  Nor- 
way, 362. 
Sylvanite,  897. 
Synanthrose,  337. 
Syntonin,  489. 

Syrup,  beet-root,  purification  of,  844. 
Szaboite,  a  new  mineral,  441. 
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Table  of  reduction  of  weigbings  in  air 
to  ;i  vacuum,  396. 

Taccn  piniiatijida,  examination  of,  860. 

Tan-liquors,  estimation  of  free  acid  iu, 
980. 

Tane-koji,  preparation  of,  413. 

Tannic  acid,  improvements  in  tlie  manu- 
facture uf  materials  containing,  496. 

Tannin  estiuiatiou,  Q-erland's  process 
for,  933. 

extraction  of,  from  wine,  1078. 

syntlu'ticul,  015,  646. 

and  allied  substances,  certain  reac- 
tions witb,  160. 

Tanning,  100. 

mineral,  100. 

Tannins,  iihloroglucin-,  detection  of,  979. 
Tar    distilleries,    extinguishing   fire  in, 

1080. 
Tartaric  acid,  formation  of  gljcollic  and 

pyruvic  acids  from,  916. 
free,  detection    of,    in  wine, 

981. 

pure,  preparation  of,  917. 

test   to   distinguish    it   from 

citric  acid,  674. 
Taurine,  methyl-,  225. 
Taurocyamine,  226. 

methyl-,  226. 

Tea,  average  composition  per  cent,  of, 

856. 

Chinese,  examination  of,  851. 

detection  of  iron  salts  in,  854. 

examination  of,  558. 

lest  for  catechu  in,  854. 

test  for  logwood  in,  854. 

Teak  wood,  996. 

Teeth,  analysis  of  alloys  used  as  stop- 
ping for,  1076. 

Tellurium  ores  of  Siebenbiirgcn  (Tran- 
sylvania), 897. 

Tellursilberblende,  a  new  species,  898. 

Temperature,  influence  of,  on  the  devia- 
tion of  polarised  light  by  solutions  of 
inverted  sugar,  832. 

influence  of,  on  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  by  barley  seeds,  1048. 

influence  of,  on   the  spectra  of  va- 

jtours  and  gases,  685. 

of  soils,  824. 

• surrounding,   influence  of,  on   the 

tissue  change  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, 951. 

Terbium  and  its  compounds,  114. 

fonnate,  114. 

oxide,  113,  602. 

sul])hate,  114. 

Tercbentlicne,  derivatives  of,  328. 
dilivdrochloride,  action  of  sodium 

on,  944.  A 
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Terebenthene  hydrochloride,  liquid  and 

sohd,  328. 
Tercphthalic  acid,  638. 

hydroxy-,  793. 

methoxy.,  793. 

uionobroniii-,  639. 

Terpene,    Ku>siaii    dcxlriigyruli',    from 

the   turpentine   of  I'inux    xil,;\ln», 

168. 

hydrochlorides,  943. 

• di-iso])rene  and  eaoutclsene,  iden- 
tity of  the  hydrates  of,  1039. 
Terpenes,  compounds  of,    witli    liydro- 

chloric  acid,  943. 

hydration  of,  726. 

structure  of,  167. 

Terpinol,  944. 

Terpinylene,  94-1-. 

Tetra-ammoniaoal  hydrochloride,  501. 

Tetrachlorazoxybenzide,  231. 

Tetrallyluminonium  bromide,  779. 

TetramethyLimmonium        ferricyunido, 

611. 
a-Tetramethylbenzeno    derivatives  (du- 

rene),  713. 
Tetrametliyldianiidobcnzojdienone,  921. 
Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmothane, 

921. 
Tetramethyldiamidotriphenvlmethanc, 

236. 
Tetraniethvlethylene  and  its  derivatives, 

536. 
Tetramethylparaphenylenedianiine.  627. 
Tctianu'thyltriamidofriphenyhnetlmne, 

reduction  of,  788. 
Tetrai)lieiiylethane,  68,  318. 

tetniiiydroxyl-,  69. 

Telniphcnylctliane  sulphonic  acid,  69. 

Tctrapiu'iiyletliyleiie,  318. 

Tetnipyridine,  732. 

Tetrathionic  acid,  1013. 

Tetrazone,  451. 

Tetrctliylamnionium  ftrricyanide,  (il2. 

Tet re 1 1  ly  1 1 ct nizone.  \'>  1 . 

Tetric  acid  and  its  liomologues,  457. 

and   its  liomologues,  relation 

of,  to  succinyl,  &c.,  459. 
Tetrolic  acid,  syntlic.-is  of,  782. 
Tetroxydi|ihcnol,  634. 
Teucrin,  728. 
Tnuri  urn  f rut  icons,  728. 
Thallium  telluruU-,  siK'cific   gravity  of, 

1004. 
Thalllnft^ite,  n  new  ininenil  Hjieeieit,  21. 
ThebaVne,  colour  reaction  wilii  lUitimonj 

trichloride,  H31. 
Theobromine,    quniililativc    deliTinina- 

tioii  of,  in  cacao  aixl  chi>colnt«',  WMI. 
Tlicrmal    effect   of   I  lie  widN  of   doMtl 

ves-els  on  tiie  contained  pi>.et,  432. 
Thermic  constant;*  of  diiinn  leiie,  874. 

of  glycerol,  874. 
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Thermic  researches  on  ethjl  silicate,  767. 
Thermo-chemical   relation    between  tlie 
boiling  and    melting   points    of  solid 
elements,  890. 
results,  accuracy  of,  433. 

. studies  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phide*, 865. 

Thermochemistry,  combination  of  car- 
bonic oxide  with  tlie  elements,  591. 

ThermodTOamics,  relation  between  work 
eilected  by  the  diffusion  of  gases  and 
the  second  law  of,  3. 

Thermoelectric  position  and  electric 
conductirity  of  steel  in  their  relation 
to  its  hardness,  999. 

Thermometry,  researches  in,  588. 

Tliialdine,  action  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate on,  710. 

formula  of,  711. 

Thiamides  of  monobasic  organic  acids, 
922. 

of  the  oxalic  acid  series,  784. 

Thioacetic  acid,  ethereal  salts  of,  786. 

Thioaldehyde,  452. 

action  of  potassium  permanganate 

on,  710,  711. 

Thioacetanihde,  action  of  methyl  iodide 
on, 313. 

allyliso-,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

ethyHso-,    action    of,    on   aniline, 

786. 

action  of  oxalic  acid  on,  786. 

boiling  point  of,  786. 

isobutyliso-,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

isopropyliso-,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

methyliso-,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

propyliso-,  boiling  point  of,  786. 

Thiobenzaldeliyde,  791. 

action  of  potash  on,  791. 

Thiobenzyl  ether,  benzimido-,  923. 
Thiocarbamide,  angelyl-,  712. 
dibxityl-,  713. 

monophenyl-,  preparation  of  phe- 

nyleyanamide  fi'om,  SOi.. 

sulphine  compounds  of,  650. 

tertiary  butyl-,  713. 

Thiocarbamides,    action    of    iodine    on, 

48. 

aromatic,  804. 

Thiocarbimide,  amido-,  806. 

angelyl-,  712. 

andido-,  806. 

chlorophenyl-,  805. 

hydrochloride,  805. 

hydroxyphenyl-,  805. 

orthotolvl-,  action  of  clilorine  on, 

935. 

phenyl-,    action    of,    on    diphenyl 

guanidine,  804. 

action  of  phosphorus  penta- 

chloride  on,  805. 
tertiai-y  amyl-,  713. 


Thiocarbimide,  tertiaiy  butyl-,  713. 

tolyl-,  935. 

Thiocarbimides,  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on,  805. 

Thio-deriratives,  786. 

Thiodiethyloxamide,  784. 

Thiodiglycollic  etlier,  138. 

Thioetliyl  ether,  benzimido-,  922. 

phenylacctimido-,  922. 

Tliioglycollic  etlier,  138. 

Thiohydantoi'n,  nilroso-,  and  its  salts, 
712. 

Thiophenol,  action  of  sidphuric  mono- 
chloride  on,  229. 

cldoronitro-,  231. 

Thiotetrapyridine  and  its  salts,  732. 

Tliirlmere,  analysis  of  the  waters  of, 
906. 

water  of,  211. 

Thomsonite,  occurrence  of,  at  Laven, 
605. 

Thonstein,  208. 

Thymolic  acid,  158. 

Thrmoloxycuminic  acid  and   salts    o*^, 

iss. 

Tiglic  acid,  222. 

action  of  bromine  on,  456. 

action   of  hydrobromic   acid 

on,  455. 

constitution  of,  456. 

■ conversion    of    angelic    acid 

into,  454. 

from  Koman  chamomile  oil, 

454. 

and   angelic   acids,  separntion   of, 

455. 

Time,  influence  of,  on  manuring  in  beet 
cultivation,  825. 

Tin,  gi'ey  modification  of,  888. 

occurrence  of.  in  silicates,  608. 

chloride,  action  of  sulphuric  mono- 
chloride  on,  201. 

phosphides,  509. 

and  lead  alloys,  behariour  of,  with. 

vinegar,  990. 

Tissue  change,  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  on,  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  951. 

Titanium  chloride,  action  of  sulphuric 
monochloride  on,  201. 

Titration,  use  of  plienol-phthalein  in, 
273. 

use  of  tropreolin  in,  176. 

Tolidine  sulphate,  236. 

Tolidines  (diamido-ditolyls),  isomeric, 
235. 

Tolu-anisaldchydinc,  284. 

Toluene,  action  of  sulphuric  mono- 
chloride  on,  229. 

anhydro-valeryldiamido-,  312. 

azo-derivatives  of,  237. 

-g —  bromo-,  oxidation  of,  320. 
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Toluene,  compounds  of  aluminium  chlo- 
ride with,  308,  4tJl. 

meta-azo-,  236. 

nu-ta-h_vdrazo-,  236. 

metanitro-,  236. 

presence    of,    in    commercial 

nitrotoluene,  625. 

pentabrorao-,  li2. 

Toluenedisulphamide,  SO-i. 
Toluenedisulphonic  acid,  804. 
Toluenedisulplioxide,  213. 
Toluencmetasulphamide,  Beckurts',  oxi- 

tlation  of,  804. 
Toluenemetasulphonic    acid,    Beckurts' 

so-called,  804. 
Tolueueorthosulphamide,  804. 
Toluenesidpliinic  acid,  action  of  fuming 

nitric  acid  and  of  nitrous  acid  on,  314. 
Toluenesulphonic  acid  from  diazo-com- 

pounds,  933. 
Toluencsulplionic  chloride,  liquid,  804. 
liquid,  action  of  ammonia  on, 

804. 
Tolufurfuraldehydine,  and  salts  of,  234. 
Toluic   acid,    a-oxypara-,  and  its  salts, 

323. 

uronitro-,  815. 

Toluide,       metanitro-paratrichloraceto-, 

action  of  hydrogen  on,  311. 
metanitro-paravaleryl-,    action     of 

hydrogen  on,  311. 
Toluidine   hydrochloride,    heat   of    for- 
mation of,  871. 

metanitro-para-,  311. 

methylated  derivatives  of,  and  the 

colours  obtained  therefrom,  310. 

succinyl-compounds  of,  461. 

Toluidines,  succinyl-compounds  of,  527. 
Toluylenediaiiiine  hydrochloride,  311. 

ortho-meta-,  232. 

Toluj'lsuccinimide,  '161. 

Tolylarsenic  acids,  ortho-  and  para-,  163. 

Tolylarsenious  chloride,  ortho-  and  para-, 

163. 
tetracldoridcs,   ortho-   and    para-, 

163. 
Tolylarsenoxides,  163. 
Tolyldiplienylcarbinol,  386. 
Tolyldiplienylmcthaue,  386. 
Tolylencdiamine,  benzenylortho-,  715. 

ethenyl-,  716. 

ortlio-,  derivatives,  715. 

para-,  and  its  salts,  715. 

Tolylphosphorus  ddoride,  721. 
Tolylsuccinamic  acids,  527. 
Tolylsuecinamidcs,  527. 
Tolylsuccinimides,  527,  528. 
Topaz,    beliaviour   of,    at    liigh    tenij)e- 

raturcs,  772. 
Triallylumine,  780. 
Triamidotriphenylmethanc,     liexmet  liy- 

lated,  236. 


Tribromoresorquinone,  reduction  of,  55, 
Tricarbopyridonic  acid,  541. 
Trichlorobutylidenimide,  42,  4.')2. 
Trichiorovak-ruiaetamide,  or  trichloroxy- 

valenmiide,  41. 
Trichlorvalerolaitic  or  triehloroxj-valoric 

acid,  42. 
Tricrotonylenaminc  and  its  salts,  780, 
Tricyanic  elilorido,  517. 
Tridymite,  crystal  system  of,  358, 
optical   properties   and  crystalline 

form  of,  605. 
Triethylazonium  iodide,  450. 
Triethylbenzcne,  785. 
Triethyldicarbopyrrolamide,  525. 
Triethylnaphthylphosphonium      iodide, 

68. 
Triglycollic  acid,  930. 
Tri-isobutylamine,  hoihng  point  of,  704. 
Trimethylamine,    action   of,    on   mono- 

chlorh'ydrin,  1031. 

commercial,  912,  913. 

sulphocarbamate,  305. 

Trimetliylcarbamine,  -10,  141. 

and  its  salts,  713. 

Triniethvldiamidotriplienylme  thane, 

237. 
Trinu'thylene  bromide,  eonditioas  under 

which  it  is  formed,  908. 
Trimethyl-gljcerammonium,  chloride  of, 

1031. 
Trinitroresorcinol,  603. 
Trioxyuutliraquinoncs,  9 12. 
Trioxybenzene,  ether-sulphuric  acid  of, 

149. 
Triphenylacetic  acid,  326,  3S5. 
Triphenylacetonitrii,  385. 
Trii)licnvlarsine     and      its     derivativea, 

162. 
Trii»}icnylbenzene,    perchlorinatiou    of, 

721. 
Triphenylcarhinol,  trinitro-,  384.    ■ 
Triplienyhnethaiu',  326,  384. 
colour     reaction     with     antimony 

trichloride,  831. 

cliloridc.  3Sk 

cyanide,  326. 

trinitro-,  384. 

Triphvhte,  chemical  eompoeition  of,  GU5. 

Triploiditc,  20. 

Tritolylarsine,  163. 

Tritungstates,  600. 

Tropicohn,  use  of,  in  titration,  176. 

Troj)ic  acid,  chlorhydm-,  72(t. 

derivatives  of,  720. 

Tropide,  72l». 

Tn^pidine,  preimralion  of,  7.'I3. 

Tn.pine  troi-iilc,   ai-tion  of  hylr..,  hloric 

acid  on,  733. 
Tunpstates  of  the  oorlhy   and  mi-tullic 

Hc8quioxi<le»,  355. 
Tungsten  chlorides,  686. 
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Tungsten  oxychlorides,  888. 

Tiirkej-red  dyeing,  mordant  for,  187. 

^ oil"  187. 

oil,  analysis  of,  984. 

Turpentine,  action  of  iodine  on,  623. 

formida  of,  168. 

French  oil  of,  hydration  of  terpene 

from,  726. 

Russian,     hydration     of     terpene 

from,  726. 

Turpentine-oil,  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on,  943. 

Turquoise,  detection  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, 209. 

Tyroleucine,  544. 

Tyrosine,  decomposition  of,  by  putre- 
faction, 541. 

obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta  on 

albumin,  544. 


u. 

Uhnin,  603. 

Ultramarine,  506,  597,  885. 

— -  blue,  108,  110,  506. 

constitution  of,  203,  204,  1014. 

green,  108. 

potassium,  692. 

red.  111,  506,  885. 

silver,  437. 

Solrav's  soda  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of,  '897. 

violet.  111,  506. 

wliite,  109. 

yellow,  112, 885. 

Ultramarines,  organic,  329. 

formation  of,  622. 

Ultra-violet  limit  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
861. 

Umbelliferone,  720. 

acet-,  721. 

derivatives,  720. 

methyl-,  721. 

Undecylenie  acid,  conversion  of,  into 
undecylic  acid,  306. 

Undecylic  acid,  conversion  of  undecy- 
lenie acid  into,  306. 

Unghwarite,  31. 

Uramil,  synthesis  of,  375. 

Uranium,  atomic  weight  of,  688. 

nitrate,  absorption  spectra  of,  189. 

ore    of    Joachimsthal,    vanadium 

from,  989. 

pitchblende    from    Joacliimsthal, 

18. 

Uranoso-uranic  oxide,  specific   heat  of, 

688. 
Uranyl  ammonium  selenite,  507. 

bromide  and  its  salts,  508. 

potassium  selenate,  507. 

potassium  selenite,  507.. 


Uranyl,  some  new  salts  of,  507. 

Urea,  estimation  of,  985. 

estimation  of,  by  means  of  sodium 

hypobromite,  405. 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  1067. 

formation  of,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism, 952. 

preparation  of,  from  blood  by  alco- 
holic dialysis,  950. 

researches    on,   contained   in    the 

organs,  175. 

Uretliane,  orthamidophenyl-,  921. 
orthoniti'ophenyl-,  921. 

hydrochloride,    orthamidophenyl-, 

921.  ' 

orthamidophenyl-,  action    of 

potassium  nitrite  on,  922. 
Uric  acid,  dimethyl-,  48. 
derivatives,  svnthesis  of,  375, 

460. 

formiila,  142. 

group,  compounds  of,  461. 

Urine,  detection  of  ethyldiacetic  acid  in, 

560. 

detection  of  indican  in,  343. 

estimation  of  chlorine  in,  830. 

estimation  of  nitrogen  in,  829. 

estimation  of  urea  in,  1067. 

of  herbivorous  animals,  source  of 

bippuric  acid  in,  952. 

Robiquet's   method   for    detecting 

salicylic  acid  in,  748. 
Urobihn,  170. 
Uronitrotoluic  acid,  176. 


V. 


Yaleramide,  trichloroxy-,  or  trichlorova- 

lerolactamide,  41. 
Valeric  acid,  bromo-,  618. 
dibromo-,    aetion    of   alkalis 

on,  521. 

hydroxy-,  45. 

inactive  (isobutylformic  acid) 

and  its  salts,  1 39. 

monochloro-dibromoxy-,  42. 

trichloroxy-,  or  trichlorvalero- 

lactic  acid,  42. 
Yalerolactide,  140. 
Valonia  and   certain    other   sources    of 

tannin,  248. 
Vanadium    from    the    uranium    ore    of 

Joachimsthal,  989. 
Vanillin  in  Siam  benzom,  245. 
Vanillo-diacetonamine  and  its  salts,  144. 

145. 
Vapour- densities  of  certain  high-boiling 

organic  compounds,  1025. 
of  some    metaliic    chlorides, 

1013. 
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A'npour-densilies,  limits  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  nicthocl  of  determining,  in 
tlic  barometric  vacuiun,  490. 

of  some  inorganic  compounds, 

875. 

process  for  determining,  294. 

Ta pour-density  at  a  high  temperature 
in  a  vacuum,  197. 

■  dctenuinalion  of,  177. 

determination,  modified,  196. 

determinations  at  high  tem- 
peratures of  substances  which  attack 
mercury,  499. 

determinations  of  inorganic 

bodies  at  high  temperatures,  76G. 

of  alizarin,  1030. 

■ of    ammonium    dihydrosul- 

phide,  880. 

Vapours,  iniluence  of  temperature  and 
pressure  on  the  spectra  of,  685. 

magnetic  rotatory  power  of,  577. 

Tapour-tension  saline  solutions,  4. 

Varec,  estimation  of  iodine  in,  1051. 

Tartry  water,  some  peculiarities  of,  and 
its  action  on  boiler-plates,  85. 

TedoTine,  a  tannin  extract,  496. 

Vegetable  life,  region  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum indisjicnsable  to,  336. 

Veratrine,  absorption-spectra  of,  in  solu- 
tion, 269. 

colour  reaction  with  antimony  tri- 
chloride, 832. 

Verryken's  nietb.od  of  detecting  metallic 
poisons,  973. 

Vinasses,  distillation  of,  913. 

Vine  disease,  821. 

Vinegar,  behaviour  of  tin  and  lead  alloys 
with,  990. 

Vines,  saccharine  matter  contained  in, 
suffering  from  tlic  phylloxeni,  1049. 

Viscosity  a  cause  of  catalysis,  876. 

Vitellin,  vegetable,  272. 

Vitriol  manufacture,  loss  of  nitre  in, 
838. 

Voltaic  action,  theory  of,  426. 

element    with    constant    current, 

426. 

polarisation,  capacity  of,  864. 

Voluine-constitution  of  the  sulphates, 
selenatcs,  and  chromates  of  the  mag- 
nesium metals,  768. 

Volumetric  estimation  of  oxygen  in 
water,  Schutzenberger's  process,  77. 

Vvmyw,  analysis  of  the  water  of  the, 
906. 


W. 

Wagncrite  from  Bamle,  in  Norway,  411. 
Water,  ab>orption  cf,  by  leaves,  819. 
analysis,  963. 


Water  attached,  and  salt  soliifion.s,  428. 
15ohr's  coloriniefric  process  for  the 

examination  of,  553. 
distance  between  the  molecules  of, 

194. 
distilled,  preparation  of,  free  from 

ammonia,  878. 

electrolysis  of,  577. 

estimation  of  nitric  acid  in,  274. 

evaporation  of,  from  the  ground, 

667. 

ferric   chloride   as   a    purifier   of, 

1072. 

for  brewing,  analyses  of,  1C78. 

from  the  Kiver  liurt,  006. 

influence  of  coloured  light  on  tlie 

evaporation  of,  863. 
mineral,   curious    concretion    balls 

derived  from  a  colUery,  1024. 
of    .St.   Dunstan's     well,    Melrose, 

analysis  of,  905. 

of  the  mineral  spring  at  Suld,  516. 

of  the  Kiver  Vyrnyw,  analvsis  of, 

906. 
of  Thirlmere,  analvsis  of,  211. 

potable,  detection  and    estimation 

of  ferrous  acid  in,  964. 

occurrence    of    bacteria    in, 

817. 

preservation  of,  85, 1072. 

sanitary  notes  on,  985. 

softening  magnesia-hanl,  985. 

specific  heat  of,  1002. 

spongy   iron  and  animal  charcoal 

as  materials  for  purifying,  343. 

sugar   as    a  test  of  the  purity  of, 

1062. 

lhcfmal,of  Termini  Imcrese,  analy- 
sis of,  698. 

used   in  Peruvian  saltpetre  works, 

analysis  of,  1073. 

Vartry,  some   jieculiarilies  of,  and 

its  action  on  boiler-plates,  85. 

well,  at  Oronville,  composition  of, 

1072. 
and  methyl  alcohol,  lu«at-capacity 

of  mixtures  of,  688. 
Waters,  boiler  feed-,  analysis  of,  273. 

minend,  of  Anvcrgne,  4-Wi. 

natural,     osliniatiou      of    organic 

matter  in,  976. 

of   Lake   Thirlmere,   analy»i«    of, 

906. 

of  the  Clieliff,  analysis  of.  609. 

of  the  Nile,  amount  of  iiilrio  acid 

in,  fHJo. 
well,  inconst.inteoniiKmition  of.iHo. 

W'ax,  .Tajmnese,  l(i37. 

of  Fiius  giimmi/lii",  261. 

Weeds  used  a-s  salad,  analv.Hi»  of,  821. 
Weighings    in    air,   reduction   of,     to  a 
vaciitiin,  306. 
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AV ell-water  at  Grouville,  composition  of, 
1072. 

Well-waters,  iuconstant  composition  of, 
485. 

Wes  Iskv's  reaction  for  phi  jroglucin, 
979. 

Wheat,  blighted,  detection  of,  in  flour 
bv  the  spectroscope,  977. 

■ "-  disease,  820. 

AYhey,  skimmed,  composition  of,  856. 

Willow,  chemical  constituents  of,  and  its 
pathological  formations,  160. 

Wine,  adulteration  of,  82. 

apple,  1078. 

changes  -nrhich  it  undergoes  when 

kept,  763. 

clarifying  aud  preserving,  290. 

detection  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and 

of  sulphuric  acid  in,  981. 

• Dochnahl's  new  method  of  prepar- 
ing, 569. 

estimation  of  acetic  acid  in,  980. 

estimation  of  alcohol  and  extractive 

matter  in,  179. 

estimation  of  glycerol  in,  404. 

extraction  of  tannin  from,  1078. 

fining  of,  1078. 

good,  action  of  the  ferment  of  sour 

wine  on,  817. 

pear,  1078. 

plastering  of,  681,  762. 

■ red,  colouring  matter  of,  171. 

making,  681. 

■ pressing  of,  681. 

sour,  action  of  the  ferment  of,  on 

good  wine,  817. 

Wines,  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in, 
762. 

detection  of  grape  sugar  in  adul- 
terated, 82. 

new,  time  of  first  racking  off,  569. 

Wood,  composition  of,  613. 

Quebracho,  996. 

teak,  996. 

Wood  charcoal,  absorbing  power  of, 
761. 

Wood  gum,  613. 

Wood  sjjirit,  estimation  of  methyl  alco- 
hol in,  487. 

Wood  vinegar,  acids  ot,  43. 

Wool  dyeing,  use  of  chrome  alum  in- 
stead of  potassium  dichromate  in, 
185. 

Wort,  effect  of  artificially  mauiu'ed 
barley  on  the  composition  of,  959. 

Worts,  beer,  rotatory  power  of,  993. 


X. 

Xanthine  derivatives,  formation  of,  from 
albumin,  471. 


Xantliinine,  784. 

Xantliorhamuin,  39. 

formula  of,  271,  272. 

Xylene,  action  of  sulphm'ic  monochlor- 
ide,  on,  229. 

meta-,  623. 

■ — —  ortho-,  separation  of,  from  its  iso- 
merides,  919. 

para-,  623. 

sidphamido-,  oxidation  of,  52. 

Xylenesulphamide,  /3-meta-,  62. 

■ ■ monobromo-,  62. 

Xvlenesulphonic  acid,  dibromo-meta-, 
'61. 

Xylenes,  formed  by  the  action  of  alu- 
minium chloride  on  methyl  chloride 
and  benzene,  228. 

Xylenol,  a  solid,  641. 

meta-,  solid,  643. 

Xylenols,  homo-oxybenzyl  alcohols,  hy- 
droxytoluic  aldehydes,  alcohol-  and 
aldehyde-  hydroxybenzoic  acids,  and 
hydroxyphthahc  acids,  relation  be- 
tween, 924. 

Xylidide,  aceto-para-,  52. 

Xylidine,  a  new,  919. 

acetyl  a-  and  acetyl  /3-meta-,  157. 

cobalt  chloride,  461. 

a-  and  /3-meta-,  157. 

a-  and  /3-meta-,  hydrochloride,  157. 

a-meta-,  nitrate,  157. 

para-,  and  its  salts,  51. 

Xyloquinone  dibromometa-,  530. 


Y. 


Yeast,  artificial,  for  molasses  distilleries, 
1078. 

beer-,  lecithin  and  nuclein  in,  811. 

composition  of,  477. 

preseiTation  of,  817. 

pressed,  jjreparation  of,  as  a  bye- 
product  from  potato  spirit,  843. 

researches  on,  476. 

Yellow  dolomite  from  Bleiberg,  19. 

ultramarine,  885. 

Ytterbia,  601,  602. 

Ytterbium,  a  new  metal  from  gado- 
linite,  118. 

spectrum  of,  861. 

Yttrium  chlorostanjiate,  602. 

Yttrogummite,  365. 


Zinc,  action  of  water  aud  saline  solutions 

on.  11. 
acetate,  452. 
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Zinc  arsenates,  88t. 

chloride,  vapour-density  of,  lOlt. 

estimation  of,  ()72. 

est  imation  of,  available  in  zinc- 
dust,  WO. 

estimation  of,  by  precipitation  as 

oxalate,  1054. 

improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  sulphide  and  other  compounds  of, 
and  in  the  production  of  bye-pi-oducts 
resulting  therefrom,  423. 

new  volumetric  method  for  estima- 
ting, 1054. 

phosphates,  1016. 

phosphide,  508. 

sepi) ration  of  ferric  oxide  and  alu- 
mina from,  970. 


Zinc,  separation  of,  from  nickel,  27^1. 

separation    of     nianguneso     from, 

1055. 

sulphide  solution,  electric  conduc- 
tivity of,  S04. 

sulphydratc,  206. 

and    nicotine,  double  chloride  of, 

distillation  of,  with  80<lu-liine,  M09. 

Zinc-dust,  estimation  of  the  available 
zinc  in,  400. 

Zinc-methyl,  action  of,  on  llio  broniidt<8 
of  monobroniinated  acid  radicles  of 
the  a -scries,  -IG. 

Zircon  crvstals,  twin,  363. 

Zoisite,  606. 

Zsadanycr  meteorite,  analysis  of,  397, 
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